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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR 


Tins  volume  here  presented  to  the  American  public  is  one  of  a  series  of  Diction 
tries  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  aided  by  a 
number  of  learned  men,  and  designed  to  present  in  an  English  dress  the  valuable 
historical  and  archaeological  researches  of  the  scholars  of  Germany.  For  it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  classical  learning  has  found  its  proper  abode  in  the 
latter  country,  and  that  whatever  of  value  on  these  subjects  has  appeared  in 
England  for  many  years  past,  has  been,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — rati 
nantet  in  gurgite  vatto — derived  immediately  or  remotely  from  German  sources. 
For  instance,  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  desires 
a  "History  of  Greek  Literature; "  none  but  a  German  can  be  found  competent  to 
prepare  it,  and  when  death  removes  him  in  the  midst  of  his  noble  efforts,  a 
continuator  can  not  be  found  on  English  soil,  and  the  ablest  history  of  Greek 
literature  (as  far  as  it  goes)  remains  a  fragment.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  English  histories  of  Greece,  and  how  few  names  are  there 
quoted  as  authorities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  land  of  antiquarian  research.  Thirl- 
wall's  and  Grote's  splendid  superstructures  rest  on  Teutonic  foundations.  The 
text-books  used  even  in  the  Universities,  which  claim  a  Bentley  and  a  Porson 
among  their  illustrious  dead,  and  where  Gaisford  still  labors  in  a  green  old  age, 
the  Nestor  of  English  scholarship,  are  mere  reprints  from,  or  based  on,  German 
recensions.  The  University  press  sends  forth  an  Aristotle,  an  JSschylus,  a 
Sophocles,  and  what  English  alumnus  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  performs  the  critical 
revision — we  read  on  the  title-page  the  Teutonic  names  of  Bekker,  Dindorf,  esc. 
As  in  every  other  department  of  classical  learning  English  scholarship  is  indebted 
to  German  labors,  so,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  series  of  dictionaries 
(mostly  the  result  Of  German  erudition),  she  had  nothing  to  put  in  comparison 
with  the  valuable  classical  encyclopaedias  of  Germany  but  the  miserable  compen- 
diums  of  Lempriere  and  Dymock — compilations  in  which  the  errors  were  so  glaring 
and  so  absurd,  that  when  the  American  editor  of  the  present  work  prepared  a 
revised  edition  of  Lempriere,  pruning  away  many  of  its  faults,  correcting  many  of 
its  misstatements,  supplying  many  of  its  deficiencies,  and  introducing  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  latest  results  of  German  scholarship,  his  work  was  immediately 
reprinted,  and  found  extensive  circulation  in  England.  Though  he  had  to  work 
single-handed,  and  amid  many  discouragements  and  disadvantages,  yet  his  labors 
seemed  to  meet  with  favor  abroad,  and  this  approbation  was  distinctly  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  his  last  revision  of  Lempriere  was  republished  in  its  native  land  in 
several  different  forms  and  in  abridgments.  What  he  sought  to  do  unaided,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  laborious  professional  duties,  has  now  been  undertaken  on  a 
more  extended  scale  by  an  association  of  scholars,  both  English  and  foreign.  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  this  department  in  Germany,  the  recent  discoveries 
made  by  travellers  in  more  thorough  explorations,  the  vast  amount  of  literary 
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material  collected  in  separate  works,  or  scattered  through  the  published  proceed 
ings  of  learned  societies,  at  length  suggested  to  these  scholars  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  in  one  body  the  latest  results  of  German  learning.  An  able  and  useful 
guide  was  found  at  hand  in  the  learned  and  copious  "  Real-Encyclopadie  der  Alter- 
thumswissenschaft  von  Aug.  Pauly."  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Pauly  and  hii 
fellow-laborers,  and  using  freely  the  materials  and  the  references  of  these  writers, 
as  well  as  other  works  of  standard  excellence  not  otherwise  accessible  to  English 
students,  Dr.  William  Smith,  aided  by  some  twenty-eight  collaborateurs,  English 
and  German,  prepared, 

1st.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  London,  1842,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.,  of  1121  pages;  reprinted  in  a  new  edition,  London,  1850. 

2dly.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.,  of  about  3600  pages ;  to  be  followed  by, 

3dly.  A  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  now  in  preparation. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second  of  these  works,  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  from  that  work,  from  Pauly's  Eneyclopadie,  and 
other  ■wforks,  drew  up  a  "  Classical  Dictionary  for  Schools"  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography),  which  should  by  its  size  and  price  be 
accessible  to  all  students,  and  present  in  a  brief  and  convenient  form  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  results  in  these  departments.  The  plan  and  detail  of  the  work  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  preface  of  the  English  editor,  subjoined  to  this,  on  p.  xiii.- 
xv.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  When  the  printing  of  this  work  commenced, 
the  publishers  of  the  American  edition  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
English  publishers,  and  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost  the  sheets  in  advance,  to 
be  revised  and  edited  for  circulation  in  this  country ;  and  the  two  books  were  to 
appear  nearly  simultaneously.  The  present  work  is  the  revised  edition  of  the 
English  one,  and  will  be  found,  the  editor  believes,  greatly  improved,  as  well  as 
much  more  complete.  It  is  not,  however  designed  to,  and,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
will  not  supersede  his  own  "Classical  Dictionary"  published  in  1841,  since  the 
articles  are  purposely  brief,  and  results  only  are  stated,  without  that  fullness  of 
detail  which  is  desirable  to  the  more  advanced  scholar  and  the  educated  man 
of  leisure ;  but  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  whose  means  will  not  allow  a 
more  expensive,  or  their  scanty  time  the  use  of  a  more  copious  work ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  meant  to  take  the  place,  by  reason  of  its  convenient  size  and  low  price, 
of  Lempriere's  old  dictionary,  which,  with  all  its  absurd  errors  and  defects,  still 
has  a  lingering  existence  in  certain  parts  of  our  country  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
On  this  head  the  English  editor  speaks  strongly ;  in  point  of  literary  or  scientific 
value,  Lempriere's  dictionary  is  dead — "  requietcat  in  pace" — and  to  put  it  into  a 
boy's  hands  now  as  a  guide  in  classical  matters  would  be  as  wise  and  as  useful  as 
giving  him  some  mystic  treatise  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  alchemy  to  serve  as  a  text- 
book in  chemistry.  The  present  work  contains  all  the  names  of  any  value  to  a 
schoolboy  occurring  in.  Lempriere,  and  a  great  many  not  in  that  work,  while  the 
information  is  derived  from  the  fountain-head,  and  not  from  the  diluted  stream  of 
French  encyclopedias. 

As  regards  the  plan  pursued  in  revising  the  work,  the  editor  has  been  guided  by 
the  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed ;  he  has  therefore  inserted 
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more  fully  than  in  the  original  the  names  occurring  in  the  authors  most  frequently 
rettd  by  younger  students,  as  Caesar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Xenophon,  Hero- 
dotus, Homer,  &&,  and  has  endeavored  to  give  briefly  such  information  as  a  boy 
meeting  with  any  of  these  names  in  his  author  would  seek  in  a  classical  dictionary. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  used  freely  the  most  recent  and  most  reliable  authorities ; 
he  has  added  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, and  from  his  own  Classical  Dictionary,  of  course,  abridging  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  work ;  he  has  also,  among  other  works  less  frequently  consulted, 
and  single  books  on  special  topics  unnecessary  to  be  enumerated,  derived  materials 
from  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  (A-F,  H-Italien,  O-Phokyl 
ides),  97  vols.  4to,  from  Kitto's  and  Winer's  Bible  Cyclopaedia,  from  the  indexes 
and  notes  to  the  best  editions  of  the  classic  authors,  especially  the  valuable  index 
to  Groskurd's  translation  of  Strabo,  and  the  Onomasticon  Ciceronianum  and  Pla- 
tonicum  of  Orelli,  from  Gruber's  Mythologisches  Lexicon,  3  vols.  8vo,  from  Man- 
nert's,  Ukert's,  and  especially  Forbiger's  Alte  Geographie,  from  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  from  numerous  recent  books  of  travel  in  classic  and 
sacred  lands,  from  Grote's  and  Thirlwall's  Greece,  and  Niebuhr's  Rome  and  Lec- 
tures ;  but  particularly  would  he  acknowledge,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  obli- 
gations to  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopadie  der  Alterthumswissenschaft  (A-Thymna),  and 
to  Kraft  and  Mttller's  improved  edition  of  Funke's  Real-Schullexicon  (of  which, 
unfortunately,  only  the  first  volume,  A-K,  has  appeared) :  from  these  two  works 
he  has  derived  many  of  his  own  articles,  and  has  been  enabled  to  correct  many  of 
those  in  the  English  work  taken  from  the  same  sources.  In  this  connection,  the 
editor  regrets  to  find  that  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  have  studi- 
ously avoided,  in  all  their  dictionaries  hitherto  published,  making  any  direct 
acknowledgment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  former  of  these  two  works.  Although 
the  plan  and  much  of  the  detail  of  the  works  in  question  are  taken  from  Pauly's, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  in  the  preface  to  the  Diction- 
ary of  Antiquities,  or  to  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  this 
omission  has  led  a  distinguished  German  scholar,  in  a  notice  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  Leipziger  Bepertorium  for  February,  1846,  to  complain  of  this  conduct  as 
unscholarlike  and  reprehensible :  he  says,  "  Under  this  head  the  editor  (Dr.  W. 
Smith)  ought  not  to  have  omitted  stating  of  how  great  service  to  him  and  several 
of  his  coadjutors  the  'Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Antiquity,'  begun  by  Aug.  Pauly 
and  continued  after  his  (Pauly's)  death  by  Chr.  Walz  and  W.  Teuffel,  has  been, 
and  especially  since  we  can  show  that  the  above-named  production  of  German 
scholars  has  been  actually  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  Dictionary,  although 
the  plan  of  the  latter  is  considerably  altered."  .  ..."  In  regard  to  its  (Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology)  relation  to  the  Stuttgard  (Pauly's)  Ency- 
clopaedia, we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  the  articles  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  it,  namely,  by  Dr.  Schmitz  and  the  editor,  have  been  revised,  and  in 
some  respects  considerably  enlarged."  * 

*  "  Hier  hatte  der  Herausgeber  nioht  verachweigen  sollon,  von  wie  grossem  Nutxen  ihm 
nnd  mehreren  seiner  mitarbeiter  die  von  Aug.  Pauly  begonnene  und  nach  deuen  Tode  von 
Ch.  Walz  and  W.  Teuffel  forgesetzte  '  Real-Encyclopadie  der  Classischen  AlterthumawU- 
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The  present  edition  is  called  an  enlarged  and  corrected  one,  and  the  editor  thinks 
he  may  justly  claim  to  have  improved  as  well  as  enlarged  the  work:  his  own  addi- 
tions are  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  amount  to  more  than  1400  independent  articles, 
while  the  additions  to  articles  already  in  the  work,  but  either  too  briefly  or  inoor- 
rectly  stated,  or  omitting  some  important  matter,  are  net  a  few.  The  editor  has 
bestowed  considerable  care  on  the  department  of  bibliography,  and  under  this  head 
many  additions  will  be  found.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  content  in  most  cases  to  copy 
the  statements  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  without  noticing 
many  valuable  books  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  that  work. 
Many  corrections  of  names,  or  erroneous  statements  too  short  to  be  marked  in  the 
text,  will  also  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions ;  we  have  kept  a  list 
of  these,  and  subjoin  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  here,  that  the  public  may 
see  that  the  revision  of  the  work  has  been  pretty  thorough.  Many  mere  verbal 
alterations  and  corrections  of  oversight  or  carelessness  in  reading  the  proofs  might 
also  be  adduced. 

Abjb  is  said  to  be  in  Phocis,  on  the  boundaries  of  Eubwa  ! 

jEsaccs  !  Thetis  is  used  for  Tethys,  and  the  error  is  very  frequently  repeated,  in  most 
eases  copied  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  the  present  instance 
adopted  by  Dr.  Sehmitz  from  Pauly,  s.  v. 

Alexandria  :  oftener  la,  rarely  8a,  a  statement  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact,  and  for  cor- 
rection, vide  the  article  in  the  Dictionary. 

Anc  108 :  the  Greek  quotation  is  wrong :  the  line  as  given  by  us  from  the  scholiast  is  a 
hexameter  verse,  as  it  is  also  given  by  Tbirlwall  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  page 
107,  quoted  by  Dr.  Sehmitz  for  his  authority >  though  he  copies  the  altered  Greek  from 
Pauly. 

Anius  :  Dryope  is  copied  erroneously  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology, 
and  the  account  of  the  daughters  of  Anius  is  taken  inoorrectly  from  Kraft  and  Mtillei, 
though  right  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Antonia  1  is  called  husband  of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Antonia  2,  the  husband 
of  Drusus ;  where  the  editor,  copying  from  the  German  of  Kraft  and  Muller,  has  taken  Gt- 
mahlin  (wife)  for  Gemahl  (husband) ;  and  so  again  under 

CsxrHEtre,  by  way  probably  of  compensation,  Kraft  and  Mailer's  Oemahl  (husband)  is 
translated  wife,  and  Cretheus  is  made  "  wife  of  Tyro." 

Aphroditopolis,  No.  3, 1,  from  Kraft  and  Muller,  Aphroditopo&  Nomos  for  -lites. 

Apis  (the  city)  is  said  to  be  10  stadia  west  of  Parotonium  for  100,  which  erroneous 
statement,  probably  a  typographical  slip  in  the  German  work,  is  copied  from  Kraft  and 
Muller. 

Asses :  ruins  near  Berant,  a  typographical  error  from  Kraft  and  Muller  for  Beram  or 
Beiram. 

Arcadia  (p.  70),  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus  is  said  to  be  the  Achelous  !  ! 

Aboonautx  (p.  76) :  "  And  when  Pollux  was  slain  by  Amycus,"  copied  from  an  article 

senschaft,'  gewesen  ist,  und  zwar  urn  so  weniger,  da  wir  diese  Arbeit  deutscher  Gelehrten 
geradezu  als  die  Grundlage  des  englischen  Dictionary  bezeichnen  durfen,  obschon  der  Plan 
derselben  vielfach  anders  angelegt  ist."  #  *  *  "Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  zu  der  Stuttgarter 
Eneyklopadie  ist  noeh  zu  bemerken,  das  die  Artikel,  welche  daher  entlehnt  sind,  namentliob 
Ton  Sehmitz  und  dem  Herausgeber,  aufs  Neue  durohgesehen  und  zum  Theil  schatzbar  erwei- 
tert  sind." 
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in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  -Mythology  by  Dr.  L.  Sehmitz,  who  has  compiled 
the  account  from  Grotefend'a  in  Pauly,  and  falls  into  Grotefend'a  unaccountable  blun- 
der of  making  Amyous  slay  Pollux,  though  Apollodorug,  whose  narrative  both  profess  to 
follow,  says  plainly  enough  the  reverse  (no?.vSevnnc  it,  iaoaxo/ievoc  wviereiauv  irpoc  airrov, 
v%iSat  Kara  rim  abtfha  AirixTuve,  i.,  9,  20,  §  2),  and  yet  Dr.  Sehmitz,  at  the  end  of  his  article, 
quotes  Schcenemann,  de  Geogr.  Argonaut. ;  Vkert,  Geographic  der  Griech.  und  Romer ;  Miil- 
Ur,  Orchomenos,  &c,  but  says  not  a  word  about  Pauly's  Encyclopadie  or  Grotefend. 

Other  instances  of  similarity  to  Pauly's  work  are  frequent  in  the  articles  of  this  contri- 
butor, but  this  is  not  the  place  to  point  them  out. 

Aulis:  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  this  unfortunate  place:  the  editors, 
infected  with  the  American  spirit  of  annexation,  transfer  it,  port  and  all,  from  the  main 
land  to  the  island  of  Eubcea  !  ! 

BebrSces,  after  Craft  and  Miiller,  for  Bebryces,  or,  at  least,  Bebryces ;  and  in  the 
account  of  their  king,  the  editor,  copying  hastily  from  Pauly,  has  mistaken  the  German 
Ihren  for  Hirer.  Pauly  has  "  Ihren  Konig  Amyous  erschlug  Pollux,"  the  termination  of 
the  accusative  indicating  sufficiently  the  object ;  but  Dr.  Smith,  in  following  the  same 
order  in  English,  has  made  quite  a  difference  in  the  result:  "whose  king,  Amyous,  slew 
Pollux !" 

Cesar,  No.  5 :  L.  Casar  is  called  the  uncle,  and  afterward  nephew,  of  ML  Antony  iu 
the  same  article. 

Chases  (at  the  end),  the  colossus,  overthrown  B.C.  224,  and  removed  A.D.  672 ;  ol 
course  it  could  not  have  remained  on  the  ground  923  years,  as  stated.      , 

Chion  :  thirteen  letters  for  seventeen. 

Cocalus  :  it  is  said  that  he  received  Daedalus,  and  afterward  killed  him,  when  Minos 
came  in  pursuit  of  him.  It  was  Minos  that  was  killed ;  the  error  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Sehmitz,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Cratos  :  "  Uranus  and  Ge "  for  "  Pallas  and  Styx ; "  taken  from  Dr.  Sehmitz,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Ctme,  in  JEoMb  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  Hesiod's  birth-place  !  though,  under  Hesiod,  it 
is  correctly  stated  that  "  we  learn  from  his  own  poem  that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Ascra,  in  Bceotia." 

Erinntes  :   reference  is  made  to  Enmenida  /  for  a  feminine  plural ;  and  so  again, 
under  Phaethon,  his  sisters  are  called  Heliada  /  the  same  error  occurs  under  Tisiphone 
(Eumenida .')  and  under  Valeria  (the  islands  Stceehada  /  for  des),  in  part  from  the  Diction 
ary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Hausus  :  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  "  Evander"  for  "  Pallas,"  copied  from  Dr 
Sehmitz  in  the  larger  dictionary. 

Halmtris  :  we  have  'AX/tipu;,  so.  Xi/ttjv  for  iS/m/. 

Halostdwe  :  Thetys  (or  Thetis),  as  usual,  for  Tethys ;  from  Dr.  Sehmitz,  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Helios:  Phaetusa,  and,  under  Heliades,  Phaeton,  for  uth." 

Hercules  (p.  310) :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Pylos  and  slain  Perielymenus,  a  son  of 
Neleus ;  elsewhere,  all  the  sons  of  Neleus,  except  Nestor. 

Ithome:  "last"  Messenian  war  for  "first." 

Leamdxs  :  "Herois"  is  made  the  genitive  of  "  Hero." 

Leontiades  :  Spartan"  exiles  for  "  Theban." 

Lewcippus  :  his  birth-place  is  inferred  to  be  Elis  I !  because  he  was  of  the  "  Eleatk  " 
school,  instead  of  "  Elea,"  in  Italy !  copied  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Mythology. 

Maxihus  No.  2 :  Dionysius  is  styled  Halicarna&sus  / 
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Mtczn x :  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  in  Mycena),  is  called  the  treasury  of  Athens  !  and  ts* 
ime  error  is  repeated  under  Pelasgi  (near  the  end). 

Myronidxs  :  Megara  is  used  for  Megarw. 

Nerbos  :  just  as  Proteus,  in  the  story  of  Ulysses,  for  Mentions. 

Nitrijb  :  vo/tdf  has  the  feminine  adjective  Ntrpjorff  1  agreeing  'with  it. 

Oasis  :  al  'Oaotrai  is  used  fo»  ol  'Oaa. 

Ootris  :  2000  stadia  —  20  geographical  miles  for  200. 

Padus  :  Mount  \esula  for  -lus! 

Panda  :  the  Siracet  for  Siraci,  as  used  by  Tacitus. 

Pasitiobis  :  it  is  said  to  be  now  Karoon,  which  name  is  given  to  the  Eulseus,  s.  v. 

Paulinos  (p.  531) :  "  Nero's"  for  "  Otho's." 

Peloponnesus  :  in  the  enumeration  of  its  provinces,  Argolis  is  strangely  omitted. 

Phocis  :  Daphnus  is  placed  on  the  EutxBan  Sea,  between  the  Locri  Ozola  ! !  and 
Opuntii. 

Phocis  :  The  Crissmn  plain  is  placed  in  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Locri  Ozola ! 
and  anti-historical  for  ante-historical. 

Picxnum  :  along  the  northern  !  coast  of  the  Adriatic  for  western. 

Pirithoos  :  Theseus  is  said  to  have  placed  Helen  at  "  J2thra !  "  under  the  care  of 
"  Phadra ."' 

Poseidon  (p.  610) :  Pasiphae  is  made  "daughter!"  of  Minos. 

Sassula:  Tiber  for  Tibur .' 

Scop  as,  No.  1  ^  he  is  put  to  death  B.C.  296,  though  alive  in  B.C.  204 ;  copied  from  tb* 
larger  dictionary. 

Silanus,  No.  6 :  the  dates  refer  to  B.C.  for  A.D. 

T avium  :  now  Boghaz-Kieni  for  Kieui  is  a  typographical  error  copied  from  Pauly. 

Theophrastus  (p.  763)  is  said  to  have  presided  in  the  Academy!  (for  Lyceum),  35  years 

Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  is  called  Tullia,  and  this  error  is  copied  from  the  Diction- 
ary of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

In  some  instances  references  are  made  to  articles  which  are  omitted ;  these  the 
editor  has  been  careful  to  supply,  while  in  other  cases  important  names  have  been 
passed  over  altogether :  a  few  of  these  are  given  in  the  English  work  in  the 
addenda,  and  many  others  not  there  supplied  might  be  quoted,  but  any  one  running 
over  the  additions  marked  with  brackets  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  American  edition  for  himself  The  editor  ought  to  add  on  this  point, 
that,  before  receiving  the  page  of  addenda,  he  had  already  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  the  only  important  articles  there  given.  The  biographical  and  mythological 
notices  in  the  present  work,  which  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,  have  been  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
that  work,  and  several  errors  are  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
abridgment,  e.  g., 

Feronia  (p.  263)  is  said  to  have  had  her  chief  sanctuary  at  Terracina,  near  Mount 
Soracte  ! !  Now  Terracina  is  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Rome,  while  Mount  Soracte  was  in 
Etruria,  some  distance  north  of  Rome :  the  larger  dictionary  says,  "  Besides  the  sanctua- 
ries at  Terracina  and  near  Mount  Soracte,  she  had  others  at,"  &o. 

Other  errors  from  the  same  cause  will  be  found  (in  the  English  work,  corrected  in  this) 
under  Octaviua  No.  8,  Masinissa,  Orestes,  Tissaphernes,  tee. 

Another  great  blemish  in  the  English  work  is  the  utter  carelessness  exhibited  in 
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the  accentuation  of  the  Greek  names.  If  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  Greek 
accented  at  all,  it  should  be  done  correctly.  The  editor  has  carefully  revised  this 
portion  of  the  work  also,  and  hopes  no  gross  error  will  be  found  uncorrected.  In 
the  historical  and  mythological  names  the  errors  are  copied  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology,  which  exhibits  the  same  carelessness  in  this  respect, 
and  these  errors  are  not  of  that  nature  that  they  might  result  merely  from  haste, 
or  a  disinclination  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  lexicon  or  an  author  to  find  the  place 
of  the  accent,  but  such  as  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Greek 
accentuation  would  indicate  to  the  eye  at  once ;  e.  g.,  dissyllables  with  long  penult 
and  short  final  syllable  having  the  acute  on  the  penult ;  the  circumflex  placed  on 
the  antepenult ;  the  acute  placed  on  the  penult  of  feminine  adjectives  in  i's  and  <xg ; 
or  final  syllable  long  by  nature,  with  circumflex  on  the  penult,  &c. ;  as  instances 
almost  at  random,  BouSatfrif,  KXiav4*i;,  Krfaas,  'ApqWag,  revsra'ios,  rXauxo;,  KaX- 
Xijwflwv,  'layoff,  "IXej,  MiSag,  Kpijvai,  MoipoxXifc,  ©aXarra,  He\'ia6s£,  &c.  &c.  In 
the  English  edition  the  Greek  names  of  the  Greek  divinities  are  commonly  given, 
but  with  considerable  inconsistency ;  e.  g.,  Ge  is  usually  employed,  though  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  work  as  a  separate  article  at  all,  Gsea  being  the  form  in  the  alpha- 
betical order,  and  this  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Ge ;  Pluto  or  Aidoneus  some- 
times instead  of  Hades,  Bacchus  interchangeably  with  Dionysius ;  while,  on  the 
otter  hand,  jEsculapius  and  Hercules,  Ulysses  and  Pollux,  Ajax,  and  .other  heroes, 
are  uniformly  written  after  the  Latin  form  of  the  name ;  these  the  editor  has 
allowed  to  stand,  and  so,  too,  he  has  retained  the  Greek  names  of  the  divinities, 
but  has  placed  by  the  side  of  this  form  the  more  usual  one  inclosed  in  parentheses, 
or  has  placed  the  parentheses  around  the  former.  The  change,  familiar  enough  to 
the  Germans  and  those  well  acquainted  with  German  literature,  seems  yet,  among 
us,  too  great  and  radical  a  one  to  be  made  at  once.  Time  may  effect  this,  but  at 
present,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  "subjudice  lis  est." 

To  impart  additional  value  to  the  work,  and  render  it  still  more  complete  as  a 
classical  guide  and  book  of  reference,  the  editor  has  appended  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology  the  "  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  and  Roman 
History"  subjoined  to  that  work,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care 
from  the  Fasti  Hellenic!  and  Romani  of  Clinton,  the  Griechische  and  Romische 
Zeittafeln  of  Fischer  and  Soetbeer,  and  the  Annates  Veterum  Regnorum  et  Popu- 
lorum  of  Zumpt,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  "  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Money,"  from  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  With  these 
various  improvements  and  additions,  the  editor  now  presents  the  book  to  the  American 
public,  and  ventures  to  recommend  it  as  a  reliable  guide  to  those,  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  in  the  various  departments  which  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  comprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  were  he  not  to 
acknowledge  in  the  warmest  terms  the  obligations  which  he  is  under  to  bis  learned 
and  accurate  friend  Professor  Drisler,  whose  very  efficient  co-operation  has  been 
secured  in  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the  entire  work.  Every  article  has  been 
read  over  and  examined  in  common,  and  a  frank  interchange  of  opinions  has  been 
made  wherever  any  point  occurred  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  this.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  he  ventures  to  recommend  the  present  volume  with  more 
confidence  to  the  young  student,  than  if  it  had  been  the  result  merely  of  his  own 
individual  exertions. 

Columbia  Collkgi,  December,  1860. 
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Thb  great  progress  which  classical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more  espe» 
dally  in  Germany,  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  works 
usually  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  thau 
we  yet  possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Litera- 
ture, Mythology,  and  Geography  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent 
student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying this  acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  classical  dictionaries  was  under- 
taken ;  and  the  very  favorable  manner  in  which  these  works  have  been  received 
by  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  editor  his  most 
grateful  acknowledgments.  The  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favored  has 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning, 
of  preparing  a  series  of  works  which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and 
the  more  advanced  student,  but  also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical 
studies.  The  dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  and  of  "Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  which  are  already  completed,  and  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  on  which  the  editor  is  now  engaged, 
are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar ;  but  these  works 
are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the 
use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons  a  work  is  required  of  the 
same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  dictionary,  containing  in  a  single  volume 
the  most  important  names,  biographical,  mythological,  and  geographical,  occurring 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  publio  schools.  It  is  invidious 
for  an  author  to  speak  of  die  defects  of  his  predecessors ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most  serious  mistakes, 
has  long  since  become  obsolete,  and  that  since  the  time  it  was  compiled  we 
have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  comprised 
in  that  work. 

The  present  dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
not  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical 
antiquity,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space 
has  been  given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been 
omitted  altogether,  but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  every  author  has,  to  contend  with  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness 
of  his  subject  and  the  copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
nry  in  all  cases  to  study  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  avoid  all  discussions, 
•nd  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars 
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have  arrived.  The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  fro 
quently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions  which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ;  but 
he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk,  rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the 
junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions.  With  the  view  likewise  of  economizing 
space,  few  references  have  oeen  given  to  ancient  and  modern  writers.  In  fact,  such 
references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for  whom  such  a  work  as  the  pre- 
sent is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  it 
has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  work,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
persona  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger  dictionaries. 

The  present  work  may  be  divided  into  the  three  distinct  parts,  Biography,  Myth- 
ology, and  Geography,  on  each  of 'which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art  The  historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Soman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  year  470  of  our  era.  Very 
few  names  are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period,  but  still  there  are 
some  persons  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with 
propriety  be  omitted  in  a  classical  dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian, 
whose  legislation  has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of 
W«stern  Europe ;  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived 
Cassiodorus  and  BoBthius ;  and  with  a  few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western 
emperors  and  their  contemporaries  are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives 
of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the  more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Soman  his 
tory,  since  the  students  for  whom  the  present  work  is  intended  will  rarely  require 
information  respecting  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a  general 
rale,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentile  names ;  but 
in  cases  where  a  person  is  more  usually  mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens 
than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  be  found  under  the  former.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against  Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassias,  are 
given  under  these  names  respectively,  though  uniformity  would  require  either  that 
Gassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of  Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his 
gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  has  been  considered 
more  advisable  to  consult  utility  than  to  adhere  to  any  prescribed  rule,  which 
would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenaus,  Stobseus, 
the  Lexicographers,  and  the  Scholiasts ;  for,  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found 
in  a  complete  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  they  would  be  dearly  oat 
of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are 
extant,  a  brief  account  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  article  one  or  two  of  the  best  modem  editions  are  specified.  As 
the  present  work  is  designed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical  writers,  the  Chris* 
tian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  distinguished  fathers,  who 
form  a  constituent  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.    Tha 
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Byzantine  historians  are,  for  the  same  reason,  inserted ;  though  in  their  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their  writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account 
has  also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  art  has  received 
so  little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advi- 
sable to  devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  work 
would  allow.  Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
writers.  This  remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  group  of  Laocoon ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  and 
to  others.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  list 
are  omitted,  because  they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  art 

In  writing  the  mythological  articles,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of 
young  persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their 
Greek  names,  and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice 
which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  Continental  writers,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  which  is,  moreover,  of  such  great 
utility  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology 
for  its  introduction  into  this  work. 

For  the  geographical  articles  the  editor  is  alone  responsible.  The  biographical 
and  mythological  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  but  the  geographical  articles  are  written 
entirely  anew  for  the  present  work.  In  addition  to  the  original  sources,  the  editor 
has  availed  himself  of  the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valua- 
ble works  of  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  give  references  to  these  treatises  without  interfering  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  present  work,  but  this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  the  forthcoming  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography."  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  geographical 
portion  of  the  work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names  occurring  in 
the  chief  classical  writers;  but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in  cases 
where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modern  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
article  the  Ethnio  name  and  the  modern  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they 
could  be  ascertained.  In  conclusion,  the  editor  ha!  to  express  his  obligations  to 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  who  has  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  by 
writing  the  geographical  articles  relating  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Loxdo*  August  12th,  1880. 
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AAKASSUS. 

[Aabassus  ('kapaooof ),  a  aity  of  Pisidia ;  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  Arassus,  as  given  in  some 
HISS.;  the  old  Latin  version  of  Strabo  having 
also  Arasum.] 

[Aba  ("Ate),  daughter  of  Zenophanes,  made 
herself  queen  of  Olbe  in  Oilioia ;  her  authority 
was  confirmed  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  she 
was  subsequently  deposed  and  driven  out] 

[Aba  ("AoVj),  more  usually  Aba,  q.  v.] 

Abaclktom  ('k6wcaivov  or  rd  'ASuKatva :  'Ato- 
tamlvoQ :  ruins  near  Tripi),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  west  of  Messana,  and  south 
of  Tyndaris. 

Abje  ("kSat:  'kSalof.  ruins  near  Mxarcho), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  boundaries 
of  BoBotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ar- 
give  Abas,  but  see  Abantes.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence 
derived  the  surname  of  Abaus.  The  temple 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians 
in  the  sacred  war :  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

[Abalus,  an  island  in  the  North  or  German 
Ocean,  where  amber  was  said  to  have  been 
washed  up  by  the  waves,  and  used  by  the  in- 
habitants for  fneL  The  more  usual  name  was 
Barilla.] 

[ABAUS*  or  Abaoto,  a  people  of  Mauretania, 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Roman  power  by 
Theodosius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.] 

[Abantzs  ('AJavref),  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  EuIkbjl  (Horn,  U,  ii,  686).  They  are  said 
to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  first 
tettled  in  Phocis,  where  they  built  Abce,  and 
afterward  to  have  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The 
Abantes  of  Euboea  assisted  in  oolonizing  several 
of  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

AbantIadbs  ('kiavrtadjic},  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas.  A  female  de- 
scendant of  Abas,  as  DanaS  and  Atalante,  was 
sailed  Abanliat. 

AbamtLas.     Vid.  Abantcadis. 

AbantIdas  ('A6avTiias\  son  of  Paseas,  be- 
•ame  tyrant  of  Sioyon,  after  murdering  Ohnias, 
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ABAS. 

the  father  of  Aratus,  B.O.  264,  but  was  soon 
after  assassinated. 

[Abantis  ('Ateirtf),  an  early  name  of  Euboea, 
from  the  Abantes.] 

[Ababbabea  ('A.6ap6aptti),  name  of  a  Naiad, 
mother  of  ./Eeepus  and  Pedasus.] 

[AbIeis  ('Adaptf),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a  Hy- 
perborean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the 
country  about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while 
his  own  country  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In 
his  travels  through  Greece  he  carried  with  him 
an  arrow  as  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gava 
oracles.  His  history  is  entirely  mythical,  and 
is  related  in  various  ways:  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  no  earthly  food,  and  to  have  ridden  on 
his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air. 
He  cured  diseases  by  incantations,  and  delivered 
the  world  from  a  plague.  Later  writers  as- 
cribe to  him  several  works ;  but  if  such  works 
were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they  were 
not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently:  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  placed  about  B.C.  670.  [Abaris  occurs  in 
Nonnus,  Dionya,  11,  182,  but  the  short  quantity 
seems  preferable.' — 2.  A  Latin  hero,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Turnus  against  jEneas :  he  was 
slain  by  Euryalus. — 8.  Called  Gaveatiut  by  Ovid, 
a  friend  of  Phineas,  slain  by  Perseus.] 

J  Abaris  ('k6apic  or  Aiapif),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
ed,  also,  Avarit.  Manetho  places  it  to  the 
east  of  the  Bubastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Saitio  nome,  while  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
what  was  afterward  called  Pelusium.] 

Abakmis  ('Ateovif  or  "A&apvof :  'ASapraSf),  a 
town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacua  on 
the  Asiatio  side  of  the  Hellespont  [Abarnit 
was  also  the  name  of  the  country  lying  around 
and  adjacent  to  the  city.] 

[Ababtds  ('\6apTo? ),  one  of  the  Codridsj,  chosen 
king  of  the  Phocteans.] 

Abas  ('Aoaf).  1.  Son  of  Metanlra,  was  chang 
ed  by  Ceres  (Demeter)  into  a  lizard,  because 
he  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on 
her  wanderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother 
and  drank  eagerly  to  quench   her  thirst — 2. 
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Twelth  king  of  Argos,  ton  of  Lynoeus  and  Hy- 
permoestra,  grandson  of  Danaus,  and  father  of 
Acrisius  ana  Prcetus.  When  he  informed  his 
father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  (Hera).  This  shield  performed 
various  marvels,  and  the  mere  sight  of  it  could 
reduce  a  revolted  people  to  submission.  He  is 
described  as  a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Abm  in  Phocis,  and  of 
the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.— [3.  A  centaur, 
son  of  Irion  ana  Nephele,  a  celebrated  hunter, 
line  of  those  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Lap- 
thas  in  the  fight  that  arose  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous  and  Deidamia. — 4.  A  follower  of  Per- 
seus, who  slew  Pelates  in  the  contest  with  Phin- 
eus. — 6.  A  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  sod  of 
Eurydamas,  slain  by  Diomede. — Others  of  this 
name  occur  in  Virgil  and  Ovid,  who  probably 
derived  their  accounts  of  them  from  the  Cyclic 
poets.] 

[  Ababitis  CASaalrtc),  a  district  of  Phrygia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Lydin.] 

[Abatob  ("Aoaroc ;  .now  Biggtn),  a  small  rocky 
uland  near  Philas  in  the  Nile,  to  which  priests 
Alone  were  allowed  access,  whence  the  name.] 

[AbdagSsxs,  a  Parthian  nobleman  who  revolt- 
ed from  his  king  Artabanus,  and  aided  Tin- 
dates.] 

Abd&ra  (rd  "kMripa,  Abdera,  as,  and  Abdera, 
cram :  'AMypinis,  AbdSrltes  and  Abdertta).  1. 
(Now  Polyttilo),  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Neetus,  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  According  to  mythology,  it  was  founded 
by  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Abderub  ; 
but  according  to  history,  it  was  colonized  by 
Timesius  of  Claxomenn  about  B.O.  658.  Time- 
sius  was  expelled  by  the  Thracians,  and  the 
town  was  colonized  a  second  time  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Teos  in  Ionia,  who  settled  there 
after  their  own  town  had  been  taken  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  644.  Abdera  was  a  flourishing 
town  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  con- 
tinued a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and 
rther  distinguished  men ;  but  its  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding,  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
•'  Abderite"  was  a  term  of  reproach. — 2.  (Now 
Adra),  a  town  of  Hispania  Batiea  on  the  coast, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians. 

AbdEeds  ('A6V5)7oof),  a  favorite  of  Hercules, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes, 
which  Hercules  had  given  him  to  [guard  while 
he  himself]  pursued  the  Bistooes.  Hercules  is 
laid  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera  in  honor 
of  him. 

ABDdrfirfxcs  or  AbdIlShIiois,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent, 
was  made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great 

Abeixa  or  A. villa  ("AoeXia :  Abellanus ;  now 
Avella  Vecchia),  a  town  of  Campania,  not  far  from 
Sola,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
boaa.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  apples,  whence 
Virgil  (uSk,  vii,  140)  calls  it  mMifira,  and  for 
its  great  hazel-nuts,  nucet  AwllOrur.. 

ABiu.ftroit  (AbelKnas :  now  Avellino),  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Sabatus. — [2.  (Now  Martieo  Vttere),  a  town 
of  Luoania,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aciru,  called, 
Cor  distinction'  sake,  Abellinum  Marsicum.] 
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AboIbub,  AcbIrub,  or  AcoXaus  f  A6ya»o» 
"Axoapoo,  Atyapor),  a  name  common  to  many 
rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  tho  district  of 
Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  Of  these  rulers,  one 
is  supposed  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  letter  written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in 
a  church  at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the 
Syriac.    The  letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

Abla  (#  A6ia ;  near  Zarnala),  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia  on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad 
(ir,  2(2),  and  to  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Abia  in  honor  of  Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a 
son  of  Hercules.  At  a  later  time  Abia  belonged 
to  the  Acbsan  League. 

AbIi  ('Adoi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer 
(&,  xul,  6),  and  apparently  a  Thracian  people. 
This  matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

AbIla  (rd  'Kti'ka:  'A6iXttv6c,  probably  Nebi 
Abet),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  afterward  called 
Claudiopolis,  and  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Abilene  (Luke  iiL,  1).  The  position  seems 
doubtfuL  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  being  sixty  stadia  east  of 
the  Jordan. — [2.  A  mountain  of  Mauretania: 
Vid  Abtla.1 

[Abuxmx  ('A&Asmt),  vid.  Aula,  No.  1.1 

AbdUbjb  ('A&ffu^rX  ■**>  called  Embisarus, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  River  Hydaspes,  sent 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  suc- 
cessor. 

[AblSkdb  ('A6Xitpoc),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  An- 
tilochus.] 

Abn6ba  Mom,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  single 
mountain. 

[  AbobbIca  (now  Bayonne),  a  city  of  Galtacia  in 
Hispania  Tarraoooensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mining.] 

[Aboooib  (now  Aboo  Bimbel),  a  city  of  ..Ethi- 
opia, on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  very 
remarkable  ruins.] 

AaOitirlOBos  CJUavov  tcIx<k\  » town  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbor,  after- 
ward called  Ionopolis  ('Iuv&rofcf),  whence  its 
modern  name  Ineboli,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  AxEXAMDxa,  of  whom  Lucian  nas 
left  us  an  account. 

AbSbIqIxxs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  airrbjfiovtt. 
But  the  Aborigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin 
writers  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but 
the  name  of  the  ancient  people  who  drove  the 
Siouli  out  of  Latium,  and  there  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Latini. 

Abobbhab  ('Atbfifiaf.  now  Khabur),  a  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  tho 
east  side  near  Aroesiam.  It  is  called  the  Arax- 
es  by  Xenophoo  (Anabn  i,  4,  §  19),  and  was 
crossed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in 
the  march  from  Sardis  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Babylon,  B.O.  401.  A  branch  of  this  river 
which  rises  near  Nisibis,  and  is  now  called  Jakh 
jakhah,  is  probably  the  ancient  Mygdonins.  The 
Khabur  rises  near  Oriah,  and  is  joined  near  the 
Lake  of  Khatuniyah  by  the  Jakbjakhah,  after 
which  the  united  stream  flows  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  course  of  the  Khabur  is  very  in- 
correctly represented  in  the  maps. 
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ACACETES. 


Ajuladatas  ('\tpa6u.Tas\  a  king  of  Susa,  and 
ao  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophou 'a  Cyropedia.  His  wife,  Pan- 
thea,  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian 
camp.  In  consequence  of  the  honorable  treat- 
ment which  she  received  from  Cyrus,  Abrada- 
tas  joined  the  latter  with  bis  forces.  He  fell  in 
the  first  battle  in  which  be  fought  for  him,  while 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Croesus  at  Thymbrana,  on  the  Pactolus.  In- 
consolable at  her  loss,  Panthea  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life,  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised 
in  honor  of  them. 

[Abrxttehb  ('A6pcrrm>q),  a  region  of  Mysia, 
on  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  said  to  hare  been 
so  called  from  the  nymph  AbrctiaJ 

AbrinoatCi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Avranchet. 

AbeocSmas  ('A6poit6/iac),  one  of  the  satraps 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
B.C.  401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cy- 
rus, but  did  not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa. 

[ABaoc&xxa  ('A.6poK6/aic,  Ion.),  son  of  Darius 
ana  Phratagune,  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerx- 
es to  Greece,  anid  was  slain  at  Thermopylae.] 

[Abrok  ("Afyxjv),  son  of  the  Attic  orator  Ly- 
curguR, — 2.  Son  of  Calliae,  of  the  deme  of  Bate 
in  Attica,  who  wrote  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks.] 

Abbony  ohdb  ('Alpumxoc),  sn  Athenian,  who 
served  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  and  was 
subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  with 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  respecting  the  for- 
tifications of  Athens. 

AbeotSnum,  mother  of  Thkkistooueb. 

AbbStSnck  ('AopoTovov :  now  Sabart  or  Old 
Tripoli),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians ;  a  colony 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  also  called  Sabntta 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  CEa  and  Lep~ 
tis  Magna,  the  African  Tripoli*; 

[Abeonius  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan 
age,  pupil  of  Porcius  Latro.  Aocording  to  Vos- 
sius,  there  were  two  of  this  name,  father  and 
ton.] 

[Absozeucks  ('Atpoittfiic),  a  Thraciaa^- inter- 
preter of  the  Thracian  king  Seutbes,  mentioned 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophou.] 

Abstbtides  or  ArsTBTLDEs,  sc  insula  ('Aipvp- 
riitc:  now  Chereo,  Otero,  Ferosina,  and  Chao), 
the  name  of  four  islands  off  the  coast  of  Ulyn- 
cum,  [the  principal  one  of  which  was  Absobcs, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name.]  Aocording  to 
one  tradition,  Absyrtus  was  shun  in  these  isl- 
ands by  bis  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason. 

Absybtos  or  Afsyetdb  ('Afvproc),  ton  of 
^Ee'tes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea, 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  took  her 
brother  Absyrtus  with  her ;  and  when  she  was 
nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered 
Absyrtus,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed 
them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might  thus  be 
detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was  com- 
mitted, was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  rf/tvo,  "  to  cut"  Aocording  to  another  tra- 
dition, Absyrtus  did  not  accompany  Medea,  but 
was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  pursuit  of  her.  He 
overtook  her  in  Corcyra,  where  she  had  been 


kindly  received  by  king  Aldnous,  who  refuseu 
to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus.  When  he  over- 
took her  a  second  time  in  certain  islands  off  the, 
Illyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  bod 
of  JSetes,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  called 
by  some  writers  iEgialeue. 

AbCltdbs  ('A&w/U'ri/r),  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satrapy 
was  restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and 
his  son  Oxyathres  were  afterward  executed  by 
Alexander  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed.    , 

Abcbnus  Valbns.     Vid.  Valkns. 

Abos  (now  Humber),  a  river  in  Britain. 

[  Abds  ('Aoof :  now  Aghri-Dagh),  a  mountain 
chain  of  Armenia  Major,  and  believed  by  the 
natives  at  {he  present  day  to  be  the  Ararat  of' 
Scripture.] 

AbtdSnus  ('Afotiip/oc),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria,  His  date  is  uneer 
tain :  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megastbe- 
nes  and  Berosus,  and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  di- 
alect His  work  was  particularly  valuable  for 
chronology.  The  fragments  of  his  history  have 
been  published  by  Soaliger,  De  Mmendatione 
Temporum;  and  Richter,  Beroti  Chaldaorum 
Hittoria,  Ac,  Lips,  1826. 

Abidos  ( "Atvoof :  'Atnitpioc).  L,  A  town  ot 
the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian 
colony.  It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sestos,  but  a 
little  lower  down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  constructed  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, B.C.  480,  commenced  a  little  higher  up 
than  Abydos,  and  touched  the  European  shore 
between  Sestos  and  Madytus.  The  site  of  Aby-  • 
doe  is  a  little  north  of  Sultania  or  the  old  castle 
of  Asia,  which  is  opposite  to  the  old  castle  of 
Europe. — 2.  (Ruins  near  Arabat  el  Matfoon  and 
El  Birbeh),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kile ;  once  second  only  to  Thebes, 
but  in  Strabo's  time  (AD.  14)  a  small  village. 
It  had  a  temple  of  Osiris  and  a  Memnoniwn,  both 
still  standing,  and  an  oracle.  Here  was  found 
the  inscription  known  as  the  Table  of  Abydot, 
which  oontains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

Abyla  or  Abila  Mons  or  Coldmha  ('A6iXrj  or 
'ASiXti  orrffa)  or  bpoe :  now  Jebel  Zatout,  i  e, 
Apeef  Hill,  above  Ceuta),  a  mountain  in  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  forming  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  south  or  African  coast  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum.  This  and  Mount  Calpe  (Gibraltar), 
opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish  coast  were  called 
the  Columni  of  Hercules,  from  the  fa&Te  that  they 
were  originally  one  mountain,  whicL  was  torn 
asunder  by  Hercules. 

Aoacaujb  ('AxaKa?.Xie),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom  Apollo  begot  a  sod,  Miletus,  as  well  as 
other  children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  narcissus. 

Acacksium  ('Akoktjowv  :  'Akokjjoioc),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name. 

AoACK&fos  ('Akwcijoioc),  a  surname  of  Mer 
cury  (Hermes),  for  which  Homer  uses  the  form 
Acaeete*.  Some  writers  derive  it  from  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Acacesium,  in  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  brought  up ;  others  from  a 
priv.  and  kokos*  "ud  suppose  it  to  mean  "  the 
god  who  does  not  hurt  The  same  surname 
u  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  its  meaning  it  that  of  benefactor  oi 
deliverer  from  eviL 

Aoaoxtbs.     Vid.  AoAorsros. 
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[Aoioos  ("  A«<wof),  bod  of  Lyeaon,  a  king  in : 
Arcadia,  who  brought  up  Mercury  (Hermes), , 
^nd  founded  Acacesium :  vtd.  Aoacesiub.]  j 

AoIdEmIa  ('AnaSq/teta  or  'Axaiciqfua :  also 
Academla  in  the  older  Latin  writers),  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Cephissus,  six  stadia  from  Athens,  i 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Academos,  and  ' 
subsequently  a  gymnasium,  which  was  adorned 
by  Cimon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  j 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art  Here  taught 
.Plato,  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  him  his  followers,  who 
were  hence  called  the  Aeadaniei.  or  Academic 
philosophers.  When  Sulla  besieged  Athens  in 
B.C.  87,  he  cnt  down  the  plane  trees  in  order  to 
construct  his  military  machines ;  bat  the  place 
was  restored  soon  afterward.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Qucestiones  Academical" 

AoIdSmIcl     Vid.  Academia. 

Aoadeiujs  ('AJcdSji/toc),  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  .she 
was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnee.  For  this  the 
Tyudanda  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and 
whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica, 
they  spared  the  land  belonging  to  Academus. 
Via.  Aoademia. 

Acalandkus  (now  Balandrella),  a  river  in  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm. 

[  Aoalanthis  ('AicaXavOi;),  daughter  of  Pierus, 
changed  by  the  muses  into  a  thistle-finch.  Vid 
PnmCB.] 

[Aoamantis  ('Ajta/iavrtc),  one  of  the  Attic 
tribes,  so  named  from  the  hero  Acamas  I.] 

AoXxas  ('Axa/jof).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Diomedes  to  Troy  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen.  During  his  stay 
at  Troy  he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter 
of  Priam,  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse  at  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe 
Acamantis  derived  its  name  from  him. — 2.  Son 
of  Antenor  and  Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  Tro- 
jans, slain  by  Meriones. — 8.  Son  of  Eussorus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slam  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. — [4.  Son  of 
Anns,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by 
Meriones.] 

[Acamas  ('Aku/ioc  :  now  Capo  Salizano  or  St. 
Ptfano),  a<promontory  at  the  northwest  end  of 
Cyprus.] 

[  Aoampsib  ('Ajca/iftc :  now  Jbckorak  or  Bilu- 
mi),  a  river  of  Asia  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pontus  and  Colchis,  and  so  named  from 
its  impetuous  course,  a  priv.  and  Kaairro.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  themselves  Boat.] 

Acanthus  ('Ajcav6o{ :  .'AxdvOtoc).  1.  (Ruins 
near  £rto),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  con- 
nects the  peninsula  of  Athos  with  Ohalcidice,  on 
the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes  {vid.  Atiios).  It  was 
founded  by  die  inhabitants  of  Andros,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans. 
— 8.  (Now  DathurX  a  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Kile,  120  stadia  south  of  Memphis,  with  a 
temple  of  Osiris. 

[AoAimniB  ('Axavdot),  a  Lacedemonian,  victor 
»t  Olympia  in  the  SiavXot,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  ran  naked  at  these  games.] 

Aoabhan  ('Aicapvav,  -fivof),  one  of  the  Epigo- 


ni,  son  of  Alcmsson  and  OaHirrhog,  and  brother 
of  Ampboterua.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus  when  tbey  were  very  young,  nnd  Callir- 
rhoe  prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  make  her  sons 
grow  quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  father.  TTie  prayer  was  grant- 
ed, and  Acarnan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus, 
his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderera  as  far  as  Tegea,  where,  however, 
they  were  received  and  rescued.  They  after- 
ward went  to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded 
the  state  called  after  him  Acarnania. 

AoAEsArfA  ('Anapvavia  :  'AKapvav,  Svoc),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  on  the 
west  and  southwest  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the 
northeast  by  Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimes 
included  in  Acarnania,  and  on  the  east  by  iEto- 
lia,  from  which  at  a  later  time  it  was  separated 
by  the  Achelous.  The  name  of  Acarnania  does 
not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  the  Taphiij  Telebose, 
and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by  the  Curetes, 
who  emigrated  from  jEtolia  and  settled  there. 
At  a  later  time  a  colony  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acarnan,  the  son  of  Alcmteon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  oentury 
B.C.  the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  Acamanians  first  emerge  from 
obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesinn 
war,  B.C.  481.  They  were  then  a  rude  people, 
living  by  piracy  and  robbery,  aud  they  always 
remained  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civili- 
zation and  refinement.  They  were  good  sling- 
ers,  and  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and  courage. 
The  different  towns  formed  a  league  with  a 
strategus  at  their  head  in  time  of  war:  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  met  at  Stratos,  and  subse- 
quently at  Thyrium  or  Leucas.  Under  the 
Romans  Acarnania  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia. 

[AcASTB  I^Ajcuotti),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.] 

Acastus  ('A*:a<rrof),  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomache.  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in 
the  Cabrdonian  hunt  His  sisters  were  induced 
by  Medea  to  cut  up  their  father  and  boU  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  young  again.  Acastus, 
in  consequence,  drove  Jason  ana  Medea  from 
Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honor 
of  his  father.  During  these  games  Astydamia, 
the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hippolyte,  first 
saw  Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from 
the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus,  faithful 
to  his  benefactor,  refused  to  listen  to  her  ad- 
dresses, she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  im- 
proper conduct  Shortly  afterward,  when  Acastai 
and  Peleus  were  hunting  on  Mount  Pelion,  and 
the  latter  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  took  his 
sword  from  him,  and  left  him  alone.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Centaurs ; 
but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or  Mercury  (Hermes), 
returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him,  together 
with  his  wife. — [2.  A  king  of  Dulichium,  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey.] 

Aobabus.     Vid.  Abqakcb. 

[Aoca,  a  companion  of  the  Volscian  heroine 
Camilla] 

Aoca  LaubxmtIa  or  LabwtIa,  a   mythical 
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woman  id  early  Roman  story.  According  to 
one  account,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulua,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf 
Another  account  connects  her  with  the  legend 
of  Hercules,  by  whose  advice  she  succeeded  in 
making  Oarutiue  or  Tarrutius,  an  Etruscan, 
lore  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  in- 
herited his  large  property,  which  she  left  to  the 
Roman  people.  Ancus  Mareius,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the 
Larentalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  Lares.  According  to  other  accounts,  again, 
she  was  not  the  wife  of  Fanstulus,  but  a  pros- 
titute, who,  from  her  mode  of  life,  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Lares,  from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to 
be  derived. 

L.  Aooics  or  Attics,  an  early  Roman  tragio 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  born  B.C. 
170,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a 
young  man,  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
His  tragedies  were  chiefly  imitated  from  the 
Greek,  but  he  :ilso  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (Pratextata) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honor  of  his  patron,  D.  Brutus. 
We  possess  only  fragments  of  his  tragedies, 
but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote  An- 
rutin  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ;  and  a  prose  work,  IAbri 
DidoKalion,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  his- 
tory of  poetry.  The  fragments  of  his  tragedies 
are  given  by  Bothe,  Poet.  Setniei  Latin,  vol  v. 
Lips,  1884;  and  those  of  the  Didascalia  by 
Madvig,  De  L.  Attii,  Didatcaliii  Comment,  Haf- 
niffl,  1881. 

Acoo,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Oosar, 
B.C.  63,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Acs.      Vid.  Ptolexam. 

[  Aoebattts  ('Axinxrrof),  a  priest  and  prophet 
at  Delphi,  who  with  sixty  men  alone  did  not 
abandon  the  place  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and 
bis  army. — 2.  A  poet  of  the  Greek  anthology.] 

Acerbae,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  sister  of  Ring  Pygmalion. 
He  had  concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth, 
knowing  the  avarioe  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was 
murdered  by  Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain 
bis  treasures  through  his  sister.  The  prudence 
of  Elissa  saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated 
from  Phoenicia.  In  this  account,  taken  from 
Justin.  Aoerbas  is  the  same  person  as  Siohteue, 
and  Elissa  the  same  as  Dido  in  Virgil  (u£>t,  i, 
848,  teg.).  The  names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly 
more  correct  than  in  Virgil :  for  Virgil  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  has  changed  a  foreign  name  into  one 
more  convenient  to  hun. 

Aoktulb  (Acerranus).  1.  (Now  Acerra\  a 
town  in  Campania  on  the  Claniue,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  in  BC.  882.  It  was  de- 
atroyed  by  Hannibal,  but  was  rebuilt  2.  (Now 
Otrra),  a  town  of  the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Trans- 


AcSBaio$Kia  ('Ajcepoatdfuif),  a   surname  of 


Apollo,  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair,  which 
was  never  cut  or  shorn. 

[Aces  ('A«o?f),  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
from  which  the  country  of  the  Hyrcanions,  Par- 
thians,  Ghorasniians,  At,  was  watered  Dy  means 
of  canals.  On  the  conquest  of  this  region  by 
the  Persian  king,  the  stoppage  of  this  irrigation 
converted  many  fertile  lands  into  barren  wastea 
This  river  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Ochus  pr  Oxus,  and  Wilson  (Ariana,  p. 
129),  following  Gatterer,  inclines  to  the  latter.] 

[Aoisixiifus  {'Axtaa/ievic),  a  king  of  Thrace, 
father  of  Periboea,  and  said  to  have  founded  the 
city  Aoesamenm  in  Macedonia.] 

[Aoesamdek  ('A/cetravdpof),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  'an  account  of  Oyrene.1 

Acesas  ('Axeffdf),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  (polt/mitariiu).  He  and  his 
son  Helioon  were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus 
for  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias.  They  must  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato, 
who  mention  this  peplus. 

[AoKsiMBaoTtm  {'AneaiftSpoToc ),  an  admiral  of 
the  Rhodians,  and  a  delegate  to  the  conference 
between  T.  Flamininus  and  Philippus.] 

AoisiNxs  ('Ajieoivii; :  ' kutaivos).  1.  (Now 
Chenaub),  a  river  in  India,  into  which  the  Hydas- 
pes  flows,  and  which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus. 
— 2.  (Now  Alcantara),  a  river  in  Sicily,' near 
Tauromenium,  called  also  Onobalas. 

[Aoestos  ('Ax&nor),  an  appellation  of  Apollo, 
"  the  healer,"  from  wcto/iai.] 

[Aoebta.     Vid.  Segesta.] 

Acbbtes  ('/uclartic),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman 
of  the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  was  sent 
by  her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  which  infested  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sio- 
ily,  the  river-god  Crimiaus  begot  by  her  a  son, 
Acestes,  who  was  afterward  regarded  as  the 
hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Segesta. 
JSneas,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  was  hospitably 
received  by  Aoestes. 

[Aoestodoecb  ('AjccoTotopoe),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian from  whom  Plutarch  quotes  some  incidents 
relating  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  his  Life  of 
Tbemistoclee.] 

Agistor  CAxiorup).  1.  Surnamed  Baeat,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragio  poet 
at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes. 
— 2.  A  sculptor  of  Cnosus,  who  flourished  about 
RC.  482.] 

[Aoxstobides  ('/LKcaropidijc),  a  Corinthian 
chosen  general  by  the  Syraousans,  but  banished 
from  Syracuse  by  Agathocles.] 

Agh*a  ('Axaia,  from  &x<K,  "grief"),  "the 
distressed  one,"  a  surname  of  Ceres  (Demeter) 
at  Athens,  so  called  on  aooount  of  her  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her  daughter. 

AohjKI  ('Ajfcwoi),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were,  according  to  tradition,  descended 
from  Acheus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and 
Creusa,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achan 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence 
migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which 
became  subject  to  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterward  called 
Achaia.  As  they  were  the  ruling  nation  in 
Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  times,  Homer  fre- 
quently gives  the  name  of  Aohau  to  the  00UW 
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rve  Greets.  On  the  conquest  of  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclldse  and  the 
Dorians  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
many  of  the  Acbssi  under  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  left  their  country  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then 
called  JSgialea,  and  inhabited  by  the  Ionians, 
whom  they  expelled  from  the  country,  which 
was  henceforth  called'  Achaia,  The  expelled 
Ionians  migrated  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Aebffii  settled  in  twelve  cities:  Pellene,  jEgira, 
J3gas,  Bura,  Helice,  -dEgiuni,  Rhypaj,  Patrrc, 
Phara,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and  Tritaaa.  These 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  governed  by  Tisa- 
menus and  his  descendants  till  Ogyges,  upon 
whose  death  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established  in  each  state;  but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Achsri  took  no  part;  and  they  had  little  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the 
Achffii,  who  were  then  subject  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, resolved  to  renew  their  ancient  league  for 
the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  oelebrated  Achaean 
League.  It  at  first  consisted  of  only  four  towns, 
Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaw,  and  Pharaa,  but  was  sub- 
sequently joined  by  the  other  towns  of  Acbaia, 
with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It 
did  not,  however,  obtain  much  importance  till 
B.C.  261,  when  Aratus  united  to  it  his  native 
town,  Sicyon.  The  example  of  Sicyon  was. 
followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  league  soon  "became  the  chief 

Solitical  power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achrei 
eclared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed 
the  league,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town 
of  the  league,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius,  in  B.C.  146,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
ern Greece  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Aohau.  The  different  states  composing 
the  Acbffian  League  had  equal  rights.  The 
assemblies  of  the  league  were  lield  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  a  grove  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus}  Homagyrius  near  jEgium.  At  these 
assemblies  all  the  business  of  the  league  was 
conducted,  sad  at  the  spring  meeting  the  public 
functionaries  were  chosen.  These  were:  1.  A 
strategus  (arpariiy&t)  or  general,  and  a  hippar- 
ehus  (Iiriraftxo;)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry ; 
2.  A  secretary  (ypaft/taTeic) ;  and,  8.  Tan  demi- 
urgi  (itifuovjryot,  also  called  apxovrec),  who  appear 
to  have  had  the  right  of  convening  the  assembly. 
For  further  particulars,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art 
Achaicum  Podia. 

Ac&shihes  ('Axat/ttvtic).  1.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Achamenida  ('A^m/imAn),  which  was  the  no- 
blest family  of  the  Pasargadaj,  the  noblest  of  the 
Persian  tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjec- 
tive Achammiw  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  [Some 
writers  identify  him  with  the  Djmuehid  of  the 
Oriental  historians.] — 2.  Son  of  Darius  I,  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  B.C. 
480.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by 
loams  the  Libyan,  BO.  480. 

AcBjKkikIdes  or  AohekinIdu,  son  of  Ada- 
mastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  comnanion  of  Ulysses, 
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who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he  fled  fresa 
the  Cyclopes.  Here  he  was  found  by  JEsmut, 
who  took  him  with  him. 

AcHJEUB  ('Ajatof).  1.  Son  of  Xulhns,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Acicsx — 2.  Governor 
under  Antiochus  III.  of  all  Asia  west  of  Mount 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis, 
and  put  to  death  B.O.  214.— 8.  Of  Eretria  in 
Eubcea,  a  tragic  poet,  born  B.C-  484.  In  447,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dra- 
mas, according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty-four 
or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize 
once.  In  the  satyrical  drama  he  possessed 
considerable  merit  The  fragments  of  his  pieces 
have  been  published  by  Urlkshs,  Bonn,  1 884 ; 
[and  by  Wagner  in  his  Fragmenia  Tragieorum 
Oraconcm  (in  Didot's  Biblioth.  GrecA  p.  36-62. 
The  snlyrio  pieces  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately in  Friend's  Oraeorum  Satyrograpkorum 
Fragmenta,  Berlin,  1887.— 4.  A  Greek  tragic 
poet  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  at  a  later  period 
than  the  foregoing,  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine 
period :  he  was  said  to  have  written  ten  or  four- 
teen tragedies.] 

AoKili  ('A^mof:  'Axatu).  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  J5gi- 
alea  (AlyiaXeia)  or  JSgialus  (AiyuzXof),  i.  e.  the 
coast  land,  was  bounded  on  the  norm  by  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  EUs  and  Arcadia,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Sioyonia.  It  was  a  nar- 
row slip  of  oountry  sloping  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  Tbe  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  porta.  Respecting  its  inhabitants, 
vid.  Aobml — 2.  A  district  in  Thessaly,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Achffii.  It  retained  the  name  of  Acbaia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. — 8.  The  Roman  province  in- 
cluded Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece  south 
of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  B.  C.-146,  and  hence 
derived  its  name. 

[AohaIa,  ('Atoio),  a  city  and  harbor  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  by 
Arrian  in  his  Periplus.] 

[  AohabIo*  ('A.x<lpaKa),  a  village  near  Nysa  in 
Lydia,  having  a  oelebrated  Plutonium,  and  an 
oracular  cave  of  Charon,  where  intimations  were 
given  to  the  sick  respecting  the  cure  of  their 
maladies.] 

[  Achardhus  ('Ajfapdfof :  now  Egorlik),  a  river 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  flowing  from  the  Caucasus 
into  the  Palus  Mssotis.] 

AoHABN.fi  ( 'Axapvai :  'kxapveift  pi,  'AxapvijcX 
tbe  principal  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Eneis,  sixty  stadia  north  of  Athens,  pos- 
sessed a  rough  and  warlike  population,  who  were 
able  to  furnish  three  thousand  hoplita  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their 
land  was  fertile,  and  they  carried  on  considerable 
traffic  in  charcoal    One  of  the  plays  of  Aristo- 

S banes  bears  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
emus. 

Achab&a,  a  town  in  Theasaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  River  Pamisus. 

[Achates,  a  friend  and  companion  of  JBa*m, 
so  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  of  Ins  attachment, 
that  "  fidus  Achates "  became  subsequently  a 
proverb.] 
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Achates  (now  Dirillo),  a  river  in  southern 
fcficfly,  between  Camarina  and  Gels,  in  which  the 
first  agate  is  said  to  hare  been  found. 

AchxxoIses,  a  surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Aehelous  and  a  Muse ;  also  a  sur- 
name of  water  nymphs. 

AcBBXdcs  ('AxtX^ot :  'kxtXGiot  in  Horn. :  now 
Atpro  Potamo),  more  anciently  called  Those, 
A  Twins,  and  Thestius,  the  largest  river  in 
Greece.  It  rises  in  Mount  Pmdus,  and  flows 
southward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Acar- 
nania  and  iEtolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea 
opposite  the  islands  called  Bchinades,  [which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  part  by 
the  depositions  of  this  very  rapid  river.]  It  is 
•bout  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length. 
The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the  offspring 
of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of  their 
three  thousand  sons.  He  fought  with  Hercules 
for  Deianlra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest 
He  then  took  the  form  of  a  boll,  but  was  again 
overcome  by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of 
one  of  his  horns,  which,  however,  he  recovered 
by  giving  up  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  According 
to  Ovid(lM,  ix,  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the 
horn  which  Hercules  took  from  Aehelous  into 
the  horn  of  plenty.  Aehelous  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Oreeee,  and  was  invoked  in  prayers, 
sacrifices,  its.  On  several  coins  of  Acarnania, 
the  god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head 
of  an  old  man.  Aehelous  was  also  the  name  of 
a  river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another  in  Pbthiotis 
in  Tbosealy. 

AcancixiDsg.     Vid.  AouufiNiDzs. 

Acnfiaos  Vkxipuv),  the  name  of  several  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world. — 1. 
[Now  Ourla,  or  River  of  <Su/t.]  A  river  in  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  Lake 
Acherusia  into  the  Ionian  Sea. — 2.  A  river  in 
Elis,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus. — S.  [Proba- 
bly Ltu  or  Arconti.]  A  river  in  southern  Italy, 
'in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexan- 
der of  Epirus  perished. — t.  The  river  of  the 
lower  world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and 
joto  which  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  Oocytus  flow. 
In  late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used,  in 
a  general  sense,  to  designate  the  whole  of  the 
lower  world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Aoberuns)  from 
very  early  times,  as  wa  must  infer  from  their 
Aekentnhci  {tori,  which  treated  of  the  deification 
of  souls,  and  of  the  sacrifices  (Achervntia  taera) 
by  which  this  was  to  be  effected. 

AadEaoxTXA.  1.  (Now  Aeermxa),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence 
Horace  (Carm,  iii.,  4,  14)  speaks  of  eelta  nidum 
Acherontiat. — 2.  A  town  on  the  River  Acheron, 
id  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  I' id.  AoHiaoH, 
No.  8. 

AciiEnfsiA  ('Axcpovaia  Tiifivr]  or  'A^rpowxtf), 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which, 
like  the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron, 
were  at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  connected 
leilh  the  lower  world,  until  at  lost  the  Ache- 
rusia came  to  be  considered  to  be  in  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief 
teems  to  have  been  first  attached  was  the  Ache- 
rusia in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.    Other  lakes  or  swamps  of  the  same 


i  name  were  near  Hermione  in  Argolis,  between 
Cumae  and  Cape  Misenum  in  Campania,  and 
lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  Acheruria  was 
also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  Heracles,  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  into  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the 
dog  Cerberus. 

Aohxtdk,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  Aoholla  ('A^oAXa :  'kxoTJlalof 
Achillit&nus :  now  El  Allah,  ruins),  a  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory (Byiacena),  a  little  above  the  northern 
point  of  the  Syrtis  Minor. 

Achillas  (' kxtUag),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  and 
commander  of  the  troops  when  Pompey  fled  to 
Egypt,  B.O.  48.  It  was  he  and  L  Septimius 
who  killed  Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  resisting  Csesar,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Alex 
andrea.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  U. 
death  by  Arsinoe,  the  youngest  sister  of  Ptolemy, 
6.0.  47. 

[AoHiLLtis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  turning  on  the 
story  of  Achilles.     Vid.  Statius,]    • 

Achilles  ('A^iXXevf),  the  great  hero  of  the 
Iliad — Homeric  ttory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of 
Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his 
father's  name,  he  is  often  called  Pet\de»,  Peltiar 
da,  or  Pellon,  and  from  his  grandfather's,  JEaci- 
in.  He  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  who  taught 
him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  healing 
art  he  was  instructed  by  Chiron,  the  centaur. 
His  mother,  Thetis,  foretold  him  that  his  fate 
was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or  to  live 
a  long  but  inglorious  life.  The  hero  chose  the 
former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  from 
which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to  return.  In 
fifty  ships,  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hel- 
lenes, and  Achteans,  against  Troy.  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  greeks,  and  the  worthy  favorite  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  Juno  (Hera).  Previous  to  the  dis- 
pute with  Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country 
around  Troy,  and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on 
the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Ohryse'is  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take 
away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered 
ber  on  the  persuasion  of  Minerva  (Athena),  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  prom- 
ised that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  until  the  Achteans  should  have  hon- 
ored ber  eon.  The  affairs  of  the  Greeks  de- 
clined in  consequence,  and  they  were  at  last 
pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the  res- 
toration of  Briseis ;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus,  his  dear 
est  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men,' 
his  horses,  and  his  armor.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  he  was 
seized  with  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
bim,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Vulcan  (Hephaastus),  and  Iris  appeared  to  roust 
him  from  his  lamentations,  ana  exhorted  hiia 
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to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroelus.  Achilles  now 
rose,  and  his  thundering  Toice  alone  put  the 
Trojans  to  flight  When  his  new  armor  was 
brought  to  him,  he  hurried  to  the  field  of  battle, 
disdaining  to  take  any  drink  or  food  until  the 
death  of  his  friend  should  be  avenged.  He 
wounded  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans,  and  at 
length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew 
him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After  this,  he 
burned  the  body  of  Patroelus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sac- 
rificed to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and 
subsequently  gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to 
Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg  for  it  Achil- 
les himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scsean  gate, 
before  Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does 
not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a 
few  passages  (xxii,  858 ;  xxL,  278).  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv,  36), 
where  it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is 
not  mentioned — was  lamented  by  gods  and  men, 
that  his  remains,  together  with  those  of  Patrft- 
clus,  were  buried  in  a  golden  urn,  which  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  had  given  as  a  present  to  The- 
tis, and  were  deposited  in  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound  was  raised 
over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of 
the  Iliad :  he  is  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of 
all  the  Greeks;  be  is  affectionate  toward  his 
mother  and  his  friends :  formidable  in  battles, 
which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and  without 
fear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  susceptible  of  the 
gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  hon- 
or is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and 
anger,  bnt  withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will 
of  the  grds. — Later  tradition*.  These  chiefly 
consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history  of 
his  youth  i*u  death.  His  mother,  wishing  to 
make  her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  oon- 
cealed  him  by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  mortal  parts  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  by  day  to  have  anointed  him^with 
ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  discovered  his 
child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror.  Thetis 
left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  intrusted  him 
to  Chiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him  in 
the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the  phor- 
minx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name,  Li- 
gyron,  i.  «,  the  "whining,''  into  Achilles.  Chi- 
ron fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and  the 
marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal 
by  dipping  him  in  the  River  Styx,  and  succeed- 
ed with  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which 
she  held  him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowing  that  this 
war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lyoomedes  of  Soyros,  where  he  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his 
•  golden  locks.  But  his  real  character  did  not 
remain  ooncealed  long,  for  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, Deidamla,  became  mother  of  a  son,  Pyr- 
rhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him.  Ulysses  at  last 
discovered  his  place  of  concealmeut,  and  Achil- 
les immediately  promised  his  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
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thesilea,  an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with 
Memnon  and  Troilus.  The  aooounU  of  ms 
death  differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in 
stating  that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  bands,  or, 
at  least,  not  without  the  interference  of  the  god 
Apollo.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  waa 
killed  by  Apollo  himself-,  aooording  to  others, 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  kill- 
ing him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo  merely 
directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achillea, 
and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.  Others,  again,  ro- 
ute that  Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of 
Priam,  and,  tempted  by  the  promise  that  he. 
should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join 
the  Trojans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assas- 
sinated there  by  Paris.  His  body  was  rescued 
by  Ulysses  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian ;  his  ar- 
mor was  promised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
test between  the  two  heroes  who  had  rescued 
his  body.  Vid.  Ajax.  After  his  death,  Achil- 
les became  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world, 
and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  where 
he  was  united  with  Medea  or  Iphigenla— [2.  A 
son  of  the  Earth  (yvytvvt),  to  whom  Juno  (Hera) 
fled  for  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  grateful  for  this  service,  '■ 
promised  him  that  all  who  bore  this  name  for 
the  time  to  come  should  be  illustrious  person- 
ages.— S.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron,  after  whom 
Chiron  named  the  son  of  Peleus. — i.  The  in 
ventor  of  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  according 
to  one  account — 6.  Son  of.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Lamia,  so  beautiful  that  Pan  awarded  to  him 
the  prixe  of  beauty  over  every  competitor.  Ve- 
nus was  so  offended  at  this,  that  she  inspired 
Pan  with  a  fruitless'  passion  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his 
person.] 

Achillxs  Tatius,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Achil- 
les Statius,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing 
the  adventures  of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and 
Leucippe,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips,  1821.  Sui- 
das  ascribes  to  this  Achilles  a  work  on  the 
sphere  (irepi  o+aipac),  a  fragment  of  which,  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Phasnomena 
of  Aratus,  is  still  extant  But  this  work  waa 
written  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  printed  in 
Petavius,  Uranologia,  Paris,  1680,  and  Amster- 
dam, 1703. 

AohuxIum  ('Ax&Anov),  a  fortified  plaoe  near 
the  promontory  SigSum  in  the  Troad,  [founded 
by  the  Mytileneans,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  Achilles  was  supposed  to  have  been 
buried.]  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Straits  of  Kaffa,  on 
the  Asiatio  side. 

AoHimtug  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  un- 
der Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months  in  Alexandres,  and  put  to  death 
AD.  296. 

Aooiu.bi.ob  DbSmos  ('AxiXXnor  ipi/tof:  now 
Tendera  or  Tendra),  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  in 
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tide  Buzine  Sea,  Dot  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  where  Achilles  ia  said  to  have 
made  a  race-course.  Before  it  lay  the  cele- 
brated Island  of  Achilles  {Imuia  AekiUit)  or 
Leuce  (Acvk?),  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Achilles. 

AchillSus  P0&TO8  ('Axitoeioc  fytqv),  a  har- 
bor in  Laeonia,  near  the  promontory  Tnnarum. 

AcuillIdeb,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles. 

Aohillis  Insula.     Vid  Aohillkus  Deomos. 

Aohiboe  ('Axtpori),  daughter  of  Nilus  and  wife 
of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
.JSgyptus  and  Danaus. 

Aouin,  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
writers,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achsei,  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  Greek  nation.     Vid.  Acbjo. 

AOHOLLA.       Vid.   ACHILLA. 

AoholCe.     Vid.  Hasptla 

AchbAdina  or  AcbIdIna.     Vid.  Straoosa' 

Acichobios  ('AntxupuK),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
in  B.  C.  280.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are 
the  same  person,  the  former  being  only  a  title, 
and  the  latter  the  real  name. 

AcIdIlIa  (mater),  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
the  well  Acidalius,  near  Orchomenos,  where  she 
need  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

[Adidas  ('Aiudac),  a  small  river  of  Triphylian 
Elis,  which  ran  into  the  Anigrus.] 

AoIdInus,  L.  ManlIob.  1.  One  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  prater  ur- 
banus,  B.  C.  210,  served  against  Hasdrubal  in 
2C7,  and  was  sent  into  Spain  in  206,  where  he 
remained  till  199. — 2.  Surnamed  Fblviands,  be- 
cause he  originally  belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens, 
praetor  B.  0. 188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in 
179  with  his  own  brother  Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time. 

[Aoidon  ('Ajciouv),  same  as  the  Adidas,  q.  v.] 

AotlIa  Gxns,  plebeian.  Ito  members  are 
mentioned  under  the  family  names  of  A  viola, 
Balbus,  and  Glabrio. 

[AcmsEfs  ('AkiXiot/v^),  b  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  between  Antitaurus  and  the  Euphrates.] 

[Aoiiuncdm  or  Aoumikodh  (now  Peterward- 
«'n\  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube.] 

[AonrauK  or  Aquracuii  (now  Buda  or  Old 
O/en,)  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Pannonia,  on 
the  Danube.] 

[Aoikipo  (ruins  near  Rondo),  a  town  of  His- 
pania  Bsetioa,  of  which  some  remarkable  remains 
still  exist] 

[Aoiaig  ('Ajttpic :  now  Agri\  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.1 

Aois  ('Ax(f)  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaathie,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus 
the  Cyclops,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood,  gushing  forth  from  un- 
der the  rock,  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into 
the  River  Acis  or  Acinius  (now  Fiume  di  Jaci). 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  jEtaa.  This  story,  which 
is  related  only  by  Ovid  (Metn  xiii,  760,  teq.),  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs 
forth  from  under  a  rock. 

[Aois  ('JU(j),  a  river  of  Sicily.  Vid.  the  fore- 
go"*] 


[Action  CAjcftav).  1.  A  companion  of  Di«v 
medes,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  for  disre- 
spect to  Venus.  2.  Son  of  FJytius  of  Lymes- 
bus,  a  companion  of  jEneas.] 

Acmomia  ('AKfiovia :  'Ax/jovtrijf :  Aanonentit), 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

AcmSnidru,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
h  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  and  as  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopea 

Acoctks  ('Ano/r^f),  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Mseonia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship. 
After  landing  at  the  Island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  boy 
asleep,  whom  they  wished  to  take  with  them ; 
but  Accetes,  who  recognized  in  the  boy  the  god 
Bacchus,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but  in  vain. 
When  the  ship  had  reached  the  open  sea,  the 
boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  carried  back  to 
Naxos.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  so,  but  did 
not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  dis- 
closed himself  to  them  in  his  majesty ;  vines 
began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  appear- 
ed, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Aerates  alone 
was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Nazos,  where 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  (Met,  iii,  582,  4c). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  from  them. 

Acoirrifus  ('Ak6vtio{),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
Island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her 
an  apple,  upon  which  he  had  written  the  words, 
"  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
banded  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what  woe 
written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
But  the  goddess  had  heard  her  vow,  and  the 
repeated  illness  of  the  maiden,  when  she  was 
about  to  marry  another  man,  at  length  compel- 
led her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  Acon- 
tius. This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  (Heroia\ 
20,  21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  poem  of 
Oallimachus,  entitled  "  Cydippe." 

Acobis  ('Ajcoptf),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Evag- 
oras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artazerzes,  king 
of  Persia,  about  B.  O.  886.  He  died  about  874, 
before  the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  vhich  was 
in  the  following  year. 

[AoaA  ('Aupa),  a  name  of  many  places  situ 
ated  on  heights  and  promontories.  1.  A  vil 
lage  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.; — 2.  A  town 
in  EubcBB. — 8.  A  town  in  Arcadia.— 4.  AoaA 
Lotos  (favici),  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Baroas.] 

Acr^b  ('Aicpai).  1.  (Ruins  near  Palazzalo),  a 
town  in  Sieily,  west  of  Syracuse,  and  ten  stadia 
from  the  River  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  Syr 
aousans  seventy  years  after  the  .foundation  o, 
their  own  city. — 2.  A  town  in  jEtolia. 

[AcBjEA  ('AKpaia),  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asterion  (near  Myoenm),  one  of  the  nurses  of 
Juno.  A  mountain  in  Argolis,  opposite  to  the 
Hereeum,  was  named  after  her  Aeraa.] 

Aoe.ka  ('AKpaia)  and  Aokxus  are  surnames 
given  to   various  goddesses  and   gods   whosa 
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temples  were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  Juno  (Hera),  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
Minerva  (Pallas),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  others. 

Acft^PHECS.      Vid  Agraphia. 

AcuefhIa,  Acb.sphi  a  or  AcrsphIoic  ('Axpat- 
jia,  'kKpai+Uu,  'Axpafytov:  'Ajcpaifioc,  'kiipai- 
fiatoi;:  now  KardhiUa),  a  town  in  BoBtia,  on 
the  Lake  Oopais,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Aeraephens,  the  son  of  Apollo. 

[AoH_«ros.     Vid.  Aorka.] 
Aorag  as  ('AA-ooyaf :  now  Oirgmti  or  Fiume 
lb  8.  Biagio),  a  small  river  of  Sicily,  on  which 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  Aeragas  or  Agrigen- 
tum.] 

AorXqas.     Vid.  Aoaioarrot 

[AcrXthos  ('Ajcaddor  fopov,  u  «,  "Axpof 
"Ada? :  now  Cape  Mont*  SantoX  the  northeast- 
ern promontory  in  the  peninsula  Acte  in  Mace- 
donia.] 

AorItub,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  A  Asia  (AD.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples 
and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Acbxe  {'Ajcpiai  or  'Axpaiai\  a  town  in  Lv 
sonia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Enroots. 

Aobills,  a  town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Acne. 

AorMOnC  ('kKpiaiuvTJ),  a  patronymic  of  Da- 
naS,  daughter  of  Aorisius.  Perseus,  grandson 
of  Aorisius,  was  called,  in  the  same  way,  Aerls- 
SSnuldes. 

AoRlsfos  ('Axplotot),  son  of  Abas,  long  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  of  Ocalla,  grandson  of  Lynoeus,  and 
great  grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin-brother 
was  Prostus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quar- 
relled even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Aoris- 
ius expelled  Proetus  from  his  inheritance;  but, 
supported  by  his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Ly- 
eian,  Proetus  returned,  and  Aorisius  was  com- 
pelled to  share  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  by 
giving  up  to  him  Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Ar- 
got for  nimself.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Danae,  the  daughter  of  Aorisius,  would  give 
birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill  his  grandfather. 
For  this  reason  he  kept  Danae  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment,  or  in  a  brazen  tower, 
but  here  she  became  mother  of  Perseus,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  of  her  father,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 
Acrisius  ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  ohest 
floated  toward  the  Island  of  Seriphus,  where 
both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  ful- 
filled, Vtd.  PrRSEOS. 

AorItas  CAjtpeiTOf:  now  Cape  (folio),  the 
most  southerly  promontory  in  Messenia. 

AoROORRAUHlA     (td    '  AxpOKtpawM,     SO.     Opt)  \ 

now  Cape  I.inguttta),  a  promoutory  in  Epirus, 
jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  Oiraumii  Moots*.  The 
coast  of  the  Asrooeraunia  was  dangerous  to 
thins,  whence  Horaoe  (Carm.  1,  8,  20)  speaks 
of  tn/amet  teoptUot  Aeroeeraunia. 

ACROCORINTHOS.      Vid.  Cosinthvs. 

Aomdussos.     Vid.  Lusts. 

Aorox.    1.  King  of  the  Caninenses,  whom 

Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he 

dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia  Opima. 

—2.  An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentum  in 
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Sicily,  is  said  to  have  been  in  Alliens  during 
the'great  plague  (EO.  480)  in  the  Peloponoe- 
sian  war,"  and  to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  b« 
kindled  m  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  air,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  This  fact,  however,  is  Dot 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.  The  medical  sect 
of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast  of  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Dogmatioi  (founded  about  B. 
0.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder,  though 
they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. — [8.  An  Etrurian  of  Oorythus,  an  ally 
of  jSoeas,  stain  by  Mexentiua.] 

Aoaosr,  Hxirafos,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  ADi,  wrote  note* 
on  Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also, 
according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we 
have  on  Persius. 

[Aorokius  Laocs.     Vid.  BaiaAirnins  Laoub.] 

Acndrdus.     Vid  Athour. 

AorSpCuta  GxoroIos  (Teupytoc  'AcpoiroAt 
ryf),  a  Byzantine  writer,  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople in  AD.  1820,  and  died  in  1283.  He 
wrote  several  works  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  most  important  of  them  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Byxantine  empire,  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down 
to  the  year  1261,  when  Michael  PaUeologus  de- 
livered the  city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  Edited 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1651 ;  reprinted  at  Ven- 
ice, 1129. 

AorOrra  (f/  'AxpopnaX  a  mountainous  tract 
of  country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

AorotItcs  ('Axp&rarof).  1.  Son  of  Cleome- 
nes  IL,  king  of  8parta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  B.0. 
814  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agatho- 
oles  of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigen- 
tum, he  acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  in- 
habitants compelled  him  to  leave  the  city.  He 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  a  son,  Areus. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  son  of  Areus  L,  king  of  Sparta ; 
bravely  defended  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus,  m  B.C 
272;  tueoeeded  his  father  as  king  in  264,  but 
was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  battle  against 
Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 

AorotbOox  or  Acr&thoi  {'AxpoOuov,  'Jucpo- 
Buoi :  'AjcpoOuirtif :  now  Lavra),  afterward  call- 
ed Uranopolis,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Atbos. 

Aokba  ('Axraia),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

Aorson  ('AKTaiav\  1.  A  celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristssns  aad  AutonoS,  a  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  was  trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by 
the  centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing, he  saw  Diana  (Artemis)  with  her  nymphs 
bathing  in  the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon 
the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which 
form  he  was  torn  to  pieoes  by  his  fifty  dogs  on 
Mount  Cithseron.  Others  relate  that  he  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  boasting 
that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  2.  Son  of  Me- 
lissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  bad  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Phidon.  Arohias,  a  Corinthian,  enamored  with 
the  beauty  of  ActtBon,  endeavored  to  carry  him 
off;  but  m  the  struggle  which  ensued  between 
Melissus  and  Arohias,  Aetason  was  killed.  VU. 
Archias. 

AoT«ro  ('AktoIoc),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and 
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tn«  earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daugh- 
ters, Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Aon,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally 
t\  slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time 
thought  of  marrying  her ;  whence  he  pretend- 
ed that  she  was  descended  from  King  Attalus. 
She  survived  Nero. 

Acts  ('A/mJ)}  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger 
piece  of  land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow 
neck.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  espe- 
cially by  the  poets. — 3.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  near  Troszen  and  Epidaurus. — 
8.  The  peninsula  between  the  Strymonic  and 
Singitio  gulfs,  on  which  Mount  Athos  is. 

Aon!  cos.     Vid.  Acrnm. 

[Aons,  one  of  the  Heliadse,  who,  according 
to  Diodorus,  migrated  from  Rhodes  to  Egypt, 
founded  Heliopolis,  which  he  named  after  his 
father,  and  taught  the  Egyptians  astrology.  The 
same  writer  states  that  the  Greeks,  having  lost 
by  a  delude  nearly  all  the  memorials  of  previ- 
ous events,  became  ignorant  of  their  claim  to 
the  invention  of  this  science,  and  allowed  the 
Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  themselves.  Wesse- 
ling  considers  this  a  mere  fable,  based  on  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  the  Greeks.] 

AonsXms  VKktlb6.vtk),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  jus- 
tice, in  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This  Amasis  is 
either  a  more  ancient  king  than  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cyrus,  [or  else  we  must  read  Ammosis 
for  Auiasi&l 

Aortal  ('Ajstiov  :  'Akuok6c,  'A/tnor :  now 
La  Pimta,  not  Atio),  a  promontory,  and  likewise 
a  place  in  Acaraanin,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambraeian  Gulf,  off  which  Augustus  gained  the 
celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
on  September  2,  B.C.  81.  At  Aetium  there  was 
originally  no  town,  but  only  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
who  was  hence  called  Acliacu*  and  Actiut.  This 
temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who  estab- 
lished, or  rather  revived  a  festival  to  Apollo, 
called  Actia  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  *.  o.J,  and  erect- 
ed Nioopoiib  on  the  opposite  coast,  m  commem- 
oration of  his  victory.  A  few  buildings  sprung 
up  around  the  temple  at  Aetium,  but  the  place 
was  only  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Nieopolis. 

[Aotibs  fAxrtor),  &°  appellation  of  Apollo 
from  his  temple  at  Aetium!] 

Aorius.     Vid.  Arnus. 

Aoroa  ('ajctud).  1.  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
Patroclus. — 2.  Son  of  Pborbag  and  Hyrmine, 
and  husband  of  MoUone, — 8.  A  companion  of 
iEneas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Turnus  made 
a  boast  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  proverb  Retorts  ipoliwm  (Juv,  ii,  100) 
for  any  poor  spoil 

AorSiums  or  ActCbJok  {'kKnpiirie  or  'Axro- 
oiuv\  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
snob  as  Patroclus,  Erithus,  Eurytus,  and  Otea- 
tns. 

AorcAsftra,  JoArnns,  a  Greek  physician  of 
Constantinople,  probably  nved  in  the  reign  of 
Androoisus  it  Palssologus,  AD.  1281-1328. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
which  are  extant,  [and  most  of  which  have  been 

Snhlished  by  Ideler  in  bis  "  Physiol  et  Medici 
IttBoi  Minoret,"  Berlin,  1841,  *eq.] 


AculSo,  C,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
married  tb«  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cic- 
ero :  his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  whence  it 
would  appear  that  Acnleo  was  only  a  surname 
given  to  the  father  from  his  aouteness,  and  that 
his  full  name  was  0.  Visellius  Varro  Aeuleo. 

[AcuiomuB  ('AKOvuevdc),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  be- 
fore Christ,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates.] 

AoCsiLXrs  ('AKovoiXaoc),  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logographers,  flourished  about  B. 
C.  826.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are 
quoted,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
translation  of  Hesiod  into  prose.  He  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  His  fragments  are  published 
by  Stun,  Lips,  1824,  and  in  Didot's  Fragment. 
Jfutor.  Orox,  p.  100,  teg. — [2.  An  Athenian, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Galba,  and  having  amassed  there  great  wealth, 
left  it  at  his  death  to  his  countrymen.] 

[Ad.  This  preposition  was  often  prefixed  by 
the  Romans  to  some  natural  object  on  the  line 
of  their  marches,  to  indicate  their  stopping-place, 
especially  when  encamping  in  any  quarter  where 
they  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  spot  might  be  designated.  Sometimes 
the  preposition  was  prefixed  to  the  ordinal  num- 
ber, designating  the  distance  in  miles.  Thus, 
Ad  Aqua*  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was 
water,  or  an  encampment  near  water;  Ad  Quar- 
tum,  "at  the  fourth  mile-stone:"  supply  lapidrn, 
Ac] 

Ada  f  Aoa),  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolns,  Artemisia,  Hi- 
drieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Hidrieus,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  844)  Bhe 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  840.  When 
Alexander  entered  Caria  in  884,  Ada,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surren- 
dered this  place  to  him.  After  taking  Halicar- 
nassus,  Alexander  committed  the  government 
of  Caria  to  her. 

AdamaktSa.      Vid.  Amalthsa. 

AdamahtIus  ('Aia/iuvrioe),  a  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  A.D.  415,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in 
a  great  measure  from  Polemo's  work  on  the 
same  subject  Edited  by  Franzius,  in  Scrip- 
tore*  Phynognomia  Vetertt,  1780, 8vo. 

[Adamas  ('Aia/ute),  a  Trojan  hero,  slain  by 
Meriones.] 
_  [Adamas  ('Atauac),  a  river  of  India,  where 
diamonds  were  found.    It  is  now  the  Soank, 
but  near  its  mouth  is  called  Brammi. 

[AdXna  (rd  'ASava  :  'Aiaveic :  now  Adana), 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  Cilioia,  on  the  west  Bide 
of  the  River  Sams,  in  a  fruitful  district  of  coun- 
try.] 

AddOa  (now  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  which  rises  in  the  Rsatian  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Lacus  Larius  (now  Lago  di  Como) 
into  the  Po,  about  eight  miles  above  Cremona. 

Adbxxbal  ('Ar&pbae),  son  of  Micipsa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  bad  the  kingdom  of  Nn- 
midia  left  to  him  by  bis  father  in  conjunctiot. 
with  his  brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtha,  B.0. 
118.  After  the  murder  of  hie  brother  by  Ju- 
gurtha, Adherbal  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  restored 
to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Romans  in 
117.  But  he  was  again  stripped  of  his  domin 
11 
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ions  by  Jugurtha,  and  besieged  in  Oirta,  where 
be  Was  treacherously  killed  l>y  Jugurtha  in  1 12. 
[According  to  Geseuius,  the  more  Oriental  form 
of  the  name  is  Atherbal,  signifying  "  the  wor- 
shipper of  Baal:"  from  this  the  softer  form  Ad- 
herbal  arose.] 

AdiabBni  ('kiiakivti),  a  district  of  Assyria, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  River  Lycus, 
called  Zabatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Oaprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of 
the  Tigris. 

AdImactos  ('Adti/tavToc).  1.  The  commander 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece  (8.0.  480),  vehemently  opposed  the  ad- 
vice of  Themistocles  to  give  battle  to  the  Per- 
sians.— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  command- 
ers at  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  B.C.  405,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  accused  of 
treachery  ia  this  battle,  and  is  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  "Frogs." — 8.  The  brother  of 
Plato,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  latter. 

Adis  ('Adtf :  now  Rhadet  /),  a  considerable 
town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of 
Carthage  (Zeugitana),  a  short  distance  east  of 
Tunis.  Under  the  Romans  it  appears  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  city,  named  MaTiila. 

Admktk  ('Ad/vjrri).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antimache  or  Actmete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  liars 
(Ares),  which  was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of 
the  Amazons. 

AdmStus  (wAd/iT)TO().  1.  Son  of  Pberes  and 
Periclymene  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  Fherse  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by 
the  assistance  of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  out  of  attachment  to 
him  J  or,  according  to  others,  because  he  was 
obliged  to.  serve  a  mortal  for  one  year  for  hav- 
ing slain  the  Cyclopes.  On  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Alcestis,  Admetus  neglected  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  Diana  (Artemis),  but  Apollo  recon- 
ciled the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
induced  the  Moirffi  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliver- 
ance from  death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his 
father,  mother,  or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Al- 
cestis died  in  his  stead,  but  was  brought  back 
by  Hercules  from  the  lower  world. — 2.  King  of 
the  Molossians,  to  whom  Thdcibtoclis  fled  for 
protection,  when  pursued  as  a  party  to  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias. 

Adonis  ('Adovif \  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Venus  (Aphrodite).  He  was,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  or, 
according  to  the  cyolio  poet  Panyasis,  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha). 
The  ancient  story  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neg- 
lected the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and 
was  punished  by  the  goddess  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  her  father,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her  father's  bed. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to 
kill  her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  over- 
taken, prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible. 
They  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into 
a  tree  called  a/tvpva.  After  the  lapse  of  nine 
1% 


months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  burs 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  so  much  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in 
a  chest  which  she  intrusted  to  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone) ;  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  it  up. 
Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  dm- 
ing  four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be 
left  to  himself,  during  four  months  he  should 
belong  to  Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  during 
the  remaining  four  to  Venus  (Aphrodite).  Ado- 
nis, however,  preferring  to  live  with  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  also  spent  with  her  the  four  months 
over  which  he  bad  control.  Adonis  afterward 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  boar 
during  the  chase.  The  grief  of  the  goddess  at 
the  loss  of  her  favorite  was  so  great,- that  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed  him  to  spend 
six  months  of  every  year  with  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Aoouis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as 
the  story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic, 
or  more  especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence 
it  was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  even  to  Italy,  though,  of  course,  with  vari- 
ous modifications.  In  the  Homeric  poems  no 
trace  of  it  occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poet* 
changed  the  original  symbolic  account  of  Ado- 
nis into  a  poetical  story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  the  passive  or  vegeta- 
tive principle  of  nature.  [Adouis  represented 
the  sun  as  the  fructifying  principle,  while  the 
boar,  said  to  have  k.iled  him,  was  the  emblem 
of  winter,  during  which  the  productive  powers 
of  nature  being  suspended,  Venus  (Aphrodite) 
waB  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he 
was  again  restored  to  life.]  Hence  he  spends 
six  months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper 
world.  His  death  and  bis  return  to  life  were 
celebrated  in  annual  festivals  (Adonia)  at  By- 
bios,  Alexandres  in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other 
places. 

Adonis  ( 'Kiuvic :  now  Kahr  Ibrahim),  a  small 
river  of  Phoenicia,  which  rises  in  the  range  of 
Libanus.  [At  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  wa- 
ters were  tinged  red  with  the  ocbrous  particles 
from  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  were  hence 
fabled  to  flow  with  his  blood] 

AjmAMTrrniM  ('Aipauvrrtiov  or  'Afipa/timcv : 
'Aipa/tvmp>6{ :  now  Adramyti),  a  town  of  Mys- 
ia,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Lesbos. 

Adbana  (now  Eder),  a  river  in  Germany, 
which  flows  into  the  Fulda,  near  CasseL 

Adeaitoh  or  Had&Inux  ('Adpavov,  'Aipavov, 
'AipayiTrft:  now  Aderno),  a  town  in  Sicily,  on 
the  river  Adranus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jstua, 
was  built  by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Adranus. 

AdbJUtos  ( 'AipavSi ).     VitL  Adbanum. 

AdbastIa  CAipaoretd).  1.  A  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Mehsseus,  to  whom  Rhea  intrusted 
the  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  be  reared  in  (he 
Diobean  grotto. — 2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  de- 
rived by  some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is 
said  to  nave  built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis 
on  the  River  Asopus,and  by  others  from  a,priw^ 
and  tttpaoKiar,  x.  «,  the  goddess  whom  dom 
can  escape. 

[ADftiarU  ('Atpiartia),  a  district  ct  Mysia, 
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•long  the  Propontis,  through  -which  the  Granicus 
flowed,  containing  a  city  of  the  same  name,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  King  Adrastus,  in 
which  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.] 

Adrastdb    ('Aipaoroc).      1.  Son  of   Talaus, 
king  of  Argos,  and  Lysiinache,  or  Lysianassa,  or 
Eurynome.    Adrastus  was  expelled  from  Argos 
by   Amphiaraus,  and  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of 
Bicyon,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Sicyon,  and  instituted  the  Nemean  games.    Af- 
terward he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiaraus, 
and   returned  to  his  kingdom  of   Argoa    He 
married  his  two  daughters,  Deipyle  and  Argla, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydoo,  and  the  latter 
to  Polynlces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
native  countries.    He  now  prepared  to  restore 
Polynices  to  Thebes,  who  bad  been  expelled  by 
his  brother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaraus  fore- 
told that  all  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should 
perish,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus.    Thus 
arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six 
other  heroes,  vis.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capanens,    Hippomedon,    and    Partheno- 
pfflus.    Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other 
legends  mention  Eteocles  and  Mecisteus.    This 
war  ended  as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had 
predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse  Arlon,  the  gift  of  Hercu- 
les.    Oreon  of   Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus 
went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.    Theseus  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took 
the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial.    Ten  years 
after  this,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  to  make  a 
new  attack  upon  Thebes,  and  the  oracle  now 
promised  success.     This  war  is  known  as  the 
war  of  the  "Epigoni"  ('Emyovoi),  or  descend- 
ants.     Thebes  was    taken   and  rased  to  the 
ground.     The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  this 
war  was  iEgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus:  the 
latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara,  on  his  way  back 
to  Argoa,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  worshiped  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was 
celebrated  in  tragic    choruses,  and  in  Attica. 
The  legends  about  Adrastus,  and  the  two  wars 
against  Thebes,  furnished  ample  materials  for 
the  epic  as  well  as  tragus  poets  of  Greece. — 2. 
Son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  un- 
intentionally killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus, 
who  received  him  kindly.     While  bunting,  he 
accidentally  killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. — [8.  Son 
of  Merops,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  probable 
founder  of  the  city  Adrastia,  g.  v.] 

Adria  or  Hadria.  1.  (Now  Adria),  also  call- 
ed Atria,  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Athesis  (now 
Adigt),  from  which  the  Adriatic  Sea  takes  its 
name.  II  was  originally  a  powerful  town  of 
the  Etruscans. — 2.  (Now  Atn),  a  town  of  Pice- 
num  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan  town  origin- 
ally, afterward  a  Roman  colony,  at  which  place 
the  family  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

Adria  ('Arfptar,  Ion.  'Aoptqr:  'kdpuwic)  or 
Maab  Adbiatiook,  also  Maes  Suferuv,  so  call- 


ed from  the  town  Adria  [No.  1],  was,  in  rii 
widest  signification,  the  sea  between  Italy  on 
the  west,  and  Ulyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece  on 
the  east  By  the"  Greeks  the  name  Adrias  was 
only  applied  to  the  northern  part  of  this  sea,  the 
southern  part  being  called  the  Ionian  Sea. 

[AnatAMOPOUS.     Vid.  Hadbianofolis.] 

Adeianus.     Vid  Hadbiakus. 

Adrianus  ("AiJptavufJ,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
birn  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  invited  by  M.  Antoninus  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  about  A.D.  1 92.  Three  of  his  de- 
clamations are  extant,  edited  by  Wall  in  Rhe- 
torei  Oraci,  vol  i,  p.  626-83,  Stung,  1832. 

[Adriatiotm  Mare.     Vid.  Adria.] 

Adkdubtox.     Vid.  Hadrcmetujc 

AdoatCca,  a  castle  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongro 
rum  (now  Tongern). 

AduatCci  or  Adoatici,  a  powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Oimbri  and  Teutoni,  and 
lived  between  the  Scaldis  (now  Scheldt)  and 
Moaa  (now  JKaat). 

AdCla  Mohs.     Vid.  Alfes. 

Addle  or  AdClis  ('AoovAq,  "KiavXit,  and  also 
other  forms :  'KSovUttic,  Adulit&nus :  ruins  at 
Zula),  a  maritime  city  of  ^Ethiopia,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanus  Sinus  ('Aoov- 
TuTutbs  Kokitos,  Anneiley  Bay).  It  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  slaves  who  fled  from 
Egypt,  and  afterward  to  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Auxumitse,  for  whose  trade  it 
became  the  great  Emporium.  Cosmas  Indioo- 
pleustes  (AD.  685)  found  here  the  Monumentum 
Adulitanum,  a  Greek  inscription  recounting  the 
conquests  of  Ptolemy  II.  Euergetes  in  Asia  and 
Thrace. 

ADYBMAOHID.S  (' A&vp/iaxidai),  a  Lybian  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopio  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Catabathmus  Major,  but  were 
afterward  pressed  further  inland.  In  their  man- 
ners and  customs  they  resembled  the  Egyptians, 
to  whom  they  were  tie  nearest  neighbors. 

A5a  (Aia),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either  a 
part  of  Colchis  or  another  name  for  the  country. 
(Herod.,  L,  2.)  [According  to  the  scholium  on 
ApoU.  Rhod,  the  royal  city  of  ^Eetes,  on  the 
Phasis,  in  Cholcis.] 

jEIces  (Aio/cijf),  son  of  Syloson,  and  grand- 
son of  jEaces,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the 
Ionians  revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.C.  600. 
He  then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him 
to  the  tyranny  of  Samos,  B.C.  494. 

^E^okcm  (AldKtiw).     Vid.  Mann. 

■JSIoides  (Ai<w(<Jvf),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  jEacus,  ns  Peleus,  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  ASacus ;  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus, 
and  grandson  of  Abacus ;  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achil- 
les, and  great-grandson  of  jEacns ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descecdant 
of  Achilles. 

jEIoides,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
cou&'n  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Italy,  B.O. 
826.    jEacides  married  Phthia,  by  whom  he  had 
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the  celebrated  Ptbihcs.  He  took  an  active 
part  io  favor  of  Olympian  against  Oassander; 
but  his  subjects  disliked  the  war,  rose  against 
their  king,  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom. 
He  was  recalled  to  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects 
in  B.C.  313:  Oassander  sent  an  army  against 
him  under  Philip,  who  conquered  hira  the  same 
year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
killed. 

JElom  (iia/cor),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
iEgina,  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus. 
He  was  born  in  the  Island  of  (Enone  or  (Kno- 
pia,  whither  JSgioa  had  been  carried  by  Ju- 
piter (Zens),  and  from  whom  this  island  was 
afterward  called  Mejm.  Some  traditions  re- 
lated that  at  the  birth  of  JSacus,  -Egina  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  changed 
the  ants  (jtvppuiKtc)  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midonee),  over  whom  JSacus  ruled.  Ovid  (Met, 
vii,  620)  relates  the  story  a  little  differently. 
iEacus  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  jus- 
tice and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  He  was  such  a 
favorite  with  the  gods,  that;  when  Greece  was 
visited  by  a  drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent 
upon  the  earth  in  consequence  of  his  prayers. 
Respecting  the  temple  which  jEaeus  erected  to 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Pannellenias,  and  the  JSaoeum, 
where  he  was  worshiped  by  the  JSginetans,  see 
Mats*.  After  his  death,  .Eacus  became  one  of 
the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The  JSginetans  re- 
garded him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island. 

Mmk  (Alaia).  1.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  -EStcs.  Her  son,  Telegomis,  likewise 
bore  the  surname  jSeeut. — 2.  A  surname  of  Ca- 
lypso, who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Mtea.  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

[jEanes  (Aloviyf),  a  Loerian,  slain  by  Patro- 
dus,  to  whom  a  grove  (Aluvewv  ri/ievot)  near 
Opus,  in  Locris,  was  consecrated.] 

[JSanis  (Aiavif),  a  celebrated  fountain  near 
Opus,  in  Locris.] 

[jEantBcx  (Kluvrttov),  a  tomb  and  temple  of 
the  Telamoniau  Ajax,  on  the  Rhcetean  promon- 
tory in  Troas.] 

•EantIdim  (Alavrliijc),  tyrant  of  Lampsacus, 
to  whom  Hipping  gave  his  daughter  Arcbediee 
in  marriage. — 2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandres, 
one  of  the  tragic  Pleiades.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Ptolemy.] 

[  J5as  (Alaf),  more  commonly  Aoub,  q.  v.] 

jEbOba  (now  Cuervo),  a  town  of  the  Oarpe- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 

MemU.  Gens,  patrician,  was  .  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when 
many  of  its  members  were  consuls,  viz,  in  B.C. 
499,  468,  and  442. 

jEca  or  Mom  (jEcSoub),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samnium  to  Venusia. 

JSoulancx  or  -Eclakum.  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a  few  miles  south  of  Bene- 
ventnm. 

■Edbiws  (Altipjioe :  AIAftfitOf :  now  Dipto), 
a  town  on  the  western  ooast  of  Eubcea,  north 
of  Chalcis,  with  warm  baths  (still  famous),  sa- 
cred to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator  Sulla  used. 
'ASooir  ('Ar/Suv),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife ; 
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of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  sons  suast 
six  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Niobe's  sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  soa 
Itylus.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  relieved  ber  grief  by 
changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly notes  are  represented  by  the  poets  as 
Aedon's  lamentations  about  her  child.  Aedon'a 
story  is  related  differently  in  a  later  tradition. 

.End  or  HlDfit,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gam,  lived  between  the  Liger  (now 
Loire)  and  the  Arar  (now  Soon*).  They  we** 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called 
"brothers  and  relations."  On  Caesar's  arrival 
in  Gaul,  B.O.  68,  they  were  subject  tc  Ariovia- 
tus,  but  were  restored  by  Csssar  to  tlieir  former 
power.  In  BX).  62  they  joined  in  the  insurree* 
tion  of  Vereingetorix  against  the  Romans,  but 
were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently  by  Cja- 
sar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibkacik.  "Their 
chief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the  priests, 
was  called  Vergobretus. 

JBfina  or  .Ebta  (Ali/njf),  son  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Posi- 
phae,  and  Perses.  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
Medea  and  Chaloiope,  and  one  son,  Absyrtus. 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrix- 
us  came  thither  on  the  ram  with  the  golden 
fleece.  For  the  remainder  of  his  history,  see 
Abstktos,  Aroonadt.e,  Jason,  Media,  and 
PaatxcB. — [2.  This  name  was  also  borne  by 
later  kings  of  Colchis,  as  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
pbon  in  the  Anabasis,  and  Strabo,  who  says  it 
was  a  common  appellation  of  the  kings  of'Ool- 
chisj 

jEfim,  JEtnu,  and  .EbtIxe,  patronymics  el 
Medea,  daughter  of  jEStes. 

Max  (Alyij),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who,  with 
her  sister  Helioe,  nursed  the  infant  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  in  Crete,  and  was  changed  by  the  god 
into  the  constellation  Capella. 

Max  (Alyaf :  Aly*loc\  1.  A  town  in  Acha 
ia  on  the  Orathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  originally  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  towns,  but  its  inhabitants  suit- 
sequently  removed  to  .Egira. — 2.  A  town  in 
Emathia,  in  Macedonia,  the  burial-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  was  probably  a  different 
place  from  Edkssa. — 8.  A  town  in  Euboea  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  who 
was  hence  called  JSgsjus. — 4.  Also  MaMM  {At- 
yalai;  Alyeunjc),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
oEolis  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Smyrna,  on  the 
River  Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake in  the  time  of  Tiberius. — 6.  (Now  Ay<u), 
a  sea-port  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pyramus. 

[MaMh.  (Alyaia),  an  appellation  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  from  her  being  worshiped  in  the 
isles  of  the  .Egeaa] 

JEomou  (Alyaiuv),  son  of  Uranus  by  Gasa, 
Mgaoa  and  his  brothers  Gygea  and  Cotton  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hundred 
arms  (Uarfr/x'^pet)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writ- 
ers mention  the  third  Uranid  under  the  name 
of  Briareus  instead  of  .Egsxra,  which  is  explain- 
ed by  Homer  (//,  L,  408),  who  says  that  men 
called  him  JSgaaon,  but  the  gods  Briareus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  tradition,  JtgaNO 
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tad  Hi*  brothers  conquered  the  Titans  when 
they  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and  secured  the 
victory  to  Jupiter  (Zens),  who  thrust  the  Titans 
into  Tartarus,  and  placed  jEgawo  and  his  broth- 
ers to  guard  them.  Other  legends  represent 
iEgteon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked  Olym- 
pus ;  and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a  ma- 
rine god  living  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  Mgmoa  and 
bis  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the 
like. 

JEaam.  Mas*  (rd  Alytuov  ir&Xayos,  6  Alyaiof 
irovroj),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now 
called  the  Arihipelago.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  west 
by  Greece,  and  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor.  It 
contains  in  its  southern  part  two  groups  of 
islands,  the  Cyclades,  which  were  separated 
from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  the  Sporades,  lying  off 
the  coasts  of  Carta  and  Ionia.  The  part  of  the 
jEgiean  which  washed  the  Sporades  was  called 
the  Icarian  Sea,  from  the  Island  Ioaria,  one  of 
the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  JEgm- 
an  is  oneertain;  some  derive  it  from  jEgrens, 
the  king  of  Athens  who  threw  himself  into  it  -, 
others  from  jEgssa,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
who  perished  there:  others  from  JEgm  in  Eu- 
boa;  and  others  from  atfy,  a  squall,  on  account 
of  its  storms. 

JZaJccs  (Aiyaiot).     Vid.  Sax,  Ho.  8. 

JSali&oa  (tJytteaf,  to  AtyaXtuv  6pof.  now 
Skarmanga),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  opposite  Sal- 
amis,  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his 
fleet,  B.O.  480.— {2.  (rd  Alyateov,  now  Mali), 
a  mountain  of  Messeoia,  extending  to  Cory- 
prnuBiun] 

jEoatis,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands 
off  the  west  eoast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum 
and  Lilybawm,  near  which  the  Romans  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Ana  brought  the  first  Funis  war  to  an  end, 
B.C.  841.  The  islands  were  JSgOsa  (AtyoBoaa) 
or  Oaprarfa  (now  Fatignana),  Phorbantia  (now 
Laanzo),  and  Hiera  (now  Marstimo). 

MattCU  or  Eaiaii,  one  of  the  Oameate  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received 
bis  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the 
king  had  his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and 
in  which  a  well  gashed  forth  from  a  dark  re- 
cess, was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Cameras. 
The  Roman  legends  point  out  two  distinct 
places  sacred  to  ./Egena,  one  near  Arioia,  and 
the  other  near  Rome,  at  the  Porta  Capena,  in 
the  valley  bow  called  OapareUa.  JigerU  was 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as  the 
giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by  preg- 
nant women.  [Niebuhr  places  the  grove  of 
Egeria  below  8.  Balbina,  near  the  baths  of  Car- 
aeaOa.  Wagner,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  in  favor  of  the  valley  of  Oafardla,  some 
few  miles  from  the  present  gate  of  a.  Sebastian,'] 

JSgmsta.     Vid.  SzQBtr*. 

jGoasTDs.     Vid.  Aczsnts. 

Mnsm  (Afyerf).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  he  afterward  begot  Thxsxos  by 
MXbrn,  at  Trcaxen.  When  Theseus  had  grown 
up  to  manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated 


the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  mads 
war  upon  iEgeus,  and  bad  deposed  bira.  iJSg- 
eus  was  now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to 
Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had 
to  pay  to  Minos,  be  promised  bis  father  that  on 
his  return  he  would  hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal 
of  his  safety.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  At- 
tica he  forgot  his  promise,  and  his  lather,  per 
ceivkig  the  black  sail,  thought  that  his  son  had 
perished,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  which, 
according  to  some  traditions,  received  from  this 
event  the  name  of  the  jEgean.  jEgeus  was  one 
of  the  eponymous  heroes  of  Attica ;  and  one  of 
the  Attic  tribes  (JSgGis)  derived  its  name  from 
him. — 2.  The  eponymous  hero  of  the  pbyle 
called  the  .£gidm  at  Sparta,  son  of  CEolyous, 
and  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  col- 
ony in  Thera.  All  the  .dSgeids  were  believed 
to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  oonquest 

JEqSm  (Aiyeiai,  Alyaitu),  a  small  town  in  La- 
eonia,  not  far  from  Gythium,  the  Augue  of  Ho- 
mer (11,  ii,  688). 

■iEoIIlk  or  JEaili&A.  (AlyuSfai,  AlytdXtia), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of 
jEmaleus,  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is 
called  Adrastine.  She  was  married  to  Diome- 
des,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  found  her 
living  in  adultery  with  Comet**.  The  hero  at- 
tributed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  whom  he  bad  wounded  in  the  war 
against  Troy :  when  JSgiale  threatened  bis  life, 
he  fled  into  Italy. 

JSoUlAa,  jEgIXlob.     Vid.  Aobaia  :  Siotoh. 

JSoIXucos  (AlyiaXeic).  1.  Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  Via.  Adkastds. — 2.  Son 
of  Inachus  and  the  Oeeanid  Melia,  from  whom 
the  part  of  Peloponnesus  afterward  colled  Aoba- 
ia [was  fabled  to  have]  derived  its  name  jffigia- 
lea :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Sioyon. — 8.  Son  of  jEetcs,  and  brother  of  Medea, 
oommonly  called  Absyrtus. 

jEoIbes  (klyci&K),  a  patronymic  from  Mg- 
ens,  especially  his  son  Theseus. 

jfioriA  (rd  AlyiXa),  a  town  of  Laoonia,  with 
a  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

JBetLiA  (AlyMa :  KlyiXitif).  I.  A  deniua 
of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  cele- 
brated for  its  figs. — 2.  (Now  Cerigcito\  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Oythera.— 8  [jEgUta  (Alyi- 
Xtta,  Hdt.y\  An  island  west  of  Eubcsa  and  op- 
posite Attica, 

Malmim  (Alyifuos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly. 
Involved  in  a  war  with  the  Lapithas,  be  called 
Heronles  to  bis  assistance,  and  promised  him 
the  third  part  of  his  territory  if  he  delivered 
him  from  his  enemies.  The  Lapitha  were  con- 
quered. Hercules  did  not  take  the  territory  tat 
himself,  but  left  it  to  the  king,  wbo  was  to  pre- 
serve it  for  the  sons  of  Hercules.  jEgimins 
had  two  sons,  Dymas  and  Pamphylns,  who  mi- 

Sated  to  Peloponnesus,  and  were  regarded  as 
e  ancestors  of  two  branches  of  the  Doric  race 
(Dymanes  and  Pamphylians),  while  the  third 
branch  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus  (Hylle- 
ans,)  the  son  of  Hercules,  wbo  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  JSgimios.  There  existed  in  antiquity  an 
epic  poem  called  jEgimiut,  which  described  the 
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war  of  jEgimiug  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
oitiue. 

JSoimCmts  (Alyiftovpoc,  oEgJmSri  Arse,  Plin, 
and  probably  the  Arae  of  V  irg,  jEn,  i,  108 ; 
now  Zovnmour  or  Zembra),  a  lofty  island,  sur- 
rounded by  clifls,  off  the  African  ooast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

jE'.Ixa  (Aiyiva :  KLyivr/rrK :  now  Eghind),  a 
rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Quit 
about  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  It 
was  originally  called  CEoone  or  (Eoopia,  and  is 
said  to  nave  obtained  the  name  of  Jfigina  from 
vEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus, 
who  was  carried  to  the  island  by  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
and  there  bore  him  a  sou,  jEacua.  As  the  island 
had  then  no  inhabitants,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  changed 
the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over  whom 
JSacus  ruled.  Vid  jEaccs.  It  was  first  colo- 
nized by  Acho&ns,  and  afterward  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and 
customs  prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first 
closely  connected  with  Epidaurus,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Argive  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  a  silver  mint  in  the  island.  It  early 
became  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
wd  its  silver  coinage  was  the  standard  in  most 
of  the  Dorian  states.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
<Egina  became  independent,  and  for  a  century 
before  the  Persian  war  was  a  prosperous  and 
powerful  state.  The  iEginetans  fought  with 
thirty  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  aud  are  allowed  to 
have  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
its  power  declined.  In  B.C.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants,  and  tboilgh  a  portion  of  them  were 
restored  by  Lysander  in  BO.  404,  the  island 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  In  the 
northwest  of  the  island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  iEaceum  or 
temple  of  jEacus)  and  on  a  hill  in  the  northeast 
of  the  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Panhellenius,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  JSacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant 
The  sculptures  'which  occupied  the  tympana  of 
the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered  in 
1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In 
the  half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and 
for  a  few  years  afterward,  jEgina  was  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  art :  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  iEginetan  school  were  Callox,  Anaxaoo&ab, 
Glacoiab,  Simon,  and  Onatas. 

[jEoIna  (klytva),  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mother  of  JSacua,  q. «.  and  foregoing  article.] 

MaaiTA  Padlus.     Vid.  Faulus  JEoinra. 

jEoInIom  (Alyiviov:  klytvit&s:  now  Btagu*), 
a  town  of  the  Tymphai  in  Tbessaly,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Athamania. 

jEqIoohus  (AlyU>x<f)i  *  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  because  he  bore  the  sjgis. 

jEoIpas  (Afynrav),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was, 
according  to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan, 
while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Paa 
Ilia  story  appears  to  be  of  late  origin.     Vid.  Pan. 

-fEfiii-LAMOTCS  Moics  (rd  AlyinXayKTov  opor), 
a  mountain  in  Megaris. 

jEqIha  (klyeipa:  Aiye.parw),  formerly  Hy- 
peresia  ('Tntpjioia),  a  town  in  Aehaia  on  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  sea-port  about  twelve  stadia  from 
the  town.     Vid.  JSaM,  No.  1. 
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[ JEalaot  (Alyeipof),  a  Tillage  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  tha 
town  of  jfiolis  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  under 
the  name  jEgirussa,  but  Herodotus  says  expli- 
citly that  the  towns  there  mentioned  were  on  tha 
main  land.] 

jEomCsaA  (klyipdeooa,  Alyipovaaa),  one  of 
the  cities  of  JBolis  in  Asia  Minor. 

jEotBTHOT  (Alyiodot),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed, but  was  saved  by  shepherds,  and  suckled 
by  a  goat  (alf),  whence  his  name.  His  unci* 
Atreus  brought  him  up  as  his  toa  When  Pe- 
lopia  lay  with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his 
sword,  which  she  afterward  gave  to  jEgiathue. 
This  sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the 
crime  of  Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put 
an  end  to  Ber  own  life.  jEgisthus  murdered 
Atreus,  because  he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his 
father  Thyestes,  and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon 
the  throne,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Atreus.  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of 
these  tragic  events;  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that  jEgisthus  succeeded  his  father  Thy- 
estes in  a  part  of  his  dominions.  According  to 
Homer,  jEgisthus  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  jEgisthus  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemuestra.  jEgisthus  murdered  Agamem- 
non on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  seven 
years  over  Mycense.  In  the  eighth,  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  avenged  the  death  of 
his  father  by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death, 

Vid.  AOAMKKNOX,  &.TTEKWISTRA,  OaXSTKS. 

J3o.iTHAn.os  (klyWaXXof :  now  C.  di  S.  Tto- 
doro),  a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lily- 
baeum  and  Drepanum,  near  which  was  the- town 
jEgithallum. 

jEoIticm  (Alyiriov :  near  Vwrnakota,  Leake) 
a  town  in  jEtolia,  on  the  borders  of  Locris. 

jEqiom  (klyiov:  Alyieif.  now  Vottitza),  a 
town  of  Aehaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice.  The  meetings  of  the 
Achaean  League  were  held  at  jEgium  in  a  grovt 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  called  Homarium. 

JBatE  (Alyh)),  that  is,  "  Brightness"  or  "  Splen 
dor,"  is  the  name  of  several  mythological  fe. 
males,  such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Neffira,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads.— 
2.  A  sister  of  Phaethon. — 3.  One  of  the  Hesper 
ides. — 4.  A  nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  foi 
whom  he  forsook  Ariadne. — 6.  One  of  the  daugh 
ten  of  jEsculapius. 

jEolbteb  (AZy/jJnjf),  that  is,  the  radiant  god 
a  surname  of  Apollo, 

Ma5c&Rva  {KlyoKtpoc),  a  surname  of  Paa 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a 
goat,  but  more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Capricornu*. 

jEgos-PotIkob  (Aiydc  ■norcuioi  [more  usuall) 
in  good  authors,  klyb$  nora/toi ;  in  Latin  writers 
jEgot  Flumen  :  Alyof  norafunn  |),  the  "  goafr 
river,"  a  small  river,  with  a  (on  n  of  the  samt 
name  on  it,  [now  probably  Cfalata],  in  the  Thra 
oian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the  Hellespont 
Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  Lysandei 
B.C.406. 

jEoosthina  {klySadeva  :  klyocBcvtic  :  Alyo 
a6tviriK\  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the  borders  oi 
Boeotia,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Melampp" 
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JEem  and  Rosctlhts,  two  chiefs  of  th«  Allo- 
broges,  who  had  (erred  Caesar  with  fidelity  in 
the  Gallic  war,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece 
(B.O.  48). 

-iEqCba.      Vtd.  J5GATK8. 

-£5otfsus  or  torsos,  a  town  of  Mania  on 
the  Danube. 

[jEoTPiro8  (A/vimTfof),  an  Ithacan  hero,  of 
noble  descent  and  much  experience,  who  open- 
ed the  first  assembly  of  the  people  called  after 
the  departure  of  Ulysses  for  TroyJ 

jEqyptus  (AZyinrrorl  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
ehinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
Belos  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
^Egyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  ooontry  of 
the  Metampodes,  which  he  called  Egypt,  after 
his  own  name.  ^Bgyptus  by  his  several  wires 
had  fifty  sons,  ana  his  brother  Dauaus  fifty 
daughters.  Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  and  fled  with  his  daughters  to 
Argos  in  Peloponnesus.  Thither  be  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sons  of  jEgyptus,  who  demanded 
bis  daughters  for  their  wives,  and  promised 
faithful  alliance.  Danaus  complied  with  their 
request,  and  distributed  his  daughters  among 
them,  but  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  dagger, 
with  which  they  were  to  kill  their  husbands  in 
the  bridal  night  All  the  sons  of  jEgyptus  were 
thus  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  Lynceus, 
who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra.  The  Danaids 
buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered  husbands  in 
Lerna,  and  their  bodies  outside  the  town,  and 
were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime  by  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  aud  Mercury  (Hermes)  at  the 
command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

uEoYPTUs  (^  Alyvmoe :  Alyiirriot,  jEgy ptius : 
now  Mgyvt\  a  country  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia, 
the  division  between  the  two  countries  being  at 
the  First  or  Little  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  close  to 
Syene  (now  Assouan :  lat  24°  8'),  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Lybian  Desert.  This  is  the 
extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country;  but  it 
would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  be- 
low the  First  Cataract 

1.  Physical  Description,  of  Soypt^-Tbe  River 
Nile,  flowing  from  south  to  north  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  encounters,  in  lat  24°  8',  a  natural 
barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Phils  and  Ele- 
phantine), and  between  them  a  bed  of  sunken 
rooks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  full  in  a  series 
of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids,  (rd  Karadomra,  6 
fuxpdc  KaTafijidnnif,  Oatarrhaetes  Minor,  com- 
pare Catabbbaotcs),  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  na- 
ture to  Egypt  The  river  flows  due  north  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far 
as  Silsilis  (now  Jebel  StlseUk),  about  forty  miles 
below  Syene,  where  the  valley  is  enlarged  by 
the  western  range  of  hills  retiring  from  the 
river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about  five  hun- 
dred miles,  through  a  valley  whose  average 
breadth  is  about  seven  miles,  between  hills 
which  in  one  place  (west  of  Thebes)  attain  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below  Memphis, 
where  the  western  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
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northwest,  and  the  eastern  range  strikes  off  U 
the  east,  and  the  river  divides  into  branches 
(seven  in  ancient  time,  but  now  only  two),  which 
flow  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  called,  from  its 
shape,  the  Delta,  into  the  Mediterranean.  To 
this  valley  and  Delta  must  be  added  the  coun- 
try round  the  great  natural  lake  Moeria  (now 
Birket-el-Keroun),  called  Nomos  Arsinoites  (now 
Faioum),  lying  northwest  of  Heracleopolis,  and 
connected  with  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break 
in  the  western  range  of  hills.  The  whole  dis- 
trict thus  described  is  periodically  laid  under 
water  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  from  April 
to  October.  The  river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  be- 
hind a  rich  deposit  of  fine  mud,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  Egypt  All  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inundation  is  roek  or  sand.  Hence  Egypt  was 
called  the  "  Gift  of  the  Nile."  The  extent  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in  the  Delta  -about 
4500  square  miles,  in  the  valley  about  2265,  in 
Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about  7095  square 
miles.  The  outlying  portions  of  ancient  Egypt 
consisted  of  three  cultivable  valleys  (called  Oa- 
ses), in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Libyan 
Desert,  a  valley  in  the  western  range  of  hills  on 
the  west  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes 
from  the  Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  mountain  passes  between  it  and  the  Nile, 
and  a  strip  of  ooast  on  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tending east  as  far  as  Rbinoeolura  (now  El- 
Arish),  and  west  as  far  (according  to  some  of 
the  ancients)  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  (long, 
about  269  10'  E.).  The  only  river  of  Egypt  is 
the  Nile.  Vid.  Niujs.  A  great  artificial  canal 
(the  Bahr-Tussouf,  L  e,  Joseph' t  Ocmal)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  Diospolis  Parva,  in  the  Thebais,  to 
a  point  on  the  west  mouth  of  the  river  about 
half  way  between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many 
smaller  canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irriga 
tion  of  the  country.  A  canal  from  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  commenced  under  the  native  kings,  and 
finished  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  There 
were  several  lakes  in  the  country,  respecting 
which  tid.  Mauira,  Mabxotts,  Botos,  Takie, 
SntBOios,  and  Lacus  Amabl 

2.  Ancient  History. — At  the  earliest  period  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was 
inhabited  by  a  highly  civilized  agricultural  pea 

Sle,  under  a  settled  monarchical  government, 
ivided  into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was 
composed  of' the  priests,  who  were  the  mini* 
tors  of  a  religion  based  on  a  pantheistic  worship 
of  nature,  and  having  for  its  sacred  symbols  not 
only  images,  but  also  living  animals  and  even 
plants.  The  priests  were  also  in  possession  of 
all  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  employments  based  upon  such  knowl- 
edge. The  other  castes  were,  second,  the  sol 
diers;  third,  the  husbandmen;  fourth,  the  art 
ifioera  and  tradesmen;  and  last,  held  in  great 
contempt,  the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulter 
era,  fishermen,  and  servants.  The  Egyptian! 
possessed  a  written  language,  which  appears  to 
have  had  affinities  with  bom  the  great  families 
of  Language,  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-Euro 
pean ;  and  the  priestly  caste  had,  moreover 
the  exclusive  knowlege  of  a  sacred  system  oi 
writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known  by 
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the  name  of  Hieroglyphic*,  in  contradistinction '  giving  orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandres.  In 
to  which  the  common  characters  are  called  En-  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after 
ehorial  (Le,  of  tie  country).  They  were  ae-|his  death  in  B.C.  328,  Egypt  fell  to  the  share 
quainted  with  all  tie  processes  of  manufacture  ]  of  Ptolemy,  the  bod  of  Lagus,  who  assumed  the 
which  are  essential  to  a  highly  civilized  com-  J  title  of  King  in  B.C.  806,  and  founded  the  dynas- 
munity :  they  had  made  great  advances  in  the  ty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the  country 
fine  arts,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture  I  greatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief  seat  of 


(for  in  painting  their  progress  was  impeded  by  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  perspective) ;  they  were 
deterred  from  commercial  enterprise  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  priests,  but  they  obtained  foreign  pro- 
ductions to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  through  the 
Phoenicians,  and  at  a  later  period  they  engaged 
in  maritime  expeditions ;  in  science  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  some  have 
thought,  but  their  religion  led  them  to  cultivate 
astronomy  and  its  application  to  chronology,  and 
the  nature  of  their  country  made  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architect- 
ure is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
able people  and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  Asiatic  source  as  the 
early  civilization  of  Assyria  and  India.    The 
ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  periods :  (1.)  From  the  earliest  times 
to  its  conquest  by  Oambyses ;  during  which  it 
was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.    The  last  of  them,  Psammen- 
itus,  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses 
in  B.C.  526,  when  Egypt  became  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire.    During  this  period  Egypt 
was  but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.    The  Ho- 
meric  poems  show   some  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  its  river  (which  is  also 
called  Alyuirrof,  Od,  xiv,  251  and  refer  to  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hund- 
red Gates."    In  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
learned  men  among  the  Greeks  began  to  travel 
to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  studying  its  institu- 
tions ;  among  others,  it  was  visited  by  Pythag- 
oras, Thales,  and  Solon.    (2.)  From  the  Persian 
conquest  in  B.O.  626,  to  the  transference  of  their 
dominion  to  the  Macedonians  in  B.C.  882.    This 
period  was  one  of  almost  constant  struggles  be- 
tween" the  Egyptians  and  their  conquerors,  until 
B.O.  840,  when  Neotanebo  IL,  the  last  native 
ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by  Darius  Ochns. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Greeks  acquir- 
ed a  considerable  knowledge  of  Egypt    In  the 
wars  between  Egypt  aud  Persia,  the  two  leading 
states  of  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  different 
times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  ana  to  Per- 
sia; and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, such  as  HeUanicus,  Herodotus,  An- 
axagoras,  Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back 
to  Greece  the  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
they  acquired  from  the  priests  and  through  per- 
sonal observation.    (8.)  The   dynasty  of  Mace- 
donian kings,  from  the  accession  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.O.  828,  down  to  B.O.  80, 
when  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.     When  Alexander  invaded  Egypt  in  B. 
0.  882,  the  country  submitted  to  him  without  a 
struggle ;  and  while  he  left  it  behind  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  conferred  upon 
it  the  greatest  benefit  that  was  in  his  power,  by 
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Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period  of 
decline.  Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state, 
till  in  B.0.  81  tie  Romans  were  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  the  disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in 
B.0.  66  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  came  to 
be  entirely  dependent  on  Roman  protection,  and 
at  last,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  B.0.  SO. 
(4.)  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  down  to  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabs  in  AD.  688.  As  a  Roman 
province,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing portions  of  the  empire.  The  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  position  between  Europe  and  Ara- 
bia and  India,  together  with  the  possession  of 
such  a  port  as  Alexandres,  gave  it  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  Learning  continued  to 
flourish  at  Alexandrea,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  that  city  became  so  power- 
ful as  to  contend  for  supremacy  with  those  of 
Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Rome,  while  a 
succession  of  teachers,  such  as  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandrea,  oooferred  real  lustre 
on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  country. 
When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  inroad  upon 
the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical  position 
of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an  imme- 
diate victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Calif  Omar,  in  AD.  688. 

8.  Political  Geography. — From  the  earliest 
times  the  country  was  divided  into  (1.)  The 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt  (to  A&ra,  ii  tara  %upa 
now  El-Bahari,  M-Mebit) ;  (2.)  The  Heptauorois, 
or  Middle  Egypt  V'Eirravofucii pera£i)  #upo, now 
Mar  Moetani) ;  (8.)  The  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
(617602?,  i)  dvu  rcipa,  now  Baid) :  and  it  was  fur- 
ther subdivided  into  thirty-six  nomes  or  govern- 
ments. [Under  the  Ptolemies  the  number  ef 
nomas  became  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quar- 
ter of  Egypt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated, 
partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
Oasis  to  Egypt,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  altera- 
tions which  an  active  commerce  had  produced 
along  the  border*  of  the  Sinus  Arabious.  A 
change  also  took  place  about  this  same  period 
in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  Egypt,  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to 
the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had  its  extent  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighbor 
ing  nomes.  In  like  manner,  Upper  Egypt,  or 
the  Thebais,  received  a  portion  of  what  had 
formerly  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven  nomea 
remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the 
country,  which,  therefore,  received  the  name 
of  Heptanomit.  The  number  of  nomes  became 
still  further  increased,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones.    At 
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» still  later  period  we  hear  little  more  of  the 
somes.  A  new  division  of  the  oountry  took 
place  under  the  Eastern  empire.  An  imperial 
prefect  exercised  swaj  not  only  over  Egypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Oyrene,  while  a 
Comet  Militant  had  charge  of  the  forces.  From 
this  time  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previous- 
ly named  Meptanomit,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia, 
io  honor  of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable 
time  before  this,  called  Auouttamniea,  from  its 
lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Delta,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulfj  and 
also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was  Pelu- 
aium.]     Respecting  the  Oases,  vtd.  Oasis. 

ASots  (Alywf,  KlyvriK,  Alyveif.  near  Qhior- 
gitza),  a  town  of  Laoonia  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
cadia. 

ASlAna  (AlXava :  AlXavirtu :  now  Akaba\  a 
town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  near 
the  Bahr-d-Akaba,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  JSlaritte*,  from  the  name  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  Elath  of  the  Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea- 
ports of  which  Solomon  possessed  himself,  to 
carry  on  trade  with  Ophir  and  the  remote  East 

AsuU  Gins,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which 
are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gallot,  Lamia, 
PECTUS,  SixuruB,  Stilo,  Tubkbo. 

JEiXk,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its 
restoration  by  the  Roman  emperor  JSliua  Ha- 
drianus. 

[Milk,  a  name  of  females  of  the  AUia  gens. 
1.  Wife  of  Sulla.— 2.  Poitina,  of  the  family  of 
the  Tuberos,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
She  was  repudiated  by  him  in  order  to  make 
way  for  Messalina.] 

JEiiakus,  Olaodicb,  was  bom  at  Praneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Borne  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though 
an  Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as 
a  native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  sixty.  Two  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us:  one  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous history  (Hoocftij  loropia),  in  fourteen 
books,  commonly  called  Varia  Hutoria;  and 
the  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
(TUpl  Zuuv  Uiinfrof),  in  seventeen  books,  com- 
monly called  De  Animalium  Natura.  The  for- 
mer work  contains  short  narrations  and  anec- 
dotes, historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac, 
selected  from  various  authors,  generally  with- 
out their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  of  the 
same  Mod,  scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  part- 
ly collected  from  older  writers,  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  There  are  also  attributed  to  him  twen- 
ty letters  on  husbandry  ('AypoiKUcal  'Emoro toi), 
written  in  a  rhetorical  style  and  of  no  value. — 
Editions :  Of  the  Varia  Mutoria,  by  Perisonras, 
Leyden,  1701 ;  by  Grooovius,  Leyden,  1781 ; 
and  by  Kuhn,  Leipsic,  1780.  Of  the  De  Ani- 
malitmt  Natura,  by  Grooovius,  London,  1744; 
by  J.  Schneider,  Leiprie,  1784 ;  and  by  Fr.  Ja- 
cobs, Jena,  1882.  Of  the  LtUers,  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  in  the  OoUtctio  EjAstolarum  Oraea- 
rum,  Venice,  1499, 4ta 

[jEliahcs,  Loans,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
under  the  Roman  empire,  about  267  AD,  who 


'  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul,  but  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers.] 

AjjInus  Miocius,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  secoud  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the 
oldest  of  his  tutors. 

jEuIkos  Taotiocs,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (TUpl  ZrpaTtiyiKvv  To|*uv 
'EM.i;viKuv),  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  oonstitu 
tion  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time. — Editions. 
By  Francisous  Robortellus,  Venice,  1862;  and 
by  Elxevir,  Leyden,  1618. 

Abllo,  one  of  the  Harpies.     Vid.  Habptlc. 

AxllSfcs  ('AeAAoirovf),  a  surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-footed  as  a  storm-wind. 

^EmMa.  1.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  <£mil- 
ius  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Oaunss,  was 
the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi — 2.  /Emilia  Lepida.  Vid.  Lspida. — 
8.  A  Vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  BO.  114  for 
having  violated  her  vows  upon  several  occa- 
sions. 

if.nTi.U  Gekb,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian gentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ed from  Mamereus,  who  received  the  name  of 
ASmilius  on  account  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  language  (oV  alftvXlav  X6yov).  Mrs  Mamer- 
eus is  represented  by  some  as  the  son  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Numa, 
The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  gens 
are  given  under  their  surnames,  Babbula,  Lbp» 
LDtjs,  Makbrcus  or  MAMSBOonia,  Pafus,  Pau- 
lus, RlOILLUS,  S0ACBB8. 

JEhfhJA  Via,  made  by  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus, 
oos.  B.C.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from 
Ariminum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placen- 
tia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It 
was  subsequently  continued  as  far  as  Aquileia. 

■/V.inuiHPS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Atoilius  Pan 
lus  Macedonians,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Almil- 
ianus  Africanus.  Vid.  Saato. — 2.  The  govern- 
or of  Pannonia  and  Mceeia  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in 
AD.  258,  but  was  slain  by  them  after  reigning 
a  few  months. — 8.  One  of  the  thirty  tn-ants 
(AD.  269-468),  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by  order 
of  Gallianos. 

Junius  Photos.     Vid.  Nbpos,  Ooaitsxros. 

[J2m5p.s  Ihsols.     Vid.  Hjocodjl] 

MuHjijl  or  EmOka  (now  Laibaeh),  a  fortified 
town  in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Romau 
colony,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

jEhIbIa,  also  called  PrhIoOsa  and  InIeImb 
(now  Ischia\  a  voloanio  island  off  the  ooast  of 
Campania,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, under  which  the  Roman  poets  represent- 
ed Tvphoens  as  lying. 

Msttk  (Aivaa:  Alvtieii;,  Alvci6rrft\  a  town 
in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Thermaio  Gulf—{2.  jEnSa 
Vbtos,  a  city  near  the  Aohelous,  in  Aoarnania, 
in  Strabo's  time  destroyed:  further  south  was 
JEnia  Nova,  now  m  ruins,  near  Palao  Catouna.] 

AbrcXras  (Aimudvf),  *  patronymio  from 
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iEneas,  given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  ! 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended 
from  him,  such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans 
in  general 

J&xtAS  (Alveiae).  1.  Homeric  Story.  jEneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
and  born  on  Mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side 
he  was  a  great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  near- 
ly related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam 
himself  was  a  grandson  of  Tros.  He  was  edu- 
cated from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house 
of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first 
he  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Acnilles  attacked  him  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  drove  away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dar- 
rl.ninnm  against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he 
and  Heotor  are  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Tro- 
jans against  the  Greeks,  and  2£oeas  appears 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods : 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the 
hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  emigration  of  JSneas  after  the  capture 
of  Troy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  evidently  con- 
ceives j£neas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning 
at  Troy  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Priam. — Later  Storie*.  The  later  stories  pre- 
sent the  greatest  variations  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  .Eneas  at  the  capture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  ac- 
counts, however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had 
fallen,  he  withdrew  to  Mount  Ida  with  his  friends 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of 
Pallas  (the  Palladium);  and  that  from  thence 
he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in 
Latium  in  Italy,  where  he  became  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Romans.  A  description  of  the  wan- 
derings of  JEneas  before  he  reached  Latium, 
and  of  the  various  towns  and  temples  he  was 
believed  to  have  founded  during  nis  wander- 
ings, is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(L,  60,  Ao.),  whose  account  is,  on  the  whole)  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  iEneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellish- 
ments and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as 
his  landing  at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido, 
are  irreconcilable  with  mythical  chronology. 
From  Pallene,  where  JEneas  stayed  the  winter 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  com- 
panions to  Delos,  Cythera,  Boise  in  Laconia, 
Zacynthus,  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia,  and  to 
Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan  Helenus. 
From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian  Sea  to 
Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  Iapygian  promon- 
tory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  iEgestusJ  Acha- 
tes), and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Jsgesta. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in 
the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  Island  of 
Leucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Various  signs  pointed  out  this  plaoe  as  the  end 
of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  ac- 
cordingly settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.  Latinus, 
king  of  the  Aborigines,  prepared  for  war,  but 
afterward  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  stran- 
— -«,  gave  up  to  them  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
their  assistance  conquered  the  Rutulians. 
i  feuodod  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called 
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after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  LatiLus,  whom  ha 
married.  A  new  war  then  followed  between 
Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which  both  chiefs  fell, 
whereupon  ./Eneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  were 
united  into  one.  Soon  after  this  jfineas  fell  in  a 
battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted 
by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  bis 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  River  Numioina. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  and  native  god 
Virgil  represents  JSneas  landing  in  Italy  seven 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death 
of  Turnus,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Trojans  through  .Eneas  was  believed  at  an 
early  period,  but  probably  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. — 2.  Mstxa  Silvics,  son  of  Silvius, 
and  grandson  of  Ascanius,  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium :  the  Sil- 
vii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  bouse. 

J3nkas  Galsds,  so*  called  from  Gaza,  his 
birth-place,  flourished  A.D.  487.  He  was  at 
first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  but  afterward 
became  a  Christian,  when  he  composed  a  dia- 
logue, on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called 
Theophratiut. — Edition*  :  By  Barthius,  Lips, 
1656  ;  By  Boissonade,  Par,  1886. 

JEkzas  Taotiods,  a  Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  .(Eneas  of  Stymphalus,  the  genera) 
of  the  Arcadians,  B.O.  862  (Xen,  Hell,  vii,  t 
§  1) ;  and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a 
portion  only  is  preserved,  commonly  called  Com 
mentariu*  Poliorceticta,  showing  how  a  siege 
should  be  resisted.  An  epitome  of  the  whole 
book  was  made  by  Cineas.  (Cie,  ad  Fam,  is, 
25.)— Edition*:  By  Emesti,  Lips,  1768;  by 
Orelli,  Lips,  1818. 

>  jEnesIdSmps  (Aiw^riJij/jof ),  a  celebrated  skep- 
tic, born  at  Cnosus  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a 
little  later  than  Oioero.  He  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  skeptics.  The  grand 
peculiarity  of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to 
unite  skepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to 
raise  a  positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting 
from  the  nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing 
changes  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 
None  of  the  works  of  JSnesidemus  have  come 
down  to  us.  To  them  Seztus  Empiricus  wa> 
indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  work. — 
[2.  (Dor.  KlvTioidauoA,  father  of  Therein,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum.     Via.  Thzboh.] 

[Mali.     Pitt  JSstA.] 

jEniXnxs  (Aivuiver,  Ion.  'Evtqvtc).  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterward  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  (Eta  and  Othrys, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheus. 

[JEsi  Pom  (now  Inmbruek),  a  town  of  Rotia, 
on  the  jEnus.] 

JEiros  (Alvof :  Alvtof ,  klvtdrn  ■ :  now  Eno\ 
an  ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  JSolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil 
(jEik  iii,  18)  supposes  jEoos  to  have  been  built 
by  JEneas,  but  ne  confounds  it  with  JEkka  in 
dhalcidioe.  Under  the  Romans  Enos  was  a 
free  town,  and  a  place  of  importance. 
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JEms  (now  Inn),  a  river  in  Rsetia,  the  bound- 
ary between  Rsetia  and  Noricum. 

jESlxs  or  jE6iji  (Alo/leif),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  JSolus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  Vid. 
JEolvb,  No.  1.  They  originally  dwelt  in  Thes- 
■aly,  from  whence  they  spread  over  various 
parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled  in  jEolis  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos. 

jESlls  InsCi^e  (al  AloXov  vr/noi :  now  Lipari 
Tflandt),  a  group  of  islands  northeast  of  Sicily 
where  jEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned. 
Homer  (Oa\  x,  1)  mentions  only  one  JSolian 
island,  and  Virgil  (-4?n,  i,  52)  accordingly 
speaks  of  only  one  ^Solia.  (tc.  insula),  where 
^xlolus  reigned,  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or 
Lipara.  These  islands  were  also  called  Hephat- 
ti&de*  or  Vulcanite,  because  Hepbawtus  or  Vul- 
can was  supposed  to  have  had  his  workshop  in 
one  of  them,  called  Hiera.  (Virg,  jEn,  viiL, 
416,  sea.)  They  were  also  named  lApSremet, 
from  Lipara,  the  largest  of  them.  The  names 
of  these  islands  were  Lipara  (now  JJipari),  HiSra 
(now  Volcano),  Strongyle  (now  Btromboli),  Phoe- 
nicusa  (now  Felieudi),  EricQsa  (now  Alieudi), 
Euonymus  (now  Panaria),  Didyme  (now  Sa- 
lina),  Hicesia  (now  Litea  Bianco),  Basilidia  (now 
Ba»ilizzo\  Osteodes  (now  Uttiea). 

Moiadtb  (AloMAnc),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  iEolus,  as  Athamas,  Cretbeus,  Sis- 
yphus, Salmoneus,  Ac,  and  to  his  grandsons, 
as  Cephalus,  Ulysses,  and  Pbrixus.  [The  name 
bolides,  applied  by  Virgil  (^En,  6, 184)  to  Mi- 
senus,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  arisen  from 
the  legendary  connection  between  the  jEolian 
and  Oampaman  Oumaa  ;  others  suppose  that,  as 
Misenua  played  upon  a  wind-instrument,  the 
poet,  by  a  figurative  genealogy,  makes  him  the 
son  of  the  wind-god  jEolua  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  Virgil  calls  him  JEolidn 
as  indicating  merely  his  descent  from  a  mortal 
father  named  -Solus,  the  same,  probably,  with 
the  one  slain  in  battle  with  the  Latins  (Jan,  12, 
542,  *eg.y\  jKolis  is  the  patronymic  of  the  fe- 
njale  descendants  of  JEolus,  given  to  his  daugh- 
ters Canace  and  Alcyone. 

jESlis  (AioXff),  or  jESlIa,  a  district  of  Myaia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  jEolian  Greeks, 
whose  cities  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 
shores  of  the  jEgean  to  the  River  Hermus. 
In  early  times  their  twelve  most  important 
cities  were  independent,  and  formed  a  league, 
the  members  of  which  celebrated  an  annual  fes- 
tival (the  Panaeolium)  at  Cyme.  The  twelve 
cities  comprising  this  league  were  Cyme,  La- 
rissee,  Neonttchos,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
jEgirusa,  Pitane,  jEgaa,  Myrina,  GrynSa,  and 
Smyrna;  but  Sktuva  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (Herod, 
L,  149,  teq.)  These  cities  were  subdued  by 
Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Per- 
sian empire  on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by 
Cyras. 

jEolcs  (AloXoc).  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orseis,  and  brother  of  Doras  and  Xu- 
tnus.  He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
founder  of  the  JSolie  branch  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion. His  children  are  said  to  have  been  very 
numerous ;  but  the  most  ancient  story  men- 
tions only  four  sons,  viz,  Sisyphus,  Athamas, 
Cretbeus,  and  Salmoneus.     The  great  extent 
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of  country  which  this  race  oocupied  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts  about  the 
number  of  his  children. — 2.  Son  of  Hippotes,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and 
Arne,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  jEolus.  TTiq 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  JSolians  to  the  west  His  mother 
was  carried  to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  .dSolus  and  his  brother  Bceotus. 
The  two  brothers  afterward  fled  from  Metapon- 
tum, and  '^Eolus  went  to  some  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  received  from  him  the 
name  of  the  jEolian  Islands.  Here  he  reigned 
as  a  just  and  pious  king,  taught  the  natives  the 
use  of  sails  for  ships,  and  foretold  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise.  In  these 
accounts  JSolus,  the  father  of  the  jEolian  race, 
is  placed  in  relationship  with  jEolus,  the  ruler 
and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  however, 
jEolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god 
nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  .£olian  Island,  to  whom  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  had  given  dominion  over  the  winds, 
which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  according  to  his 
pleasure.  (0d\  x,  1,  teq.)  This  statement  of 
Homer,  and  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  jEo- 
los  from  aeXXu,  lea  to  jEolus  being  regarded  in 
later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the  winds, 
which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  nim  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans. 
(Virg,  ^En,  i,  78.)  The  jEolian  Island  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  later  times  believed  to  be  Lipara  or 
Strongyle,  and  was  accordingly  regarded  as  the 
place  m  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelt  Fid 
Movls.  Insula  * 

jEpea  (Al-xtia:  Aiireonjf).  1.  A  town  in 
Messenia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterward  Thuria, 
[as  Strabo  says,  but,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  later  Cobonk.] — 2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  after- 
ward Sou. 

JSft  (Aim),  a  town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height,  as  its  name  indicates. 

JEpytob  (Alnvroc).  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  jEpytis. — 2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Hera- 
clid  Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Mer- 
ope,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus. 
When  his  father  and  brothers  were  murdered 
during  an  insurrection,  ^Epytus  alone,  who  was 
with  his  grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  dan- 
ger. The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  occupied  by  the  Heraclid  Polyphou- 
tes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife. 
When  jEpytus  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphontes  to 
death.  From  him  the  kings  of  Messenia  were 
called  JSpytids  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heraclids. — 8.  Son  of  Hippothous,  king 
of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson  of  the  JSpytua 
mentioned  first— [4.  Son  of  Neleus,  grandson 
of  Codrus,  founder  of  Priene.] 

jEqut,  JSquIoSli,  jEq.uicSl.Xe,  J3o.ricuLiin, 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  in  the  mountains 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and 
between  the  Latini,  Sabini,  Hernici,  and  Marsi. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the 
same  race,  they  carried  on  constant  hostilities 
with  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued  in  B.C. 
802.       Ono  of   (heir    chief   seats  was  Mount 
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ALridus,  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  their  marauding  expeditions. 

jfi<jui  Faliscl     Vtd.  Falkbh. 

^Eqcntsiiojc.     F«i  SLeuds. 

EjEquto  Tenant     Fid  Equcs  Tdtiods.] 
Akria  (now  Jfon<  K«ni«o;),  a  city  of  Gallia 
Narboncnsis,  having  an  elevated  and  airy  situa- 
tion.] 

[AiaiAs,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  is 
■aid  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite) at  Paphoe.] 

Aiaopi  ('Atpojnj),  daughter  of  Oatreus,  king 
of  Crete,  and  grand-daughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he 
should  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave 
her  and  her  sister  Olymene  to  Nauplius,  who 
was  to  sell  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Aerope  mar- 
ried Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
After  the  death  of  Plisthenes,  Aerope  married 
Atreus;  and  her  two  sons,  who  were  educated 
by  Atreus,  were  generally  believed  to  be  his 
sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to  Atreus,  being 
seduced  by  Thycstes. 

[Aiaopus  ('kiponoc),  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  the  first  Macedonian  long  of  the  race 
of  Temenus,  B.O.  670. — 2.  Aeropus  I,  king  of 
Macedonia,  great-grandson  of  Perdiocas,  father 
of  Alcetas. — 8.  Aeropus  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
guardian  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  whom 
he  murdered,  after  reigning  jointly  with  him  for 
four  years;  after  this  he  ruled  for  two  years 
alone,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausa- 
nias.1 

[jEkxSfus  Mons  (now  Trihuin),  a  mountain 
rang*  of  Qlyricum,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  Adus.] 

JSaXcos  (Atmucorl  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
irrhoe.  He  lived  far  from  his  lather's  court, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountain  forests.  Hespe- 
ria,  however,  the  daughter  of  Oebren,  kindled 
love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  he 
was  pursuing  her,  she  was  Btung  by  a  viper  and 
died.  jEsacus  in  his  grief  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  changed  by  Tethys  into  an 
aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story  related  by  Ovid 
(MetH  xi,  761,  teq.\  but  it  is  told  differently  by 
Apollodorus. 

JEatJL,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the 
Etruscans.  , 

JSsar  or  JEalava  (now  Etaro),  a  river  near 
Croton,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutti,  in  Southern 
Italy. 

iEsoHiNxs  (kioxarns).  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor, bom  B.C.  889,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus 
and  Olauoothea.  According  to  Demosthenes, 
his  political  antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  dis- 
reputable character,  and  not  even  citizens  of 
Athens;  but  ./Esohines  himself  says  that  his 
father  was  descended  from  an  honorable  family, 
and  lost  his  property  during  the  Pelopounesian 
war.  In  his  youth,  iEschines  appears  to  have 
assisted  his  father  in  his  sobool ;  he  next  acted 
as  secretary  to  Aristophon,  and  afterward  to 
Eubulus;  he  subsequently  tried  his  fortune  as 
an  actor,  but  was  unsuccessful;  and  at  length, 
after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  347  he  was  sent,  along 
with  Demosthenes,  as  one  of  the  ten  ambassa- 
dors to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip :  from  this 
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time  he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian 
party  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demosthenes. 
Shortly  afterward  JSechinea  formed  one  of  the 
second  embassy  sent  to  Philip  to  receive  the 
oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay 
of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining  the  ratiocatic* 
had  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Philip. 
-rfEschinea,  on  bis  return  to  Athens,  was  ac- 
cused by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (846),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  JSscbines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still 
extant:  Timarchus  was  condemned,  and  jEs- 
chines  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343,  De- 
mosthenes renewed  the  charge  against  Jwahi- 
nes  of  treachery  during  his  second  embassy  to 
Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (irtpl  ira- 
pairpioteiac)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a 
memorial,  and  -Eschines  answered  it  in  a  sim- 
ilar memorial  on  the  embassy  (irepl  wapa*pca- 
6eiac),  which  was  likewise  published.  Short- 
ly after  the  battle  of  Chnronea,  in  338,  which 
gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  Ctesiphon 
proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded 
lor  his  services  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  the- 
atre at  the  great  Dionysia.  Escbines  availed 
himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward 
was  proposed  to  be  given  to  bring  a  charge 
against  Ctesiphon  on  that  ground,  out  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  eight  years  later 
880.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  is  extant,  and  was  answered  by  De- 
mosthenes in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the 
crown  (irepl  erzfavov).  ^Eschines  was  defeat- 
ed, and  withdrew  from  Athens.  He  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established  a  school 
of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On  one  occasion  he 
read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his  Bpeech 
against  Ctesiphon,  [and,  after  receiving  much 
applause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  speech  of 
his  antagonist.  When  he  had  done  this,  his 
auditors  expressed  great  admiration ;  "  but," 
exclaimed  .Eschines,  "  bow  much  greater  would 
have  been  your  admiration  if  yon  had  heard  (De- 
mosthenes) himself f]  From  Rhodes  he  went 
to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  814.  Besides  the 
three  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  twelve 
letters  which  are  ascribed  to  .Eechines,  but 
which  are  the  work  of  late  sophists. — Edition*. 
In  the  editions  of  the  Attic  orators  (t>«i  Demos- 
thenes), and  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1828. — 2.  An 
Athenian  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  and  a 
dieoiple  of  Socrates.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  went  to  Syracuse ;  but  returned  to 
Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and 
supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wrote  several  dialogues,  bat 
the  three  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine. — Edition*:  By  Fis- 
cher, Lips,  1786;  by  Bockh,  HeideL,  1810;  and 
in  many  editions  of  Plato. — 8.  Of  Neapolis,  a 
Peripatetio  philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Char- 
madas  and  Clitomaohus,  about  B.O.  109. — 4.  Of 
Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished orator  in  the  Asiatic  style  of  elo- 
Suence. — [6.  A  distinguished  individual  among 
le  Eretrians,  who  disclosed  to  the  Athenians 
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the  treacherous  designs  of  some  of  his  country- 
men, -when  the  former  had  come  to  their  aid 
against  the  Persians. — 6.  An  Acarnanian,  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  light-armed  troops  in 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xeno- 
pbon.] 

jEsoheIo!i(A/<t^p«uv).  1.  Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres, 
and  who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  in- 
struments of  Verres. — 2.  An  iambio  poet,  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa.  There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the 
game  name,  who  was  a  native  of  Mytilene  and 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  some  of  his  expeditions.  He  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  Samian. — 
8.  A  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a  physician  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  was  one  of 
Galen's  tutors. 

^Eschvios  (Aio^tiXof).  1.  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Eleusis  iu  Attica,  B.C. 
525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  contem- 
porary with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father 
Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  JEschylus 
himself  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  (B.C.  499),  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy,  without  being  successful  He,  with 
his  brothers  Cynaaglrus  and  Aminius,  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those 
of  Salamis  (480)  and  Plata* '(479).  In  484  he 
gained  the  prize  of  tragedy  ;  and  in  472  he  gain- 
ed the  prize  with  the  trilogy,  of  which  the  Per- 
ete,  the  earliest  of  bis  extant  dramas,  was  one 
piece.  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  con- 
test by  his  younger  rival,  Sophocles  ;  and  he  is 
aaid  in  consequence  to  have  quitted  Athens  in 
disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides, 
the  lyric  poet  In  467  his  friend  and  patron 
King  Hiero  died;  and  in  458  it  appears  that 
^Eschylus  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact 
tiVkt  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  was  produced 
in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  following 
year  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and  he  died  at 
Gela  in  466,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fell  upon  it 
to  break  the  shell  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  ac- 
cording to  which  jEschylus  was  feted  to  die  by 
•  blow  from  heaven.  The  alterations  made  by 
<£scbylus  in  the  composition  and  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he 
was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  father 
of  it,  just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry  and 
Herodotus  of  History.  Even  the  improve- 
ments and  alterations  introduced  by  his  suc- 
cessors were  the  natural  results  and  sugges- 
tions of  those  of  JSschylus.  The  first  and  prin- 
eipal  alteration  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  actor  (devTepaywviaTJjc),  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
Earts.  The  innovation  was  of  course  adopted 
y  his  contemporaries,  just  as  jEschylus  him- 
self followed  the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  sub- 
sequently introducing  a  third  actor.  But  the 
improvements  of  JSschylus  were  not  limited  to 
the  com  position  of  tragedy:  he  added  the  re- 


sources of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Ag- 
atharchus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the 
principles  of  linear  perspective.  He  also  fur- 
nished his  actors  with  more  suitable  and  mag- 
nificent dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to 
raise  their  stature  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He 
moreover  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the 
choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
various  figures  himself,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
regular  ballet-masters.  With  him,  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shaks- 
peare's  historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time 
of  jEschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibit- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him 
to  show  how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest, 
and  nevertheless  form  apart  of  an  harmonious 
and  connected  whole.  The  only  example  still 
extant  of  such  a  trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it 
was  called.  A  satyrical  play  commonly  follow- 
ed each  tragio  trilogy.  ^Eschylus  is  said  to 
have  written  seventy  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
seven  are  extant,  namely,  the  Persians,  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  the  Suppliant*,  the  Pro- 
metheus, the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephori,  and  Eu- 
menides;  the  last  three  forming,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  The  Per- 
slant  was  acted  in  472,  and  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  a  year  afterward.  The  Oresteia  was  rep- 
resented in  468 ;  the  Suppliants  and  the  Pro- 
metheus  were  brought  out  some  time  between 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  and  the  Oresteia.  It 
has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the 
Suppliants,  that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos. — Editions  : 
By  Schiitz,  third  edition,  Hal  Sax,  1808-21 ;  by 
Wellauer,  Lips,  1828:  by  W.  Diodorf,  Lips, 
1827,  and  Oxon,  1832;  and  by  Scholefield, 
Camb,  1880.  [The  best  edition,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  that  by  Blomfield,  which  unfortunately 
was  never  completed,  containing  only  five  of 
the  seven  remaining  tragedies. — 2.  of  Cuidus, 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor. — 8.  Of 
Rhodes,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  governors  of  that 
country  after  its  conquest,  in  B.C.  382.1 

jEscOlApids  (' Aff/cXflTriof),  the  god  of  the  med- 
ical art.  In  the  Homeric  rtoems  jEseulapius  is 
not  a  divinity,  but  Bimply  the  "  blameless  physi- 
cian" (birijp  d/ii/tav),  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podalirius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek 
army,  and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  aod  (Echa- 
lia.  Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  M&- 
culapius.  The  common  story  relates  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  that  when 
Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became 
enamored  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo, 
informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which  be  baa  set 
to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  own 
prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister  Artemis  to  kill 
Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  destroyed  Co- 
ronis in  her  own  house  at  Lacerla  in  Thessaly, 
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on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bsebia.  According  to  Ovid 
(Met,  iL,  60S),  it  wan  Apollo  himself  Who  killed 
Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body  of  Coronis 
was  to  be  burned,  either  Apollo  or  Mercury 
(Hermes)  saved  the  child  jEeculapius  from  the 
flames,  and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed 
the  boy  in  the  art  of  healing  and  in  bunting. 
There  are  various  other  narratives  respecting 
bis  birth,  according  to  some  of  which  he  was 
a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  this  was  a  common 
opinion  in  later  times.  After  he  had  grown 
up,  reports  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he 
not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead 
to  life  again.  But  while  he  was  restoring 
Glaucus  to  life,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might 
contrive  to  escape  death  altogether,  or  because 
Pluto  had  complained  of  ^Esculapius  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  dead.  But  on  the 
request  of  Apollo,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  JSscu- 
lapius  among  the  stars.  JSsculapius  is  also 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydoman  bunt.  He 
was  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  the  two 
sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his:  Ianiscus,  Alex- 
enor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  JSgle,  Iaso,  and  Pana- 
ceia,  most  of  whom  are  only  personifications  of 
the  powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  JSscula- 
pius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His 
temples  were  usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on 
hills  outside  the  town,  and  near  wells  which 
were  believed  to  have  healing  powers.  These 
temples  were  not  only  places  of  worship,  but 
were  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  sick  per- 
sons, and  may  therefore  be  compared  to  modern 
hospitals.  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove.  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  his  worship, 
probably  because  they  were  a  symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  won- 
drous powers.  Fot»these  reasons,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  was  not  only  kept  in  his  temple,  but 
the  god  himself  frequently  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  At  Rome  the  worship  of  JEscu- 
lapius  was  introduced  from  Epidaurus  at  the 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of  the  Sybil- 
line  books,  in  EC.  293,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants  of 
jEsculapius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Atelepiada  (' kanXijmudai),  and  their  principal 
seats  were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order 
or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  the 
practice  of  medicjne  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the 
Asclepiadie.  Respecting  the  festivals  of  JSscu 
apius,  vid.  Diet,  of  Aniiq. 

[JSstpus  (Aloflirof),  son  of  Bucolion  and  the 
nymph   Abarbarea,  slain   by  Euryalua  before 

.ffisfiros  (AZoi7>rof :)  [now  Bolclu  according  to 
Leake,  but  usually  considered  the  modern  Satal- 
deni],  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ida,  and  flows  by  a  northerly  course  into  the 
Propontis,  which  it  enters  west  of  Cyocus  and 
Mat  of  the  Granious. 
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J&kbnIa  (JSserainus:  now  Tternia),  a  town 
in  Samnium,  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first 
Punic  war. 

JE&B  (now  Esxno  or  Fi umetino),  a  river  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Picenum  and 
TJmbria,  was  anciently  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Senones,  and  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  Italy  proper. 

jEsis  or  jEbium  (JSsinas :  now  Jot),  a  town 
and  a  Roman  colony  in  TJmbria,  on  the  Rivei 
JEsis,  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  JE&wu  eateut. 

jEsok  (Aiouv),  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus,  and  father  of  Jason  and  Promachus.  He 
was  excluded  from  the  throne  by  his  half-brother 
Pelias,  who  endeavored  to  keep  the  kingdom  to 
himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the  Argo- 
nauts. Pelias  subsequently  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  JSson  by  force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Met,  vii, 
162,  teg.),  Mson  survived  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  was  made  young  again  by  Medea. 

[./EsSnims  (AIoovlSik),  a  patronymic  given 
to  the  sons  of  jEson,  especially  Jason.] 

JSsOpus  (Ai<ru7rof).  1.  A  writer  of  fables, 
lived  about  B.C.  510,  and  was'  a  contemporary 
of  Solon.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  re- 
ceived his  freedom  from  his  master  Iadmon  the 
Samian.  Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who 
sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citi- 
zens four  mines  apiece ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  dispute  on  the  subject,  be  refused  to  give 
any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Del- 
phians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  of- 
fence, and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to 
give  a  compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who 
could  claim  it  At  length  Iadmon,  the  grandson 
of  jEsop's  old  master,  received  the  compensa- 
tion, since  no  nearer  connection  could  be  found. 
A  life  of  jEsop  prefixed  to  a  book  of  fables  pur- 
porting to  be  bis,  and  collected  by  Maximua 
Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
represents  jEsop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugli- 
ness and  deformity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  whatever  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  JEsop  left  any  written  works  at  all, 
is  a  question  which  affords  considerable  room 
for  doubt ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bear- 
ing iEsop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in  its 
most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  They  were  in  prose, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writers. 
Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus 
(B.C.  820)  imitated  his  example.  The  only 
Greek  versifier  of  .d3sop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  Vid 
Babeius.  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  ^Esopean 
fables,  Phaedrus  is  the  most  celebrated.  Vid 
TaMDaxm.  The  Fables  now  extant  in  prose 
bearing  the  name  of  ^Esop,  are  unquestionably 
spurious,  as  is  proved  by  Bentley  in  his  disser- 
tation ou  the  fables  of  JEsop  appended  to  his 
celebrated  letters  on  Phalaris. — Editiom:  By 
Ernesti,  Lips,  1781 ;  by  De  Furia,  Lips.,  1810 
reprinted  by  Coray  at  Paris,  1810 ;  and  by 
Schaefer,  laps,  1820. — 2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
original  is  lost,  but  there  is  a  Latin  translation 
of  it  by  Julius  Valeeics. 
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JKaOrns,  Ciaudics,  or  OlodIob,  was  the  great- 
est tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Roecius,  the  greatest  comic  actor;  ana  both 
of  tbem  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero. 
/Esopus  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  the  stage, 
at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  (B.C.  65),  when  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  be  could  not  go  through  with  the 
speech.  ./Esopus  realized  an  immense  fortune 
by  his  profession,  which  was  squandered  by  his 
son,  a  foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  this  son  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from 
the  tar-ring  of  Caecilia  Meteila. 

/Esni,  ./Esrrc,  or  jEstoi,  a  people  dwelling 
on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  northeast  of  Germany, 
probably  in  the  modern  Kurland,  who  collected 
amber,  which  they  called  gletntm.  Their  cus- 
toms, says  Tacitus,  resembled  the  Suevic,  and 
their  language  the  British.  They  were  proba- 
bly a  Sarmatiao  or  Slavonic  race,  and  not  a 
Germanic. 

jE&iii-k  (/Esulanus),  a  town  of  the  JSqui,  on  a 
mountain  between  Praneste  and  Tibur.  (^Esulaj 
declive  arvum,  Hor,  Cdrmn  iii,  29.) 

[Al&i stks  (Alav/jnic),  a  Trojan  hero,  whose 
eon  Alcathous  married  a  daughter  of  Anchises. 
His  tomb  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  according  to 
whom  it  served  as  a  post  of  observation,  ana  is 
said  bv  Strabo  to  have  been  five  stadia  distant 
from  Troy,  ou  the  road  leading  to  Alezandrea 
Troas.  A  conical  mound  is  still  pointed  out  in 
that  vicinity  as  the  tomb  of  /Esyetes,  and  bears 
the  appellation  Udpk-ltipe.] 

[jEstmsbtis  (Aiffr/nr/r^f),  an  appellation  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  which  means  "  Lord," 
"  King,"  and  under  which  he  was  honored  espe- 
cially at  Aroe  in  Achaia.] 

[£iB£i  (Aiftu'a),  a  city  of  Laconia.] 

./EthXlia  (AWaXia,  AlvuXtj),  called  Ilva  (now 
Elba)  by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tus- 
can Sea,  opposite  the  town  of  Populooia,  cele- 
brated for  its  iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  north- 
east a  good  harbor,  "  Argous  Portus"  (now  Porto 
ftrraio).  in  which  the  Argonaut  Jason  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

■/EthalIdes  (AWaXidris),  son  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) and  EupolemSu,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  bad  received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of 
remembering  every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and 
was  allowed  to  reside  alternately  in  the  upper 
and  in  the  lower  world.  His  soul,  after  many 
migrations,  at  length  took  possession  of  the  body 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  it  still  reoollected  its 
former  migrations. 

jEther  (A/ftJp).  n  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies,  in  which  ./Ether  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out 
of  which  the  Universe  was  formed.  ./Ether  was 
regarded  by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air, 
the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
as  the  Lord  of  the  .Ether,  or  /Ether  itself,  per- 
sonified. 

jEthicks  (AZ6Wf),  a  Thessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  Mount  Pindus. 

jEthIccs,  HisTsa  or  Israa,  a  Roman  writer 
of  the  fourth  ceutury  after  Christ,  a  native  of 
Istria,  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called 
JSthici  Cotmographia.  which  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  drawn  up  from  the  measurement 
of  the  whole  Roman  world  ordered  by  Julius 


Cffisar,  RO.  44,  and  from  other  official  documents 
Edited  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pompo 
nius  Mela,  Leyden,  1722. 

./Ethixla  (AWi/iXa  or  AldvXXa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  captive  of  Protesilaus,  [according 
to  a  late  legend,  for  the  Homeric  account  makes 
Protesilaus  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  slain 
before  Troy.     Vtd.  Photesilacs.1 

[jEthIom,  a  seer  and  friend  of  Phineus,  slain 
at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. — 
2.  Son  of  a  Heliconian  nymph,  fell  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.] 

jEth! 5pis  (Aldumtf,  said  to  be  from  alda  and 
unb,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupt- 
ed), was  a  name  applied,  (1.)  most  generally  to 
all  black  or  dark  races  of  men ;  (2.)  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  regions  south  of  those  with 
which  the  early  Greeks  were  well  acquainted, 
extending  even  as  far  north  as  Cyprus  and  Pho 
nicia ;  (S.)  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa, 
south  of  Mauretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and 
Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
Asia ;  and  (4.)  meet  specifically  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  south  of  Egypt,  which  was 
called  ./Ethiopia. 

.EteIopia  (AlBioma,  AW.  iitip  Klyvwrov  :  At- 
8toij>,  AWioncvf,  Horn.,  fern.  Afflioiric:  /Ethiops: 
now  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  Abyssinia),  a 
country  of  Africa,  south  of  Egypt,  the  boundary 
of  the  countries  being  at  Syene  (now  Assouan) 
and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Kile,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  south 
and  southwest  indefinitely,  as  far  apparently  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended.  In 
its  most  exact  political  sense  the  word  ^Ethio- 
pia seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of 
Mebos  ;  but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  alsc 
the  kingdom  of  the  Axoinrs,  besides  several 
other  peoples,  such  as  the  Troglodytes  and  the 
Ichthyophagi  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Blenimyes 
and  Megabari  and  Nuba)  in  the  interior.  The 
country  was  watered  by  the  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Astapus  (Bahr-tl-Atreh  or  Blue  Nile) 
and  the  Astaboras  (Atbara  or  Tacaate).  The 
people  of  ./Ethiopia  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken  a  language 
allied  to  the  Arabic  Monuments  are  found  in 
the  country  closely  resembling  those  of  Egypt, 
but  ot  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
/Ethiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  su- 
perstitions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of 
animals.  Some  traditions  made  Meroe  the 
parent  of  Egyptian  civilization,  while  others 
ascribed  the  civilization  of  ./Ethiopia  to  Egyptian 
colonization.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
./Ethiopians,  that  more  than  once  in  its  history 
Egypt  was  governed  by  /Ethiopian  kings ;  and 
even  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  though 
they  made  successful  incursions  into  /Ethiopia, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive  or 
permanent  hold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  GriBco-Egyptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  /Ethiopia,  and  Greek  manners 
and  philosophy  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  upper  classes;  but  the  country. was  never 
subdued.  The  Romans  failed  to  extend  their 
empire  over  /Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expe 
dibons  into  the  country,  in  one  of  which  0.  Pe 
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troniua,  prefect  of  Egypt  trader  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Napata,  and  defeated  the  war- 
rior queen  Candace  (B.O.  22).  Christianity  very 
early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  probably  in  conse- 

Suenee  ot  the  conversion  of  the  treasurer  of 
lueen  Candace  (Acts,  via,  27).  The  history  of 
the  downfall  of  the  great  ^Ethiopian  kingdom 
of  Meroe  is  very  obscure. 

AkthlIcs  ('AVftUor),  first  Icing  of  Elis,  father 
of  EndymioD,  was  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Protogenla,  daughter  of  Deucalion ;  according  to 
others,  a  son  of  JSolus. 

[ jRtuox  (AW«v  from  eHBu),  father  of  Tantalus. 
—2.  Appellation  assumed  by  Ulysses  to  escape 
detection  on  his  return  to  Ithaca. — 8.  Name  of  a 
horse  of  the  Sun ;  also  of  one  of  Pluto's ;  and 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  of  Hector,  and  of  several  other 
heroes.] 

^Ethba  (AiOpa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
Trcezen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  jEgeus. 
She  afterward  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she 
was  carried  off  to  LacecUemon  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
she  was  taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy 
she  was  restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandson 
Acamas  or  Deraopboo. — 2.  Daughter  of  Ooeanus, 
by  whom  Atlas  begot  the  twelve  Hyades  and  a 
son,  Hyas. 

[jfirutgA  (AlBovaa),  daughter  of  Neptune  and 
Alcyone,  and  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleuther.] 

[jEthyia  (AlBvux),  an  appellation  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  as  the  inventress  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.] 

AetIon  ('Aeriuv).  1.  A  sculptor  of  Ampbipo- 
lis,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  oen- 
tury  B.C. — 2.  A  celebrated  painter,  whose  best 
picture  represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Roxana.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but 
the  words  of  Luoian  (Herod,  4)  show  that  be 
must  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines. 

AetIcs.  1.  [Son  of  Anthas,  king  of  Troezen, 
whose  descendants  founded  Halicamassus  and 
Myndus.1 — 2.  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empire  against  the  barba- 
rians during  the  reign  of  Valeutinian  III.  In 
AJ).  461  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila, 
near  Chalons,  in  Gaul ;  but  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Valentinian  in  464. — 8.  A  Greek 
medical  writer,  born  at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia, 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  work  BtSTUa 
'larpuul  'EKKaioexa, "  Sixteen  Books  ou  Medicine," 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of 
antiquity,  as  being  a  judicious  compilation  from 
many  authors  whose  works  are  lost  The  whole 
of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  a  corrupt  translation  of  it  into  Latin  was 
published  by  Cornarius,  Basil,  1642,  often  re- 
printed, and  in  H.  Stephens's  Medica  Arlit  Prin- 
tipet,  Paris,  1667. 

jEika  (Alrvq).  1.  (Now  Monte  Gibetto),  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  northeast  of  Sicily, 
between  Tauromenium  and  Catena.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  .Etna,  a  Sicilian 
nymph,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gtea,  or  of 
Bri&reus.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  buried  under  it  Ty- 
phon  or  Enceladus ;  and  in  its  interior  Vulcan 
(Uephtestus)  and  the  Cyclopes  forged  the  thun- 
derbolts for  Jupiter  (Zeus).  There  were  seve- 
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ral  eruptions  »f  Mount  .AStna  in  antiquity.  On 
occurred  in  B.O.  475,  to  which  jfischylut  and 
Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  in  B.0. 42ft, 
which  Thucydides  says  (iii,  116)  was. the  third 
on  reeord  since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily. 
The  form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present. 
Its  base  oovers  an  area  of  nearly  ninety  miles 
in  circumference,  and  its  highest  point  is  10,874 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  oircum- 
ferenoe  of  the  crater  is  variously  estimated 
from  two  and  a  half  to  fcur  miles,  and  the  depth 
from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet — 2. 
(JStnenses :  now  8.  Maria  eti  Lieodia  or  8.  Nic- 
olat  di  Artnui),  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
-dStna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Innesa.  It  was  fonnded  in  B.C.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  ./Etna  to  Inessa,  because  their 
own  town  Catana  had  been  called  iEtna  by 
Hiero  L 

■iEmaua  UdrvaUK \  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  MtoM. : 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  of  whom  there  was  a  statue 
on  Mount  iEtna,  and  to  whom  a  festival  was 
celebrated  there,  called  jKtaea ;  of  Vulcan  (He- 
ptuestos) ;  and  of  the  Cyclopes. 

j£t6ija  (klruWla:  AlrwAof),  a  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Acarnsv- 
nia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River 
Acheloua,  on  the  north  by  Epirue  and  Thessaly, 
on  the  east  by  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  GulC 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Old  jEtolia,  fram 
the  Acheloua  to  the  Evenus  and  Calydon,  and 
New  jEtolia,  or  the  Acquired  (hrutrrrroc),  from 
the  Evenus  and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locri- 
ans. On  the  coast  the  country  is  level  and 
fruitful,  but  in  the  interior  mountainous  and 
unproductive.  The  mountains  oontained  many 
wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated  in  mythology 
for  the  bunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  coun- 
try was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetes  and 
Leleges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized 
by  Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  JEto- 
mjs.  The  jEtolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  king,  Thoas.  They  continued 
for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people, 
living  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery ;  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides  (R0.  410)  many  of 
their  tribes  spoke  a  language  which  was  not 
Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh. 
Like  the  other  Greeks,  they  abolished,  at  an 
early  time,  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  lived  under  a  democracy.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
league,  but  this  league  first  acquired  political 
importance  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.0,  and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs  and  the  Aotuean  League. 
The  jEtolian  League  at  one  time  included  not 
only  jEtolia  Proper,  but  Acarnania,  part  of  Thes- 
saly, Looris,  and  the  Island  of  Cephallenia;  and 
it  also  had  close  alliances  with  Elis  and  several 
towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with 
Oius  on  the  Propontis.  Its  annual  meetings, 
oalkd  Panatditm,  were  held  in  the  autumn  at 
Thermus,  and  at  them  were  chosen  a  general 
(oTpartrfic),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  league, 
an  hipparchus  or  master  of  the  horse,  a  secre- 
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tary.  and  a  select  oommittee  called  apoeleti 
(diro«A<rrot).  For  further  particulars  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant, 
art.  ^Etouook  Fojdus.  The  JStolians  took  the 
side  of  Antioohus  IIL  against  the  Romans,  and 
on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  B.O.  189,  they 
became  virtually  the  subjects  of  Rome.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaean*,  B.C.  146,  J£tolia 
was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.O.  81,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  population  of  JStolia  was  trans- 
planted to  the  city  of  Nioopolib,  which  Augus- 
tus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

.dSrSUTS  (AiruAof),  son  of  Endymion  and 
Neis,  or  Iphianaasa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He 
-was  king  of  Elis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Pel- 
oponnesus, because  he  had  slain  Apia,  the  son 
of  Jason  or  Salmoneus,  He  went  to  the  coun- 
try near  the  Aehelous,  which  was  called  iEtolia 
after  him. 

jSjcOnk  (Jd^uvtj  and  Ai  J uvtjU  ■  Al£uvtvg :  now 
A.tani  /),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Oecropis 
or  Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Arm,  Doxmos,  of  Nemausus  (Numet)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  in  tie  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he 
sacrificed  his  character  by  conducting  accusa- 
tions for  the  government  He  was  consul  suf- 
feotus  in  AD.  89,  and  died  in  60.  Quintilian 
mentions  several  works  of  his  on  oratory,  which 
ore  all  lost 

[Afbania  Gala  or  Caia,  the  wife  of  the  sen- 
ator Licinius  Buooio,  a  very  litigious  woman, 
who  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before  the 
praetor.  Hence  her  name  became  proverbial 
(or  a  litigious  woman.    She  died  48  B.C.] 

AraiNMs.  1.  L,  A  Roman  comic  poet,  flour- 
isVed  about  B.0.  100.  His  comedies  described 
Roman  scenes  and  manners  (Comadia  togata), 
and  the  subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes  (Comadia  tabernaria). 
They  were  frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful 
amours ;  but  he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such 
accuracy  that  he  is  classed  with  Menander 
(Hor,  Jy>,  ii,  1,  67).  His  comedies  continued 
to  be  acted  under  the  empire.  The  names  and 
fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  are  still 
preserved :  [these  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  his  Pottos  Sce- 
niei  Lot,  and  by  Neukirch,  J)e  Fabula  togata 
Romana.]  2.  L,  a  person  of  obscure  origin, 
and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Pompey.  He  served 
under  Pompey  against  Sertonus  and  Mithra- 
dates,  and  was,  through  Pompey's  influence, 
made  consul,  B.C.  60.  When  Pompey  obtained 
the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his  second 
consulship  (B.C.  65),  he  sent  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  remain- 
ed in  Rome.  In  EC.  49,  Afranius  and  Petreius 
were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece ; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48 ; 
and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in 
Africa,  B.C.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauretania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
tius,  and  killed. 

AraloA  ('AtyUr] :  Africanus),  was  used  by 
the  ancients  in  two  senses,  (1.)  for  the  whole 


continent  of  Africa,  and  (2.)  for  the  portion  of 
Northern  Africa  which  constituted  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  and  which  the  Romans  erected 
into  a  province,  under  the  name  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria.— 1.  In  the  more  general  sense  the  name 
was  not  used  by  the  Greek  writers ;  and  its 
use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension 
to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of 
it  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  continent 
is  Libya  (AiHrj).  Considerably  before  the  his- 
torical period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoeni- 
cians extended  their  commerce  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  founded  several  colonies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was 
the  chief.  Vid.  Carthago.  The  Greeks  knew 
very  little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation 
of  the  Dorian  colony  of  Otbxsx  (B.0.  620),  and 
the  intercourse  of  Greek  travellers  with  Egypt 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  oentnriee ;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part  near  Cyrene 
was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, who  sent  out  some  remarkable  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  country.  A  Phoenician 
fleet,  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B.C.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  sod  so  into  the 
Mediterranean :  the  authenticity  of  this  story 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess 
an  authentic  account  of  another  expedition, 
which  the  Carthaginians  dispatched  under  Han- 
no  (about  B.C.  610),  and  which  reached  a  point 
on  the  western  coast  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  far 
as  latitude  ten  degrees  north.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. In  the  ulterior,  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara) 
interposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery; 
but  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
people  on  the  northern  coast  told  of  individuals 
who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  toward  the  east,  with  croc- 
odiles in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its  banks, 
which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably  the 
Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Tunhucloo.  That 
the  Carthagipians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara,  has  been 
inferred  from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they 
kept  Later  expeditions  and  inquiries  extend- 
ed the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  possessed 
of  the  eastern  coast  to  about  ten  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about 
Lake  Tchad,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  conti 
nent  was  so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy, 
who  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geograph- 
ical science,  recurred  to  the  old  notion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  before  the  time  of  He- 
rodotds,  that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  mot 
the  southeastern  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a  vast  lake.  The  greatest  ge- 
ographers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  bad  accepted  the  tra- 
dition that  Africa  was  ciroumnavigable.  The 
shape  of  the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that 
of  aright-angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypot- 
enuse a  line  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea:  and,  as  to  its  ex- 
tent, they  did  not  suppose  it  to  reach  nearly  so 
far  as  the  equator.  Ptolemy  supposed  the  west- 
ern coast  to  stretch  north  and  south  from  the 
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Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  oontment 
an  indefinite  extent  toward  the  south.  Here 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent  Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  they  were  Dot  agreed  to  which  of 
these  two  Lybia  (i.  «,  Africa)  belonged;  and 
those  who  recognized  three  divisions  differed 
again  in  placing  the  boundary  between  Libya 
and  Asia  either  on  the  west  of  Egypt,  or  along 
the  Nile,  or  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red 
Sea :  the  last  opinion  gradually  prevailed.  As 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  country  itself  Herodo- 
tus distributes  it  into  jEeyptus,  Ethiopia  (i.  «., 
all  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara), 
and  Libya,  properly  so  called;  and  he  subdi- 
vides Libya  into  three  parts,  according  to  their 
physical  distinctions,  namely,  (1.)  the  Inhabit- 
ed Country  along  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans  (oi  xapadafaiootoi  tuv 
vofiaiuv  AMuv  :  tin  Barbary  States);  (2.)  the 
Country  of  "Wild  Beasts  (7  ■Ihipiudris),  south  of 
the  former,  that  is,  the  region  between  the  Little 
and  Great  Atlas,  which  still  abounds  in  wild 
beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its  prevailing 
vegetation  (Beled^l-Jerid,  L  e,  tht  Country  of 
Palmi),  and,  (8.)  the  Sandy  DeBert  (^  ifid/iuoc ; 
the  Sahara),  that  is,  the  table-land  bounded  by 
the  Atlas  on  the  north  and  the  margin  of  the 
Nile  valley  on  the  east,  which  is  a  vast  tract  of 
sand  broken  only  by  a  few  habitable  islands, 
called  Oases.  As  to  the  people.  Herodotus  dis- 
tingu'shes  lour  races,  two  native,  namely,  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  name- 
ly, the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Lib- 
yans, however,  were  a  Caucasian  race;  the 
^Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Ne- 
gro races.  The  Phoenician  colonies  were  plant- 
ed chiefly  along,  and  to  the  west  of,  the  great 
recess  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  which 
formed  the  two  Stbtks,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being  Carthage ;  and  the  Greek 
eolonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  be- 
yond the  east  side  of  the  Syrtes ;  the  chief  of 
them  was  Cyrkne,  and  the  region  was  called 
Cyrenai'ca,  Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Lib- 
yan tribes,  and  the  whole  region  between  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  and  Egypt,  including 
Cvrenaica,  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
whole  continent,  Lybia.  The  chief  native  tribes 
of  this  region  were  the  Adybxachio.x,  Mar- 
XABID.O,  Pstlu,  and  Nasamonxs.  lie  last  ex- 
tended into  the  Carthaginian  territory.  To  the 
west  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions,"  the  coun- 
try was  called  by  the  general  names  of  Numidia 
and  Mauretaxia,  and  was  possessed  partly  by 
Carthaginian  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  partly 
by  Libyan  tribes  under  various  names,  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Numidjk,  Massti.ii,  Mas- 
ustlii,  and  Maori,  and  to  the  south  of  them  j 
the  Q&mu.  The  whole  of  this  northern  re-] 
gion  fell  successively  under  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as  fol- 
lows: (1.)  Egypt;  (2.)  Libya,  including,  (o) 
Libya  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior ;  (6)  Manna- ' 
rica;  (e)  Cyrenaica;  (3.)  Africa  Propria,  the 
former  empire  of  Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2) ; 

ii.)  Numidia;  (S.)  Mauretania,  divided  into, 
a)  Sitifensis;  (b)  Cssariensis;  («)  Tbgitana: 
these,  with  (6.)  Ethiopia,  make  up  the  whole 
of  Africa,  according  to  the  divisions  recognized 
3S 


by  the  latest  of  the  ancient  geographers.  TTie 
northern  district  was  better  Known  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely  pop  ■ 
ulous  and  flourishing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the  interior  of  the 
country,  especially  between  the  Little  and  Great 
Altars,  must  have  supported  many  more  inhab- 
itants than  it  does  at  present  Further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles. — 
2.  Africa  Propria  or  Pboyincia,  or  simply  Af- 
rica, was  the  name  under  which  the  Romans, 
after  the  Third  Punic  War(B.C.  146),  erected 
into  a  province  the  whole  of  the  former  territory 
of  Carthage.  It  extended  from  the  River  Tus- 
ca,  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from  Numidia, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  00  the  south- 
east. It  was  divided  into  two  districts  (regio- 
nes),  namely,  (1.)  Zeugis  or  Zeugitana,  the  dis- 
trict round  Carthage,  (2.)  Byzacium  or  Byza- 
cena,  south  of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  mod- 
ern regency  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full 
of  flourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile, 
especially  Byzacena:  it  furnished  Rome  with 
its  chief  supplies  of  corn.  The  above  limits  are 
assigned  to  the  province  by  Pliny:  Ptolemy 
makes  it  extend  from  the  River  Ampsaga,  on 
the  west,  to  the  borders  of  Cyrenai'ca,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  east,  so  as 
to  include  Numidia  and  Tripolitana. 

Africanus,  a  sv.name  given  to  the  Scipios 
on  account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  Vid. 
Scipio. 

AfricXnub.  1.  Sex  Gsotlius,  a  Roman  ju- 
risconsult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (AD. 
138-161),  and  wrote  Zibri  IX.  Quastionum, from 
which  many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest 
— 2.  Julius,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  is  much  praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks 
of  him  and  Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators 
of  their  time. — 3.  Sex.  Julius,  a  learned  Chris- 
tian writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Em- 
maus  in  Palestine,  and  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andres His  principal  work  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  he  placed  in  5499  B.O,  to  AD.  221.  This 
work  is  lost,  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Euse- 
bius  in  his  Chronicon,  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedre- 
nus,  and  in  the  Paschale  Chronicon.  There 
was  another  work  written  by  Africanus,  enti- 
tled Cetti  (Kecrroi),  that  is,  embroidered  girdles, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  Cettus  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite).  It  treated  of  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects— medicine,  agriculture,  natural  history, 
the  military  art,  <fcc  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  some  extracts  from  it  are  published  by  The- 
venot  in  the  Mathematici  Veteres,  Paris,  1698, 
and  also  in  the  Qeoponica. 

AfrIcus  (Aty  by  the  Greeks),  the  southwest 
wind,  so  called  because  -it  blew  from  Africa, 
frequently  brought  storms  with  it  [creberqut  pro- 
ctitis A/rieus,  V  irg,  jEn.,  i.,  85.) 

[Aoaoles  ( 'AyaxXijr)  a  Myrmidon  hero,  father 
of  Epigeus.] 

[Aoallm  (kydXKic),  of  Coroyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer :  but  from 
two  passages  in  Suidas  some  have  supposed 
that  the  true  name  is  Anagallit.] 
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AgXhSdx  ('Ar/a/ajiii),  daughter  of  Auglas  and 
wife  of  Mulius,  who,  aocording  to  Homer  (7/,  xt, 
789),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers 
of  all  the  plants  that  grow  npon  the  earth. 

AoXmIdis  ('Ayafjajdrif),  commonly  called  son 
of  Ergiaus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius.  though  his  family  connections  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.    Agame- 
des  and  Trophonius  distinguished   themselves 
as  architects :  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria 
in   Bceotia.  .The  story  about  this  treasury  re- 
sembles   the    one  which    Herodotus  (ii,  121) 
relates  of  the  treasury  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Rhampsinitus.    In  the  construction  of  the  treas- 
ury of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and  Trophonius  con- 
trived to  place  one  stone  in   such  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  taken -away  outside,  and  thus 
formed  an   entrance   to  the    treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it    Agamedes  and   Tro- 
,  phonius  now  constantly  robbed   the  treasury ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were 
uninjured,  whilo  his  treasures  were  constantly 
decreasing,  set  traps  to  catch  the  thief.    Aga- 
medes was  thos  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  cut 
tiff  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery.    After  this 
Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth.     On  this  spot  there  was  afterward, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadea,  the  cave  of  Agamedes, 
with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it    Here  was  also 
the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and 
invoked  him.    A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tusc.    Quasi,    i,  47)   states    that    Agamedes 
and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant 
them  in  reward  for  their  labor  what  was  best 
for  men.    The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  cer- 
tain'day,  and  when  the  day  came  the  two  broth- 
ers died. 

Aqamimnon  ('AyafU/tvuv),  son  of  Plisthenes 
and  ASrope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a  son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought 
op  together  with  jEgisthus,  the  son  of  Thyes- 
tes, in  the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder 
of  Atreus  by  uEgistbus  and  Thyestes,  who  suc- 
ceeded Atreus  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  {vid 
JEamram),  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  went  to 
Sparta,  where  Agamemnon  married  Clytemnes- 
tra,  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Iphianaasa  (Iphigenia),  Cbry- 
sothemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  ana  Orestes.  The 
manner  in  whigh  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Myceno  is  differently  related. 
From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others, 
he  expelled  Thyespes,  and  usurped  his  throne. 
He  now  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his  dominions  is  given 
in  the  Iliad  (ii,  669,  Ac)  When  Homer  attri- 
butes to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Argos,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Peloponnesus, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of  Argos 
was  governed  by  Diomedes,  When  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and 
the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their 
commander-in-chief  After  two  years  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Greek  armv  and  fleet  assembled  in 


the  port  of  Aulis  in  Bceotia.  At  this  place  Aga 
memnon  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Artemis),  who  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army 
with  a  pestilence,  and  produced  a  calm  which 
prevented  the  Greeks  from  leaving  the  port  In 
order  to  appease  her  wrath,  Agamemnon  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia ;  but 
at  the  moment  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she  was 
carried  off  by  Diana  (Artemis)  herself  to  Tauris, 
and  another  victim  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the  army  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon  alone  had  one 
hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting 
the  possession  of  Briseis^  whom  Achilles  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
Greeks  were  visited  by  successive  disasters. 
The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced  Pa- 
troclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  part  in 
the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconciliation 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  Vid.  Achilles. 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character  alto- 
gether inferior  to  Achilles.  But  he  neverthe- 
less rises  above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity, 
power,  and  majesty:  his  eyes  and  head  are 
likened  to  those  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  his  girdle  to 
that  of  Mars  (Ares),  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  The  emblem  of  his  power 
is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (HepbaWtue), 
which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  once  given  to  Mer- 
cury (Hermes),  and  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Pe- 
lops, from  whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  bis  prize.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  murdered  by  ^Egisthus,  who 
bad  seduced  Clytemnestra  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  The  tragic  poets  make  Cly- 
temnestra alone  murder  Agamemnon :  her  motive 
is  in  ^Eschylus  ber  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  in 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  her  wrath  at  the  death 
of  Iphigenia. 

AoAMEHNONiDEg  (' Aya/it/a>oviS^(),  the  son  of 
Agamemnon, «.  e,  Orestes. 

[AoamIci  ('Ayavuai)  or  AolaonIcx  ('KyXao- 
vUti),  daughter  of  the  Thessalian  Hegetor :  she 
was  acquainted  with  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
and  gave  out  that  she  could  draw  down  the 
moon  itself  from  the  sky.] 

Agawiffi  ('Ayavfmrifj,  a  nymph  of  the  well 
of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon, 
in  Bceotia,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the 
Muses  (who  were  heuce  called  Aganippidet),  and 
which  was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing those  who  drank  of  it  [The  nymph  is  called 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Permessus.]  The 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  has  the  epithet  Aganippu 
(Ov,  Fait,  v,  7),  from  its  being  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agafkhor  ^kyanrp>up\  a  son  of  Ancssus, 
king  of  the  Arcadians,  received  sixty  ships  from 
Agamemnon,  in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  founded  the  town  of 
Papbus,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite). 
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[AoArrdLKWira  ('AyairrofafiOf),  a  son  of 
Arrptus,  slain  by  the  Danaid  Pirene.] 

[Agab,  a  city  of  Bysacium  in  Africa  Propria. 
Shaw  regards.it  as  the  modern  Boohadjar,  where 
ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  are  found.] 

[Agaba  (now  Agra),  a  city  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  lomanee 
(now  Deehumna).] 

[Agabiods  Sihos  (now  Gulf  of  AtHngeri),  a 
gulf  of  India  intra  Gangem.] 

Agabista  ^Ayaplarq).  1..  Daughter  of  Oils- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megacles,  and 
mother  of  Cllathenes,  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates. — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and 
grand-daughter  of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xaathippus, 
and  mother  of  Pericles. 

AgabIas  CAyaalac),  a  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
sculptor  of  Ephesus,  probably  a  contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.O.  830),  sculptured 
the  statue  known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese 
gladiator,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among  the 
rums  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (now  Capo  oVAnto). 
From  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that 
the  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  war- 
rior contending  with  a  mounted  combatant  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles  fight- 
ing with  Penthesilea. — [2.  Another  Ephesian 
Suulptor,  son  of  Menophuus,  who  exercised  his 
art  in  Deloe,  while  it  was  under  the  Roman 
sway. — 8.  Of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand,  often  mentioned 
by  Xenopnon  in  his  Anabasis.] 

Agasiotbs,  Agesiolxs,  or  Heoisiolbs  {'Ayaa- 
ik?j/C,  'Avi/ouiA^f,  'Hytioudj/c),  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  bis  father  Arcbjdamas  1,  about  BX). 
600  or  690. 

[Agasthenxs  ^AyaoBhric),  son  of  Augias,  and 
king  in  Elis :  his  son  Polyxenus  is  mentioned 
among  the  Buitors  of  Helen.] 

[Agaste8fhtjb  {'Aydor/xxfiot),  son  of  Paxra,  was 
slain  by  Diomedes  before  Troy.] 

[Agascs  Pobtcb  (now  Porto  Greco),  a  harbor 
of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic] 

AgathabchIdes  {'Ayadapxidiic)  or  Aoatbab- 
ohus  ('KyuBapxot),  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom 
at  Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandres,  probably  about 
B.0. 180.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
geographical  and  historical  works ;  but  we  hare 
only  an  epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  whioh  was  made  by  Photras: 
it  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Oeogr.  Script.  Or.  Mi- 
noret :  [of  his  works  on  Europe  and  Asia  some 
fragments  are  preserved  in  Athensfus  and  other 
writers,  which  have  been  published  by  Muller  in 
Didot's  Fragmenta  Hitloncorvm  Graeorum,  voL 
iii,  p.  190-197.] 

Agathabchub  ('AyiUiapxoc),  an  Athenian  art- 
ist, said  to  have  invented  scene-painting,  and 
to  have  painted  a  eoene  for  a  tragedy  which 
.fischylus  exhibited.  It  was  probably  not  till 
toward  the  end  of  .dSsohylns'e  career  that  scene- 
painting  was  introduced,  and  not  till  the  time  of 
Sophocles  that  it  was  generally  made  use  of; 
which  may  account  for  Aristotle's  assertion 
(Poet,  iv,  16)  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced by  Sophocles. — 8.  A  Greek  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa,  and  sou  of  Eudemus.  He  was 
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a  contemporary  of  Aleibiades  and  Zeuxis,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  contemporary 
of  JSachylus. — [8.  A  Syracusan,  who  was  placed 
by  the  Syracusaus  over  a  fleet  of  twelve  snips  in 
B.O.  418,  to  visit  their  allies  and  harass  the 
Athenians.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders,  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse.]  , 

[Agatha  {'Ayddri :  'AyaBalot :  now  Agde\  a 
city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Arauris.] 

AGATHibiEB.es  ('Ayafyfiepoc),  the  author  of 
"  A  Sketch  of  Geography  in  Epitome"  (rfc  yen 
ypaQiac  imormcwotit  b>  briTo/ty),  probably  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ  The  work  oonsista  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  Ptolemy  and  other  early  writers.  It  is 
printed  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Script.  Or.  Mayor**, 
[and  by  Hoffman  with  -A  man t  Periplut,  <fec 
Lips,  1842.] 

Aqathiab  ('AyaSiac),  a  Bysantine  writer,  bom 
about  A.D.  636  at  Myrina  in  JEolis,  practiced 
as  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  ob- 
tained the  name  Scholaitieu*  (which  word  signi- 
fied an  advocate  in  his  time),  and  died  about 
AD.  682.  He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which 
several  have  eome  down  to  us ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  was  his  History  in  five  books,  which 
is  also  extant,  and  is  of  considerable  value.  It 
contains  the  history  from  AD.  668  to  668,  a 
period  remarkable  for  important  events,  such 
as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns  and  other 
barbarians.  The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr, 
Bonn,  1828. 

[AoathIhus  ('AyaOivoc),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  born  at  Sparta,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ:  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Athenieus  of  Attalia  in  Cilicia,  the  founder  of 
the  Pneumatic  seat:  he  did  not  follow  strictly 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  but  united  with  them 
those  of  others,  and  thus  became  himself  found- 
er of  a  new  medical  sect  called  Hectxci  or  Bpi- 
tyntheticii—2.  Of  Elis,  son  of  Thrasybulus,  ac- 
cording to  Bceckh,  an  Iamid,  whose  father  was  a 
seer  among  the  Mantmeans  in  the  time  of  Ara- 
tus:  he  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  and  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games. — 8.  A  Corinthian 
naval  commander,  who  had  charge  of  a  fleet  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.] 

Agath8ol£a  ('AyaBoitteuA  mistress  of  Ptole- 
my IV.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B. 
C.  206). 

Agathoolks  ('AyaBotlqc).  "L  A  Sicilian  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily,  Born  at 
Theraua,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infant, 
by  his  father,  Carcbus  of  Rhegium,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams, 
portending  that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much 
evil  to  Sicily.  His  mother,  however,  secretly 
preserved  his  life,  and  at  seven  years  old  he 
was  restored  to  his  father,  who  had  long  re- 
pented of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By  hun  he 
was  taken  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  up  as  a  pot- 
ter. His  strength  and  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one 
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of  th«>  wealthiest  citizens  in  Syraouse.  His 
ambitious  schemes  then  developed  themselves, 
and  he  was  driven  into  exile.  After  several 
changes  of  fortune,  he  collected  an  army  which 
overawed  both  the  Syraoosans  and  Carthaginians, 
and  was  restored  under  an  oath  that  he  would 
Dot  interfere  with  the  democracy,  which  oath  he 
Kept  by  murdering  four  thousand  and  banishing 
six  thousand  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
declared  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title 
of  Autocrator,  B.O.  817.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
B.O.  810  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  under  Hamtlear,  who  straightway 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse;  whereupon  he  formed 
the  bold  design  of  averting  the  nun  which  threat- 
ened him,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  His 
successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He 
constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Carthage,  but 
wns  at  length  summoned  from  Africa  by  the 
nffaira  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  revolted 
from  him,  B.C.  807.  These  he  reduced,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians.  He 
had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.  He  afterward  plundered  the  Lipari 
Isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  BruttiL  But  his  last  days 
were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes.  His 
grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
Uiocles,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family 
would  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent  his 
wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her 
native  country;  and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  B.C.  289,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  seventy-second 
^ear  of  his  age.  Other  authors  relate  an  incre- 
dible story  of  his  being  poisoned  by  Mreno,  an 
associate  of  Archagathus.  The  poison,  we  are 
told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill  with  which  he 
cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him  to  so  fright- 
ful a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile  and  bumed  while  yet  living,  being  unable 
to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. — 2.  Of 
Pella,  father  of  Lysimachus. — 8.  Son  of  Lysima- 
ehn3,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Dro- 
michtetis,  king  of  the  Getai,  about  B.C.  292,  but 
was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents.  In 
£87  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  At  the 
instigation  of  his  step-mother,  Arsinoe,  Lysima- 
chuB  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemieus  Ceraunus. — i.  Brother 
of  Aqathoclsa.— 6.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzieus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (De  Div.  L,  24). 

AgathodjEmon  ('AyadoSai/iuv  or  'Ayaffdc  tfeof ). 
I.  The  "Good  Deity,"  in  honor  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end 
of  every  repast— {2.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  Kneph,  and  also  to  a 
species  of  snake  as  his  symbol. — 8.  A  name  given 
by  the  Greek  residents  to  the  Canonic  arm  of 
the  Nile.]— 4.  Of  Alexandrea,  the  designer  of 
some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to 
several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Aqathon  ('Kyddav),  on  Athenian  tragio  poet^ 
born  about  B.C.  447,  of  a  rich  and  respectable 
family,  was  a  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato. 


He  gained  his  first  victory  in  416 :  in  honor  of 
which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have 
been  given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of 
his  dialogue  so  called.  In  407  he  visited  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where 
his  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  died  about  400,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  considerable,  out  his  compositions  were 
more  remarkable  for  elegance  ana  flowery  orna- 
ments than  force,  vigor,  or  sublimity.  In  the 
Thetmophoriazuaa  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridi- 
culed for  his  effeminacy,  being  brought  on  the 
stage  in  female  dress.  [The  fragments  of  Aga- 
thon have  been  published  by  Wagner  in  Didot'a 
Fragmenla  Tragicorum  Qrate^  p.  62-61. — 2.  A 
son  of  Priam. — 8.  Son  of  Tyrimmas,  commander 
of  the  Odrysian  cavalry  under  Alexander  the 
Great] 

Agathtbwa,  Aoathtboth  ('kyifhpva,  -ov: 
'kyaBvpvalof.  now  Agatha),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacta. 

[Aqathtrnto  (' ' KyAQvpvot),  son  of  jfiolus,  and 
founder  of  the  city  Agathyrna,  g.  v.] 

Aoathtmi  {'\y68vpooi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  the  River  Mans  (now  Maronch)  in 
Transylvania.  From  their  practice  of  painting 
or  tattooing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  VirgU 
(-^W,  iv,  146)  picti  Agathyrti. 

AoAvb  CAyamj),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Penthcus 
attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  celebrat- 
ing the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  Mount  Cithasron, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  phrensy  believed  him  to  be 
a  wild  beast  Vid.  Piktheub. — One  of  the  Ne- 
reids, one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Ama- 
zons were  also  called  Agavje. 

AoBATANA.       Vid.  ECBATAXA. 

Aonisns  ('Ayoumc),  an  androgynous  deity, 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Earth,  con 
nectcd  with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys. 

Ageladas  ('Ay&ddac),  an  eminent  statuary 
of  Argos,  the  instructor  of  the  three  great  mas- 
ters, Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polyoletus.  Many 
modern  writers  suppose  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  this  name:  one  an  Argive,  the  in- 
structor of  Phidias,  born  about  B.O.  540,  the 
other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  about 
B.O.  432. 

Aojxlua  ('AylAaoc).  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus. — 
2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  slain  by  Ulysses. — 8.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  Mount  Ida,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  of  his  mother. — [4.  Son 
of  the  Heraclid  Temenus, — 6.  A  Trojan,  son  of 
Phradmon,  slain  by  Diomedes.] 

AoendIodjc  or  AqedIcujc  (now  Sent),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugduneusis. 

Aqkhok  ('AyijvupX  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-bro- 
ther of  Belus,  and  father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix, 
Cilix,  Thasus,  Fhineus,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
Europa  also.  Virgil  (-*£h,  L,  888)  calls  Carthage 
the  city  of  Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended 
from  Agenor. — 2.  Son  of  Iasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  Panoptes,  king  of  Argos. — 8.  Son  and 
successor  of  Tiiopas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
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—4.  Sod  of  Pleuroo  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand 
■on  of  jEtolus. — 6.  Son  of  Phegeus,  kiDg  of 
Psopbis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and  his  brother  Fron- 
ou»  slew  AlcmsBon,  when  he  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to 
Us  second  wife  Callirrhoe.  Vid.  Phighjs.  The 
two  brothers  were  afterward  killed  by  Ampho- 
terus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmsson  and 
Callirrhoe. — 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  Achilles,  but  was 
rescued  by  Apollo. 

AoBNdaiDEg  ('Ay^vopUiit),  a  patronymic  de- 
lotiag  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor,  such  as  Cad- 
mus, Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

AaigANDia,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  rPolydorus  and  Athenodorua, 
toulptured  the  group  of  Laoeoon,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  art  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths 
of  Titus  on  the  Esquiliue  Hill :  it  is  now  preserv- 
ed iii  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artists 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculp- 
tured the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor. 

AuKsfr.AC8  (' Kyqa'tMiog),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
8ou  of  Doryssus,  reigned  forty-four  years,  and 
died  about  B.C.  886.  He  was  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.-^.  Son  of 
Archidamus  IL,  succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis 
II,  B.C.  898,  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spu- 
rious birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  nis 
nephew  Lsottohides.  From  896  to  894  he 
carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  great 
success,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was 
summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been 
induced  by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he 
promptly  obeyed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  (894),  he  met  and  defeated  at  Coro- 
nea,  in  Boeotis,  the  allied  forces.  During  the 
next  four  years  he  regained  for  his  country 
much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till  at  length  the 
fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  871,  overthrew  forever 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  supremacy 
for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next  few  years 
Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its  existence 
amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  presence 
of  mud  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered  the 
storm.  In  861  he  crossed  with  a  body  of  Lace- 
disinonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt  Here,  after 
displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he  died, 
while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the  win- 
ter of  861-860,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  u  reign  of  thirty-eight  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking, 
aud  lame,  on  which  last  grouud  objection  had 
been  made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously 
fulfilled,  having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting 
her  under  a  "  lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign, 
indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals 
that  Sparta  ever  had. 

[Aoesiiibkotus,  admiral  of  the  Bhodian  fleet, 
which  aided  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.O.  200.] 

AoEsIr8us  {'ArpiaizoXic),  kings  of  Sparta.    1. 
Succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a 
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minor,  in  B.C.  894,  and  reigned  fourteen  year*. 
As  soon  as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  en- 
gaged with  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  390 
he  invaded  Argolis  with  success ;  in  885  he  took 
the  city  of  MantinSa;  in  881  he  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the 
Olynthians,  and  died  in  880  during  this  war  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene. — 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotua, 
reigned  one  year  B.C.  871. — 3.  Succeeded  Cleo 
menes  in  B.C.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  hi* 
colleague  Lycurgus :  he  afterward  took  refuge 
with  die  Romans. 

Aotioa  ('AyijTop),  "the  leader,"  a  surname 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Lacedemon,  of  Apollo,  and 
of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  conducts  the  souls  of 
men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aqqkxus  UbbIcos,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
His  works  are  printed  in  Goesius,  Hei  Agrarian 
Auctoret. 

Aqguamkes  or  Xandbames  (Savdou/tjic),  the 
ruler  of  the  Gangaridsa  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.O.  827. 

Aoias  {'Aylac),  a  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a  native  of  Trcezen,  flourished 
about  B.C.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  Notti  (N6oT0t\  i.  e,  the  history  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Achtean  heroes  from  Troy. 

Aoinncm  (now  Agen),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nitiobriges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Aais  ('Ayif),  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidie. — 2.  Son  of  Archidamus  II,  reigned  BO. 
427-898.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  and  invaded  Attica  several 
tames.  While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  lie  was 
the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is  said  to  have  seduced 
his  wife  Timoea ;  in  consequence  of  which  Leo- 
tychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  excluded  from  the 
throne  as  illegitimate. — 8.  Son  of  Archidamus 
IIL,  reigned  B.C.  838-830,  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Macedonian  power  in  Europe,  while 
Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater  in  880 
— 4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  IL,  reigned  B.C.  244- 
240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  Spartan  state ;  but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  IL  and  the  wealthy, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to 
death  by  command  of  the  ephors,  along  with 
his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother 
Archidamia. 

Agis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a  notorious  flat- 
terer of  Alexander  the  Great 

[Aoizthba,  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  part  of  Africa  lying  under  the  equator,  the 
southernmost  portion  of  that  country  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  acquainted.] 

AqlXIa  ('AyXata),  "the  bright  one."  1.  One 
of  the  CBAarrra  or  Graces. — 2.  Wife  of  Oharopus 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  Island 
of  Syme  against  Troy. 

[AolaonIob.     Via.  AoahIck.] 

AouopbSio.     Vid.  Snuraxs. 

Aqlaophon  CAyXaoQuv).  1.  Painter  of  Tha- 
sos,  father  ana  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and 
Aristophon,  lived  about  B.O.  600. — 2.  Painter, 
lived  about  B.C.  420,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1. 
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[Aolacsos.     Vid.  Aoeaulos.] 

AatAns  ('AyAaof ),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis  in 
Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
pier than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of 
his  contented  disposition.  Pausanias  places  him 
in  the  time  of  Croesus. 

[Acinus  ('AywofV  father  of  the  Argonaut  Ty- 
pbys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argo.] 

AonSdice  ('Ayvo&ixTi),  an  Athenian  maiden, 
waa  the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery, 
which  a  law  at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to 
learn.  Dressed  as  a  man,  she  obtained  instruc- 
tion from  a  physician  named  Hierophilus,  and 
afterward  practiced  her  art  with  success.  Sum- 
moned before  the  Areopagus  by  the  envy  of  the 
other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged  to  disclose 
her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  obtain- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This  tale, 
though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus 
alone. 

AgkS.nTms  ('kyvuiiiric),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
eion  to  death  (B.O.  818),  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward put  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

AcoaAcaiTCS  ('AyopdnpiTos),  a  statuary  of  Pa- 
res, flourished  B.C  440-428,  and  was  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
statue  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  which  he  changed 
into  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the 
people  of  Rhamnus,  because  he  was  indignant 
that  the  Athenians  had  given  the  preference  to  a 
statue  by  Alcamenes,  who  was  another  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agoe-sa  and  Agor^us  ('kyopaia  and  'kyo- 
paiof),  epithets  of  several  divinities  who  were 
considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  in  the  agora,  such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
Minerva  (Athena),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Mer- 
cury (Hermes). 

[A<uu  ("kypa)  or  Agrte  ("kypai),  an  Attic  da- 
mns south  of  Athens  on  the  Ilissus :  it  oontained 
a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Agrotera,  and  a 
temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter).l 

Aqtlml  ('kypaloi),  a  people  of  jEtolia,  on  the 
Acheloua. 

Aokaulk  ("AypavXfi  and  'kymXri :  'kypv Wf\ 
an  Attic  demos  of  the  tribe  Erechtbeis,  named 
after  Aqraclos,  No.  2. 

Agraulos  ("AvpovAof,  also  "AyXovoor).  1. 
Daughter  of  Actions,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
wife  of  Cecrops. — 2.  Daughter  of  Ceorops  and 
Agraulos,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  le- 
gends of  Attica,  and  there  were  three  different 
stories  about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writ- 
ers, Minerva  (Athena)  gave  Eriehthonius  in  a 
chest  to  Agraulos  and  her  sister  Herse,  with  the 
command  not  to  open  it:  but,  unable  to  control 
their  curiosity,  they  opened  it,  and  thereupon 
were  seized  with  rondness  at  the  sight  of  Erieh- 
thonius, and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
Acropolis.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.,  ii.,  710), 
Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening  the 
chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a  stone  by  Mercury  (Her- 
mes), because  Bhe  attempted  to  preveut  the  god 
from  entering  the  bouse  of  Herse,  when  ho  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  latter.  3.  The  third  le- 
gend relates  that  Athens  was  once  involved  in 
a  long-protracted  war,  and  that  Agraulos  threw 
herself  down  from  the  Acropolis  because  an 
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oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians  would 
conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself  for 
his  country.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude,  built 
her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  De- 
came  customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armor,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to 
the  last  One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  de- 
rived its  name  from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival 
and  mysteries  (Agraidia)  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honor  of  her. 

Agbkus  ('kypeve),  a  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristmus. 

Aqei  DicumItxs,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  east- 
ward, and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subse- 
quently to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  (decuma).  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

[AqrjAnes  ('kypidvTR,  now  Srgeru),  a  river  of 
Thrace,  joining  the  Hebrus.] 

[AqbiInes  ('kyptdvee),  a  Thracian  race  dwell- 
ing around  Mount  Heemus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
River  Agrianes,  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  and 
excellent  archers.] 

AoBicfiii,  On.  Julius,  born  June  18th,  AD. 
87,  at  Forum  Julii  (Frijtu  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Graacinus,  who  wag  executed  by 
Caligula,  and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a 
careful  education ;  he  first  served  in  Britain, 
AD.  60,  under  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  was  qiueetor 
in  Asia  in  63 ;  was  governor  of  Aquitama  from 
74  to  76 ;  and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  be- 
trothed his  daughter  to  (he  historian  Tacitus,  and 
in  the  following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  mar 
riage.  In  78  he  received  the  government  of 
Britain,  which  he  held  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  subdued  the  whole  of  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  highlands  of  Caledo- 
nia, and  by  his  wise  administration  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  the  language  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  in  85  through 
the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  on  his  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death  in  98,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  occasioned  by  Doison,  adminis- 
tered by  order  of  Domitian.  His  character  is 
drawn  in  the  brightest  colors  by  his  son-in-law 
Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come  dow. 
to  us. 

AoalaBNTUit  ('ktpdyat :  'knpayavrlvoc,  Agrl- 
gentlnus :  now  Girgmti),  a  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Acragas  (now  Fiumt 
di  S.  Biagio)  and  Hypsas  (now  Fiume  Drago). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  populous- 
ness,  and,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans (B.C.  405),  was  one  of  the  most  splendidcit- 
ies  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  col- 
ony from  Gela  about  B.C.  579,  was  under  the 
government  of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phalaris  (about 
560),  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Theron 
(488-472),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pin- 
dar. After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians, 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained 
its  former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes,  it  at  length  came  into  the  powei 
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<rf  the  Romans  (210),  in  whose  hands  it  remain- 
ed. There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city,  especially  of  the  Olympieum,  or  tem- 
ple of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zem). 

■AoBiiiiuM  ('Ayptvtov),  a  town  in  -/Etolia,  per- 
haps near  the  Boarces  of  the  Thermissus. 

Ao&ipfa,  first  a  praenomen,  and  afterward  a 
cognomen  among  the  Romans,  signifies  a  child 
presented  at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost 

Aobippa,  HebOdes.  L  Called  ^Agrippa  the 
Great,"  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rome  with  the  future  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  Having 
given  offence  to  Tiberius,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (AD  .37), 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
ehies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Traohonitis,  and 
Auranitis.    On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41),  Agrip- 

St,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Clau- 
us  in  gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria 
jvero  annexed  to  his  dominions.  His  govern- 
ment was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  Jews.  It  was  probably 
to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews  that 
be  caused  the  Apostle  James  to  be  beheaded, 
and  Peter  to  be  oast  into  prison  (44).  The 
manner  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesa- 
rea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in  Act;  xiL  By 
his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  and  three 
daughters,  Berenice,  Mariamne,  and  Brasilia. — 
i.  Son  of  Agrippa  t,  was  educated  at  the  court 
of  Oladius,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
was  seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator 
of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  On  the  death  of  Horodesvking 
of  Chalchis  (48),  his  little  principality  was  given 
to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an  ac- 
cession of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted 
in  vain  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelnng. 
He  sided  with  the  Romans  in  the  war ;  and  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his 
sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  sev- 
enty-third year  of  his  age,  AD.  100.  It  was 
before  this  Agrippa  that  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
his  defence,  AD.  60  {Act;  xxv.,  xxvi). 

Aqrippa,  M.  VrpBlisfus,  born  in  B.C.  68,  of 
an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterward  the  Emperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  Blyria;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  Id 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignity  of 
the  Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ; 
and  his  military  abilities,  oombined  with  his 
promptitude  and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to 
that  result  In  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  prae- 
tor, commanded  part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus 
in  the  Perusinian  war.  In  88  he  obtained  great 
successes  in  Gaul  and  Germany;  in  37  he  was 
consul ;  and  in  86  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by 
sea.  In  83  he  was  sadile,  and  in  this  office  ex- 
pended immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
publio  works.  He  restored  old  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Julian,  to  honor  of  Augustus,  and  also 
erected  several  public  buildings.  In  81  he  com- 
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manded  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  at  the  battle  ot 
Actium;  was  oonsul  a  second  time  in  28,  and 
a  third  time  in  27,  when  he  built  the  Pantheon. 
In  21  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus. 
He  had  been  married  twice  before,  first  to  Fom- 
ponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  and 
next  to  llurcella,  niece  of  Augustus.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  various  military  com- 
mands in  Gaul,  Spam,  Syria,  and  Pannonia,  till 
his  death  in  BO.  12.  By  his  first  wife  Pompo- 
ms, Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to  Tiberius 
the  successor  of  Augustus;  and  by  his  third 
wife,  Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married 
to  L\  jEmilius  Paulas,  and  Agrippina,  married 
to  Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Cains  Caesar, 
Lucius  Caesar  (yid  Ojibas),  and  Agrippa  Poe- 
tumus,  who  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the 
Island  of  Planasia,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Ti- 
berius at  his  accession,  AD.  14. 

AottipriwA.  1.  Daughter  of  1C  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine 
children,  among  whom  was  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula, and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  heroism, 
and  shared  all  the  dangers  of  her  husband's 
campaigns.  On  his  death  in  AD.  17,  she  re- 
turned to  Italy;  but  the  favor  with  which  she 
was  received  by  the  people,  increased  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  which  Tiberius  and  his  mother 
Livia  had  long  entertained  toward  her.  For 
some  years  .Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred,  but  at 
length,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  forming 
ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  blond 
of  Pandataria  (AD.  80),  where  she  died  three 
years  afterward,  (AD.  88),  probably  by  volun- 
tary starvation. — 2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina  [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  was  born  at  Oppidum  Ubioram,  afterward 
called  to  honor  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne.  She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent  but 
licentious,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  She  was  first 
married  to  Co.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (AD.  28), 
by  whom  she  had  a  son,  afterward  the  Emperor 
Nero;  next  to  Crispin  Passienus;  and  thirdly 
to  the  Emperor  Cladius  (49),  although  she  was 
his  niece.  In  60,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
sou  Bntannicus;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  boo,  she  poisoned  die  em- 
peror to  64.  Upon  the  accession  of  her  son 
Nero,  who  was  then  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  she  governed  the  Roman  empire  for  a  few 
years  to  his  name.  The  young  emperor  soon 
became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of  his  mother, 
and  after  making  several  attempts  to  shake  off 
her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assassinated 
to  59. 

AgbippInehses.     Vtd.  Colonia  Aoarmff  a. 

AquIdb  ('Ayptof),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte. 
and  brother  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon  to  Jtto 
lia :  his  six  sons  deprived  CEneus  of  his  king 
dom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father ;  but  Agrius  aiH 
his  sons  were  afterward  slain  by  Diomedes,  the 
grandson  of  CEneus. 

AgrokJus  or  AQEorrfos,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  to  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  and  wrote  on  extant  work,  J)e  Ortho- 
graphia  el  Proprietate  el  Differentia  Sermonit, 
which  is  printed  to  Putschius,  Grammatical  La 
Una  Auctoret  Antigui,  p.  2266-2275. 
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[Aqeolab  ('AypoXof),  of  Sicily,  an  architect, 
who,  with  Hyperbius,  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Athena  with  walls,  except  that  part  which  was 
afterward  built  by  Ciraou.] 

Aoron  ("Aypov).  L  Son  of  Ninus,  the  first 
of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclldse. — 2. 
Son  of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Ulyria,  died  B.C.  231, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta,  though 
ho  left  a  son,  Pinnes  or  Pinneus,  by  his  first 
wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  had  divorced. 

Asrotbra  ('Ayportpa),  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Diana  (Artemis).  Vtd.  Agra.  There 
was  a  festival  celebrated  to  her  honor  at  Athens 
under  this  name.     Vtd  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

AOEYLE,       Vtd.  AqeAULE. 

JAgosics  T,  a  faithful  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
iered  to  him  in  his  banishment,  and  was  the 
sharer  of  all  his  labors  and  sufferings  during 
that  period] 

Aqyieus  ('Ayvtevc),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as 
the  protector  of  the  streets  and  pubh'c  places. 

Aqylla  ('Aj^AAo),  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Etruscan  town  of  Csbe. 

Agtejum  ('ky&piov :  'Ayvpjvaioc,  Agyrinen- 
sis :  now  8.  Filipo  d'Argiro),  a  town  in  Sicily  on 
the  Cyamosoros,  northwest  of  Centuripae  and 
northeast  of  Enna,  the  birth-place  of  the  histo- 
rian Diodorus. 

AoyerhIds  ('Ayvfifitoc),  an  Athenian,  after  be- 
ing in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  895,  the  res- 
toration of  the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay 
for  attending  the  assembly;  hence  he  became 
so  popular,  that  he  was  appointed  general  in  S89. 

Adala,  SeevilJus,  the  name  of  several  dis- 
tinguished Romans,  who  held  various  high  of- 
fices in  the  state  from  B.C.  478  to  342.  Of 
these  the  best  known  is  C.  Servilius  Abala, 
magister  equitum  in  489  to  the  dictator  L.  Cin- 
einnatus,  when  he  slew  Sv.  Hslius  in  the 
forum,  because  he  refused  to  appear  before  the 
dictator.  Ahala  was  afterward  brought  to  trial, 
and  onlyescaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
exile.     Vtd.  Savilil 

Ahaena  [now  Bargiano  t},  a  town  in  Etruria, 
northeast  of  Volainii. 

Ahenobaebcs,  DomMbs,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  family.  They  are  said  to 
have  obtained  the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  t. 
e,  "Brazen-Beard"  or  "Red-Beard,"  because 
the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their  ances- 
tors the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
at  Lake  Regilfus  (B.C.  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became  red. — 
1.  Cic,  plebeian  redile  B.C.  196,  praetor  194,  and 
consul  192,  when  he  fought  against  the  Boil 
— 2.  Cn,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  suffectus  in  162. 
— 8.  C»,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  122,  conquered 
the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanus.  He  was  censor  in 
116  with  Caecilius  Metellus.  The  Via  Domitia 
in  Gaul  was  made  by  him. — 4.  Cn,  son  of  No. 
8,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  forward  the 
law  {Lex  Domitia),  by  which  the  election  of  the 
priests  was  transferred  from  the  collegia  to  the 
people.  The  people  afterward  elected  nim  Pon- 
tificus  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was  con- 
sul in  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licmius  Oras- 
sus  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhet- 


oricians; but  otherwise  their  censorship  was 
marked  by  their  violent  disputes. — 6.  L,  broth- 
er of  No.  4,  prsetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and 
consul  in  94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and 
was  murdered  at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the 
younger  Marius. — 6,  Cn,  son  of  No.  4,  married 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  China,  consul  in  87, 
and  joined  the  Marian  party.  He  was  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla  in  82,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Cn.  Pompey  in 
81. — 7.  L,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was  a  stanch  and  a  cour- 
ageous supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  was  «e<Me  in  61,  praetor  in  68,  and  consul  in 
64.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49 
he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium,  but  was  com- 

gilled  by  bis  own  troops  to  surrender  to  Caesar, 
e  next  went  to  Maaaflia,  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece :  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsaha  (48), 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic, 
by  the  hand  of  Antony.— 8.  Cn,  son  of  No.  7, 
was  taken  with  his  father  at  Corfinium  (49), 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and 
returned  to  Italy  in  46,  when  he  was  pardoned 
by  Csesar.  After  Caesar's  death  in  44,  he  com 
manded  the  republican  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea 
He  afterward  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  86.  He  was  consul  in  32,  and 
deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium. — 9.  L,  son  of  No.  8,  married  An- 
tonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Octavia ;  was 
aedjle  in  22,  and  consul  in  16;  and  after  his 
consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army  in 
Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  A.  D. 
25. — 10.  Cn,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  A.D.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and 
was  fattier  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Vtd,  Agrip- 
pina. 

Ajax  (AZaf).  1.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sal- 
amis,  by  Peribcea  or  Eribcea,  and  grandson  of 
^Eacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamo- 
nian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas 
the  other  Ajax,  son  of  Ofleus,  is  always  distin- 
guished from  the  former  bv  some  epithet  He 
sailed  against  Troy  in  twelve  ships,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Iliad  as  second  only  to  Achilles 
in  bravery,  and  as  the  hero  most  worthy,  in  the 
absence  of  Achilles,  to  contend  with  Hector. 
In  the  contest  for  the  armor  of  Achilles,  he  was 
conquered  by  Ulysses,  and  this,  says  Homer, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  {Od.  xl,  541,  teg.) 
Homer  gives  no  further  particulars  respecting 
his  death ;  but  later  poets  relate  that  his  defeat 
by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful  state  of 
madness;  that  he  rushed  from  Mb  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fan- 
cying they  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  at  length 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood 
there  sprang  up  a  purple  flower  bearing  the  let- 
ters at  on  its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the 
initials  of  his  name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh. 
Homer  does  not  mention  his  mistress  Txocessa. 
Ajax  was  worshipped  at  Salamis,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  a  festival  (Aldvreia).  He  was  also 
worshipped  at  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attio 
tribes  {jEantU)  was  called  after  him.— 2.  Son 
of  OHeus,  king  of  the  Loorians,  also  called  the 
lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against  Troy  in  forty  ships. 
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He  is  described  as  small  of  stature,  and  wean 
a  linen  cuirass  (XivoOupri^),  but  is  brave  and  in- 
trepid, skilled  in  throwing  the  spear,  and,  next 
to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed '  among  the 
Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tvpal  nt- 
rpat) ;  he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through 
the  assistance  of  Neptune  (Poseidon);  but  as 
he  boasted  that  he  would  escape  in  defiance  of 
the  immortals,  Neptune  (Poseidon)  split  the 
rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that 
the  anger  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  excited 
against  hi™,  because  on  the  night  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  he  violated  Cassandra  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 
The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their 
national  hero. 

Aides  ('Afojtf).     Vid  Hades. 

AidOnetjb  ('Aliuvtic).  1.  A  lengthened  form 
of  Aide:  Vid  Hades. — 2.  A  mythical  king  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epirus,  husband  of  Proserpina 
(Persephone),  and  father  of  Core.  When  The- 
seus and  Pinthous  attempted  to  carry  off  Core, 
Aldoneus  had  Pinthous  killed  by  Cerberus,  and 
kept  Theseus  in  captivity  till  he  was  released  by 
Hercules. 

Aius  LooCtYcs  or  Loqcens,  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  before  the  Gauls  took  Rome  (B.C. 
890),  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
Nova,  during  the  silence  of  night,  announcing  that 
the  Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was 
at  the  time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans 
afterwards  erected  od  the  spot  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  an  altar  with  a  sacred  incloe- 
ure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or  the  "  Announc- 
ing Speaker." 

Alabanda  (h  'AXuoavSa  or  t&  'AXd6avia: 
AXaSavitvc  or  'AMtavSoc. :  now  Arabittar),  an 
inland  town  of  Carta,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the 
wrath  of  the  Mreander,  was  situated  between  two 
hills :  it  was  a  prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  seat  of  a  eonven- 
tus  juridicus. 

[Alababteon  ('AZaSaoTpuv  to\lc\  a  city  in 
Upper  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Arabian  mountain 
chain,  and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  ala- 
baster dug  in  Mons  Alabatlrinui,  carved  all 
kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.] 

Alabon  ('AXaSuv),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
north  of  Syracuse. 

AlaqSnia  ('AXayovia),  a  town  of  the  Eleuthe- 
ro-Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalo6men.b  ('AXaXKo/ievai :  'AhiXxo/tevaloc, 
AXafacouevicvc).  1.  (Now  Bulinari),  an  ancient 
town  of  Bceotia,  east  of  Coronfia,  with  a  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
torn  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
AlalcomenlU  ('AAafatofievntr.,  Moj-).  The  name 
of  the  town  was  derived  either  from  Alalcome- 
nia,  a  daughter  of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian 
hero  Alalcomenes. — 2.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in 
the  Island  Asteria,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephal- 
lenia. 

At.at.ia.     Vid.  A  lebia. 

AlIici  ('AXavot,  'Alavvoi,  L  a,  mountaineer; 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  ala\  a  great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
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Scythians,  but  probably  a  branch  of  the  Hat 
sagetse.  They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  horse 
men.  They  are  first  found  about  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  country  called  Al- 
bania, which  appears  to  be  only  another  form 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
they  made  incursions  into  Media  and  Armenia ; 
and  at  a  later  time  they  pressed  into  Europe,  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  where 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  they  were 
routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  AJX  408,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irrup- 
tion into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually 
disappear  from  history. 

AlakIcus,  in  German  Al^rie,  i.  &,  "  AD-rich," 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  AD.  898,  had 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  AJ). 
402-408,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a  second  time  in  408- 
410 ;  in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  August,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterward,  at  Consentia  in  Bruttium,  while  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicily. 

Alastob  ('AXdarop).  1.  A  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also,  in 
general,  any  deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds. — 
[2.  Son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  was  slain,  toge- 
ther with  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by  Hercu- 
les, when  that  hero  took  PyleV] — 3.  A  Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. — 
[4.  A  Greek  who  rescued  Teucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  when  wounded,  and  also  Hypsenor  when 
struck  down  by  Deiphobus.] 

Alba  Savins,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  son  of  Latinus,  reigned  thirty-nine  years. 

Alba.  1.  (Now  Abla),  a  town  of  the  Bastitani 
in  Spain. — 2.  (Now  Alvanna),  a  town  of  the  Bar- 
duli  in  Spain. — 8.  Augusta  (now  Aulpt,  near  Du- 
rance), a  town  of  the  Elicoci  in  Gallia  Narboo- 
ensis.— 4.  FOcentia  or  Fccxirra  (Albenses :  now 
Alba  or  Albi),  a  town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  colony,  was  situated  on  a  lofty 
rock  near  the  Lake  Fucmus.  It  was  a  strong 
fortress,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  state 
prison. — S.  Lonqa  (Albani),  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Ascanius,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  Longa,  from  its  stretching  in  a  long  line 
down  the  Alban  Mount  towards  the  Albau 
Lake,  perhaps  near  the  modem  convent  of  Pal- 
azzolo.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  was  never  rebuilt:  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the  surround 
ing  country,  which  was  highly  cultivated  and 
covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pompey's,  Domitian's,  ice),  each  of 
which  was  called  Albanum,  and  out  of  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(now  Albano),  on  the  Appian  Rood,  ruins  of 
which  are  extant, — 6.  Pomfeia  (Albenses  Pom- 
peiani :  now  Alba),  a  town  in  Liguria,  founded 
by  Scipio  Africanus  L,  and  colonized  by  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax. 

AlbInIa  ('AXSavia:  'AMavol,  Albani  :  now 
Schincan  and  part  of  Daghetian,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Georgia),  a  country  of  Asia  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  extending  from 
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the  Rivers  Cyrus  and  Araxes  on  the  south  to 
Mount  Cerauuius  (the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  north,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in 
pasture  and  vineyards ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
fierce  and  warlike.  They  were  a  Scythian  tribe, 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Massagetaa,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  Alanl  The  Romans  first  became 
acquainted  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithra- 
datio  war,  when  they  encountered  Pompey  with 
a  large  army. 

Albanum.     Vid  Alba,  No.  6. 

AjlbInus  Laccs  (now  Logo  di  Albano),  a  small 
lake  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  west  of 
the  Mods  Albanus,  between  Bovillai  and  Alba 
Longa.  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is 
many  hundred  feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which 
the  Romans  bored  through  the  solid  rock  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water  of  the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present 
day. 

Albanus  Mons  (now  Monte  Cam  or  Albano), 
was,  in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain 
in  Latium  on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba 
Longa  was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Latins,  on  which  the  religious  festivals  of 
the  Latin  League  were  celebrated  (Ferice  Latino), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaiis,  to  which  the  Roman  generals 
ascended  in  triumph,  when  this  honor  was  denied 
them  in  Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider 
signification  included  the  Mons  Algidus  and  the 
mountains  about  Tusculum. 

Albi  Hontes,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  west  of  Crete,  three  hundred  stadia  in  length, 
covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Albici  ('AMloucoi,  'AMielc),  a  warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Mas- 
silia. 

Albingaunum.     Vid.  Albium  Inoaunum. 

Albinovanus,  C.  Pkdo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus 
(iv,  10).  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovanus,  printed  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Pottos 
Laiini  Minores,  voL  lii.,  iv,  and  by  Meinecke, 
Quedlinburg,  1819. — [2.  Alb.  Cklscb,  a  Latin 
poet,  friend  of  Horace/] 

Albinovanus,  P.  Tcllius,  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  was  proscribed  in  B.C.  87,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of 
his  putting  to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Nor- 
banus,  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at 
Arimimim. 

AlbInus  or  Albus,  PobtuiiIus,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members 
of  which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
from  the  commencement  of  the  republio  to  its 
downfall. — 1.  A,  surnamed  Regillensis,  dictator 
B.C.  498,  when  he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the 
great  battle  near  Lake  Regillus,  and  consul  496, 
in  which  year  some  of  the  annals  placed  the 
battle. — 2.  Sp.,  consul  466,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  decemvirate  451. — 3.  Sp.,  consul  844,  and 
again  821.  In  the  latter  year  he  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near 
Caudium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his 
whole  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  Senate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused 
to  ratify  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Samnites,  and  resolved  that  all  persons  who 
had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to 


the  Samnites,  but  they  refused  to  accept  them, 
— 4.  L,  consul  234,  and  again  229.  In  216  h« 
was  prater,  and  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Boil 
— 6.  Sp.,  consul  in  186,  when  the  senatus  consul- 
turn  was  passed,  which  is  extant,  for  suppress- 
ing the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died 
in  179. — 6.  A,  consul  180,  when  he  fought  against 
the  Ligurians,  and  censor  174.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  many  public  missions.  Livy 
calls  him  Luscus,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. — 7.  L,  prater 
180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  conquered  the  Vacctei  and  Lusitani. 
He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterward  served 
under  ^Emilius  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in  168. — 
8.  A,  consul  151,  accompanied  I*  Mummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  which  is 
censured  by  Polybius. — 9.  Sp,  consul  110,  car- 
ried on  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia,  but 
effected  nothing.  When  Albinus  departed  from 
Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in  command, 
who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha.  Spurius  was 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  as  guilty  of 
treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha. — 10.  A, 
consul  B.C.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

Albinus  ('AMivoc),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Dia- 
logue) of  Plato,  which  contains  hardly  any  thing 
of  importance. — Editions.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Fabricius's  Bibl.  6racn  vol.  ii,  and  prefixed 
to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Oxon.,  1771 ;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Lips,  1783. 

Albinus,  ClOdius,  whose  full  name  was  De- 
cijnus  Clodiut  Ceioniut  Septimiut  Albinus,  was 
born  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa.  The  Emperor 
Commodus  made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and 
afterward  of  Britain,  where  he  was  at  the  death 
of  Commodus  in  A.D.  192.  In  order  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  Albinus,  Septimius  Severus 
made  him  Caesar;  but  after  Severus  had  de- 
feated his  rivals,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Albinus.  A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the  19th 
of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

AlbIon  or  AlCbion  ('AA&'uv,  'AXc6iuv),  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  brother  of  Dercynus 
or  Bergion,  with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  They  were  slain  by 
Hercules. 

AlbIon,  another  name  of  Britannia,  the  white 
land,  from  its  white  cliffs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul:  [more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  high  land, 
from  the  Celtic  root  Alb  pr  Alp,  high,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  lofty  coasts,  as  it  lies  facing  Gaul] 

Albib  (now  Elbe),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in 
Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with,  rises,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri.  The 
Romans  reached  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in 
B.C.  9,  under  Drusus,  and  crossed  it  for  the  first 
time  in  B.C.  8,  under  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
The  last  Roman  general  who  saw  the  Elbe  was 
Tiberius,  in  A.D.  6. 

AlbIvk  Inoaunum  or  Albtngaunum  (now  At- 
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bengo),  a  town  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of 
Liguna,  and  a  municipium. 

AlbIcm  Intemxliom  or  ALBDmmiitnc  (now 
Vintimiglia),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the 
coast  ofliguria,  and  a  municipium. 

[Albuoilla  or  Arbocala  CApfwicafoi,  Polyb.: 
now  Villa  Fatila),  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  southwest  of  Pallantia :  according  to  Poly- 
oma, it  was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vaccaa,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  brave  and  long 
resistance.] 

AlbOoIus  or  AlbCtIds,  T,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satir- 
ized by  Lucilius  on  account  of  his  affecting  on 
every  occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  praetor  in  Sardinia  in  B.C.  105; 
and  in  108  was  accused  of  repetundss  by  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy. 
[2.  0.  Albucius  Silus.     Vid  Silus.] 

Albula,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Kiver  Tiber. 

AlbCl^e  Aqca     Vid.  Axsmnu. 

Albunea  or  AlbCna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sibyl,  to  whom  a  grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tibur  (now  71  volt),  with  a  foun- 
tain and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was  the 
largest  of  the  Albuta  aquas,  still  called  Atque 
Albule,  sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which 
flow  into  the  Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of 
waunus  Fatidicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at 
Tivoli. 

Alburncs  Mom,  [now  Monte  di  Pottiglioru], 
a  mountain  in  Lucania,  covered  with  wood,  be- 
hind PtBstum. — [2.  Portcb,  a  harbor  near  Paaa- 
tum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  (now  SeU)]. 

[Albcs  Portcs  ("the  White  Haven,"  now 
Algerirae),  a  town  on  the  ooast  of  Btetica  in 
Spain.] 

[ Albcs  Vices  (ft  XrvKrj  Kuiai :  now  lambo  f),  a 
harbor  in  Arabia,  from  which  Gallus  Bet  out  on 
his  expedition  into  the  interior.] 

[Albutius.     Vid  Albuctos.] 

Alcbus  ('AAxaZof),  son  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, and  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 
— [2.  Son  of  Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of 
Jardauus,  from  whom  the  Heraclid  dynasty  in 
Lydia,  e.  gn  Candaules  (Myrsilus),  Ac,  were  de- 
scended. Diodorus  gives  to  this  son  of  Hercules 
the  name  of  Cleolaua, — 8.  Son  of  Androgens, 
grandson  of  Minos.] 

Alcjsus.  1.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the  earli- 
est of  the  jEolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish 
about  B.O.  611.  In  the  war  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Mytilenasans  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum 
(B.C.  606),  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving 
his  arms  on  the  field  of  battle :  these  arms  were 
bung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athenians,  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Alcasus  took  an 
active  part  in  the  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  MytileneTne  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  nobles,  and  was  driven  into  exile  with  his 
brother  Antimenidas,  when  the  popular  party 
got  the  upper  hand.  He  attempted,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  regain  his  country ;  but  all  his  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  Pittacds,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people  ^Esymnetes,  or  dictator, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  and  the  other 
exiles.  Alcasus  and  his  brother  afterward  tra- 
velled into  various  countries :  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of  his  poems 
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which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imitations  of 
Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something  of 
their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Aleai 
minacet  Comma  of  Horace  (Carm,  iv.  9,  7^ 
In  others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile, 
and  his  perils  by  sea  (dura  navit,  dura  fugat, 
mala  dura  belli,  Hor,  Carm,  H.  18,  27).  Alcana 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic 
metre. — Edition!  :  By  Matthias,  Alcati  MytiUneri 
reliquia.  Lips,  1827;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Pottm 
Lyrici  Oraei,  Lips,  1843. — 2.  A  comic  poet  at 
Athens,  flourished  about  B.C.  888,  and  exhibited 
plays  of  that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle. 
[Some  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Meineke,  Fragmenta  Comicorum  One- 
corum,  voL  L,  p.  457-461,  edit  minor.] — 8.  Of 
Messene,  the  author  of  twenty-two  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  written  between  B.C.  219 
and  196. 

Axclirfcra  ('A^ica/«v)?f).  1.  Son  of  Teleclns, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  B.C.  779  to  742.-2.  A 
statuary  of  Athens,  flourished  from  B.C.  444  to 
400,  and  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a  statue  of 
Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Alcaitoer  CAX<cav<Jpor),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus,  when  his 
fellow-citizens  were  discontented  with  the  laws 
he  proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage, 
and  thus  converted  Alcander  into  one  of  his 
warmest  friends. — [2.  A  Lycian,  slain  by  Ulysses 
before  Troy. — 3.  A  companion  of  JSneas,  slam  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

[Axcaxdba  (' ' JihtdvApa),  wife  of  Polybus,  s 
wealthy  Egyptian  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  by  whom 
Helen  was  kindly  received  and  entertained  on 
her  arrival  in  Egypt] 

[ Alcanob,  a  Trojan,  whose  sons  Pandarus  and 
Bitias  accompanied  jjneas  to  Italy. — 2.  A  war- 
rior in  the  army  of  the  Rutulians,  wounded  by 
iEneasJ 

Alcathoi  or  AlcIthSe  ( 'kXnaBoti  or  K7juSoti), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused,  with  her  sisters 
Leucippe  and  Arsippe,  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Boaotia,  and  were  accordingly  changed  by  the 
god  into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  Vid. 
Diet.  o/Ant^  art  Aorionia. 

AloXthScs  ('AA*o0ooc).  1.  Son  of  Pelopa 
and  Hippodamla,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Thyes- 
tes,  obtained  as  his  wife  Eusechme,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Megareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithseronian  lion, 
and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  king  of  Me- 
gara.  He  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  in 
which  work  he  was  assisted  by  Apollo.  The 
stone  upon  which  the  god  used  to  place  his  lyre 
while  he  was  at  work,  was  believed,  even  in 
late  times,  to  give  forth  a  sound,  when  struck, 
similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov,  Jfrt,  viil,  16).— 
2.  Son  of  ^Esyetes  and  husband  of  Hippodamla, 
the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of  jEiieas, 
was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  leaders 
in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain  by  Idome- 
neus. — [3.  Son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  killed  by 
Tydeus.— 4.  A  companion  of  ^Eneas,  slain  by 
Cffidicus.] 

Axcbstib  or  Aioxsrx  ('AAmjorif  or  'kfalan)), 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of  Ad- 
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tnetut,  died  in  place  of  her  husband.     Vtd.  Ad- 

METU8. 

AixjStas  {'A?jc(toc),  two  kings  of  Epirus.  1. 
Son  of  Tharypus,  was  expelled  from  bis  king' 
dom,  and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse.  He  was  the  ally  of  the  Atheni- 
ans in  B.C.  378. — 2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  grand- 
•on  of  Aloetas  I,  reigned  B.C.  813-808,  and 
'was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects. 

Alcitas.  1.  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas 
J. — 2.  Brother  of  Perdiocas  and  son  of  Orontes, 
was  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  espoused  his  brother's  party ; 
and  upon  the  murder  of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in 
821,  he  joined  Eumenes.  He  killed  himself  at 
Termessus  in  Pisidia  in  820,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 

AuMXdks  {'KfadiddtK).— [1.  Of  Athens, 
father  of  Olinias,  and  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated Alcibiades,  deduced  his  descent  from 
Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Telamonian  Ajax.  He 
joined  Clisthenes  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidje ;  but  was  ban- 
ished with  him  B.C.  612.] — 2.  Son  of  Clinias 
and  Dinomacbe,  was  born  at  Athens  about  B.C. 
460,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was 
brought  up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  pos- 
sessed a  beautiful  person,  transcendent  abilities, 
and  great  wealth,  which  received  a  large  ac- 
cession through  his  marriage  with  HippartSte, 
the  daughter  of  Hipponlcus.  Hib  youth  was 
disgraced  by  his  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
Socrates,  who  saw  his  vast  capabilities,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strengthened  by 
mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidtea 
(B.C.  482)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and 
at  that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Soc- 
rates. He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  af- 
fairs till  after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  be 
then  became  one  of  the  leading  politicians,  and 
the  bead  of  the  war  party  in  opposition  to  Nic- 
ias.  Enraged  at  the  affront  put  upon  him  by 
the  Lacedcemonians,  who  had  not  chosen  to 
employ  his  intervention  in  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  and  had  pre- 
ferred Nicias  to  him,  he  induced  the  Athenians 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Mantinea,  and 
Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of  Sparta.  In  416 
he  was  foremost  amongst  the  advocates  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed  would  be 
a  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred 
the  mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
which  the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  un- 
accountable manner  with  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Athenian  constitution.  Alcibiades 
was  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in  this 
attempt.  He  had  been  already  appointed  along 
with  Nioias  and  Lamachua  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he  now  demanded  an 
investigation  before  he  set  sail.  This,  however, 
his  enemies  would  not  jrrant,  aa  they  hoped  to 
increase  the  popular  odium  against  him  in  his 
absence.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  depart 
for  Sicily ;  but  he  bad  not  been  there  long,  be- 
fore he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial.  On  his 
return  homeward,  he  managed  to  escape  at 
Tburii,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  whwe 


he  acted  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country. 
At  Athens  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him,  and  his  property  was  confiscated  At 
Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular  by  the  fa- 
cility with  which  be  adopted  the  Spartan  man- 
ners ;  but  the  machinations  of  his  enemy,  Asia 
XL,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Spartans  and 
take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes  (412),  whose  fa- 
vor he  soon  gained.  Through  his  influence  Tis- 
saphernes deserted  the  Spartans  and  professed 
his  willingness  to  assist  the  Athenians,  who  ao 
cordingly  recalled  Alcibiades  from  banishment 
in  411.  He  did  not  immediately  return  to  Ath- 
ens, but  remained  abroad  for  the  next  four  years, 
during  which  the  Athenians  under  his  com- 
mand gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
dos,  and  Cyzicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  Byzantium.  In  407  he  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces.  But  the 
defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his  absence 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  Antiochus, 
furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command 
(BO.  406).  He  now  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanthe  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  made  war  on 
the  neighboring  Thraeians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  j£go8-Potami  (406),  he  gave  an  inef- 
fectual warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Phamaba- 
zus ;  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on 
fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell, 
pierced  with  arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were 
probably  either  employed  by  the  Spartans,  or 
by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alcibiades  had 
seduced.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife  Hipparete, 
named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distinguished  him- 
self. It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates  wrote  the 
speech  Hcpl  to0  Zevywc. 

AloidXmas  (  'Alxtid/iac),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Etea  in  ^Eolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  pupil  of 
Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens  between  BO. 
432  and  411.  His  works  were  characterized  by 
pompous  diction,  and  the  extravagant  use  of 
poetical  epithets  and  phrases.  There  are  two 
declamations  extant  which  bear  his  name,  en- 
titled Llyuet,  and  On  the  Sophittt,  but  they 
were  probably  not  written  by  nim. — Editions : 
In  Beiske's  Oratorei  Gfraci,  voL  viil,  and  in 
Bekker'e  Oratora  Altici,  voL  vii. 

AlcIdas  ('AAxtoof  Dor  =  'A/U/rio^f),  a  Spar- 
tan commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  BO  428-427.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
sent  to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Axdlnxs  ('AAiceidvc),  a  name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  son  of  Alcseus,  and  more  especially  of  Her- 
cules, the  grandson  of  AIcsbus. 

AlcimSdk  ('AfatftctTi),  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  Clymene,  wife  of  JSson,  and  mother  of 
Jason. 

[Alotmedon  {'AXiu/iiimi),  an  Arcadian  hero, 
father  of  Phillo.  From  him  the  Arcadian  plain 
Aldmedon  derived  its  name. — 2.  Son  of  Laeroee, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Myrmidons  un- 
der Achilles. — 3.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors, 
who  wished  to  carry  off  from  Naxos  the  god 
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Bacchus,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  an  infant, 
and  for  this  was  metamorphosed  into  a  dolphin.] 

[Alcimkdon,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken  of 
by  Virgil  (Eclog^  iiL,  87,  44),  who  mentions  gome 
goblets  of  bis  workmanship.] 

ALcbros  (Avrrtm)  Alkthids,  the  writer  of 
seven  short  poems,  a  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in 
Gaul,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonins 
Apollinans  and  Ausonius. — Edition* :  In  Meier's 
Anthologia  Latina,jp.  254-260,  and  in  Wernsdo- 
ri's  Poeta  Latini  Minora,  vol.  vi 

AlcInQcs  ('Ahcivooe).  1.  Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandson  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  is  celebra- 
ted in  the  story  of  the  Argonaut*,  and  still  more 
in  the  Odyssey.  Homer  represents  him  as  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Pheeacians  in  the  Island  of 
Scneria,  who  has  by  Arete  fire  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nauaicaa,  The  way  in  which  he  received 
Ulysses,  and  the  stories  which  the  latter  related 
to  the  king  about  his  wanderings,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Odyssey  (books  vi.  to 
xiii.). — 2.  A  Platonio  philosopher,  who  probably 
lived  under  the  Caesars,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Epitome  of  the  Doctrines  of  Plato. — Edition* : 
By  Fell,  Oxon,  1667,  and  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips, 
1788,  8vo. 

Alcifheox  ('Ahci(jipuv),  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was  perhaps  a 
contemporary  of  Lucian  about  AD.  17<X  The 
letters  (one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  in 
three  books)  are  written  by  fictitious  person- 
ages, and  the  language  is  distinguished  by  its 
purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information  respecting  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this 
reason  they  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that 
time. — Edition*:  By  Bergler,  Lips,  1715, and  by 
"Wagner,  Lips,  1798. 

[Aloipps  Vkfaumrtj),  a  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Agraulos.     VyL  Haubbbotaics.] 

AloIthSe.     Fid  Alcathob. 

Aloloon  ('AAk/ioum).  1.  Son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmo- 
nia, which  she  received  from  Polynlces,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Thebes ;  and  as  he  knew 
he  should  perish  there,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill 
their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should  be  grown  up. 
Alcmaaon  tookpart  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
goni  against  Thebes,  and  on  his  return  home 
after  the  capture  of  tile  city,  he  slew  his  mother, 
according  to  the  injunction  of  his  father.  For 
this  deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by 
the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegeus  in  Psophis, 
and  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
bis  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphesibosa,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia. 
But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring  a  matricide, 
he  left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Acbelous.  The 
god  Achelous  gave  him  his  daughter  Callirrhog 
in  marriage ;  and  as  the  latter  wished  to  possess 
the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia,  Alcmseon 
went  to  Psophis  and  obtained  them  from  Phe- 
geus, under  the  pretext  of  dedicating  them  at 
Delphi ;  but  when  Phegeus  heard  that  the  trea- 
sures were  fetched  for  Callirrhog,  he  caused  his 
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sons  to  murder  Alcmseon.  Alcmseon  was  wor 
shipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes,  and  at  Psophis  hk 
tomb  was  shown,  surrounded  with  cypresses. — 
[2.  Son  of  Sillus,  and  great  grandson  of  Nestor, 
founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Auautox- 
idjE  (g.  v.)  in  Athens.] — 8.  Son  of  Megacles,  was 
greatly  enriched  by  Croesus. — i.  Of  Crotona  in 
Italy,  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras, 
though  this  is  very  doubtful  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  ani- 
mals, and  he  made  some  important  discoveries 
in  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote 
several  medical  and  philosophical  works,  which 
are  lost 

Au»L£0iriD£  VA?jcfiawvi6ai),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  B.O.  750  to  400.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Nelldse,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Do- 
rians, and  settled  at  Athens.  In  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  Megacles,  one  of  the  family, 
treated  the  insurgents  under  Crtoit  (B.O.  612), 
they  brought  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege, and  were  in  consequence  banished  from 
Athens,  about  695.  About  560  they  returned 
from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled  by  Pisistra- 
tus.  In  648  they  contracted  with  the  Amphie 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout  Greece 
by  executing  the  work  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
which  much  exceeded  their  engagement.  On  tht 
expulsion  of  Hippias  in  610,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  constitution  tc 
Athens.     Vid.  Clisthenes. 

Aloman  ('AAx/uic,  [Doric  form  of  the  name, 
which  was  properly]  'Ahe/iatov),  the  chief  lyric 
poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  was 
brought  to  Laoonia  as  a  slave,  when  very  young, 
and  was  emancipated  by  his  master,  who  dis- 
covered his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.C.  681,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morbut  pedicrdarit.  Alcman's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  six  books  :  many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  jEolic.  The  Alexandrean  gram- 
marians placed  Alcman  at  the  head  of  their 
canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.  The  fragments 
of  his  poems  are  edited  by  "Welckor,  Gies- 
sen,  1815;  and  by  Bergk,in  Poeta  Zyrici  Qraci, 
1848. 

ALCirtira  ('AXx/ofr^),  daughter  of  Electryon. 
king  of  Myceme,  by  Anoxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Pterelans ;  and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge 
their  death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  his  kingdom 
and  his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon 
was  to  marry.  But  Amphitryon  having  unin- 
tentionally killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage, 
Stbenelus  expelled  both  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mene, who  went  to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead 
of  marrying  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  declared  that 
she  would  only  marry  the  man  who  should 
avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.    Amphitryon 
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undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of  Thebes 
to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Jupiter  (Zens), 
■n  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
tnd,  having  related  in  what  way  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  [finally  persuaded  her 
to  a  union].  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ;  Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Her- 
cules by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  of  Iphicles  by  Am- 
phitryon. Vid  Hercules.  After  the  death  of 
Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadamanthys, 
at  Ocahft  in  Bceotia.  When  Hercules  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene,  fearing 
Eurystheus,  fled  with  the  sons  of  Hercules  to 
Athens. 

[  Alcoh  ('Ahcuv),  son  of  Hippocoon,  a  Calydo- 
nian  hunter,  slain  by  Hercules. — 2.  Son  of  the 
Athenian  King  Erechtheus,  so  skillful  an  archer, 
that  he  shot  a  serpent  which  had  entwined  itself 
around  his  bod,  without  wounding  his  child. 
In  Virgil  (Bcl^  6,  11)  an  Alcon  is  mentioned, 
whom  Servius  calls  a  Cretan,  and  a  companion 
of  Hercules,  and  relates  of  him  nearly  the 
story  just  given. — 3.  A  statuary,  who  made  a 
statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  of  iron,  to 
symbolize  thereby  the  hero's  powers  of  endur- 
ance.] 

Alcyone  or  Hai.c¥6sis  ^KXuvovn).  1.  A 
Pleiad,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  be- 
loved by  Neptune  (Poseidon). — 2.  Daughter  of 
jEolus  and  Enarete  or  JEgiale,  and  wife  of  Ceyx, 
They  lived  so  happily  that  they  were  presump- 
tuous enough  to  call  each  other  Jupiter  ( Zeus) 
and  Juno  (Hera)>  for  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  me- 
tamorphosed them  into  birds,  aleyon  and  ceyx. 
Others  relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
that  Alcyone  for  gnef  threw  herself  into  the 
<ea,  and  that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  the  two  into  birds.  It  was  fabled  that 
during  the  seven  days  before,  aud  as  many  after, 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  while  the  bird 
aleyon  was  breeding,  there  always  prevailed 
calms  at  sea. — [2.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa, 
wife  of  Meleager,  called  by  her  parents  Alcyone, 
from  the  plaintive  cries  uttered  by  her  mother 
Marpessa  when  carried  off  by  Apollo.] 

Alc¥5xeus  ('AXxvoveve),  a  giant,  killed  by 
Hercules  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

[AxcYONiA  Palps  ('AJucvovia  Tu/ivtiX  a  lake 
in  Argolis,  of  small  size,  but  unfathomable  depth, 
by  which  Bacchus  descended  to  the  lower  world, 
when  he  sought  to  bring  bock  Semele.  It  is  re- 
garded by  Leake  as  a  part  of  Lerna.] 

AxcfoNiuM  Make  (J  'Khnovlc  daXanaa),  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

Alea  ('AAe a),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Man- 
tinea,  and  Tegea.  Her  temple  at  the  latter  place 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is 
■aid  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphldas, 
king  of  Tegea,  from  whom  the  goddess  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this  surname. 

Ai.ka  ('AXta  :  'AZeic ),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  east 
of  the  Stymphalian  Lake,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena),  the  ruins  of  which  are 
near  Piali. 

Alkbion.     Vid  Axbiow. 

Alioto.     Vid.  Furl*. 

[Alector  ('A/ifxTup),  son  of  Pelops,  and  fa- 
ther of  Iphiloche,  who  married  Megapenthe; .  son 
of  Menefaus.— 2.  Son  of  Anaxagoras,  lather  of 
Iphis,  King  of  Argos.] 


[Alectbtox  ('kXtKTptuv),  a  youth  stationed 
by  Mars,  during  his  interview  with  Venus,  at  the 
door  to  guard  against  surprise.  Having  fallen 
asleep,  be  was  changed  by  Mars  into  a  cock 
(aXeKTpvuv)  for  his  neglect  of  duty. — 2.  The 
lather  of  the  Argonaut  Leitua,  called  by  Apollo 
dorus  Alector.'] 

Aleicts  Campus  or  Also  Campi  (rd  'kXqlov 
iretiiov),  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain  of  CUicia, 
not  far  from  Mallus,  between  the  Rivers  Pyra- 
mus  and  Saras  (in  Homer's  Lycia,  JL,  6,  201). 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
Bellerophon  in  his  old  age  fell  into  melancholy 
and  madness,  and  wandered  about  here  (from 
ahri,  Kandcring).  Another  legend  makes  Bel- 
lerophon to  have  been  thrown  from  Pegasus  when 
attempting  to  mount  to  heaven,  and  to  have  wan- 
dered about  here  lame  and  blind.] 

Alekanxi,  or  Alahawni,  or  Ai.ak  am  (from  the 
German  alle  Manner,  all  men),  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and   the   Main, 
though  we    subsequently  find  them   extending 
their  territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura. 
The  different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war 
they  obeyed  a  common  leader.    They  were  bi»ve 
and  warlike,  and  proved  formidable  enemies  to 
the  Romans.  They  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumed 
the  surname  of  Alemannicus  on  account  of  a  pre- 
!  tended  victory  over  them  (AD.   214).      They 
were  attacked  by  Alexander  Severus  (234),  and 
by  Maximin  (237).    They  invaded  Italy  in  270, 
!  but  were   driven  back  by  Anrelian,  and  were 
'  again  defeated   by  Probus  in  282.     After  this 
1  time  they  continually  invaded  the  Roman  ctani- 
Inions    in   Germany,   and,   though   defeated    by 
I  Constantius    L,  Julian  (357),  Valentinian,   tnd 
Gratian,    they    gradually  became    more    and 
more  powerful,    and    in  the  fifth  century  were 
!  in     possession    of    Alsace     and    of    German 
Switzerland. 

AleeIa  ('Afcpia  :  'A?.a?Ua  in  Herod.),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  east  of  the 
island,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rivtr  Rhota- 
nus  (now  Tavigitano),  near  its  mouth.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Pbocceans  BC.  664,  was  plun- 
dered by  L.  Scipio  in  the  first  Funi"  war,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 
Axesa.     Vid.  Hat.ku, 

Ai.esia  ('AXrota),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a  high  hQl 
(now  Avxoia,  [at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  village 
called  Alise]),  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lutosa  (now  Oze)  and  Osera  (now  Ozer- 
ain).  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in 
B.C.  52,  after  a  memorable  siege,  but  was  after- 
ward rebuilt 

AlesLr  ('AXcaiat),  a  town  in  Lacouia,  west  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Phene. 

Alesicx  ('Ateiotov),  a  town  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterward  called  Alesiontm. 

Alesius  Mons  (jb  'AJjoiov  6poc\  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia  with  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
Hippius  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

Alktes  ("AXf/Tijf),  son  of  Hippotes,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  pos- 
session  of  Corinth,  and  to  have   expelled  the 
I  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the  first  invasion 
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of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraolids.  His  family, 
called  the  Aletidte,  maintained  themselves  at 
Oorinth  down  to  the  time  of  Bacchis. — [2.  A 
oompanion  of  JEoeaa,  who  was  held  in  venera- 
tion on  account  of  bis  age  and  wisdom.] 

AlStJ™  (Alettnus),  a  town  of  Calabria. 

AletrIum  or  AlatrIum  (Aletrlnas,  fttia :  now 
Alatri),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemiei,  subse- 
quently a  municipium  and  a  Roman  colony, 
west  of  Sora  and  east  of  Anagnia 

AveoIdas.     Vid.  Aleuas. 

Alepas,  ('Afevac)  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
was  the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
Aleuodse.  Before  the  time  of  Pisistrotus  (B.C. 
660),  the  family  of  the  Aleuodce  appears  to  have 
become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleuadse 
and  the  Scopades.  The  Soopadse  inhabited  Oran- 
non  and  perhaps  Fharsalus  also,  while  the  main 
branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remained  at  Larissa.  The 
influence  of  the  families,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  towns,  but  extended  more  or  less 
over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  in  op- 
position to  tile  great  body  of  the  Thessalians. 
In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480),  the 
Aleuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the.  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterward.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Poloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherse, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave 
a  gieat  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadse. 
The  most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason 
of  Pbera,  who  succeeded,  after  various  strug- 
gle in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  Thessaly.     Vtd.  Jason. 

Aleob.     Vid  Ai.ua. 

Alex  or  Halex  (now  AUce),  a  small  river  in 
Southern  Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  Rhegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epi- 
zephyru. 

[Alexamenus  ('AXefa/itvoc),  an  jEtolian  lead- 
er, sent  by  his  countrymen  with  one  thousand 
men  to  Sparta,  who  slew  Nabis  the  Spartan 
tyrant 

Alexander  {'KXi Javdpof),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Sevebus.     Vid.  Sevebus. 

Alexander.    1.  Minor  Hittorical  Pertont. 

1.  Son  of  jErofus,  a  native  of  the  Macedoni- 
an district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually 
called  Alexander  Lyncestis.  He  was  an  accom- 
plice in  tiie  murder  of  Philip,  B.C.  836,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Alexander  the  Great  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  to  Asia;  but  in  384  he 
was  detected  in  carrying  on  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Darius,  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  put  to  death  in  880.  2.  Son  of  An- 
ionics the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  born,  with 
his  twin-eister_  Cleopatra,  BO.  40.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  they  were  taken  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  and  were  generously  educated  by 
Octovia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her  own 
children. — 3.  Eldest  son  of  Abistobctlds  H, 
king  of  Judea,  rose  in  arms  in  B.C.  67,  against 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  66 
and  66,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  An- 
tioch  in  49. — i.  Third  son  of  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica,  sister  of  Ales- 
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under  the  Great  In  his  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brother  Antipater  for  the  government  (*id  Ax- 
tipateb),  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhua  of 
Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  the  latter 
of  whom  he  was  murdered  B.C.  294. — 6.  Ja»- 
n*cs,  the  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  and  broth- 
er of  Aristobulus  I,  king  of  the  Jews  BO.  104- 
77.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was 
engaged  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Cyprus ;  and  subsequently  he  had  to  carry  on  far 
six  years  a  dangerous  strugglo  with  his  own 
subjects,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious by  bis  cruelties  and  by  opposing  the 
Pharisees.  He  signalized  his  victory  by  the 
most  frightful  butchery  of  his  subjects. — 6.  Sur- 
named  Isms,  the  chief  commander  of  the  jEto- 
lions,  took  on  active  port  in  opposing  Philip  of 
Macedonia  (B.0.  198,  197),  and  in  the  vanoca 
negotiations  with  the  Romans. — 7.  Tyrant  of 
Peers,  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  suooeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Polyphron,  as  Tagus  of 
Thessaly,  about  B.C.  869.  In  consequence  of 
his  tyrannical  government,  the  Thessalians  op- 

Slied  for  aid  first  to  Alexander  IL,  king  of  Moee- 
onia,  and  next  to  Thebes.  The  Thebons  sent 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  to  succor  the  malcon- 
tents; but  having  ventured  incautiously  within 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  he  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, and  thrown  into  prison  B.C.  868.  The 
Thebons  sent  a  large  army  into  Thessaly  to 
rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the 
first  campaign,  and  did  not  obtain  their  object 
till  the  next  year,  367.  In  864  Pelopidas  again 
entered  Thessaly  with  a  small  force,  but  was 
slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The  Thebons 
now  sent  a  large  army  against  the  tyrant,  and 
compelled  him  to  become  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  "We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athe- 
nian dependencies,  and  even  on  Attica  itself. 
He  was  murdered  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  three  brothers. — 8. 
Son  of  Polysperohon,  the  Macedonian,  was 
chiefly  employed  by  his  father  in  the  command 
of  the  armies  which  he  sent  against  Cassander. 
Thus  be  was  sent  against  Athens  in  EC.  818, 
and  was  engaged  in  military  operations  during 
the  next  year  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  But 
in  316  he  became  reconciled  to  Cassander,  and 
we  find  him  in  814  commanding  on  behalf  of 
the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Sicyou  in  814. 
— 9.  Ptoleilsus.  Vid.  Ptoleilsus. — 10.  Ti- 
berius, born  at  Alexandres,  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He  deserted 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadus  as 
procurator  of  Judaut  (AD.  46),  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  He  was 
the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in  favor 
of  Vespasian ;  and  he  accompanied  Titus  in  the 
war  against  Judiea,  and  was  present  at  tt?  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem. 

IX  King*  of  Spirut. 

1.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olrm- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Phil- 
ip made  him  king  of  Epirus  in  place  of  his  cousin 
JBacides,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  (B.C.  836).  In  332,  Alexander,  at 
the  request  of  tile  Tarentines,  crossed  over  into 
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Italy,  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttii.  After  meeting  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  826, 
near  Pandoeia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron  in 
Southern  Italy. — 2.  Son  of  Phyrrus  and  Lanas- 
*a,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles, 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  272,  and  drove  An- 
tigonus  Gonatus  out  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  deprived  of  both  Macedonia 
vxd  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus ; 
but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the  Acar- 

nttninnn 

IH  King*  of  Macedonia. 

1.  Son  of  Amyntas   L,  distinguished  himself 
■n  the  lifetime  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the 
submission  of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted 
to  offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
B.O.  607.     He    succeeded    his    father   shortly 
afterward,   was  obliged  to  submit  to  the   Per- 
sians, and  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (B.C.  480).    He  gained  the  confidence 
of  Mardonius,  who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose 
peace  to   the   Athenians,  which  was    rejected. 
He  was   secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Plateae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius  to 
fight  on  the  following  day.    He  died  about  B.C. 
465,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II — 2. 
Son    of  Amyntas    IX,    whom    he    succeeded, 
reigned  B.C.  869-367.    A  usurper  of  the  name 
of  Ptolomey  Alorites  having  risen  against  him, 
Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to  mediate  between 
them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several  hos- 
tages; among  whom  was  Philip,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Alexander,  afterward  King  of  Mace- 
donia.   Alexander  was  shortly  afterward  mur- 
dered by  Ptolomey  Alorites. — 8.  Suroamed  the 
Gbeat,  son  of  Philip  IL  and  Olympias,  was  born 
at  Pella,  B.O.  866.    His   early  education  was 
committed  to   Leonidas  and  Lysimachus;   and 
he  was   also   placed   under   the  care  of  Aris- 
totle, who  acquired  an  influence  over  his  mind 
and  character  which  was  manifest  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Alex- 
ander was  intrusted   with  the  government  of 
Macedonia  by  his  father,  while  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march  against  Byzan- 
tium,   He  first  distinguished  himself,  however, 
at  the  battle  of  CnseronBa  (888),  where  the  vic- 
tory was  mainly  owing  to  bis  impetuosity  and 
courage.    On  the  murder  of  Philip  (886),  Alex- 
ander ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on 
every  side.    He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his 
own  kingdom,  and  then  rapidly  marched  into 
Greece    His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all 
opposition ;  Thebes,  which  had  been  most  active 
against  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at  its 
gates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Lacedffimonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
•gainst    Persia,    which    had    previously    been 
bestowed  upon  his  father.    He  now  directed  his 
arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  marched 
(early  m  835)  across  Mount  Haimus,  defeated  the 
Tnoalli,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the    Danube, 
*™«h  he  crossed;  arid,  on  his  return,  subdued 
«e  nlvrians  and  Taulantii.    A  report  of  his 


death  having  reached  Greece,  the  Thebans  once 
more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punish 
ment  awaited?  them.  He  advanced  into  BcEotia 
by  rapid  marches,  took  Thebes  by  assault,  des- 
troyed all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander 
now  prepared  for  his  great  expedition  against 
Persia.  In  the  spring  of  834,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men. 
Of  these  thirty  thousand  were  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  of  the  former  only  twelve 
thousand  were  Macedonians.  Alexander's  first 
engagement  with  the  Persians  was  on  the  Biver 
Granicus  in  Mysia  (May  384),  where  they  were 
entirely  defeated  by  him.  This  battle  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  or  submission  of  the  chief 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Hali- 
carnassus  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon,  the  ablest 
general  of  Darius,  and  whose  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (338)  relieved  Alexander  from  a 
formidable  opponent  He  now  marched  along 
the  coast  of  Jjycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
north  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions  or 
through  throwing  himself!  when  heated,  into  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus.  Darius,  meantime, 
had  collected  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand Greek  mercenaries,  whom  Alexander 
defeated  in  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus.  Darius 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of 
Thapsaous;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  Alex- 
ander now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  882,  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  seven  months.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed 
Alexander  two  months.  Afterward,  according 
to  Joseph  us,  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
punish  the  people  for  refusing  to  assist  him, 
out  he  was  diverted  from  bis.  purpose  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  and  par 
doned  the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned 
by  Arrian,  and  rests  on  questionable  evv 
deuce.  Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  881,  Alexander  founded  at  the  moutL 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  about  the  same  time 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  saluted  by  the  priests 
as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  (381),  Alexander  set  out 
to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  anothei 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and 
Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus;  thenoe  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Mesopotamia,  orossed  the  Tigis, 
and  at  length  met  with  the  Immense  hosts 
of  Darius,  said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
a  million  of  men,  in   the   plains   of   Gauga 
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mela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
Octobei,  381,  and  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (now  JCrbil),  -which  place  has 
given  its  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  about 
Sty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought 
Darius,  who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in 
the  day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (now  Hamadan),  in 
Media.  Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of 
Asia,  and  began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of 
his  new  subjects.  Prom  Arbela  he  marched  to 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  sur- 
rendered to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan.  At 
the  beginning  of  830  Alexander  marched 'from 
Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
whom  he  followed  through  Rnagie  and  the  passes 
of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of  Parthia, 
where  the  unfortunate  Icing  was  murdered  by 
Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bes- 
sus escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Persia.  Alexander  was  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  subduing  the 
northern  provinces  of  Asia  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Aria, 
the  Drangce,  and  Sarangoe.  It  was  during 
tliis  campaign  that  Pbilotas,  his  father  Pakme- 
kio!»,  ana  other  Macedonians  were  executed  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  In  829  Alexander  crossed 
the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (now  the 
Hindoo  Kooth),  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the 
<)xus  into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
From  the  Oxus  he  advanced  as  fir  as  the  Jax- 
artes  (now  the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  de- 
feated several  Scythian  tribes  north  of  that 
river.  After  founding  a  city,  Alexandres,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  returned  to 
Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter- 
of  829.  It  was  here  that  he  killed  his  friend 
Clitua  in  a  drunken  revel.  In  828,  Alexander 
again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in 
the   year,  and   accordingly  went   into    winter- 

anarters  at  Nautaca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of 
le  province.  At  the  beginning  of  827,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bae- 
trian  prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter, 
captivated  the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly 
made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of 
his  Eastern  subjects  was  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  of  his  policy.  Having  completed  the 
conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he  marched  south  into 
Bactria,  and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another  conspiracy 
was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the  king. 
The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Calhsthenes, 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it  All 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alex- 
ander did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in 
tlie  spring  of  827,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  pro-' 
bably  near  the  modern  Attack.  He  met  with 
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no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydt-Hpea, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,  an  Indian  king, 
whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him 
his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honor.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  on  each 
bonk  of  the  Hydospes :  one  called  Bucephala,  in 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ; 
and  the  other  Niesea,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory. From  thence  he  marched  across  the 
Acesines  (now  the  Chinab)  and  the  Hydraotes 
(now  the  Ravee),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Hypnosis  (now  Qarra).  This  was  the  furthest 
point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedonians, 
worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding his  entreaties  and  prayers,  was 
obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydospes,  where  he  had  previously  given  orders 
for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed  down 
the  river  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  while 
the  remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisions.  This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  827. 
The  people  on  each  aide  of  the  river  submitted 
without  resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was 
severely  wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a 
city,  and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh 
ships,  and  continue'  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pi.l'ola,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  about  -the  middle  of  326. 
Nearchus  was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along 
the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (vid,  Neabchvs)  ; 
and  Alexander  marched  with  the  rest  of  Ins 
forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country  his  ar- 
my suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and  provi- 
sions. He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of  326. 
Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some 
rest  from  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to  form  his 
European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  bis  generals  Asia- 
tie  wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries. 
He  himself  took  a  second  wife,  Baraine,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  a  third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter 
of  Ochus.  About  ten  thousand  Macedonians 
followed  the  example  of  their  king  and  generals,' 
and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alexander  also 
enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics  among  his 
troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian  tactics. 
He,  moreover,  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by 
removing  the  artificial  obstructions  which  had 
been  made  in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented 
with  several  of  the  new  arrangements  of 
the  king,  rose  in  mutiny  against  him,  which 
he  quelled  with  some  difficulty.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  same  year  (825),  be  went  to 
Ecbatana,  where  he  lost  his  great  favorite, 
HiPHVEsnoN.  From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to 
Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way  the  CossaU, 
a  mountain  tribe ;  and  before  he  reached 
Babylon  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  known  world.  Al- 
exander  entered  Babylon    in   the   spring   of 
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324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  -warnings  of  the  Chaldasans,  T»ho  pre- 
dicted evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that 
time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  communication 
between  his  eastern  and  western  dominions.  His 
schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic.  His  first 
object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to 
be  followed,  it  was  said,  by-  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  Carthage,  and  the  West  But  his  yiews 
were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest  He  or- 
dered a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.  He  also  intended  to  im- 
prove the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylon- 
ian plain,  and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the 
Euphrates  to  inspect  the  canal  called  Palla- 
eopas.  On  his  return  to  Babylon  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fever,  probably  brought  on  by  his 
recent  exertions  in  the  marshy  districts  around 
Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  drunk  at  a  banquet  given  to  his 
principal  officers.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
eleven  days,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  B.C. 
323,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  months.  He  appointed 
no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before  his  death 
he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after- 
ward bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  Mgaa.  The  history  of  Alexander 
forma  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Unlike  other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  pro- 
gress was  marked  by  something  more  than 
devastation  and  ruin ;  at  every  step  of  his  course 
the  Greek  language  and  civilization  took  root 
and  flourished ;  and  after  his  death  Greek  king- 
doms were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  which 
continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By  his  con- 
quests the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  increased ; 
the  sciences  of  geography,  n.tural  history,  and 
others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India, 
and  that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the 
products  of  the  remote  East— i.  Mam,  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  born 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  B.C.  323, 
ud  was  acknowledged  as  the  partner  of  Philip 
Arrhidmus  in  the  empire,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  and  Polysperchon 
in  succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana 
were  imprisoned  by  Cassander,  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Macedonia  in  316,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  till  311,  when  they  were  put  to 
death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  King*  of  Syria. 

1.  Surnamed  Balas,  a  person  of  low  origin, 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiph- 
anes,  and  reigned  in  Syria  B.O.  150-146.  He 
defeated  and  slow  in  battle  Demetrius  1  Soter, 
out  was  afterward  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator. — 2.  Surnamed  Zkbina  or 
Zabisas,  son  of  a  merchant,  was  set  up  by 
Ptolemy  Physcon  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Syria,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Demetrius  IL 
Sicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians, 
RC.  128.  He  defeated  Demetrius  in  125,  but 
was  afterward  defeated  by  Ami  >hus  Grypus, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  122. 
V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Max,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome 


in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutoi  to  th* 
Emperor  Nero. — 2.  The  ^Etoman,  of  Pleurov 
in  jEtolia,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247),  at 
Alexandres,  where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  He  also  wrote  other  poems,  besides 
tragedies.  His  fragments  are  collected  by  Ca- 
pellmann,  Alexandri  jEtoli  Fragmmta,  Ik  on, 
1829. — 3.  Of  Aphbodisias,  in  Caria,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
lived  about  AD.  200.  About  half  his  volumin- 
ous works  were  edited  and  translated  into  Latin 
at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  su-e  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is 
preserved  of  several  others.  His  must  impor- 
tant treatise  is  entitled  Dt  Falo,  an  inquiry  into 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  ot  Fate 
and  Free-will :  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824. — 
4.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Polyhistok,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of 
Sulla  in  Greece  (B.C.  87-84),  and  sold  as  a  slave 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome, 
made  him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  sub- 
sequently restored  him  to  freedom.  The  sur- 
name of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  vast  number  of  works,  all  of  which 
have  perished,  [with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments] :  the  most  important  of  them  was^ 
one  in  forty-two  books,  containing  historical  and 
geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all  countries  of 
the  ancient  world.  [A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
by  M  tiller,  who  has  collected  and  published  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  in  the  thud  volume  of 
Fragmenta  Hittoricorum  Qracorum,  p.  206-244.] 
— 5.  Surnamed  Lychnot,  of  Ephesus,  a  Greet 
rhetorician  and  poet,  lived  about  B.C.  30.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  geographical  and  astro 
Domical  poems  are  extant — 6.  Of  Myndus,  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertain 
date. — 7.  Nokenics,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  works  aro  ascribed  to  him,  one  De  Figurii 
Sententiarum  et  EloculionU,  from  which  Aquila 
Romanus  took  his  materials  for  his  work  on  the 
same  subject;  and  the  other  On  Show-tpeechet, 
which  was  written  by  a  later  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander.  Edited  in  Wall's  Rhetortt 
Graci,  vol.  viii. — 8.  The  Paphlagokian,  a  cele- 
brated impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  of 
whom  Lucian  has  given  an  amusing  account, 
chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  ora- 
cle. The  influence  he  attained  over  the  popu- 
lace seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative  of 
Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  An 
toninus  and  M.  Aurelius. — 9.  Surnamed  Pxxo- 
platon,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in 
Cilicia,  was  appointed  Greek  secretary  to  M. 
Antoninus,  about  AD.  174.  At  Athens,  he 
conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  in  a  rhetorical  contest  All  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit  his  abilities ;  for  a  Corinthian 
of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had  found 
in  Alexander  "  the  clay  (n^tae),  but  not  Plato,' 
alluding  to  his  surname  of  "  Peloplaton." — 10. 
Phtlalkthes,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  lived 
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probably  toward  the  end  of  the  first  ceatary 
B.C,  and  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of  a  cele- 
brated Heropbilean  school  of  medicine,  estab- 
lished in  Phrygia  between  Laodieea  and  Carura. 
— 11.  Of  Tballxs  in  Lydia,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, lived  m  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  and 
is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works :  1. 
Libri  Duodecim  de  He  Medica  ;  2.  De  Lumbricti. 
Alexandrea,  [sometimes  -dria,  though,  as 
Madvig  says  (Cic,  De  Fin^  v,  19,  64),  the  Latin 
writers  always  preferred  the  8,  and  this  was  al- 
ways the  form  on  coins  and  inscriptions',  cf, 
Eea,  ad  Hor,  Oi,  iv,  14,  86]  ('JLXeidviptia : 
' LktZavSpevc,  Alexandrlnus),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great — 1.  (Alexandrea,  Arab.  Itlcan- 
deria),  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  B.C.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  op- 
posite to  the  Island  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  an  artificial  dike,  called  Hepta- 
stadium,  which  formed,  with  the  island,  the  two 
harbors  of  the  city,  that  on  the  northeast  of  the 
dike  being  named  the  Great  Harbor  (now  the 
JWio  Port),  that  on  the  southwest  Eunostos 
(rfvoorof,  the  Old  Port).  Theso  harbors  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  two  channels  out 
through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at  each  end  of 
it ;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  the  Eunostos  to 
the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  was  intersected  by  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  above  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
one  extending  thirty  stadia  from  east  to  west, 
the  other  across  this,  from  the  sea  toward  the 
lake,  to  the  length  of  ten  stadia.  At  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  city  was  the  royal  quarter, 
called  Brucnium,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chief  street,  outside  of  the  city,  the  Necropolis 
or  cemetery.  A  great  light-house  was  built  on 
(he  Island  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.C.  283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom 
and  of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  uie  East,  Alexandrea 
soon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
other  foreigners  flocked  to  it,  and  its  population 

Srobably  amounted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
oa  But  a  still  greater  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  establish- 
ment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  ninety  thousand  distinct  works, 
'  and  four'  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  the  in- 
crease of  which  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
another  library  in  the  Serapeum  (Temple  of 
Scrapis),  which  reached  to  forty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bishop  Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  heathen  temples  under 
rfteodosius  (AD.  889).  The  Great  Library  suf- 
fered severely  by  fire,  when  Julius  Ctesar  was 
besieged  in  Alexandrea,  and  was  finally  destroy- 
ed by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Oalif  Omar, 
in  AD.  661.  These  institutions  made  Alex- 
andrea the  chief  centre  of  literary  activity. 
When  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  (vu£ 
jEgtftus),  Alexandrea  was  made  the  residence 
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of  the  Pnefectus  EgyptL  It  retained  its  com- 
mercial and  literary  importance,  and  became 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cis- 
terns by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with 
water,  house  by  house ;  the  two  obelisks  (vulg. 
Cleopatra  i  Jfeedlet),  which  adorned  the  gate- 
way of  the  royal  palace,  and,  outside  the  walls, 
to  the  south,  the  column  of  Diocletian  (vulg. 
Pompet/t  Pillar).  The  modern  city  stands  on 
the  dike  uniting  the  Island  of  Pharos  to  the 
main  land. — 2.  A  Troas,  also  Troas  simply, 
('A.  n  Tnuof :  now  JStkutamboul,  i.  e,  the  Old 
City),  on  the  sea-ooast,  southwest  of  Troy,  was 
enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Antigonia, 
but  afterward  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ;  it  was  made  a  colonia ;  and  both 
Julius  Caesar  and  Constantine  thought  of  estab 
lishing  the  seat  of  empire  in  it — 3.  A  ad  Isstm 
('A.  Kara  'laaov:  now  Itkenderoon,  Seanderoun, 
Alexandrette),  a  sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syr- 
ia, a  little  south  of  lssus.— 4.  In  Susiana,  after- 
ward Antiochia,  afterward  Charax  Spatini  (Xo- 
pa£  Tlaaivov  or  Xiraa,),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
gris, built  by  Alexander ;  destroyed  by  a  flood ; 
restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  birth-place 
of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  Isidorus  Chara- 
cenus. — 6.  A  Ari.s  ('A.  i)  b>  'Apiojf :  now  Be- 
rat),  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  River  Arias, 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Aria,  a  very  flourish- 
ing city,  on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India. — 
6.  A  Arachoslk  or  Alexandropolis  (now  Kan- 
dahar /),  on  the  River  Arachotus,  was  probably 
not  founded  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
— 1.  A  Baoteiana  ('A.  xarit  BaKTpa  :  probably 
Kltooloom,  ruins),  east  of  Bactra  (Balkh\ — 8.  A. 
ad  Caucasuh,  or  apud  Paropamisidas  ('A.  b> 
tlapoira/uodSatc),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paropam- 
isus  (now  Hindoo  Kooeh),  probably  near  Ca- 
boot. — 9.  A  Ultima  or  Alexandreschata  ('A 
i)  ioxdrn  :  now  Kokand  t\  in  Sogdiana,  on  tho 
Jaxartes,  a  little  east  of  Cyropohs  or  Cyrescha- 
ta,  marked  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alex- 
ander in  his  Scythian  expedition.  These  are  not 
all  the  cities  of  the  name. 

AlexioIots  ('AtefocaKOf),  the  averter  of  evil, 
a  surname  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

AlexIncs  ('AAcfivof),  of  Elis,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Dialectic  or  Megarian  school,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Eubulides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  B.O. 

Alexis  ("A/Uf*f).  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He 
was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was 
bom  about  B.O.  894,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  six.  Some  of  his  plays,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others 
to  the  New  Comedy.  [The  fragments  of  hu 
plays  have  been  published  by  Meineke,  Frag- 
ment* Comieorvm  Qroxorum,  voL  ii,  p.  688-168, 
edit  minor.] — 2.  A  sculptor  and  statuary,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus. 

Axfencs  Vabub.     Vid.  Varus. 

AloIdux  or  AloIdus  (ruins  near  Oavaf),  a 
small  but  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  jEqui  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  Mount  Algidus,  of  which  all 
trace  has  now  disappeared. 
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Aloiocs  Momsi  a  range  of  mountains  in  La-  ] 
aum,  extending  south  from  Pneneste  to  Mount' 
Albanus,  oold,  but  covered  'with  wood,  and  con- 
taining good  pasturage  (gelido  Algido;  Hor, 
CaruL,  L,  21,  6 :  nigra  feraei  frondit  in  Algido; 
id,  iv,  4,  68).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Diana.  From  it  the  ^Equi  usually 
made  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory. 

Alixxus  CjscbcA.     Vid  Ceoina. 

Almehtus,  L.  Cwcros,  a  oelebrated  Roman 
annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  prater  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  Z09,  and  wrote  several  works,  of 
which  the  best  known  was  his  Annalet,  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
[His  fragments  have  been  published  in  the 
bcriptoret  Bittoriei  Romani  ofPopma,  1620,  and 
more  recently  by  Krause,  in  his  Vita  et  Frag- 
menta  veterum  Mitt  Lot.,  Berlin,  1833.] 

Alinda  (rd  'AJuvia:  'AXivicif),  a  fortress 
and  small  town,  southeast  of  Stratonloe,  where 
Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  fixed  her  residence,  when 
she  was  driven  out  of  Halicarnassus  (B.O.  340). 

Aliphrba  ('kXifeipa,  'AMfqpa :  'AAtfttpaiof, 
'AXtifypcvc:  ruins  near  Nerovitta),  a  fortified 
town  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Elis,  south  of  the  Alpheus,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alipherus,  son 
of  Lycaon. 

Alipherus.     Vid.  Alipbera. 

[  AlIswm  {'Afeloiov),  a  town  of  Elis,  the  same, 
probably,  with  that  called  Aleslsum  by  Strabo, 
and  placed  by  him  between  Elis  and  Olympia.1 

Aliso  (now  Slten),  a  strong  fortress  built  by 
Drusus  B.O.  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia 
(now  Lippe)  and  the  Eliso  (now  Ainu). 

Ausomtia  (now  Altitz),  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Mosella  (now  Motel). 

Allkotus,  the  chief  oflieer  of  Carausius  in 
Britain,  whom  he  murdered  in  AJ>.  293.  He 
then  assumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Con- 
stantius. 

AllIa,  or,  more  correctly,  AlIa,  a  small  river, 
which  rises  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  in 
(he  neighborhood  of  Oustumerium,  and  flows 
into  the  Tiber  about  six  miles  from  Rome.  It 
is  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
the  Gauls  on  its  banks,  July  16th,  BC.  390; 
which  day,  diet  Allienrit,  was  hence  marked  as 
an  unlucky  day  in  ihe  Roman  calendar. 

Aluxndb,  A.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  BO.  60,  prater  in 
49,  and  governor  of  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in 
48  and  47. — 2.  A  legate  of  Dolabella,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Egypt  in  43. 

Aixlr/t  or  Ai3ia  (AlHfanus :  now  Allife),  a 
town  of  Bamniam,  on  the  Vulturous,  in  a  fertile 
country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  large  drinking-oups  (AUifana  so.  pocula, 
Hor,  Sat,  ii,  8, 39). 

Aixobroqes  (nom.  sing,  AUSbrox :  'AXXo- 
6poye;,  'KXX66pvyec,  'AZXotpiyec :  perhaps  from 
the  Celtic  aill,  "rock"  or  "mountain,''  and  brog, 
"dwelling,"  consequently  "dwellers  in  the 
mountains''),  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwell- 
ing between  the  Rhodanus  (now  Rhone)  and 
the  Isara  (now  Ttire),  as  far  as  the  Lake  Leman- 
nus  (now  Lake  of  Geneva),  consequently  in  thft 
modern  Dauphine  and  Savoy.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vixjcha  (now  Vienne)  on  the  Rhone.  They 
are  first  mentioned  in  Hannibal's  invasion,  BC. 


218.  They  were  conquered,  in  B.C.  121,  by  Q 
Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicns,  and  made  sub- 
jects of  Rome,  but  they  bore  the  yoke  unwill- 
ingly, and  were  always  disposed  to  rebellion. 
In  the  time  of  Ammianus  the  eastern  part  of 
their  country  was  called  Sapaudia,  L  e,  Savoy. 

Auto  (now  Almone),  a  small  river,  rises  uear 
Bovilln,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  south  of  Rome, 
in  which  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  Cybels 
were  washed  annually. 

AmopiS  ('AA/<uiref),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eordtea 
and  Pelagonia. 

AlOeds  ('AAwriif),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Canace,  married  Iphimedla,  the  daughter 
of  Triops.  His  wife  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually  called  the  Alol- 
da,  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus.  They 
were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  nine  years 
old,  the  body  of  each  measured  nine  cubits  in 
breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height  At  this 
early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods 
with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would 
have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before 
their  beards  began  to  appear  (Od,  xL,  805,  teg.). 
They  also  put  the  god  Mars  (Ares)  in  chains, 
and  kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months 
Other  stories  are  .related  of  them  by  latex 
writers. 

AxOics.     Vid  Aloecs. 

J  Alone  ('Aluvai :  now  Benidorme  or  Torre  di 
inat),  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraeoncnsis,  a 
colony  of  the  Massilians. — 2.  A  town  of  Britain, 
somewhat  south  of  Ketwick  ;  by  some  supposed 
to  correspond  to  AmbletideA 

Alomta  ('AXovra:  now  Terek),  a  river  of  Al- 
bania, in  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  flowing  into  the 
Caspian. 

Al8pe  CkX&mj),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  be- 
came by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the  mother  of 
Hippothous.  She  was  put  to  death  by  her  fa- 
ther, but  her  body  was  changed  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  into  a  well,  which  bore  the  same 
name. 

AlSpe  CAA6irti :  'AAojrevj-,  'AXoirinic).  1.  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  opposite  Euboea, 
— 2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  (i7,  ii, 
682). 

AlOpeoe  ('AAwireiti?  and  'AXontKai :  'A7.aire 
kcvc),  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
eleven  stadia  east  of  Athens,  on  the  Hill  An- 
chesmus.  [Here  the  parents  of  Socrates  dwelt, 
who  therefore  belonged  to  this  demus,  as  did 
alsovAristides.] 

Alopecia  (AAturcx/a)  or  Alopeck  (PlinA  an 
island  in  the  Palus  Maotis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais.] 

AxoPioomrfisns  ('A.fanrac6wi)ooci  'Khoneitov- 
vijoioi:  now  Alexit),  a  town  in  the  Thraciao 
Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  jEolians. 

Axpkkcs  ('AXmpify,  'AXm/vot),  a  town  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Loari  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

Axpes  (al  'AAiretr,  i  'AAirtf ,  r&  'KKnuvh  6pn, 
t&  'AXneta  im ;  probably  from  the  Celtio  Alb  or 
Alp,  "&  height \  the  mountains   forming  the 
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boundary  of  Northern  Italy,  are  a  part  of  the 
great  mountain  chain  which  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots. Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had 
very  little  knowledge,  and  included  them  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Rhipaean  Mountains. 
The  Romans  first  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
them  by  Hannibal's  passage  across  them :  this 
knowledge  was  gradually  extended  by  their  va- 
rious wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount- 
ains, who  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  the 
different  parts  of  the  Alps  were  distinguished 
by  the  following  names,  most  of  which  are  still 
retained.  We  enumerate  them  in  order  from 
west  to  east  1.  Alpes  MABrrncE,  the  Mari- 
time or  IA.gv.rxan  Alps,  from  Genua  (now  Genoa), 
where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  west  as  far 
as  the  River  Varus  (now  Var)  and  Mount  Cema 
(now  La  Caillole),  and  then  north  to  Mount  Ve- 
sulus  (now  Monte  VUo),  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  Alps. — 2.  Alpes  Cottle  or  Cor- 
tiaxje,  the  Cottian  Alpt  (so  called  from  a  King 
Cottius  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  from  Monte 
Viso  to  Mont  Oenis,  contained  Mount  Matrons, 
afterward  called  Mount  Janus  or  Janua  (now 
Mont  Oenevre),  across  which  Cottius  construct- 
ed a  road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communicatiou  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  this 
road  leads  from  the  Valley  of  the  Durance  in 
France  to  Segusio  (now  Bum)  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Dora  in  Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont 
Cenis,  now  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  antiquity. — 3.  Alfes  Gralb,  also  Saltut 
Graiue  (the  name  is  probably  Celtic,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the  Oraian  Alpt, 
from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St  Bernard  in- 
clusive, contained  the  Jugum  Cremonis  (now  Le 
Oramont)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpes,  apparent- 
ly the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the 
pass  by  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps ;  the 
road  over  it  which  was  improved  by  Augustus, 
led  to  Augusta  (now  Aorta)  in  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi. — 1.  Alfes  Pennik^,  the  Pennine 
Alp*,  from  the  Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon 
inclusive,  the  highest  portion  of  the  chain,  in- 
cluding Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont 
Cervin.  The  Great  St  Bernard  was  called 
Mount  Pennmus,  and  on  its  summit  the  inhab- 
itants worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Celtic  pen,  "a  height" — 
6.  Alpes  Lepohtiobuh  or  Lxfomtls,  the  Lepon- 
tian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to  the 
St  Gothard. — 6.  Alfes  Rjetios,  the  Rcetian 
Alpt,  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Orteler  by  the 
pass  of  the  Stelvio.  Mount  AdQla  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  must  be 
another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo  is 
right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  Mount  Adula.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  two  passes  across  the  Rtetian 
Alps,  connecting  Curia  (now  Coire)  and  Milan, 
one  across  the  Spliigen  and  the  other  across 
Mont  Septimer,  and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna 
'now  Chfavennay—I  Alfes  TeidentIn*,  the 
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mountains  of  Southern  Tyrol,  in  which  the 
Athesis  (now  Adige)  rises,  with  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner. — 8.  Alpes  Noeice,  the  Noric  Alpt, 
northeast  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  comprising  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. — 
9.  Alfes  Cahxioe,  the  Carnic  Alpt,  cast  of  the 
Tridentine,  and  south  of  the  ^  Noric,  to  Mount 
Terglu. — 10.  Alfes  Jclls,  the  Julian  Alpt, 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Blyrian  or  Dalmatian  Mountains,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmatics, 
further  north  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pan- 
nonicsB.  The  Alpes  Julia}  were  so  called  be- 
cause Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus  constructed 
roads  across  them :  they  are  also  called  Alpes 
Venetss. 

[Alphkaa  ('Atyeala).  Vid.  Alpheto,  near 
the  end.] 

[Alfhenob  ("Afyajvup),  a  son  of  Amphion  and 
Niobe,  slain  by  ApoUo.1 

Alfhenob  Vaecs.     Vid.  Vabos. 

Alphesibou  ('A?jj>toi6ota).  1.  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. Vid.  Adonis. — 2.  Daughter  of  Phegeus, 
married  Alcnueoa     Vid.  Alohaon. 

Alfheus  Myth.en.ec8  ('AA^ndf  MvrUjTvatof), 
the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  was  probably  a  contemporary 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

Alfheus  ('AA^Mof  :  Doric,  'Afycot :  now  AU 
feo,  Rofeo,  Ryfo,  Rufea),  the  chief  river  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, rises  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  short- 
ly afterward  sinks  under  ground,  appears  again 
near  Asea,  and  then  mingles  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  EurOtas.  After  flowing  twenty 
stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear  under  ground : 
the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Peg®  in  Arcadia, 
and,  increased  by  many  affluents,  nows  north- 
west through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
subterranean  descent  of  the  river,  which  is'  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the 
story  about  the  river-god  Alpheus  and  the 
nymph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pursued  by  Al- 
pheus, was  changed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  in  the  Island  of  Orty- 
gia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to  pur- 
sue her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
in  Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Diana 
(Artemis)  herself  was  beloved  by  Alpheus :  the 
goddess  was  worshipped,  under  the  name  of 
Alpheaa,  both  in  Elis  and  Ortygia, 

Alphius  Avlrcra.     Vid.  Avrros. 

AlpInds,  a  name  which  Horace  gives,  in  ridi- 
cule, to  a  bombastic  poet  He  probably  means 
Bibacttlus. 

[Alsa  (now  Avta),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti,  just  west  of  AquHeia. 
Here  the  younger  Constantine  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  against  his  brother  Oonstantdus.] 

Alsicm  (Alsiensis:  now  Palo),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near 
Caere,  and  a  Roman  colony  after  the  first  Punic 
war.  In  its  neighborhood  Pompey  had  a  coun- 
try seat  (  Villa  AlHentit). 

[Altes  ('AAn/c),  a  king  of  the  Lelegee,  at 
Pedasus,  father  of  LaothoeVl 

ALTH.SA  ('kWaloX  daughter  of  the  jEtolian 
King  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  married  CBneus, 
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king  of  Calydon,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  among  others 
of  Mhjleaqkb,  upon  whose  death  she  killed  her- 
self. 

Altera  (now  Orgax  t),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Olcades  in  the  country  of  the  Oretani,  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis. 

Althkxenes  ('AXft;/irw7f  or  'AMaiptiviic),  son 
of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of 
an  oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by 
one  of  his  children,  Althemenes  quitted  Crete 
and  went  to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly 
killed  his  father,  who  had  come  in  search  of  his 
son, 

AxtInum  (Altlnas:  now  Altino),  a  wealthy 
municipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hirer  Silis 
and  on  the  road  from  Patavium  to  Aquileia, 
was  a  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  all  the  goods  which  were 
sent  from  Southern  Italy  to  the  countries  of  the 
north.  Goods  could  be  brought  from  Ravenna 
to  Alfinnm  through  the  Lagoons  and  the  nu- 
merous canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  storms  and 
pirates.  There  were  many  beautiful  villas 
around  the  town.  .  (Mart,  iv,  25.) 

Altis  ('AXny),  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  at  Oltmpia. 

AlcstIum  or  Halusticm  ('ATiouvtiov),  a  town 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  Calac- 
ta,  on  a  steep  hill,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Alto  or  Halus  ('A^of,  'Atof :  'AXcvt :  ruins 
near  Kefaloti),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Othrys,  built  by  the 
hero  Athamas. 

Alyattes  ('khriTTtit),  king  of  Lydia,  B.C. 
617-660,  succeeded  his  father  Sadyattes,  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  '  He 
carried  on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612, 
and  with  Cyaxares,  long  of  Media,  from  690  to 
686 ;  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in 
686,  daring  a  battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cy- 
axares,  led  to  a  peace  between  them.  Alyattes 
drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia  and  took 
Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  north  of  Sar- 
dis,  near  the  Lake  Gygaea,  which  consisted  of 
a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride 
round  its  base,  which  would  give  it  a  circum- 
ference of  nearly  a  mile. 

Axvba  ('AAvoi;),  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Euxine.    (Horn,  11,  ii,  867.) 

Alypios  ('AAtnriof ),  of  Alexandres,  probably 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise, 
colled  "Introduction  to  Music"  (eleayuyi)  fiov- 
auoj),  printed  by  Meibomius  in  Antiqua  Murica 
Auctoret  Septan,  AmsteL,  1652. 

Altzia  or  Alyzea,  ('Axvfta,  ,'AM%eta:  'AX»- 
faJor :  ruins  in  the  Valley  of  Kandili),  a  town  in 
Acamania,  near  the  sea,  opposite  Leucas,  with 
a  harbor  and  a  temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules., 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  works  of  Ly- 
sippus,  representing  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
which  the  Romans  carried  off 

AmadOcus  ('A/ui&OKos )  or  MedScto  (MiJoVwof ). 
1.  King  of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  when  Xeno- 
phon  visited  the  country  in  B.C.  400.  He  and 
oenthes,  who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian 
kings,  were  frequently  at  variance,  but  were 
4. 


reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus,  the 
Athenian  commander,  in  390,  and  induced  by 
him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens. — 2.  A  ruler 
in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Berisades 
and  Cersobleptes,  succeeded  Cotys  in  358. 

Amaoetobbia.     Vid  Magktob&ia. 

[Amalchiub  Oceamjs,  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  extending,  according  to  Hecatseus,  along 
the  coast  of  Scythia.] 

[AmallobeJqa  (now  probably  Medina  del  Sift 
Beco),  a  city  of  the  Vaccaai,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.] 

Amalthea  ('A/mMeia).  1.  The  nurse  of  the 
infant  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete.  According  to 
some  traditions,  Amalthea  is  the  goat  which 
suckled  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which  was  reward- 
ed by  being  placed  among  the  stars.  Vid.  MgA. 
According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  Helios,  Hremonius,  or  of 
the  Cretan  king,  Melissous,  who  fed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat 
broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it 
with  fresh  herbs  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
who  placed  it  among  the  stars.  According  to 
other  accounts,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave 
it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  might  wish.  This 
is  the  story  about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
horn  of  Amalthea,  commonly  called  the  Horn  of 
Plenty  or  Cornucopia,  which  was  used  in  later 
times  as  the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general. — 2. 
One  of  the  Sibyls,  identified  with  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  who  sold  to  King  Tarquinius  the  cele- 
brated Sibylline  books. 

AjLALTHEtm  or  Amalthea,  a  villa  of  Atticu 
on  the  River  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps 
originally  a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea, 
which  Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bass- 
reliefs,  and  converted  into  a  beautiful  summer 
retreat  Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a 
similar  retreat  on  his  estate  at  Arpinum. 

AmantIa  ('A/iavria :  Amantinus,  Amantianus, 
or  Amantes,  pL :  now  tfivitza),  a  Greek  town 
and  district  in  Ulyricum :  the  town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  east  of  Orkum. 

Amandb  (d  'Afiavo;,  rd  'A/tavov:  'A/iavi-njc, 
Amaniensis :  now  Almadagh),  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  northeast  to  the  principal  chain  divid- 
ing Syria  from  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  There 
were  two  passes  in  it ;  the  one,  called  the  Syr- 
ian Gates  (al  Xvptcu  nvXai,  Syriee  Fortes :  now 
Bylan\  near  the  sea;  the  other,  called  the 
Amanian  Gates  ('AfuwUee  or  'A/iavinal  m>Xai : 
Amanicoa  Pybe,  Porto  Amani  Montis:  now  . 
JDemir  Kapu,  Le^the  Iron  Chit),  further  to  the 
north.  The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  from 
Cilicia  to  Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  dis- 
trict Commagene ;  but,  on  account  of  its  great 
difficulty,  the  latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until 
the  Romans  made  a  road  through  it  The  in- 
habitants of  Amanus  were  wild  banditti. 

Amabm  or  Mabdi  ('A^ap<5ot,  Mupooj),  a  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe,  who  dwelt  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ama&dus  or  Ma»dcs  ('A/tapiot,  Mapiof :  now 
Kizil  Otien  or  BefidRwt),  a  river  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Marai  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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[AmIbi  Lacus  (al  irucpeU  Xi/mu :  now  Scheib), 
in  Lower  Egypt,  derived  their  name  from  their 
bitter,  brackish  taste,  which  was  subsequently 
changed  and  rendered  sweet  by  the  Canal  of 
ftolemy,  letting  into  them  the  water  of  the 
Nile.] 

AMAKTNOEtis  ('AfiapvyKei;\  a  chief  of  the 
Means,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy  :  but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diores  (AmarvnetiUt)  as  taking  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Amabynthus  ('A/idpwBoc :  'ApapvvBtoc),  a 
town  in  Euboaa,  seven  stadia  from  Eretria,  to 
which  it  belonged,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence  called  Ama- 
ryntliia  or  Amaryria,  and  in  whose  honor  there 
was  a  festival  of  the  name  both  in  Eubcea  and 
Attica.     Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq^  art  Amaeynthia. 

AmXsbnus  (now  Amaseno),  a  river  in  Latium, 
rises  in  the  Volscian  Mountains,  flows  by  Pri- 
vernum,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  (now 
UfenU),  which  flows  from  SetJa,  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  though  the 
greater  part  of  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  Pontine 

rfiRrnhftfl, 

AjtlsiA  or  -ea  ^A/tuacta:  'A/iaeevc:  now 
Amatiah),  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
was  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the 
River  Iris.  It  was  die  birth-place  of  Mithra- 
dittes  the  Great  and  of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Amasib  ("k/utaic)-  1-  King  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
670-526,  succeeded  Apries,  whom  he  dethroned. 
During  his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  Qreeks  were  brought 
into  much  closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians 
than  had  existed  previously.  Amasis  married 
Ladioc,  a  Cyrcnaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Cyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also 
sent  presents  to  several  of  the  Greek  cities. — 
2.  A  Persian,  sent  in  (he  reign  of  Cambyses 
(B.C.  626)  against  Cyrene,  took  Barca,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  Cyrene.  « 

Amasteis  ('A/ioorpif,  Ion.  'A/niorpic).  1. 
Wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  I., 
was  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  character. — 2. 
Also  called  Amtutrine,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  She  married,  1.  Craterus;  2. 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  B.C. 
822;  and,  8.  Ly&imachus,  B.O.  802.  Having 
been  abandoned  by  Ly&imachus  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Arsinoe,  she  retired  to  Heraclea, 
where  she  reigned,  and  was  drowned  by  her 
two  sons  about  288. 

Amastbis  ('A/uwrpje :  'A/iaorpiav6c :  now 
Amatera),  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two 
harbors,  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by 
Amastris  after  her  separation  from  Lysimachus 
(about  B.C.  800),  on  die  site  of  the  old  town  of 
Sesimus,  which  name  the  citadel  retained.  The 
new  city  was  built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cytorus  and  Cromna. 

Am  ata,  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of 
Lavinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  mar- 
riage to  ./Eneas,  because  sber  had  already  prom- 
ised her  to  Turnus,  When  she  heard  that  Tur- 
iiub  had  fallen  in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 

[AkIthia  ('Aud8eia\  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Horn.]]. 

AmathCs,  -owns,  ('k/tadovf,  -oBvtoc  :  'AftaBoi- 
ortof :  now  Linuuol),  an  ancient  town  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  tern 
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pie  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  was  hence  called 
Amathittla.  There  were  copper  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  (fecundam  Amathtuita 
metalli,  Ov,  ifrt,  t,  220>— [2.  (Now  Amatak), 
a  fortified  town  of  Peraea  or  Palestine,  beyond 
the  Jordan.] 

Amatius,  sumamed  P*eudomariu»,  pretended 
to  be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great 
Marius,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  B.C 
44.    Some  call  him  Herophilus. 

Am  az<5nes  ('A/ia£6vcc ),  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  the  River  Thcrmodon,  where  they  found- 
ed the  city  Themiscyra,  west  of  the  modern 
Trebizond.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a  queen ; 
but,  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  Female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast 
cut  off;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the 
Gargareans  or  put  to  death.  The  foundation 
of  several  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  isl 
ands  of  the  JSgean  is  ascribed  to  them,  «.  g.,  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina,  and  Paphoa. 
The  Greeks  believed  in  their  existence  as  a  real 
historical  race  down  to  a  late  period ;  and  hence 
it  is  said  that  Thalestris,  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, hastened  to  Alexander,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  This 
belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of 
the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed 
the  duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve 
upon  men,  as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and 
courage,  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers.  Vague  and  obscure  re- 
ports about  them  probably  reached  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Western  Asia  and  the  Greeks,  and  these 
reports  were  subsequently  worked  out  and  em- 
bellished by  popular  tradition  and  poetry.  The 
following  are  the  chief  mythical  adventures  with 
which  the  Amazons  are  connected :  they  ore  said 
to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign  of  Iobates,  but 
were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court  Vid.  Bel- 
lebophontes,  Laomedon.  They  also  invaded 
Phrygia,  and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  man.  The 
ninth  among  the  labors  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Eurystheus  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign 
of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  received  as 
a  present  from  Mars  (Ares).  Vid.  Hebcot.es. 
In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they  invaded  Attica. 
Vid  Theseus.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Amazons,  under  their  Queen  Pentnu- 
silea,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  she 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  Amazons  and  their 
battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art 

AMizSNici  or  -Ids  Moms,  a  mountain  range 
parallel  and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  con 
taming  the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  othei 
streams  which  water  the  supposed  country  of 
the  Amazons. 

Ahbabbi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar  (now 
Saone)  east  of  the  jEdui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter.  . 

AiiBiiin,  a  Belgic  people,  between  the  Bello- 
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vaci  and  Atrebate*,  conquered  by  Cossar  in  B. 
C.  67.  Their  chief  town  was  Samarobriva,  aft- 
erward called  Arabian! :  now  Amietu. 

Ambiatimvs  Vicus,  a  place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblcntz,  where  the  Emperor 
Caligula  was  bom. 

Ahbibabi,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modern  Ambiiret  in  Normandy. 

[AvbiqItcs,  a  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.] 

AmbiliIti,  a  Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brit- 
tany. ~  . 

AxBidux,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul, 
cnt  to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Oativolcus, 
the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Gotta,  who 
were  stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories 
of  the  Eburones,  B.C.  54.  He  failed  in  taking 
the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the 
arrival  of  Casaar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstand- 
ing his  active  pursuit  of  the  latter. 

AmrvAKEn,  the  clientcs  or  vassals  of  the 
JSdui,  probably  dwelt  north  of  the  latter. 

Ambivaritt,  a  Gallic  people  west  of  the  Moot, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Naanur. 

AkbIvius  TubpIo.     Ftd  Tubpio. 

Axblada  (t4  'A/io'Aao'a :  'A/j^XaJetJf),  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria ;  famous  for 
its  wine. 

AkbrIcU  ('A/nrpaicia,  afterward  'AfiSpaxia: 
' kji&poKiuTiis,  'Afi6paxicvc,  Ambraciensis :  now 
Aria),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus, 
eighty  stadia  from  the  coast,  north  of  the  Am- 
braoian  Gulf,  was  originally  included  in  Acar- 
nania,  but  afterward  in  Epirus.  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Corinthians  about  B.C.  660,  and  at 
an  early  period  acquired  wealth  and  importance. 
It  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Epirus  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  Pyrrhus 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At  a  later 
time  it  joined  the  Jitolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  189,  and  stripped  of  its 
works  of  art  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nioopolib,  founded  by  Au- 
gustus after  Uje  battle  of  Actium,  RC.  81. 
South  of  Ambracia,  on  the  east  of  the  Arach- 
thus, and  close  to  the  sea,  was  the  fort  Ambracus. 

AmbbIcius  Sinus  ('A/iirpaxivdc  or  'AuSpaxucdc 
KoAiref :  now  Gulf  of  Arta),  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  said  by 
Polybius  to  be  three  hundred  stadia  long  and 
one  hundred  wide,  and  with  an  entrance  only 
five  stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length  is  twenty- 
five  miles  and  its  width  ten  :  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  seven  hundred  yards,  but 
its  general  width  is  about  half  a  mile. 

AmbeOnes  ("A/i6povcA  a  Celtic  people,  who 
joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teuton!  in  their  invasion 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by 
Marius  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (now  Aix)  in  B.C.  102. 

Ambbosids,  usually  called  St.  Avbeobe,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was 
born  in  AD.  340,  probably  at  Augusta  Treviro- 
rum  (now  Trivet!)  After  a  careful  education 
at  Rome,  he  practiced  with  great  success  as  an 
advocate  at  Milan ;  and  about  A.D.  370  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria 
and  iEmiha,  whose  seat  of  government  was 
Milan.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  his  successor 


led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  Arians  and 
Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
conciliatory  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
a  child  in  the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried 
out  "  Ambroiiut  epitcoput."  The  words  were 
received  as  an  oracle  from  heaven,  and  Ambrose 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
whole  multitude,  the  bishops  of  both  parties 
uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter  the  de- 
termination of  the  people ;  nothing  could  make 
them  change  their  mind;  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emper 
or  (Valentinian  L),  and  was  consecrated  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen.  Am 
brose  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  firmness,  and 
ability,  and  distinguished  himself  by  maintain- 
ing and  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  church. 
He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and 
thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Juetina,  the 
mother  of  Valentinian  II,  who  demanded  the 
use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the  Ari 
ana  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ;  he  was  sup 
ported  by  the  people ;  and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  re 
ported  to  have  attended  Jhe  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.  Although  these  miracles  were  denied  by 
the  Arians,  the  impression  made  by  them  upon 
the  people  in  general  was  so  strong,  that  Jnstina 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  way.  The  state  of 
the  parties  was  quite  altered  by  the  death  of 
Justina  in  387,  when  Valentinian  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Maximus  (888).  This  event 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence, 
that,  after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390, 
he  refused  Theodosius  admission  to  the  Church 
of  Milan  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  only 
restored  him  after  be  had  performed  a  public 
penance.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ambrose  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1686 
and  1690. 

Ambb?sp8  or  Amthb?sus  ('A/itpvaoc :  'Aft- 
Cpvaeic;  near  Dhitiomo),  a  town  in  Phocis, 
strongly  fortified,  south  of  Mount  Parnassus: 
in  the  neighborhood  were  numerous  vineyards. 

Ahbostvs,  FIbIcs.  1.  M,  pontifex  maxi- 
mus in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  390.  His  three  Bons,  Kaeso,  Nu- 
merius,  and  Quintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  the  Gauls,  when  the  latter  were  besieging 
Clusium,  and  took  part  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged 
against  the  Gauls  (B.O  891).  The  Gauls  de- 
manded that  the  Fabii  should  be  surrendered 
to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
upon  the  Senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  againBt  Rome.  The 
three  sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
sular tribunes. — 2.  M,  consular  tribune  in  B.C. 
381  and  869,  and  censor  in  368,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser 
Sulpicius,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo, 
the  author  of  the  Licinian  Rogations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger 
Fabia  induced  her  father  to  assist  her  husband 
in  obtaining  the  consulship  for  the  plebeian  or 
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tier,  Into  which  she  hod  married — 8.  M,  thrice 
oonsul,  in  B.O.  860,  when  he  conquered  the 
Hernica;  a  second  time  in  8S6,  when  he  oon- 
quered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinieuses ;  and  a 
third  time  in  864,  when  he  conquered  the  Ti- 
burtes.  He  was  dictator  in  851.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maxiinus 
RulUanus.     Vid  Maximus. 

Auknancb  ('ApeyavoV,  Dor.  'kfuvac :  [now  Ju- 
iieeUoX),  a  river  in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only 
flowed  occasionally  (nunc  fiuit,  interdum  tup- 
prestit  fontibut  are/,  Ovf  Met,  xv,  280.) 

Awtcft  (Amfirinus :  now  Amelia),  an  ancient 
town  in  Umbria,  and  a  municipium,  the  birth- 
place of  Sex.  Roecius  defended  by  Cicero,  was 
utuate  in  a  district  rich  in  Tines  (Virg,  Oeorg, 
u,  265). 

AjcxbISla,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period 

Amxstbatus  ('A/o/arparof :  Amestratinus : 
oow  Mittretta),  a  town  in  tie  north  of  Sicily, 
not  far  from  the  eoaet,  the  same  as  the  Myttit- 
tratum  of  Polybias,  and  the  Amaetra  of  Silius 
Italious,  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amsmteib.     Vid.  Auastbh. 

AmIda  (i/  'Afuia:  now  Diarbelcr\  a  town  in 
Sophene  (Armenia  Major),  on  the  Upper  Tigris. 

Amloab.     Vid.  Haiuloab. 

AvImias  ('Afutviae),  brother  of  ^fischylus,  dis- 

.  languished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.C. 

480):   be  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have 

been  the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the 

Athenians. 

AjiIpbIas  ('A/utfiat),  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gain- 
ing the  second  prize  with  his  Oonnui  when 
Aristophanes  was  third  with  the  Cloud*  (B.O. 
428),  and  the  first  with  his  Comasta  when  Aris- 
tophanes gained  the  second  with  the  Bird*  (B.C. 
414).  [Some  fragments  of  his  plays  remain, 
which  are  collected  in  Meineke  s  Fragmenta 
Comicorum  Oracorum,  vol.  i,  p.  402 — 407,  edit 
minor.] 

Ajo&U  or  Aidbids  fA/ioo-jof ,  Btrab. :  now 
Emt),  a  river  in  northern  Germany  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  on  which  Drusus  had  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  Bruoteri,  B.C.  12. 

AmibIa  {'Afuaia  and  'Apaoeia :  now  Emden  !), 
a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

AmisodIhcs  ('A/utrutfopof),  a  king  of  Lyoia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimsra : 
bis  sons  Atymmus  and  Maris  were  slain  at 
Troy  by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Anises  ('A/uafc:  A'/uom>6c,  Amisenus:  now 
8amtun\  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Euiine  Sea,  called  after  it 
(Amisenus  Sinus).  Mithrsdates  enlarged  it, 
and  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

AxrraNUK  (Amiternmus :  now  Amatriea  or 
Ibrre  ctAmitemo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Aterous,  the  birth-place 
of  the  historian  Sallust 

AjooXnus  CAji/iiavof),  a  Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  author 
of  nearly  thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.     - 

Ammi&nus  MakgxllIitos,  by  birth  a  Greek, 
±nd  a  native  of  Syrian  Antiooh,  was  admitted 
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at  an  early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards 
He  served  many  years  under  Ursicinus,  one  of 
the  generals  of  CoDstanthu,  both  in  the  West 
and  East,  and  he  subsequently  attended  the  Em- 
peror Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the  Per 
sians  (A.D.  863).  Eventually  he  established 
himself  at  Rome,  where  he  composed  his  his- 
tory, and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  390.  Hit 
history,  written  in  Latin,  extended  from  the 
accession  of  Nerva,  A.D.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death 
of  Valens,  AJD.  378,  comprising  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the 
acts  of  Constantiua  from  A.D.  863,  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  bis  reign,  together  with  the  whole 
career  of  Gallus,  Julianas,  Jovianus,  Valentio- 
ianus,  and  Valens.  The  portion  preserved  was 
the  more  important  part  of  the  work,  as  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  the  events  described  in  these 
books.  The  style  of  Ammianus  is  harsh  and 
inflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  imparti- 
ality deserve  praise. — Julitiont:  By  Gronovius, 
Itugd  Bat,  1698;  by  Erneati,  Lips,  1178;  by 
Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips,  1808,  8  vols.  8vc 

[  Axmoohostus  (!A/iii&xoCT0C  ■  bow  C.  Qrego), 
a  sandy  promontory  near  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
which  gives  name  by  corruption  to  the  modem 
Famagutta.]  > 

•  Ajoion  ('A/t/iuv),  originally  an  ^Ethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterward  an  Egyptian  divicity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Ainun  or  Amman;  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Amnion,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Meroe, 
where  he  had  an  oracle :  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  where  the  worship  took  the 
firmest  root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  which 
was  therefore  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks 
Dioepolis,  or  the  city  of  Zeus.  Another  famous 
seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated  oracle,  was 
in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Bimah)  in  the 
Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  The  god  was  represented  either 
in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human  being  with 
the  head  of  a  ram ;  but  there  are  some  repre- 
sentations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a 
human  being,  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon 
was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader  of  the  (locks. 
The  ^Ethiopians  were  a  nomad  people,  flocks 
of  sheep  constituted  their  principal  wealth,  and 
it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  the  ^Ethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to  wor- 
ship the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  various  stories  related  about  Ammon. 
AmmomIdm.  Vid.  Oasis. 
AhmOnIus  ('A/t/uivioe).  1.  Gkaxxatiocs,  of 
Alexandres,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  heathen  temples  in  A.D.  889,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  valu- 
able wcrk  On  the  Difference!  of  Word*  of  like  Sig- 
nification {ittfil  iftoiov  Kal  Siafopuv  \e£euv).  £di- 
(tons;  By  Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat,  1789;  by 
Schafer,  Lips.  1822.— 2.  Son  or  Hkmoas,  stud- 
ied at  Athens  under  Proclus  (who  died  AJX 
484),  and  was  the  master  of  Simplicins,  Damas- 
oius,  and  others.  He  wrote  numerous  com- 
mentaries in  Greek  on  the  works  of  the  earlier 
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philosophers.  His  extant  works  are  Comment- 
aries on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  or  the  five 
Predicables,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500 ; 
and  On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  and  JDe  Inter- 
pretatione,  published  by  Brandis  in  his  edition  of 
the  Scholia  on  Aristotle. — 8.  Of  T.iiumi  »,  in  At- 
tica, a  Peripatetio  philosopher,  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  in- 
itructor  of  Plutarch. — 4.  Surnamed  Saccas,  or 
lack-carrier,  because  his  employment  was  car- 
rying the  com,  landed  at  Alexandrea,  as  a  pub- 
he  porter,  was  born  of  Christian  parents.  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  aposta- 
tized from  the  faith.  At  any  rate,  he  combined 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and 
*  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
is  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School 
Among  his  disciples  were  Longinus,  Herennius, 
Plotinus,  and  Ongen.  He  died  A.D.  243,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eighty  years. — [5.  Of  Aixx- 
ardbjea,  a  pupil  of  Anstarchus,  a  celebrated 
grammarian,  who  composed  commentaries  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  others,  none  of  which  are 
extant — 6.  Styled  Ltthotomus,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Alexandrea,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
cutting  for  the  stone,] 

Amni8C8  ('A/tvtofr),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Crete  and  the  harbor  of  Cnosus,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which, 
called  Amnutsdes,  were  in  the  service  of  Diana 
(Artemis). 

Amok,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ■  Romans,  who  only  translate  the 
Greek  name  Eros  into  Amor.     Vid  Eros. 

Amo&ous  ('A/«p/of :  'kjiopylvos :  now  Amor- 
qo),  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and, 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  a  place  of  banish- 
ment. 

AtfoBhm  ('A/iopwv),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major 
or  Galatia,  on  the  River  Sangarius ;  the  reputed 
birth-place  of  uEsop. 

Aicrz  ("A/tin?,  Herod.)  or  Ampklonb  (Plin.), 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius 
I  planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from 
their  own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (B.C.  494). 

AmphJus,  L,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  en- 
titled Liber  Memorialis,  probably  lived  in  the 
second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  work  is  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  con- 
taining a  meagre  summary  of  the 'most  striking 
natural  objects  and  of  the  most  remarkable 
events,  divided  into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  gener- 
ally printed  with  Floras,  and  has  been  published 
separately  by  Beck,  Lips.,  1826. 

Ampelcb  ("A/iireAOf),  a  promontory  at.  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidioe, 
in  Macedonia,  near  Torone. — 2.  [A  promontory 
of  Crete,  on  the  eastern  coast  south  of  Sam- 
monium,  with  a  city  of  same  name,  now  prob- 
ably Cape  Saero. — 3.  A  mountain  ending  in  a 
promontory  in  the  Island  of  Samoa,  opposite 
Icaria,  now  Cape  Dominico.] 

AhpSlCsia  ('A/iiretovoia :  now  C.  Etpartel), 
the  promontory  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  or 
African  coast  of  the  Frettun  Gaditanum  (now 
Straitt  of  Gibraltar),  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try called  it  Cotes  (al  Kurett). 
AmphaxItis  ('ApfaiiTie),  a  district  of  Myg- 

■3onia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Axius 

and  Eebedorua. 


Akphka  ('Ajiftta :  'A/t^e6e\  a  small  town  ot 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senio,  conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first 
Messenian  war. 

[Amphlalcs  ('A/id/aAof),  a  Phaeacian,  who 
gamed  the  prize  in  the  games,  in  which  Ulysses 
took  part  (<&,  via,  114).] 

[Axphiahax  ('Afujitdvaf),  king  of  Lyoia,  who 
received  Prcetus  when  driven  out  of  Argolis, 
gave  him  his.  daughter  Antea  in  marriage,  and 
restored  him  to  Argos.] 

AmphiArAos  Vkpfutpaos),  son  of  Oicles  and 
Hypermnestra,  daughter,  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  the  famous 
seer  Melampus,  and  was  himself  a  great  prophet 
and  a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  nis  wife  £ri- 
phyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father 
of  AlcnuBon,  Amphiaraua,  Eurydice,  and  De- 
monassa.  He  took  part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  and  in  the  Argonautic  voyage.  He 
also  joined  Adrastus  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  although  he  foresaw  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, through  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  Eri- 
phyle,  who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her 
husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia  which 
Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos, 
however,  he  enjoined  on  his  sons  to  punish 
their  mother  for  his  death.  During  the  war 
against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely, 
but  could  not  escape  his  fate.  Pursued  by  Peri- 
clymenus,  he  fled  toward  the  River  Ismenius, 
and  the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaken  T>y  his  ene- 
my. Jupiter  (Zeus)  made  him  immortal,  and 
henceforth  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  first 
at  Oropus  and  afterward  in  all  Greece.  His 
oraele  between  Potuise  and  Thebes,  where  he 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant^  art  Orace- 
lux.  His  son,  Alcmawn,  is  called  Amphiara- 
ides. 

Ahphicka  or  Axphicxka  iK/upixaia,'  'A/upi- 
kXuo  :  'A/ifiKaievc :  now  Dhadhi  or  OgluniUat), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Phoois,  with  an  adytum 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  was  called  for  a  long 
time  Ophitla  ('O^im'a),  by  command  of  the  Am- 
phictyons. 

[Amfhiolus  ('A/t^utAor),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Meges.] 

[AuPHiOBATxs  {'A/ifiKpaTTft),  an  early  king  of 
Samoa,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians  made  war 
on  the  -lEginetaos. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician 
of  Athens,  who  flourished  about  "70  B.CJ 

Axphtotyon  ('A/iftKTvuv),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a  king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  bis  fa- 
ther-in-law Cranaus,  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
Many  writers  represent  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylaa ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Amphictyon 
was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on  the  Aso- 
pus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meet- 
ing of  this  amphictyony. 

AmphidImas  {'Ap4iSdfiar),  son,  or,  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts.—[2.  Son  of  Busins,  king  of  Egypt, 
slain  by  Hercules  along  with  his  father.  Vid. 
Busieis. — 3.  A  hero  of  Scandia  in  Cythera,  to 
whom  Autolycus  sent  »  helmet  set  round  with 
boar's  tusks,  afterward  borne  by  Meriones  be 
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fore  Troy. — i.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea: 
he  fell  in  battle  against  the  Erythrteane,  and 
his  sons  celebrated  in  his  honor  funereal  games, 
at  which  Heaiod  gained  the  first  prize  of  poetry, 
viz,  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses.] 

[AupfllDou  ('AfifiiaXoi),  a  city  of  Triphylian 
Ehs.] 

AmphiloohU  ('k/iiptXoxia),  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochi  ('A/iQtXoxot),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  usually  in- 
eluded  in  Acarnania.  Their  chief  town  was 
Abqos  AxFHiLocBiora. 

AmphilSohus  ('AppiXoxoc ),  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmawn.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
gooi  against  Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the 
murder  of  their  mother  (vid.  Alchjeon),  and 
afterward  fought  against  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  together  with  Mopsus,  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  seer,  he  founded  the  town  of  Mallos 
in  CQicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos,  where  he 
was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus.  Others 
relate  (Thue,  it,  68)  that,  after  leaving  Argos, 
Amphilochus  founded  Argos  Amphilochicum  on 
the  Ambracian  Gulf.  He  was  worshipped  at 
Mallos  in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Aiiphilytus  ('A^ZAirrof),  a  celebrated  seer 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  569),  is  called 
both  an  Acarnanian  and  an  Athenian :  be  may 
have  been  an  Acarnanian  who  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens. 

AmphtmXchds  ('A/Mf>t/iaxim).  1.  Son  of  Cfcea- 
tus,  grandson  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  one  of  the 
four  leaders  of  the  Epeaus  against  Troy,  was 
slain  by  Hector. — 2.  Son  of  Nomion,  with  his 
brother  Nastes,  led  the  Carious  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans,  and  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Ahpbimalla  (to  'Aft^[/utXXa\  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  bay  called  after 
it  (now  Oulf  of  Armiro). 

[AjcphimIeus  ('Afi<t>i/iapo(),  son  of  Neptune, 
father  of  the  minstrel  Linus  by  Urania.] 

AicpbIu£don  (' Afi^ifiiiuv),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Telemachus. — [2.  A  Libyan  slain 
at  the  nuptials  of  PerseW] 

[AxphikSke  {'Afuj>iv6ftv),  one  of  the  Nereids. 
— 2.  Wife  of  JEaou  and  mother  of  Jason,  slew 
herself  when  Pelias  had  slain  her  husband. — 3. 
Daughter  of  Pelias,  married  by  Jason  to  An- 
dramoa] 

[AiiPHniSmw  ('A/ip^vouoc),  son  of  Nisus  of 
Dulichium,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain 
by  Telemachus.] 

AkfhIon  ('Afupiuv).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes, 
and  twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov,  Met,  vi, 
110,  teq.)  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  born 
either  at  Eleutherm  in  Boeotia  or  on  Mount  Ci- 
Uueron,  whither  their  mother  had  fled,  and  grew 
up  among  the  shepherds,  not  knowing  their  de- 
scent Mercury  (Hermes)  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre, 
who  henceforth  practiced  song  and  music,  while 
his  brother  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tend- 
ing the  flocks.  (Hor,  Epr  i,  ]8,  41.)  Hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  their  origin,  they 
marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  be 
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had  repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Dirce  i» 
<  her  stead.  They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lyous 
:  and  Dirce  had  treated  their  mother  with  great 
i  cruelty,  the  two  brothers  killed  them  both. 
They  put  Dirce  to  death  by  tying  her  to  a  bull, 
who  dragged  her  about  till  she  perished;  and 
they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well,  which 
was  from  this  time  called  the  Well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes, 
they  fortified  it  by  a  walL  It  is  said  that  when 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of 
their  own  accord  and  formed  the  wall  (movit 
Amphion  lapidee  canendo,  Hor,  Canity  in,  11). 
Amphion  afterward  married  Niobe,  who  bore 
him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
killed  by  Apollo.  His  death  is  differently  re. 
lated:  some  say,  that  he  killed  himself  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children  (Ov,  Met,  vi, 
270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on  the  Pyth- 
ian temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his  broth- 
er were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  cele- 
brated Farnese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and 
placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Pome. — 2.  Son 
of  Jasus  and  father  of  Chloria.  In  Homer,  this 
Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from 
Amphion,  the  husband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier 
traditions  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  same  person. — [S.  A  leader  of  the  Epeans 
before  Troy.— 4.  Son  of  Hyperesius  of  Pallene, 
an  Argonaut — 6.  A  king  of  Corinth,  father  of 
Labda.] 

AmphipSus  ('A/i^iJroX(f  :  'Au^atoJurne  :  now 
Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Kevi),  a  town  m 
Macedonia  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  Lake 
Cercinitis,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the  town, 
nearly  forming  a  circle,  whence  its  name  Am- 
phi-polis.  It  was  originally  called  "Evvca  Wot, 
"the  Nine  Ways,"  and  belonged  to  the  Edoni- 
ons, a  Thraciau  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it  but  was  cut  off 
with  his  followers  by  the  Edonions  in  B.C.  497. 
The  Athenians  made  a  next  attempt  with  ten 
thousand  colonists,  but  they  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Edonions  in  466.  In  437  the  Athenians 
were  more  successful,  and  drove  the  Edonions 
out  of  the  "Nine  Ways,"  which  was  henceforth 
called  Ampbipolis.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Athenian  possessions,  being  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  trade  on  a  navigable 
river  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  near 
the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus.  Hence  the 
indignation  of  the  Athenians  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Brasidas  (B.C.  424)  and  of  Philip 
(858).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city, 
and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima :  the  Via 
Egnatia  ran  through  it  The  port  of  Ampbip- 
olis was  Eiojf. 

Avphis  ('Au^(f),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  phi- 
losopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  of  twenty- 
six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them. 
[These  fragments  have  been  published  by  Mei- 
neke,  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Oraeonm,  voL  L, 
p.  645-666,  edit  minor.] 

A11PBI8SA  ('A/iQioaa  :  'Aufwctvc,  'A/i^toaaloe : 
now  Solatia),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  La 
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cri  OzoUb  on  the  borders  of  Pbocis,  eevcD  miles 
from  Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after 
Amphissa,  daughter  of  Macareus,  and  beloved 
by  Apollo.  In  consequence  of  the  Sacred  War 
declared  against  Amphissa  by  the  Amphictyons, 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  B.O.  338, 
but  it  was  soon  afterward  rebuilt,  and  under  the 
Romans  was  a  free  state. 

Amphistbatus  ('A/i^iorparof)  and  his  brother 
Rhecas,  the  charioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were 
•aid  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Ja- 
son to  Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a  part  of 
that  country  which  was  called  after  them  Heni- 
ochia,  as  heniocku*  (ipiiox<K)  signifies  a  chari- 
oteer. 

[Amphithia  ('k/iftdla),  wife  of  Autolycus, 
gntadmother  of  Ulysses. — 2.  Wife  of  Adrastus.] 

[Amphithbmis  ('A/upffle/iic),  son  of  Apollo  and 
Acacallis,  and  father  of  Nasamon  and  Caphau- 
rus  by  Tritonis. — 2.  A  Theban  general,  who  re- 
ceived money  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Greece 
to  excite  disturbances  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  recall  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia.] 

[AmphithSe  (' 'A/iftddriX  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

AmpbitkIte  ('AfiQtTptTTi),  a  Nereid  or  an 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  god- 
dess of  the  sea,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Homer  Amphitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the 
sea,  and  she  first  occurs  as  a  goddess  in  Hesiod. 
Later  poets  again  use  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
the  sea  in  general.  She  became  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  the  mother  of  Triton,  Rhode  or  Rhodos, 
and  Benthesicyme. 

AmphtteSpe  ('AftfiTpoTni  'A/jutiTpotraievc),  an 
Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

Amphttbyon  or  AmphttbOo  ('A/ifirpvuv),  son 
of  Alcteus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
cjeus  bad  a  brother  Electryon,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenae.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelaus, 
king  of  the  Taphians,  a  furious  war  raged,  in 
which  Electryon  lost  all  his  sons  except  Licym- 
nius,  and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitryon 
recovered  the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Myce- 
tue  accidentally  killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He 
was  now  expelled  from  Mycenae,  together  with 
Alcmeoe  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthen- 
elus  the  brother  of  Electryon,  and  went  to 
Thebes,  where  hewos  purified  by  Creon.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene's 
brothers  on  the  Taphians,  and  conquered  them, 
after  Oonuetho,  the  daughter  of  Pterelaus, 
through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut  off  the 
one  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head,  which 
rendered  him  immortal  During  the  absence 
of  Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited 
AioKiiw,  who  became  by  the  god  the  mother 
of  Hercules ;  the  latter  is  called  Amphitryoniadei 
in  allusion  to  bis  reputed  father.  Amphitryon 
fell  in  a  war  against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Mmy- 
ans.  The  comedy  of  Plautus,  called  Amphitrao, 
is  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  to  Alcmene  in  the  disguise  of  her 
lover  Amphitryoa 

[Amphius  ("A/<diof),  son  of  Lelagus,  an  ally 
of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Aiax. 
— 2.  Son  of  Merops,  the  celebrated  seer,  against 
whose  wish  his  two  sons  Amphius  and  Adrastus 
vent  to  the  Trojan  war :  they  were  both  slain  by 
Diomedes.] 


Amphotebub  ('Au^orepof).  Vid.  Aoabkam — 
[2.  A  Trojan  shun  by  Patroclus.] 

Amphby  sub  ('A/i$pwr6c).  1.  A  small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagastean  Gulf, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of 
Admetus  {potior  ab  Amphryto,  Virg,  Otorg,  iii, 
2). — 2.   Vid.  Ambbtsds. 

[Ampius  Balbus,  T.     Vid.  Balbus.] 

Ampsaqa  (now  Wad-el-Kabir,  or  Hitfjimar),  a 
river  of  Northern  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia 
from  Mauretania  Sitifensis.  It  flows  past  the 
town  .of  Cirta  (now  Constantino). 

Ampsanctus  or  Amsanotus  Laous  (now  Logo 
d1  Antanti  or  Mufiti),  a  small  lake  in  Samnium 
near  ^Ecnlaniim,  from  which  mephitic  vapors 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  sacred  to  Mephi- 
tis, with  a  cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapors 
also  came,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as 
an  entrance  to  the  lower  world.  (Virg,  JEi^ 
viL,  663,  ttg.) 

Amp8ivarh.  Vid.  Ansibabh. 
'  Ampyccs  ("A/iirvicoc).  1.  Son  of  Pelias,  hus- 
band of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus,  who  is  hence  called  Ampycida.  Pau- 
samas  calls  him  Ampyx, — 2.  Son  of  Iapetus,  a 
bard  and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettalus  at 
the  marriage  of  Perseus. 

Ampyx.  Vid.  Ampycus. — [2.  A  friend  of 
Phineus,  changed  to  stone  by  Perseus  by  the 
head  of  M&dusa. — 3.  One  of  the  Lapitbse,  who 
slew  the  Centaur  CEclus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pir- 
ithous.] 

AMCiiug.     Vid.  Romulus. 

Amycl*.  1.  ('AftixXai :  'Afivufatevf,  'A/w- 
AcAoiof :  now  Slclavokhori  or  Aia  Kyriaki  t),  an 
ancient  town  of  liaconia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Sparta.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii,  684), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  ancient 
Lacedemonian  King  Amyclas,  father  of  Hyacin- 
thus,  and  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus, 
and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called 
AmyeUei  Fratret.  After  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  the  Achaeans  main- 
tained themselves  in  Amyclas  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Teleclus.  The 
tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a  law  that  no  one 
should  speak  of  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Lacedemonians  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "  Amy- 
cb»  perished  through  silence :"  hence  arose  the 
proverb  Amyclit  iptit  taeitwrnior.  After  its  de- 
struction by  the  Lacedaemonians  AmycUe  be- 
came a  village,  and  was  only  memorable  by  the 
festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  (vid.  Diet  of  Antig^ 
t.  v.)  celebrated  at  the  place  annually,  and  by  the 
temple  and  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  who  was 
hence  called  Amyctaut. — 2.  (Amyelanus),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  east  of  Terracina,  on 
the  Sinus  Amyelanus,  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, an  Achaean  colony  from  Lacoma.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it 
on  account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents; 
whence  Virgil  (jEn^  x,  664)  speaks  of  taeitm 
Amycla,  though  some  commentators  suppose 
that  he  transfers  to  this  town  the  epithet  bs- 
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tonging  to  the  Amyche  in  Laconia  (No.  1).  Hear 
Amyclss  was  the  Spolunca  (Sperlonga\or  nat- 
ural grotto,  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  Emperor 
Tibenus. 

Am?olas.     Vid  Amtoljj. 

Amyolides,  a  name  of  Hyacinthus,  as  the  bod 
of  Amyclas. 

Amyous  ("A/itucof),  eon  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Bithynis,  king  of  the  Bebryees,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  boxing,  and  need  to  chal- 
lenge strangers  to  box  with  him.  When  the 
Argonauts  came  to  his  dominions,  Pollux  accepted 
the  challenge  and  killed  him. 

[Am? dom  ('A/tvSuv),  an  ancient  city  of  Paaonia 
-  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Axiua,  spoken  of  by  Homer 
(IL,  ft,  849).] 

AjiymAnk  ('A{iv/iuv>i),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  ar- 
rived in  Argos,  the  country  was  suffering  from 
a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymone  to 
fetch  water.  She  was  attacked  by  a  satyr,  but 
was  rescued  from  his  violence  by  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), who  appropriated  her  to  himself,  and 
then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna.  According 
to  another  account,  he  bade  her  draw  his  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  three-fold  spring 
gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
Well  and  River  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  was  called  Nauplius. 

Amtnandeb.  ('A/fvvavdpof),  king  of  the  Atha- 
manee  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.C.  1?8, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  189. 

AltTNTAs  ('A/ivvTat).  1.  L  King  of  Macedo- 
nia, reigned  from  about  B.C.  640  to  500,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.— 2.  IL 
King  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas  IL,  reigned  B.C.  398-369,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper 
Pausanias.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  was 
driven  from  Macedonia  by  the  Ulyrians,  but  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Thessalians. 
On  his  return  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Olynthians,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Spartans,  and  by  their  aid  Olynthus  was  reduced 
in  879.  Amyntas  united  himself  also  with  Ja- 
son of  Pherre,  and  carefully  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Athens.  Amyntas  left  by  bis  wife  Eu- 
ridice  three  -  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
the  famous  Philip. — 8.  Grandson  of  Amyntas 
IL,  was  excluded  by  Philip  from  the  succession 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Perdiccas  IIL,  in  B.O. 
860.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  386,  for  a  plot 
against  the  king's  life.— 4.  A  Macedonian  officer 
in  Alexander's  army,  son  of  Andromenes.  He 
and  his  brothers  were  accused  of  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  330,  but  were  ac- 
quitted. Some  little  time  after  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  a  village. — 5.  A  Macedonian 
traitor,  son  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.C.  833),  and 
afterward  fled  to  Egypt,  where  be  was  put  to 
death  by  Mazaces,  the  Persian  governor. — 6.  A 
king  of  Galatia,  supported  Antony,  and  fought 
on  his  side  against  Augustus  at  the  battle  of 
Aotium  (B.O.  81).  He  fell  in  an  expedition 
against  the  town  of  Homonada  or  Homona. — 
7.  A  Greek  writer  of  a  work  entitled  BtcUhmi 
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(2ra0/iol)  probably  on  account  of  the  different 
halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition. 

Amymtor  ('A/ivvTup),  son  of  Ormenus  of  Ele- 
on  in  Thessaly,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his 
house,  and  father  of  Phodtix,  whom  he  cursed  on 
account  of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mis- 
tress. According  to  Apollodoms  he  was  a  king 
of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  domin- 
ions, and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Asttdahu. 
According  to  Ovid  (Jfrf.,  xii,  864),  he  was  king 
of  the  Dolopes. 

Axyctsus  ('AftvpToiot),  an  Egyptian,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in 
BO.  460.  They  at  first  defeated  the  Persians 
(vid.  AcHJCMENis),  but  were  subsequently  totally 
defeated,  486.  AmyrUeus  escaped,  and  main-  • 
tnined  himself  as  king  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians expelled  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtteus  reign- 
ed six  years. 

Aitybus  ('A/n/pof),  a  river  in  Thessaly,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into 
the  Lake  Boebeis :  the  country  around  was  called 
the  'A/ivptKdv  irciiov. 

AmythIon  ('Aftv0duv\  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melampus, 
who  is  hence  called  AmythdSiHv*  (Virg,  Qtorg^ 
iil,  650).  He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and 
is  mentioned  among  those  to  whom  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Olympian  games  was  ascribed. 

AnXbon  ('Avoouv),  a  district  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  south  of  Aria  Proper,  contain- 
ing four  towns,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (now 
Ferrah),  Bis  (now  Beat  or  Bott),  Gari  (now 
Ohore),  Nil  (now  Neh). 

[Anabuea  (tH  'Avuiovpa),  a  city  of  Pisidia.] 

AmIcts  ("Ava/cej).     Vid.  Anax,  No.  2. 

Akachaesib  ('Anujofxrif),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  left  his  native  country  to  travel 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  come  to  Athens 
about  B.C.  594.  He  became  acquainted  with  So- 
lon, and  by  his  talents  and  acute  observations,  h« 
excited  general  admiration.  The  fame  of  Ins 
wisdom  was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned 
by  some  among  the  seven  sages.  He  was  killed 
by  his  brother  Saulius  on  his.  re  turn  to  his  native 
country.  Cicero  (7\ac.  Disp.,  v,  82)  quotes 
from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which  several,  but 
spurious,  are  still  extant. 

AkacbSon  CAvaicpiuv),  a  celebrated  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Teos„  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. He  removed  from  his  native  city,  with 
the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in 
Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
(about  B.C.  640),  but  lived  chiefly  at  Samoa, 
under  the  patronage  of  Polycrates,  in  whose 
praise  be  wrote  many  songs.  After  the  death 
of  Polycrates  (622),  he  went  to  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Simonides  and  other 
poets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  proba- 
bly about  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is  un 
certain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  rep- 
resents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuaiy, 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
He  sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will ; 
and  we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  in- 
flamed by  the  fervor  of  the  poet,     The  tale  that 
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be  loved  Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his 
poems  only  a  few  genuine  fragments  bare  come 
down  to  us :  for  the  u  Odes"  attributed  to  him 
are  now  admitted  to  be  spurious. — Edition*:  By 
Fischer,  Lips,  1798  ;  Bergk,  Lips,  1884. 

AuAOTdaiuii    ('Avaxroptov  :  -  'Avoict Sptoc^,    a 
town  in  Acarnania,  bnilt  by  the   Corinthians, 


upon  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La 
Madonna)  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Augus- 
tus after  the  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  81)  to  Ni- 
copolis. 

AnadtCjuBnf.  ('Avaoro/iiw?),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite), in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being 
born  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname 
had  not  much  celebrity  before  the  time  of  Apel- 
les,  but  his  famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Ana- 
dyomene  excited  the  emulation  of  other  art- 
ists, painters  as  well  as  sculptors.  Vt  d.  Apil- 
les. 

[Ajusa  or  Anksa  ('Avaia  or  'Awata),  a  Ca- 
rian  city  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  op- 
posite the  Island  of  Samoa,  deriving  its  name 
from  an  Amazon,  Anaa :  it  was  the  place  of 
refuge  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  Samian 
exiles.] 

AnaqsIa  (Anagnlnus:  now  Anagni),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Hernia,  and  subsequently  both  a  municipium 
and  a  Roman  colony.  It  lay  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Via  Lavicana  and  Via  Pranestina 
united  (now  Compitum  Anagninvm\  In  the 
neighborhood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
Anagninum  (se.  pradium).         • 

AkaotbOs  {'Avayvpovc ,  •otHror :  'Avayvpdaioc, 
'kvayvpowTodev :  ruins  near  Vari),  a  demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  not, 
as  some  say,  ^Eantis,  south  of  Athens,  near  the 
Promontory  Zoster. 

AnaMoa  ('AvalTutq),  a  district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Anaitis  was  worshipped; 
also  called  Acilisene. 

AiiArng  ('AvoiT(f)  an  Asiatio  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Ancea,  Aneitit,  Tana'is,  or 
Namaa,  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Assyria,  Persia,  dec,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common 
among  the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  na- 
ture, both  male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers 
sometimes   identify    Anaitis   with  Diana 


(Ar- 
)hro- 


temis),  and    sometimes    with   Venus  (Apt 
dite). 

Anahari  or  -bes,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain 
'  of  the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Romans  founded 
Plaoentia. 

Axanes,  a  Gallia  people  west  of  the  Trebia, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

AkanIds  ('kviivtoA,  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Hipponax,  about  B.C.  640. 
[His  remains  have  been  collected  by  Weloker, 
and  published  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Hip- 
ponax, y.  v.] 

Anaphb  ('Avu(j>n :  'Ava^aZoj .  now  Anaphi, 
ifanjh),  a  small  island  in  the  south  of  the  Jige- 
an  rfca,  east  of  Thero,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
•figletea,  who  was  hence  called  Anaphtut. 

Anaphlystcs  ( 'AvdfXvoroe  :  'AvaQXvorloc  : 
now  Anavyso),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  An- 
tiochis  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Attica,  oppo- 


site the  Island  Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphly* 
tus,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

Anapcs  {'Avairoc).  1.  A  river  in  Acarnania 
flowing  into  the  Achelous. — 2.  (Now  Anapo),  a 
river  in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  south  of  Syr- 
acuse through  the  marshes  of  Lysimena. 

Anaetks  or  -it,  a  people  of  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Theiss. 

Amas  ("A  vat; :  now  Gvadiana),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Spain,  rising  in  Coltiberia  in  the  mount- 
ains near  Lamjnium,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitania  and  Bffitica,  and  flowed  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  one). 

[Anassos  (now  Stella),  a  small  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  VenetL] 

AnatolIus.  1.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  AD.  270, 
on  Alexandrean  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved. — 
2.  An  eminent  Jurist,  was  a  native  of  Berytus, 
and  afterward  P.  P.  (prctfictuspratorio)  of  Illy  r- 
icum.  He  died  in  AD.  861.  A  work  on  agri- 
culture, often  cited  in  the  Geoponica,  and  a 
treatise  concerning  Sympathies  and  Antipathies, 
are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Anatolius.  The 
latter  work,  however,  was  probably  written  by 
Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master 
of  Iamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  addressed 
Homeric  Questions. — 8.  Professor  of  law  at  Be- 
rytus, is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest, 
He  wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise 
commentary  on  Justinian's  Code.  Both  of 
these  works  Are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  per- 
ished AD.  657,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anaobcs  ("Avavpof \  a  river  of  Thessary  flow- 
ing into  the  Pagasgeon  Gulf.  [It  was  in  this 
stream  that  Jason  lost  his  sandal,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  words  of  the  oracle.     Vid.  Jason.] 

Auava  ('Avava),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the 
same  name,  between  OeUeno  and  Coloesss  (now 
Hagee  Ohioal). 

Anax  ('Ava£).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gam,  and  father  of  Asterius. — 2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterizing  them  as  the 
rulers  of  the  world;  but  the  plural  forms, 
'Awwef,  or  'Avwcrec,  or  'Avokcc  italics,  were 
used  to  designate  the  Dioscuri. 

AnaxXqSbas  ('Aval-ayopac),  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was 
bom  at  Clazomente  in  Ionia,  B.C.  600.  He  gave 
up  his  property  to  his  relations,  as  he  in- 
tended to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  and 
went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  here  ho 
remained  thirty  years,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  such  as  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  impiety,  B.C.  450.  It  was  only 
through  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was 
not  put  to  death ;  but  be  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athena  He 
retired  to  Lampeacus,  where  he  died  in  428,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Anaxagoras  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  systems  of  his  predecessors, 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a  new 
path.    The   Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavored 
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to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena 
by  regarding  matter  in  its  different  forms  and 
modifications  as  the  cause  of  all  things.  An  ix- 
agoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of 
matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be  now 

!i>ovf),  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence. 
Editions  of  the  fragments  by  Bchavbaeh,  Lips, 
1827,  and  by  Sehorn,  Bonn,  1829. — 2.  Son  of 
Argfius,  grandson  of  Megapenthes,  monarch  of 
Argos.  He  shared  the  sovereign  power  with 
Bias  and  Melampus,  who  had  cured  the  Argive 
women  of  madness. — 8.  An  Athenian  orator, 
pupil  of  Isocrates.] 

Anaxandeb  ('Avu(av6poc\  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  in  the  second  Messenian 
war,  about  B.C.  668. 

Anaxandridks  ('AvaZav&piitic).  1.  Son  of 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta.— 2.  King  of  Spar- 
ta, son  of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  560  to 
S20.  Having  a  barren  wife  whom  be  would  not 
divorce,  the  ephors  made  him  take  with  ber  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after 
this  by  his  first  wife,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and 
Cleombrotus. — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  a  native  of  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B.C.  876. 
Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  are  collected  in  Meineke's 
Fragmenta  Comieorwn  Qreee.,  vol  i.,  p.  574-594, 
edit  minor.] 

Anaxabchus  ('AvuZapxof),  a  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accom- 
panied Alexander  into  Asia  (B.C.  884),  and 
gained  his  favor  by  flattery  and  wit  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchus  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nico- 
creon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

AnaxabEte  ('Avaiaperi)),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the,  love  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  fimeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone 
statue. 

AnaxIbIa  ('Avaftota),  daughter  of  Plistbenes, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and 
mother  of  Py lades. — [2.  Daughter  of  Bias,  wife 
of  Pelias  of  Iolcos,  and  mother  of  Acastus,  Pi- 
sidice,  HippothoS,  and  Alcestis.1 

Anaxibius  CAva£i6ioc),  the  Spartan  admiral 
Stationed  at  Byzantium  on  the  return  of  the 
Cyrean  Greeks  from  Asia,  B.C.  400.  In  889  he 
succeeded  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  in  the 
jEgean,  but  feu  in  battle  against  Iphicrates, 
near  Antandrus,  in  888. 

AnaxidAxcb  ('AvaiUa/ioe),  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  B.C  668. 

AnaxilAcs  ('Ava|tAao; ),  or  Anaxilas  ('Avaf i- 
Aof.  1.  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  of  Messenian  ori- 
gin, took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about 
B.C.  494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and 
changed  its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in 
476. — 2.  Of  Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium 
to  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408. — 3.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  contemporary 
with  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few 
fragments,  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  bis  com- 
edies. [His  fragments  are  collected  br  Meineke 
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in  his  Fragmenta  Comieorum  Craft,  yoL  it,  p. 
667-676,    edit    minor.]— 4.    A    physician    and 

Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Tiarima,  was 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  B.C.  28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic 

AsAxntANDEB  ('Avaf l/iavopoc ),  of  Miletus,  vai 
born  BC.  610  and  died  547,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers 
of  the  Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  success- 
or of  Tbales,  its  first  founder.  He  first  used  the 
word  upxv  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  Tver* 
formed :  he  held  that  this  apxv  was  the  infinite 
(rd  iirewov),  everlasting,  and  divine,  though  not 
attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  na- 
ture ;  and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which 
all  things  were  resolved  on  their  dissolution. 
He  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  astronomical,  mathemat- 
ical, and  geographical  knowledge:  be  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  use  of  the  gnomon  intr. 
Greece. 

Anaxmbnes  ('Avaljifitviif:).  1.  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
flourished  about  B.C.  544 ;  but  as  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras  B.C.  480,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form, 
as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  were  resolvable. — 2,  Of 
Lampsacus,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Asia  (B.C.  834),  and  wrote  a  history  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia;  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  a  history  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books, 
from  the  earliest  mythical  age  down  to  the 
death  of  Epamfaondas.  He  also  enjoyed  great 
reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the  "VijToputi)  irpb; 
'AXeiavdpov,  usually  printed  among  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Theophrastus, 
and  published  under  the  name  of  the  latter  a. 
work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
which  produced  great  exasperation  against 
Theophrastus.  [The  Art  Rhetorica,  edited  by 
L.  Spengel,  Turici,  1844;  the  fragments  of 
the  history  of  Alexander,  by  Geier,  in  his  "  Scrip- 
tore)  Hittoriarvm  Alexandra  M.  ceiale  tupparu," 
Lips,  1844.] 

[Akaxippus  ('AvttjMnrof).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great — 2.  A  comic  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  who  flourished  about  B.C.303.  The 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to 
us:  his  fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic  Grae^  voL  iL,  p.  1112-1116,  edit 
minor.,  who  adds  a  fragment  from  Athenteus, 
attributed  to  Anthippus  in  the  ordinary  text, 
but  supposed  to  be  au  error  for  Anaxippus.] 

Akazabbdb  or  -a  ('Ava£ap66c  or  -a  :  'Avafap- 
feiV,  AnazarbSnus:  ruins  at  Anatarba  or  Jfa- 
vena),  a  considerable  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Pyramus,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Augus- 
tus conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  Casarea  (ad 
Anazarbum) ;  and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia 
into  the  two  provinces  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  latter.  It  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of 
Justinian  ana  Justin.  [It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diosoorides  and  Oppian.] 

Ancsus  (JAyicaioc).  1.  Son  of  the  Arcadian 
Lycurgus  and  Cleophile  or  Eurynome,  and  fa- 
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(Let  of  Agapenor.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  boar. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Astypaliea  or  Alto,  king 
of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  husband  of  Samia, 
and  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos,  Samos,  Alither- 
see,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
confounded  by  some  mythographers  with  An- 
cseus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  sod  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have  become  the 
helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of 
Trphys.  A  well-known  proverb  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  this  Ancseus.  He  had  been  told 
by  a  seer  that  he  would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine 
of  bis  vineyard ;  and  when  he  was  afterward  on 
the  point  of  drinking  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth 
of  bis  own  vineyard,  he  laughed  at  the  seer, 
who,  however,  answered,  noXXa  fitra^i)  iriXei 
KvXucof;  nal  xetAcof  uxpov,  "There  is  many  a 
dip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  some 
instant  Ancseus  was  informed  that  a  wild  boar 
was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went  out 
against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it 

Axcautes,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  a 
part  of  the  Atrebates. 

Akchabius,  Q,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  59, 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
of  Csesar.  He  was  prtetor  in  66,  and  succeeded 
L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

[Anckejcalus,  son  of  Rbcetus,  king  of  the 
Marrubii  in  Italy,  was  expelled  by  his  father  for 
criminal  conduct  toward  his  step-mother,  fled' 
to  Turnus,  and  was  slain  by  Pallas,  son  of 
Evander,  in  the  war  with  ^Eneas.1 

Ascbksmus  ('Ayxea/tocX  a  hill  not  far  from 
Athens,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
hence  called  Anchetmiu*. 

Akcuialx  and  -LU8  ('Av^tuAiA  1.  (Now 
AkioH),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  borders  of  Hcesia. — 2.  Also  Anchialos,  an 
ancient  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  Cydnus  near 
the  coast,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sardana- 
palus. 

[AiccHiinis('Ay^;iaAoc).  1.  King  of  the  Taphi- 
tns,  father  of  Mentes,  united  in  guest-friendship 
with  Ulysses. — 2.  A  Greek,  slain  by  Hector  be- 
fore Troy. — 8.  A  Phteacian.  All  these  are  men- 
tioned in  Homer.] 

Aschises  ('A/^kxijc),  son  of  Capys  and  The- 
mis, the  daughter  of  Bus,  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  was  beloved  by  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  ./Eneas,  who 
is  hence  called  Anchitiadcs.  The  goddess  warn- 
ed him  never  to  betray  the  real  mother  of  the 
child ;  but  as  on  one  occasion  he  boasted  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  goddess,  ho  was  a  struck  by 
a  fia-li  of  lightning,  which,  according  to  some 
traditions,  killed,  but 'according  to  others,  only 
blinded  or  lamed  him.  Virgil,  in  hi-  vEneid, 
makes  Anehises  survive  the  capture  of  Troy, 
and  .£ncas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoulders 
from  the  burning  city.  He  further  relates  that 
Anehises  died  soon  after  the  first  arrival  of 
Jineas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Eryx. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  been  believed  in 
Sicily,  for  Anehises  had  a  sanctuary  at  Egesta, 
and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  his 
honor  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 

AxchIsIa  ('Aj'^:o(o),  a  mountaiu  iu  Arcadia, 


northwest  of  Mantinca,  where  Anehises  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

[Anchueub  ("Ayxmpot),  son  of  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia.  A  large  chasm  having  opened  near 
Celteme,  Anchurus  threw  himself  into  it,  as 
ac  oracle  had  said  that  it  would  not  close  un- 
til be  had  threwn  what  he  regarded  as  most 
precious  into  it  On  this  the  chasm  closed  im- 
mediately.] 

Ancon  (AcvKoavpuv  'Ayxuv),  a  harbor  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Iris  (now  Yethil 
ermdk)  in  Pontus. 

Ancona  or  Ancon  ('Ayxuv  :  Anoonitanus  : 
now  Ancona),  a  town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  in  a  bend  of  the  coast  between 
two  promontories,  and  .hence  called  Ancon  or  on 
"  elbow."  It  was  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who 
settled  there  about  B.C.  392,  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  elder  D^onysius ;  and  under  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  important  sea-ports  of  the  Adri- 
atic It  possessed  an  excellent  harbor,  com- 
pleted by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyrieum.  The 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus  and 
its  purple  dye:  the  surrounding  country  pro 
duced  good  wine  and  wheat 

Ancobarius  Mono,  a  mountain  in  Mauretania 
Ciesariensis,  south  of  Ctesarea,  abounding  in  cit- 
ron trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  furniture. 

Ancoek.     Vid.  Nioka. 

Angus  Maecius,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reign- 
ed twenty-four  years,  B.C.  640-616,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He 
conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on  i  these  conquer- 
ed Latins  formed  the  original  Plebs.  He  also 
founded  a  colony  at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tibor ;  built  a  fortress  on  the  Janiculum  as  a 
protection  against  Etruria,  and  united  it  with 
the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the  Tiber ;  dug  the 
ditch  of  the,  Quirites,  which  was  a  defence  for 
the  open  ground  between  the  Crelian  and  the 
Palatine ;  and  built  a  prisoa  He  was  succeeded 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ancvea  ('Ayicvpa :  'kyuvpavoc,  Ancyranus). 
1.  (Now  Angora),  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  39°  66'  north  latitude.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, when  Galatia  became  a  Roman  province, 
Ancyra  was  the  capital :  it  was  originally  the 
chief  city  of  a  Gallic  tribe  named  the  Tcctosa- 
ges,  who  came  from  the  south  of  France.  Un- 
der the  Roman  empire  it  had  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to  Augusta 
in  Latin.  When  Augustus  recorded  the  chief 
events  of  bis  life  on  bronze  tablets  at  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a  copy  made,  which 
was  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancyra 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome. 
This  inscription  is  oalled  the  Monummtum  An- 
cyranum.  The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied 
by  Tournefort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied 
several  times  since.  One  of  the  latest  copies 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied 
as  much  of  the  Greek  inscription  as  is  legible. 
[Near  this  place  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called, 
Tamerlane.] — 2.  A  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus. 
on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 
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AxDllriU  ("AvoWa :  'AvoVnxevf,  'Avdiirioc: 
[now  Andoroua,  and  the  ruins  near  Onto]),  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and 
Messene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
the  Leleges,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
second  Messeman  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a 
Tillage. 

Am>Ecivi,  Amdeoavj,  or  Andes,  a  Gallia  peo- 
ple north  of  the  Loire,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  also  called  Juliomagus,  now  Anger*. 

Andematcnttom.     VUL  Lnraoms. 

AndS&a  (rd  'kvitipa :  ' kvSeipnp>6t),  a  city  of 
Mysio,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Cybele,  sur- 
named  'hv&eipiivij. 

AuDEarruM  (now  Antenna),  a  town  of  the 
Oabali  in  Aquitania, 

Andes.  1.  Vid.  Akdecavi. — 2.  Now  Pie- 
tola),  a  village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of 
VirgiL 

AndSoIdes  CKvtoKtStK),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  born  at  Athens 
in  8.0.  467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
and  was  a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at 
Athens.  In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians. 
In  415  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought 
against  Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mys- 
teries and  mutilated  the  Hermte,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison;  but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by 
promising  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  real  per- 
petrators of  the  crime.  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
nounced his  own  father  among  others,  but  to 
have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear  himself 
entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
fly  again.  In  the  following  year  he  ventured 
once  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  delivered  the  speech,  still  ex- 
tant, On  his  Return,  in  which  he  petitioned  for 
permission  to  reside  at  Athens,  but  in  vaiu.  He 
was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In  403  he  again  return- 
ed to  Athens  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  now 
allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for  the 
next  three  years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries: 
be  defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
On  the  Mytteriet,  and  was  acquitted.  In  394 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  and  on  his  return  in  393  he  was 
accused  of  illegal  conduct  during  his  embassy 
(irapawpeo6cla() ;  be  defended  himself  in  the  ex- 
tant speech  On  the  Peace  with  Zacedamon,  but 
was  found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  aft- 
erwa-d  in  exile.  Besides  the  three  orations  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  a  fourth  against  Alci- 
biades, said  to  have  been  delivered  in  416,  but 
which  is  in  all  probability  spurious — Edition* : 
In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators;  also, 
teparately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838. 

Ande/Emon    ('KvSpaiuov).      1.    Husband  of 

(Jorge,  daughter  of  CEceus,  king  of  Calydon,  in 

/Etolia,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas, 

who  is  hence  called  Andraemonidet. — 2.  Son  of 
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Oxylus,  and  husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  motb- 
er  of  Amphissns  by  Apollo 

[Axseiaoa  ('Avipiaxtj :  now  Android),  port  at 
Myra  in  Lycia.] 

Ahdbisoos  rXvipiaKoc),  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Perseos, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria;  and  sent  to  Borne.  He  escaped 
from  Borne,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  149.  Ha 
defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was  conquer- 
ed by  CsjcUius  Metellus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  148. 

Androolxs  ('AvopoxAifc),  an  Athenian  dema- 

fogue  and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Alei- 
iades;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event, 
Androcles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
democratic*!  party ;  but  in  B.C.  411  he  was  pot 
to  death  by  the  oligarchical  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred. 

[AndbocxIdxs  ('\vdpoK\tltw),  a  Theban  offi- 
cer, one  of  those  who  received  money  from  tb« 
Persians  to  induce  the  Thebans  to  make  war  oo 
Sparta,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  recall  of  Aged- 
laus  from  Asia.] 

Androolcb  [('Avo/xwAor).'  1.  Son  of  Codrus 
leader  of  a  colony  of  Ionian*  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
founder  of  Epbesus.] — 2.  The  slave  of  a  Roman 
consular,  was  sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus ;  bat  a  lion  which  was 
let  loose  upon  In  n,  instead  of  springing  upon 
his  victim,  exhibit*  .1  signs  of  recognition,  and 
began  licking  him.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  Androclus  had  been  compelled  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  master,  while  in  Africa,  to  ran 
away  from  him.  Having  one  day  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  lion  enter- 
ed apparently  in  great  pain,  and,  seeing  him, 
wont  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  Andro- 
clus found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  H, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able 
to  use  bis  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for 
some  time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his 
benefactor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage 
life,  Androclus  left  the  cave,  was  apprehended 
by  some  soldiers,  brought  to  Rome,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beasts.  He  was  pardoned, 
and  presented  with  the  lion,  which  he  used  to 
lead  about  the  city. 

[AnDROcaXTES  (' ' KvipoKpdnjc),  an  ancient  hero 
of  the  Platoons,  who  hod  a  temple  oonsecrated 
to  him  at  Plataue.] 

AndboqeOs  ('AvdpSyeuc),  son  of  Minos  and 
PasiphaS,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents 
in  the  games  of  the  Panathensea  at  Athens. 
This  extraordinary  good  luck,  however,  became 
the  cause  •  of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode 
of  his  death  is  related  differently.  According 
to  some  accounts,  jEgeus  sent  the  man  he  dread- 
ed to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  who 
killed  him;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to 
Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a 
solemn  contest  A  third  account  related  that 
he  was  assassinated  by  jEgeus  himself.  Minos 
made  war  on  the  Athenians  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed  upon  them 
the  shameful  tribute,  from'  which  they  were  de- 
livered by  Thesets.  He  was  worshipped  in 
Attica  as  a  hero,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
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bis  honor  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus.     Vid.  ] 
Diet,  of  Ant^  art  Andbogeonia.  i 

AxdkSmache  ('Avd/n/taxv),  daughter  of  Ee'tion,  | 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebe,  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebe,  and 
her  mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by 
a  large  ransom,  was  killed  by  Diana  (Artemis). 
She  was  married  to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son,  Scamandrius  (Astyanax),  and  for  whom 
she  entertained  the  most  tender  love.  On  the 
taking  of  Troy  her  son  was  -  hurled  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to  the  share 
of  Neoptolemus  (IVrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles, 
who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore 
three  sons,  Molosaus,  Pielua,  and  Pergamus. 
She  afterward  married  Helcnus,  a  brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  over  Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epi- 
rus, and  to  whom  she  bore  Cestrinus.  After  the 
leath  of  Helenus,  she  followed  her  son  Perga- 
mus to  Asia,  where  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her. 

AjsubomAchds  ('Avdp6fiax<K\  1.  Ruler  of 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily  about  B.C.  344,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  historian  Timteus. — 2.  Of  Crete, 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  AD.  64-68 ; 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  title  of  Arehi- 
ater  was  conferred,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  a  famous  compound  medicine  and 
antido-te  called  Thcriaea  Andromachi,  which  re- 
tains ats  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias 
to  the  present  day.  Andromachus  has  left  the 
directions  for  rewiring  this  mixture  in  a  Greek 
elegiac  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  lines,  edited  by  Tidicteus,  Tiguri, 
1607,  and  Leinker,  Norimb,  1754. — [3.  Son  of 
the  former,  oommonly  called  the  Younger,  held 
the  same  office,  that  of  physician  to  Nero,  after 
bis  father's  death.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books,  of  which  only  a  lew  fragments  re- 
main.] 

Andb5k£da  {'kvipofUbi),  daughter  of  the 
./Ethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  CassiopSa.  Her 
mother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed 
on  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  visit  the  country  by 
an  inundation  and  a  sea-monster.  The  oracle 
of  Ammon  promised  deliverance  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster;  and  Cepheus, 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
chained  Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was 
found  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  mon- 
ster and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  Andromeda 
had  previously  been  promised  to  Phineus,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  famous  fight  of  Phineus 
and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the  for- 
mer and  all  his  associates  were  slain.  (Ov., 
Met,  v,  1,  tea.)  After  her  death,  she  was 
placed  among  die  stars. 

[Andeon  (Avoptw),  of  Halicamassus,  a  Greek 
historian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  2vyyevauu, 
of  which  he  himself  made  an  epitome.  Muller 
assigns  to  this  Andron  a  work,  irept  ■Svaiuv, 
which  some  ascribe  to  the  following.  His  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Muller,  Fragm.  HUt. 
Grae,  voL  ii,  p.  849-862.-2.  Of  Teos,  author 
of  a  Periplus,  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Teian 
Aodron,  son  of  Cebaleus,  whom  Arrian  men- 
tions as  a  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Md  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  exploration. 


His  fragments  are  given  by  Muller,  L  &,  p. 
348-9. — Two  other  historians  of  this  name  are 
mentioned,  one  of  Alexandrea,  author  of  a 
Chronica,  a  fragment  of  which  is  given  by 
Muller,  p.  352;  the  other  of  Ephesua,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Tripu* :  fragments  of  it  ore 
given  in  Muller,  p.  347-8. — 3.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Androtioa,  and  father  of  the  orator  Androtion.] 

Andeonicos  (Avopovtxor).  1.  CrKEHiSTEs, 
so  called  from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha,  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  100,  and  built  the  octagonal 
tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  "  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds."  Fid  Diet,  of  Ant?  p.  616,  2d 
ed,  where  a  drawing  of  the  building  is  given. 
— 2.  Lrvios  AndbonIcus,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  was  a  Greek,  probably  a  native  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  the  slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  by 
whom  he  was  manumitted,  and  from  whom  he 
received  the  Roman  name  Livius,  He  obtain- 
ed at  Rome  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  He  wrote  both  tragedies  and  come- 
dies in  Latin,  and  we  still  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  at  least  fourteen  of  his  dramas,  all 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek :  his 
first  drama  was  acted  in  B.C.  240.  He  also 
wrote  an  Odyttty  in  the  Saturnian  verse  and 
Hymn*.  (Vid.  Dtintzer,  Livii  Andronici  Frag- 
menta  ColUcta,  <to,  BerL,  1835). — 8.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about  BO 
68.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  library  of  Apellioon,  and  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest 
of  Apellicon's  library  in  B.C.  84.  Tyrannio 
commenoed  this  task,  but  apparently  did  not  do 
much  toward  it  The  arrangement  which  An- 
dronious  made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to 
be  the  one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present 
editions.  He  wrote  many  commentaries  upon 
the  works  of  Aristotle ;  but  none  of  these  is  ex- 
tant, for  the  paraphrase  of  the  Nioomachean 
Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else,  and 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  Callistus 
of  Thessalouica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Amdbopolib  CAvSpuv  itofac:  now  Chabur),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Canopio  branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital 
of  the  Nomos  Andropolites,  and, -under  the  Ro- 
mans, the  station  of  a  legioa 

Akdbos  ("Avopoc :  'Aviptof  :  now  Andro),  the 
most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of 
the  Cyclades,  southeast  of  Euboaa,  twenty-one 
miles  long  and  eight  broad,  early  attained  import- 
ance, and  colonized  Acanthus  and  Stagira  about 
B.C.  654.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  their 
invasion  of  Greece,  was  afterward  subjeot  to  the 
Athenians,  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians, 
aud  at  length  to  Attalus  III,  king  of  Pergamus, 
on  whose  death  (B.C.  133)  it.  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dominions,  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  ial 
and  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus). Its  chief  town,  also  called  Androe,  con- 
tained a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus), and  a  harbor  of  the  name  of  Gaureleon, 
and  a  Fort  Gaurion. 

[Andbosthxhks  ('AvSpoo6b>tic).  of  Thasus, 
one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with  Near- 
chus,  and  .was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex 
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plore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  -wrote 
bo  account  of  his  voyage,  and  also  a  Tf/f  'lvic- 
»Vf  IIooairAoiif.l 

Andkotion  ('Avojoortuv).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
against  whom  the  latter  deliveied  an  oration, 
which  is  still  extant — 2.  The  author  of  an  At- 
this,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica.  [Frag- 
ments published  by  Siebelis  with  Philochorus, 
Lips,  1811,  and  by  Muller  in  his  Fragm.  Hilt. 
Orox^  voL  i,  p.  871-877.] 

AnemObka,  afterward  Anemolka  ['Ave/iopcta, 
'Aveuufata ;  '  Ai/e.  ftupceic),  a  town  on  a  hill  on 
the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi 

AnemCbium  ('Ave/iovpiov :  now  Anamur,  with 
ruins),  a  town  and  promontory  at  the  southern 
point  of  Cilicia,  opposite  to  Cyprus. 

[Anoeuon  (^KyyeXUiv),  an  artist  always  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Tectssus:  they  were 
pupils  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  and  flourished 
about  648  B.C.] 

AnoebOna  or  AngeeonIa,  a  Roman  goddess, 
respecting  whom  we  have  different  statements, 
some  representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence, 
others  as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear ;  that 
is,  the  goddess  who  not  only  produces  this  state 
of  mind,  but  also  relieves  men  from  it  Her 
statue  stood  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up.  Her  festival,  An- 
geronalia,  was  celebrated  yearly  on  the  twelfth 
of  December. 

•  Angites  ('kyytTiK :   now  Anghista),  a  river 
b  Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  Strymon.  - 

AngMa  or  AhgcMa,  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  Karsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived 
about  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Fucinus. 

Angli  or  Asglii,  a  German  people  of  the 
race  of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Elbe, 
afterward  passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  which  was  called  after  them  England. 
Vid.  Saxones.  A  portion  of  them  appear  to 
have  settled  in  Angdn  in  Schleswig. 

AwaaivAari,  a  German  people  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Visurgis  (now  Weter),  separa- 
ted from  the  Cherusci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of 
earth.  The  name  is  usually  derived  from  An- 
qem,  that  is,  meadows.  They  were  generally 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled 
in  AD.  16,  and  were  subdued.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  first  century  they  extended  their  terri- 
tories southward,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chamavi,  took  possession  of  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bructeri,  south  and  east  of  the  Lippe, 
the  Angaria  or  Engern  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Anioktus  [CAvim/Tot).  1.  Son  of  Hercules, 
by  Hebe,  after  his  admission  to  the  abode  of  the 
gods.] — 2.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly 
his  tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the 
execution  of  many  of  his  crimes:  he  was  after- 
ward banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 

AnIotos  Gallus.     Vid  G allot. 

[Auicnis,  C,  a  senator  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  the  hitter's;  mentioned 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero.] 

ArIokcs  {'Aviypoe :  now  Mavro-Pota/no),  a 
small  river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Minyeius 
(Miwrjlot)  of  Homer  (7Z,  xL,  721),  rises  in  Mount 
Lapithas,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near 
Samioum :  its  waters  have  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  its  fish  are  not  ratable.  Near  Samicum 
was  a  cave  sacred  to  the  Nymp'.)  Anigridet 
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('Aviypitec  at  'Aviyptdiec),  where  persons  with 
cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters 
of  the  river. 

Anio,  anciently  Amen  (hence,  gen,  Aniftnis: 
now  Teverone  or  L'Aniene),  a  river,  the  moat 
celebrated  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the '  Hemici,  near  Treba 
(now  Trevi),  flows  first  northwest  and  then 
southwest  through  narrow  mountain-valleys,  re- 
ceives the  brook  Digentia  (now  IAcenza),  above 
Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  waterfalls  (hence 
proxept  Anio,  Hor,  Carni,  i,  7,  181  and  flows, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  three  miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemme  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  two  aqueducts,  the  Anio  vetu$  and  Anio  no- 
viu.     Vid  Diet,  of  Ant^  p.  110,  111,  2d  ed. 

[Anitoegis  or  Anistobgis,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Btetico,  near  which  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Hasdrubol  and  the  Scipios.] 

Anius  ('Aviof),  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  or 
Rhoeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Do- 
rippe  he  had  three  daughters,  CEno,  Spermo, 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  gave 
the  power  of  producing  at  will  any  quantity  of 
wine,  com,  and  oil,  whence  they  were  called 
(Enotrdpjx.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Troy,  landed  in  Delos,  Anius  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should 
not  take  Troy  unto  the  tenth  year;  and  he 
promised,  with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters, 
to  supply  them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that 
period  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  ./Eneas  was 
kindly  received  by  Anius. 

Anna,  daugter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  jEneas.  Here  she  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Lavinia,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream 
by  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the 
River  Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  nymph  of  that  river,  under  the 
name  of  Anna  Pebenna.  There  are  various 
other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her  wor- 
ship. Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others 
as  Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the 
Anna  of  Bovillas,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with 
food,  when  they  seceded  to  the  Mods  Sacer. 
(Ov,  Fatt,  iii,  628.)  Her  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  16th  of  March.  She  was,  in  reali- 
ty, an  old  Italian  divinity,  who  was  regarded  as 
tne  giver  of  life,  health,  and  plenty,  as  the  god- 
dess whose  powers  were  most  manifest  at  the 
return  of  spring,  when  her  festival  was  cele- 
brated. The  identification  of  this  goddess  with 
Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
origin. 

Anna  CtoinSna,  daughter  of  Alexis  L  Com- 
nenus  (reigned  AD.  1081-1118),  wrote  the  life 
of  her  father  Alexis  in  fifteen  books,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  his- 
tories of  the  Byzantine  literature.  Edition*: 
By  Possinus,  Paris,  16S1 ;  by  Schopcn,  Bora, 
1839,  Svo. 

AnnAlis,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
B.C.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing 
the  year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  • 
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person  to  be  a  candidate  for  each  of  the  public 
offices. 

Aroreius,  M,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  daring  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  B.O.  61. 

[Annia,  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus.] 

AsxiAStrg,  T,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Eescennine 
verses. 

AsHiciais  ('AwUepic),  a  Cyrenaio  philoso- 
pher, of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  ua  contra- 
dictory accounts.  Many  modern  writers  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  philosophers  of 
this  name,  the  one  contemporary  with  Plato, 
whom  be  is  said  to  have  ransomed  for  twenty 
minae  from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  the  other 
with  Alexander  the  Great 

Assies  Cimbxh.     Vid  Ciubee. 

Anxius  Milo.     Vid  Milo. 

Axsek,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend 
of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Antonius,  and  one  of  the 
detractors  of  VirgiL  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon 
his  name  (jEeA,  ix,  86).  Ovid  (ZWrf,  iL,  436) 
calls  him  prrocax. 

Ahsibabii  or  Amfsivarii,  a  German  people, 
originally  dwelt  south  of  the  Bructeri,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser :  driven 
out  of  their  country  by  the  Chauci  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  (AD.  69),  they  asked  the  Romans  for 
permission  to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Yasel,  but  when  their 
request  was  refused  they  wandered  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  country  to  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
at  length  extirpated,  according  to  Tacitus.  We 
find  their  name,  however,  among  the  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Julian. 

AxTiBdpSus  ('AvTatojro/lif :  near  Omnl-Ke- 
Ht\  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  The- 
bais),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Antawpolites,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

Ai.-r.aaro  ('AvroIOf).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Qe,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in 
Libya,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  mother 
earth.  Tie  strangers  who  came  to  his  country 
were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him;  the  con- 
quered were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a  house  to  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules 
discovered  the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him 
from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in  the  air. 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (Anicri  eollit),  which  form- 
ed a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  was  shown  near  the  town 
of  Tmgis  in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period. 
— 2.  [A  companion  of  Turnus,  slain  by  jEneas.1 

AjttagSeas  ('Ai'Tffjopaf),  of  Rhodes,  flourish- 
ed about  B.C.  270,  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Goua- 
tas  and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  T/iebais,  and  also  epi- 
grams, of  which  specimens  are  still  extant  [in 
the  Greek  Anthology  .J 

Astalcidas  ('AiTa/Utoaf),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  B.C.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antaleidas,  since  it  was  the  fruit 
of  his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty,  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
Clazomenie  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the 
Persian  king-    the  Athenians  were  allowed  to 


retain  only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Soyros;  and 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent 

Antawdrb  ('AvTovdpOf).  1.  Brother  of  Agath- 
ocles,  king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his 
brother.  [A  fragment,  preserved  by  Diodorus,  is 
given  by  Muller,  Frag.  BiA.  Qraa,  voL  ii,  p. 
388. — 2.  General  of  the  Messenians,  and  com- 
mander of  cavalry  in  the  first  Messenian  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.] 

Antandbvs  ("Avtovo/joc  :  'Avravd/uoc :  now 
Aniandro),  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adra- 
myttian  Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida ;  an 
^Eolian  colony.  Virgil  represents  jEneas  as 
touching  here  after  leaving  Troy  (^En.,  iii,  106). 

AKTiaiDUB  ('Avrupaoof :  now  Toriota),  a 
town  on  the  northern  border  of  Phoenicia,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Aradus. 

Antka  or  Aktia  ('Autku),  daughter  of  the 
Lycian  king  Iobates,  wife  of  Prcatus  of  Argos. 
She  is  also  called  Sthenobcea,  Respecting  her 
love  for  Bellerophontes,  see  Bellebofhontes. 

[Asteius,  P,  appointed  governor  of  Syria  55 
A.D.  On  account  of  the  lavor  in  which  he  stood 
with  Agrippina,  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  to 
Nero:  being  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  he  took 
poison,  but,  finding  this  too  slow,  he  opened  his 
veins.] 

Antemnjj  (Antemnas,  -atie),  an  ancient  Sa- 
bine town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Tiber,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
times. 

AstSnob  {'Avrqvop).  1.  A  Trojan,  son  of 
JSsyetes  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  The- 
ano.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  among  the  elders  at  Troy :  he  received 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they 
came  to  Troy  as  ambassadors,  and  advised  his 
fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
Thus  he  is  represented  as  a  traitor  to  his  ooun- 
try,  and  when  sent  to  Agamemnon,  just  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  to  negotiate  peace,  he  con- 
certed a  plan  of  delivering  the  city,  and  even 
the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Antenor  was  spared  by 
the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event  is  re- 
lated differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy ;  according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  MenelauB  and  Helon, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ; 
while  a  third  account  states  that  he  went  with 
the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  foundation 
of  Patavium  and  several  other  towns  is  ascribed 
to  him.  The  sons  and  descendants  of  Antenor 
were  called  AntlnSrtda. — 2.  Son  of  Euphranor, 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristoglton,  which 
the  Athenians  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus,  B.C. 
609.  These  statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by 
Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  others 
made  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  again  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus. 

Antebos.     Vtd.  Ekos. 

Aktevobta,  also  called  Pobbima  or  Pbobsa, 
together  with  Postvorta,  are  described  either 
as  the  two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman 
goddess  Cormenta;  but  originally  they  were 
only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess  Car- 
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menta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  anal- 
ogous to  the  two-headed  Janus. 

[AnthSa  ("AvSeia),  a  city  of  Messenia,  men- 
•joned  by  Homer  (iZ,  9, 161) ;  the  later  Thmria, 
»r,  according  to  others,  identical  with  Atine.] 

Amthedon  ('Avfhjduv  :  'Avftyoovtof :  now  Xu- 
Iriri  f).  1.  A  town  of  Bosotia  with  a  harbor,  on  the 
coast  of  the  EuboBan  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Meesapius,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  nymph  Anthedon,  or  from  Anthedon,  son  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  here  changed  into  a  god. 
(Ov„  Met,  til,  232;  xiii,  905.)  The  inhabit- 
ants lived  chiefly  by  fishing. — [2.  A  sea-port  of 
Argolis  on  the  Saronie  Gulf,  near  the  borders 
of  Cormthio,  called  by  Ptolemy  'Adijvaiov  Xi/ajv. 
—8.  A  harbor  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
afterward  called  'Ayptirirtdt.] 

[ AnthSla  ('Avft/Ai/),  a  village  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  Asopus  into  the  Ma- 
liac  Gulf  and  Thermopyho,  containing  a  temple 
of  Ceres :  it  was  one  of  the  places  of  meeting 
of  the  Amphiotyonic  oouncii] 

AnthimIob,  emperor  of  the  West,  AD.  467- 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Borne  by  Ri- 
cimer,  who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

AnthemCs  ('Avdeftoif  -ovvric.:  fAv0e/toiau>(), 
a  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidioe. 

AnthemCbia  or  Asthemus  ('AvBeftovaia),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  southwest  of  Edesso,  and 
a  little  east  of  the  Euphrates.  The  surround- 
ing district  was  called  by  the  same  name,  but 
was  generally  included  under  the  name  of  Os- 

BBOENE. 

Anthem*  (Avft/v?),  a  place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

[Antbebmcs,  a  statuary  of  Chios,  father  of 
Bupalus  and  Athenis :  as  the  name  is  differently 
given  in  different  MSS,  Sillig  has  proposed  Ar- 
chennus  instead  of  Anthermus. 

[Anthem  ('AvOtit),  a  Trojan,  a  companion 
of  ^Eneas.  ] 

Antbtlla  ('AvoVAAo),  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopio 
branch  of  toe  Nile,  below  Naucratis,  the  reve- 
nues of  which,  under  the  Persians,  were  as- 
signed to  the  wife  of  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to 
provide  her  with  shoes. 

AhtIas,  Q.  Valerius,  a  Roman  historian, 
flourished  about  B.C.  80,  and  wrote  the  history 
of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those 
of  Sulla,  He  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the 
annalist*,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach :  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Lhry's  judgment  is  correct  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  work  are  collected  by  Erause  in 
his  Vita  H  JPragm.  veterum  Mitt  Jtonu,  Berlin, 
1888,  p.  271-88.] 

Atticlka  ('AvTutXeta),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that,  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides 
calls  Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

AntiolIdes  ('AvTiKXt&Atie),  of  Athens,  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  was  entitled  A'otti  (Nootoi),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  mythical  expeditions. 
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[Axticbaous  ('Avrixpayot :  now  Sotsmbomiu), 
a  lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  in  Lycia,  run- 
ning m  a  northeast  direction  along  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.] 

[AntiorItxs  ('AvTticpaTTic),  a  Spartan,  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  dealt  the  blow  that 
proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.] 

AjmciraA,  more  anciently  Anticuikha,  ('Ay. 
Tuctfifia  or  'Avriicvpa  :  'AvriKvpevf,  'Avrucvpaiaf) 
1.  (Now  Atpra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocis,  'with 
a  harbor  on  a  peninsula  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Anticyranus,  a  bay  of  the  Crissaean 
Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times  Cvparissus,  and 
celebrated  for  its  hellebore.  It  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans. — z. 
A  town  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  Both  towns  were  celebrated 
for  their  hellebore,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity 
for  madness ;  hence  the  proverb,  'AvruuAfat  at 
ill,  when  a  person  acted  senselessly,  and  A'a- 
viget  Anticyram.    (Hor,  Sat,  ii,  8,  166.) 

AntIgenes  ('AvTiyevw),  a  general  of  AW»n 
der  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  Um 
satrapy  of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  aide  of 
Eumenes.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.C. 
816,  Antigenes  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy 
Antigonus,  and  was  burned  alive  by  him. 

Antigenidas  ('AiTtyevc'dof),  a  Theban,  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great 

AntigCne  ('AvrtyovT/).  1.  Daughter  of  (Edipus 
by  his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  In  the  tragio  story 
of  GDdipus,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden, 
with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father 
and  brothers.  When  (Edipus  had  blinded  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Antigone,  who  remained  with 
him  till  he  died  in  Colonus,  and  then  returned 
to  Thebes.  After  her  two  brothers  had  killed 
each  other  in  battle,  and  Creon,  the  king  of 
Thebes,  would  not  allow  Polynices  to  be  buried, 
Antigone  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the 
body  of  her  brother.  Creon  thereupon  ordered 
her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  cave,  where 
she  killed  herself.  Haanon,  the  son  of  Creon, 
who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed  himself  by  her 
side. — [2.  Daughter  of  the  Trojan  king  Laome- 
don,  changed  by  Juno  (Hera)  into  a  stork,  be- 
cause she  presumed  to  vie  with  her  in  the  beau- 
ty of  her  hair. — 3.  (Historical)  Daughter  of 
Cassander,  second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and 
mother  of  Berenice.] 

AntigonIca  or  -Ia  and  -Ia  ('Avriyovtui,  'Avrj- 
■yovia).  1.  (Now  Tepeleni),  a  town  in  Epirus 
(LUyricum),  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  with 
the  Aoug,  and  near  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  Mountains.  —  2.  A  Macedonian  town 
in  Chalcidioe. — 8.  Vid.  Mantinxa!— 4.  A  town 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antigonus  as 
the  capital  of  bis  empire  (RC.  306),  but  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  by  Selencns 
to  Ahtiochia,  which  was  built  in  its  neighbor- 
hood.— 6.  A  town  in  Bithynio,  afterward  Niceea. 
— 6.  A  town  in  the  Troas.  Vid.  Alexandeea. 
No.  2. 

JAntiqSnis  ('Avrtyovi;),  an  Athenian  tribe,  so 
ed  in  honor  of  Antigonus,  father  of  Deme- 
trius.] 

AjrrioSirtts  ('Avriyovos).  1.  King  of  Asia, 
surnamed  the  One-eyed  son  of  Philip  of  Err 
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taiotia,  and  father  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  by 
Stratonice.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the 
empire  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (B.O.  328), 
he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater  Phryg- 
ia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  On  the  death  of 
the  regent  Antipater  in  819,  he  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia.  In  316  he  defeated  and 
put  Eumenes  to  death,  after  a  struggle  of  near- 
ly three  years.  Prom  815  to  811  he  carried  on 
war,  with  varying  success,  against  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus.  By  the 
peace  made  in  311,  Antigonus  was  allowed  to 
have  the  government  of  all  Asia ;  but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a  year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet  in  806,  Antigonus  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  ana  Seleucus.  In  the 
same  year,  Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success  against  Cassander 
in  Greece ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  against 
whom  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ly- 
simachus had  formed  a  fresh  confederacy.  An- 
tigonus and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lysim- 
achus at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phryg- 
ia,  in  301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. — 2.  Gonatas,  son 
of  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Macedonia,  after  his  father's  death  in  Asia  in 
BXX  288,  bat  he  did  not  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven  out  of  his 
fc-'ngdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but  re- 
covered it  in  the  following  year :  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  League, 
and  died  in  289.  He  was  succeeded  by  Deme- 
trius IL  His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  de- 
rived from  Gonnos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly;  but 
some  think  that  Gonatas  is  a  Macedonian  word, 
signifying  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee. 
—3.  Doeoir  (so  called  because  he  was  always 
about  to  give,  but  never  did,)  son  of  Demetrius 
of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
eetes. On  the  death  of  Demetrius  II.  in  B.C. 
229,  be  was  left  guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  but 
he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  became 
King  of  Macedonia  himself.  He  supported  Ara- 
ms and  the  Acheean  League  against  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in 
221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return  to  Mace- 
donia, he  defeated  the  Ulyrians,  and  died  a  few 
days  afterward,  220. — i.  King  of  Jod^a,  son 
of  Aristobulus  IL,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  B.O.  40,  but  was  taken  prison- 
er by  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  37. — 6.  Of  Carys- 
tub,  lived  at  Alexandrea  about  B.C.  250,  and 
wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  Hhtoricc  Mi- 
rabilet,  which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserv- 
ing extracts  from  other  aDd  better  works. — 
Editions  :  By  J.  Bcckmann,  Lips.,  1791,  and  by 
Westermann  in  his  Paradoxogrophi,  Bruns., 
1639. 

AntilJbanvs    ('AvnZftJavoc :      now    Jebel-es- 

Sheikh    or  Anti-Lebanon),  a  mountain   on   the 

confines     of     Palestine,    Phoenicia,    and    Syria, 

parallel  to  Libanus  (now  Lebanon),  which  it  ex- 
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ceeds  in  height    Its  highest  summit  is  Mount 
Hermou  (also  Jebel-et-Sheikh). 

Aktilocitus  ('AvtiXo^oc),  son  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Eurydice,  accompanied  his  father 
to  Troy,  ar.d  distinguished  himielf  by  his  brav- 
ery. He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the 
-(Ethiopian,  and  was  buried  by  th'j  side  nf  bis 
friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

AntImIohcs  ('Avriftaxoe).  ].  A  Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen 
to  the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus. — 2.  Of  Claroa 
or  Colophon,  a  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a  Col- 
ophonian,  because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophon. 
(Clarim poeta,  Ov,  Tritt,  i,  6,  1.)  He  flourish- 
ed toward  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war : 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length 
called  Thebait  Qnoatr*  Antimachus  was  one 
of  the  'forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
than  for  the  public  at  large.  The  Alexandrine 
grammarians  assigned  to  him  the  second  place 
among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  his  works  even  to  those  of  Homer. 
He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  elegiac  poem  called 
Lyde,  which  was  the  name  of  his  wife  or  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  other  works.  There  was  like- 
wise a  tradition  that  he  made  a  recension  of  the 
text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  [His  fragments 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  Schellen- 
berg,  Halle,  1786 ;  some  additional  fragments 
in  Stall's  Animadvernonet  in  Antimachi  Fragnu, 
Gdtting,  1840 ;  the  epic  fragments  in  Diintzer's 
Fragm.  der  Epiteh.  Pot*,  dtr  Orieeh.  bit  auf  Alex- 
ander, p.  99.J 

[AimxcEBUS  ('Avrt/iotpoc),  a  sophist  of  Mende 
in  Thrace,  a  pupil  of  Protagoras,  mentioned  by 
Plato  (Protag,  816,  A.)] 

Anto(88poiJ8  ('Avrtvoou  woAtf  or  'Avriviiia: 
ruins  at  Enseneh),  a  splendid  city,  built  by  Ha- 
drian, in  memory  of  his  favorite  Ahtihous,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bess,  in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis). 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antino'ites,  and 
had  an  oracle  of  the  goddess  Besa. 

Airr&idDB  CAvrlvoof).  1.  Son  of  Euplthes 
of  Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  slam  by  Ulysses. — 2.  A  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  born  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bitbynia, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
bis  companion  in  all  his  journeys.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  AJ>.  122,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  on  purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled 
Antinous  among  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  him  at  Mantinea,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Antikoopoi.18  in  honor  of  him.  A  large 
number  of  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  exe- 
cuted in  his  honor,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
extant 

AmttochIa  and  -iA  ('AvTifona:  'Avrtqjrevf 
and  -axtioe,  fern,  'kmioxk  and  -oxiaaa,  Antio- 
cbenus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  six- 
teen of  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Seleucus  L  Nicator,  and  named  in  honor  of  his 
father  Antiochus.  1.  A.  Epidaphjocs,  or  ad 
Dafhnbk,  or  ad  Oxontim  ('A.  eV!  buityvn:  so 
called  from  a  neighboring  grove :  'A.  «rl  Of6v 
r» :  rums  at  Antakia),  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  long  the  chief  eity  of 
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Asia,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  about  twenty  miles  (geog.) 
from  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  ten  miles 
long  and  five  or  six  broad,  inclosed  by  the  ranges 
of  Amanus  on  the  northwest,  and  Casius  on  the 
southeast.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
about  B.C  800,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the 
neighboring  city  of  Antiooki*.  It  flourished  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  need  enlargement ;  and  other 
ufditions  were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  H. 
Callinicus  (about  B.C.  240),  and  Antiochns  IV. 
Epiphanes  (about  B.0. 170).  Hence  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Tetrapolis  (rerpaieoTuc,  i.e.four 
nties\  Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  world,  it  had  a  considerable  com- 
merce, the  Orontes  being  navigable  up  to  the 
city,  and  the  high  road  between  Asia  and  Europe 
passing  through  it  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  proconsuls  of  Syria;  it  was 
favored  and  visited  by  emperors ;  and  was  made 
a  colonia  with  the  Jus  Italioum  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  strongholds  of 
the  Christian  faith;  the  first  place  where  the 
Christian  name  was  used  (Acts,  xl,  26);  the 
centre  of  missionary  efforts  in  the  Apostolic 
age ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief  bishops, 
who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  sar  inferior 
to  Alexandrea  as  a  seat  of  learning,  yet  it 
derived  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanius  and  other  Sophists ;  and 
its  eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful 

ferns  and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins, 
t  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian  King  ChosroSs 
(AJ).  640),  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  it 
the  new  name  Thgapolis  (OcovttoX^  The 
ancient  walls  which  still  surround  the  insignifi- 
cant modern  town  are  probably  those  built 
by  Justinian.  The  name  of  Antiochia  was 
also  given  to  the  surrounding  distriot,  i,  «,  the 
northwestern  part  of  Syria,  which  bordered 
upon  Cilicia. — 2.  A.  ad  Msandbcm  ('A.  ffodf 
Matdvipi,} :  ruins  near  Yenifhthr),  a  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  Meeander,  built  by  Antioehus  L 
Soter,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pytbopolis. 
— 8.  A.  Pistols  or  ad  Pisidiak  ("A.  Iliotdiac  or 
n-pdf  Tliaiilg),  a  considerable  city  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia;  built  by 
colonists  from  Magnesia ;  declared  a  free  city  by 
the  Romans  after  their  victory  over  Antioehus 
the  Great  (B.0.  189);  made  a  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  called  Ctesarea.  It  was  celebra- 
ted for  the  worship  and  the  great  temple  of 
Men  Arcseus  (M#v  'Apxaiof,  the  Phrygian  Moon- 
god),  which  the  Romans  suppressed.— 4.  A.  Mab- 
qiIna  ('A.  ilapyiavq :  now  Meru  ShaA-Jekan  f),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Margiana,  on  the 
River  Margus,  founded  by  Alexander,  and  at 
first  called  Alexandrea  ;  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, rebuilt  by  Antioehus  L  Soter,  and 
called  Antiochia.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  seventy  stadia 
(about  eight  miles)  in  circuit  Among  the  less 
important  cities  of  the  name  were:  (5.)  A.  ad 
Tacbuk  in  Commagene ;  (6.)  A.  ad  Cbaoch  ;  and 
(7.)  A.  ad  Pybamum,  in  Oilicia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names :  A. 
ad  Sabux  (vid.  Adah  a)  ;  A.  Charaoknbb  (vid. 
Chabax)  ;  A.  Calubbbob  (vid.  Edbssa)  ;  A.  ad 
Hipfum  (vid.  Gadaba);  A.  Migdonls  (vid.  Nisi- 
bib)  ;  in  Cilicia  (vid.  Tabscs)  ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia 
(mATbalus). 
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Anti'ochcs  ('AvTioxot\    1.  King*  of  Sgrtm. 

1.  Sotkb  (reigned  B.0.  280-261),  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  L,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucide.     He  married  his   step- 
mother Stratonice,  with  whom  he  fell  violently 
in  love,  and   whom  his  father   surrendered  to 
him.    He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261. 
—2.   Theos  (R0.  261-246),  son  and  successor 
of  No.  1.    The  Milesians  gave  him  his  surname 
of  Theot,  because  he  delivered  them  from  their 
tyrant,  Timarchus.      He   carried  on  war   with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of    Egypt,  which 
was  brought  to   a  close  by  his  putting  away 
his   wife   Laxxfice,  and  marrying  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy.    After  the  death  of  Ptole- 
my, he  recalled  Laodice ;  but,  in  revenge  for  the 
insult  she  had   received,  she  caused  Antiochia 
and  Berenice  to  be  murdered.    During  the  reign 
of    Antioehus,   Arsaces   founded  the    Parthian 
empire  (25C),    and    Theodotus   established    an 
independent  kingdom  in  Baetria.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded   by  his  son  Seleucus   Callinicus.     His 
younger  son    Antioehus   Hierax   also   assumed 
the  crown,  and  carried  on  war  some  years  with 
his  brother.     Vid.  Seleucus  IL — 8.  The  Obzat 
(B.C.  228-1 89),  second  son  of  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus, succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  when  he  was 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year.    After  defeating  (220) 
Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persia,  who  had  attempted  to 
make  themselves  independent,   he   carried    on 
war  against  Ptolemy  PhUopator,  king  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  obtain  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  but  was  obliged  to  cede  these  prov- 
inces to   Ptolemy,  in  consequence  of  his  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Raphia  near  Gaza,  in  217.    He 
next  marched  against  Achesus,  who  had  revolted 
in   Asia  Minor,   and  whom   he  put  to  death, 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  in  214.   Vid.  Aceucus 
Shortly   after  this  he   was  engaged  for  seven 
years  (212-205)  in   an   attempt  to   regain  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had  revolted 
during  the  reign  of  Antioehus  HI ;  but  though 
he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it  hopeless 
to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Parthian  and 
Bactrian   kingdoms,  and  accordingly  conoluded 
a  peace  with  them.    In  205  he  renewed  his  war 
against  Egypt  with  more  success,  and  in    198 
conquered  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria,  which   he 
afterward  gave  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  upon    her    marriage  with    Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.    In  196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
This    brought    him    into    contact    with    the 
Romans,  who  commanded  him  to  restore  the 
Chersonese   to   the   Macedonian  king;    but   he 
refused    to    comply   with    their    demand,    in 
which  resolution  he  was  strengthened   byHan- 
nibal,  who  arrived  at  his  court  in  196.    Hanni- 
bal urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of 
time ;  but  Antioehus  did  not  follow  his  advice, 
and  it  was  not  till  192  that  he  crossed  over  into 
Greece.    In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  ThermopyhB,  and  compelled  to    return    to 
Asia;  his  fleet  was   also   vanquished  in   two 
engagements.    In  190  he  was  again  defeated  by 
the  Romans  under  L.  Scipio  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  in  188,  on  condition  of  his 
ceding  all  his  dominions  east  of  Mount  Taurus 
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paying  fifteen  thousand  Euboic  talents  within 
twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and  ships 
of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies; 
but  he  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape.  In  order 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  he  at- 
tacked a  wealthy  temple  in  Elymai's,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator.— 4. 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  176-164),  son  of  Antiochus 
ILL,  was  given  in  hostage  to  the  Romans  in 
188,  and  was  released  from  captivity  in  175 
through  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  same  year.  He  carried  on 
war  against  Egypt  from  171-168  with  great  suc- 
cess in  order  to  obtain  Ccele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  had  been  given  as  a  dowry  with  his 
sister,  and  he  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Alexandres  in  168,  when  the  Romans  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  endeavored  to  root  out  the 
Jewish  religion  and  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but  this  attempt  led  to 
a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  Mattathias 
and  his  heroic  sons  the  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiochus was  unable  to  put  down.  He  attempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  164,  but 
he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterward  in 
a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious 
crimes.  Hi  a  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of 
JEpimana  ("  the  madman")  in  parody  of  Epiph- 
anes.— 5.  Eupatob  (B.C.  164-162),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Epiphanes,  was  nine  years  old  at  his 
father's  death,  and  reigned  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Lysias.  He  was  dethroned  and  put  to 
"leath  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as 
t  hostage. — 6.  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas. 
He  was  brought  forward  as  a  claimant  to  the 
irown  in  144,  against  Demetrius  Nicator  by 
fryphon,  bat  he  was  murdered  by  the  latter, 
who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. — 7. 
Sidetes  (B.O.  137-128),  -so  called  from  Side  in 
Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up,  younger 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Tryphon. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
the  Parisians.  He  carried  on  war  against  the 
Parthians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
ward defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128. — 8. 
G&tfus,  or  Hook-nosed  (B.C.  125-96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  moth- 
er Cleopatra,  who  put  to  death  his  elder  broth- 
er Seleucus,  because  she  wished  to  have  the 
power  in  her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his 
mother  in  120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
for  some  time  with  his  half-brother  A  IX. 
Cyzicenus.  At  length,  in  112,  the.  two  broth- 
ers agreed  to  share  the  kingdom  between  them, 
A  Cyzicenus  having  CoBle-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  A  Grypus  the  remainder  of  the  provinces. 
Grypus  was  assassinated  in  96. — 9.  Cyzicenus, 
from  Cyzicus,  where  he  was  brought  up,  son  of 
A.  Vlt  Sidetes  and  Cleopatra,  reigned  over 
Coale-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from  112  to  96,  but 
fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus  Epiphanes, 
son  of  A  VIIL  Grypus. — 10.  Eoskbis,  son  of 
A  IX.  Cyzicenus,  defeated  Seleucus  Epiph- 
anes, who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of 
Seleucus.    He  succeeded  bis  father  Autioohus 
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IX  in  95.— 11.  Epiphanes,  son  of  A  VIIL  Gry 
pus  and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried 
on  war  against  A.  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  River 
Orontes.— 12.  Dionysus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held 
the  crown  for  a  short  time,  but  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syr- 
ians, worn  out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Se- 
leucidie,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domin- 
ions in  83,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  69. — 13.  Asiatiocs,  son  of  A  X  Eu- 
sebes, became  King  of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of 
Tigranes  by  Lucufius  in  69 ;  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  it  in  65  by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria 
to  a  Roman  province.  In  this  year  the  Seleu- 
ridffi  ceased  to  reign. 

IX  Kingt  of  Commagene. 

1.  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  about 
B.C.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in 
49,  and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  88.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithradates  I,  about  81. — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithradates  X,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  in  29- — 8.  Succeeded  Mith- 
radates IX,  and  died  in  AD.  17.  Upon  his 
death,  Commagene  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  remained  so  till  AD.  88. — i.  Sumamed 
Epiphanes,  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  HX, 
received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in 
AD.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by 
Caligula,  but  regained  his  Kingdom  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a  faithful 
ally  of  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
wars  against  the  Parthians  under  Nero,  and 
against  the  Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length, 
in  72,  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

HX  Literary. 

1.  Of  JEojs  in  Cilicia,  a  Sophist,  or,  as  he 
himself  pretended  to  be,  a  Cynic  philosopher. 
He  flourished  about  A.D.  200,  during  the  reign 
of  Severue  and  Caraoalla.  During  the  war  of 
Caracalla  against  the  Parthians,  he  deserted  to 
the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  also  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  writer. — 2.  Of  Aboalon,  the  founder  of  the 
fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lucullus  and  the 
teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at  Athens 
(B.O.  79);  bat  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandria 
also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  was 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Oar- 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy. 
He  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary 
than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions 
a  treatise  called  Sonu,  written  by  him  against 
his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skepticism 
of  the  Academics. — 8.  Of  Sykaocse,  a  Greek 
historian,  lived  about  B.O.  423,  and  wrote  his- 
tories of  Sicily  and  Italy.  [The  fragments  of 
his  writings  are  collected  in  Mutter's  Fragmenia 
Hist  Qrax^  voL  L,  p.  181-184. — L  Of  Alex 
andrea,  author  of  a  history  of  the  comic  poeto 
of  Greeoe.] 

AntiSpe  ('kvriomti).    1.  Daughter  of  Nycteus 
and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river-god  Asopus  in  Boao- 
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ba,  became  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  tie  mother  of 
Ampbion  and  Zethus.  Vid.  Ajiphiox.  Bac- 
chuB  (Dionysus)  threw  her  into  a  Btate  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her 
sons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she 
wandered  through  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her. 
— 2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of 
Theseus,  and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

AsTirXTK*  ('AvTOTorpof).  1.  The  Macedoni- 
an, an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in 
Macedonia,  when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in 
B.C.  384.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
summoned  to  Asia  in  324,  and  Craterus  appoint- 
ed to  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  but  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  the  following  year  prevented 
these  arrangements  from  taking  effect  An- 
tipater now  obtained  Macedonia  again,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  wag  associated 
with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavored  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  Lamian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater 
was  besieged  in  323,  was  terminated  by  Antip- 
ater's  victory  over  the  confederates  at  Cran- 
non  in  822.  This  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Athens  and  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
In  821  Antipater  passed  over  into  Asia  in  or- 
der to  oppose  Perdiccas;  but  the  murder  of 
Pkkdiooas  in  Egypt  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and 
left  Antipater  supreme  regent  '  Antipater  died 
in  819,  after  appointing  Polysperchon  regent, 
and  his  own  son  Cassandeb  to  a  subordinate 
position. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
second  son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalonica. 
After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip  IV. 
(B.O.  296),  great  dissensions  ensued  between 
Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander 
for  tile  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  be- 
lieving that  Alexander  was  favored  by  his  moth- 
er, put  her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon 
this  applied  for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetee.  The  remaining 
history  is  related  differently ;  but  so  much  is 
certain,  that  both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were 
subsequently  put  to  death,  either  by  Demetri- 
us or  at  his  instigation,  and  that  Demetrius  be- 
eame  King  of  Macedonia. — 8.  Father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  son  of  a  noble  Idumsean  of  the  same 
name,  espoused  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  against 
his  brother  Aristobulus.  He  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  Romans,  and  in  B.C.  47  was  appointed  by 
Caesar  procurator  of  Judaea,  which  appointment 
be  held  till  his  death  in  43,  when  be  was  carried 
off  by  poison,  whieh  Maticnus,  whose  life  he  had 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus 
to  administer  to  him. — i.  Eldest  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris,  brought  about 
the  death  of  his  two  half-brothers,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  in  B.  C.  6,  but  was  himself  con- 
demned as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  bis  fa- 
ther's life,  and  was  executed  five  days  btfore 
Herod's  death. — 6.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, the  successor  of  Diogenes  and  the  teach- 
er of  Panaetiua,  about  B.C.  144.— 6.  Of  Tyre,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly  before  B.C.  46, 
and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  (fie  Officii*.) — 7. 
Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  flourished  about  B.C.  108- 
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100,  and  lived  to  a  great  «ge- — 8.  Of  Thessm 
lonica,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

AntIpatie,  L.  Ceiius,  a  Roman  jurat  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Graenhus 
(B.C.  123)  and  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  wrote  Air 
nalet,  which  were  epitomized  by  Brutus,  atd 
which  contained  a  valuable  account  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  [The  fragments  of  this  wort 
have  been  published  by  Krause  in  his  Vita  tt 
Fragmenta  veterum  Hitt.  Roman.  Berlin,  1838, 
p.  182-201.] 

Antipatria  ('AmiruTpta:  now  Serai/),  a 
town  in  Biyricum  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Apsus. 

[Amtifatris  ('Av-'irarpJf),  a  city  of  Judaea  be 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea,  m  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plain :  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
older  town  called  Caphariaba,  enlarged  by  Her- 
od the  Great,  and  named  Antipatrit  in  honor  of 
his  father  Antipatei  I 

AntIphXkis  ('Av,-  jxivrx).  1.  A  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  born  about  B.C.  404. 
and  died  830.  He  wrote  866,  or  at  the  least 
260  plays,  which  were  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance of  language.  [The  fragments  of  his 
plays  are  oollected  K-  Meineke  in  his  .FVw- 
menta  Comic.  (rV<se,  vol.  L,  p.  491-674,  edit 
minor.]— 2.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  writ- 
er on  marvelous  and  incredible  things. — S  An 
epigrammatic  poet  several  of  whose  epigrams 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
about  the  reign  of  Augustus. —  [4.  Of  Argos,  a 
sculptor,  disciple  of  Polycletus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon. — 6.  A  physician  of  Delos,  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  AJ>.] 
AntIphXtes  ('AvTj^unjf).  1.  King  of  the 
mythical  Leestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroy 
ed  eleven  of  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped 
with  only  one  vesseL-:-[2.  Son  of  the  diviner 
Melampus,  and  father  of  GScles,  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey. — 8.  A  companion  of  Mnc^t  son 
of  S&rpedon,  slain  by  Turnus.] 

Ahtiphellus  ('AvrfyiMac :  now  Antipkilo), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  Patara 
and  Aperies,  originally  the  port  of  Phellcs. 

AntiphSmus  X'A-VTtfrifiot),  the  Rhodian,  found- 
er of  Gela  in  Sicily,  B.O.  690. 

AntIphIlus  ('AvrtyiAof).  1.  Of  Byzantium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet  author  of  several  excel- 
lent epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Nero. — 2.  Of 
Egypt,  a  distinguished  painter,  the  rival  of 
Apetles,  painted  for  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great— [8.  An  Athenian  general  in  the  Lami- 
an war,  appointed  in  the  place  of  Leosthenes.] 

AirripHON  ('kvrtfyuv).  1.  The  most  ancient 
of  the  ten  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canoe, 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist  «nd  born  at 
Rhamnus  in  Attica,  in  B.C.  480.  He  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Four  Hundred  (B.0. 411),  after  the 
overthrow  of  which  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death.  The  oratorical 
powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised  by  the 
ancients.  He  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence; 
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be  opened  a  school  in  -which  he  taught  rhetoric, 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  his  pupils.  The  orations  which  he 
composed  were  written  for  others;  and  the 
only  time  that  he  spoke  in  public  himself  was 
when  he  was  accused  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  speech,  which  was  considered  in  antiqui- 
ty a  master-piece  of  eloquence,  is  now  lost 
(Time,  viii,  68 ;  Cic,  £rut,  12.)  We  still  pos- 
sess fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remain- 
ing twelve  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  ex- 
ercises on  fictitious  cases.  They  are  printed 
n  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  sep- 
arately, edited  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838,  and  Matzner,  Berlin)  1888.— 2.  A  tragic 
poet,  whom  many  writers  confound  with  the 
Attic  orator,  lived  at  Syracuse,  at  the  court  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death. — 8.  Of  Athens,  a  Sophist  and  an  epic 
poet,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  and 
others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the  Anti- 
phon who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xea, 
Mem,  i,  6.)— [4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Pla- 
to, mentioned  in  the  Parmenides. — 5.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  was  arrested  for  favoring  the  cause 
of  Macedonia,  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthe- 
nes, and  put  U>  death. 

[AntiphSnus  ('Avn^ovof),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Priam,  accompanied  his  father  when  he  went 
to  solicit  the  body  of  Hector  from  Achillea] 

[Antiphjls  ('Avrifpa  and  'Avrfypai),  a  city  of 
Africa,  in  the  Libyan  Dome,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea:  it  was  here  that  the  common 
Libyan  wine  was  made,  which  formed  the  drink 
of  the  lower  orders  at  Alexandrea.] 

AntIphus  ("Avn^of).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon. — 2.  Son  of  Tbes- 
lalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. — 
[8.  Son  of  Pyhemenes  and  the  nymph  Gygam, 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  joint  leader  with  his  brother 
Mesthles  of  the  Maeonians  from  Mount  Tmolus. 
—4.  Son  of  jEgyptius  of  Ithaca,  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings ;  devoured  by  Poly- 
phemus.— 5.  Another  Ithacan,  a  friend  of  Te- 
lemachusj 

AntIfolis  ('AvriiroXie :  now  Aniibet,  pro- 
nounced by  the  inhabitants  Antibaul),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Deciates,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nicsea,  was 
founded  by  Massilia :  the  muria,  or  salt  pickle 
made  of  fish,  prepared  at  this  town,  was  very 
celebrated. 

ANTiaanluM  ('AvrijJjJtov :  now  Cattello  di  Ro- 
melia),  a  promontory  on  the  borders  of  ^Etolia 
and  Locris,  opposite  Rhium  (now  Cattello  di  Mo- 
tea)  in  Achaia,  with  which  it  formed  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf:  the  straits 
are  sometimes  called  the  Little  Dardanelles. 

AimssA  ('Avriooa :  'Avriaaaloe :  now  Kola* 
IAmncona*),  a  town  in  Lesbos  with  a  harbor, 
on  the  western  coast  between  Methymna  and 
the  promontory  Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a 
small  island  opposite  Lesbos,  which  was  after- 
ward united  with  Lesbos.  [It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Terpander.J  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans,  B.C.  168,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Methymna,  because  they  had  as- 
sisted Antiochus. 

Antjsthenxb  ('Avrurffirw).    1.  An  Athenian, 


founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynio  philosophers 
His  mother  was  a  Thracian.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  at  Taoagra  (B.C.  426),  and  was  a  disci- 
ple first  of  Gorgias,  and  then  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  never  quitted,  and  at  whose  death  he  was 
present  He  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty. He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymna- 
sium for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of  foreign 
mothers;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (xwtxof),  though  others  derive 
their  name  from  the  dog-like  neglect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues ;  his 
style  was  pure  and  elegant ;  and  he  possessed 
considerable  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two 
declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named  Ajax 
and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  all  speculation,  and  thus  was 
opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he  attacked  furiously 
in  one  of  his  dialogues.  His  philosopical  sys- 
tem was  confined  almost  entirely  to  ethics,  and 
he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing  necessa- 
ry. He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the  luxuries 
and  outward  comforts  of  hie  by  his  mean  cloth- 
ing and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  en- 
titled Phyncut,  he  contended  for  the  unity  of 
the  Deity.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor,  i,  13.)  "[The 
fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  collect- 
ed and  published  by  Winckelmonn,  Antuthenit 
Fragmmta,  Turici,  1842.— 2.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  flourished  about  200  B.C. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
has  perished] 

Amtistius,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  88, 
a  distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of 
Sulla,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young 
Marius  in  82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  mar 
ried  to  Pompeius  Magnus. 

Antistius  Labeo.     Vid.  Labeo. 

Antibtius  Vitus.     Vid.  Vetds. 

Antitaubus  ('Avrtravpoc :  now  Ali-Dagh),  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  northeast 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  centre  of  which 
district  it  turns  to  the  east  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  Its  aver- 
age height  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus;  and 
one  of  its  summits,  Mount  Argaws,  near  Ma- 
zaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antium  (Antias :  now  Torre  or  Porto  oTAruo), 
a  very  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  in  earlier  and  even  later 
times  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  Although  unit- 
ed by  Tarquinius  Superbas  to  the  Latin  League, 
it  generally  sided  with  the  Volscians  against 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C. 
468,  and  a  colony  was  sent  thither,  but  it  revolt- 
ed, was  token  a  second  time  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  838,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships,  the  beaks 
of  which  (Roetra)  served  to  ornament  the  plat- 
form of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  re- 
ceived another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradu- 
ally recovered  its  former  importance,  was  allow- 
ed in  course  of  time  again  to  be  used  as  a  sea- 
port, and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire,  became  a  favorite  residence 
of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperors. 
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The  Emperor  Nero  was  bora  here,  and  in  the 
remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere was  found.  Antiam  possessed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Fortune  {O  Diva,  gratum  qua 
regit  Antium,  Hor,  Carm^  L,  86),  of  J2scula- 
pius,  and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Antium,  a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  ac- 
count the  place  is  now  called  Nettuno. 

Airrfos  Rest! o.     Vtd.  Restio. 

AntonIa.  1.  Major,  elder  daughter  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Octavia,  wife  of  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls 
this  Antonia  the  younger  daughter. — 2.  Minor, 
younger  sister  of  the  preceding,  wife  of  Drusus, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother 
of  Germanicus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula, of  Livia  or  Li  villa,  and  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. She  died  AD.  38,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  her  grandson  Caligula.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  chastity. — 
8.  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  married 
first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  afterward  to 
Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry  her  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Popprea,  AD.  66 ;  and  on 
her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on 
a  charge  of  treasoa 

AjrrOtrlA  Tuutis,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  both  the  temple  and  the  city. 
It  was  at  first  called  Baris :  Herod  the  Great 
changed  it*  name  in  honor  of  Marcus  Antonius. 
It  contained  the  residence  of  the  Procurator 
Judaue. 

ANTOwixi  In.YERlEfoif,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list 
of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  tbem,  the 
distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  commenced  by  order  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
it  received  important  additions  and  revision 
under  one  or  both  of  the  Antonines. — Edition* : 
By  Wesseling,  Amst,  1785;  by  Parthey  and 
Pinder,  Berlin,  1848. 

AirrSNtNdroxis  ('AvTavivfaofce :  -itik,  -anus), 

a  city  of  Mesopotamia,   betweeu   Edessa  and 

Dara,  afterward  Maximianapolis,  and  afterward 

Constantia. 

'  AmtOnIncs,  M.  AtraSiius.     Vid.  Auheucs,  M. 

AntOnIkcb  Pics,  Roman  emperor,  AD.  188- 
161.  His  name  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titut  Aureliut  Fulvut  Boioniut 
Arriut  Antonimu.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemausus(now  Niemet)  in  Gaul;  but  An- 
toninus himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  AD.  86.  From  an  early  age  he 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  In  120  he 
was  consul,  and  subsequently  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia:  on  ni»  return  to  Rome,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with 
Hadrian,  who  adopted  him  on  February  25th, 
188.  Henceforward  he  bore  the  name  of  T. 
jEli-ut  Hadrian-ut  Antonimu  Catar,  and  on  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  July  2d,  138,  he  ascended  the 
throne.  The  Senate  conferred  upon  him  ihe 
title  of  Pint,  or  the  dutifully  affectionate,  because 
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he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  father  Ha- 
drian the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honors   usual- 
ly paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they  had 
at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.      The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history 
— a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a   time 
of  war,  violence,  and  crime.    He  was    one  of 
the  best  princes  that  ever  mounted  a   throne, 
and  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  were    dedi 
cated  to  the  happiness  of  his  people.     No  at 
tempt  was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  and 
various  insurrections  among  the  Germans,  Do- 
rians, Jews,   Moors,    ^Egyptians,    and   Britons, 
were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.    In  all  the 
relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.    He  was  faithful 
to  his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profli- 
gate life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  ber  memory 
with  honors.    He   died   at  Lorium,  March  7th, 
161,  in  his  seventy -fifth   year.      He   was    suc- 
ceeded by  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  adopt- 
ed, when  he  himself  was  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Fabstika 
in  marriage. 

AntonIitus  Libkealis,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
about  AD.  147,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Meta- 
morphoses (Mrrauopfuoeav  ewayuyy)  in  forty- 
one  chapters,  which  is  extant — Edition* :  By 
Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat,  1774 ;  by  Koch,  Tips. 
1882 ;  by  Westermann,  in  his  Mythogrttpki, 
Brunsv.,  1843. 

AntOnids.  1.  M,  the  orator,  born  B.C.  143  ; 
quaestor  in  113;  prtetor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia  ;  consul  in  99  ;  and 
censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Matins  and  Cinoa  when 
they  entered  Rome  in  87  :  his  head  was  cut  off 
and  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions 
him  and  L.  Crassus  as  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  their  age;  and  be  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  Oratore. — 2. 
M,  surnamed  Cbectccs,  elder  son  of  the  orator, 
and  father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  75, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear 
the  sea  of  pirates ;  but  be  did  not  Bucceed  m 
his  object,  and  used  his  power  to  plunder  the 
provinces.  He  died  shortly  afterward  in  Crete, 
and  was  called  Cretieut  in  derision.  —  8.  C, 
younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  expelled  the  Senate  in  70,  and  was 
the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  prsetorship  (66) 
and  consulship  (68).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  un- 
willing to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  be 
gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle  to  bis 
legate,  M  Petreiua.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Antony  went  into  bis  province,  which  he 
plundered  shamefully;  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  59,  was  accused  both  of  taking  part  so 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Cepbal- 
lenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44. — 4.  M,  the  Triumvir,  was  son  of  No.  2,  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  L.  Julius  Ca»ar,  consul  in 
64,  and  was  born  about   83  B.C.     His  father 
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died  while  he  was  still  young,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  whi  married 
his  mother  Julia,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Cicero  in  68  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators ; 
whence  he  became  a  personal  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest  youth  in  every 
kind  of  dissipation,  and  his  affaire  soon  became 
deeply  involved.  In  58  he  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  under  A.  Gabinius. 
He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Aristo- 
bulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in  55.  In  54 
he  went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  was  elected  quaestor.  As  quaestor 
(52)  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under 
Ciesar  for  the  next  two  years  (62,  51).  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  60,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  active  partisans  of  Caesar.  He  was  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  49,  and  in  January  fled  to 
Caesar's  camp  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  putting 
his  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  Senate  which 
deprived  Caesar  of  his  command.  He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  his  victorious  march  into  Italy, 
and  was  left  by  Caesar  in  the  command  of  Italy, 
while  the  latter  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
In  48  Antony  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing ;  and 
in  41  he  was  again  left  in  the  command  of  Italy 
during  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa,  In  44  he  was 
consul  with  Caesar,  when  he  offered  him  the 
Jringly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia. 
After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of  March, 
Antony  endeavored  to  succeed  to  his  power. 
He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear  as 
his  representative;  he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body,  and  read  his  will  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  also  obtained  the  papers  and  private 
property  of  Caesar.  But  he  found  a  new  and  un- 
expected rival  in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted 
son  and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came 
from  Apollonia  to  Home,  assumed  the  name 
of  Caesar,  and  at  first  Joined  the  Senate  in 
order  to  crush  Antony.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  Antony  proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
nad  been  previously  granted  him  by  the  Senate ; 
but  Dec.  Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  pro- 
vince to  Antony  and  threw  himself  into  Mutina, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Antony.  The  Senate 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  declared 
Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  him  to  Octavianus. 
Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in 
April,  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps. 
Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen,  and  the 
Senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy  of 
Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army :  Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be 
vested  in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under 
the  title  of  Triumviri  Meipublica  Contlituenda, 
for  the  next  five  years.  The  mutual  friends 
of  each  were  proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous 
executions  that  followed,  Cicero,  who  had  at- 
tacked Antony  in  the  most  unmeasured  manner 
in  his  Philippic  Orationt,  fell  a  victim  to  An- 
tony. In  42,  Antony  and  Octavianus  crushed 
the  republican  party  by  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
in  which  Brutus  ana  Cassius  felL  Antony  then 
wont  to  Asia,  which  he  had  received  as  his 
•hare  of  the  Soman  world.    In  Cihcia  he  met 


with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to  Egypt,  a 
captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the  wife 
of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonius,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  pre- 
pared to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  40, 
before  Antony  could  reach  Italy.  The  oppor- 
tune death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  the  reconciliation 
of  Antony  and  Octavianus,  which  was  cemented 
by  Antony  marrying  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octa- 
vianus. Antony  remained  in  Italy  till  39,  when 
the  triumvirs  ooncluded  a  peace  with  Sext  Pom 
pey,  and  he  afterward  went  to  his  provinces 
m  tile  East  In  this  year  and  the  following, 
Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeated  the 
Parthians.  In  87  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy, 
when  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  five  years. 
He  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  shortly  after- 
ward sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  In  86  be  invaded  Parthia,  but  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  He  was  more  successful 
in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  84,  for  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes,  the 
Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandres 
Antony  now  Laid  aside  entirely  the  character 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot  His  con- 
duct, and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleo- 
patra had  acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of 
his  friends  and  supporters ;  and  Octavianus 
thought  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  crush 
ing  his  rival  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
memorable  sea-fight  off  Actium,  September  2d, 
81,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra, 
fled  to  Alexandres,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  h'fe  in  the  following  year  (80),  when  Octavi- 
anus appeared  before  the  city. — 5.  C,  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  44, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Brutus  in  48,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  Cicero. — 6.  L,  youngest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  insti- . 
gation  of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  town  of  Perusia,  which  be  was  obliged 
to  surrender  in  the  following  year;  hence  the 
war  is  usually  called  that  of  Perusia.  His  life 
was  spared,  and  be  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Octavianus  to  the  command  of  Iberia.  Cicero 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  Lucius's  character. 
He  calls  him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps 
upon  him  every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt 
Much  of  this  is  of  course  exaggeratioa — 1.  St, 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Anlylliu,  which  is 
probably  only  a  corrupt  form  of  Antonillus 
(young  Antonius),  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  executed  by  order"  of  Octavianus, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  80.— 6.  lo- 
tus, younger  boq  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was 
brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome, 
and  received  great  marks  of  favor  from  Augus- 
tus. He  was  consul  in  BC.  10,  but  was  put  to 
death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  inter- 
course with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 

Antonius  Felix.     Via.  Felix. 

AntOnius  Muba.     Vid.  Moba. 

AntonIob  Panics.     Vid.    Paiinm. 
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Antron  ('AvtjmSv  and  ol  'AvrpAva; :  'Avrpu- 
ttoc;  now  .fiiiio),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Antonnaocm  (now  ^ndsrnocA),  a  town  of  the 
Ubii  on  the  Rhine. 

Ancbis  ('Avov6ic),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  human  beiag  with  a 
dog's  head.  He  was  originally  worshipped  sim- 
ply as  the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  ani- 
mal, like  the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ;  but  his 
worship  was  subsequently  mixed  up  with  other 
religious  systems,  and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a 
symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at  least 
with  the  learned.  His  worship  prevailed  through- 
out Egypt,  but  he  waa  most  honored  at  Cynopo- 
'is  in  Middle  Egypt  Later  myths  relate  that 
Annbis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys, 
born  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  that  Isis 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  ber  guard  and 
companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the  same 
service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  rep- 
resented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the 
place  in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  particularly 
saored  to  him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with 
their  own  Hermes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermann- 
bis  in  the  same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  toward 
the  end  of  the  republic,  and,  under  the  empire, 
spread  very  widely  lioth  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxvb.     Vid.  Tabaacina. 

[Anxub,  an  ally  of  Turnus  in  Italy,  wounded 
by  jEneas.] 

AnxOrub,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anzur  (Tarracina),  to- 
gether with  Ferouia,  He  was  regarded  aa  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On 
coins  his  name  appears  as  Axur  or  Anzur. 

Anybis  ("Aw«7(f),  an  ancient  king  of  .' 
in  whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the 
opians  under  their  king,  Sabaeo. 

An  J  xb  ('Avtir?),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of 
several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  800,  [a  date  which  some  writ- 
ers, on  mere  conjecture,  have  changed  to  700 
B.C.]  The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  songs. 

Amytus  ("Avurof),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  son 
of  Anthemiun,  the  most  influential  and  formida- 
ble of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  B.C.  399  (hence 
Socrates  is  called  Anyti  reus,  Hor,  Sat.  ii,  4, 
8).  He  was  a  leading  man  of  the  democratic- 
al  party,  and  took  an  active  part  along  with 
Thrasybulus,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  sent  Any  tus  into 
banishment 

[Acsde  ('Aoto?),  one  of  the  three  oldest  Muses, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Bceotia  by 
the  Abides.] 

Aon  ("Aui>),  son  of  Neptune,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Aones,  au  ancient 
race  in  Bceotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  A&nla  was  the  name  of  the  part 
of  Bceotia  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aonia  aqua, 
Ov,  Faitn  iii,  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called 
Aottides,  since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe.     (Or,  Met,  v,  333.) 

Aonides.     Via.  Aon. 

[Aobnos  ('Aopvoc),  a  city  of  Bactria,  next  to 
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Bactra  in  importance,  having  a  strong  and  lofty 
citadel,  but  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great 
Wilson  regards  the  name  a*  of  Sanscrit  origin 
(from  Awarana),  and  meaning  "on  ineloatre" 
or  "  $tockade." — 2.  A  mountain  fastness  of  India 
on  this  aide  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Cophen 
and  Indus,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bazira 
fled  from  before  Alexander.] 

Aoasi  ('Aopoot)  or  Adorsi,  a  powerful  peopl* 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  have  had 
their  original  settlements  on  the  northeast  of 
the  Caspian,  but  are  chiefly  found  between  the 
Palus  Mreotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof)  and  the  Cas- 
pian, to  the  southeast  of  the  River  Tanais  (now 
Don),  whence  they  spread  far  into  European  Sar- 
matia. They  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  they  fetched 
on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

Aous  or  JSas  ('A£or  or  Aloe:  now  Viota, 
Vituta  or  Vomiua\  the  principal  river  of  the 
Greek  part  of  Illyncum,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  part  of  Pindus,  and  flows  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  near  Apollonia. 

[Apama  ('Axu/ia  or  'Aml/itj),  wife  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter.] 

A  faux  a  or -La  ('Axd/ieta :  'Aira/utvf,  ApamSus, 
-enus,  -eueie),  the*name  of  several  Asiatic  cities, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  L  Ni- 
cator, and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Apama.  1. 
A.  ad  Obontem  (now  Famiah\  the  capital  of  the 
Syrian  province  Apamene,  and,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, of  Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pbxla 
in  a  very  strong  position  on  the  River  Orontes 
or  Axius,  the  citadel  being  on  the  left  (west) 
bank  of  the  river,  aud  the  city  on  the  right  It 
was  surrounded  by  rich  pastures,  in  which  Se- 
leucus kept  a  splendid  stud  of  horses  and  five 
hundred  elephants. — 2.  In  Osboenk  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (now  Balatir),  a  town  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  Zeugma,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  a  bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Se 
leucia.  In  Pliny's  time  (AD.  77)  it  was  only 
a  ruin. — 8.  A.  Cibotus  or  An  Msandbom  ('A.  $ 
Ki6utoc,  or  npdc  Maiavdpov),  a  great  city  of 
Phrygia,  on  the  Mteander,  close  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Marsyas.  It  waa  built  by  An- 
tiochus I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  hi* 
mother  Apama,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboring  Ceunnae.  It  became 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  within  the 
Euphrates ;  and,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus.  The  surround- 
ing country,  watered  by  the  Mteander  and  its 
tributaries,  was  called  Apameua  Regio.— 4.  A. 

Myelkon,  in   Bithyoia.       Vid.  Myblxa 6.   A 

town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district 
cf  Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connect- 
ed the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  called  Mesene, 
which  waa  formed  by  this  canal  anS  the  two 
rivers. — 6.  A.  Mesenes  (now  Korna),  in  Baby- 
lonia, at  the  south  point  of  the  same  Island  of 
Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates. — 7.  A,  Rhaoiana  ('A.  i]  npde  'Pa- 
yaic),  a  Greek  city  in  the  district  of  Choarene 
in  Parthia  (formerly  in  Media),  south  of  the 
Caspian  Gates. 

[Afella,  a  very  common  name  of  Roman 
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freedmen :  the  Jews  in  Rome,  mostly  freedmen, 
dwelt  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  were 
regarded  as  superstitions ;  hence  Apella  came  to 
be  used  proverbially  for  a  superstitious  person. 
(Credat  Judaut.AptUa,  Her,  Sat,  L,  5,  100.)] 

Apsxles  ('AreAAifc),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Ooao,  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He 
was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (B.C.  386-828),  whom  he  probably 
accompanied  to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take 
his  portrait  After  Alexander's  death  he  ap- 
pears to  have  travelled  through  the  western 
parts  of  Asia.  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Alexandren,  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal 
title  by  Ptolemy  (B.C.  806),  whose  favor  he  hnd 
not  gained  while  ho  was  with  Alexander,  his 
rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which  he  defeated 
by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in  drawing.  We 
are  not  told  when  or  where  he  died.  Through- 
out his  life  Apelles  labored  to  improve  himself, 
especially  in  drawing,  which  he  never  spent  a 
day  without  practicing.  Hence  the  proverb 
Nulla  die*  tine  linea.  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  by  Pliny  (xxxv,  86).  They  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figures.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated 
.  was  that  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt ; 
but  the  most  admired  o£  all  his  pictures  was  the 
"  Venus  Anadyomene"  (J  uvadvo/uvrj  'A^podtn?), 
or  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess 
was  wringing  her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of 
water  formed  a  transparent  silver  veil  around 
her  form.  He  commenced  another  picture  of 
Venus,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene,  but  which  he  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  * 

AfcllIcox  ('AneXXucuv),  of  Teos,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books. 
His  valuable  library  at  Athens,  containing  the 
autographs  of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to 
Borne  by  Sulla  (BC.  83) :  Apellicon  hod  died 
just  before. 

ApxnnIscs  Moss  (4  'Arttvvivoe  and  rd  'kith- 
nmv  6pof,  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  "  a 
height"),  the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Maritime  Alps  (vid.  Alpes), 
begins  near  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
and  throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  nu- 
merous branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to 
itB  greatest  height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
where  one  of  its  points  (now  Monte  Corno)  is 
9621  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  further  south,  at 
the  boundaries  of  Samniura,  Apulia,  and  Lu- 
eania,  it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one 
of  which  runs  cast  through  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  terminates  at  the  Salentine  promontory, 
and  the  other  west,  through  Bruttium,  termina- 
ting apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  Straits' of 
Messina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Seily.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is 
composed  of  limestone,  abounding  in  numerous 
caverns  and  recesses,  which,  in  ancient  as. well 
as  modem  times,  were  the  resort  of  numerous 
robbers :  the  highest  points  of  the  mountains 
ar«  covered  wifh  snow,  even  during  most  of  the 


summer  (nivali  vertiee  *e  attoUetu  Apennit.v*. 
Virg,  jEk,  xa,  708). 

Aper,  M,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaes- 
tor, tribune,  and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  Jje  Oratoribut, 
attributed  to  Tacitus. 

Afkb,  Aerius,  praetorian  prefect,  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  Emperor  Numenan,  whom  he  was 
said  to  have  murdered :  he  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  A.D.  284. 

ApirantIa,  a  town  and  district  of  jEtolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  Aperantii      * 

[ Apekopia  ('Airepoma :  now  Dhoko  or  Bdlo 
Paulo),  a  small  island  in  the  Argolic  Gulf,  near 
Hydrea.] 

Apbsas  ('Aireoae:  now  Fukal),  a  mountain 
on  the  borders  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was  hence  called 
Apetantiiu,  and  to  whom  Perseus  here  first  sac- 
rificed. 

AphXoa  (ja  'A(paxa  :  now  A  flea  f),  a  town  of 
Coele-Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus 
celebrated  for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  Aphacitis  ('A^aitZrtc). 

AphXreus  ('A^aperf),  son  of  the  Messeman 
king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  and  founder  of 
the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called 
after  his  wife.  His  two  sons,  Idas  and  Lyneeus, 
the  Apharetida  (AphartXa  prolet,  Ov.,  Met,  via, 
304),  are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dios- 
curi, which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Nem,  X, 
111.) — [2.  Son  of  Caletor,  slain  by  JSneas  before 
Troy. — 8.  A  centaur,  whose  arm  was  crushed 
by  Theseus  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Pirithoiis.]— 4.  An  Athenian  orator  and 
tragic  poet,  flourished  B.C.  369-342.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  married  the  ora- 
tor Isocrates,  who  adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son. 
He  wrote  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies, 
and  gained  four  prizes. 

Aphrt-e  VAfybrai  and  'Antral  ■  'Aferalof : 
[now  Fetio  f]),  a  sea-port  and  promontory  of 
fhessaly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Malia- 
cus,  from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
sailed. 

APHiDAS  ('A^rioof),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegca  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. He  had  a  son,  Aleus. — [2.  Son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  for  whom  Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  Itha- 
ca, passed  himself  off  to  EumaBus. — 8.  A  cen 
taur,  slain  by  Theseus  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri 
thous.] 

ApniDNA  ('A^idva  and  "AQi/lvai :  'Afiilvaloc), 
an  Attio  demus  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally 
belonged  to  the  tribe  iEantis,  afterward  to  Leon 
tis,  and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  twelve  towns  and  districts  into 
which  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  divided  Attica, 
in  it  Theseus  concealed  Helen,  but  ber  brothers, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  took  the  place  and  rescued 
their  sister. 

[Aphidnus,  one  of  the  companions  of  JSneas, 
slain  by  Turnus.] 

AphrodIsIas  ('Afpo&tatdc :  'Afpoitoievc :  Aph- 
rodisienBis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  1.  A 
Oaria  (now  Okeira,  ruins),  on  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  named  Ninde  :  under 
the  Romans  a  free  city  and  asylum,  and  a  flour- 
ishing school  of  art. — 2.  Veneris  Ofpidum  (now 
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Porto  Oataliere),  a  town,  harbor,  and  island  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite  to  Cyprus. — S.  A 
town,  harbor,  and  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrena- 
ica,  in  North  Africa.— t.  Vid  Gadkb.— [6.  (Now 
Kaitek),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Guli,  on  the 
covt  of  Carmania,  earlier  called  CaUea.] 

[ApbbodIsiux  ('Afpoiiotov),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Cyprus. — 2.  A  village  of  Arca- 
dia, east  of  Megalopolis. — S.  One  of  the  three 
minor  harbors  into  which  the  Piraeus  was  sub- 
divided.— i.  A  Pbom ontorium,  a  promontory  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus).] 

AfhrodIte  ('A^pooirti),  one  of  the  great  di- 
vinities of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  In  the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  ana  Dione,  and,  in 
later  traditions,  as  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Cronos) 
and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  Hemera ;  but 
the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that  she  was 
sprang  from  the  foam  (itypoc)  of  the  sea,  whence 
they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly  rep- 
resented as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (Hephestus) ; 
but  she  proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and 
was  in  love  with  Mars  (Ares),  the  god  of  war, 
to  whom  she  bore  Pbobos,  Deimos,  Harmonia, 
and,  according  to  later  traditions,  Eros  and  An- 
teros  also.  She  also  loved  the  gods  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  and  the  mortals  Anchises,  Adonis, 
and  Botes.  She  surpassed  all  the  other  god- 
desses in  beauty,  and  hence  received  the  prize 
of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  likewise  had  the 
power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others,  and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle 
immediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  de- 
sire. In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle, 
rose,  apple,  poppy,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  her. 
The  animals  sacred  to  her,  which  are  often 
mentioned  as  drawing  her  chariot  or  serving 
as  her  messengers,  are  the  sparrow,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird  called  iynx. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The  principal 
places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the  isl- 
ands of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festi- 
vals, vid  Diet,  of  Aniiq.,  art.  Adonia,  Anagooia, 
Aphbodisia,  Cataqogia.  Her  worship  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Phoenicians  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cyth- 
era, and  others,  whence  it  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  been  originally 
identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection  with  Adonis  clear- 
ly points  to  Syria.  Respecting  the  Roman  god- 
dess Venus,  vid.  Venus. 

Apheod1top6lis  ( kjpoilriK  ffoAtf),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt  1.  In  Lower  Egypt : 
(1.)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta, 
between  Arthribis  and  Leontopolis ;  (2.)  (Now 
Ohybin-el-Koum),  in  the  Nomos  Prosopites,  in 
the  Delta,  on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Nile, 
Iwtween  Naucratis  and  Sais ;  probably  the  same 
as  Atarbechis,  which  is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the 
some  meaning  as  the  Greek  Aphroditopolis. — 
2.  In  Middle  Egypt  or  Heptanomis  (now  Atfyh), 
a  considerable  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites. — 
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8.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebais :  (1.)  Veoe- 
ris  Oppidum  (now  Taehta),  a  little  way  from  the 
west  hank  of  the  Nile ;  the  chief  city  of  the  No- 
mos Aphroditopolites ;  (2.)  In  the  Nomos  Her- 
monthitee  (now  Deir,  northwest  of  Esneb),  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

AfhthokIus  CAjBivioc),  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  AD.  316,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled 
Progymnamata  (irpoyvuvdo/tara).  It  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  Progymnammata  of 
Hermogenes,  and  became  so  popular  that  it  was 
used  as  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch 
of  education  for  several  centuries.  On  the  re- 
vival of  letters  it  recovered  its  ancient  popu- 
larity, and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  used  every  where,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  as  the  text  book  for  rhet- 
oric. The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer. 
The  best  edition  is  in  Want's  Rhetor**  Grmei, 
voL  i.  Aphthonius  also  wrote  some  jEsopic 
fables,  which  are  extant. 

Apuf TI8  ('A^Orif :  now  Athyto),  a  town  in 
the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

ApIa  ('Airia,  sc.  yfi),  the  Apian  land,  an  an- 
cient name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argons, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a  mythical 
king  of  Argos. 

ApioAta,  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced  by 
him,  A~D.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  Urn 
execution  of  Sejanus,  81. 

Apicicr,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
— 1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Ru- 
tilius  Rufus,  B.C.  92.-2.  The  second  and  most 
renowned,  It.  Oabiiu  Apiciut,  flourished  under 
Tiberius.    [It  is  stated  by  Seneca  that,  after 
having  spent  upon    his    culinary  dainties   one 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces  (tettertium  miilia), 
upward  of  three  million*  of  dollar*,  he  became 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  was  thus  forced, 
for  the  first  time,  to  look  into  his  accounts.    He 
found  that  he  would  have  only  ten  millions  of 
sesterces  (tettertium  eentiet),  a  sum  somewhat 
over  three  hundred  thousand  dollar*,  left  after 
paying  his  debts ;]    upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  put  an  end  to  hit 
life  by  poisoa    But  he  was  not  forgotten.     Sun- 
dry cakes  (Apieia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed 
a  work  upon  his  luxurious  labors,  and  his  name 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. — 8.  A  contem- 
porary of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  emperor,  when 
he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by 
a  skillful  process  of  his  own.    The  treatise  we 
now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Gaui  Apicii  it 
Optoniit  et  Condimentit,  sive  de  Re  Culinaria 
Libri  decern,  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confection- 
er's Manual,  containing  a  multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.    It  was  probably  compiled  at  a  late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  his 
boot — Edition*  :    By   Almeloveen,  Amstelod, 
1709 ;  and.by  Bernhold,  Ansbach,  1800. 

ApidXnus  ('AJr«Javofr  Ion.  'Uirtttavdr),  a  rivet 
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in  Thessaly,  which  receives  the  Enlpeus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  empties  into  the  Peneus. 

AmUiM,  a  town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quiuiua  Priscus. 

Apion  ('Airiuf ),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  Magna  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alex- 
andrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  reign 
of  Caligula  he  left  Rome,  and  in  AJ).  38  he  was 
sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandres  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  to  Caligula  to  bring  forward 
complaints  against  the  Jews  residing  in  their 
city.  Apion  was  the  author  of  many  works,  all 
of  which  are  now  lost  [with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments].  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  upon  the  Homeric  poems.  He  is  said  not 
only  to  have  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text 
of  the  poems,  but  to  have  written  explanations 
of  phrases  and  words  in  the  form  of  a  diction- 
ary CKUetQ  'O/aipucaVj.  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on  Egypt  in  five  books,  and  a  work  against  the 
Jews,  to  which  Josephus  replied  in  his  treatise 
Agaimt  Apion. 

Apion,  Ptolkjlkus.  Vid  ProLEMiBus,  Am- 
ok. 

Apis  (*Air«f).  1.  Son  of  Phoroneus  and  La- 
odice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus 
was  called  Apia  :  ne  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was 
killed  by  Thelxion  and  Telchis. — 2.  The  Bull  of 
Memphis,  worshipped  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence as  a  god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp- 
tians believed  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a 
young  cow,  fructified  by  a  ray  from  heavea 
There  were  certain  signs  by  which  he  was  rec- 
ognized to  be  the  god.  It  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square 
mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a  figure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  on  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in 
his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an 
insect  called  eanihana.  *When  all  these  signs 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Mem- 
phis, where  he  had  a  splendid  residence,  con- 
taining extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his 
amusement  His  birth-day,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed every  year,  was  his  most  solemn  festival :  it 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Egypt.  The  god 
was  allowed  to  live  only  a  certain  number  of 
years,  probably  twenty-five.  If  he  had' not  died 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  killed 
and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the  place  of  which 
was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated.  But  if 
he  died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly 
and  solemnly  ;  and  as  his  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The 
worship  of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the 
simple  worship  of  the  bull ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol,  and  Apis  is  hence  identified  with 
Osiris  or  the  Sun. 

Apis  ('Amr :  now  Katter  Bchama  t)  a  city 
of  Egypt  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  border  of  the  country  toward  Libya,  about 
one  hundred  stadia  west  of  Paraatonium;  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

[AfisIon  C&iriouov),  "sen  of  Phaushw,  slain 
by  Eurypylus  before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Hippasus, 
a  leader  of  the  Pawnions,  Blain  by  Lyoomedes 
before  Troy.] 

Afobatbxi  ('jLir66a6/wi),  a  place  in  Argolis, 


on  the  sea,  sot  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Danaus 
is  said  to  have  landed. 

[Apobathba  ('AiroSaBpa  .  now  Soja),  a  place 
near  Sestos,  where  Xerxes's  bridge  of  boats 
ended.] 

Afodoti  and  Apodeota  ('Aitoo'utvi  and  'Airo- 
ioroi);  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  JStoiia,  be- 
tween the  Evenus  and  HyUethus. 

Afollinabis,  Sidontos.     Vid  SrxtoNitm. 

[Apoujnabis,  Sdlfioius.     Vid.  SoipicnmJ 

ApoiiiMS  PBOMOirroBitnn  ('AnoXXuvot  d/cpov  • 
now  OapeZibeeb  or  Cape  Farina),  a  promontory 
of  Zeugitana  in  Northern  Africa,  forming  the 
western  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

[ ApoiuuSpduB  ('AxoXAuvor  roXtf ).  1.  Magna 
wfiXtf  ptyafal  AwoAAuvof  :  now  JSdfou),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nome  named  after  it,  Apolloniatev,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
people  of  this  city  were  haters  and  destroyers  of 
the  crocodile. — 2.  Pabva  ('AjrWXiwof  ii  ftucpd : 
now  Kuu),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Ooptites,  between 
Coptos  and  Thebes.] 

Apollo  ('AxSXXuv),  one  of  the  great  divini 
ties  of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Latona  (Leto),  and  twin-brother  of  Diana  (Ar 
temis),  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Delos,  whither 
Latona  (Leto)  had  fled  from  the  jealous  Juno 
(Hera).  Via.  Leto.  After  nine  days'  labor, 
the  god  was  born  under  a  palm  or  olive  tree  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  was  fed  by 
Themis  with  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparently  of  different 
kinds,  but  all  are  connected  with  one  another, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  only  ramifications  of  one 
and  the  some,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing classification.  He  is :  1.  The  god  who  bus- 
ithet,  whence  some  of  the  ancients  derived  his 
name  from  ateoXXv/tt,  destroy.  (jEsch,  Agaau, 
1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus) ;  whence  his  epithets,  eVcaror,  i ita- 
epyoc,  iKarri66Xo;,  *Xvr6ro£oc  and  ipyvporo^of, 
arcitenens,  4c.  All  sudden  deaths  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ; 
and  with  them  he  sent  the  plague  Into  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks. — 2.  The  god  who  afford*  help  and 
ward*  off  evil.  As  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing men,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men,  if 
duly  propitiated;  hence  hie  epithets,  <UI<woj, 
aidarap,  aXe^tKOKOC,  oarfip,  inorpinaioc,  tm- 
Kovpiot,  larp6/iavric,  opifer,  taluUfcr,  &c  From 
his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the 
father  of  ^Esculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with 
Pffieon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
Vid.  P.*ieoN. — S.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo 
exercised  this  power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and 
especially  in  that  of  Delphi  Vid  Diet,  of  Ant, 
art  Obacct.uk.  He  had  also  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to 
gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  pro 
phets  are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him. 
—4.  The  god  of  eong  and  musie.  We  find  him 
in  the  Iliad  (l,  60S)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phorminx;  and  the  Homeric 
bards  derived  their  art  of  song  either  from 
Apollo  or  the  Muses.  Later  traditions  ascribed 
to  Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and 
lyre,  while  it  is  more  commonly  related  that  be 
received  the  lyre  from  Mercury  (Hermes).    Re- 
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rung  bit  musical  contests,  md  Mabstas, 
as. — 6.  The  god  who  protect*  the  Jiocht  and 
tattle  (vo/uoc  Qcoc,  from  vo/io(  or  Xo/u}>  a  meadow 
#r  pasture  land).  There  are  in  Homer  only  a 
ew  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  character  of 
Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a  very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story-  of  Apollo  tend- 
ing the  flocks  of  Admetus  at  Pheras  in  Thessaly, 
the  idea  reaches  it*  height — 6.-  Tht  god  uhode- 
lightt  in  the  foundatidn  of  town*  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  constitution*.  Hence  a  town  or 
a  colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  with- 
out consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in 
every  case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual 
leader. — 1.  The  god  of  the  Sun.  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun, 
though  almost  universal  among  later  writers, 
was  the  result  of  later  speculations  and  of  for- 
eign, chiefly  Egyptian,  influence.  Apollo  had 
more  influence  upon  the  Greeks  than  any  other 
god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  become  what  they  were  with- 
out the  worship  of  Apollo :  in  him  the  brightest 
aide  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected.  Respect- 
ing his  festivals,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Apol- 
lonia, Thaboxlia,  and  others.  In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks, 
and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas  about 
him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  even 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  worship  at  Rome 
is  in  B.C.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
toon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius. 
A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in  860.  Dur- 
ing the  second  Funic  war,  in  212,  the  ludi  Apol- 
linares  were  instituted  in  his  honor.  Vid  Vict, 
of  Ant,  art  Lew  Apollihabes.  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of*  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicat- 
ed to  him  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embel- 
lished bis  temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new 
one  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted 
quinquennial  games  at  Actium.  The  most  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  among  the  extant  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo  are  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
at  Rome,  which  was  discovered  in  1608  at  Ret- 
tuno,  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  In  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with 
commanding  but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intel- 
lect and  physical  beauty  are  oombined  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner. 

Apoll5cbXtes  ('ATroXylo/cparr/f),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse, 
but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them 
to  Dion,  about  B.O.  864. 

Afoll$dorcs  CAiroJiMA'apoc).  1.  Of  Ahphip- 
old.  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  intrusted  in  B.O.  881,  together  with 
Menes,  with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and 
of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicda. — 2.  Tyrant 
of  Cassanorka  (formerly  Potidaw),  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  obtained  the  supreme  power 
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in  B.C.  879,  and  exercised  it  with  the 
cruelty.  He  was  conquered  and  put  to  dealt 
by  Antigonus  Gonatas. — 8.  Of  Cabtstcs,  a 
comic  poet,  probably  lived  BC.  S00-26Q,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  poets 
of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It  was  from  him  that 
Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio.— 4.  Of 
(Sela  in  Sicily,  a  comic  poet  and  a  cootempo 
rary  of  Menander,  lived  B.C.  840-290.  He  a 
frequently  confounded  with  Apollrdoms  of  Ca- 
rystus. — 6.  A  Gbahmakian  of  Athena,  boo  of 
Asclepiades,  and  pupil  of  Aristarchus  and  Panre- 
tius,  flourished  about  B.C.  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  All  of  which  have  per- 
ished with  the  exception  of  his  Bibliothece. 
This  work  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  land. 
It  contains  a  well-arranged  account  of  the  my- 
thology and  the  heroio  age#f  Greece :  it  begins 
with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to 
the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work  suddenly 
breaks  off. — Edition*:  By  K^yne,  Gottingen, 
1803,  2d  ei;  by  Clavier,  Paris,  1806,  -with  a 
French  translation ;  and  by  Westermann  in  the 
Mythographi,  Brunswick,  1843.  Of  the  many 
other  works  of  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant was  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  com- 
prising the  history  of  one  thousand  and  forty 
years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  RC.  143. — 6.  Of  Pexgaxcs,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia  in 
his  advanced  age,  ;.:il  had  as  a  pupil  the  young 
Octavius,  afterward  Jie  Emperor  Augustus. — 7. 
A  painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  B.C.  408, 
with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  He  made  a  great  advance  in 
coloring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro. — 8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  am" 
Hadrian,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to 
death. — [9.  Of  Phalebux,  one  of  the  intimate 
friends  of  Socrates,  and  who  was  present  at  his 
death. — 10.  Of  Lxmnos,  a  writer  on  agriculture 
previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle.] 

AfollOhIa  ('AiroXXuvia  :  'AkoXKwimttk).  1. 
(Now  Pollina  or  Pollona),  an  important  town  in 
Dlyria  or  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aous,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyra*- 
ans,  and  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  place  of 
commerce  and  learning:  many  distinguished 
Romans,  among  others  the  young  Octavius,  af- 
terward the  Emperor  Augustus,  pursued  their 
studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from  Italy  to 
Greece  and  the  East  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrnachium ;  and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apollonia,  or,  according  to  others',  at  Dyrrha- 
chium.  Vid  Eqnatia  Via.— 2.  (Now  JPolina), 
a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  Amphipolis,  and  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Bolbe.— 3.  (Now  Sizeboli),  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  two 
harbors,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  afterward  called 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modern  name:  it  had  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucul- 
lus  carried  away  a  colossus  of  this  god,  and 
erected  it  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— 4.  A  castle 
or  fortified  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolas,  near  Nau- 
pactus. — 6.  A  town  in  Sicily,  on  the  northern 
coast,  of  uncertain  site. — 6.  (Now  Abullionte).  a 
town   in  Bithynia,  on   the  Lake  Apollouiatis, 
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through  which  the  River  Rhyndacus  flows. — 7: 
A  town  on  the  borders  of  Mysia  aiid  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  Sardis. — 8.  A  town  in 
Palestine,  between  CoesarSa  and  Joppa. — 9.  A 
town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis, 
through  which  the  Delas  or  Durus  (now  Diala) 
flows. — (10.  Now  Marza  Siua),  a  town  in  Cy- 
renaica,  and  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  fire 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Eratosthenes. 

[Apolloxiatis.     Vtd.  Assyria,  1.] 

[ApoLLOKiBAfl  ('AnoXXovidac),  a  Greek  poet, 
tinder  whose  name  there  are  thirty-one  pieces 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lie  flourished 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.] 

[ApollonIdes  {'AiroXXuviotic,  Dor.  'AitoXXov- 
iiac).  1.  Commander  of  the  cavalry  in  Olyn- 
thus,  who  opposed  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  pre- 
vented the  surrender  of  the  town  to  him.  Philip, 
however,  by  his  agents  in  Olynthus,  procured 
his  banishment — 2.  A  Boeotian  officer  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  was,  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  de- 
graded to  a  menial  condition. — 8.  Of  Chios, 
who  betrayed  Chios  to  the  Persian  general 
Memnon  during  Alexander's  eastern  e)»pedi- 
tion:  he  was  afterward  taken  and  put  in  con- 
finement— t.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  friend  of  the 
younger  Cato,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the 
allowableness  of  suicide  before  committing  that 
act  at  Utiea. — 5.  A  Greek  physician  and  sur- 
geon, born  at  Cos,  obtained  reputation  and  hon- 
or at  the  Persian  court  under  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanns.  He  became  engaged  in  a  disreputa- 
ble attempt,  and  was  put  to  death  by  torture.] 

Apollonis  ('AwoXMtvic),  a  city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apol- 
lonis, the  mother  of  King  Eumenes.  It  was 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Asia  which  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius (AD.  m 

AroLLONfas  ('kiroXXuvioc).  1.  Of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes 
about  B.C.  100.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  de- 
spise philosophy.  He  was  surnamed  o  MoAtwof. 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  following. 
«— 2.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molo,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  B.C.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dicta- 
tor, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
of  the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero 
heard  him ;  Cicero  also  received  instruction 
from  Apollonius  at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later. — 
8.  Son  of  Archebulus,  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andrea, in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  a  pupil  of  Didymua.  He  wrote  an  Homeric 
Lexicon,  which  is  still  extant,  and,  though  much 
interpolated,  is  a  work  of  great  value. — Edi- 
tions: By  Villoison,  Paris,  1778 ;  by  H  Tollius, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1788 :  and  by  Better,  Berlin,  1888. 
— 3.  Surnamed  Drscovw,  "  the  ill-tempered,'' 
a  grammarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (AD.  117-161), 
taught  at  Rome  as  well  as  Alexandrea.  He 
and  his  son  Hxrodiawus  are  called  by  Priscian 
the  greatest  of  all  grammarians.  Apollonius 
was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  any 
thing  like  a  system.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  four  are  extant    1.    Tleol  owruieoc  rov 


i  Xbyov  pepov,  "  De  Constrnctione  Oratiouis,"  or 
] "  De    Ordinatiooe    sive    Constructione    Dictio- 
■  num,"  in  four  books  ;   edited   by  Fr.  Sylburg, 
j  Frankt,  1590,  and  by   I.   Bekker,  Berlin,  1817. 
|  2.    Ilepl  avrowfUac,  "  De   Pronomine  ;"  edited 
by  L  Bekker,  Berlin,  1814.    8.  Tlepl  awiia/uM, 
"  De  Conjunctionibus,"  and,  4.  Tlepl  hnfifafuiruv, 
"De  Adverbiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdote 
ii,  p.  477,  Ac.    Among  the  works  ascribed   to 
Apollonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one,  rrcpl  Karajicva- 
fiivT/C  loToptac,  on  fictitious  or  forged  histories : 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  extant  work  'laropiat  dav/iae'uu, 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  an   Apollonius 
(published    by     Westermann,    Paradoxographi, 
Brunswick,  1889);  but  it  is  now  admitted  that 
the  latter  work  was  written  by  an    Apollonius 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. — 6.  Pxrcsus,  from 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians  of    antiquity,   commonly   called    the 
"  Great  Geometer,     was  educated  at  Alexan- 
drea under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and  flour- 
ished about  B.O.  260-220.     His  most  important 
work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight- 
books,  of  which  the  first  four,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek ;  and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic    We  have  also  in- 
troductory lemmata  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus 
Edited  by  Halley,  "  ApoE  Perg.  Conic  lib.  viii," 
Ac,  Oxon,   1710,  foL      The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc 
tory  lemmata  of  Pappus. — 6.  Rhodiub,  a  poel 
and  grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  Illeus  and 
Rhode,  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  or,  according 
to  one  statement,  at  Naucratis,  and  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  222-181).    In  his  youth  he  wae 
instructed  by  Callimachus ;  but  they  afterward 
became  bitter  enemies.    Their  tastes  were  en- 
tirely different ;  for  Apollonius  admired  and  imi- 
tated the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  epic  poets, 
and  disliked  and  despised  the  artificial  and  learn- 
ed  poetry  of  Callimachus.      "When  Apollonius 
read  at  Alexandrea  his  poem  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (Argonautica),  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience ;  he  attributed 
its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callimachus,  and 
revenged  himself  by  writing  a  bitter  epigram 
on  Callimachus  which  is  still  extant     (Anih. 
Orae^  xl,  275.)      Callimachus,  in  return,  attack- 
ed Apollonius  in  his  Ibit,  which  was  imitated  by 
Ovid  m  a  poem  of  the  same  name.    Apollonius 
now  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that 
the  Romans  honored  him  with  their  franchise  - 
hence  he  was  called  the  "  Rhodian."    He  after- 
ward returned  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  read  a 
revised  edition   of  his   Argonautica  with  great 
applause    He  succeeded   Eratosthenes  as  chiel 
librarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  194,  and  appears  to  have 
held '  this  office  till  his   death.     The  Argonaut- 
ica, which  consists  of  four  books,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts :  it  is  a 
close  imitation  of  the  Homeric   language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labor,  and 
thus  forms,  notwithstanding    its  many  resem- 
blances, a  contrast  with  the  natural  and  easy 
flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.    Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  work  was  much  read,  and   P.  Teren- 
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uras  Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  translation  of  it    The  Arqonautiea  of 
Valerius   Flaccus  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 
it — Edition*:  By  Brunck,  Argentorat,  1780; 
by  G.  Schasfer,  Lips.,  1810-18 ;  by  Wellauer, 
Lips,  1828.      Apollonius  wrote    seyer&l  other 
works  which  are  now  lost — 7.    Ttakkksis  or 
Ttan.*cs,  t.  e,  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  a  Py- 
thagorean   philosopher,   was  born    about  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    At  a  period 
when  there  was  a  general  belief  in   magical 
powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius  obtain- 
ed great  influence  by  pretending  to  them ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  his  Life  by  Philostratos 
gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation, 
however  inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd  in 
its  marvels.     Apollonius,   according  to  Philos- 
tratus,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first 
under  Euthydemus  of.  Tarsus ;  but,  being  dis- 
gusted at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  re- 
tired to  the  neighboring  town   of  -iEgBB,  where 
he  studied  the  whole    circle  of   the  Platonic, 
Skeptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
*  and  ended  by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pyth- 
agorean.   He   devoted  himself  to  the  strictest 
asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled  through- 
out the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and 
India.    On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
hear  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power, 
founded,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of 
some  divine  knowledge  derived  from  the  East 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into   Greece,  and 
came  thence  to   Rome,  where  he   arrived  just 
after  an  edict  against  magicians  had  been  issued 
by  Nero.    He  accordingly  remained  only  a  short 
time  at  Rome,  and  next  went  to  Spain  and  Af- 
rica; at  Alexandres  he  was  of  assistance  to 
Vespasian,  who  was  preparing  to  seize  the  em- 
pire.     The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the 
Ionian  cities.     On  the   accession  of  Domitian, 
Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insur- 
rection against  the  tyrant :  he  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  appeared  at  Rome  before 
the   emperor ;  but,   as  his   destruction   seemed 
impending,  he  escaped  by  the  exertion  of  his 
supernatural  powers.    The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at 
the  instant  it  took  place.    Many  of  the  won- 
ders which  Philostratus  relates  in  connection 
with  Apollonius  are  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
Christian   miracles.     The  proclamation  of   the 
birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother  by  Proteus, 
and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  cho- 
rus of  swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures 
in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice 
which  called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be 
added  his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to 
reform  the  world,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
parallel   passages  in  the  Gospel  history,  [from 
which    they  have    evidently    been  borrowed] 
We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius  was  one  among 
many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics  to  our  Sa- 
viour, an  attempt  renewed  by  the  English  free- 
thinkers Blount  and  Lord  Herbert    Still  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  resemblances  are  very  gen- 
sral,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
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the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  i 
controversial  aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although 
real,  only  indicate  that  a  few  things  were  bor- 
rowed, and  exhibit  no  trace  of  a  systematic 
parallel.  Vtd.  Philosibatds.  —  8.  Of  Tvre,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  from  the  time  of  Zero. — 9.  Apollo- 
nius and  Taubisotis  of  Tralles,  were  two  broti 
era,  and  the  sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Farnese  bull,  representing 
the  punishment  of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Ampbi- 
oa  Vtd.  Drocx.  It  was  taken  from  Rhodes  to 
Borne  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  afterward  placed  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it  was  dug  up  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited  in  the  Far- 
nese palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apollooim 
and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era, 

ApollSfhIkis  ('ATroAAoeVtvijf-),  a  poet  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a  few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  B.C.  400.  [The 
fragments  are  collected  in  Meineke's  Fragm.  Cms. 
Orcte^  vol,  i,  p.  482-484,  edit  minor.] 

ApSnus  or  AfSni  Pons  (now  Abano),  warm 
medicinal  springs  near  Patavium,  hence  called 
Aquas  Patavime,  were  much  frequented  by  the 
sick. 

AppIa  or  ApIa  ('kmria,  'An-fa),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia  Pacatiana. 

Appia  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  (regina  viarum,  Stat,  Silvn  ii,  2,  12,),  waa 
commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  when 
censor,  B.C.  319,  and  was  the  great  line  of  com 
munication  between  Rome  and  Southern  Italy. 
It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tret  Taberna,  Appii  Fonat, 
Tarracina,  Fundi,  Formia,  Minturna,  Stnuata. 
and  Catilimm,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  wat 
eventually  extended  through  Calatia  and  Ca» 
dium  to  Beneventum,  and  finally  thence  through 
Venutia,  Tarentum,  and  Una,  to  Brunditium. 

Appilmra  fAmrtovof),  the  Roman  historian, 
was  born  at  Alexandres  and  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  An- 
toninus Pius.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
('Po/ialJia  or  Pu/talKr)  loropia)  in  twenty-four 
books,  arranged,  not  synchronistically,  but  eth- 
nographically,  that  is,  he  did  not  relate  the  his- 
tory of  the  Raman  empire  as  a  whole  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  he  gave  a  separate  account 
of  the  affairs  of  each  country,  till  it  was  finally 
incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  boolcs  were :  1.  The  king- 
ly period.  2.  Italy.  8.  The  Samnites.  4.  The 
Gauls  or  Celts.  6.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands. 
6.  Spain.  1.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria 
and  Farthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithradates 
18-21.  The  civil  wars,  in  nine  books,  froxr 
those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Ac 
tium.  22.  'F.naTWTaerla,  comprised  the  history 
of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle  of  Actrara 
to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  28:  The 
wars  with  Diyria.  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  complete, 
namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  .twenty -third  :  then 
are  fragments  of  several  of  the  others.    11m 
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Fnthian  history,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
as  part  of  the  eleventh  book,  is  not  a  work  of 
Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation  from  Plu- 
tarch's lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus.  Appian's 
work  is  a  compilation.  His  style  is  clear  and 
simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as  an  his- 
torian, and  he  frequently  makes  the  most  ab- 
surd blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus,  and  states 
that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain 
to  Britain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schweig- 
hauser,  Lipa,  1785. 

Appias,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix 
in  the  forum  of  Julius  Cesser.  It  was  surrounded 
by  statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiades. 
Apfii  FoacM.  Vid.  Forum  Affil 
[Appiols,  an  old  city  of  Latium,  said  to  hare 
been  taken  and  burned  by  Tnrquinius  Prisous, 
and  to  have  furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.] 
[Apfius  Claudius.  Vtd.  Claudius.] 
Appulxius  or  ApClkius,  of  Medaura  in  Africa, 
was  born  about  AD.  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterward  studied  the  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  ex- 
tensively, visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and 
becoming  initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length 
he  returned  home,  but  soon  afterward  undertook 
a  new  journey  to  Alexandres.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  (Ea,  and 
was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a 
young  man,  Sicinius  Pontianus,  whose  mother, 
a  very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of  Pudentilla, 
he  married.  Her  relatives,  being  indignant  that 
so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the  family, 
impeached  Appoleius  of  gaining  the  affections 
of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius 
Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  AD.  178,  and 
the  defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little :  be 
occasionally  declaimed  in  public  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  most  important  of  the  extant  works 
of  Appuleius  are,  1.  Metamorphoseon  seu  deAsino 
Aureo  Libri  XL  This  celebrated  romance,  to- 
gether with  the  Annus  of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  work  bearing  the  same 
title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of  Patrta  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the 
hypocrisy  and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of 
priests,  tie  frauds  of  juggling  pretenders  to  su- 
pernatural powers,  and  the  general  profligacy 
of  public  morals.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  discover  a  more  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  Bishop  Warburton,  in  bis  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  the  Qoldeu  Ass  was 
written  with  the  view  of  recommending  the  Pa- 
?an  religion  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and 
especially  of  inculcating  the  importance  of  initia- 
tion into  the  purer  myBtcrie3.  The  well-known 
and  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  nnd  Psyche  is  in- 
troduced in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books. 
This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory,  and  is 
generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  perfectioa  II.  Floridorian 
Libri  IV.    An  Anthology,  containing  select  ex- 


tracts from  various  orations  and  dissertations, 
collected,  probably,  by  some  admirer.  Ill  De 
Deo  Socratis  Liber.  IV.  De  Dogmate  Platonit 
Libri  tret.  The  first  book  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  Plato,  the 
second  of  his  morals,  the  third  of  his  logic.  V 
De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
vepl  Koofiov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
VI.  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  oration 
described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius  Max 
imus.  The  best  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Appuleius  is  by  Hildebrand,  Lips,  1842. 

AppulSius  SATURNixus.     Via.  Satorhinto. 

Afriks  ('Airpirie,  'Arcptac),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his 
father  Psammis,  and  reigned  B.C.  596-670.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Cyrene  he  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Amasib. 

Afronius.  1.  Q,  one  of  the  worst  instru- 
ments of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians. — 
2.  L,  served  under  Drusus  (AD.  14)  and  Ger- 
manicus  (15)  in  Germany.  In  20  he  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa^,  and  prater  of  Lower  GermaDy, 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  a  war  against  the  Frisii.-. 
Apronius  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  the  other  to  Len- 
tulus  Gtctulicus,  consul  in  26. 

[AfrCsa  (now  Ausa),  a  river  of  TJmbria  in 
Italy,  flowing  near  Ariminum.] 

[ApsfcDEs  ('A^ctioflf),  a  Nereid,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad  of  Homer.] 

Afsils  ('Afihai),  a  Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, north  of  the  River  Phasis. 

Amines  (' kipivqc),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rbetorio 
at  Athens  about  AD.  286.  Two  of  his  works 
are  extant :  Ilrpt  ruv  /upuv  tov  troAtrucov  Tioyov 
t(x"V>  which  is  much  interpolated ;  and  Ileal 
rtiv  taxVfiaTlafi^t,uv  Trpo6\rjjiuTov,  both  of  which 
are  printed  in  Want,  Rhetor.  Oraci,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
465,  sqq.,  and  p.  634,  sqq. 

[Apsinthh  ('AiplvdLoi),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
said  by  Herodotus  to  border  on  the  Tbraeian 
Chersonesus.] 

Apsds  (now  Crevasta),  a  river  in  Ulyrin  (Nova 
Epirus),  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Afsybtus.     Vid.  Abstbtus. 

Apia  JulIa  (now  Apt),  chief  town  of  the  Vul- 
gieDtes  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  a  Roman 
colony. 

Aptkra  ('kirrlpa :  'Airrcpaloc :  now  Palao- 
kastron  on  the  Gulf  of  Suda),  a  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  Crete,  eighty  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Afuaki,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  Macro,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long  resistance 
and  transplanted  to  Samnium,  B.C.  180. 

Apulxius.     Vid  Appuleius. 

ApulIa  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, the  whole  of  the  southeast  of  Italy 
from  the  River  Frento  to  the  promontory  Iapy- 
gium,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Frentani,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  Samnium  and  Lucania,  thus  including  the 
modern  provinces  of  Ban,  Otranto,  and  Capx- 
lanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia,  in  its 
narrower  Bense,  was  the  country  east  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  whole  of  the 
aoutheastpart  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia 
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to  the  north  part  of  the  country  from  the  Frento 
to  the  Aufidus,  of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from 
the  Aufidus  to  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and 
of  Iapygia  or  Messapia  to  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining south  part,  though  they  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  Iapygia  all  Apulia  in  its  widest 
meaning.  The  northwest  of  Apulia  is  a  plain, 
but  the  south  part  is  traversed  by  the  east  branch 
of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a  Bmall  tract  of 
land  on  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.  The  population 
was  of  a  mixed  nature :  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  Ulyrian  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  set- 
tled in  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  Iapyx, 
Daunus,  and  Peucetius,  three  sons  of  an  Illyr- 
ian  king,  Lycaon.  Subsequently  many  towns 
were  founded  by  Greek  colonists.  The  Apu- 
lians  joined  the  Samnites  against  the  Romans, 
and  became  subject  to  the  latter  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Samnites. 

Aqos,  the  name  given  by  the   Romans  to 
1  many  medical  springs   and  bathing-places.     1. 

Al'REIXE   Or   CoLONIA    AuKEUA    AqUENSIS    (now 

Baden-Baden).  2.  Cauda  or  Solis  (now  Bath) 
in  Britain,  8.  Cotills,  mineral  springs  in  Sam- 
nium  near  the  ancient  town  of  Cutilia,  which 
perished  in  early  times,  and  east  gf  Reate. 
There  was  a  celebrated  lake  in  its  neighborhood 
with  a  floating  island,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.  Vespasian 
died  at  this  place.  4.  Maitucx  or  Fontks 
Mattiaci  (now  Wietbaden).  in  the  land  of  the 
Mattiaci  in  Germany.  5.  Patavinji  (vid  Aponi 
Fons).  6.  Sextue  (now  Aix),  a  Roman  colony 
(n  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by  Sextius  Cal- 
vinus,  B.C.  122 ;  its  mineral  waters  were  long 
celebrated,  but  were  thought  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Near 
this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teuton!,  B.C. 
102.  7.  Statiells  (now  Aequi),  a  town  of  the 
Statielli  in  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths. 

Ao.cs,  in  Africa.  1.  (Now  Meriga,  ruins),  in 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Ctesariensis. — 2.  Ca- 
uda (now  Gurbot  or  Hammam  V  Enf\  on  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage. — 8.  Regia  (now  Hammam 
Truzza),  in  the  north  part  of  Byzacena. — i. 
TACAPiTANiE  (now  Hammat-el-Khabt),  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Byzacena,  close  to  the 
large  city  of  Tacape  (now  Khabs). 

AqdIla.  1.  Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
probably  about  AD.  180.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  published  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  —  2.  Juxics 
Aquila,  a  Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest, 
probably  lived  under  or  before  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  AD.  198-198.— 8.  L.  Fortius 
Aquila,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  Caesar's 
murderers,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
B.C.  48. — I.  Aquiia  Romanes,  a  rhetorician  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
wrote  a  small  work  entitled  De  Mgurit  SenCen- 
tiarum  et  Elocutionit,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus. — Edition*:  By  Ruhnken, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1768,  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
by  Frotscher,  Lips,  1881. 

AquIlarIa  (now  Alhowareak),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  west  side 
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of  Hermaeum  Promontorium  (now  Cape  Bon), 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage 
It  was  a  good  landing-place  in  summer. 

AquilkIa  (Aquileiensis :  now  Aguileia  or 
Aglar),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the 
very  top  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  riven 
Sontins  and  Natiso,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  EC 
182  as  a  bulwark  against  the  northern  barbari- 
ans, and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  favorable  omen  of  an  eagle  (aquila)  appear- 
ing to  the  colonists.  As  it  was  the  key  of  Italy 
on.the  northeast,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  of  the  Romans.  From  its  posi- 
tion it  became  also  a  most  flourishing  place  of 
commerce:  the  Via  JBmilia  was  continued  to 
this  town,  and  from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rs> 
tia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia 
branched  off  It  was  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  Attila  in  AD.  462 :  its  inhabitant* 
escaped  to  the  Lagoons,  where  Venice  was  after- 
ward built. 

Aquillia  Via,  began  at  Capua,  and  ran  south 
through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salernum;  from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Lnca- 
nia  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  passing  Net*- 
lum,  Interamnia,  Cotentia,  Vibo,  and  Jtfedma,  and 
terminated  at  Rhegiian. 

AqcillIds  or  AQUiiiua,  1.  M',  consul  RC. 
129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  son 
of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  of  maladministration  in 
his  province,  but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the 
judges. — 2.  M'„  consul  in  B.C.  101,  conquered 
the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  revolted  under 
Athenion. .  In  98  he  was  accused  of  maladmm- 
istration  in  Sicily,  but  was  acquitted.  In  88  he 
went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  consular  legates 
in  the  Mithradatic  war :  he  was  defeated,  and 
handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  to 
Mithradates,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring 
molten  gold  down  his  throat 

Aquiluus  Gallub.     Vid  Gau.cs. 

AquilOnia  (AquilOnus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
east  of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Samnite  wars. 

Aquinum  (Aquinas :  now  AomnoX  a  town  of 
the  Volscians,  east  of  the  River  Melpis,  in  a  fer- 
tile country ;  a  Roman  municipium,  and  after- 
ward a  colony ;  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ;  cel- 
ebrated for  its  purple  dye.  (Hor,  Ep,  i,  10, 
27.) 

AquttanIa.  I.  The  country  of  the  Aqmtani, 
extended  from  the  Garumna  (now  Garonne)  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis :  it  was  first  conquered  by  Caesar's  le- 
gates, and  again  upon  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitant* 
in  the  time  of  Augustus. — 2.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Aquitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, was  of  much  wider  extent,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ligerie  (now  Zaire), 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mods  Ceven- 
na,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narboneosis. 
The  Aguitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which 
inhabited  Gaul ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spoor 
ish  origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Bel- 
gians in  language,  customs,  and  physical  pecu- 
liarity. 
.  Aha  Ubiorcm,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Godttbcrg:  others 
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suppose  ib  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
piua  (now  Cologne). 

Arabia  (f/  'KfjaSia :  'kpaty,  pi. 'kpatec,  'ApaCoi, 
Arabs,  Ar&bus,  pL  Arabes,  Ar&bl :  now  Arabia), 
a  country  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  Asia, 
forming  a  large  peninsula,  of  a  sort  of  hatchet- 
shape,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Arabicus 
Sinus  (now  Bed  Sea),  on  the  south  and  south- 
east, by  the  Ebythb^bdm  Mass  (now  Gulf  of 
Bab-el-Man  deb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and  on  the 
northeast  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (now  Pertian 
Ovlf).  On  the  north  or  land  side  its  bounda- 
ries were  somewhat  indefinite,  but  it  seems  to 
have  included  the  whole  of  the  desert  country 
between  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other ;  and  it 
was  often  considered  to  extend  even  further  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  include,  on  the  east,  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  west,  the 
part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even 
as  a  part  of  Egypt,  was  called  Arabia  Nomos. 
In  the  stricter  sense  of  the  name,  which  confines 
it  to  the  peninsula  itself,  Arabia  may  be  consid- 
ered as  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  hoc  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  (at  Suez)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  (now  Shot-el- Arab),  which  just  about 
coincides  with  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees  north 
latitude.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts :  (1.) 
Arabia  Pctr^a  (9  ttcTpaia  'kpatia:  northwest 
port'  of  El-Hejaz),  including  the  triangular  piece 
of  land  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea 
(the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai)  and  the  country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and 
called,  from  its  capital,  Petra,  while  the  literal 
signification  of  the  name, "  Rocky  Arabia,"  agrees 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  country:  (2.)  Ara- 
bia Deserta  (now  El-Jebel),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula :  (8.)  Arabia  Felix  (now 
El-Nejed,  El-Hejaz,  El-Yemen,  El-ffadramaul, 
Oman,  and  El-Hejer)  consisted  of  the  whole 
country  not  included  in  the  other  two  divisions  ; 
the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  leading  them  to  class 
_  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although  it  properly  be- 
'  longs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  consists,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of  steppes  and 
table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases  (  Wadis),  and 
fringed  with  mountains,  between  which  and  the 
sea,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  lies  a  belt 
of  low  land  (called  Tehamah),  intersected  by 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that 
fertility  which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  width  of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places 
on  the  western  coast,  as  much  as  from  one  to 
two  days'  journey,  but  on  the  other  sides  it 
is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  peninsula  (about  Mutkal  in  Oman),  where 
for  a  small  space  its  width  is  again  a  day's 
journey.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of 
the  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramtean,  and  closely 
related  to  the  Israelites.  The  northwestern  dis- 
trict (Arabia  Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the 
various  tribes  which  constantly  appear  in  Jew- 
ish history  :  the  Amalekites,  Midianites,  Edom- 
ites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ac  The  Greeks 
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and  Romans  called  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  Nabathxi,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  The 
people  of  Arabia  Deserta  were  called  Arabes 
Seenltse  (Znnvlrat),  from  their  dwelling  in  tents, 
and  Arabes  Nomades  (Sopuiec),  from  their 
mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wandering 
herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  by  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  de 
scendants,  the  Bedouins  or  Bedawee,  still  do. 
The  people  of  the  Tehamali  were  (and  are)  of 
the  same  race ;  but  their  position  led  them  at 
an  early  period  to  cultivate  both  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  to  build  considerable  cities. 
Their  chief  tribes  were  known  by  the  follow- 
ing names,  beginning  south  of  the  Ksbatbcei 
on  the  western  coast:  the  Thamydeni  and  Minaji 
(in  the  southern  part  of  Hejtu\  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Macoraba  (now  Mecca);  the  Sabsei 
and  Homeritffi,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
peninsula  (now  Yemen);  on  the  southeastern 
coast,  the  ChatramollUe  and  Adramltse  (in  El- 
Hadramaut,  a  country  very  little  known,  even 
to  the  present  day);  on  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern coast,  the  Omanltse  and  Darocheni  (in 
Oman,  and  El-Ahsa  or  El-Hejer).  From  the 
earliest  known  period  a  considerable  traffic 
was  carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  north  (espe 
cially  the  Nabathsei)  by  means  of  caravans, 
and  by  those  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast 
by  sea,  in  the  productions  of  their  own  country 
(chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  precious  stones),  and 
in  those  of  India  and  Arabia.  Besides  this 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  eoun 
tries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military  expe 
ditious  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  "Shepherd-kings,' 
who  for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt, 
were  Arabians.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate 
them.  The  alleged  conquests  of  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected  small 
portions  of  the  country  on  the  north.  Of  the 
Persian  empire  we  ore  expressly  told  that  they 
were  independent.  Alexander  the  Great  died 
too  soon  even  to  attempt  his  contemplated 
scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  peninsula  and 
subduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  kings  of 
Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Naba- 
thsei.  Under  Augustus,  ^Elius  Gallus,  assisted 
by  the  Nabathjei,  made  on  expedition  into  Ara- 
bia Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  intd 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the 
clinate.  Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Pctroaa  was 
conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (A.D.  107), 
and  the  country  of  the  Nabatheei  became  a  Bo- 
man  province.  Some  partial  and  temporary 
footing  was  gained  at  a  much  later  period,  on  the 
southwestern  coast,  by  the  ^Ethiopians;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  north  Chris 
tianity  was  early  introduced  into  the  country, 
where  it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which 
was  Sabaiem,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies), and  with  some  admixture  of  Judaism, 
until  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  in  622.  While  maintain 
ing  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patri- 
archal, under  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families 
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{Bmirt  and  Sheila).  In  the  more  settled  dis- 
tricts, the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings,  and  the  people  were  divided 
into  the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors, 
agriculturists,  merchants,  and  mechanics.  The 
Mohammedan  revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

AbIbiccb  Sums  (6  'Apattudf  koXitoc:  now 
Red  Sea),  a  long  narrow  gulf  between  Africa 
and  Arabia,  connected  on  the  south  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  Augustus  Divte  (now  Straiti 
of  Bab-el-Manieb),  and  on  the  north  divided  into 
two  heads  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea 
(now  Penintula  of  Sinai),  the  east  of  which  was 
called  Sinus  JSlanites  or  JSlanitieus  (now  Gulf 
of  Alcaba),  and  the  west  Sinus  Heroopolites  or 
Heroopoliticua  (now  Gulf  of  Sua).  The  upper 
part  or  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, but  it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent till  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Respecting  its  other  name,  see  Ebtth- 
&adm  Mask 

ABiBfa  ("Apao'ir,  also  'Apdttoe,  'Apttc,  'Apra- 
<tc,  and  'Apratioe:  now  Poorally  or  Agbor),  a 
river  of  Gedroeia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
1000  stadia  (100  geographical  miles)  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  dividing  the  Oritse  on 
its  west  from  the  Arabitaa  or  Arbies  on  its 
cast,  who  had  a  city  named  Arbis  on  its  eastern 
bank. 

AbabIta     Fid.  Ababis. 

[Ababius  (Scholasticus),  a  Grecian  poet,  prob- 
ably in  the  tune  of  Justinian,  who  has  left  seven 
epigrams,  which  are  found  in  the  Anthologia 
Graeca] 

Abaohn^um  ('Apaxvaiov),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Oorin- 
thuu 

Abaohick,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Id- 
mon  of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple. 
Araohne  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and, 
proud  of  ber  talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Mi- 
uerva  (Athena)  to  compete  with  her.  Arachne 
produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the  amours  of 
the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Minerva  (Athena) 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces.  Arachne,  in  despair,  hung  herself:  the 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  ber  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Araohne 
herself  into  a  spider  (apdxyv),  the  animal  most 
xlious  to  Minerva  (Athena).  (Ov,  Met.  vl,  1, 
*eq.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
man  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  spider, 
and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 

AaXoHoafX  ('Apaxuola:  'kpaxurol  or  -urat: 
toutheatiempart  of  Afghanistan  and  northeatt- 
*m  part  of  Selooehittan),  one  of  the  extreme  east- 
em  provinces  of  the  Persian  (and  afterward  of  the 
Parthian)  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Paropamisadss,  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana,  and  on  the  south  by  Gedro- 
sia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
River  Arachotus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
built  by  Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  until  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India 
passed  through  Arachosia. 

AaloHdTOT.     Vid.  Abachosia. 

Abacotkcs  or  Abbtbo  ('ApaxOof  or  'Apiduv : 

now  Arta\  a  river  of  Epirus,  rises  in  Mount 

Laemon  or  the  Tymphean  Mountains,  and  flows 

into  the  Ambraaan  Golf,  south  of  Ambracia: 
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it  is  deep  and  difficult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up 
to  Ambracia 

[Abaoia  ('ApoKiaX  or  Alexandri  Insula  (now 
Cltaredtch  or  Karek),  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  opposite  the  coast  of  Persia,  containing  a 
mountain  sacred  to  Neptune.] 

Abaoththus  ('Apdicwdoc :  now  Zigot),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  southwest  coast  of  iEtolia,  near  Pleo- 
ron,  sometimes  placed  in  Acarnania.  Later 
writers  erroneously  make  it  a  mountain  betweer 
Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  henoe  mention  it  in  con- 
nection witb  Amphion,  the  Bcwtian  hero.  (Pro- 
pert,  iii,  18,  41 ;  Aetao  (t.  e.  Attico)  Araeynlha, 
Virg,  Eel.,  ii,  24.) 

AbIdds  ( 'A/joiJof :  'Apddtof,  Arid!  us  :  in  Old 
Testament,  Arvad:  now  Ruad\  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  (two  geographical  miles),  with  a  city  which 
occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  seven 
stadia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which 
was  a  very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kings, 
under  the  Seleucidss,  and  under  the  Romans 
It  possessed  a  harbor  on  the  main  land,  called 
Ahtabadus. 

Ab*  Pkilsnorcm.     Vid.  PmLSMOBtnc  Abjl 

Abstbtbka  ('Apaidvpta),  daughter  of  Area, 
an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built 
A  ran  tea,  the  most  ancient  town  jn  Phliasia 
After  her  death,  her  brother  Aoris  called  tb» 
country  of  Phliasia  Arothyrea,  in  honor  of  hit 
sister. 

AbIphbn  ('Apa^r/v :  'Apaf^vtof,  'ApafqvoBtv : 
now  Rafina),  an  Attic  dermis  belonging  to  the 
tribe  ^Egeis,  on  the  east  of  Attica,  north  of  tbi 
River  Erasmus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Arab  or  AbXbis  (now  Sadne),  a  river  of  Gaul, 
rises  in  the  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubis  (now 
Doubt)  from  the  east,  after  which  it  becomes 
navigable,  and  flows  with  a  quiet  stream  into  the 
Rhone  at  Lugdunum  (now  Lyon).  In  the  time 
of  Ammianus  (AD.  870)  it  was  also  called  Sau 
eonna,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  Sangona,  whence 
its  modem  name  Saint. 

[AbabShe  {'ApapipiyL  a  barren  district  of 
Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes,  through 
which  JSlius  Gallus  had  to  make  his  way  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  subjugate  Arabia.] 

Ababos  {'Apapuf),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
B.C.  875.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
collected  in  Meineke's  Fragm,  Comic.  Grae^  vol 
L,  p.  680-C82,  edit  minor.] 

Abas.     Vid.  Absthtbea. 

Abaspes  ('ApdoirrK),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xen- 
ophon's  Cyropoedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus 
that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  af- 
terward refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Panthea,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.     Vid  Abeadatas. 

Abatos  ("ApaTOf).  1.  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Acbeeans,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bora  at 
Sioyon,  B.O.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abaxtidas,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was 
oonveyed  to  Argos,  where  be  was  brought  up. 
When   he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he 

§  lined  possession  of  his  native  city,  B.O.  251, 
eprived  the  usurper  Nioocles  of  his  power,  and 
united  Sioyon  to  the  Achasan  league,  which 
gained,  m  consequence,  a  great   accession  of 
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power      Vid  Aoilsl    In  246  he  was  elected 
general  of  the  league,  which  office  he  frequently 
held  in  subsequent   years.    Through  his  influ- 
ence a  great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league ;  but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  jfitolians 
and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.    In  order 
to  resist  these  enemies,  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Antigonus   Doeon,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip ;  but  as  Philip  was 
evidently  snxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Ara- 
tua,  and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in 
218,  by  the  king's  order.    Divine  honors  were 
paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual 
festival  {'kpdrcta,  vid  Diet,  of  Antiq.)  establish- 
ed.    Aratus  wrote  Commentariee,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own   times  down  to  B.C.  220,  at 
which  point  Poltbidb  commenced  his  history. 
— 2.  Of  Soli,  afterward  Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia, 
or  (according  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  flour- 
ished B.O.  270,  and  spent  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.    He  wrote  two  astronomical  no- 
ems,  entitled  Phenomena  (Qatvofieva),  consisting 
of  788  verses,  and  Diotemeia  (Auxnyula),  of  422. 
The  design  of  the  Phenomena  is  to  give  an  in- 
troduction to  the  knowledge  of  the  constella- 
tions, with-  the  rules  for  their  risings  and  set- 
tings.    The  Diotemeia  consists  of  prognostics 
of  the  weather  from  astronomical  phenomena, 
with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.    It 
appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to 
have  been  imitated  by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of 
the  Geoiyics.    The  style  of  these  two  poems  is 
distinguished  by  elegance  and  accuracy,  but  it 
wants  originality   and    poetic  elevation.     That 
they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
atd  Roman  world  {cum  tole  et  luna  temper  Ara- 
tuterit,Or^  Am,  i,  15,  16),  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  commentaries  and  Latin  translations. 
Parts  of  three  poetical  Latin  translations  are 
preserved.    One  written  by  Cioero  when  very 
young,  one  by  Ctesar  Germanious,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. 
— Edition*.     [Most  copious  and  complete,  by 
Buhle,  Lips,  1793-1801,  2  vols. ;  later,  with  re- 
vised text],  by  Voss,  Heidelb,  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
man  poetical  version;    by   Buttmann,   Berol, 
1826 ;  and  by  Bekker,  BeroL,  1828. 

[Ajuuba  (now  St.  TUerij,  earlier  CesseYo,  a 
town  of  the  Volets  Arecomici,  on  the  Arauris, 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis.] 

Abacus  (now  fferault),  erroneously  Rauraris 
in  Strabo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises 
m  Mount  Cevenna,  and  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

AaAusio  (now  Orange,)  a  town  of  the  Cavari 
or  Cavarea,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, on  the  road  from  Arelate  to  Vienna : 
it  still  contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
circus,  acqueduct,  triumphal  arch,  <fee. 

Abaxes  ('Apa^r),  the  namo  of  several  rivers. 
— 1.  In  Armenia  Major  (now  Erafkh  or  Arat\ 
rises  in  Mount  Aba  or  Abus  (near  Erzcroum), 
from  the  opposite  Bide  of  which  the  Euphrates 
flows ;  and,  after  a  great  bend  southeast,  and 
then  northeast,  joins  the  CyruB  (now  Kour), 
which  flows  down  from  the  Caucasus,  and  falls 
with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two  mouths,  in  about 
30°  20'  north  latitude.    The  lower  part,  past  A*- 1 


iaxata,  flows  through  a  plain,  which  was  call 
ed  Td  'kpatnvbv  irediov.  The  Araxes  was  pro- 
verbial for  the  force  of  its  current ;  and  benee 
Virgil  (AV ty,  viiL,  728)  says  ponlem  indignatut 
Araxex,  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a  bridge 
over  it  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xeno- 
phon. — 2.  In  Mesopotamia  Vid.  Abokbhas. 
— 8.  In  Persia  (now  Bend-Emir),  the  river  on 
which  Persepolis  stood,  rises  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  flows 
southeast  into  a  salt  lake  (now  Bakhtegan)  not 
far  below  Persepolis. — 4.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as  the 
Oxus,  Jaxabtes,  or  Volga. — 6.  The  Pinkos,  is 
Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the  violence 
of  its  torrent  (from  ipdoou\ 

Abaxus  ('Apafof :  now  Gape  Papa),  a  prom- 
ontory of  Acbaia,  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

AebKosh  ('Ap6i£*>7f ),  the  founder  of  the  Medi- 
an empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  bare 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  As- 
syrian empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
B.O.  876.  Ctesias  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  the  reign  of  Arbaces,  B.C.  876-848,  and 
makes  his  dynasty  consist  of  eight  kings.  This 
account  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
makes  Dxiocxs  the  first  king  of  Media,  and  as- 
signs only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Abbxla  (rd  'AptrqXa :  now  Erbtlle),  a  city  of 
Adiabene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus 
and  Caprus ;  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Darius  Codomannus  before  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (B.C. 
881),  which  is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  though  it  was  really  fought  near  Gau 
gamela,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Arbela.  The 
district  about  Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  ('Ap- 
&7AMr«c). 

Abbib.     Vid  Akabls. 
[Abbitxb.     Vid  Pktbonidb.] 
Abbuoala  or  AbbooIla  (now  Villa  Fatilaf), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Vaccssi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raooneusis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  long  re- 
sistance. 

AbbcscCla,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in  pan- 
tomimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Aboa  or  -m  {"Apicti  or  -at :  now  Tell-Arka),  a 
very  ancient  city  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon :  a  colony  under  the  Romans,  named 
Area  Gsssarea  or  Osssarea  Libani:  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AboIdIa  CApKaiia :  'Apxae,  pL  'Apxditt ),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Argons,  on  the  north  by 
Acbaia,  on  the  west  by  Elis,  and  on  the  south 
by  Messenia  and  Laconics.  Next  to  Laoonica 
it  was  the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
its  greatest  length  was  about  fifty  miles,  its 
breadth  from  thirty-five  to  forty-one  miles.  It 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
which  likewise  traversed  it  in  every  direction 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of 
Greece.  Its  principal  mountains  were  Oyllene 
and  Erymanthus  in  the  north,  Artemisius  iff  the 
east,  and  Parthenius,  Mamalus,  and  Lyessus  in 
the  south  and  southwest.  Tne  Alpha  as,  the 
greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in  Arcadia 
and  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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country,  i  jceiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
Dortbem  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  were 
barren  and  unproductive ;  the  western  and 
southern  were  more  fertile,  with  numerous  val- 
leys where  corn  was  grown.  The  Arcadians, 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  eponymous  hero 
AaoAS,  regarded  thenselves  as  the  most  ancient 
people  in  Greece :  the  Greek  writers  call  them 
indigenous  (airo^flovec)  and  Pelasgians.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  physical  peculiarity  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  whence  their  worship  of 
Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
of  Diana  (Artemis).  They  were*a  people  sim- 
ple in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  desires : 
they  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  cul- 
tivated it  with  great  success  (toli  cantare  periti 
Arcade*,  Virg,  Ecl^  x,  82),  which  circumstance 
was  supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness 
of  their  character.  The  Arcadians  experienced 
fewer  changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece, 
and  retained  possession  of  their  country  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  Like  the  other  Greek  communities, 
they  were  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  are 
said  to  have  abolished  monarchy  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  to  have 
stoned  to  death  their  last  king  Aristocrates,  be- 
cause he  betrayed  his  allies  the  Messeninns. 
The  different  towns  then  became  independent 
republics,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Mantucka,  Tegka,  Obcbokehus,  Psoran,  and 
Pnmioa,  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians  fre- 
quently served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies 
of  both  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these 
attempts  were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  (B.C.  871);  and  in  order  to  resist 
all  future  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
the  Arcadians,  upon  the  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas,  built  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  and  in- 
stituted a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, called  the  Myrii  {Mvptot,  vid  Diet,  of  Antiq, 
$.  v.).  They  subsequently  joined  the  Aohtean 
League,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

AeoaoIos,  emperor  of  the  East  (A.D.  895- 
408),  elder  son  of  Theodosius  I,  was  born  in 
Spain,  A.D.  888.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius 
he  became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West 
was  given  to  his  younger  brother  Honorius. 
Arcadius  possessed  neither  physical  nor  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  un- 
worthy favorites.  At  first  he  was.  ruled  by  Ru- 
finus,  the  prefect  of  the  East;  and  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  latter  toon  after  the  accession  of 
Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Entropius.  Eutropius  was  put  to 
death  in  899,  and  his  power  now  devolved  upon 
Gainas,  the  Goth ;  but  upon  his  revolt  and  death 
in  401,  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  wife  Eodoxia,  and  it  was  through  her  influ- 
ence that  Saint  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Areadins  died  on  the  first  of  Hay,  408,  leaving 
the  empire  to  his  son,  Theodosius  IL,  who  was 
a  minor. 

[Ajuuonm  fApxadwr),  a  Greek  grammarian 

jf  Antioch,  of  uncertain  date,  but  certainly  not 

earlier  than  200  AJD.    He  wrote  a  useful  work 
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on  accents  (itepl  toVov),  which  is  extant—Si 
tiont :  By  Barker,  Leipzig,  1 820,  and  by  Dindort 
in  his  Grammat.  Oraci,  Leipzig,  1828.] 
Aboahum.  Vid.  Abpinoil 
Aroab  ("A/wcar),  king  and  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Arcadians,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Cal- 
listo,  grandson  of  Lycaon,  and  father  of  Apbldu 
and  Elatus.  Areas  was  the  boy  whose  flat 
his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed  before  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  to  try  his  divine  character.  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  upset  the  table  (rpdirefa)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Arcu 
had  grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father1! 
house  the  town  of  Trapezus.  Areas  and  his 
mother  were  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among 
the  stars. 

Aroksilacs  or  Akoisilas  ('A/NceatXcor,  'Apo- 
eiXac),  a  Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthetor 
Scythes,  was  born  at  Pitane  in  uEolis,  and  flour 
ished  about  B.C.  250.  He  studied  at  first  in 
his  native  town  under  Autolycus,  a  matbema- 
tician  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  first  of  Theophrsstus,  and 
next  of  Polemo  and  of  Cranlor.  He  succeeded 
Crates  about  B.C.  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  or 
middle  (uhrij)  Academy.  He  is  said  to  hive 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  from  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.  His  philosophy  was  of  s  skep- 
tical character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  u 
that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrbon.  He  did  Dot 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our 
capacities  for  obtaining  it,  and  he  combated 
most  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

ArcesIlaob  ('ApueolXaoc).  1.  Son  of  Lycue 
and  Theobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Hector. — 2.  The  name  of 
four  kings  of  Cyrene.  Vid.  Battbs  and  Bo- 
tiada  —  [8.  A  Sicilian,  who  accompanied 
Agathooles  to  Africa,  but,  on  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  that  country,  murdered  his  too 
Archagatbus.— 4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  at 
Rome :  he  was  intimate  with  L  Lentulus,  and 
was  greatly  commended  by  Varro.] 

AscEsios  ('A/Mce/cnof),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeot) 
and  Euryodia,  father  of  Laertes,  and  grandfauVr 
of  Ulysses.  Hence  both  Laertes  and  UlysMi 
are  called  Arcttiadei  ('Apxno'uto^c). 

AhohjB 5r5us  ('Apxaumofac),  the  later  capital 
of  Colchis,  near  the  River  Pbasis. 
[Abohaoatbcs.     Vid.  Aboxsilaos,  S.] 
AbohaudeopClis  ('Apxavdpov  itoTuc),  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  tie  Nile,  between  Cenopus 
and  Cercasorus. 

[Abchkbates  ('ApxeeVjTijc),  son  of  Lvoaon, 
destroyed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  lightning/] 

Abchid&wjs  ('Apftdri/ioc;  Dor.  'AflteoVuMf). 
1.  A  popular  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first 
step  against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Argiousae,  B.O.  406.  The  comiopoeu 
called  him  "blear-eyed"  (yteftov),  and  said  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  fran- 
chise by  fraud.— 2.  An  JEtolian  (called  Arohi- 
damus  oy  Livy),  commanded  the  .iltolian  troops 
which  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  (RO.  199-197).  He  afterward  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Romans,  and  eventual- 
ly joined  Perseus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  ha 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.— 8.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
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Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  S*V6oa, 
utd  ouier  ancient  writers. 

AbchbdIcds  ('Apxiiuco^y,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater 
tod  the  Macedonian  party. 

Aechkgetes  ('A/OTyfnyf),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  probably  in  reference  to  his  being  a 
leader  of  colonies.  It  was  also  a  surname  of 
ether  gods. 

AbchSlaIs  ('ApxcXatt).  1.  In  Cappadocia 
(now  Akierai),  on  Use  Cappadox,  a  tributary  of 
the  Halys,  a  city  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  last 
long  of  Cappadocia,  and  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius. — 2.  A  town  of  Pales- 
one,  near  Jericho,  founded  by  Archelaus,  the 
•on  of  Herod  the  Great 

AbchelXcs  ('ApxiXaot).  1.  Son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his 
successor,  and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumtea,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch. 
In  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  government, 
the  Jews  accused  him  before  Augustus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (AD.  7):  Augustus 
banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died. 
—2.  King  of  Macedonia  (B.C.  413-899),  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Perdiccas  IX,  obtained  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  his  half-brother.  He 
improved  the  internal  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
ana  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
His  palace  was  adorned  with  magnifioent  paint- 
ings by  Zeuxis;  and  Euripides,  Agalhon,  and 
other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his  guests. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Archelaus  was  ao- 
eidently  slain  in  a  hunting  party  by  bis  favorite, 
Oraterus  or  Creteuas;  but,  according  to  other 
accounts,  he  was  murdered  by  Craterus. — 8.  A 
distinguished  general  of  Mithkadates.  In  B. 
0.  87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mithradates 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army;  at  first  he  met 
with  considerable  success,  but  was  twice  de- 
feated by  Sulla  in  86,  near  Obeeronea  and  Or- 
ehomenoe  in  Bceotia,  with  immense  loss.  There- 
upon he  was  commissioned  by  Mithradates  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  be  obtained;  but  subse- 
quently being  suspected  of  treachery  by  the 
kin;,  he  deserted  to  the  Romans  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Mithradatie 
war,  B.C.  81, — 4.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was 
raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.O.  68,  to  the  dignity  of 
priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Oo- 
tnana  in  Pontus  or  Cappadocia.  In  66  or  66 
Archelaus  became  king  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who, 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father,  bad  obtained 
the  sovereignity  of  Egypt  Archelaus,  however, 
was  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six  months,  for  Ga- 
otoius  marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued,  Archelaus  perished. — 6.  Son 
of  No.  4,  and  bis  successor  in  the  office  of  high- 
priest  of  Com  ana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
by  Julius  Caesar  in  47. — 6.  Son  of  No.  6,  re- 
ceived from  Antony,  in  B.C.  86,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia,  a  favor  which  he  owed  to  the 
charms  of  his  mother  Glaphyra.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  Octavianus  not  only  left  Arche- 
laus in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  but  sub- 
sequently added  to  it  a  part  of  Ciucia  and  Xesser 
Armenia.  But,  having  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Tiberius  by  the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to 
O  Caesar  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  soon  after 
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the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  trea 
eon.  His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after, 
AX).  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province. — 7.  A  philosopher,  probably  born  at 
Athens,  though  others  make  him  a  native  of 
Miletus,  flourished  about  B.O.  460.  The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to 
the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  As  a 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of 
his  teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  speculation. 
— 8.  A  Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 9.  A 
sculptor  of  Priene,  son  of  Apollonius,  made  the 
marble  bas-relief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colon- 
na  family  at  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

[Abchiloohcs  {'Afixe foftOf),  son  of  the  Tro- 
jan Anteoor ;  slain  by  Ajax.] 

[Archxxaohcs  ('Apxt/*ax°c)t  »  greek  his- 
torian of  Eubcea,  who  wrote  a  work  on  his  na- 
tive country  (ret  Eitolxu.),  consisting  of  at  least 
three  books.] 

AaoHEiioaus  ('Apx(fwpof),  or  Opheltes,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes,  on  their  expedition 
against  Thebes,  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain 
water,  Hypsipyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Ophel- 
tes, while  showing  the  way  to  the  Seven,  left 
the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the  child 
was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the  Seven. 
But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident  an 
omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  called  the  child  Archemorus,  that 
is,  "  Forerunner  of  Death,''  and  instituted  the 
Nemean  games  in  honor  of  him. 

[AnoHKPTOLEiroa  (' ' ApxtTrrbtouop),  son  of  Iph- 
itus,  charioteer  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  Teucer.] 

[AbohkstbXtos  ('ApxloTparo;),  one  of  the  ten 
generals  appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiodes  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  the 
battle  of  Notium,  B.C.  407. — 2.  A  member  of 
the  fiovfai  at  Athens,  who,  during  the  siege  of 
the  city,  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  B  C. 
406,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  advising  capitu- 
lation on  the  terms  proposed  by  Sparta.] 

ArohbbtpXtus  ('Apjeo-ToaTOf),  of  Gela  or  Syr- 
acuse, about  B.C.  860,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated 
byEnniusin  bis  Carolina  HedypathetieaoT  Hedy- 
pathica  (from  IjAviruBeia). 

[AacHBTics,  a  companion  of  Turnus,  slain  by 
Mnestheus.] 

AbobIas  ('Apxtac ).  1.  An  Heraclid  of  Corinth, 
left  bis  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Aotvson,  and  founded  Syracuse,  B.C.  784,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle. — [2.  A  Theban, 
who  betrayed  the  oitadel  (Cadmea)  to  the  Spar- 
tan commander  Phcebidas,  B.C.  382.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  in  the  interest  of  Spar- 
ta, but  was  slain  by  tne  Theban  exiles  under 
Pelopidas. — 8.  Of  Thubii,  originally  an  actor, 
was  sent,  B.C.  822.  after  the  battle  of  Oranon, 
to  apprehend  the  orators  whom  Antipater  had 
demanded  of  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  fled 
from  Athens.     Vid.  Hyferidks  and  Dimobtue* 
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res.  He  to  nicknamed  ♦uyaooftfpaf,  "exfle- 
hunter;"  and  ended  his  life,  as  be  deserved,  in 
poverty  and  disgrace.] — 4.  A.  Lioimus  Abohias, 
a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  8yria,  about 
B.C.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity  by  his 
verses.  In  102  he  came  to  Borne,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luctuli,  from 
whom  he  afterward  obtained  the  gentile  name 
of  Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  ac- 
companied L.  Lucnllus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and 
followed  him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he 
was  sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave 
war  in  that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in 
which  town  Archias  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen ; 
and  as  this  town  was  a  state  united  with  Rome 
by  a/<wf»»,  he  subsequently  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex  Plau- 
tia  Papiria  passed  in  B.C.  89.  At  a  later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lucollus  the  younger  to 
the  Mithradatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a 
charge  was  brought  against  him  in  01  of  as- 
suming the  citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial 
came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this 
year.  He  was  defended  by  his  friend  M.  Cicero 
in  the  extant  speech  Pro  Archia,  in  which  the 
orator,  after  briefly  discussing  the  legal  points 
of  the  case,  rests  the  defenoe  of  his  client  upon 
his  surpassing  merits  as  a  poet,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  Roman  citizenship.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Archias  was  acquitted,  though  we 
have  no  formal  statement  of  the  feet  Archias 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrio  war  in  honor  of 
4Iarius ;  another  on  the  Mithradatio  war  in  hon- 
or of  Lucullus ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial  was 
engaged  on  a  poem  in  honor  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams 
preserved  under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

[AbohidamIa  ('Apxtiufuia),  the  priestess  «f 
Ceres  (Demeter)  at  Sparta,  who,  through  love 
of  Aristomenes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  ne  had 
been  token  prisoner. — 2.  A  Spartan  woman,  who 
distinguished  herself  by  her  heroic  spirit  when 
Sparta  was  nearly  taken  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.C. 
272,  and  opposed  the  plan  which  had  been  en- 
tertained of  sending  the  women  to  Crete.] 

AbchidAxus  ('Apx'tia/ioc),  the  name  of  five 
kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidanins,  con- 
temporary with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  second  Messenian,  B.C. 
668. — 2.  Son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Leotyohides,  and  reigned  B.C.  469- 
427.  Daring  his  reign,  B.C.  464,  Sparta  was 
made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake ;  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  en- 
S^ed  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots  and 
essenians.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  the 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out:  he  recommend- 
ed his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the 
war,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than 
any  other  Spartan.  After  the  tear  had  been  de- 
clared (BO.  481)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces  till  bis  death  in  429. — 8.  Grandson  of  No. 
8,  and  son  of  Agesilaus  IL,  reigned  BO.  861- 
888.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  took 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  Thebans  and  the 
various  other  enemies  of  Sparta,  and  in  867  he 
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defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Arrives  in  the 
"Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  because  be  had 
won  it  without  losing  a  man.  In  862  he  de- 
fended Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In  the 
third  Sacred  war  (B.C.  856-846)  he  assisted 
the  Phocians.  In  888  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there 
fell  in  battle^— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  8,  and  mo 
of  Eudomidas  L,  was  king  in  B.C.  296,  when 
be  was  defeated  by  Demetrius  Polrrcetes. — 6. 
Son  of  Eudamidas  IL,  and  the  brother  of  Agic 
IV.  On  the  murder  of  Agis,  in  BO.  240,  Ax 
cbidamus  fled  from  Sparta,  but  afterward  ob 
tained  the  throne  by  means  of  Aretus.  He  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  re 
turn  to  Sparta  He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Eurypontid  race. 

ArchIoJnes  ('kpxiyevtK),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practiced 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which 
Galen  wrote  a  Commentary.  He  was  the  moat 
eminent  physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectics, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other 
writers.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  re- 
main. 

AacriLCvoHUB  ('ApxtXoxoc),  of  Paros,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  714- 
676.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
who  held  the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grand- 
father was  Teflis,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his 
mother  a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower 
of  his  age  (between  B.O.  710  and  700),  Arehilo- 
ohus  went  from  Paros  to  Tbasos  with  a  colony, 
of  which  one  account  makes  him  the  leader. 
The  motive  for  this  emigration  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  was  most  probably  the  result  of 
a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added, 
in  the  case  of  Archilochus,  a  sense  of  personal 
wrongs.  He  bad  been  a  suitor  to  Neobule,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  prom- 
ised and  afterward  refused  to  give  his  daughter 
to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this  treatment,  Archil- 
ochus attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  Iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and  his 
daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Cerea 
(Demeter),  and  produced  such  an  effect,  that 
the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  nave 
hung  themselves  through  shame.  The  bitter- 
ness which  he  expresses  in  his  poems  toward 
his  native  island  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part 
also  from  the  low  estimation  in  which  be  waa 
held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Neither  was 
he  more  happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  moat 
melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted  country,  wMeh 
he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.  While  at  Tba 
sos,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Thraciaos  of  the  op- 
posite continent ;  but  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  bis  verse.  A.% 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  and  in  a  war  be- 
tween the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Nexoa, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named  Caloodaa 
or  Oorax.  Archilochus  shared  with  his  con- 
temporaries, Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  Um 
honor  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus ;  but  it  was  uo 
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hi*  satiric   lambio  poetry  that  his  fame  was 
founaed.     His  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest 
feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.    The 
licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point    The  emotion  accounted  most 
conspicuous  in  his  verses  was  "  rage,''  "  Archi- 
lochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo."    (Hor., 
Ar*.  Poit,  79.)    The  fragments  of  Archiloobus 
are  collected  in  Bergk'e  Poet  Lyrici  Grate,  and 
by  Liebel,  ArehilocTu  Bdiquiox,  Lips,  1812,  8vo; 
[2d  edit,  somewhat  enlarged,  Vienna,  1818, 8vo.] 
AacHiiriDas   ('Apxf^oiK)t  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  famous  of   ancient  mathematicians,    was 
born  B.C.  287.    He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  kins- 
man, of  Hiero,  though  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated.    In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  studied  under  Oonou  the  Samian,  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer.    After  visiting 
other  countries,  be  returned  to  Syracuse.    Here 
he  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  ef- 
fectual in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Mar- 
cellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city  for  a  consider- 
able time.    The  accounts  of  the  performances 
of  these  engines  are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and 
the  story  of  the  burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very  cur- 
rent in  later  times,  is  probably  a  fiction.    He 
superintended  the  building  of  a  Bhip  of  extraor- 
dinary size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description  is 
given  in  Atbenteus  (v,  p.  206,  &),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.     He  invented  a  machine  called,  from 
its  form,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water 
out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.    His  most  cele- 
brated performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
tphere  ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  "bodies.    When  Syracuse 
was  taken   (EC.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent 
upon  a  mathematical  problem.    Upon  his  tomb 
was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in 
a  cylinder.     When  Cicero  was  qusestor  in  Sicily 
(75),  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  among  briers,  and  for- 
gotten by  the  Syraeusans.    The  intellect  of  Ar- 
chimedes was  of  the  very  highest  order.    He 
possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless 
by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  discov- 
ers new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects ;  the 
clearness    of  conception   which  is   essential  to 
the  resolution  of  complex  phenomena  into  their 
constituent  elements ;  and  the  power  and  habit 
of  intense    and    persevering    thought,  without 
which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.    The  following  works  of  Archimedes 
have  come  down  to  us :   1.  On  Equiponderant* 
«W  Centre*  of  Gravity.    2.  The  Quadrature  of 
the  Parabola.    8.  Oh  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder. 
4.  On  Dimention  of  the  Circle.    6.  On  Spiral*. 
*•  On  Conoid)  and  Spheroid*.    1.  The  A  renariiu. 
8.  On  Floating  Boaie*.    9.  Lemmata.    The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Torelli,  Oxon,  1792. 
Here  is  a  French  translation  of  his  works,  with 
totes,  by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  and  an  En- 


glish translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  O.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

AaCHiMus  ('Apxivof),  one  of  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  EC.  408. 

Abcuippds  ("Ap^frrjrof),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  about  B.C.  415.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Archippus  are  collected  in  MeineWs 
Fragm.  Comic.  Gracor,  voL  L,  p.  408-415,  edit 
minor.] 

[Archippus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Marrubii 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  allies  of  Turnus  in  his  war 
with  Jineas.] 

A&CHfTAS  ('Apxirac).  1.  Of  Amphissa,  a 
Greek  epic  poet,  flourished  about  B.O.  800. — 2 
Of  Tarentum,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  math- 
ematician, general,  and  statesman,  probably  liv- 
ed about  B.O.  400,  and  onward,  so  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  by  his  influence  with  the  tyrant 
Dionysius.  He  was  seven  times  the  general  of 
his  city,  and  he  commanded  in  several  cam- 
paigns, in  all  of  which  he  was  victorious.  After 
a  life  which  secured  to  him  a  place  among  the 
very  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  ne  was  drowned 
while  upon  a  voyage  ou  the  Adriatic  (Hor, 
Carm,  t,  28.)  As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged 
to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid  muoh 
attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  call*  him 
marie  et  terra  numeroque  carenti*  arena  Memo- 
rem.  To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the 
skill  of  a  pratical  mechanician,  and  constructed 
various  machines  and  automatons,  among  which 
his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular  was  the 
wonder  of  antiquity.  He  also  applied  mathe- 
matics with  success  to  musical  scieuce,  and 
even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His  influence 
as  a  philosopher  was  so  great  that  Plato  was 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  nim  for  some  of  his 
views;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Ar- 
chytas.  [The  fragments  of  Archytas  are  pub- 
lished in  part  by  Gale,  Opuec.  Mythol,  Cantab, 
1671,  Amst,  1688;  and  more  fully  by  Orelli, 
Opuec.  Senient.  et  Moral,  vol  ii,  p.  284,  teqq.] 

Aaooimfisus  ('ApKbvvvooc  :  ' ApKowfatoc),  1. 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus, 
also  called  Atpi*  and, Maori*. — 2.  (Now  Orak 
Ada),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Carta,  opposite 
Halicarnassus,  of  whioh  it  formed  the  harbor. 

AeotInts  ('ApiiTlvof),  of  Miletus,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably 
lived  about  B.C.  776.  Two  epio  poems  were 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  jEthiopit,  which  was 
a  kind  of  continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad :  its 
chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  king  of  the  jEthio- 
pians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew  him.  2.  The  De- 
ttruetion  of  /lion,  which  contained  a  description 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  [The 
fragments  of  Arctinua  have  been  collected  by 
Dfibner,  Homeri  Carm.  et  Cycli  Epici  Reliq, 
Paris,  1887,  and  by  Duntzer,  Die  Fragm.  de*  ep. 
Poetic  bit  auf  Alex,  Koln,  1840 ;  and  Nachtrag, 
p.  16,  Koln,  1841.] 

Aectophvlax.     Vid.  Abctos. 

Abctos  ('Apxrof),  "  the  Bear,"  two  constella- 
tions near  the  North  Pole.    1.  Tux  Gbjut  Bsi* 
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(  kpKTot  itiyakn :  Urta  Major),  also  called  the 
Wagon  (i/iafa :  plauttrum).  The  ancient  Ital- 
ian name  of  this  constellation  was  Septem  Tri- 
on*M,  that  is,  the  Seven  Ploughing  Oxen,  also  Sep- 
lentrio,  and  with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Septentrio  Minor,  or  Letter  Bear: 
hence  Virgil  (jEn,  iii,  866)  speaks  of  geminot- 
que  Trionet.  The  Great  Bear  wns  also  called  He- 
lice  (IXiiai)  from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  curve. — 
2.  The  Lessee  or  Little  Beau  ("A/jictoj-  /«Kpa : 
Urta  Minor),  likewise  called  the  Wagon,  was 
first  added  to  the  Greek  catalogues  by  Thales, 
by  whom  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
East  It  was  also  called  Phomiee  (ioivUri),  from 
the  ciroumatanoe  that  it  was  selected  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  the  guide  by  which  they  shaped 
their  course  at  sea,  the  Greek  mariners  with 
less  judgment  employing  the  Great  Bear  for  the 
purpose;  and  Oynotura  (Kuvdfowpa),  dog's  tail, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  constellation  to  the 
upturned  curl  of  a  dog's  tail.  The  constella- 
tion before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  Bootet 
iHourtic)  Arctophylax  ['  hpiCTO$i1.oJXoT  Arcturut 
'ApKTOvpos,  from  oipoe,  guard) ;  the  two  latter 
names  suppose  the  constellation  to  represent  a 
man  upon  the  watch,  and  denote  simply  the  po- 
sition of  the  figure  in  reference  to  the  Great 
Bear,  while  Bootet,  which  is  found  iu  Homer, 
refers  to  the  Wagon,  the  imaginary  figure  of 
Bootes  beiog  fancied  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
driver  of  the  team.  At  a  later  time  Arctophylax 
became  the  general  name  of  the  constellation, 
and  the  word  Areiurut  was  confined  to  the  chief 
star  in  it  All  these  constellations  are  connect- 
ed in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph  Cai- 
Listo,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Metamorphosed 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  upon  the  earth  into  a  she- 
bear,  Callisto  was  pursued  by  her  son  Areas  in 
the  chase,  and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  kill- 
ing her,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  them  both  among 
the  stars,  Callisto  becoming  the  Great  Bear,  and 
Areas  the  Little  Bear,  or  Bootes.  In  the  poets 
the  ephithets  of  these  stars  have  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  family  and  country  of  Callisto :  thus 
we  find  them  called  Lycaonit  Aretot;  Momalia 
Aretot  and  Momalit  Urta  (from  Mount  Masnalus 
in  Araadia) :  Erymanthit  Urta  (from  Mount  Ery- 
manthus  in  Arcadia) :  Parrhattdet  Stella  (from 
the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia).  Though  most 
traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  bis  daughter 
Erigone.  Hence  the  Septentriooes  are  called 
Bovet  Icarii.  Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq,  p.  147, 148, 
160,  2d  ed. 

AbotObus.     Vid.  Abotos. 

AkdSa  (Ardeas,  -atis:  now  Ardea).  1.  The 
chief  town  of  the  Butuli  in  Latium,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  River  Numieus,  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  situated  on  a  rock  surrounded  by 
marshes,  in  an  unhealthy  district  It  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  Turnus.  It  was 
conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
442,  from  which  time  its  importance  declined. 
In  its  neighborhood  was  the  Latin  Apbrodisium 
or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Ardeatea. — 2.  (Now  Arde- 
tan/),  an  important  town  in  Persia,  southwest 
of  Persepolis. 

[AEOiaiooA('Apd^)outo,now^Jti«rfa<//  Hee- 
teu).  1.  A  town  above  Babylon,  where  the  Eu- 
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phrates  was  so  diverted  from  its  course  that  it 
pawed  three  times  through  this  place — 2.  A 
town  of  Susiana,  not  far  from  Susa ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Araoca  of  later  writers,  where  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  settled  the  captured  Eretrians.] 

[Abdescus  ('ApdrjBKoc),  a  river  of  European 
Sarmatia,  flowing  into  the  Ister ;  the  god  of  tti* 
stream  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a  son  of  Ooe- 
anus  and  Tetbys.] 

Abduenna  Silva  (now  the  Ardennes),  a  vast 
forest  in  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  extended  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and 
Rami,  and  north  as  far  as  the  Scheldt :  there 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  this  forest, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  disappeared. 

Aedvs  ('Apdvf),  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reignedB.O.  618-629 :  he  took  Prieue,  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

AekI  or  AbStias  ('Apeia  or  'Kpirriht  vJJcrof, 
i.  c,  the  island  of  Ares:  now  Kerasunt  Ada), 
also  called  Cbalcerltis,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  close  to  Phamacea,  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts. 

[AbeoSkis  ^Apvyovlc),  wife  of  Ampycus,  and 
mother  of  Mopsus.] 

[Abeiiycus  ('AptitXvKoe),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
slam  by  Patroclus.] 

Abeith5us  ('ApntBooe).  1.  King  of  Ante  is 
Boeotia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called 
in  the  Iliad  (viL,  8)  Kopwynjc,  because  he  fought 
with  a  club :  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian 
Lycurgue,— [2.  Charioteer  of  Rhigmus,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

A  eel  Ate,  Abelas,  or  AeelItum  (Arelatensis 
now  Arlet),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at 
the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left 
bank,  and  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  sixth  legion,  Colonia  Arelatt  Sexto- 
novum.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Csesar,  and  un- 
der the  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Coo- 
stantine  the  Great  built  an  extensive  suburb  on 
the  right  bank,  which  he  connected  with  the 
original  city  by  a  bridge.  The  Roman  remains 
at  Aries  attest  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city : 
there  are  still  to  be  Been  an  obelisk  of  granite, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre,  amphi- 
theatre, palace  of  Conatantine,  and  a  large  Bo- 
man  cemetery. 

[Abelltos  Fusens.     Vid.  Fusoos.] 

AeemobToa.     Vid.  Abmobjca. 

Abenaccm  (now  Arnheim  or  uErt  t),  a  town 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica, 

[Abekas  Moktes  (now  Arena*  Gordo*),  high 
sand  hills  in  Hispania  Erotica,  between  the  Bat- 
tig  and  Urium.] 

[Abene  ('kpTJvj)).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Spartan 
king  GSbalus,  wife  of  Aphareus. — 2.  A  city  of 
Elis,  on  the  River  Minyeius,  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  foregoing ;  it  was  the  residence 
of  Aphareus.] 

ArkSpJoos.     Vid.  Athena 

Abes  ("Apw),  (the  Latin  Mart),  the  Greek 
god  of  war  and  one  of  the  great  Olympian  gods, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Hera  (Juno).  The  character  of  Ares  (Mars)  in 
Greek  mythology  will  be  best  understood  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  (Minerva)  represents  thoughtfulness  and 
wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  protects  men 
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and  their  habitation*  daring  its  ravages.  Are* 
(Mars),  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  bold  force  and  strength,  and 
not  eo  much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  con- 
fusion, and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth 
var,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  directs  its  course,  but  Ares 
(Mars)  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slaughter 
of  men,  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is 
not  even  influenced  by  party  spirit,  but  some- 
time* assists  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other 
side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate ;  whence 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  calls  him  dUoirpocaAAof.  (iZ,  v, 
369.)  This  savage  and  sanguinary  character  of 
Area  (Mars)  makes  him  hated  by  the  other 
gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Area  (Mars),  with  all  his  overwhelming 
physical  strength,  as  always  victorious;  and 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  higher  powers, 
be  is  usually  conquered.  He  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  who  was  assisted  by  Athena  (Miner- 
va), and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like  ten  thousand 
warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloldoa  hod  likewise 
conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes 
(Mercury).  He  was  also  conquered  by  Hercules, 
with  whom  he  fought  on  account  of  his  son  Cyc- 
iius,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Olympus. 
This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but,  withal,  handsome 
god,  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus). VuL  Aphrodite.  When  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus) loved  Adonis,  Ares  (Mars),  in  his  jealousy, 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  boor,  and  killed 
his  rival  Vid.  Adonis.  According  to  a  late 
tradition,  Ares  (Mars)  slew  Halirrhothius,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares 
(Mara).  Hereupon  Poseidon  (Neptune)  accused 
Ares  (Mars)  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Arcs  (Mars) 
was  acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The 
warlike  character  of  tho  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that 
country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  his  worship.  In  Scythia  be  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  sword,  to  which 
not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men  also, 
were  sacrificed.  In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of 
Ares  (Mars)  was  not  very  general  All  the 
stories  about  Ares  (Mars),  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  north  of  Greece,  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  into  the  latter  coun- 
try from  Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their 
god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares.     VuL  Mass. 

[AjutgiAS  ('Apsalat),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
in  Athens  under  the  Spartan  ascendency.] 

Akestor  I'ApioTup),  father  of  Argus,  the 
guardian  of  Io,  who  is  therefore  called  AretUr- 
ida. 

AaxiMaa  ('AperaXor),  the  Cappadocian,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek 
physicians,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  general 
treatise  on  diseases  in  eight  books,  which  is  still 
extant  The  best  edition  is  by  0.  G.  Kuhn, 
lips,  1828. 

[  ArktAoh  {'Aprrdav),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Teu- 
eer.] 

Aekias  ('AorrarX  the  name  of  several  kings 


of  Arabia  Petrsaa.    1.  A  contemporary  of  Ponv 

Sey,  invaded  Judasa  in  B.C.  65,  in  order  to  place 
[yrcanus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven  back  by 
the  Romans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobu- 
lus.  His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded 
by  Seaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompev. — 2.  The 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judam 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretos  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Herodiaa.  This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  who  had  possession  of  Damascus 
at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  AD.  31. 

Aobte  ('Aptjrv).  1.  Wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Fhteacians,  received  Ulysses  with  hospi- 
tality.— 2.  [Abxtx,  in  Greek  'Ajmtjj],  daughter 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Aristomache,  wife  of 
Thearides,  and  after  his  death  of  her  uncle 
Dioa  After  Dion  had  fled  from  Syracuse, 
Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to  marry 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  frieDds;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  bis  wife  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  younger  Dionysius.  After  the  assassination 
of  Dion  in  8S3,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies. 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which 
she  transmitted  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aris- 
tippus. 

AkeihCsa  ('AplOovaa),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  fanyus  fountain  of  Arcthusa, 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  For 
details,  see  Alfueus.  Virgil  (Eelog,  iv,  1 ;  x,  1) 
reckons  her  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as 
the  divinity  who  inspired  pastoral  poetry.  There 
were  several  other  fountains  in  Greece  which 
bore  the  name  of  Aretbusa,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  one  in  Ithaca,  now  Leba&o,  and 
another  in  Eubcea,  near  Cbalcis. 

AbkthCsa  ('Apidovaa :  now  Er-Ratm).  1.  A 
town  and  fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria :  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  seat  of  a  petty  Arabian  prin- 
cipality.— [2.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  between  Am 
phipohs  and  the  Lake  Bolbe. — 3.  A  bituminous 
lake  in  Greater  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  was  said  to  flow  without  mingling  its 
waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source. 
Strabo  gives  as  the  Oriental  names  of  this  lake, 
Arsene  and  Tbospilis.] 

AafirUs.     Vid.  Abka. 

AbetIum.     Vid.  Aurmm. 

[AbStds  ("AoifTor).  1.  8on  of  Priam,  slain  by 
Automedoa — 2.  Son  of  Nestor.] 

Abeus  ('Apevr),  two  longs  of  Sparta.  1.  Suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Oleomenes  IL,  since  his 
father  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and 
reigned  RC.  809-265.  He  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  th» 
dominion  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  at  length 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Macedonians  in  266, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Acrotatus. — 
2.  Grandson  of  No.  1,  reigned  for  eight  years 
(the  duration  of  his  life)  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  uncle  Leonidu  IL,  who  succeeded  him 
about  B.O.  256. 

[Abeus  ('Apetof),  of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  _  or 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  enjoyed  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  was  said 
to  nave  been  his  instructor  in  philosophy.] 
|     [ AaivA  (now  Alamon,  or,  according  to  Floras, 
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Veero),  a  tributary  of  the  Darius,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconeneis.] 

Abxvao.e  or  Abxvaoi,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  CeltiberiaDS  in  Spain,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tagus,  derived  their  name  from 
the  River  Arena  (q.  v.). 

AsQiius  ('Apyaloc).  1.  King  of  Macedonia, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  X,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty. — 2.  A  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiocas  IL,  and  reigned  two 
years. 

Abgsus  Mows  ('Apyatot :  now  Erdjieh-Dagh), 
a  lofty  snow-capped  mountain  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Cappadocia ;  an  offset  of  the  Anti-Taurus. 
At  its  foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Mazaca 
or  Cassarea. 

AaaAMTHOitfara  ('Apyavtidvioc),  king  of  Tartes- 
sus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  eighty  years,  and  to  have  lived  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

AboanthonIds  or  Abganthcs  Mons  (t&  'Ap- 
yavBuviov  opoc:  now  Katirli),  a  mountain  in 
Bithynia,  running  out  into  the  Propontis,  forming 
the  Promontorium  Posidium  (Cape  Bout),  and 
separating  the  bays  of  Cios  and  Astacus. 

[Abge  ('Appi),  a  Hyperborean  maiden,  who 
came  with  Opis  to  Delos.] 

Abgenitom  or  Arginux  ('Apyewov ,  'Apyivov : 
now  Cape  Blanco).  1.  A  promontory  on  the 
Ionian  coast,  opposite  to  Chios. — [2.  A  promon- 
tory of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  now  Capo 
San  Aletrio.]  * 

[AegennOsa,  an  island  with  a  city  of  same 
name  between  the  promontory  of  Argennum, 
and  the  Ionian  coast,  and  the  promontorium  Po- 
sidium in  the  island  of  Chios.] 

[Abokntanvk  (now  San  Marco),  a  city  of 
Bruttium.] 

[Abgentaria  or  Abgentuabia,  also  Aegento- 
vabia  (now  Anenheim),  the  capital  city  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  where  Qratian  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni  AD.  378.] 

Abgenteus  (now  Argent),  a  small  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  flows  into  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Forum  Julii. 

AxqehtobItuh  or  -tub  (now  Strauburg),  an 
important  town  on  the  Rhine,  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  eighth  legion,  and  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  its  neighborhood  Ju- 
lian gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aleman- 
ni,  AD.  857.  It  was  subsequently  called  Strate- 
burgum  and  Stratitburgum,  whence  its  modem 
name. 

Auges.     Vid  Cyclopes. 

AbqIa  ('Apyeia).  1.  Daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polynices. — [2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Autesion,  wife  of  the  Spartan  king  Ans- 
todemus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Prooles.] 

AboIa  ('Apyeia).     Via.  Abgos. 

[AbgiliOnis  ('Apyite avic),  a  Spartan  female, 
mother  of  the  celebrated  general  Braeidas.] 

Aboiletdm,  a  district  in  Rome,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  south  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capito- 
line  and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  mechanics  and  booksellers.  The  origin  of 
tho  name  is  uncertain :  the  most  obvious  deri- 
vation is  from  argilla,  "potter's  clay ;"  but  the 
more  common  explanation  in  antiquity  was  Argi- 
letum,  "  death  of  Argus,"  from  a  hero  Argus  who 
was  buried  there. 
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Aaaims  ("ApyiZos :  'ApyCUot ),  a  town  in  Bi 
saltia,  the  eastern  part  of  Mygdonia,  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Amphipolis  and  Broiniscus,  av  col 
ony  of  Andros. 

ArqisOsj  ('Apyivoiaai  or  'Apyivovoaai),  three 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  JSolis,  opposite 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  the  Athenians  over  the  Laoedgimonians 
under  CalUcratidas,  RC  406. 

[  AbgiSfe  ('Apytfhni)>  *  nymph,  mother  of  the 
Thracian  bard  Thamyris  by  Phuammon.] 

Argifhomtes  ('ApycifovTiic),  "  the  slayer  of 
Argus,"  a  surname  of  Hermes. 

Aegipp^i  ('Apyiiriraioi),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatics,  who  appear,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Herodoms  (iv,  28),  to  have  been 
of  the  Calmuo  race. 

ArfbiBSA.     Vid  Aeguba. 

Argithba,  the  chief  town  of  Athamama,  in 
Epirus. 

AbgIva,  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Juno,  from  Ar- 
gos,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, she  was  especially  honored.     Vid.  Abgos. 

Aaarvx     Vid  Abgos. 

Argo.     Vid  Abqonadta 

[Aboolicus  Sinus.     Vid  Abgos.] 

Argolis.     Vid  Abgos. 

Argonaut.*  ('Apyovavrai),  the  Argonauts, 
"  the  sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who 
sailed  to  -<Ea  (afterward  called  Colchis)  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The 
story  of  the  Argonauts  is  variously  related  by 
the  ancient  writers,  but  the  common  tale  ran  as 
follows :  In  Iolcus  in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias, 
who  had  deprived  his  half-brother  ^Eson  of  the 
sovereignty.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jason,  the 
son  of  jEson,  Peuas  persuaded  Jason  to  fetch 
the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended  on  an 
oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars)  in  Colchis, 
and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  dragon. 
Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and 
commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to  build 
a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  which  was  called  Argo 
('Apyii)  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the 
age,  and  their  number  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  fifty.  Among  these  were  Hercules,  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of 
Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the  seer  Mopeus, 
Philammon,  Tydeus,  Theseus,  Amphiaraus,  Pe- 
leus,  Nestor,  Admetus,  Ac  After  leaving  Iol- 
cus they  first  landed  at  Lemnos,  where  they 
united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  island, 
who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cyzicus,  where  Kmg  Cyzicus  re- 
ceived them  hospitably.  They  left  the  coun- 
try during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back 
on  the  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were 
taken  for  Pelasgions,  the  enemies  of  the  Do- 
liones, and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cyzi- 
cus was  shun;  but,  being  recognized  by  the 
Argonauts,  they  buried  him,  and  mourned  over 
his  fate.  They  next  landed  in  Mysia,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who 
haa  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylas, 
whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off  while  he  was 
fetching  water  for  his  companions.  In  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  King  Amyous  chal- 
lenged the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him;  and 
when  he  was  lolled  by  Pollux,  [the  Bebryoea, 
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to  avenge  the  death  of  their  king,  made  an 
attack  on  Pollux,  but  the  Argonauts,  having 
seised  their  arms,  repulsed  them,  and  slew  many 
in  their  flight ;  the;  then]  sailed  to  Salmydes- 
sns  in  Thrnee,  where  the  seer  Fhineus  was  tor- 
mented by  the  Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts 
consulted  him  about  their  voyage,  he  promised 
them  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  delivering 
him  from  the  Harpies.  This  was  done  by  Zetes 
and  Calais,  two  sods  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the 
Symplegades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and 
to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they  themselves 
would  have  to  do.  When  they  approached  the 
Symplegades,  they  sent  out  a  dove,  which,  in  its 
rapid  flight  between  the  rooks,  lost  only  the  end 
of  its  tad.  The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Judo  (Hera),  followed  the  example  of 
the  dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship, 
with  the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the 
stern.  Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  im- 
movable in  the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the  Argonauts  were 
kindly  received  by  their  king,  Lycus.  The  seer 
Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys  died  here,  and 
the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied  by  Anoeeus. 
They  now  sailed  along  the  ooaat  until  they  arriv- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Phasis.  The  Col- 
chian  king  ^Eetes  promised  to  give  up  the  golden 
fleece  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fire- breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been 
used  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had 
received  from  Minerva  (Athena).  The  love  of 
Medea  furnished  Jason  with  means  to  resist 
fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
kiD  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring  up  from 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason  was 
engaged  upon  his  task,  iKetes  formed  plans  for 
burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  lulled 
to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together 
with  Medea  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus, 
embarked  by  night  and  sailed  away.  iEetes 
punned  them ;  but,  before  he  overtook  them, 
Medea  murdered  her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces, 
sod  threw  his  limbs  overboard,  that  her  father 
might  be  detained  in  his  pursuit  by  collecting 
the  limbs  of  his  child.  ^Eetcs  at  last  returned 
home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number  of  Colchians, 
threatening  them  with  the  punishment  intended 
for  Medea  if  they  returned  without  her.  While 
the  Colchians  were  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
the  Argonaut*  had  already  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Eridanus.  But  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
aogrv  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a  storm 
which  east  the  ship  from  its  course.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  Islands,  the  ship  began 
to  ipesk,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Jupiter 
(Zens)  would  not  cease  unless  they  sailed  toward 
Aosoaia,  and  got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now 
■ailed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Ligyaos  and  Celts, 
sad  through  the  sea  of  Sardinia,  and,  continuing 
•heir  course  along  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they 
arrived  in  the  Island  of  jEasa,  where  Circe  puri- 
fied them.  When  they  were  passing  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  prevent  the  Argonauts 


being  allured  by  them.  Bute*,  however,  swam 
to  them,  but  Venus  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  to 
Lilybraum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  conducted 
them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdia  and  between 
the  whirling  rocks  (irerpai  ntoyicTai) ;  and,  sail- 
ing by  the  Thracian  island  with  its  oxen  of 
Helios,  they  came  to  the  Pbssacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous, 
In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ceraunian  Mountains ;  others 
occupied  the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Illyncum  ;  and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argo- 
nauts in  the  island  of  the  Phamcians.  But  as 
their  hopes  of  recovering  Medea  were  deceived 
by  Arete,  the  queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in 
the  island,  and  the  Argonauts  continued  their 
voyage.  During  the  night  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  storm ;  but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  enabled  them  to  discover  a 
neighboring  island,  which  they  called  Anaphe. 
Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn 
rites  were  instituted,  which  continued  to  be  ob- 
served down  to  very  late  times.  Their  attempt 
to  land  in  Crete  was  prevented  by  Talus,  who 
guarded  the  island,  but  was  killed  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Medea.  From  Crete  they  sailed  to 
iEgina,  and  from  thence  between  Euboea  and 
Locris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the  events  sub- 
sequent to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  vid,  ./Ebon, 
MiinsA,  Jason,  Pelias.  The  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minyans, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iolcus,  made 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode,  by  Apollouius  Rbodius  in  his 
Argonauiica,  and  by  his  Roman  imitator,  Vale- 
rius Flaocus. 

Argos  (to  'Apyoc,  -eof),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
872)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Latin 
word  offer.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the 
Pelasgic  Argos,  that  is,  a  town  or  district  of 
Thessaly,  ana  of  the  Acluean  Argos,  by  which 
he  means  sometimes  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
sometimes  Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argos,  of 
which  Mycenae  was  the  capital,  and  sometimes 
the  town  of  Argos.  As  Argos  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  import 
ant  part  of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyeioi  often  occur 
in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Creeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets  also 
use  Aroivi. — 1.  Aaoos,  a  district  of  Peloponne- 
sus, called  Argolu  (Ji  'Apyo/Uf)  by  Herodotus,  but 
more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Argot,  Arg\a  (4  'kpyeia),  or  Argolie*  ($  'Kayo- 
Xuaij).  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argos 
or  Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis,  un- 
der the  Romans,  signified  the  country  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laoonia,  and 
included  toward  the  east  the  whole  Aote  or  pen 
insula  between  the  Saronio  and  Argolie  gulfs ; 
but^  during  the  time  of  Grecian  independence, 
Argolis  or  Ar^os  was  only  the  country  lying 
round  the  Argoficus  Sinus  (now  Oulfoflfauplia), 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Arcadian  Mountains, 
and  separated  on  'Jie  north  by  a  range  of  mount- 
•i 
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■ins  from  Corinth,  Cleonaj,  and  Phlius.  Argolis, 
as  understood  by  the  Romans,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country : 
the  only  extensive  plain  adapted  for  agriculture 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Argos. 
Its  livers  were  insignificant,  and  mostly  dry  in 
summer :  the  most  important  was  the  Inachus. 
The  country  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ar- 
gia  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauria,  Troizknia,  and 
Hebjhonis.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were,  according  to  mythology,  the  Cy- 
ourii ;  but  the  main  part  of  the  population  con- 
sisted of  Pelasgi  and  Acheei,  to  whom  Dorians 
were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2. — 2.  Argos,  or 
Aegi,  -orum,  in  the  Latin  writers,now  Argo,  the 
capital  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most 
important  town  of  Peloponnesus,  situated  in  a 
level  plain  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Inachus.  It 
had  au  ancient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(duas  arte*  lutbent  Argi,  Liv,  xxxir,  25).  It 
possessed  numerous  temples,  and  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Juno  (Hera), 
whose  great  temple,  Heramm,  lay  between  Argos 
and  Mycenae.  The  remains  of  the  Cyclopum 
walls  of  Argos  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Inachus  or  his  son 
Puoroneus,  or  grandson  Argus.  The  descend- 
ants of  Inacbus,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Pelasgian  kings,  reigned  over  the  country  for 
nine  generations,  but  were  at  length  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said  to 
have  corns  from  Egypt  The  descendants  of 
Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a  dependent 
state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon ;  but  under 
Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
rians Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whoso 
descendants  ruled  over  the  country;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achaean.  AU  these  events  belong  to  Mythol- 
ogy ;  and  Argos  first  appears  in  history  about 
B.C.  760,  as  the  chief  state  of  Peloponnesus, 
under  its  ruler  Phidon.  After  the  time  of  Phi- 
don  its  power  declined,  and  it  was  not  even  able 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  other  towns 
of  Argolis,  Its  power  was  greatly  weakened 
by  its  wars  with  Sparta.  The  two  states  loDg 
contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which  lay 
between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of 
their  three  hundred  champions,  about  B.O.  660. 
In  B.C.  524,  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  de- 
feated the  Argives  with  such  loss  near  Tiryns 
that  Sparta  was  left  without  a  rival  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  consequence  of  its  weakness  and  of 
its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos  took  no  part  in  the 
Persian  war.  In  order  to  strengthen  itself,  Ar- 
gos attacked  the  neighboring  towns  of  Tiryns, 
Mycenae,  Ao,  destroyed  them,  and  transplanted 
their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The  introduction 
of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  royalty  and  of  Done  institutions, 
and  by  the  establishment  i  f  a  democracy,  which 
continued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of 
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tyrants.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argo*  sided 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.  In  B.C.  243  it 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aehaia.  At  tin 
early  time  Argos  was  distinguished  by  its  culti- 
vation of  music  and  poetry  [vid  Sacadas,  Tkl- 
esula);  but  at  the  time  of  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and  science  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at  Argos.  It 
produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom  Aoexa- 
das  and  Polyclktus  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Argos  AnpmL<5cHicmi  ('Apyoc  to  'AfiftZoxi 
K&v),  the  chief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acaroa- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  found- 
ed by  the  Argive  Akphilochus. 

Argos  Hrrrftm.     Vid,  Arpl 

[Argos  Pxiasgioux  ("Apyog  to  HeXaayiK&v), 
an  ancient  city  and  district  of  Thessaly,  men- 
tioned by  Homer;  but  in  Strabo's  time  the  city 
no  longer  existed.] 

Argocs  Pobtub  (now  Porto  FerraioX,  a  town 
and  harbor  in  the  Island  of  Ilva  (now  Elba). 

ArgOra  {'Apyovpa),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotias  in 
Thessaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (//,  ii,  138). 

Argus  ("Apyor).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Niobe,  third  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos 
derived  its  name. — 2.  Surnamed  Panoptet,  "  the 
All-seeing,"  because  he  had  a  hundred  eyes,  son 
of  Agenor,  Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Argus.  Juno 
(Hera)  appointed  him  guardian  of  the  cow  into 
which  Iohadbeeu  [.••tamorpbosed;  but  Mercury 
(Hermes),  at  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
outting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep 
by  the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Jnno  (Hera) 
transplanted  bis  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
her  favorite  bird.— 3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo, 
son  of  Phrixus,  Arestor,  or  Polybus,  was  sent  by 
jEetes,  his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrix- 
us, to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece. 
On  his  voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was 
found  by  Jason  in  the  Island  of  Arelias,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Colchis. 

Argyra  ('Apyvpu),  a  town  in  Aehaia  near  Pa- 
trie,  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 

Argyripa.     Vid.  Arm. 

Aria  ('Apeia,  'Apia :  "Apeioe,  'Aptoe :  the  east- 
ern part  of  Khorauan,  and  the  wettern  and  north- 
western part  of  Afghanistan),  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian Empire,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Paropamisadae,  on  the  north  by  Margiana  and 
Hyrcania,  on  the  west  by  Parthia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  desert  of  Carmonia.  It  was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on-  the  north  and  east  by 
mountains,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  sandy 
deserts ;  and,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
sandy  table-land,  now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran, 
it  contained  several  very  fertile  oases,  especially 
in  its  northern  part,  along  the  base  of  the  Snri- 
phi  (now  Kohittan  and  Hazarah)  Mountains, 
which  was  watered  by  the  river  Arios  or  -as 
(now  Hcrirood),  on  which  ftood  the  later  capital 
Alexandres  (now  Herat).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Etymandrus  (now  Helmund)  also  belonged  to 
Aria,  and  the  lake  into  whicn  it  falls  was  called 
Aria  Lacus  (now  Zvtrrali).  From  Aria  was  de 
rived  the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern  pro 
vinces  were  inoluded.     Vid.  Abiaha. 
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Abja  Laccs.     Vtd.  Asia. 

Ariabiokis  ('A/Kafoyvr/r),  son  of  Darius  Hya 
taspia,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salarnis,  B.C. 
480. 

Akiadss  ('Apidiiti),  daughter  of  Miqos  and 
Pasiphae  or  Creta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus 
when  he  was  sent  by  his  lather  to  convey  the 
tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus,  and 
gave  him  the  clew  of  thread  by  means  of  which 
he  found  bis  way  oat  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
which  she  herself  had  received  from  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus).  Theseus,  in  return,  promised  to 
marry  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete  with 
him ;  but  on  their  arrival  in  the  Island  of  Dia 
(Naxos),  she  was  killed  by  Diana  (Artemis). 
Tliis  is  the  Homeric  account  (Od.,  xL,  322); 
but  the  more  common  tradition  related  that 
Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Naxos  alive,  either  be- 
cause he  was  forced  by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bring 
a  foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Bacchus  (Dionysus' 
found  ber  at  Naxos,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
placed  among;  the  stars  the  crown  which  be 
gave  ber  at  their  marriage.  There  are  several 
circumstances  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which 
offered  the  happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art, 
and  some  of  the  finest  ancient  works,  on  gems 
is  well  as  paintings,  are  still  extant,  of  which 
Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Aaxaos  ('Apuiioc)  or  Aamous  ('Apitiaioc), 
the  friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401. 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

AaiAicns  ('Apta/a/iit),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  the  father  of  Ariarathes  I., 
and  the  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariara- 
thes H. 

Aeiana  ('Aptav7J :  now  Iran),  derived  from 
Asia,  from  the  specific  seuec  of  which  it  must 
be  carefully  distinguished,  was  the  general  name 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Empire,  and  included  the  portion  of  Asia  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  provin- 
ces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisadte,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiano,  Gedrosio,  and  Carmania 
(oow  Khorauan,  Afghanittan,  Btloochittan,  and 
Airman).  But  the  name  was  often  extended  to 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  margin  of  the 
Tigris  valley,  so  as  to  include  Media  and  Persis, 
and  also  to  the  provinces  north  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  namely,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (now 
Bokhara).  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  re- 
specting the  greater  part  of  this  region  was  con- 
fined to  what  was  picked  up  in  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from  merchant 
caravans, 

JAuaxtas,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in 
er  to  take  a  census  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
each  to  bring  him  an  arrow-head  So  great  a 
number  was  collected,  that  he  caused  a  bronze 
vend  to  be  made  from  them,  and  this  he  pre- 
served as  a  memorial.] 
[AaiAPiTHXS,  a  king   of  the  Scythians,  who 


was  treacherously  murdered  by  Sporgapilhoa 
king  of  the  Agnthyrsi.] 

[Abiabathka  ('Apiapudeta),  a  city  of  Cappa- 
docia, founded  by  the  Cappadocian  king  Ariara- 
thes IV. :  it  lay  between  Sebastia  and  Comana 
Aurea.] 

_  AbiabIthes  (^kpiapdBtK),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia. — 1.  Son  of  Ariamnes  I, 
assisted  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
850.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas, 
and  crucified  822.  Eumenes  then  obtained 
possession  of  Cappadocia. — 2.  Son  of  Holopher- 
nes,  and  nephew  of  Ariarathes  I,  recovered 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  B.C. 
815.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  IL — 8. 
Son  of  Ariamnes  II,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II, 
king  of  Syria. — 4.  Son  of  No.  8,  reigned  B.C. 
220-162.  He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  III,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted 
Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the  Romans. 
After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Ariarathes  sued 
for  peace  in  188,  which  he  obtained  on  favorable 
terms.  In  183-179,  be  assisted  Eumenes  in  bis 
war  against  Pharnaces. — 6.  Son  of  No.  4,  pre- 
viously called  Mithradates,  reigned  B.C.  163- 
130.  He  was  eurnamed  Philopator,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  character 
and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
agaiDst  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  iti 
this  war,  180. — 6.  Son  of  No.  6,  reigned  B.C. 
130-96.  He  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithra- 
dates VI,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Mithradates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his 
death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynio,  who  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne, — 7.  Son  of  No.  6.  He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithradates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Cappadocians  rebelled  against  Mithradates, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne, — 8.  Second  son  of 
No.  6 ;  but  no  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  Mithradates,  and  shortly  afterward 
died,  Both  Mithradates  and  Nicomedes  at- 
tempted to  give  a  king  to  the  Cappadocians ;  but 
the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Ario- 
barzanes. — 9.  Son  of  Ariobarzanes  IL,  reigned 
B.C.  42-86.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  bis  suc- 
cessor. 

Abiaspje  or  Aobiasta  ('Apiuatrai,  'Ayptuo- 
nat),  a  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Per 
sian  province  of  Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  , 
of  Gedrosia,  with  a  capital  city,  Ariaspe  ('Apt 
liomj).  In  return  for  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Great  when 
he  marched  through  the  desert  of  Carmania, 
they  were  honored  with  the  name  of  Eiepye- 
rat,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Persians  to  re- 
tain their  independence,  which  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reward  of  similar 
services  to  himself 

[Abiaspks  ('Apidainjg),  called  by  Justin  (10, 
1)  Ariarates,  son  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.] 

[Abibjecs  ('Api'oVuof),  king  of  the  Cappado- 
cians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrconians  in  the  time 
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of  the  elder  Ottos,  according  to  Xenophon  in 
his  Oyropsedia.] 

AhIcIa  (Ariclnus :  now  Arieeia  or  Jiieeia),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  on  the  Appian  Way,  sixteen  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  confed- 
eracy, was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
other  Latin  towns,  in  B.C.  888,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  Ari- 
clna,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lacus  Neuoorensis 
(now  Nemi).  Diana  was  worshipped  here  with 
barbarous  customs :  her  priest,  called  rex  nemo- 
rentit,  was  always  a  runaway  slave,  who  obtain- 
ed his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat  The  priest  was  ooliged  to  fight  with 
any  slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a 
branch  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

AaiDjnjs.     Vtd.  Arleus,  Arbhid^eus. 

[AridSlis  ('ApUaXic),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Greeks  off  Artemisiura,  B.0. 480.]    * 

Abii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  but  it  is  probably,  also, 
a  form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Per- 
sian race,  derived  from  the  root  ar,  which  means 
noble,  and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a 
great   number   of   Persian    names.     Compare 

AET4H. 

Arimasfi  ('Apt/iaonot),  a  people  in  the  north 
of  Scythia,  of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given 
by  Herodotus  (iv,  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable 
is  perhaps  to  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the 
Ural  Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arimazes  ('Apt/id&ic)  or  Ariomazes  ('Apioftdr 
JVf),  a  chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  B.O.  828.  In  it  Alex- 
ander found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bac- 
trian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

AbImi  ('Apt/tot)  and  AbimI  (t&  'Api/ia,  so.  iprf), 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  monster  Typhoeus.  Vigil  (-^En, 
ix,  716)  has  misunderstood  the  civ  'Aplfioic  of 
Homer  (1L,  iL,  783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  be- 
neath Inarime,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
namely,  Pithecusa  or  Maax'm.  (now  lochia). 

AbImIndx  (Arimineosis :  now  Rimini),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  h'ttle 
River  Ariminus  (now  Marocchia).  It  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians,  was 
afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  Senones,  and  I 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  268,  from ! 
which  time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place,  j 
After  leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first 
town  which  a  person  arrived  at  in  the  northeast 
of  Italia  proper. 

Abiobakzakks  ('AiMo6ap$ivvt).  L  Kingt  or 
Satrapt  of  Ponlu*.— I.  Betrayed  by  his  son 
Mithradatcs  to  the  Persian  king  about  B.C. 
400.— 2.  Son  of  Mithradates  I,  reigned  B.C. 
868-887.  He  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  862, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus.— 8.  Son  of  Mithradates  III, 
reigned  266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mith- 
radates IV.  It  Kingt  of  Cappadocia.—l.  Sur- 
named  Philoromaut,  reigned  B.C.  98-68,  and 
was  elected  king  by  the  Cappadocians,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was  several 
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times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mfflttida- 
tea,  but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  61, 
shortly  before  his  death. — 2.  Surnamed  PhiU- 
pator,  succeeded  bis  father  in  68.  The  time  o( 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  bees 
before  61,  ia  which  year  his  son  was  reigning. 
— 8.  Surnamed  Eutebes  and  Philoromaut,  m 
of  No.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  about  61.  He  as- 
sisted Pompey  against  Csesar  in  48,  but  n 
nevertheless  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  even  en- 
larged his  territories.  He  was  slain  in  42  bj 
Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him 
in  Asia. 

AbIon  ('Apiov\  1.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  celebrated  player 
on  the  cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  tbe 
dithyrambic  poetry  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
He  lived  about  BO.  626,  and  spent  a  great  par! 
of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  oi 
Corinth.  Of  his  life  scarcely  any  thing  is  khotd 
beyond  the  beautiful  story  of  his  escape  from 
the  sailors  with  whom  he  sailed  [from  Tarts 
turn  in  Italy]  to  Corinth.  On  one  oceaeiro, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  tak« 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  woo  the 
prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  m 
a  Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  bis  friend  Peri- 
ander. The  rude  sailors  ooveted  his  treasures, 
and  meditated  bis  murder.  After  trying  in  vam 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  pennissuo 
once  more  to  play  on  the  cithara.  In  festal  at- 
tire, he  placed  himself  in  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  strains,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Bat  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the 
vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the  bard  on 
its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenaros,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  in- 

Suired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied 
lat  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert  In  the  times 
of  Herodotus  ana  Pausanias  there  existed  at 
Tssnarus  a  brass  monument,  representing  Arias 
riding  on  a  dolphin.  Arion  ana  his  cithara  (lyre) 
were  placed  among  the  stars.  A  fragment  of  a 
hymn  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  ascribed  to  Arion. 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyriei  (Tract,  p 
666,  <tc — 2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  begot  by  Ceres  (Demeter);  for,  in  , 
order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  mare,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
deceived  her  by  assuming  the  fifrure  of  a  hone. 
There  were  many  other  traditions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  horse,  but  all  make  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  its  father,  though  its  mother  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  various  legends. 

Abiovisics,  a  German  chief,  who  crossed  the  < 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Maui.    He  subdued 
the  jEdui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  threatened  to 
take  still  more.    The  Sequani  now  united  with  . 
the  jEdui  in  imploring  the  help  of  Canar,  /Ae  ■ 
defeated  Ariovistus  about  fifty  miles  from  the  . 
Rhine,  B.C.  68.    Ariovistus  escaped  across  fee 
river  in  a  small  boat 
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[Aufhos  ('ApUov).  1.  Tbe  father  of  Xan- 
thippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles. — 2.  Of  Sic- 
yon,  a  Greek  poet,  author  of  a  beautiful  paean  to 
Health,  preserved  by  Athensus :  it  is  given  in 
Bergk's  Pottta  Lyrici  Cfraei,  p.  841.] 

[Asisbx  ('Apiatti\  1.  Daughter  of  Merops, 
first  wife  of  Priam,  to  -whom  she  bore  ^Esaous. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Teueer,  wife  of  Dardanus, 
from  -whom  the  town  Arisbe,  in  Trots,  was  said 
to  be  named.] 

[Asian  ('Apiotij,  now  Mvna  Koi).  1.  A  town 
of  Troas,  on  the  Selleis,  not  far  from  Abydus, 
founded  by  the  Lesbians,  or,  according  to  Anax- 
imenee  of  Lampsacus,  by  the  Milesians,  the  ear- 
lier town  having  been  destroyed  by  Achilles  in 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  occupied  by  the^rmy  of 
Alexander  after  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont : 
at  a  later  period  it  was  captured  by  the  Gauls, 
and  in  Strabo's  time  it  no  longer  existed.  It 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
to  have  become  a  considerable  place  under  the 
later  emperors — 2.  A  city  of  Lesbos,  made  trib- 
utary at  an  early  period  by  the  Methymnaeans : 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.] 

[Abjsbls  ('Apcooof),  a  river  of  Thrace,  flow- 
ing into  the  Hebrus.] 

AarsT«METCs  ('kpiaraivtroc),  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  two  books  of  Love  Letters,  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and 
Plutarch.  Of  the  author  nothing  is  known. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris  1822. 

Aubt^scs  ('Apioraivoz),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Arittanetut,  was  frequently 
strategns  or  general  of  the  Achaean  League  from 
B.C.  198  to  186.  He  was  the  political  opponent 
of  Philopoemeu,  and  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

A&istads  ('A/Moratof),  a  divinity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a  mortal, 
who  became  a  god  through  the  benefits  he  had 
conferred  upon  mankind.  The  different  ac- 
counts about  him  seem  to  have  arisen  in  differ- 
ent places  and  independently  of  one  another,  so 
.that  they  referred  to  several  distinct  beings, 
who  were  subsequently  identified  and  united 
into  one.  Be  is  described  either  as  a  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  or,  according  to  a  more  general 
tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene.  His 
mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off  by  Apollo 
from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  Aristaeus  subsequently  went 
to  Thebes  in  Bceotia ;  but  after  the  unfortunate 
death  of  bis  son  AoTiEOir,  he  left  Thebes,  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek .  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went 
to  Thrace,  and  after  dwelling  for  some  time 
near  Mount  Htemns,  where  he  founded  the  town 
of  ArisUeon,  he  disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient  my- 
thology :  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector 
of  flocks  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plant- 
ations ;  he  taught  men  to  keep  bees,  and  avert- 
ed from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
and  other  causes  of  destruction. 

AsJBTaaoBAS  ('Afliorayoocr).  1.  Of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  of  Histiseus,  was  left  by  the  latter, 
during  his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge 
A  file  government  of  Miletus,  Having  failed 
m  an  attempt  upon  Naxos  (B.C.  501),  which  he 
bad  promised  to  subdue  for  the  Persians,  and 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  failure,  he  in- 
'hMtd  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 


He  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians:  the  former  refused,  but  the  latter 
sent  him  twenty  ships  and  some  troops.  In 
499  his  army  captured  and  burned  Sardis,  but 
was  finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The 
Athenians  now  departed ;  the  Persians  con- 
quered most  of  the  Ionian  cities;  and  Aristag 
oras,  in  despair,  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  war 
slain  by  the  Edonians  in  497. — [2.  Son  of  Her- 
aclides,  tyrant  of  Cyme  in  Molit,  one  of  tbe  Io- 
nian chieis  left  by  Darius  to  guard  the  bridge 
over  tbe  Danube. — 8.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  also 
in  the  service  of  the  Persian  king,  and  left  by 
him  as  one  of  the  guards  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube. — i.  A  Greek  author,  who  composed  a 
work  on  Egypt,  flourished  near  the  time  of  Pla- 
to.— 6.  A  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom 
a  few  slight  fragments  remain,  given  by  Mei- 
neke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Ormc,  voL  L,  p.  427-128, 
edit  minor.] 

Aristandkb  ('Woravopof),  the  most  celebra- 
ted soothsayer  ot  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a 
work  on  prodigies. 

Abistabcbus  ('ApLOTapxof).  1.  An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  "  Four 
Huudred,"  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterward  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.— 2.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Oleander  as  barmost 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Greeks  of  Cyrus's  army,  who  bad 
recently  returned  from  Asia. — 8.  Of  Tegra,  a 
tragio  poet  at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Eu- 
ripides, flourished  about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote 
seventy  tragedies. — i.  Of  Saxos,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  at  Alexandres, 
flourished  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  He  era- 
ployed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  ou 
the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (irepl  ueyeBuv  /tat  airoarti/tdnn/  i/Xiov  nal 
ocfajync).  Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  iii  of  his  works.  There  is  a 
French  translation,  and  an  edition  of  the  text, 
Paris,  1810. — 6.  Of  Samothkaci,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  flourished  B.C.  156.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, at  Alexandres,  where  he  himself  founded 
a  grammatical  and  critical  school.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  left  Alexandres  and  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he 
was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aristar- 
chus  was  the  greatest  critio  of  antiquity.  His 
labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of 
which  he  published  a  recension,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  great  object  of  bis  critical  labors 
was  to  restore  the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  He  divided  the  Died  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  each.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  tbe  poems : 
he  opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which 
was  then  beginning  to  find  favor,  and  which  at 
•  later  time  became  very  general.    His  gram- 
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matieal  principles  -were  attacked  by  many  of  big 
contemporaries :  tbe  most  eminent  of  bis  oppo- 
nents was  Cbates  of  Mallus. 

Aeisteas  ('Aptarcac).  1.  Of  Proconnesus,  an 
epio  poet  of  wlio9e  life  we  have  only  fabulous 
accounts.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain :  some 
place  him  in  tbe  time  of  Croesus  and  Cyras; 
but  other  traditions  make  him  earlier  than  Ho- 
mer, or  a  contemporary  and  teaeber  of  Homer. 
The  ancient  writers  represent  him  as  a  magi- 
cian, *who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul 
could  leaTe  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to 
its  pleasure.  He  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  through  the  countries  north  and  east 
of  the  Euxine,  and  to  hare  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arinuifipoe,  Cimmcrii,  Hyperborei,  and  other 
mythical  nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have 
written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  The 
Arimaspla  (t&  'Apiftdoireia).  This  work  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  was  the  real  author  of 
it — [2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Ten  Thousand. — 3.  An  Argive, 
who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argos,  B.C.  272,  as  his 
rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas.1 

Abistkas  or  AbistjEos,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus  (B.C.  285-247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint 
was  executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at 
Oxford,  1692,  8vo. 

AsistIdes  ('Apurrtidift).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  surnamed  tbe  "  Just,"  was  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political 
disciple  of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  ac- 
count, partly  from  personal  character,  opposed 
from  the  first  to  Themistooles.  Aristides  fought 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.C  490  ;  and  next  year,  489,  he  was 
vrchon.  In  488  or  482  he  Buffered  ostracism, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the 
maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  bis  rival.  He 
was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  tbe  battle  cf  Salamis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the 
enemy,  with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  him- 
self, from  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  re- 
called from  banishment  after  the  battle,  was  ap- 
pointed general  in  the  following  year  (479),  and 
commanded  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
trea>.  In  477,  when  the  allies  bad  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  and  the 
Spartans,  be  and  his  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command  of  the 
maritime  confederacy  ;  and  to  Aristides  was  by 
general  consent  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing 
up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This 
first  tribute  (Qopot)  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a 
common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his  name,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after  times  as 
marking  their  Saturnian  age.  This  is  his  last 
recorded  act  He  died  after  471,  the  year  of 
tbe  ostracism  of  Themistooles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  be  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral:  his  daughters 
were  portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son,  Ly- 
simnchus,  received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money. 
— 2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mihriaca, 
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which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletu 
for  its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  ta 
of  a  licentious  character.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary 
of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  popular 
with  the  Romans.  Aristides  is  reckoned  u 
the  inventor  of  tbe  Greek  romance,  and  the 
title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  term  MiUtian, 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His  age  and 
country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  his  work 
is  thought  to  favor  the  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Miletus. — 3.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  B.C.  860-330. 
The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in 
depicting  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  pat- 
siong  which  may  be  observed  in  common  life. 
His  pictures  were  so  much  valued,  that,  long 
after  his  death,  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  offer 
ed  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  one  of 
them. — 4.  jElius  Aristides,  surnamed  Theo- 
dobcs,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  bora 
at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  AD.  117.  He  studied 
under  Herodes  Attieus  at  Athens,  and  eubse- 

Juently  travelled  through  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
taly.  Tbe  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  bis  honor  in  several  towns  -which  he 
had  honored  with  his  presence.  Shortly  before 
his  return  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which 
lasted  for  thirteen  years,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178, 
he  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor,  M.  An- 
relius,  to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the 
town.  The  Smyrnseau9  showed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristides  by  offering  bim  various  honors  and 
distinctions,  most  of  which  he  refused :  be  ac- 
cepted only  the  office  of  priest  of  jEscuIapiiu 
(Asolepius),  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about 
AD.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  fifty-five  orations  and  dec- 
lamations, and  two  treatises  on  rhetorical  sub- 
jects of  little  value.  His  orations  are  much  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  bis  time 
His  admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes, 
and  even  Aristides  did  not  think  himself  much 
inferior.  This  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  made 
bim  enemies  and  opponents;  but  the  number 
of  bis  admirers  was  far  greater,  and  several 
learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on 
his  orations,  some  of  which  are  extant  The 
best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by  W.  Dindorf,  lips, 
1829. — 5.  Quintiliands  Abistides,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  in  three  books  on  music,  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  His  work 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient 
musical  treatises  :  it  is  printed  in  the  collectiou 
of  Meibomius  entitled  Antigua  Mutica  Auetortt 
Septan,  Amst,  1662. 

Abistion  ('Apionuv),  a  philosopher  either  of 
tbe  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  through  the  influence  of 
Mithradates,  He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  B. 
C.  87 ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

Abistippus  ('AptoTHTTor).  1.  Son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Oyrene,  and  founder  of  tbe  Cyrenaio 
school  of  philosophy,  flourished  about  B.C.  870. 
The  fame  of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens, 
and  he  remained  with  that  philosopher  almost 
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up   to    the  time  of  hit    execution,  B.C.    899. 
Though  a    disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered 
both  in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the 
toarhing  and  example  of  his  great  master.    He 
was   luxurious  in    his  mode  of  living ;   he  in- 
dulged in  sensual  gratifications  and  the  society 
of  the  notorious  Lais ;  and  he  took  money  for 
his  teaching  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  who  did  so).    He  passed   part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  he  appears  at  last  to  have  returned  to 
Cyrene,  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old  age. 
The  anecdotes  which  are  tola  of  him,  however, 
do  not  give  us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was 
the  mere  slave  of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one 
who  took  a  pride  in  extracting  enjoyment  from 
all  circumstances  of  every  kind,  and  in   con- 
trolling adversity  and  prosperity  alike.    They 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  two  statements  of 
Horaee  (Ejy,  i,  1, 18),  that  to  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristippus  is  mihi  ret,  turn  me  rebut  tub- 
jmgere,  and  (t,  17,  28)  that  orrmit  Arittippum 
dtcuxt  color  etttatut  et  ret.    Thus,  when  re- 
proached for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
answered  that  there  was  no  shame  in   enjoy- 
ing them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he 
could  not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    To  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we 
see  from  the  Memorabilia  (ii,  1),  where  he  main- 
tains an  odious  discussion  against  Socrates  in 
defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and  from  the 
Phado,  where  his  absence  at  the  death  of  Soc- 
rates, though  he  was  only  at  ^gin#  two  hund- 
red stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  mentioned 
as  a  reproach.    He  imparted  his  doctrine  to  his 
daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus. — [2.   Aais- 
Tmroa,  an  Aleuad,  of  Larissa  in  Theesaly,  re- 
ceived money  and  troops  from  Cyrus,  to  resist  a 
(action   opposed  to  him,  and  for  the    ulterior 
purposes  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  sent  the  troops 
under  command  of  Menoa — 3.  An  Argive,  who 
•  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  Argos  through 
the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  about  B.C.  272. — 
4  An  Argive,  tyrant  of  Argos  after  the  the  mur- 
der of  Aristomachus  L    Aratus  made  many  at- 
tempts to  deprive  him  of  his  tyranny,  but  at  first 
without  success:    he  fell  at  length  in   a  battle 
•gainst  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyran- 
oy  by  Aristomachus  II     Vid  Akistoxaohus, 
Not  3  and  4.1 
[Aaisnus  Pisces.     Vid.  Fcsocs.  No.  2.] 
Akisto,  T,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  was  a  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny.    His  works  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in   the    Digest,  but  there  is  no  di- 
rect extract  from  any  of  them  in  that  compi- 
lation.     He  wrote   notes   on  the  Libri  Potte- 
riorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose  pupil  he  had 
been,  and  on  Sabinus. 
Amnrro.     Vid  Abjbton. 
AkistobCi.cs  ('ApurrocovAor),  princes  of  Ju- 
das.   1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King  of  Judoa  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  B.C.  107.    He  put  to  death  his 
brother  Antigonus  in  order  to  secure  his  power, 
but  died  in  the  followiug  year,  106. — 2.  Younger 
son   of   Alexander   Jannaeus    and   Alexandra. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  EC.  70,  there 
ww  a  civil  war  for  some  years  between  Aristo- 
suhs)  and  his  brother  Hyrcanus  for  the  poases- 
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sion  of  the  crown.  At  length,  in  B.C.  68,  Ariato- 
bulus  was  deprived  of  the  the  sovereignty  by 
Pompey,  and  carried  away  as  a  prisoner  to 
Home.  In  57  he  escaped  from  his  confinement 
at  Borne  with  his  son  Antigonus,  and,  return- 
ing to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war;  but  he  wa» 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Ga- 
binius.  In  49  he  was  released  by  Julius  Cesar, 
who  sent  him  into  Judea,  but  he  was  poisoned 
on  the  way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party. — 8. 
Grandson  of  No.  2,  son  of  Alexander,  and  broth- 
er of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  He  was  made 
high-priest  by  Herod  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  but  was  afterward  drowned  at 
Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.C.  85.-4.  Son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander,  by  order 
of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been  excit- 
ed against  them  by  their  brother  Antipatib. — 
6.  Sumamed  "  the  Younger,"  son  of  Aristobulua 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king^  of 
Cbalcis.  He  died,  as  he  had  Jived,  in  a  private 
station. — 6.  Son  of  Herod,  king  of  Cbalcis, 
grandson  of  No.  4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great  In  AD.  65,  Nero  made  him  king 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  in  61  added  to  his  do- 
minions some  portion  of  the  Greater  Armenia 
which  had  been  given  to  Tigranes.  He  joined 
the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  king 
of  Commagene,  in  78. 

AristobClvs.  1.  Of  Cassandrea,  served  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition 
of  his  work. — %.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  lived  B.O.  170,  under 
Ptolemy  VL  Philometor.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the  books 
of  Moses,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that 
the  Greek  philosophy  was  taken  from  the  books 
of  Moses ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  work 
was  written  by  a  later  writer,  whose  object  was 
to  induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jew- 
ish literature. 

AaisTOcim  ('Ap«rro*A5r).  1-  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  contem- 
porary of  Strabo.— 2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  Sophist 
and  rhetorician,  and  a  pupil  of  Herodes  Atticus, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. — 8.  Of  Mes- 
sene,  a  Peripatetio  philosopher,  probably  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  a  work  on  philosophy,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
—4.  Sculptors.  There  were  two  sculptors  of 
this  name:  Aristooles  the  elder,  who  is  called 
both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyoni&n,  probably  be- 
cause he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and  practiced  his 
art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Anstocles  the  younger,  of 
Sicyon,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Clecetas, 
ana  brother  of  Oanachns.  These  artists  founded 
•  school  of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  se- 
cured an  hereditary  reputation,  and  of  which 
we  have  the  heads  for  several  generations,  name- 
ly, Aristocles,  Clecetas,  Aristocles  and  Cana- 
chus,  Synnoan,  Ptolichus,  Sostratus,  and  Pantiaa 
The  elder  Aristocles  probably  lived  about  B.O. 
600-568;  the  younger  about  540-608.— [6.  Ear- 
lier name  of  Plato.     Vid  Plato.] 

AjUBToaaltat  ('ApurrwcpdriK).    1.  Last  King 
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of  Arcadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  second  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted 
the  Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having 
been  bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the 
Messenians,  and  was,  m  consequence,  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Arcadians  about  B.C.  668,  who 
now  abolished  the  kingly  office. — 2.  An  Atheni- 
an of  wealth  and  influence,  son  of  Scellias,  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  B.O.  406,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens 
was  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

Aeist6demu8  (ApurrooVfyuor).  1.  A  deseend- 
«nt  of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  fa- 
ther of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According 
to  some  traditions,  Aristodemus  was  killed  at 
Naupactus  ty  a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he 
was  setting  out  on  his  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  a  Lacedaemonian  tradition  related 
that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to  Sparta,  was 
the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a  natural 
death. — 2.  A  Messenian,  one  of  the  chief  heroes 
in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As  the  Delphic 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Messenian  state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the 
house  of  the  ^Epytids  should  be  sacrificed,  Aris- 
todemus offered  his  own  daughter.  In  order  to 
save  ber  life,  her  lover  declared  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him ;  but  Aristodemus,  enraged  at 
this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter,  and  open- 
ed her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristode- 
mus was  afterward  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euphaes,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  continued  the  war  against  the 
Spartans,  till  at  length,  finding  further  resist- 
ance hopeless,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the 
tomb  of  his  daughter,  about  B.C.  728. — 8.  Ty- 
rant of  Cumre  in  Campania,  at  whose  court  Tar- 
r'nius  Superbus  died,  B.O.  496. — i.  One  of  the 
ee  hundred  Spartans  at  Thermopylae  (B.C. 
480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle  in  which  his 
comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, or  because  he  bad  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him 
with  Atimio,  or  civil  degradatioa  Stung  with 
this  treatment,  he  met  his  death  at  Platans  in 
the  following  year  (479),  after  performing  the 
wildest  feats  of  valor. — 6.  A  tragio  actor  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  advocated  peace  with  Macedonia. 
He  was  employed  by  tie  Athenians  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Philip,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite. — 6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flat- 
terer of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him 
into  Greece  in  B.C.  S15,  in  order  to  promote 
his  interests  there. — 7.  There  were  many  lit- 
erary persons  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  one  another.  Two  were  natives 
of  Nvsa  in  Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a  teach- 
er of  Pompey,  and  tie  other  of  Strabo.  There 
was  also  an  Aristodemus  of  Elis,  and  another 
of  Thebes,  who  are  quoted  as  writers.  [The 
fragments  of  these  writers  are  collected  and 
published  together  by  Muller,  Fragm.  Jlittor. 
Orae^  vol.  iii,  p.  807-811.] 

AaisTOGiroM  ('Aptoroyrfruv).  1.  The  con- 
spirator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  Vid. 
Hakmodius. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  ad- 
versary of  Demosthenes,  Hyperldcs,  and  Dinar- 
dins.  He  was  often  accused  by  Demosthenes 
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and  others,  and  defended  himself  in  a  manner 
of  orations  which  are  lost  -  Among  lie  extant 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  there  are  two  against 
Aristogiton,  and  among  those  of  Dinarchus  there 
is  one. 

Aoistomachi  ('Afiurroudxv)-  [1-  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Priam,  and  wife  of  Critolaus.] — 
2.  Daughter  of  Hippartnus  of  Syracuse,  sUter 
of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
married  her  and  Doris  of  Locri  on  the  same  day. 
She  afterward  perished  with  her  daughter 
Abxtk. 

AbistSmachub  (  kpiaro/iaxoc).  L  Son  of  Ta- 
laus  and  brother  of  Adrastus. — 2.  Son  of  Cleo- 
demus  or  Cleodeeus,  grandson  of  Hyllus,  groat- 
grandson  of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Tenvjous, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  bat- 
tie  when  he  invaded  Peloponnesus;  but  his 
three  sons  were  more  successful,  and  conquer- 
ed Peloponnesus. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  under 
the  patronage  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  was  as- 
sassinated, and  succeeded  by  Aristippus  IL — 1. 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aristippus  IL :  he 
resigned  his  power  upon  the  death  of  Demetri- 
us in  B.C.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to  join  the 
Achaean  League.  He  afterward  deserted  the 
Aehasons,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of  Ar- 
gos ;  but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Antigo- 
nus Demon,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achseons,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AaisTdMENES  ('Apurrofieviic).  1.  The  Messe- 
nian, the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta, 
belongs  more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from 
the  royal  line  of  -dSpytus.  Tired  of  tie  yoke  of 
Sparta,  he  began  the  war  in  B.C.  685,  thirty- 
nine  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  war.  Soon 
after  its  commencement,  he  bo  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  that  he  was  offered  the 
throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the  office 
of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
through  the  treachery  of  Aristoorates,  the  Ar-  ■ 
cadian  leader,  Ariatomenes  retreated  to  _  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and  there  maintained 
the  war  eleven  years,  constantly  ravaging  the 
land  of  Laconia.  In  one  of  his  incursions,  how- 
ever, the  Spartans  overpowered  him  with  su- 
perior numbers,  and  carrying  him,  with  fifty  ci 
his  comrades,  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  His 
pit  (xeuoaf)  where  condemned  criminals  we»«s 
thrown.  The  rest  perished;  not  so  Ariatome- 
nes, the  favorite  of  the  gods;  for  legends  told 
bow  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he 
fell,  and  a  fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from 
the  cavern.  But  baring  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  Twin  Brothers,  his  oountry  was  destiued  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long 
successfully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans ;  Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
which  was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Spartans,  B.O.  668.  He  afterward  settled  at 
Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  Damagetus, 
king  of  Ialysus,  had  been  enjoined  by  the  Del- 
phic oracle  "to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  best 
of  the  Greeks,"  and  he  therefore  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who  aecompoaied 
him  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  honored  Aris- 
tomenes as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descend- 
ed the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridto— 4. 
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An  Acamanian,  who  governed  Egypt  with  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptole- 
my V.  Epiphanes,  but  wag  put  to  death  by  Ptole- 
my in  192. — 3.  A  comio  poet  of  Athene,  flour- 
ished during  the  Peloponnesian  war:  [of  bis 
comedies  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are 
collected  in  Heineke's  Fragm.  Comic.  Grtecv  voL 
i,  p.  416-7,  edit  minor.] 

Abjbton  ('Apiarav).  1.  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished 
about  B.C.  260.  Though  he  professed  himself 
•  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno  in  several 
points,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  small 
school.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  of  a  coup  de 
toleil. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  lulls  in 
the  Island  of  Ceos,  succeeded  Lyeon  as  head 
of  the  Peripatetic,  school  about  R.O.  280.  He 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  which  are 
lost — 3.  Of  Alexandres,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher and  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile ;  [and  another,  real  'AOj/valov 
iKOUuac,  as  Vosrius  has  shown,  with  whom  also 
Mliller  agrees,  who  has  given  tile  fragments  of 
these  works,  in  his  Fragm.  But  Orac^  voL  iii, 
p.  824-5.] 

A]uaTOXAOT.*('A/H0TovaSr<n),atownin  Achaia, 
the  harbor  of  Pallene. 

AaiSTOiciccs  ('ApurroviKoe).  1.  [A  tyrant  of 
Hethymna,  in  Lesbos,  who  oppressed  the  Les- 
bians. He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by 
the  naval  commanders  of  Alexander  at  Chios, 
given  np  to  the  Methymneans,  and  by  them 
eruelly  jmt  to  death.] — 2.  A  natural  son  of  En- 
menes  It  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Attalus  IIL,  B.O.  188,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable 
success.  He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Li- 
emhis  Crassns ;  but  in  180  be  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  M.  Perpema,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  M\  Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  there  put 
to  death. — 8.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric 
poems. 

AbibtOhy hub  ('Apurruw/wt),  a  comic  poet  and 
sontemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias,  [of 
whose  plays  scarcely  any  thing  survives :  two  or 
three  fragments  are  given  in  Meineke's  Fragm. 
Comic.  Orac^  voL  i,  p.  401-2,  edit  minor.] 

Abist3ph£nsb  ('Aftterrofdvtic).  1.  The  cele- 
brated comio  poet,  was  born  about  B.0.  444,  and 
probably  at  Athens.  His  lather  Philippus  bad 
possessions  in  jfigina,  and  may  originally  have 
come  from  that  island,  whence  a  question  arose 
whether  Aristophanes  was  a  genuine  Athenian 
citizen:  his  enemy  Cleon  brought  against  him 
more  than  one  accusation  to  deprive  him  of  his 
civic  rights  (fro&if  ypafyat),  but  without  success. 
He  bad  three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Ni- 
eostratus,  but  of  his  private  history  we  know 
nothing.  He  probably  died  about  B.C.  380.  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest  his- 
torical interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admi- 
rable series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on 
die  evils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  cari- 
cature is  the  only  feature  in  modem  social  life 
which  at  all  resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was 
a  bold  and  often  a  wise  patriot  He  had  the 
strongest  affection  for  Athens  and  longed  to  see 


her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  flour 
ishing  in  the  previous  generation,  and  almost  in 
his  own  childhood,  before  Pericles  became  the 
head  of  the  government,  and.when  the  age  of 
Miltiades  and  Aristidee  had  but  just  passed 
away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own  time 
against  which  he  inveighs  is  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  as- 
cribes the  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon 
at  Athens.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig 
nation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  edu 
cation,  which  hod  been  introduced  by  the  Soph- 
ist*, acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring 
turn  given  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian 
and  FJeatio  philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary 
intellectual  development  of  the  age  following 
the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced 
by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  morality,  by  muting  persuasion, 
and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a  universal 
skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people. 
The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
Alcibiades,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  most  disliked,  heading  the  war 
party  in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical 
school  in  philosophy  and  also  in  literature.  Of 
this  latter  school — the  literary  and  poetical  Soph- 
ists— Euripides  was  the  chief,  whose  work* 
are  full  of  that  pmupooofla  which  contrasts  sc 
offensively  with  the  moral  dignity  of  jfischylus 
and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  in- 
troduces him  as  soaring  in  the  air  to  write  his 
tragedies.  Another  feature  of  the  times  was 
the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the 
consequent  importance  of  tile  dicasts,  and  dis- 
graceful abuse  of  their  power,  all  of  which  enor- 
mities are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of  con- 
tinual attack.  But  though  be  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  find 
a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  un- 
desirable one  of  a  movement  backward;  and 
therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to  have  been 
honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet 
of  great  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant 
comedies,  with  the  year  in  which  they  were 
performed :  425.  Acharniam.  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus.  first  prize.— 434.  'lmrelf, 
Knighii  or  Hortemm.  The  first  play  produced 
in  the  name  of  Aristophanes  himself.  First 
prize ;  seoond  Orations. — 428.  Cloud*.  First 
prize,  Cratinus  ;  second,  Amipsias.— 422.  Watpt, 
Seoond  prize. — Cloudt  (second  edition),  felled  in 
obtaining  a  prize.  Some  writers  place  this  B.C. 
411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 
—419.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis,  first — 
Bird*.  Second  prize;  Amipsias,  first;  Phryu- 
ichus,  third.— 411.  Lymttraia. — Thetmophoria- 
tuea.  During  the  Oligarchy.— 408.  First  Flu- 
tut, — 405.  Frog*.  First  prize;  Phryniohus,  sec 
ond;  Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles.— 892. 
Ecclcriazuta. — 388.  Second  edition  of  the  Flu- 
tut. — The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  JEdoticon  and  Cocalut,  produced  about 
B.C.  387  (date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Ar- 
aros, one  of  his  sons.  Suidas  tells  us  that  Aris- 
tophanes was  the  author,  in  all,  of  fifty-four  plays. 
As  a  poet  Aristophanes  possessed  merits  of  the 
highest  order.  His  works  contain  matches  of 
lyric  poetry  which  are  quite  noble,  and  some  at 
99 
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tm  choruses,  particularly  one  in  the  Knights,  in 
which  the  hones  are  represented  as  rowing  tri- 
remes in  an  expedition  against  Corinth,  are  writ- 
ten with  a  spirit  and  humor  unrivalled  in  Greek, 
and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English  ballads. 
He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that  glorious 
language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No  flights  are 
too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of 
every  kind  are  pressed  into  his  servioe;  frogs 
chaunt  choruses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  stealing  a 
cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a  pig. — Edition* ;  The  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invemizzi,  oompleted  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf,  IS  vols.  Lips,  1794-1826 ; 
by  Bekker,  6  vols.  8vo,  Lond,  1829 ;  [and  by  Din- 
dorf, 4  vols,  in  7  parts,  8vo,  Oxford,  1886-88].— 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexan- 
dres. He  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Era- 
tosthenes, and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristar- 
chus.  He  lived  about  B.C.  264,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  II  and  Ptolemy  HL,  and  bad  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandres. 
Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language.  He  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  poets,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  new 
and  critical  edition  (<5<6p6W<r).  The  philoso- 
phers Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  engaged  his 
attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several  of  the 
poets,  be  made  new  and  critical  editions.  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  works  oonsists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  some  arguments  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  his 
Affnr,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition 
of  Herodian's  Partitions,  London,  1819,  p.  288- 
289.  [A  collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments 
of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  by  Nauck,  Halle, 
1848,8vo.] 

Abistophon  ('Aptorof&v).  1.  Of  the  dermis 
of  Azenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he 
proposed  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  state- 
ment, as  preserved  by  .ASscbines,  that  be  was 
accused  seventy-five  times  of  having  made  ille- 
gal proposals,  but  that  he  bad  always  come  off 
victorious.  In  B.O.  864  he  accused  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus,  and  in  the  same  year  he  came 
forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law  of 
Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators. — 2.  Of  the 
demos  of  Ooh/ttus,  a  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  an  orator  of  great  distinction  and 
influence.  It  was  this  Aristopbon  whom  iEs- 
ebines  served  as  a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service 
he  was  trained  for  his  public  career.  Vid.  JEs- 
oanm. — 8.  A  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy ; 
fthe  fragments  of  ms  plays  remaining  are  col- 
lected by  Meineke,  in  his  Pragm  Comic,  ffrac, 
vol  H,  p.  676-679,  ed.  minor.]— 4.  A  painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  brother  of  Polygnotus. 

Aattrorius  ('ApjoroTftw),  tJiephflosopher, 

was  born  at  Staglra,  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in 

Macedonia,  B.O.  884.    His  father,  Nioomachus, 

was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  EL,  king 

no 


of  Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  severul  treatises 
on  subjects  connected  with  natural  science :  bis 
mother,  Pluestis  (or  Phmstias),  was  descended 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  father  account  for  the  early  in- 
clination manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  per- 
ceived throughout  his  whole  life.  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  he  was  intrusted  to  the  guardianship 
of  one  Proxenus  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who  was 
settled  in  Staglra.  In  867  he  went  to  Athens 
to  pursue  bis  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupil 
of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sici- 
ly about  865.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him 
the  "  intellect  of  his  school,"  and  his  bouse  the 
house  of  the  "  reader."  Aristotle  lived  at 
Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  847.  During  tin 
whole  of  this  period  the  good '  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar 
continued,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undis- 
turbed, for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  latter  toward  the  former  an 
nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his  enemies 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residenc: 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  publish- 
ed his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death 
of  Plato  (347)  Aristotle  left  Athens ;  perhaps  be 
was  offended  by  Plato  having  appointed  Speu- 
sippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  He 
first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hermias  at  Atarneus, 
where  he  married  Pythias,  the  adoptive  daugh 
ter  of  the  prince.  On  the  dearth  of  Hk&mus, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Persians  (844),  Aristotle 
fled  from  Atarneus  to  Mytilene.  Two  years 
afterward  (842)  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Philip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  yean 
of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated  with  the 
most  marked  respect  His  native  city,  Staglra, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  re- 
built at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a  gym- 
nasium (called  Nymphnum)  to  be  built  there  in 
a  pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotle  and  bis 
pupils.  Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedo- 
nian nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along 
with  Alexander.  Aristotle  spent  seven  yean 
in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  in- 
struction without  interruprioc  for  only  four. 
Still,  with  such  a  pupil,  even  this  short  period 
was  sufficient  for  a  teacher  liko  Aristotle  to 
fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all 
those  conquerors  who  have  onrV  swept  like  a 
hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  386,  Aristotle  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenoe- 
rates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself 
had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lyceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon 
assembled  round  him  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished scholars,  to  wbom  he  delivered  lecture* 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  hrcplwaToi) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking 
up  and  down  {ireptitaruv),  and  not  bitting,  whieL 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers 
From  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  tin 
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name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  'which  was  after- 
-ward  given  to  his  school.  He  gave  two  dif- 
ferent courses  of  lectures  every  day.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  morning  (iudtvdc  ire- 
oixaTot  )  to  a  narrower  circle  of  chosen  (esote- 
ric) bearers,  and  which  were  called  aeroamalic 
at  acroatie,  embraced  subjects  connected  with 
the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology),  phys- 
ics, and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  (StiXivic  rrepiiraroe),  and  intend- 
ed for  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (which,  accord- 
ingly, he  called  exoteric),  extended  to  rhetoric, 
sophistics,  and  politics.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conversation 
as  in  regular  lectures.  His  school  soon  became 
the  most  celebrated  at  Athens,  and  he  continued 
to  preside  over  it  for  thirteen  years  (886-828). 
During  this  time  he  also  composed  the  greater 
part  of  his  works.  In  these  labors  be  was  as- 
sisted by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  but  also  caused  large  collections  of  nat- 
ural curiosities  to  be  made  for  him,  to  which 
posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excel- 
lent works,  the  History  of  Animal:  Meanwhile 
various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life. 
In  the  first  place  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his 
wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of 
the  same  name:  be  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.  But  a  source  of 
still  greater  grief  was  an  interruption  of  the 
friendly  relation  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood 
to  his  royal  pupiL  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  Caw JSTUEjfES,  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  wno  had  vehemently  and  injudi- 
ciously opposed  the  changes  in  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  Alexander.  Still  Alexander  refrain- 
ed from  any  expression  of  hostility  towards  his 
farmer  instructor,  although  their  former  cordial 
connection  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed. 
The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poison- 
ing the  king  is  a  fabrication  of  a  later  a^e; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  died 
a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der (323),  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia ;  but 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusa- 
tion against  him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety 
(&oe6eUtf)  by  the  hierophant  Eurymedon.  He 
withdrew  from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  es- 
caped in  the  beginning  of  322  to  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
bcea,  where  be  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a 
chronic  disease  of  the  stomach.  His  body  was 
transported  to  bis  native  city  Staglra,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  there,  like  that  of  a  hero, 
by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to  Theo- 
nhrastas  his  well-stored  library  and  the  origi- 
aals  of  his  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
short  and  of  slenper  make,  with  small  eyes, 
and  a  lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  R, 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  bis 
countenance.  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  He  is  described 
at  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  consid- 
ering the  astonishing  extent  of  bis  studies, 
shows  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  The 
oamurous  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided 


into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat:  we  only  mention  the 
most  important  in  each  class.  L  Dialkotios 
and  Loqio.  The  extant  logical  writings  are 
comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the  title  Or- 
ganon ('Opyavov,  i.  e,  instrument  of  science). 
They  are  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the 
method  by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge. 
An  insight  into  the  nature  and  formation  6f  con- 
clusions, and  of  proof  by  means  of  conclusions, 
is  the  common  aim  and  centre  of  all  the  sep- 
arate six  works  composing  the  Organon  :  these 
separate  works  are,  1.  Karqyopiai,  Prmdicamen- 
to,  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  com- 
prehensive generio  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as 
species. — 2.  llepl  ipfujvelac,  De  Interpretatione, 
concerning  the  expression  of  thought  by  means 
of  speech. — 8,  4.  'AvaXvruca  irp&repa  ana  torepa, 
Analytica,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of 
conclusions,  so  called  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts. — 5.  Ton-oca,  De  Loci*,  in  eight  books,  of 
the  general  points  of  view  (rtrrroi),  from  which 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.— 6.  llepl  ooQiotikuv 
e\tyxuv,  concerning  the  fallacies  which  only 
apparently  prove  something.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Organon  is  by  Waits,  Lips,  1844.  IL 
Theoretical  Philosopht,  consisting  of  Meta- 
physics, Mathematict,  and  Phytic*,  on  all  of 
which  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  Meta- 
phytic*,  in  fourteen  books  (ruv  /ura  ra  tvouta), 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  were  put  together 
as  one  work  after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title, 
also,  is  of  late  origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work 
from  its  being  placed  after  (jura)  the  Phytic* 
{ra  (fwoiitu).  The  best  edition  is  by  Brandis, 
BeroL,  1628. — 2.  In  Mathematict  we  have  two 
treatises  by  Aristotle:  (1.)  llepl  dr6uuv  ypa/i- 
fiuv,  i.  «,  concerning  indivisible  lines ;  (2.)  Mv- 
xavuta  npoSAq/iara,  Mechanical  Problems. — 3. 
In  Phytic*  we  have,  (1.)  Phytic*  (fvouii)  axpou- 
mc,  called  also,  by  others,  irepl  ipxuv),  in  eight 
books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the  general 
principles  oi  natural  science  (Cosmology).  (2.) 
Concerning  the  Heaven  (irepl  oipavov),  in  four 
books.  (8.)  On  Production  and  Deetruction  (irepl 
yeviaeuc  nal  $8opac,  de  Generatione  et  Comtp- 
tione\  in  two  books,  develop  the  general  laws 
of  production  and  destructioa  (4.)  On  Meteor- 
ology (ftCTtopofoyyutu,  de  Meteoris),  in  four  books. 
(6.)  On  the  Universe  (irepl  Kioftou,  de  Mtmdo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  treats  the  subject  of  the 
last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetor- 
ical style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with 
the  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  The  History 
of  Animal*  (irepl  fuuv  Urropia),  in  nine  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of 
the  natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  class- 
es, and  species,  especially  giving  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  animal  according  to  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  vital  functions,  according 
to  the  manner  of  its  copulation,  its  mode  of 
life,  and  its  character.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1811.  The  observations  in 
this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations  (Ouvier).  (7.)  On 
the  part*  of  Animal*  (irepl  {uwv  fiopwv),  in  four 
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boots,  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the 
phenomena  in  each  species,  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in 
the  formation  of  the  animal.  (8.)  On  the  Oen- 
tration  of  Animals  (irepl  (uov  yeveatoc)  in  five 
books,  treats  of  the  generation  of  animals  and 
the  organs  of  generation. — (9.)  De  Jncessu  Ani- 
mation (irepl  £tiov  iropeiac).  (10.)  Three  booke 
on  the  Bout  (irepl  V>»X7C)-  Aristotle  defines  the 
soul  to  be  the  "  internal  formative  principle  of  a 
body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senaeB,  and 
is  capable  of  life."  Best  edition  by  Trendelen- 
burg, Jena:,  1888.  Several  anatomical  works 
of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  .  He  was  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated 
anatomical  investigations,  and  showed  the  ne- 
cessity of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investiga- 
tions of  his  own  on  the  subject.  Ill  Practi- 
cal Philosophy  or  Pounos.  All  that  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  com- 
prehended in  three  principal  works  :  the  Ethics, 
the  Politics,  and  the  (Economic:  1.  The  if  i- 
eomachean  Ethics  ('H0uca  Ncxoaqyua),  in  ten 
books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest 
and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state. 
This  is  happiness  (eioatfumia) ;  and  its  condi- 
tions are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages  and  fa- 
vorable external  circumstances.  Virtue  is  the 
readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of 
man  (6p6de  Xiyoe).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between 
two  extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
several  virtues  are  enumerated  and  character- 
ized. Beet  editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb,  1820; 
Coray,  Paris,  1822  ;  CardwelL,  Oxon.,  1828; 
Micbelet,  BeroL,  1848,  2d  edition.— 2.  The  JSir 
demean  Ethics  (llBucti  EMj/ieui),  in  several  books, 
of  winch  only  books  i,  it,  iii,  and  vii.  are  in- 
dependent, while  the  remaining  books  iv,  v, 
and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v,  vi, 
and  vii  of  the  Nioomacheon  Ethics.  This  eth- 
ical work  is  perhaps  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus. — 3.  'Hduca  Me- 
yaXa,  m  two  books. — i.  Politics  (TIoXitiku),  in 
eight  books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Pol- 
itics. The  connection  "between  the  two  works 
is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word  fare- 
oov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
ties, and  in  the  latter  by  irporepov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attain- 
ed for  the  human  community  in  the  state;  for  the 
object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  "but  happy  life,"  as  it  is  at- 
tained by  *■  means  of  virtue  (upcTrj,  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also,  eth- 
ics form  the  first  and  most  general  foundation 
of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is 
the  element  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  Aristo- 
tle begins  with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  econo- 
my, then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  after  which  he  gives 
*  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,  and  then  investigates  which  of 
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I  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state) 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  th» 
conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider,  Fran 
oof  ad.  Viadr,  1809 ;  Coray,  Paris,  1821 ;  Gott 
ling,  Jenea,  1824;  Stahr,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation. Lips,  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  with 
a  French  translation,  Paris,  1837, — 5.  (Economics 
(oltovo/uxaj/ui  two  books,  of  which  only  tl>e  first 
is  genuine.  IV.  Wooes  on  Aet,  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and 
Rhetoric  1.  The  Poetics  (Xlepl  jroiijn/i% ).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  of  the 
ancients  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art  He 
is  the  father  of  the  aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is 
the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  treatise  contains  a 
theory  of  Tragedy  ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of, 
with  the  exception  of  the  epos  ;  comedy  is 
merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions,  by  Tyrwhitt, 
Oxon,  1794;  Hermann,  Lips,  1802;  Grafenhan, 
Lips,  1821;  Bekker,  BeroL,  1832;  Bitter,  Co~» 
Ion,  1889. — 2.  The  Rhetoric  (rijpm  p^foptiafl  in 
three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according 
to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation 
which  awakens  conviction  :  he  therefore  directs 
his  chief  attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical 
argumentation.  The  second  main  division  of 
the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favor- 
able disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy 
of  credit  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement  According  to  a 
story  current  hi  antiquity,  Aristotle  bequeathed 
his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  hie  suc- 
cessor in  the  Academy.  Cn  the  death  of  Theo- 
phrastus, the  libraries  and  MSS,  both  of  Aria 
totle  and  Theophrastus,  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  No- 
lens of  Scepsis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  H,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself,  as 
an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them 
from  the  search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to 
rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a  large  library, 
than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athe- 
nian Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced  out  these  valua- 
ble relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant  heirs, 
and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aris- 
totle«  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellioon's  library  to  Rome,  B. 
C.  84.  Via.  Apelmcok.  From  this  story  an 
error  arose,  which  has  been  Landed  down  from 
the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
concluded  from  this  account  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  published  their  writ- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric  works, 
which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Apellicon,  and  published  to  the  phi! 
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csophical  world.  That,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  cause.  Aristotle,  indeed,  did  not  pre- 
pare a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his 
writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
Urn  before  he  could  finish  some  of  bis  works 
and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Never- 
theless, H  can  not  be  denied  that  Aristotle  des- 
tined all  his  works  for  publication,  and  published' 
several  in  his  life-time.  This  is  indisputably 
certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writings. 
Those  which  had  not  been  published  by  Aristo- 
tle himself,  were  given  to  the  world  by  Tbeo- 
pbrastas  and  his  disciples  in  a  complete  form. 
—R&tiont :  The  best  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1881- 
1840,  4to,  text  in  2  vols,  and  a  Latin  translation 
in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  ste- 
reotyped edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,  Leip- 
zig, 1888,  16mo,  in  16  vols,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig, 
1848. — [2.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  established 
in  Athens  B.C.  404 :  he  would  also  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  400,  and  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying  Eetionea, 
and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the  Piraeus, 
RC.  411.  In  B.C.  406  he  was  living  in  banish- 
ment, and,is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  being 
with  Lysander  during  the  siege  of  Athens. — 8. 
Of  Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  who  wrote  against  the 
Panegyricus  of  Isocratea. — I.  Of  Athens,  an 
orator  and  statesman,  tinder  whose  name  some  j 
forensic  orations  were  known  in  the  time  of  Di- 
ogenes Laertitis,  which  were  distinguished  for 
their  elegance.— -6.  Of  Argos,  a  Megario  or  dia- 
lectic philosopher,  belonged  to  the  party  at  Ar- 
gos which  was  hostile  to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta.] 

AaisToxiNU8  ('ApioTotevoc).  1.  OfTarentum, 
a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  musician,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  818.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in 
the  variety  of  his  studies.  Acoording  to  Suidas, 
he  produced  works  to  the  number  of  453  upon 
music,  philosophy,  history — in  short,  every  de- 
partment of  literature.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  philosophical  opinions  except  that  he  held 
the  soul  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic,  Ttoe, 
L,  10),  a  doctrine  which  had  been  already  dis- 
cussed by  Plato  in  the  Phcedo.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  only  one  extant  is  his  Element! 
ef  Harmony  (ipuovtxa  oroixeta),  in  three  books, 
edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antigua  Mutiete 
Anetoret  Septem,  Mast,  1652.— [2.  Of  Selinus 
in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. — 3. 
A  celebrated  Greek  physician,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  work  Kepi  i%  Upo+Giov 
Alptoeue,  Dt  fferophiii  Stela.] 

A&igros  ('ApioTor),  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 2.  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Aaius,  river.     Vid.  Asia. 

[Ajtftjs  ("Apoor).  1.  A  Pythagorean  or  Stoio 
philosopher  of  Alexandrea,  an  instructor  of  Au- 
gustas in  philosophy ;  highly  esteemed  by  Augus- 
tas, who  declared,  after  the  capture  of  Alexan- 
dres, that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  Arias.  Besides  philosophy,  he  also  taught 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  on  that  art — 2.  The  cele- 


brated heretic,  born  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  A.D.  In  the  religious  disputes 
at  Alexandrea,  AJ).  806,  Arius  at  first  took  th« 
part  of  Meletius,  but  afterward  became  reooncil 
ed  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandrea,  the  opponent  of 
Meletius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Peter  of  Alex- 
andrea, but  was  restored  by  bis  successor  Achil- 
las, and  ordained  priest  AD.  818.  In  818  the 
celebrated  controversy  with  Bishop  Alexander 
broke  out,  a  controversy  which  has  had  a  great- 
er and  more  lasting  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  than  any  other. 
So  fierce  did  the  dispute  become,  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantiqe  was  forced  to  convoke  a  gen- 
eral council  at  Nicies  (Nice),  AD.  325,  at  which 
upward  of  three  hundred  bishops  were  present 
The  errors  of  Arius  were  condemned ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  into  exile  into  Illyricum, 
where  he  remained  until  recalled  by  the  em- 
peror in  830,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Alexan- 
drea, through  the  influence  of  Eusebius  of  Nieo- 
media.  His  ever-wakeful  opponent,  however, 
Athanasius,  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  the 
emperor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine,  refused  to  receive  him  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  This  led  to  a  renewed 
application  to  the  emperor;  and  when  Anns 
finally  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing  over 
his  sturdy  orthodox  opponents,  he  was  removed 
suddenly  by  the  hand  of  death,  A.D.  336.] 

AaiOsiA  (#  'Apiovoia  xupa),  a  district  on  the 
north  coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in 
the  island  was  grown  (Ariiuivm  Vinton,  Virg, 
.fiW,v,71.) 

Abmxne  ('Apfttvn  or  -fan  :  now  Akliman),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  where  die 
10,000  Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  five 
days,  entertained  by  the  people  of  Sinope,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  which  Armene  stood. 

AbmSnU  ('Apfievia :  'Apfibiioe,  Armenius :  now 
Armenia),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table-land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  containing  the 
sources  also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  latter  of  which  divides  the  country  into  two 
unequal  parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Mi- 
nor. 1.  Abmesia  Major  or  Peopeia  ('A.  if  fie 
yafaf  or  1)  Uioc  KaXovfiivn :  now  Erzeroum,  liar*. 
Van,  and  Erivan),  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
east and  north  by  the  Cyrus  (now  Kur),  which 
divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia ;  on  the  north- 
west and  west  by  the  Moschici  Mountains  (the 
prolongation  of  tile  chain  of  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus), and  the  Euphrates  (now  .FVaA'which  di- 
vided it  from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor ;  and 
on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  mountains 
called  Masius,  Niphates,  and  Gorduei  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  Taurus),  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  Aeaxbs,  which  divided  it  from  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  and  Media:  on  the  east  the 
country  comes  to  a  point  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  It  is  intersected  by 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  run  the 
two  great  rivers  Abaxes,  flowing  east  into 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Ananias  (now  Murad),  or 
south  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing  west  into 
the  main  stream  (now  Frat)  just  above  Mount 
Masius.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separates  the  basins  of  them 
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tHK  rivers,  ami  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Anti- 
Ton,  a*,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  In  the 
•oath  of  the  country  is  the  great  lake  of  Van, 
Arsissa  Palus,  inclosed  by  mountain  chains 
which  connect  Ararat  with  the  southern  range 
of  mountains. — 2.  Abjiexu  Minoe  ('A.  pucpd  or 
fipaxurtpa),  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  divided  it  frotn  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  mount- 
ains Scodises,  Paryadres,  and  Anti-Taurus,  di- 
viding it  from  Pontus  and  Oappadocio,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from  Comma- 
gene  in  Northern  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  east  and  south  of  the  city  of  Siuxu  (the 
ancient  Cabira  or  Sebaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Taurus.  The  boundaries  between 
Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country jip 
to  the  Euphrates  is  sometimes  called  Cappado- 
cia, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  east  of  the  Halys  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  included  under  the  name  of  Armenia. 
The  people  of  Armenia  claimed  to  be  aboriginal ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  that  branch  of 
the  human  race  which  is  called  Caucasian. 
Their  language,  though  possessing  .  some  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Iodo-Germanio  family ;  and  then* 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Medes"  and  Persians,  but  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  the  personification  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  as  in  the  goddess  Anaitis, 
whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They 
hod  commercial  dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. In  the  time  of  Xeoophon  they  had  pre- 
served a  great  degree  of  primitive  simplicity, 
but  four  hundred  years  later  Tacitus  gives  an 
unfavorable  view  of  their  character.  The  ear- 
liest Armenian  traditions  represent  the  country 
as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  hod  perpetu- 
ally to  maintain  their  independence  against  at- 
tacks from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiramis,  but  again  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian revolt.  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians  seem  to  have  varied  between  success- 
ful resistance,  unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly 
alliance.  A  body  of  Ai-menians  formed  a  part 
of  the  army  which  Xezes  led  against  Greece  ; 
and  they  assisted  Darius  Codomannus  against 
Alexander,  and  in  this  war  they  lost  their  king, 
and  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  empire 
(B.C.  828).  After  another  interval  of  success- 
ful revolt  (B.C.  317-274),  they  submitted  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria;  but  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (B.0. 190), 
the  country  again  regained  its  independence,  and 
it  was  at  this  period  that  it  was  divided  into  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
under  two  different  dynasties,  founded  respect- 
ively by  the  nobles  who  headed  the  revolt, 
Artaxuu  and  Zariadraa.  Ultimately,  Armenia 
Minor  was  made  a  Roman  provinoe  by  Trajan ; 
&nd  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpetual  ob- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthian*,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king,  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir), 
in  AD.  226. 

ArmknIus  Mons  (to  'Ap/ievtov  6pof),  a  branch 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Mkor. 
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AkxinIob  (the  Latinized  form  of  Ht\ 
"the  chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimon,  "the  con- 
queror," and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chernsci, 
who  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  now  forming  the  south  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He  was  born  in  B.C. 
18 ;  and  in  his  youth  he  led  the  warrior*  of 
his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
Germany,  where  he  learned  the  language  and 
military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled  among 
the  equites.  In  AD.  9,  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were 
now  masters  of  this  port  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suo- 
oess.  Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in 
the  country  with  three  legions,  was  destroyed, 
with  almost  all  his  troops  (vid.  Varus)  ;  and  the 
Romans  hod  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions 
beyond  the  Rhine.  In  14,  Arminius  bad  to  de- 
fend his  country  against  Germanicus.  At  first 
he  was  successful ;  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Germanicus  withdrew  toward  the  Rhine 
followed  by  Arminius.  But  having  been  com- 
pelled by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  against  his  own 
wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  their  intrench- 
ed camp,  his  army  was  routed,  and  the  Romans) 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy 
to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captiv- 
ity, to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome. 
In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon  to  resist 
Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  coun- 
try was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection  by 
the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  German) 
cus  in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  AJD.  19. 

Abmobica  or  Arimohica,  the  name  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligeris  (now 
Loin)  to  the  Sequana  (now  Seine),  derived  from 
the  Celtic  ar,  air,  "  upon,"  and  muir,  mdr,  "  the 
sea."  The  Armaria*  eivitate*  are  enumerated 
by  Cassar  (B.  0,  vii,  76). 

Abna  (Arms,  -atis :  now  CiviteUa  d'Amo),  a 
town  in  Umbrio,  near  Perugia. 

Aen-b  ("Apvai),  a  town  in  Chalcidioe  in  Mace- 
donia, south  of  Auion  and  Bromiecus. 

[Ab,n.c-j8  ('Aovolor),  the  proper  name  of  the 
beggar  Irus,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  Vid. 
Ieds.] 

Aene  ("ApvTi).  1.  A  town  in  Bceotia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer  (Jl,  it,  607),  supposed  by  Pauea 
nias  to  be  the  same  as  Ohseronea,  but  placed  by 
others  near  Acraphium,  on  the  east  of  the  lake 
Copais. — [2.  A  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessoly,  oo 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Arne,  a  daughter  of  Mollis. — 8.  A  foun- 
tain in  the  territory  of  Mantinea  in  Arcadia.] 

[Akke  ("Apvv).  1.  A  daughter  of  ./Eolus.  Vii. 
the  foregoing,  No.  2. — 2.  The  betrayer  of  Do- 
native country  to  King  Minos,  and,  on  this  ue 
count,  changed  into  a  jackdaw.] 

Aehissa  ('Apviaaa :  now  Ottrova  f)  a  ton  n  in 
Eordtea  in  Macedonia. 
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AMoafna.  1.  Hie  alder,  a  native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  AD.  800,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterward  embraced  Christianity; 
sod,  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
conversion,  he  wrote,  while  yet  a  catechumen, 
his  celebrated  work  against  the  Pagans,  in  seven 
books  (JUbri  teptem  advernu  Cfentet),  which  we 
still  possess,  The  best  editions  are  by  Orelli, 
Line,  1816,  [and  by  Hildebrand,  Halle,  1844].— 
2.  The  Younger,  lived  about  AD.  460,  and  was 
probably  a  bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a  Semi-Pelagian. 

Arnon  ('Apvuv :  now  Wdti-el  Mojib),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  East  Palestine,  rising  in  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  flowing,  west  through  a 
roeky  valley  into  the  Lacus  Asphaltites  (now 
Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding  district  was  call- 
ed Aroonas ;  and  in  it  the  Romans  had  a  mili- 
tary station,  called  Castra  Arnonensia, 

Aasra  (now  Arno),  the  chief  river  of  Etruria, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pi&se,  and  falls 
into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  gave  the  name  to 
the  Tribta  Arniennt,  formed  B.C.  387. 

AaoA  ('Apoo  or  'Apotj),  the  ancient  name  of 
Pit**. 

[AaoAxnn  ('Apoaviof),  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
rises  in  Mount  Cyllene,  loses  itself  in  some 
natural  cavities  near  Pheneus,  then  reappears 
at  the  foot  of  Penteleion,  and  joins  the  Ladon. 
The  same  name  was  given  to  two  other  streams, 
one  a  tributary  likewise  of  the  Ladon,  the  other 
a  tributary  of  the  Erymanthus.] 

AkomItX  (ret  'Apo/tara,  'Apo/tuTav&Kpw :  now 
Cape  Onardafui),  the  easternmost  promontory 
of  Africa,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf:  the  surrounding  district  was  also 
called  Aromata  or  Aromatophora  Regio,  with  a 
town  'Apu/uiruv  k/iTroptov :  so  named  from  the 
abundance  of  spices  which  the  district  produced. 
Atn  (Arpanus :  now  Arpi\  an  inland  town 
in'  the  Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  'kpyot  lir- 
mm,  from  which  its  later  names  of  Argyrippa 
or  Argyrlpa  and  Arpi  are  said  to  have  arisen 
(BU  (Diomedes)  wrbem  Argyripam,  patria  cog- 
wmine  gentit,  Virg,  ^fik,  xi,  246).  During  the 
tone  of  its  independence  it  was  a  flourishing 
commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its  harbor. 
It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite 
wan,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Canute,  B.C.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  218,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

[AapixA  ('ApTrtva),  an  ancient  place  in  Elis, 
near  the  Alpheus,  so  called  from  a  daughter  of 
the  Asopus :  near  it  flowed  the  River  Arpina- 
tea] 

AarlKuM  ( Arplnas,  -fitis :  now  Arpino),  a  town 
of  Latinin,  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (now  Ft- 
hreno\  originally  belonging  to  the  Volscians  and 
afterward  to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mans wrested  it,  was  a  Roman  mnnicipium, 
and  received  the  jut  tuffragii,  or  right  of  voting 
in  the  Roman  comitia,  B.C.  188.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Marius  and  Cicero;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  in  his  father's  villa,  situated 
on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  River  Fibrenus. 
Cieero'j  brother  Quintus  bad  an  estate  south  of 
Arpinmu,  called  Arcanum. 


[Areabo  (in  Ptolemy  HapaSuv,  now  Jtaab).  a 
river  in  Pannonia,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
At  its  mouth  lay  the  city  and  fortress  Arrabo, 
now  Jiaab] 

AaaaVriuii  or  Aafrrfuii  (Arretlnns :  now  Am- 
to),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  was  situated  in  the  northeast 
of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
possessed  a  fertile  territory  near  the  sources  of 
the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good  wine 
and  com.  It  was  thrice  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, whence  we  read  of  Arretini  Vettret,  H~ 
denote*,  Juiierue:  It  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  pottery,  which  was  of  red  wore. 
The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was  descend- 
ed, were  a  noble  family  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a  city  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Arezzo,  on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San 
Cornelio,  or  Oattel  Secco,  are  probably  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Arretium. 

AhrhafachItis  ('KfifairaxtTtc),  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Choatras. 

AaasBiEOs  ('A/fySioaiof),  chieftain  of  the  Mace 
donians  of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  King  Per- 
diocas  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  te 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccaa  sent  for  Brasilia) 
(B.C.  424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  un- 
successful joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiocas 
deserted  Brasidas,  and  Brasidas  effected  his 
bold  and  skillful  retreat 

Aeehid^us  ('AffySioaiof)  or  Aauveus  ('Apt 
daloe).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna  of 
Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He 
was  at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death, 
B.O.  323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name 
of  Philip.  The  young  Alexander,  the  infant 
son  of  Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
government  In  322  Arrhidnus  married  Euryd- 
iee. On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydiee 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  op- 
position to  Polysperchon ;  but  Arrhidraus  and 
Eurydiee  were  mode  prisoners,  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Olynipias,  817. — 2.  One  of  Alexan- 
der's generals,  obtained  the  province  of  the  Hel 
lespontine  Phrygia  at  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces in  321  at  Triparadisus,  but  was  deprived 
of  it  by  Antigonus  in  819. 

•  AbbJa.  1.  Wife  of  Cascina  Pajtos.  When  her 
husband  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  AD.  42,  and  hesitated 
to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dag- 
ger to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Partus,  it  does 
not  pais  me." — 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  wife  of  Thrasea. 

AebiAnus  ('Afip'iavoc).  1.  Of  Nicomedia  in 
Bithynia,  born  about  AD.  90,  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  the 
lectures  of  his  master.  In  124  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece, 
and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship ;  from  this  time  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Flavius.  In  186  he  was  appointed  prafeot  of 
Cappadooia,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after 
by  the  Alani  or  Massagetss,  whom  be  defeated 
Under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  1 16,  Arrian  was  con 
sul ;  and  about  150  he  withurew  from  publics  life, 
and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Ni- 
comedia, as  priest  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Pros- 
erpina (Persephone).  He  died  at  an  advanced 
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age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  -was 
one  of  the  moet  active  and  best  writers  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon, 
both  in  the  subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the 
style  in  which  they  were  written.  He  regard- 
ed bis  relation  to  Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of 
Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  and  it  was  his  endeavor 
to  carry  out  that  resemblance.  With  this  view 
he  published,  1.  The  philosophical  lectures  of 
his  master  ( AtarpiCal  'Kiwctijtov),  in  eight  books, 
the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant  Edited  in 
Schweigbauser's  Epictetea  Philosophise  Monu- 
tnenta,  voL  hi.,  ana  in  Corse's  ILdpcpya  'EXhr/v. 
RiiXiod.,  voL  viii. — 2.  An  abstract  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Epictetus  ^EyxttpUuw  'Ejt«- 
KTqrov),  which  is  still  extant  This  celebrated 
work  maintained  its  authority  for  many  cen- 
turies, both  with  Christians  and  Pagans.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser  and 
Corae,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lust  His  original  works  are : 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  (Kwj7yi/rucoc),  which 
forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon's  works. — i.  The  History  of 
the  Asiatic^  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
('AvuoaoYf  'AXz£tiv6pov)t  in  seven  books,  the 
most  important  of  Anion's  works.  This  great 
work  remind*  the  reader  of  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis, not  ouly  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease 
and  clearness  of  its  style.  It  is  also  of  great 
value  for  its  historical  accuracy,  being  based 
upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories  written  by 
tlie  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  especially 
those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus. — 5.  On  India 
('Ivdun)  or  t&  'Iviuuii,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation 
uf  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same 
•subject  Arrian  wished  to  supplaut  by  a  more 
trustworthy  aud  correct  account  The  best 
editions  of  the  Anabatit  are  by  EUendt,  Regi- 
montii,  1882,  and  by  C.  W.  Kriiger,  Berlin 
1835-49,  2  vols. ;  of  the  Indiea  by  Scbmieder, 
Halle,  1798. — 6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  round 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  [irepinXove  vovtov  E4f- 
eivov),  which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Ar- 
rian himself  during  his  government  of  Cappa- 
docia.    This  Peri  pi  us  has  come  down  to  us,  to- 

5 ether  with  a  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a 
'eriplus  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mawtis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but 
they  belong  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  The 
best  editious  are  in  Hudson's  Geographi  Minor**, 
vol.  L,  and  in  Gail's  and  Hoffmann  s  collections 
of  the  minor  Geographers. — 7.  A  work  on  Tac- 
tics (Zoyoc  toktikos  or  rex»V  toktik^),  of  which 
we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment :  printed 
in  Blancard's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  numerous  other 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — 2.  A  Roman 
jurisconsult  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and 
is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the  orator  Ar- 
riauus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Jnterdietit,  of 
which  the  second  book  is  quoted  in  tbe  Digest 

ARR1BA8,   A&RVBA8,    Abtxbas,  or   Tharbitas 
('.»(5/5#<2f,  'k(>(>i6ac,  'ApiuCac,  or  QaSivTOf),  a  de- 
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scendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of  Uw  early  kings 
of  the  Molossians  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  eduoated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  native  country  to  have  framed  for  the  Mo- 
lossians a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regu- 
lar constitution. 

Abbios.  Q.  1.  Praetor  B.C.  72,  defeated 
Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but 
was  afterward  conquered  by  Spartacus.  Iu  71, 
Arrius  was  to  nave  succeeded  Veres  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily,  but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily 
— 2.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  consulship  B.C.  59.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Abbius  Apxb.    Vid.  Afer. 

Arbuhtids,  L.  1.  Proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virs in  B.C.  48,  but  escaped  to  Sextus  Pompey 
in  Sicily,  and  was  restored  to  the  state  with 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavumus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  and  was  consul  in  -22. — 2.  Son  of 
the  preceding,  consul  AD.  6.  Augustus  de- 
clared in  his  last  illness  that  Arruntius  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  empire,  and  would  have  bold- 
ness enough  to  seize  it,  if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented. This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  AJ). 
37  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Arsa  (now  Azimga),  a  town  in  Hispania  Bsb- 
tica. 

Arsaoes  ('ApotiKiK),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  .which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called 
the  Ariacida. — 1.  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  come  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ochus.  He  induced  the  Pnrthians  to  re- 
volt from  the  Syrian  empire  of  tbj  SeleucicUe, 
and  he  became  the  first  monarch  of  the  Parthi- 
ans.  This  event  probably  took  place  about 
B.C.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IL;  but  tbe 
history  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of  the  events 
which  immediately  followed,  is  stated  very  dif- 
ferently by  different  historians.  Arsaces  reign- 
ed ouly  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates. — 2.  Twidateb,  reigned  thir- 
ty-seven years,  B.C.  248-211,  and  defeated  Se- 
leucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  IL 
— 8.  Abtabanus  I,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
attacked  by  Antiochus  IU.  (the  Great),  who, 
however,  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  aud 
at  length  recognized  him  as  king  about  210. — 
4.  Priatathis,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  fif- 
teen years,  and  left  three  sons,  Phraates,  Mith- 
radates,  and  Artabanus. — 5.  Phraates  L,  sub- 
dued the  Mardi,  and,  though  he  had  many  sons, 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Mithradates. — 
6.  Mithradates  I,  son  of  Arsaces  IV,  greatly 
enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  his  conquests. 
He  defeated  Demetrius  locator,  king  of  Syria, 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithradates 
treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage.  Mithra 
dates  died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  138  aud  180. — 7.  Phbaates  IL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  detested  and  slew 
in  battle,  B.C.  128.  Phraates  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  in  battle  by  the  Scythians, 
who  nad  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist 
him  against  Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive 
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till  after  the  fell  of  the  former. — 8.  AbtaiAncs 
It,  youngest  brother  of  Arsaees  VI,  and  young- 
est son  of  Arsaees  IV,  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Thogarii  or  Tochari,  apparently  after  a  sliort 
reign. — 8.  Mitheai>atk8  XL,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing,  prosecuted  many  -wars  with  success,  and 
added   many  nations  .to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  be  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.    It 
was  in  his  reign  that  tide  Romans  first  hod  any 
official   communication  with  Parthia,      Mithra- 
dates   sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  B.C.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the   Romans. — 10.  (  Mnaboiees  ? )     Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaees  IX. 
Even  hie  name  is    uncertain — 11.  Samatrocis, 
retgned  seren  years,  and  died  about  B.C.  70. — 
12.  Phraates  ILL  son  of  the  preceding.      He 
Ured  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  tie  Ro- 
mans, and  Mithradates   of.  Pontus,  by  both  of 
whom  be  was  courted.    He  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  war.    At  a  later  period  misunderstandings 
arose  between  Pompey  and  Phraates,  but  Pom* 
pey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a  war  with 
the    Parthians,  although   Phraates   had    invad- 
ed Armenia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian  king, 
implored   Pompsy's  assistance.      Phraates  was 
murdered  soon  afterward  by  his  two  sons,  Mith- 
radates and  Orodes. — MrrHKADiiES  ILL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during  the 
Armenian  war.    On  his  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithradates  was  expelled  from  the  throne  on 
account  of  his  cruelty,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his    brother    Orodes.      Mithradates    afterward 
made  war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  put  to  death. — 14.  Orodes  L,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king  whose 
general  Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, B.C.  53.     Vid.  Crassus.    After  the  death 
of  Crassus,  Orodes  gave  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  entered  Syria  in 
SI  with  a  small  force,  but  was  driven  back  by 
Cnssius.    In  50  Pacorus  again  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  a  much  larger  army,  and  advanced 
ss  far  as  Antioch,  but  was  defeated  near  Anti- 
gonea  by  Caseius.    The  Parthians  now  remained 
quiet  for  some  years.    In  40  they  crossed  the 
£uphrates  again,  under  the  command  of  Paco- 
ros  and  Labienus,  the  son  of  T.  Labienus.    They 
overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  were 
defeated  m  39  by  V entidius  Bassus,  one  of  An- 
tony's legates:   Labienus  was   [taken  and  put 
to  death  by  Ventidius  after  the  battle],  and  the 
Parthians  retired   to  their  own   dominions.    In , 
88,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria,  but  was  com- 
pletely defeated  and  fell  in  the  battle.     This  j 
defeat  was  a   severe  blow  to  the   aged    king 
Orodes,  who  shortly  afterward   surrendered  the  J 
crown  to  his  son  Phraates  during  his  life-time,  J 
— 15.  PhraAtxs   IV,  commenced  his  reign  by  I 
murdering  his    father,    his  thirty  brothers,  and  I 
his  own  eon,   who  was   grown   up,   that    there ' 
might  be  none  of  the  royal  family  whom  the  i 
Parthians    could  place  upon  the  throne   in   his  ] 
stead.    In  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  many  of 
the  Parthian  nobles  fled   to   Antony  (37),  who 
invaded  Parthia  in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  army.      A  few 
years  afterward  the  cruelties  of  Phraates  pro- 
duced a  rebellion  against  him ;  he  was   driven 
nut  of  the  country,  and   Tiridates   proclaimed 


king  j  a  his  stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  boob 
restored  by  the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to 
Augustus,  carrying  with  him  the  youngest  eon 
of  Phraates,  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  the 
Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war  with  Crassus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 ;  their  restoration  caused  univer- 
sal joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only 
by  the  poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemmora- 
tive  monuments.  Phraates  also  sent  to  Augus- 
tus as  hostages  his  four  sons,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  were  carried  to  Rome.  In 
AD.  2,  Phraates  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ther 
musa  and  her  son  Phraataces. — 16.  Phbaata- 
exs,  reigned  only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  crimes. 
The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king  Oro- 
des, who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacida?. — 
17.  Obodes  IL,  also  reigned  only  a  short  time 
as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  oruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Phraates  IV,  who  was  according 
ly  granted  to  them. — 18.  Vonones  I,  son  of 
Phraates  IV,  was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects, 
who  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  King  of  Media, 
to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Artabanus 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first 
in  Armenia,  next  in  Syria,  and  subsequently  in 
Cilicia.  He  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  19,  ac 
cording  to  some  accounts  by  order  of  Tiberius 
on  account  of  his  great  wealth. — 19.  ArtabX- 
nus  ILL,  obtained  the  Parthian  kingdom  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones,  about  A.D.  ]  8 
Artabanus  placed  Arsaees,  one  of  his  sons,  over 
Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom  he  oppressed 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius  to  beg  hint 
to  send  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  witl 
the  request ;  but  Phraates,  upon  arriving  in  Sy 
rio,  was  carried  off  by  a  disease,  AD.  35.  Ai 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 
ridates, another  of  the  Arsocidss,  as  a  olaimant 
of  the  Parthian  throne :  Artabanus  was  obliged 
to'  leave  his  kingdom,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmauinns.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
Artabanus  was,  however,  recalled  next  year 
(36)  by  his  fickle  subjects.  He  was  once  more 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  once  more  restored. 
He  died  soon  after  his  last  restoration,  leaving 
two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Ootarzes,  whose  civil 
wars  are  related  differently  by  Josephus  and 
Tacitus. — 20.  Gotabzes,  succeeded  his  father, 
Artabanus  TCL,  but  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcama. — 21.  Bab 
Danes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put  to 
death  by  bis  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotarzes 
again  obtained  the  orown.  But,  as  he  ruled 
with  cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Me- 
hcrdates,  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius 
complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates,  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  Gotarzes. — 22.  VonOnes  IL,  succeeded 
Gotarzes  about  50.  His  reign  was  short— 2a 
Vologeses  I,  son  of  Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus 
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HL  Soon  after  his  accession  he  conquered 
Armenia,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Tindates. 
In  66  he  gave  up  Armenia  to  the  Romans,  but 
in  68  he  again  placed  his  brother  over  Armenia, 
and  declared  -war  against  the  Romans.  This 
war  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Romans:  the 
Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  Domitius 
Oorbulo,  and  Tindates  was  driven  out  of  Ar- 
menia. At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  concluded 
between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  condi- 
tion that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates,  provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  em- 
peror. Tindates  came  to  Rome  in  68,  where 
he  was  received  with  extraordinary  splendor, 
and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown. 
Vologeses  afterward  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Vespasian,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
till  the  reign  of  Domitian. — 24.  PaoOeus,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Vologeses  L,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Domitian  and  Trajan. — 25.  Chos- 
b8ks  or  Osatixs,  succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  conquest  of 
Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Parthia  by 
Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  provinces, 
and  made  the  Parthians  for  a  time  subject  to 
Rome.  Vid.  Tbajanub.  Upon  the  death  of 
Trajan  in  AD.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates,  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the 
throne,  and  recalled  their  former  king,  Chosroes. 
Hadrian  relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  Chosroes  died 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. — 2G.  Vologeses 
IL,  succeeded  his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned 
from  about  122  to  149. — 27.  Vologeses  IIL,  be- 
gan to  reign  in  149.  He  invaded  Syria  in  162, 
but  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Verus  drove 
him  back  into  his  own  dominions,  invaded  Mes- 
opotamia and  Assyria,  and  took  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon;  and  Vologeses  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings. — 28.  Vologeses  IV,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Seve- 
nis.  who  took  Ctesiphon  in  199.  Cm  the  death 
of  Vologeses  IV,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  Parthia  was  torn  asunder  by  contests 
for  the  crown  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses. 
— 29.  Vologeses  V,  son  of  Vologeses  IV,  was 
attacked  by  Caracalla  in  2 IS,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Arta- 
banus.— SO.  Aetabanus  IV,  the  last  king  of  Par- 
thia. The  war  commenced  by  Caracalla  against 
Vologeses,  was  continued  against  Artabanus; 
but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of  Caracalla,  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Parthians.  In  this  war 
Artabanus  had  lost  the  best  of  his  troops,  and 
the  Persians  seized  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  long-lost  independence.  They  were 
led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir),  the  son  of  Sassan, 
and  defeated  the  Parthians  in  three  great  bat- 
ties,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus  was  taken 
prisoner  and  killed,  A.D.  226.  Thus  ended  the 
Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidee,  after  it  had 
existed  four  hundred  and  Beventy-six  years. 
The  Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to 
Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
•anidae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  AD.  661. 
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Ab&acJa  ('Ataxia :  ruins  southeast  of  Tettf 
ran),  a  great  city  of  Media,  south  of  the  Cas- 
piaa  Porte,  originally  named  Rhagse  ('Payai); 
rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  Euro- 
pus  (Efyxjirof) ;  again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian 
wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  who  named  it  after 
himself. 

Absactda,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  Vid  Aksacks.  It  was  also  the  name  of 
a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar 
menia  from  B.C.  149  to  AD.  428.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Aetaxiab  L,  who  was  related  to 
the  Parthian  Arsacidte. 

[Absamexes  ('Apoautvrid,  son  of  Darius  Hya 
taspis,  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.] 

f Absames  ('Apou/iix).  1.  Father  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandfather  of  Darius. — 2.  Son  of  Darios, 
and  Artystone,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded 
the  Arabians  and  ^Ethiopians,  who  lived  above 
Egypt,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. — 8.  An  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.— 4.  A  Persian 
flatrap  of  Lydia  under  Darius  Codomannus :  by 
not  securing  the  Cilician  passes,  he  afforded 
Alexander  an  opportunity  of  a  ready  passage 
into  Upper  Asia  from  Asia  Minor.] 

AbsamOsatI  ('Apaa/iuaara,  also  wrongly  ab- 
breviated 'Ap/tucara:  now  8henuhat\  a  town 
and  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Major,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  near 
the  most  frequented  pass  of  the  Taurus. 

Absanlas,  -rcs,  -r  -V6  ('Apoaviac,  Ac.),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia. — 1.  (Now 
Murad),  the  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates 
Vid.  Armenia. — 2.  (Now  Arslanf),  a  small 
stream  rising  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  Euphrates  near  Mel- 
itene. 

Ab&Snabia  or  -ENN-  ('Apoyvapia :  now  JLr- 
taw,  ruins),  a  town  in  Mauretania  Oaasariensis, 
three  miles  (Roman)  from  the  sea:  a  Roman 
colony. 

A&sfiffx.     Vid  Abzanene. 

Arses,  Nabses,  or  Oaeses  ("Afxr^f.  Ndpoiyj, 
or  'Ouporic),  youngest  son  of  King  Artaxerxes  III 
Ochus,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes 
B.C.  839,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  kept 
After  the  death  of  Arses,  Bagoas  made  Darius 
ni.  king. 

AbsIa  (now  And),  a  river  in  Istria,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  Hlyri- 
cum,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

AbsIa  Silva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquins  and  the 
Romans. 

AbsInSe  ('Apotv6ri).  L  Mythological.  •  1.  The 
daughter  of  Phegeus,  and  wife  of  Alcnueon. 
As  she  disapproved  of  the  murder  of  Alcnueon, 
the  sons  of  Phegeus  put  her  into  a  chest  and 
carried  her  to  Agapenor  at  Tegea,  where  they 
accused  her  of  having  killed  Alcnuson.  Vid. 
Aloksoh,  Aoenob, — 2.  Nurseof  Orestes,  saved 
the  latter  from  the  hands  of  Clytemnestra,  and 
carried  him  to  Strophius,  father  of  Pylades. 
Some  accounts  call  her  Laodamia. — 8.  Daughter 
of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  became  by  Apollo 
mother  of  Eriopis  and  ^Esculapius.  II  Bistort- 
eal.     1.  Mother  of  Ptolemy  L,  was  a  concubine 
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of  Philip,  fibber  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
married  Lagos  while  ahe  was  pregnant  with 
Ptolemy, — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I,  and  Ber- 
enice, married  Lysimaehus,  king  of  Thrace,  in 
B.C.  300 ;  after  the  death  of  Lysimaehus  in  281, 
•he  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  who  murdered  her  children  by  Lysima- 
ehas ;  and,  lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own 
brother  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus.  Though  Ar- 
•tnog  bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly beloved  bv  him :  he  gave  her  name 
to  several  cities,  called  a  district  (vo/i6()  of 
Egypt  Aninontes  after  her,  and  honored  her 
memory  in  various  ways. — 8.  Daughter  of  Ly- 
umaehns,  married  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
soon  after  his  accession,  B.O.  286.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  plotting  against  her  namesake 
[So.  2.],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos,  in  Upper  Egypt 
She  had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  III. 
Evergetes,  Lysimaehus,  and  Berenice. — 4.  Also 
called  Staydiee  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy III.  Evergetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptol- 
emv IV.  Philopator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Eptpbanea.  She  was  killed  by  Philammon  by 
order  of  her  husband. — 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy 
XL  Auletea,  escaped  from  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieging  Alexandrea  in  B.C.  47,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  queen  by  tbe  Alexandreans.  After 
the  capture  of  Alexandrea  she  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in 
48.  8h«j  was  afterward  dismissed  by  Csesar, 
and  returned  to  Alexandrea;  but  her  sister 
Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put  to 
death  in  41. 

A  aslnSi  Qkpotv&ii :  'Apoivatvc  or  -orjrrie ),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  tbe  times  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or 
other  of  the  persons  of  the  same  name  (see 
above). — 1.  In  jfitolia,  formerly  Kuvuna. — 2. 
On  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of 
the  older  city  of  Marium  (tidpiov),  which  Ptol- 
emy L  had  destroyed. — 8.  A  port  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Cyprus. — 4.  (Now  Famagottd),  on 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  Sal- 
ami* and  Leucolla. — S.  In  Cuicia,  east  of  Ane- 
muriam. — 6.  (Now  Aieroud  or  Sua),  in  the  No- 
mas HeroSpolites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon 
the  bead  of  the  Siuus  Herodpolites  or  western 
branch  of  the  Bed  Sea  (now  Out/of  Sim).  It 
was  afterward  called  Cleopatris. — 1.  (Now  M«- 
<H%et-*l-Faiovm,  ruins),  the  chief  city  of  the  No- 
me* Arsinoitea  in  the  Heptanomis  or  Middle 
Egypt  (vid  JEoTPTOB,  p.  18,  b);  formerly  called 
Cr6o5duopolu  (UpoxodeiXuv  iroAif),  and  the  dis- 
trict Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from  its  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  croc- 
odile. This  nomos  also  contained  the  Lake  Mea- 
ns and  the  Labyrinth. — 8.  In  Cyrenaica,  also 
called  Taucheira. — 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes on  the  Bed  Sea,  east  of  Egypt  Its 
probable  position  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoe  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ephkscs 
m  Ionia  and  Pataba  in  Lycia. 

[Aiantoug  ('Apowooj-),  father  of  Hecamede ; 
ruler  of  Teredos.] 

[Aisrm  ('Apairnc),  satrap  of  the  Hellea- 
pootine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Oreat  in- 
vaded Asia :  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
the  Onnieus  he  put  himself  to  death.] 


Absissa  or  Mantiana  ('Apataaa,  1)  Havrian)  : 
now  Van),  a  great  lake  abounding  in  fish,  is 
the  south  of  Armenia  Major.     Vid  Abxxnia. 

AbtabAhus  ('AprdSavoc).  1.  Son  of  Hystas- 
pes  and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  as  a 
wise  and  frank  counsellor. — 2.  An  Hyrcanian, 
commander  of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  as- 
sassinating this  king  in  B.O.  4S5,  with  the  view 
of  setting  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  but 
was  shortly  afterward  killed  by  Artaxerxes  — 
8.  L,  II,  III,  IV,  kings  of  Parthia.  Vid  Absa- 
oxs  111,  VIIL,  XIX,  XXX. 

[Abtabaianes  ('ApraSaidviic),  oldest  son  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  half-brother  of  Xerxes,  and 
called,  also,  Anabignes.     Vid  AaiABioma] 

Abtabaxw  ('AprooajbA  1.  A  Mode,  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus 
the  Elder. — 2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son 
of  Pharoacee,  commanded  tbe  Parthians  and 
Choasmians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  B.C.  480.  He  served  under  Mardonius 
io  479,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Platsase,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men,  and 
reached  Asia  in  safety. — 3.  A  general  of  Ar- 
taxerxes L,  fought  against  Inarus  in  Egypt, 
B.C.  462. — 4.  A  Persian  general,  fought  uudei 
Artaxerxes  II.  against  Datames,  satrap  of  Cap 
padocia,  B.C.  862.  Under  Artaxerxes  IIL,  Ar- 
tabazus,  who  was  then  satrap  of  Western  Asia 
revolted  in  B.C.  856,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  afterward  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and 
returned  to  Persia;  and  be  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomanous, 
who  raised  him  to  high  honors.  On  the  death 
of  Darius  (380)  Artabaxus  received  from  Alex- 
ander the  satrapy  of  Baotria.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Hercules ;  a  second,  Artocama,  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  and  a  third,  Ar- 
tonis,  married  Eumenes. 

AbtabbI,  afterward  AbotbSbje,  a  Celtie  peo- 
ple in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  near  the  Promon- 
tory Nerium  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrum 
after  them  fnow  Cape  Piniittrre). 

Abtaoi  ('ApTux^ :  now  Artaki),  a  sea-port 
town  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Pro 
pontis :  also  a  mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 
_  Abtaohaxs  ('Apraxaltic),  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  The  mound  which  the  king 
raised  over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

[Abtaoib  ('KpTOKiTi),  a  fountain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  mythic  LsBstrygones.] 

AetaooanX  ('kpTOK&ava  or  -Kama :  now  Sekh- 
van!),  the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria. 

Ab?.si  ('ApTaloi),  was,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (vi,  61),  the  old  native  name  of  tbe  Per 
sians.  It  signifies  noble,  and  appears  in  the 
form  Aora,  as  the  first  part  of  a  large  number 
of  Persian  proper  names.    Compare  Asa 

[Abtagkba  or  Abtaokrs  ('Aprayirpai),  a 
mountain  fortress  in  southern  Armenia,  on  the 
Euphrates.] 

(Abtaoeesis  ('ApTaylpow),  a  commander  io 
the  army  of  Artaxerxes.] 

[Abtanbs  CApTcrvrc),  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
brother  of  Darius,  fought  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae] 
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AstIkes  ('Aprn»i7f).  1.  A  river  in  Thrace, 
felling  into  the  Ister. — 2.  A  river  in  Bithynia. 

[Abtaozcs  ('ApTaofof),  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  younger  Gyrus.] 

Artafhebnes  ('ApTttiipvfic).  1.  Son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap 
of  Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.O. 
500.  Vid  Abistagobas. — 2.  Son  of  the  former, 
commanded,  along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army 
of  Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.C.  490.  Artaphernes  commanded 
the  Indians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  in  480. — [8.  A  Persian,  sent 
by  Artaxerxes  I.  to  Sparta  with  a  letter,  ar- 
rested on  his  way  by  Aristides  and  taken  to 
Athens,  where  his  letter  was  translated :  the 
Athenians  endeavored  to  turn  this  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  sent  Artaphernes  in  a  galley,  with 
their  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus.] 

Aktaunuk  (now  Salburg,  near  Homburg  t),  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Germany  on  Mount  Tnunus, 
built  by  Drusus  and  restored  by  Germanicus. 

Artavasdes  ('ApraovaadiK  or  'Apra6dodiic)  or 
ArtabXzes  ('Aoraouff7f).  1.  King  of  the  Great- 
er Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
3.C.  64,  Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
but  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Parthian  king.  In  86  he  joined 
Antony  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthians, 
and  persunded  hira  to  invade  Media,  because  he 
«*s  at  enmity  with  his  namesake  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Media ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign.  Antony 
accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in  84,  contrived 
to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp,  where  he 
was  immediatelv  seized,  carried  him  to  Alex- 
andra and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  80,  when  Cleopatra  had  him 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Aetinm,  and  sent  his 
head  to  his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter. 
This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works. — 2.  King  of  Armenia, 
probably  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  Augustus,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  Armenians. — 8.  King  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  L,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. Antony  invaded  his  country  in  86,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Artavasdes 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony,  and 
gave  his  daughter  Iotape  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Par- 
thians and  Armenians.  He  died  shortly  before 
80  B.O. 

AbtaxXta  or  -M  (rd  'Aorrfforo  or  -ftara: 
ruins  at  Ardachat,  above  JNakskivan),  the  later 
capital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Abtaxus, 
under  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  the  River  Amies.  After  being 
burned  by  the  Romans  under  Oorbulo  (A.D.  58), 
it  was  restored  by  Tiridates,  and  called  Nero- 
nla  (Nepuvna).  It  was  still  standing  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Abtaxerxks  or  Abtoxkbxzs  ('Apraffpjijf  or 

'AoToflp&K);  the  name  of  four  Persian  kings,  is 

compounded  of  Aria,  which  means  "honored,'' 

and  Xmcct,  which   is  the  same   as  the  Zend 
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ktalkra,  "a  king:"  consequently  Artmmrtn 
means  "the  honored  king."  1.  Surnamed 
Loiiof mXndb,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right 
hand  being  longer  than  his  left,  reigned  BO. 
465-426.  He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  fa- 
ther, Xerxes  L,  had  been  murdered  by  Arta- 
banus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put  to  death  his 
brother  Darius  at  the  instigation  of  Artabanns. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dangerous  in- 
surrections of  the  satraps.  The  Egyptians  also 
revolted  in  400,  under  Inarus,  who  was  support- 
ed by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achtemenes 
was  defeated  and  Achaemenoe  slain.  ■  The  sec- 
ond army  whioh  he  sent,  under  Artabazus  and 
MegabyzuB,  was  more  successful.  Inarus  was 
defeated  in  456  or  456,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another 
chief  of  the  insurgents,  maintained  himself  bi 
the  marshes  of  Lower  Egypt  At  a  later  period 
(449)  the  Athenians  under  Cimon  sent  assist- 
ance to  AmyrtJeus;  and  even  after  the  death 
of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained  two  victories 
over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and  the  other  by 
sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 
After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  Xerxes  II. — 2.  Surnamed 
MnSvon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  Darius  II,  and  reigned  B.O.  405-869. 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  Western  Asia,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and,  supported  by  Greek  mercena- 
ries, invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  the  two  brothers,  in 
which  Cyrus  fell,  B.0  401.  71<t  Ctbto.  Tia- 
saphernes  was  appointed  satrap'  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  place  of  Cyrus,  ana  was  actively 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  Vid.  Thlm- 
beom,  Debotludas,  Aqzsilaus.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself  by  the  dis- 
union among  the  Greeks  themselves,  whioh  was 
fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian  money.  The 
peace  of  Antaloidas,  in  B.C.  888,  gave  the  Per- 
sians even  greater  power  and  influence  than 
they  had  possessed  before.  Vid.  Aktalctdas. 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances, and  Artaxerxes  had  to  carry  on  fre- 
quent wars  with  tributary  princes  and  satraps, 
who  endeavored  to  make  themselves  independ- 
ent Thus  he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  886  to  876 ;  he  also 
had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Oardusians,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  his  attempts 
to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his  eldest 
son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  His  last  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son 
Ochus,  who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of 
his  brothers,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession 
for  himself  Artaxerxes  was  succeeded  by 
Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes  III — 8.  Also  called  Oobds, 
reigned  B.C.  859-888.  In  order  to  secure  his 
throne,  he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  ex- 
tirpation of  the  members  of  his  family.  He 
himself  was  a  cowardly  and  reckless  despot  ; 
and  the  great   advantages   which  the  Persian 
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arms  gained  during  his  reign  were  owing  only  to 
his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
vantages consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
•strap  Artabarus  (vid.  Aetabazus,  No.  4),  and  in 
the  redaction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted 
towns  in  Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins 
of  government  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At 
last  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  youngest  son,  Absxs.— 4.  The 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidjs. 

Abtaxias  {'Aprai'tac)  or  Abtaxes  ('Apraf  17c), 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia.  1.  The 
founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolt- 
ed from  him  about  B.C.  188,  and  became  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  Hannibal  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Artaxias,  and  he  superintended  the 
building  of  Amaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia. 
Artazias  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Aotioehus  IV.  .Epiphanes  about  165. — 2.  Son 
uf  Artavasdes,  was  made  king  by  the  Armeni- 
ans when  his  lather  was  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tony in  34.  In  20,  Augustus,  at  the  request  of 
die  Armenians,  sent  Tiberius  into  Armenia  in 
order  to  depose  Artaxias  and  place  Tigranes  on 
the  throne,  buUArtaxias  was  put  to  death  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tiberius,  however, 
took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful  expedi- 
tion, whence  Horace  (Epist.,  i.  12,  26)  says, 
(Jlaudi  virtute  Neronit  Armeniv*  cecidit. — 8.  Son 
of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Armenia  by  Germanicus  in  A.D.  18.  He  died 
about  86. 

Aetatotks  ('ApratxTiic),  Persian  governor  of 
Sestus  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Greeks  in  B.O.  478.  met  with  an  igno- 
minious death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts 
which  he  had  committed  against  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  Protesilaus. 

[  AstI  yhte  ('Aprativni),  a  daughter  of  Masistes, 
the  brother  of  Xerxes  L,  who  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  son  Darius,  while  he  himself  was  se- 
cretly in  love  with  her :  this,  becoming  known  to 
Amastris,  brought  down  her  vengeance  on  the 
mother  of  Artaynte,  whom  she  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  the  cause  of  the  king's  passion.] 

[AbtItktis  ('Apradvnjr),  one  of  the  generals 
m  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mi*, he,  with  several  other  generals,  sailed  to 
Samoa  to  watch  the  Ioninns ;  but,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Persians  at  Platte®  and  Mycale,  he 
abandoned  his  poet  and  returned  to  Persia.] 

AitSmIdokus  ('Apre/rfouoor)-  1.  Surnamed 
AusropHAKius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  him- 
self a  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several 
works  now  lost — 2.  Of  Cmidus,  a  friend  of  Ju- 
nta Caesar,  was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the 
Greek  language  at  Rome. — 3.  Daldianto,  a  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  but  called  Daldianus,  from 
Daldis  in  Lydia,  his  mothers  birth-place,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus. 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Antoninus 
Pins  and  M.  Aurelius  (AD.  138-180),  and  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ("Oveioo- 
(ptrucci),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  prove  that  the  future 
is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to  clear  the 
science  of  interpreting  them  from  the  abuses 
with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 


rounded it  The  style  is  simple,  correct  and 
elegant  The  best  edition  is  by  ReifF,  Lips, 
1806. — i.  Of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  about  BO  100.  He  made  voyages  round 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  apparently  even  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  He 
also  visited  Iberia  and  Gaul  The  work,  in 
which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
consisted  of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus 
afterward  made  an  abridgment  The  original 
work  is  lost;  but  we  possess  fragments  of  Mar- 
cianus's  abridgment  which  contain  the  peri- 
plus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  accounts  of 
Bitbynia  and  Paphlagonia.  These  fragments 
are  printed  in  Hudson's  Oeographi  Minora*, 
vol.  L 

Akt£mis  I^Xprt/ue),  the  Latin  Diana,  one  of 
the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  According 
to  the  most  ancient  account,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Leto  (Latona),  and  the 
twin-sister  of  Apollo,  bom  with  him  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  bv  the  Greeks,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  1.  Artemit  (Diana),  at 
the  titter  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo, 
that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  represented 
the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male  divini- 
ty. As  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana)  is, 
like  her  brother,  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death  among 
men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but  more 
especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as  the 
effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  net  only 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the 
sufferings  of  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young; 
and  from  her.  watching  over  the  young  of  fe- 
males, sho  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner 
she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals. Artemis  (Diana),  like  Apollo,  is  un- 
married; she  is  a  maiden  divinity  never  con- 
quered by  love.  She  slew  Oaiox  with  her  ar- 
rows, according  to  one  account,  because  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity ;  and  she 
changed  Aot-bon  into  a  stag  simply  because 
he  had  seen  her  bathing.  With  her  brother 
Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobb,  who 
had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto  (Latona). 
When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Se- 
lene or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek 
Artemis  is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddes* 
of  the  moon.  Hence  Artemis  (Diana)  is  repre- 
sented in  love  with  the  fair  youth  Endtmion, 
whom  she  kissed  in  his  eleep,  but  this  legend 
properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and  is 
foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  goddess  un 
moved  by  love. — 2.  The  Arcadian  Artemit  is  a 
goddess  of  the  nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as 
such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early  times.  She  hunt- 
ed with  her  nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  Mount- 
ains, and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  etags 
with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo — 
8.  The  Taitrian  Artemit.  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times 
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with  human  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek 
legend  there  was  in  Taurus  a  goddess,  whom 
the  Greeks  for  some  reason  identified  with  their 
own  Artemis  (Diana),  and  to  whom  all  strangers 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Tauris  were  sacrificed. 
Ipbigenia  and  Orestes  brought  her  image  from 
thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  whence 
the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brauronia. 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the 
boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was  be- 
sprinkled with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  theo  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenio, 
who  was  at  first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and  who  theo  became  ber  priest- 
ess, was  afterward  identified  with  the  goddess, 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeuia. 
Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made  Iphi- 
geuia immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon. — i.  Tlie  JEphetian  ArtemU 
(fliatia)  was  a  divinity  totally  distinot  from  the 
Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name.  She  seems 
to  have  been  the  personification  of  the  fructify- 
ing and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature.  She 
was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity,  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia  when 
they  settled  there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Artemis.  Her  original  character  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  her  priests 
were  eunuchs,  and  that  ber  image  iu  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Ephesus  represented  ber  with 
many  breasts  (jroAtvjatrrof ).  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art  are  differ- 
ent, according  as  she  is  represented  either  as  a 
huntress  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few 
locks  floating  down  her  neck;  her  breast  is 
covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked, 
the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  at- 
tributes are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  A 
spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches 
down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  ber  bead,  and 
above  her  forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  appears  holding  a 
torch.  The  Romans  identified  their  goddess  Di- 
ana with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

AbtkmisIa  ('Apre/uola).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  ac- 
companied Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
with  five  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(B.C.  480)  greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her 
prudence  and  courage,  for  which  she  was  after- 
ward highly  honored  by  the  Persian  king. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and 
successor  of  the  Carian  prince  Mausolus,  reigned 
B.C.  352-360.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Mausolus.  She  is  said  to  hare  mixed  his 
ashes  in  her  daily  drink ;  and  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  she  built  at  Halicamassus  the  celebra- 
ted monument,  Mmuolewn,  which  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
the  name  of  which  subsequently  became  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monu- 
ment 
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AetkiosIum  ('Apri/uatov),  properly  a  tempi* 
of  Artemis.  1.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Eubcea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so  oalled 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Hestisea :  off  this  coast  the  Greeks 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  BC.  480.— 2.  A 
promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  Gulf  Glaucna,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  it  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

AetkmIta  ('ApTi/itTa).  1.  (Now  Shercbatl), 
a  city  on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  ApoUonia- 
tis  in  Assyria. — 2.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia, 
south  of  the  Lake  Arsissa. 

Art£iiSn  ('Aprl/tuv),  a  Lacedaemonian,  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war 
against  Samoa  in  B.C.  441.  There  were  also 
several  writers  of  this  name,  whose  work*  are 
lost 

[Abtimas  ('ApTi/iac),  a  Persian  satrap,  men 
tioned  in  the  Anabasis.] 

[  Aetbcus  ('AprtoKOc :  now  Bwvk-D*re\  a 
river  of  Thrace,  a  tributary  of  the  Hebrus.] 

[ Artontes  ('ApT&tmit),  son  of  Mardonius.] 

AetOeius,  M,  a  physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  B.C.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  31. 

Aevxeki,  a  Gallic  people  in  Aquitania,  in  the 
country  of  the  Mons  Cebenoa,  in  the  modern 
Auvergne.  In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  south  of  Gaul:  they 
were  defeated  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Fabius  Moximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  possessed 
considerable  power  in  the  time  of  Ciesar  (68). 
Their  capital  was  Nemossus,  also  named  Augus- 
tonemetum  or  Arverni  on  the  EUver  (now  AUier), 
with  a  citadel,  called  at  least  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Claras  Mons,  whence  the  name  of  the  modern 
town,  Clermont. 

Arvina,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens, 
borne  by  several  of  the  Cornelii,  of  whom  the 
most  important  was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina, 
consul  B.C.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  820.  He 
commanded  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sam- 
mites,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Abuns,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  sig- 
nified a  younger  son  in  general  1.  Younger 
brother  of  Lucumo,  t. «,  L  Tarquinius  Prisons. 
— 2.  Younger  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
was  murdered  by  his  wife. — 3.  Younger  son  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  fell  in  combat  with  Brutus. 
—4.  Son  of  Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia. 
— 6.  Of  Clusium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the 
Alps. 

Abuhttos.     Vid.  Abruktius. 

Abusianus,  Messus  or  Massing,  a  Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  A.D.  450,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase  book,  entitled  Quadriga,  vet  Exempla  XI- 
oaUionum  ex  Virgilio,  Salhutio,  Terentio,  H  Ci- 
cerone per  literat  dtgeeta-  It  is  called  Quadriga 
from  its  being  composed  from  four  authors.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Lindemann,  in  his  Corput 
Qrammaticorum  Laiinr  voL  L,  p.  199. 

Abxata  ('Apiara  :  now  Jfakthivan),  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Ar- 
taxnta,  lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxes,  on  the 
confines  of  Media. 

Abtandks  {'Apvdvdijf),  a  Persian,  who  wa* 
appointed  by  Cambyaes  governor  of  Egypt,  but 
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waa  put  to  death  by  Darin,  because  ha  coined 
silver  money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation 
of  the  gold  money  of  that  monarch. 

[Abtbas  or  Abtmbas.     Vid.  Arbibas.] 

AaTduTDA  ('hpinavAa),  a  imall  town  of  Ly- 
eia,  east  of  Xanthua,  on  the  River  Arycandus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Limy  rug. 

Abx&bxjtb  ('ApCavitvij),  a  diatriot  of  Armenia 
Major,  bounded  on  the  aouth  by  the  Tigris,  on 
the  west  by  the  Nymphius,  and  containing  in  it 
the  Lake  AraSne  ^Kfxnpnj:  now  Erttny.  It 
formed  part  of  Gokotxnx. 

[Abzxn  or  -is,  or  Atbaxutzix  ('kp&v,  "A/jfef, 
'Arorf»oorf«v :  now  Erztroum),  a  strong  fortress 
in  Great  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Araxes,  founded  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Asjki  ('koaloi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  (now  Don). 

AaAXDEB  ("Ae-cvdoor).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
brother  of  Pannenion,  and  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander  the  Great  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  828,  he  obtained  Oaria  for  his  sat- 
rapy, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  which 
followed.  He  joined  Ptolemy  and  Oassander  in 
their  league  against  Antigonus,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Antigonus  in  818. — 2.  A  general  of 
Phamaees  IL,  king  of  Bosporus.  He  put  Phar- 
naces  to  death  in  47,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom.  But  Caesar  conferred  the  kingdom 
upon  Mithradates  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Asander  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterward 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty.  [He 
died  of  voluntary  starvation  in  his  ninety-third 
year.] 

[Asbo'lus  ('AoeoAoj),  a  centaur,  famed  for  his 
skill  in  prophesying  from  the  flight  of  birds; 
fought  against  the  Lapithas  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pinthous.    He  was  crucified  by  Hercules.] 

Asbtbtj:  ("Autocrat),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
north  of  Oyrenaica.  Their  country  waa  called 
'kotvortf. 

Asca  {'AoKa),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AscalXbcs,  son  of  Misme,  respecting  whom 
the  same  story  is  told  which  we  also  find  relat- 
ed of  Abas,  son  of  Metatdra,     Vid.  Abas,  No.  1. 

AbgalAfbus  ('koKdXafof).  1.  Son  of  Mars 
(Ares)  and  Astjoche,  led,  with  his  brother  Ial- 
mcnus,  the  lunyans  of  Orchomenos  against 
Troy,  and  was  shun  by  Deiphobus. — 2.  Son  of 
Aeheron  and  Gorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Pro- 
serpina (Persephone)  was  in  the  lower  world, 
ana  Pinto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the 
upper,  providing  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing, 
Asealaphua  declared  that  she  bad  eaten  part  of 
a  pomegranate.  Ceres  (Demeter)  punished  bim 
by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone,  and  when 
this  atone  was  subsequently  removed  by  Her- 
cules, Pronerpina  (Persephone)  changed  him 
into  an  owl  {aoKuXajot),  by  sprinkling  him  with 
water  from  the  River  Phlegethon. 

AboIlox  ('kOKdXuv:  'keKoXuvtlriK :  now 
Atkaldn\  ( ne  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, on  tbt  coast  of  Palestine,  between  Asotus 
sndGata. 

AaoXnU  f*  'kOKavia  Xi/mi).  1.  (Now  Lakt 
*flaak\ti  Bithynia,  a  great  fresh-water  lake, 
at  the  east-m  end  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Ni- 
esea  (now  Jmilc).  The  surrounding  district  was 
ah»  called  Ascania.— 2.  (Now  Lakt  of  Surdur), 
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a  salt-water  lake  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia,  which  supplied  the  neighboring  country 
with  salt 

AsoXrius  ('Aovcttwof).  [1.  An  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans from  the  Phrygian  Ascania. — 2.  Son  of 
Hippolion,  also  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.]— 8.  Son 
of  JSneas  by  Oreusa.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, Aseanius  remained  in  Asia  after  tha  fall 
of  Troy,  and  reigned  either  at  Troy  itself  or  at 
some  other  town  in  the  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Italy.  Other  traditions,  again,  gave  the  name 
of  Aseanius  to  the  son  of  JSneas  and  Lavinia. 
Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  father  Asea- 
nius was  too  young  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  that,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  ef 
manhood,  be  left  Laviniuin  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longs.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvias.  Some  writ- 
ers relate  that  Aseanius  was  also  called  Ilus  or 
lulus.  The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin 
from  lulus  or  Aseanius. 

AsciBuaaiox  (now  Atbttrg,  near  IfOrt),  an  an- 
cient place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  found- 
ed, according  to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

Asoii  (aoKiot,  i  e.,  thadovUeu),  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  equator,  between 
the  tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  - 
year,  the  sun  in  their  xenith  at  noon,  when,  con- 
sequently, erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

Ascxipilnjc  the  reputed  descendants  of  As- 
clepius  (J3sculapius).     Vid.  jEsoolapibs. 

AsoLEFiADBarAcx^irutoM.  1.  A  lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called 
after  him  (Metrum  Atclepiadium),  but  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  recorded. — 2.  Of  Tragilua 
in  Thrace,  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isoc- 
rates,  about  B.C.  880,  wrote  a  work  called 
Toayyoou/jeva  in  six  books,  being  an  explana- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedies 
[The  fragments  of  this  work  are  published  in 
Mailer's  Fragm.  Hiit.  Orae,  voL  ui,  p.  801-6. 
— 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  bucolic  poet,  who  flourished 
just  before  the  time  of  Theocritus,  as  he  is 
mentioned  as  his  teacher :  several  epigrams  in 
the  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him.]— 4.  Of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  B.C.,  wrote  several  grammatical  works ; 
[and  a  history  of  Bithynia,  in  ten  books :  a  few 
fragments  of  this  last  work  are  oollected  in 
Mailer's  Fragm.  Hist.  Orac,  voL  iiL,  p.  800-1.] 
— 5.  There  were  a  great  many  physicians  of  this 
name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C,  where  he  ac 

Suired  a  great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures 
othing  remains  of  his  writings  but  a  few  frag 
merits  published  by  Gum  pert,  AtclepiadUBilhym 
Fragmmia,  Vinar,  1794. 

AaoLKFionOBOB  ('koKXijmdtapoc).  1.  A  gen 
eral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterward  madt 
satrap  of  Persia  by  Antigonus,  B.0.  817. — 2.  A 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles. 

AsoxfirfoB.     Vid.  iEaouLAros. 

Asoomius  PiDiiNua,  0„  a  Roman  gramma 
rian,  born  at  Patavium  (now  Padua),  about  B.C 
2,  lost  his  sight  in  his  seventy-third  year,  in  tin 
reign  of  Vespasian,  and  died  in  his  eighty-fiftl. 
year,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  His  most  import 
ant  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  speeches 
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oi  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  fragments  of 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Diviuatio,  the  first 
two  speeches  against  Verres,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i,  ii), 
the  speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scanrus,  against 
Piso,  and  for  Milo.    They  are  written  in  very 

Eure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
istory  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  be- 
stowed on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional 
forms  of  the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling 
into  oblivion  under  the  empire.  This  character, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the 
Verrine  orations,  which  were  probably  written 
by  a  later  grammarian.  Edited  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Cicero's  works  by  Orelli  and  Baiter. 
There  is  a  valuable  essay  on  Asoonios  by  Mad- 
Tig,  Hafniffl,  1828. 

Asoobdus,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Olympus,  and  flows  between  Agassa 
and  Dium  into  the  Thermaic  Cult 

Asoba  ('Aoupa :  'Aaitpalot),  a  town  iri  Bceo- 
oa,  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided, 
who  had  removed  thither  with  his  father  from 
Cyme  in  jEolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called 
Atcroau. 

Asotiiux.  1.  Pioekum  (Asculanus:  now  At- 
toll),  the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a  Roman 
municipium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Social  War  (B.C.  89),  but  was  afterward 
rebuilt — 2.  ApClom  (Aseulinus :  now  Ateoli  di 
Satriano),  a  town  of  Apulia,  in  Daunia,  on  the 
eonfines  of  Samnium,  near  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  B.O.  2W. 

AsoCbib  (now  Miero),  a  lake  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Perrhabia  in  Thessaly,  near  Lapathus. 

AsdrChal.     Vid.  Hasdecbal. 

Asia  (1)  'Acia),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  far 
from  Megalopolis. 

Asiu.10,  P.  SKKpaOning,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  P.  Seipio  Africanus  at  Numantia, 
B.0. 188,  wrote  a  Roman  history  from  the  Pu- 
nic wars  inolosive  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

Asxllus,  To.  ClatoIob,  a  Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Seipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  B.C.  142,  and  in  his  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs  in  189  accused  Seipio  Africanus  be- 
fore the  people. 

AsIa  Ckoia\  daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimetheu*.  According  to  some 
traditions,  the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its 
name  from  her. 

AbIa  ('kaia :  'kaieit,  -iavt>c,  -lanx,  -arwtoj  : 
now  Aria),  also  in  the  poets  Asm  {'doit),  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  whieh  the  ancients 
made  of  the  known  world.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  name  is  of  Qreek  or  Eastern  origin ;  but, 
in  either  case,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  river 
Cavster,  where  the  Ionian  colonists  first  settled ; 
and  thence,  as  their  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  they  extended  it  to  the  whole  coun- 
try east,  northeast,  and  southeast  The  first 
knowledge  whieh  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  jfigean  Sea  dates  before 
the  earliest  historical   records.     The  legends 

Sleeting  the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  ed- 
itions, and  other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one 
d,  and  the  allusions  to  commercial  and  other  i 
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intercourse  with  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  • 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
This  knowledge  was  unproved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  western,  northerly 
and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the 
relations  into  which  these  Greek  colonies  were 
brought  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then  with 
the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C,  Herodotus  was  able  to 
give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
parts  beyond  it;  while  some  knowledge  of 
southern  Asia  was  obtained  by  way  of  Egypt; 
and  its  northern  regions,  with  their  wandering 
tribes,  formed  the  subject  of  marvellous  stories 
which  the  traveller  heard  from  the  Greek  colo 
nists  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by 
report,  extended  their  knowledge  over  the  re- 
gions watered  by  the  Indus  ana  its  four  great 
tributaries  {the  Punjab  and  Scinde)  ;  the  lower 
course  of  the  Indus  and  the  shores  between  its 
mouth  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
explored  by  Nearchus ;  and  some  further  knowl- 
edge was  gained  of  the  nomad  tribes  which 
roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the  vast  steppes 
of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  to 
penetrate,  ou  the  northeast,  beyond  the  Jaxartes 
(now  SiAoun'i ;  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alex- 
andres, whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  ac- 
counts of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond 
this,  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of 
Cochin  China.  On  the  east  and  north  the  wars 
and  commerce  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria 
carried  Greek  knowledge  of  Asia  no  further, 
except  in  the  direction  of  India  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, but  of  oourse  more  acquaintance  was  gain- 
ed with  the  countries  already  subdued,  untu  the 
conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  out  the  Greeks 
from  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris  valley ;  a 
limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arms, 
however,  further  north  than  the  Greeks  had 
done,  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they 
gained  information  of  a  g* eat  caravan  route  be- 
tween India  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
through  Bactria,  and  of  another  commercial 
track  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  the  distant 
regions  of  the  Seres.  This  brief  sketch  will 
show  that  all  the  accurate  knowledge  of  tho 
Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia  was  eon- 
fined  to  the  countries  whioh  slope  down  south- 
ward from  the  great  mountain  chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the 
Caspian  to  the  Himalayas:  of  the  vast  elevated 
steppes  between  these  mountains  and  the  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Altai  (from  which  the  northern 
regions  of  Siberia  again  slope  down  to  the  Aro- 
tio  Ocean)  they  only  knew  that  they  were  in- 
habited by  nomad  tribes,  exoept  the  country 
directly  north  of  Ariana,  where  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  extended  beyond  the  mountain  chain, 
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■nd  wl  ere  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  had 
been  subsequently  established.    The  notions  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  form  of 
Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  stated.    Distances  computed  from  the 
aeeoontn  of  travellers  are  always  exaggerated ; 
and  hence  the  southern   part  of  the  continent 
was  supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the 
east  than  it  really  does  (about  60"  of  longitude 
too  much,  according  to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the 
north  and  northeastern  parts,  whioh  were  quite 
unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was  assign- 
ed   However,  all  the  ancient  geographers,  ex- 
cept Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  be- 
ttered it  to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with 
the  carious  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred 
to  the  early  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poets, 
that  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Africa  were  united  by  land 
which  inclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east 
and  south.    The   different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side   of  Africa  are 
mentioned  under  Avbica:  on  the  side  of  Europe 
the  boundary  was  formed  by  the  River  Tanais 
(now  jQml  the  Palus  MteotJs  (now  Sea  of  Azof), 
Pontes    Euxinus  (now    Black   8ea\   Proponbs 
(now  Sea  of  Marmara),  and  the  JEgean  (now 
Archipelago).    The  most  general   division   of 
Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which  were  different 
at  different  times,  and  known  by  different  names. 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  River  Halys, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a  natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Lamer  Atia  (fi  &vo  'A.,  or  ri  uvu  'Koiric,  and  i) 
nfru  'A.,  or  ra  Kara  rfc  'A-ohK,  or  'A.  f/  brrbc 
Aitaor  itorauov)  ;  and  afterward  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary.    An- 
other division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A. 
intra  Tantrum,  i.  e,  the  part  of  Asia  north  and 
northwest  of  the  Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent  ('A.  hrd(  tov  Tav- 
pov,  and  'A.  iicroe  roB  Taipov).    The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  Aria  Ma- 
jar  and  Ana  Minor.     1.  Asia  Majob  ('A.  ij 
ptyahj)  was  the  part  of  the  continent  east  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Traperus  (now  Trebizond)  to 
the  Gulf  of'  Issus,  and  the  Mediterranean :  thus 
it  included  the  countries  of  Sarmatica  Asiatics, 
with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  east,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylo- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media,  Susiana,  Per- 
sh,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Hargiana,  Bactriana,  Sog- 
dUns,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sin»  and  Series ; 
respecting  which,  see    the  several   articles. — 
2.  Asia  Mimob  ('Asia  $  fUKpa :  now  Anatolia), 
wit  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  west  of  Asia, 
bounded  by  the  Euxine,  jEgean,  and  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates.    It  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  mount- 
sins  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals,  possess- 
ing excellent  harbors,  and  peopled,  from   the 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes 
from  Asia  and  from  Europe.    For  particulars 
respecting  the  country,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  separate  articles  upon  the  parts  into 
•bish  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks,  name- 


ly, Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria  on  the  west;  Lycra, 
ramphylia,  and  Cilioia  on  the  south ;  Bithynia, 
Papblagonia,  and  Pontus  on  the  north;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  in  the 
centre:  see,  also,  the  articles  Thoas,  AZoux, 
Ionia,  Dobia,  Lycaoioa,  Isacbia,  Peboamur, 
Halys,  Sakgabios,  Taobps,  Ac — 8.  Asia  Pbo- 
pbia  ('A.  ifr  Mac  KoXovftcvTi),  or  simply  Asia,  the 
1  Roman  province,  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  Attalub  III.  (B.C.  180),  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, with  Rhodes.  It  included  the  districts  of 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  was  gov- 
erned at  first  by  proprsators,"  afterward  by  pro- 
consuls. Under  Constantine  the  Great  a  new 
division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended 
along  the  coast  from  the  Promontonum  Lectura 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Msaander. 

[AsiATiocs,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and  Va- 
leni,] 

[AsrolTis  ('Affioar>7f),  a  Persian  nobleman, 
whose  castle  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Xen- 
ophon,  but  who  was  afterward  captured  with  all 
his  property.] 

SAsina,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.] 
Arikscs  Sinus,  another  name  of  the  Messenl- 
acus  Sinus.     Fid  Asms,  No,  8J 

AbinIeos  ('kalvapoc :  now  Jnvme  di  Noto  or 
Jtreddot),  a  river  on  the  east  side  of  Sicily,  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  B.C.  418 :  the  Syracusans  celebrated  hers 
an  annual  festival  called  Atinaria. 

AsIhi  ('Aalvt/ :  'Aoivaloc).  1.  (Now  Pauawa), 
a  town  in  Laconics,  on  the  coast  between  Trend- 
rnm  and  Gythium. — 2.  (Now  Pkurno*\  a  town 
in  Argolis,  west  of  Hermione,  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  town  by 
the  Argives  after  the  first  Measeni  an  war,  and 
built  No.  8. — 8.  (Now  Baratzat),  an  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
on  the  Messenian  Gulf;  which  was  hence  also 
called  the  Asinnan  Gull 

AsrafA  Guns,  plebeian,  came  from  Teste,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marruoini ;  and  the  first  per- 
son of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asuihu,  the 
leader  of  the  Marruoini  in  the  Manic  war,  B.O. 
90.  The  Asinii  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Gauds  and  Pouio. 

Asica  ('AmofV  I.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phsanops,  an  ally  of 
the  Trojans,  slain  by  Idomeneus. — 2.  Son  of  Dy- 
mas  and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo 
assumed  when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroolus. — [8.  Son  of  Imbrasus,  aocompanied 
JSneas  to  Italy.]— 4.  Of  Samoa,  one  of  the  earli- 
est Greek  poets,  lived  probably  about  B.0. 700. 
He  wrote  epic  and  elegiao  poems,  which  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments ; 
[and  these  have  been  published  with  the  frag- 
ments of  Callinus  and  Tyrtmus,  by  Bach ;  in  the 
Minor  Epio  Poets,  in  Didot's  BibL  Orae.;  and 
by  Bergk,  in  his  Poet.  Lyrici  Qra&\ 

Asxolba,  a  district  and  city  of  Series,  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  Kmtn,Mi 
Montis,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai 
range,  and  the  city  to  be  KhamU,  in  the  centre 
of  Chinese  Tartary. 

[AsSris  ('Aooxtc).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Asopus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Tbeepius,  mother 
of  Mentor.] 
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Abopus  {'Aooir6().  1.  (Now  Batilikot),  a  riv- 
er in  Peloponnesus,  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows 
through  the  Sieyonian  territory  into  the  Corinth- 
ian Qul£  Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was 
son  of  Oeeanus  and  Tethya,  husband  of  Metope, 
and  father  of  Evadne,  Euboea,  and  ./Egina,  each 
of  whom  was  therefore  oiled  Atopie  ('Aouxic). 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  off  jEgioa,  Aso- 
pus attempted  to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was 
smitten  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and 
from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river  oontained 
■  pieces  of  charooaL  By  JJgina  Asopus  became 
tho  grandfather  of  JEaous,  who  is  therefore 
called  Atopiadee. — 2.  (Now  Atopo),  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Flatten,  flows  through  the  south  of 
Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  Euboean  Sea  near 
Delphinium  in  Attica.  [On  the  banks  of  this 
river  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Plataue.] 
— S.  A  river  in  Phthiotis  in  Theesaly.  rises  in 
Mount  (Eta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliao  Gulf  near 
Thermopylae— 4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  flows  past 
LaodioBa  into  the  Lyeus. — 6.  (Now  Etapo),  a 
town  in  Laconics,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Laco- 
tdan  Gulf 

AsrADiMA  ('Aoiraddva :  now  Itpahanf),  a  town 
of  the  district  Partetaoene  in  Persia. 

[Asfalis  ('AffffoiifX  daughter  of  Argteus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.] 

[Aspak,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugortha  to  Boo- 
ehus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived by  Bocchus.] 

Aspa&ag! ox  (now  ltcarpar),  a  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dyrrhacbium,  in  IUyria. 

AspisiA  ('Aoiraoia).  1.  The  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axioohus,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  Hetaaiw  (vid  Diet,  of  Antig^  a  «.), 
came  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and 
fixed  the  affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her 
beauty  than  by  her  high  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Having  parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles 
attached  himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of ' 
his  life  as  closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law, 
which  forbade  marriage  with  a  foreign  woman 
under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies  of  Peri- 
cles accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (aoeteia),  and 
it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal  The 
house  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and 
was  frequented  even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death 
of  Pericles  (RO.  429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have 
attached  herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cat- 
tle, and  to  have  made  him,  by  her  instructions, 
a  first-rate  orator.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name. — 2.  The 
Younger,  a  Phoceean,  daughter  of  Hermotimus, 
was  the  favorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  the  Young- 
er, who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the  mistress 
of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been  Mil- 
to  [from  fi0-Totn  vermilion,  being  so  called  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.] 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Ounaxa 
(BO.  401),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  likewise  became  deeply  enamored  of  her. 
When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  appointed 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  father  to 
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The  request  ootid 
the  King  elect; 


surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
not  be  refused  as  ooming  from  the 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up ;  but  he  i 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  priest- 
ess of  a  temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celibacy 
was  requisite. 

AspasIl     Vid.  Aspn. 

Asplshis  ('Aairdawc).  1.  A  peripatetic  phi' 
losopher,  lived  about  AJ>.  80,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotl* 
A  portion  of  his  commentaries  on  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics  is  still  preserved — 2.  Of  Byh- 
lus,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  about  A.D.  180,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  Demosthenes  and  Ait- 
chines,  of  which  a  few  extraots  are  preserved; 
[the  extracts  relating  to  him  are  collected  by 
Muller,  in  the  third  volume  of  Didot's  Fragment* 
HiUoritorum  Gracorvm,  p.  676.-»-8.  Of  Tyre,  a 
rhetorician  and  historian,  who,  according  to  8ni- 
das,  wrote  a  history  of  Epirus  and  of  wings  in 
it  in  twenty  books;  but  Muller  (Fragmenta  Hi*- 
toricorum  Gracorvm,  p.  576),  with  much  proba- 
bility, suggests  Tipov  for  'Hircipov,  and  so  the 
account  would  be  of  Tyre. — i.  Of  Ravenna,  a 
distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who  lived 
about  226  A.D,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus.    His  works  are  now  lost] 

Aspemdus  ('Aonevdoc :  'Aoiraiiioc,  Aspendios: 
now  Dashashkekr  or  Manaugat),  a  strong  and 
flourishing  ouVr  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navi- 
gable river  Eurymedon,  sixty  stadia  (six  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  its  mouth:  said  to  hava 
been  a  colony  of  the  Argives. 

Abfek,  j&nilus,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil, 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  gramma- 
rian, usually  called  Atper  Junior,  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  Art  Grammatica,  printed 
in  the'  Grammat.  Lot.  Auctortt,  by  Putschius, 
Hanov,  1605. 

AapnALTiTEs  Lacus  or  Maek  Mortcum  ('Ao> 
ftoXrJrtf  or  Xoio/iiTie  Xiftvri,  or  ij  SaXdaaa  $  res- 
pa),  the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the 
southeast  of  Palestine,  which  receives  the 
water  of  the  Jordan,  [is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
figure,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  miles 
broad.]  It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface 
is  [a  little  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet]  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  [It  is  called 
the  Dead  Sea  from  the  desolation  prevailing 
along  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  that 
no  living  creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.]  Al- 
though the  tales  about  birds  dropping  down  dead 
as  they  fly  over  it  are  now  proved  to  be  fabu- 
lous, (jet  the  waters  and  the  surrounding  soil 
are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  tree  or  plants  grow  on  its  bank* : 
and  it  is  doubted,  with  great  probability,  whether 
any  fish  live  in  its  waters,  for  these,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  powerful  microscope,  have  been 
found  to  contain  no  animalcule  or  animal  matter 
whatever.  This  sea  has  been  very  recently  ex- 
plored for  the  first  time  with  accuracy  by  Lien- 
tenant  Lynch  of  the  United  States  navy,  who 
has  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  consist* 
of  two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  de- 
pressed one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen,  the 
latter  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  shallow  portion  is  to  the  south ;  the  deeper, 
which  is  also  the  larger,  to  the  north.  This 
southern  and  shallow  portion  would  appear  to 
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have  been  origiaally  the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim, 
is  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

A«rb  or  AsPAsn  ('Atrxwt,  'Aavdaioc),  an  In- 
dian tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadas, 
between  the  riTera  Choes  (now  Kama)  and  Indus, 
in  the  northeast  of  A/ghanittan  and  the  north- 
west of  the  Punjab. 

Asria  ('Amrtf).  1.  Cltfxa  (now  KlibiaKy  a 
eity  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
founded  by  Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first 
Punic  war  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea, 
the  ta-anslatioo  of  'Aaizic . — 2.  (Now  ilana-Zaff- 
rant  rums),  in  the  African  Tnpolitana,  the  best 
harbor  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis. — 8.  Vid. 
AjtcotnoBua. 

AsnJlDOH  ('AavXriiuv :  'AmrXj^JovjOf ),  or  Splb- 
doh,  a  tows  of  the  Minye,  in  Bosotia,  on  the 
River  Melaa,  near  Orchomenus;  built  by  the 
myihieal  Aspledon,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
indMietea. 

Asba  ("Aaaa :  'Aaaatof;),  a  town  in  Chalcidiee, 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  Gulf 

AasAosin  ('Aaaoicqvoi),  an  Indian  bribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamuatue,  between  the  rivers 
Cophen  (now  Cabooi)  and  Indus,  in  the  northwest 
sf  the  Punjab. 

AssizACin  ('AooupoKOt),  king  of  Troy,  eon  of 
Tros,  father  cf  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises, 
and  great-grandfather  of  vEneaa.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans, as  descendants  of  iEneas,  are  called  damut 
Assaraci  (Virg,  j£tu,  i,  384). 

Assises  ('Aooriak),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Mi- 
letus, with  a  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sur- 
named  'Aaai/ala. 

Assdars  ('AaaupSt  or  'Aaaopibv  :  'Aoooplvoc : 
sow  Ataro\  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  between 
Bona  and  Agyrium. 

Asses  ("Affffoj-:  'Aaaioj,  'Aaatvf.  now  Atto, 
mine  near  Bciram).  1.  A  flourishing  city  in  the 
Tread,  on  the  Adramyttian  QxAt,  opposite  to 
Lesbos :  afterward  called  Apollonia :  the  birth- 
place of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic. — [2.  A  tributary  of 
the  Cepbisus,  in  Pnocis  and  Bceotia.] 

AsstrIa  ('Aaavoia  :  'Aoovptof,  Assyrius:  now 
Kurdistan).  1.  The  country  properly  so  called, 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  of  West- 
ern Asia,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  on  the  west  and 
northwest  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Mount 
Niphates  and  Mount  Zagrua,  which  separated 
it  from  Armenia  and  Media,  and  on  the  south- 
east by  Sosiaoa.  It  was  watered  by  several 
streams,  flowing  into  the  Tigris  from  the  east ; 
two  of  which,  the  Lycos  or  Zabatua  (now  Great 
Zab),  and  the  Caprus,  or  Zabas,  or  Anzabas  (now 
Little  Zab),  divided  the  oountry  into  three  parts : 
that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lyeus 
was  called  Aturia  (a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
Assyria),  was  probably  the  most  ancient  seat 
of  the  monarchy,  ana  contained  the  capital, 
Nineveh  or  Nines;  that  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Caprus  was  called  Adiabene;  and  the 
part  southeast  of  the  Caprus  contained  the  dis- 
tricts of  ApoUoniatis  and  Sittacene.  Another 
division  into  districts,  given  by  Ptolemy,  is  the 
following:  Arrhapachitis,  Calacme,  Adiabene, 
Arbclitis,  ApoUoniatis,  and  Sittacene. — 2.  In  a 
wider  tenae  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
tountrj  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 


gris, between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the 
north,  those  of  Kurdittan  on  the  east,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  west,  so  as  to  include, 
besides  Assyria  proper,  Mesopotamia  and  Bab- 
ylonia; nay,  there  is  sometimes  an  apparent 
confusion  between  Assyria  and  Syria,  which 
gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  terms 
were  originally  identical — 8.  By  a  further  ex- 
tension the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  As- 
syrian Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to 
be  given  here  in  any  detail;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating 
it  are  being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire 
was  one  of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  was  probably  a  powerful 
and  civilized  kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt  Its 
reputed  founder  was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the 
capital  city ;  and  in  its  widest  extent  it  included 
the  countries  just  mentioned,  with  Media,  Per- 
sia, and  portions  of  the  oountries  to  the  east 
and  northeast,  Armenia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of  Judah;  and, 
beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
made  incursions  into  Arabia  and  Egypt  The 
fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  the 
latter  country  and  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem  (B.O.  714),  so 
weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Medos  revolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  Inst  in 
B.C.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media,  to  oonquer  Assyr- 
ia, which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria 
Proper  falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the 
rest  of  the  empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian 
king  and  all  his  family  perished,  and  the  city  of 
Ninus  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Compare 
Babylon  and  Media.  It  must  be  noticed  as  a 
caution,  that  some  writers  confound  the  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  empires  under  the  former 
name. 

Asta  (Astsosis),  1.  (Now  Atti  in  Piedmont), 
an  inland  town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarus,  a  Ro- 
man oolony.— 2.  (Now  iteta  <k  Asia),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Bstioa,  near  Gades,  a  Roman  colouy 
with  the  surname  Regia. 

Astabobab  ('AaraiSpac :  now  Atbarah  or  To- 
eazta)  and  AmAFUs('AoT(fjroi(f,  now  Bahr-tl-Ax- 
rek  or  Blue  River),  two  rivers  of  ./Ethiopia,  hav- 
ing their  sources  m  the  highlands  of  Aoyuinia, 
and  uniting  in  about  17"  north  latitude  to  form 
the  Nile.  The  land  inclosed  by  them  was  the 
so-called  island  of  Msaoi. 

A8TAC08  ("Aorcucor).  1.  A  Theban,  father  of 
Ismarus,  Leades,  Asphodious,  and  Melanippus. 
— [2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  the  nymph 
Olbia,  reputed  founder  of  the  city  Asiaoos,  g.  v. 

2] 

Astaccs  ('Aotokot:  'Aoraiupiis).  1.  (Now 
Dragomettre\  a  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  Ache- 
loiis. — 2.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Binut  Attacenut  ('Aoto- 
KQvor  xoAiror),  a  bay  of  the  Propontis,  was  a  col 
ony  from  Megara,  but  afterward  received  fresh 
colonists  from  Athens,  who  called  the  place  Olbia 
('OX6ia).  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  but 
rebuilt  on  a  neighboring  site,  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  golf;  by  Nioomedes  L,  who  named 
his  new  city  Niooinnu. 

Astapa  (now  EtUpa),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Bsitica. 
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AstIpos.     Vid  Astabobas. 

Aotabte.     Vid  Aphbodite  and  Stbia  Dea. 

AsriLirHTO  ("Atrrfte^of),  a  river  of  Colchis, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (twelve  geograph- 
ical miles)  south  of  Sebastopolis. 

[Asteb  ('Aorfip),  a  skillful  archer,  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Methone  in  Macedonia,  who,  when 
Philip  was  besieging  that  city,  aimed  an  arrow  at 
him,  with  this  inscription  on  it,  'Aorijp  ♦(Atmr^ 
&avdeiuov  wl/mei  /?Mof ,  and  deprived  him  of  an 
eye.  Philip  sent  back  an  arrow  into  the  town 
with  the  inscription  on  it,  'karipa  QiXtmrof,  fjv 
hl6y,  Kpe/ujaerai.  When  the  place  was  taken, 
Philip  crucified  Aster.] 

AstxbIa  ('Aortpia),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Oosos 
and  Phoabe,  sister  of  Leto  (Latona),  wife  of  Penes, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  she  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  quail  (ortyx,  6prvf,)  and  to 
have  thrown  herself  down  from  heaven  into  the 
sea,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Atttria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterward  called 
Delos. 

[ASTEBIA.       Vid   ASTEBIs] 

AsteeIon  or  AstebIot  CAarepluv  or  'Aarepioc ). 
1.  Son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of  the  Cretans, 
married  Europa  after  she  had  been  carried  to 
Crete  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  brought  up  the 
three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthys, 
whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. — 2.  Son 
of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Prisons,  by  Antigone, 
daughter  of  Pheres,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. — 
[S.  Son  of  Minos,  slain  by  Theseus. — 1.  A  small 
river  of  Argolia,  the  god  of  which  was  father  of 
Astraa.] 

AstSbis  or  AbtebTa  ('Aarepic,  'Aorepta),  a 
small  island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Astkbium  ('Aarepiov),  a  town  in  Magnesia,  in 
Thessaly. 

[Astkbius  ('Aarepioe).  1.  Son  of  Hyperasius, 
an  Argonaut — 2.  Son  of  Neleus,  brother  of  Nes- 
tor.    Vid.  also  Asterion.] 

Atrmorxva  ('Aarepoiraloe),  son  of  Pelegon, 
lender  of  the  Pseonians.  and  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, was  slain  by  Achilles. 

[  Astebope  ('AoTep6iri7),  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Cebren,  wife  of  ^Esacus.1 

[Astebofea  (' Atmpfmtuf).  1.  Daughter  of 
Pelias. — 2.  Daughter  of  Deius  in  Phocis,  sister 
of  Cepbalus.] 

Asnoi  (now  Eeiga\  a  town  in  Eispania  Batica, 
on  the  River  Singulis,  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
surname  Avgutta  Firma. 

[AstbabXccs  ('Aorpaoaxof)  a  son  of  Irbus, 
brother  of  Alopecus,  of  the  family  of  the  Eurys- 
thenidis,  an  ancient  Laoonian  hero,  who  had  a  ne- 
roum  in  Sparta,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god.] 

Astbaa  ('AarpaZa)  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Themis,  or,  aoeordiug  to  others,  of  Astra>us 
and  Eos.  During  the  Golden  Age,  this  star- 
bright  maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men, 
whom  she  blessed ;  but  when  that  age  had  passed 
away,  Astraa,  who  tarried,  longest  among  men, 
withdrew,  and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where 
•he  was  called  \lap8b>oc  or  Virgo.  Her  sister 
AMuf ,  or  Pudicitia,  left  the  earth  along  with  her 
(ad  tuptrot  Attraa  reeetrit,  hoc  (Pudicitia)  comite, 
Juv,  vi,  19.) 

AstbjBOs  ('AarpalocX  a  Titan,  son  of  Crius 
anil  Eurybia,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and 
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father  of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  aad  JTo- 
tus,  Eosphorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the 
stars  of  heaven.  Ovid  (Met,  nr,  646)  calls 
the  winds  Attrad  (adj.)  fratret,  the  "Aatnaan 
brothers." 

AbtCba.  1.  (Now  La  Btura\  a  river  in  Lst- 
tium,  rises  in  the  Alban  Mountains,  and  flow* 
between  Antium  and  Oirceii  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  At  its  mouth  it  formed  a  small  island  with 
a  town  upon  it,  also  called  Astnra  (now  Tom 
oVAitura) :  here  Cicero  had  an  estate. — 2.  (Nov 
Ezla),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  flowing 
into  the  Durius. 

AstCbes,  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vae- 
caji,  on  the  west  by  the  GalUeci,  on  the  north  by 
the  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vettones,  thus 
inhabiting  the  modern  Adwriat  and  the  northern 
part  of  Leon  and  VaUadolid.  They  contained 
twenty-two  tribes  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the 
Augustani  and  Transmoutani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  south  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Durius, 
and  the  latter  north  of  the  mountains  down  to 
the  .sea-coast  The  country  of  the  Astures  was 
mountainous,  rich  in  minerals,  and  celebrated  for 
its  horses :  the  people  themselves  were  rode  and 
warlike.  Their  chief  town  was  Asturica  Augusta 
(now  Attorga). 

Aarf  lots  ('Aarvdytic),  son  of  Cyazares,  last 
king  of  Media,  reigned  B.C.  694-669.  Alarmed 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandaoe  in 
marriage  to  Camoyses,  a  Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Harpagus 
to  destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The 
child,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medea,  waa 
given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it 
up  as  his  own.  Years  afterward,  circumstances 
occurred  which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under 
(he  notice  of  Astyages,  who,  on  inquiry,  discov- 
ered his  parentage.  He  inflicted  a  cruel  punish- 
ment on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his  time  for  re- 
venge. When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to  man's 
estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate  the 
Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This 
is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  Xenopbon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says  that  Astyages 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyazares  H,  on  whose 
death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Ast¥ Xiiax  ('Aarvdvaf),  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache :  bis  proper  name  was  Scamandrius, 
but  he  was  called  Astyanax  or  "  lord  of  the  city" 
by  the  Trojans,  on  account  of  die  services  of  his 
father.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might 
not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

AstJdImas  ('Aarvda/iac),  a  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  ./Eschylus, 
and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  wrote  two  hundred  and 
forty  tragedies,  and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times. 
His  first  tragedy  was  acted  B.C.  899. 

AstydIjcIa  ('AarvSiiueta).  1.  Daughter  of 
Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Heron 
lea. — 2.  Wife  of  Acabtcs. 
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|Aarruts  ("AorvAof),  of  Orotona,  a  distin- 
guished athlete,  gained  several  prise*  at  the 
Olympic  games.] 

Aarf  MOn  ('Aarvvo/^i),  daughter  of  Chryses, 
better  known  under  her  patronymic  CaBTSBia. 

f  Ajnrm&va  ('AoTwoor  ).  1.  Son  of  Phaethon, 
father  of  Sandacut — 2.  Son  of  ProtUon,  a  Tro- 
jan, slain  by  Neoptolemus. — 8.  A  Trojan,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

As-rf  5chb  or  Aart  5ohU  ('Actvoxii  or  'Aarvi- 
Xti<*\  1.  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Mars 
(Ares)  begot  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Thes- 
protia,  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Tle- 
polemns, 

Arttoohus  ('Aarvoxot),  the  Laoedannooian 
admiral  in  BO.  412,  commanded  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  bribed  by  the 
Persians  to  remain  inactive. 

Abtitalxa  ('AarmdXaui :  'AortnraXaieit, 
'AtmnraXtud-nK :  now  Stampalia).  1.  One  of  the 
Sporades,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Oreeian 
archipelago,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
(Minded  by  the  Megariane,  which  was  under  the 
Romans  a  libera  civitas.  AttypalHa  regno,  L  e. 
Atypalaa,  Or,  Met,  vii,  461.)  The  inhabit- 
ants  worshipped  Achilles. — [2.  A  point  of  land 
in  Attica,  near  Sunium. — 8.  A  point  of  land  in 
Oaria,  near  Myndus, — i.  An  ancient  city  in  the 
island  Cos,  which  the  inhabitants  abandoned, 
and  built  the  city  Cos  instead.] 

Abttba  (ra  'Aarvpa),  a  town  of  Mysia,  north- 
west of  Adramyttium,  on  a  marsh  connected 
with  the  sea,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), sumamed  'Aorvpivri  or  -9V7. 

Asychm  ('Aovxtf),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Mycerinue. 

AtabClcs,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
sontbeast  wind,  the  Sirooeo,  which  is  at  present 
called  Altino  in  Apulia. 

Atabtbjs  or  AtabybIum  ('AraMpiov),  the 
highest  mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  southwest 
of  that  island,  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Atabyrius,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Altbeemenes,  the  grandson  of  Minos. 

f  Atacikus.     Vid.  Atax.] 

Atauis.     Vid.  Athxsis. 

AjAumxi  ('kniXAvrij).  \.  The  Arcadim  Ata- 
Unla,  was  a  daughter  of  lasos  (Iasion  or  Iasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  for 
a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  aud  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  bill,  where 
she  was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of 
Diana  (Artemis).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew  the  centaurs 
who  pursued  her,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt  Her  father  subsequently  recog- 
nized her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when  be  desired 
her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor  who 
wanted  to  win  her  to  contend  with  her  first  in 
the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand ;  if  not,  he  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was 
the  most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against 
marriage.  She  conquered  many  suitors,  but 
was  at  length  overcome  by  MHanlon  with  the 
assistance  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  The  goddess 
had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and  during 
the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the  other : 
their  beauty  charmed  Atalanta  so  much  that 


she  eould  not  abstain  from  gathering  them,  and 
Milanioo  thus  gained  the  goal  before  her.  She 
accordingly  became  his  wife.  They  were  sub- 
sequently both  metamorphosed  into  lions,  be- 
cause they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).— 2.  The  Baotim 
Atalanta.  The  same  stories  are  related  of  her 
as  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  except  that  her 
parentage  and  the  localities  are  described  dif- 
ferently. Thus  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  Schcenus,  and  to  have  been  married  to 
Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race  is  transferred  to 
the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanctuary  which 
the  newly-married  couple  profaned  by  their  love 
was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamorphosed 
them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her  chariot 

Atalawtb  ('AraZavrri :  'AraAovroioc).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name. — [2.  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, near  the  Piraeus.]— 8.  A  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  Alius,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Qor- 
tynia  and  Idomene. 

AtIbamtbs  ('Arupavnjf),  a  people  in  the  east 
of  Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv,  184). 

Atabbschu.     Vid.  AraaoDrroFoug. 

Atabneus  ('Araovevf :  now  Dikeli),  a  city  on 
Mount  Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Lesbos :  a  colony  of  the  Chians :  the  residence 
of  the  tyrant  Hermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  re- 
sided some  time :  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

Ataulfbcs,  Athaulfhcs,  Adadlfboi  («.  A, 
Athaulf,  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same  name  as  that 
which  appears  in  later  history  under  the  form 
of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife. 
He  assisted  Alanc  in  bis  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  AD.  410,  he 
was  elected  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  then 
made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  married  Pla- 
cidia,  sister  of  Honoring,  retired  with  his  nation 
into  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona. 

Atax  (now  Aude\  originally  called  Narbo,  a 
river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  flows  by  Narbo  Martins  into  the  Lacus 
Rubresus  or  Rubrensis,  which  is  connected  with 
the  sea.  From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Teren- 
tius  Varro  obtained  the  surname  Ataeinut.  Vid, 
Vabbo. 

Ait  ('Any),  daughter  of  Kris  or  Jupiter  (Zens), 
was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both 
gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  ac- 
tions. She  once  even  induced  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take  an  oath  by 
which  Juno  (Hera)  was  afterward  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Heroules.  When  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
discovered  his  rashnefs,  he  hurled  Ate  from 
Olympus,  and  banished  her  forever  from  the 
abodes  of  the  gods.  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light :  she  avenges  evil 
deeds  and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the 
offenders  and  their  posterity,  so  that  ber  char- 
acter is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Nemesis  and 
Erinnys.  She  appears  most  prominent  in  the 
dramas  of  JSschylus,  and  least  in  those  of  Eu- 
ripides, with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike  (justice)  is 
more  fully  developed. 

Arties,  sumamed  Prattxtatu*  and  Philolo- 
gut,  a  celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  about 
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BXX  40,  sod  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  -whom  lie 
drew  up  an  Epitome  {Breviarium)  of  Roman 
History.  After  the  death  of  SalUwt  Ateius  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

Arties  CIrfcro.     Via.  Capito. 

Atilla  ( Atellanus ;  now  Aiersa),  a  town  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  the  Osoans,  afterward  a  Ro- 
man municipium  and  a  colony.  It  revolted  to 
Hannibal  (B.C.  216)  after  the  battle  of  Canne, 
and  the  Romans,  in  consequence,  transplanted 
its  inhabitants  to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town 
by  new  citizens  from  Nueerio.  Atella  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  Atellana  Fbbuloe  or  Oscan 
farces,  which  took  their  name  from  this  town. 
(  Vid.  Diet.  o/Antig,  p.  347,  second  edition.) 

Anaxun  (now  Paeara\  a  town  in  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of  the  River 
Aternus  (now  PaearaX  was  the  common  harbor 
of  the  Vestini,  Marrnctni,  and  Peligui. 

Aternus.     Vid.  Aternom. 

Atxste  (AtesUnus :  now  EM),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Upper  Italy. 

Amicus,  a  town  in  Lyncestis,  in  Macedonia 

AthahInia  {'Affaftavia :  'hSapav,  -avoc),  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  south  of  Epirus,  on 
the  west  side  of  Pindus,  of  which  Argithea  was 
the  chief  town.  The  Athomanes  were  a  Tbes- 
salian  people,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thes- 
saly  by  the  Lapitke.  They  were  governed  by 
independent  princes,  the  last  of  whom  was  Amr- 

XANDXB. 

Athamas  ('A8d/iaf),  son  of  jEolus  and  Ena- 
rete,  and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia.  At 
the  command  of  Juno  (Horn),  Athamas  married 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Phuixus  and  Helle.  But  he  was  secretly  in 
love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus, by  whom  he  begot  Learchus  and  Meli- 
oertes;  and  Nephele,  on  discovering  thBt  Ino 
had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her- 
self, disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incur- 
red the  anger  both  of  Juno  (Hera)  and  of  Neph- 
ele, Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  and  in 
this  state  killed  bis  own  son,  Learcbus:  Ino 
threw  herself  with  Melicertes  into  the  sea,  and 
both  were  changed  into  marine  deities,  Ino  be- 
coming Leuoothea,  and  Melicertes  Paltemoa 
Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of  his  son,  was  oblig- 
ed to  flee  from  Bceotia,  and  settled  in  Thessaly. 
Hence  we  have  AthamanlUtdet,  eon  of  Athamas, 
£  e.,  Paliemon;  and  Athamantu,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  i.  e.,  Helle. 

AthanaoIa  (now  Agramunt  /),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Uergetee,  in  Hispania  Tarracooensia 

AthanarIcus,  king  of  the  Visigoths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  In  A.D.  867-869  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  Emperor  Valens,  with  whom 
he  finally  concluded  apeace.  In  374  Athanaric 
was  defeated  by  the  Huns,  and,  after  defending 
himself  for  some  time  in  a  stronghold  in  the 
mountains  of  Dacia,  was  compelled  to  fly  in 
380,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  territory. 
He  died  in  881. 

ATHANAgfus  ('A0avuaio(),  St,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  lathers,  was  born  at 
Alexandra  alwut  AD.  296,  and  was  elected 
archbishop  of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der in  826.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is 
fall  of  stirring  incidents  and  strange  transitions 
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of  fortune.  He  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  as  it  has  been  expounded  at  the 
Council  at  Nice  in  3S2,  end  was  therefore  ex- 
posed to  persecution  whenever  the  Ariana  got 
the  upper  hand  in  the  state.  He  was  thrice 
driven  from  his  see  into  exile  through  their 
machinations,  and  thrioe  recalled.  He  died  in 
878.  The  Athanaeian  creed  was  not  composed 
by  Athanasius:  its  real  author  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Moutfaoeoc, 
Paris,  1698,  reprinted  at  Padua,  1777. 

AthIna  ('AoV>7  or  'Adtrvd).  (Roman  Minerva), 
one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
mer calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  with- 
out any  allusion  to  the  manner  of  her  birth ;  bat 
later  traditions  related  that  she  was  born  from 
the  head  of  Zens  (Jupiter),  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a  mighty  war-shoot  and 
in  complete  armor.  The  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion, as  preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis, 
the  first  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  was  the  mother 
of  Athena  (Minerva),  but  that  Metis,  when  preg- 
nant with  her,  was,  on  the  advice  of  Gsea  and 
Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  afterward  gave  birth  him- 
self to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  Another  set  of  traditions  regarded  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged  giant, 
whom  she  afterword  killed  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempting to  violate  her  chastity ;  and  a  third  set 
earned  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughter 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Tritoois.  These  va- 
rious traditions  about  Athena  (Minerva)  arose, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  wiih  other 
divinities.  But,  according  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter) ;  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have  been 
her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clew  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of 
Greece ;  for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  her  mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods, 
so  Athena  was  a  combination  of  the  two,  a  god- 
dess in  whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmo- 
niously blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea 
may  be  derived  the  various  aspects  under  which 
she  apppears  in  the  ancient  writers.  She  seems 
to  have  been  a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter; her  power  and  wisdom  appear  in  her 
being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of  every 
thing  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity.  As  the  protectress  of  agriculture, 
Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  as  inventing 
the  plough  and  rake ;  she  created  the  olive-tree 
(vid,  below),  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to 
the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  hones, 
and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the 
bridle,  her  own  invention  Allusions  to  this 
feature  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the 
epithets  jiovieia,  Poappia,  iypt^a,  litirla,  or  ;rnA- 
ivlrtc.  She  is  also  represented  as  the  patron 
of  various  kinds  of  science,  industry,  and  art, 
and  as  inventing  numbers,  the  trumpet,  the 
chariot,  and  navigation.  She  was  further  be- 
lieved to  have  invented  nearly  every  kind  of 
work  in  which  women  were  employed,  and  she 
herself  was  skilled  in  such  work.  Hence  we 
have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden  Arachne, 
who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) in  the  art  of  weaving.  Vid.  Aracknb. 
Athena  (Minerva),  is,  in  fact,  the  patroness  of 
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both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts.  Hence  the 
it  called  Ipyutn},  and  later  writers  make  her  the 
goddess  of  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  art,  and 
represent  her  as  jutting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  supporting  him  with 
her  counsel.  She  is  therefore  characterized  fcy 
rations  epithets  and  surnames,  expressing  the 
keenness  of  her  sight  or  the  vigor  of  her  intel- 
lect, such  as  oirrMtrtf,  d+BaXfUTie,  ifvdepKijc, 
yAauunrif ,  mi.v6ovXoc,  roXv/tijTie,  and  prtxaviTtc. 
As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and 
bouses  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The 
festival  of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the 
goddess.  (Vid.  Viet,  of  Ant,  art.  Apatujma.) 
She  also  maintained  the  authority  of  the  law, 
justice,  and  order  in  the  courts  and  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  This  notion  was  as  ancient 
as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she  is  described 
as  twisting  Ulysses  against  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  suitors.  (0<L,  xiii,  894.)  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
casting  one  in  favor  of  the  accused.  The  epi- 
thets which  have  reference. to  this  part  of  the 
goddess's  character  are  &%ioitoivoe,  the  avenger, 
pooXaxo,  and  ayvpala.  As  Athena  (Minerva) 
promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  state, 
so  she  also  protected  the  state  from  outward  en- 
emies, and  thus  assumes  the  character  of  a  war- 
like divinity,  though  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  Ares  (Mars),  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer,  she  does  not  even  keep  arms,  but  bor- 
rows them  from  Zeus  (Jupiter);  she  preserves 
uen  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it, 
and  repels  Area's  (Mars)  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  The  epithets  which  she  de- 
rives from  her  warlike  character  are  iyeXeia, 
fa+pia,  ibu/idx*,  Xaooaooe,  and  others.  In 
times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses,  and  harbors  are 
under  her  especial  care,  whence  she  is  desig- 
nated as  tpvoitrrofac,  iXaXxo/ievtite,  nokids,  no- 
AeoSrof,  uKpata,  ixrua,  Kkyiovxoc,  irvXalnc ,  irpo- 
uaxnpua,  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father 
and  Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an 
active  part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the 
TYojan  war  she  sided  with  the  Greeks,  though 
on  their  return  home  she  visited  them  with 
storms,  on  acoount  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Loerian  Ajaz  had  treated  Cassandra  in  her  tem- 
ple. As  a  goddess  of  war  and  the  protectress 
of  heroes,  Athena  (Minerva)  usually  appears  in 
armor,  -with  the  regis  and  a  golden  staff.  The 
character  of  Athena  (Minerva),  as  we  have 
traced  it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
male  and  female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divin- 
ity, whose  heart  is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of 
love.  Tiresiaa  was  deprived  of  sight  for  having 
teen  her  in  the  bath ;  and  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight  For  this  reason,  the 
ancient  traditions  always  describe  the  goddess 
as  dressed;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her  appear 
naked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story.  Athena  (Minerva)  was  worshipped  in  all 
parts"  of  Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced 
from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  Lake  Copais  at  a 


very  early  period  into  Attica,  where  she  became 
the  great  national  divinity  of  the  eity  and  the 
oountry.  Here  she  was  regarded  as  the  #e<2  au- 
retpa,  iry'uia,  and  iraiuvia.  The  tale  ran  that  in 
the  reign  of  Oecrops  both  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Athena  (Minerva)  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to 
mortals  should  have  possession  of  the  land. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  struck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  straightway  a  horse  appeared. 
Athena  (Minerva)  then  planted  the  olive.  The 
gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city 
to  the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  called  Athena, 
At  Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thmota  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  goddess. 
At  this  festival  took  place  the  grand  procession, 
which  was  represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon. (  Via.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Panathen.*a.) 
At  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  ber  worship  was  likewise 
very  ancient  Respecting  its  introduction  into 
Italy,  and  the  modifications  which  her  character 
underwent  there,  vid.  Minxbva.  Among  the 
things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention  the  owl, 
serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  hare  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  about  the  possession  of  Attica. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  her  oonsisted  of  bulls, 
rams,  and  cows.  Athena  (Minerva)  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  works  of  art,  in  which 
we  generally  find  some  of  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  1.  The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  bead,  but  in  a  few  instances  car- 
ries in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The 
regis,  which  is  represented  on  works  of  art,  not 
as  a  shield,  but  as  a  goat-skin,  covered  with 
scales,  set  with  the  appalling  Gorgon's  head,  and 
surrounded  with  tassels.  (Vid.  Did.  of  Ant. 
art  JKam.)  2.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa  likewise 
appears.  4.  Objects  soared  to  her,  such  as  an 
ouve-branoh,  a  serpent  en  owl,  a  cook,  and  a 
lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan 
tunio  without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  cloak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the 
chlamys. 

Athinje  ('Ad^vai,  also  'Adqvt)  in  Homer :  'A6V 
valoc,  ij  'ABrprala,  Atheniensis :  now  Athens),  the 
capital  of  Attica,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Mount  Lycabet- 
tus,  between  the  small  rivers  Cephisus  on  the 
west  and  Ilissns  on  the  east  the  latter  of  which 
flowed  olose  by  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  it  the  Acropolit,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Oecrops,  but 
the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independent 
states  or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  ana 
made  Athens  their  capital  The  city  was  burn- 
ed by  Xerxes  in  B.C.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt 
under  the  administration  of  Themistocles,  and 
was  adorned  with  public  buildings  by  Oimou 
and  especially  by  Pericles,  in  whose  time  (RO. 
460-429)  it  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  Its 
beauty  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  buildings 
for  the  private  houses  were  mostly  insignificant, 
and  its  streets  badly  laid  out  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  it  contained  ten  thou- 
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■and  houses  (Xen.,  Mem,  iii,  6,  §  14),  which,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  inhabitants  to  a  house,  would 
give  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  though  some  writers  make  the  in- 
habitants as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  Southern 
Greece  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
by  Sulla,  B.C.  80,  and  was  deprived  of  many 
of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  to 
Athens,  sis  to  a  University,  for  the  completion 
of  their  education.  Hadrian,  who  was  very 
partial  to  Athens,  and  frequently  resided  in  the 
city  (AD.  122, 128),  adorned  it  with  many  new 
buildings,  and  his  example  .was  followed  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Athens  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  L  The  City  (rd  uotv),  properly  so  called, 
divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (h 
&uu  w6Xt{,  iKpSnoXic),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City 
(i)  koto  it6Xt{),  surrounded  with  walls  by  The- 
mistocles.  II.  The  three  harbor-towns  of  Pi- 
raws,  Munychia,  and  PhalSrum,  also  surrounded 
with  walls  by  Tbemistocles,  and  oonnected  with 
the  city  by  means  of  the  long  walli  (rd  ftaxpa 
Tcixn),  built  under  the  administration  of  Per- 
icles. The  long  walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to 
PhalSrum  on  the  east,  thirty-five  stadia  long 
(about  four  miles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Pirous  on 
the  west,  forty  stadia  long  (about  four  and  a 
half  miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another 
wall  was  erected,  thus  making  two  walls  leading 
to  the  Pirteus  (sometimes  called  rd  anily),  with 
a  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  three  long  walls  in  all ;  but  the  name 
of  Long  Wallt  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  two  leading  to  the  Piraus,  while  the  one 
leading  to  PhalSrum  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Phalerian  Wall  (rd  Qafaipwov  ret- 
XOf).  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  and  a  half  stadia 
(nearly  twenty-two  miles),  of  which  forty-three 
stadia  (nearly  five  and  a  half  miles)  belonged  to 
the  city,  seventy-five  stadia  (nine  and  a  half 
miles)  to  the  long  walk,  and  fifty-six  and  a  half 
stadia  (seven  miles)  to  Pirajus,  Munychia,  and 
PhalSrum. — 1.  Topogbafht  of  tec  Aoeopolis 
ob  Ufpbb  Crrr.  The  Acropolis,  also  called  C«- 
cropia,  from  its  reputed  founder,  was  a  steep 
rook  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  five  hundred  broad :  its  sides  were 
naturally  scarped  on  all  sides  except  the  west- 
ern end  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  Cyolopian  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Pelasgians ;  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  only  the  northern  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the 
JPelasgic  Wall ;  while  the  southern  part,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Oi- 
monian  Wall.  On  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, where  access  is  alone  practicable,  were 
the  magnificent  Pboptlsa,  '■  the  Entrances," 
built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right  wing  of  which 
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was  the  small  temple  of  Uba/  'Airreoof.  TV 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  covered  with  tern, 
pies,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  and  variant 
other  works  of  art.  Of  the  temples,  the  grand- 
est was  the  Pabthxhon,  sacred  to  the  "  virgin" 
goddess  Athena  (Minerva) ;  .  and  north  of  the 
Parthenon  was  the  magnificent  Ebxghthxux,  con- 
taining three  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena, 
Polias  (EoAtof),  or  the  "  Protectress  of  the  State," 
the  Breelithlum  proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erseh- 
theus,  and  die  Pandroeium,  or  sanctuary  at 
Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Between 
the  Parthenon  and  BreohthSum  was  the  oolossal 
statue  of  Athena  Promachos  (Up6/tax°f)<  or  the 
"  Fighter  in  the  front,"  whose  helmet  and  spes> 
was  the  first  object  on  the  Acropolis  visible 
from  the  sea, — 2.  Topography  or  the  Lowcm 
Crrr.  The  lower  city  was  built  in  the  plan 
round  the  Acropolis,  but  the  plain  also  con- 
tained several  hills,  especially  in  the  southwest- 
ern pan. — Walls.  The  ancient  walls  embraced 
a  much  greater  circuit  than  the  modern  ones, 
On  the  west  they  included  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx,  on  the  south  they  ex- 
tended a  little  beyond  the  llissus,  and  on  the 
east  they  crossed  the  llissus,  near  the  Lyceum, 
which  was  outside  the  wal)s.7-OATxa.  Their 
number  is  unknown,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
them  is  uncertain;  but  the  following  list  con- 
tains the  most  important  On  the  west  side 
were,  1.  Dipylum  (AiinXov,  more  anciently  Bput- 
aiai  or  Kepa/uKat),  the  most  frequented  gate  of 
the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Ceramious  to 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy, — 3. 
The  Soared  Qate  (al  'lepal  MXat),  where  the  sa- 
cred road  to  Eleusis  began. — 8.  The  KntgkCt 
Qate  (al  'linrddcs  ir.),  probably  between  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx. — 4.  Tlte  Piraam 
Gate  {jj  UcipaiKrj  jr.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Museum,  leading  to  the  carriage  road  (6/iuiiTOf) 
between  the  Long  Walls  to  the  Pirams. — 6.  lit 
Meliiian  Gate  {al  MeXmtJcf  n-A  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  south  side,  going  from  west  to  east, — 6.  The 
Gate  of  the  Dead  (al  'Hpiai  jr.),  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Museum,  placed  by  many  authori- 
ties on  the  north  side. — 7.  The  Jtonian  Gate  (a! 
'lruvuu  n.\  near  the  llissus,  where  the  road  to 
PhalSrum  began.  On  the  east  side,  going  from 
south  to  north, — 8.  The  Gate  of  Diochare*  (al 
Atoxupovc  jr.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum. — 9.  The 
Diomlan  Gate  (h  Lioptta  ir.),  leading  to  Cyno- 
sarges  and  the  demus  Diomea.  On  the  north 
side, — 10.  The  Acharnian  Qate(al  'Axapvtxai  a-.) 
leading  to  the  demus  Acharnaj. — Cnacr  D» 
tbiots.  The  inner  Ceramtcue  (JLepa/uiKoc),  or 
"  Potter's  Quarter,"  in  the  west  of  the  city,  ex- 
tending north  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  by 
which  it  was  separated  from  the  outer  Cerami- 
ous ;  the  southern  part  of  the  inner  Ceramious 
contained  the  Agora  (ayopd),  or  "  market-place," 
the  only  one  in  the  city  (for  there  were  not  two 
marketplaces,  as  some  suppose),  lying  sooth- 
west  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Muse- 
um. The  demus  Melite,  south  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of 
the  Museum.  The  demus  Scambonidat,  west 
of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  The  CoUytxa,  south 
of  Melite.    Cole,  a  district  south  of  Collytas 
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and   th*»   Museum,  along  die  Ilissus,  in  which 
•were   the   graves  of    Cimon    and   Thucydides. 
Limn**,  a  district  east  of  Melite  and  Collytus, 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Ilissus.    Diomea, 
a  district  in  the  east  of  the  city,  near  the  gate 
of  the  same  name. and  the  Oynosarges.    Agra, 
a  district  south  of  Diomea. — Hills.  The  Arlop- 
Sffut  ('Apttov  iruyoc  or  'Apctof  ffuyoc),  the  "  Hill 
of  Area"  (liars),  west  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gnre   its   name  to  the  celebrated  council  that 
held  its  sittings  there  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
was  accessible  on  the  south  side  by  a  flight  of 
steps   cot  out  of  the  rock.    The  Hill  of  the 
Nymph*,  northwest  of   the    Areopagus.     The 
Pnyx  (jlvii),  a  semicircular  hill,  southwest  of 
the   Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterward 
the  people  usually  mst  in  the  Theatre  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus.)    (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  440,  b,  2d 
ed.)    The  Mutium,  south  of  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Areopagus,  on  which  was   the  monument  of 
Phuopappua,  and  where  the  Macedonians  built  a 
fortress. — Sntxars.    Of  these  we  have  little  in- 
formation.   We  read  of  the  Piraan  Street,  which 
led  from  the  Pinean  gate  to  the  Agora ;  of  the 
Street  of  the  Herma,  which  ran  along  the  Agora 
.between  the  Stoa  Basileos  and  Stoa  Poecile ;  of 
the  Street  of  the  Tripod*,  on  the  east  of  the 
Acropolis,  Ac. — Public  Buildings.    1.   Temple*. 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  the   Olym- 
pilvm  ('Oixftxiaov),  or  Temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  (Jupiter),  southeast  of  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  Ilissus  and  the  fountain    Callirrhoe, 
which  was  long  unfinished,  and  was  first  com- 
pleted by  Hadrian.     Thesium  (Qriaeiov),  or  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  on  a  hill  north  of  the  Areopagus, 
now   converted  into  the    Museum   of   Athens. 
The  Temple  of  Am  (Mar*),  south  of  the  Areop- 
agus and  west  of  the  Acropolis.    MetrOum  (Mij- 
rpyov),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
east  of  the  Agora,  and  south  of  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus.    Besides  these,  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  other  temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
<— 2.    The  Senate  Haute  (flovXevrqptov),  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Agora. — 8.  The  Tholus  (doAor), 
a  round  building  close  to  the  Senate  House, 
which  served  as  the  new  Prytaneum,  in  which 
the  Prytanes  took  their  meals  and  offered  their 
sacrifices.     (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.  :  v.)— 4.  The 
Prytanlum  (Jlpvravetov),  at  the    northeastern 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytanes  used 
more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. — 6.    Stoa 
(oroai),  or  Halle,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used 
as  places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  Athens.    (  Vid.  Diet, 
of  Ant,  p.  944,  2d  ed.)    In  the  Agora  there 
were  three :  the  Stoa  Basillos  (aroa  fiaoifaioc), 
the  court  of  the  Kiog-Archon,  on  the  west  side 
of  tie  Agora;  the  Sloa  Pceeile  (oroa  noiKiXri),BO 
called  because  it  was  adorned  with  fresco  paint- 
ings of  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  other  achieve- 
ments by  Polygnotus,  Lycon,  and  others  ;  ami  the 
3toaEUutherius(oToatkevdepLoc).orllal\oi  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Agora. — 
«.    Theatres.  The  Theatre  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  was 
the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  1120,  2d  cd.) ;  besides  this  there  were  three 
Odia  (Mela),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  instru- 


mental music  (vid.  Diet,  of  Antn  t.  v.),  an  an 
cient  one  near  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  a  second 
built  by  Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus),  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the 
|  Acropolis,  and  a  third  built  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
I  in  honor  of  bis  wife  Regilla,  on  the  southwestern 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there  are  still 
'  considerable  remains. — 1.  Stadium  (rd  XruAiov), 
south  of  the  Ilissus,  in  the  district  Agra. — 8 
Monuments.  The  Monument  of  Andronicus, 
Cyrrheste*,  formerly  called  the  Jbiwr  of  the 
Winds,  an  octagonal  building  north  of  the  Acro- 
polis, still  extant,  was  an  borologium.  ( Vid. 
Diet,  of  Ant,  y.  616,  2d  ed.)  The.  C'horaaic  Mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates,  frequently  but  erroneously 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demottlienes,  still  extant, 
in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods.  The  Monument  of 
Harmodiu*  and  Arittoglton  in  the  Agora,  just 
before  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.— Suburbs. 
The  Outer  Ceramfm*  (6  l(u  naXoi/ievor),  north- 
west of  the  city,  was  the  finest  suburb  of  Athens : 
here  were  buried  the  Athenians  who  had  fallen 
in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  was  the 
Aoadzhu,  six  stadia  from  the  city.  Cynosarge* 
(rd  Kwoaapyec),  east  of  the  city,  before  the  gate 
Diomea,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  taught  LyeSum  (rd  Avkuov),  southeast 
of  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Apollo  LycSus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics taught, 

Athkpus  ('A6V><m  :  now  Atenah),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Pontus,  named  from  its  temple  of 
Athena  (Minerva). 

Atheksuk  ('Aoijvaiov),  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  the  goddess. 
The  name  was  especially  given  to  a  school 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  138,  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific studies.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Forum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine 
Hill:  it  had  a  staff  of  professors  paid  by  the 
government,  and  continued  in  repute  till  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era.  (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  s.  v.) — 
Athen^um  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and  of  a  place 
in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Atbxnjcos  ('Xdqvaioc).  1.  A  contemporary 
of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work 
Xlepl  iitixavjijiaTun  (on  warlike  engines),  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse);  printed  in  Thevenot's  Mathematici 
Veteres,  Paris,  1698. — 2.  A  learned  Greek  gram- 
marian, of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  A.D. 
230,  first  at  Alexandres  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosophistm 
(AetTrvoooQtaTai),  i. «.,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned, 
m  fifteen  books,  of  which  the  first  two  books, 
and  parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth, 
exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The  work  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets 
historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms 
and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub 
ject,  especially  on  gastronomy.  Athemeus  re 
presents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  TJ- 
mocrates  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a 
banquet  at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician, 
and  Ulpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guest* 
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—Edition! :  By  Casaubon,  Genev,  1597 ;  by 
Hchweighauser,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ;  and  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1827. — 8.  A  celebrated  phy- 
sician, founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneu- 
matic), was  bom  at  Attaha  in  Cilicia,  and  prac- 
ticed at  Rome  about  AD.  50. 

AthkmaqSeas  ('kdipiayopac),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of 
two  extant  works,  An  Apology  for  OhrM-ant, 
addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his 
son  Commodus,  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
tenet  of  the  resurrection. — Editiom ;  By  Fell, 
Oxon,  1682;  Rechenberg,  Lips.,  1684-86;  De- 
chair,  Oxon,  1706. 

AthenAis  ('AftTvaff).  Surnamed  Plnlottor- 
gut,  wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Leontius,  afterward   named  Eu- 

DOCIA. 

Athbnion  ('XOfivluv).  1.  A  Oilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Blares  in  the  second  servile 
war  in  Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some 
time  successfully,  and  defeated  L.  Lieiniue  Lu- 
cullus,  but  was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in 
B.O.  101  by  the  consul  M'.  Aquillius.— {2.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose  plays  only  one 
fragment  has  been  preserved;  it  is  printed  in 
Meineke's  Fragmenta  Comic.  Grcec^  voL  iL,  p. 
xl65-6,  edit  minor. — S.  A  painter,  born  at  Mar- 
ooea  in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Olaucion  of 
Corinth,  and  gave  promise  of  high  excellence, 
but  died  young.] 

AthenSdOrus  ('AdtjvoSupoc).  1.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoio  philosopher  surnamed  Cordylio,  was  the 
keeper  of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M. 
Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananitet,  from 
Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth-place  of  his  father, 
whose  name  was  Sandon.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  afterward  taught  at 
Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the  young  Octavius 
subsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus)  was  one 
of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied  the  latter  to 
Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  are 
not  extant — 3.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Agesander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  exe- 
cuting the  group  of  Laocooa     Vid  Agesander. 

Athksis  (now  Adigt  or  Etseh),  rises  in  the 
Raetian  Alps,  receives  the  AtIqis  (now  Eiiach), 
flows  through  Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

AtbiiSnb  Ckd/iovr/,  also  'kd/tovia  and  'kd/io- 
vov:  'A.8/IOVCVC,  fern.  'kSftovie),  an  Attic  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterward  to  the 
tribe  Attalis. 

AthOb  ("Afluf ,  also  'k$uv  :  'MatrrK :  now 
Eaghion  Oroi,  Monte  Santo,  i.  e.  Holy  Mountain), 
the  mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Acta, 
which  projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  3349 
feet :  there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base, 
and  the  voyage  around  it  was  so  dreaded  by 
mariners  that  Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  main  land,  to  afford  a  passage  to  his  fleet 
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Vid.  Acanthus.  The  isthmus  is  about  oee  ami  a 
half  miles  across ;  and  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day ;  so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  skepticixoi 
of  Juvenal  (x,  174),  and  of  many  modern  writ- 
ers, who  refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was 
ever  cut  The  peninsula  oontained  several  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
with  numerous  monasteries,  cloisters,  and  chapels, 
whence  it  derives  its 'modern  name.  In  these 
monasteries  some  valuable  M8S.  of  ancient  au- 
thors have  been  discovered. 

Athribib  ('ABptitc),  a  city  in  the  Delta,  of 
Egypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Athrilites. 

[Athrulla  ('kdpovZXa :  now  Jathrib  or  Me- 
dina), a  city  of  -  Arabia  Felix,  conquered  by 
jElius  Gallus.] 

AtIa,  mother  of  Augustus. 

AmiA  or  Atillia  Gens,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Oalattnus,  Regulus,  and  Sirbakus. 

AraioiNUB,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  A  J).  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest 

Amlra  1.  L,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
man jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law, 
probably  lived  about  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. — 4 
M,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  but  apparently  a  greater 
number  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

AtIna  (Atlnas,  -atis:  now  Atina),  a  town  of 
the  Voleci  in  Latiisin.  afterward  a  Roman  colony. 

AotktZnes  ('AT(irJvcf),  an  Epirot  people  m 
IUyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia :  their  coun- 
try, Atintania,  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

AtIus  Varus.     Vid  Varus. 

Atlanticuh  MXbe.     Vid.  Oceajtos. 

Atlantis  ('ArXavrff,  so.  vi/oof),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a  great  island  west  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and 
was  adorned  with  every  beauty;  its  powerful 
princes  invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies :  its 
inhabitants  afterward  became  wicked  and  im- 
pious, and  the  island  was  in  consequence  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ocean  in  a  day  and  a  night 
This  legend  is  given  by  Plato  id  the  Timam* 
and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to  Solon  by  the 
Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary  Islands,  or  the 
Azores,  which  perhaps  were  visited  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend ;  but 
some  modem  writers  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a 
vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the  existence  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ("Ar Aaf ),  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheua. 
He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  being  conquered,  was  condemned 
to  bear  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands :  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Atlas  bears  the  long  columns 
which  keep  asunder  heaven  snd  earth.  The 
myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
lofty  mountains  support  the  heavens.  Later 
traditions  distort  the  original  idea  stUl  more,  by 
making  Atlas  a  man  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met.,  iv,  626, 
seq.)  relates  that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and 
asked  for  shelter,  which  was  refused,  where- 
upon Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa, 
changed  him  into  Mount  Atlas,  on  which  rested 
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heaves  with  all  its  start.  Others  go  (till  far- 
ther, and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught 
men  that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe. 
Hence  the  expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his 
•boulders  was  regarded  as  a  merely  figurative 
mode  of  speaking.  At  first,  the  story  of  Atlas 
referred  to  one  mountain  only,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
earth;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other 
places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauretanian,  Ital- 
ian, Arcadian,  and  even  of  a  Caucasian  Atlas. 
The  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
heaven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  northwest  of 
Africa.  See  below.  Atlas  was  the  father  of 
the  Pleiades  by  Pleione  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the 
Hyades  and  Hesperides  by  jEthra ;  and  of  CEno- 
maus  and  Maia  by  Sterope.  Diooe  and  Calyp- 
so, Hyas  and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his 
children.  AtUmttAdu,  a  descendant  of  Atlas,  es- 
pecially Mercury,  his  grandson  by  Maia  (comp. 
Matwri  faeuncU  nepot  Atlantic  Hot.,  Oarm,  1, 
10),  and  Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Mercury.  At- 
lantias  and  Atlanti;  a  female  descendant  of  At- 
las, especially  the  Pleiads  and  Hyads. 

Anas  Mom  ("ArAaf :  now  Atku),  was  the 
general  name  of  the  great  mountain  range 
which  covers  the  surface  of  northern  Africa, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Great  Desert 
(now  Sahara),  on  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  west  and 
east;  the  mountain  chains  southeast  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called 
by  other  names.  The  northern  and  southern 
ranges  of  this  system  were  distinguished  by  the 
a»me«  of  Atlas  Minos,  and  Atlas  Major,  and 
s  distinction  was  made  between  Die  three  re- 
gions into  which  they  divided  tho  country.  Vid 
Africa,  p.  28,  a. 

Atossa  ("Aroo-oo),  daughter  of  Cyras,  and  wife 
■aeeeeeively  of  ber  brother  Oambyses,  of  Smer- 
<tn  the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Ilystaspis,  over 
whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  She  bore 
Darius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achtemenes, 
udHystaapea. 

At**  or  Hatha  ("Arpai,  ra  "krpa  :  'Arpqvoc, 
Atrenus:  now  Hair,  southwest  of  Mosul),  a 
strongly-fortified  city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Mes- 
opotamia, inhabited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

Sncraoidos,  ATaATiitcs.  1.  A,  consul  B.C. 
497  and  491. — 2.  L,  consul  444  and  censor 
448. — 8.  0,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Volsoians,  and  was  in  consequence 
condemned  to  pm  a  heavy  fine<— 4.  L,  accused 
Marcus  Csslius  Rufua,  whom  Cicero  defended, 
•7B.C. 

Atbax  ('Arpa|:  'ArpaKiot).  1.  A  town  in 
Pelugiotis  in  Tbessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Per- 
raabi,  so  called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of 
Psneus  and  Bura,  and  father  of  Hippodamla  and 
Cmat.  [It  was  famed  for  it*  green  marble, 
known  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Manner. — 
i  A  small  river  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Tbessaly,  a 
tributary  of  the  PeneusJ 

Atxxbatis,  a  people  in  Oallia  Belgiea,  in  the 
modern  Artoit,  which  is  a  corruption  of  their 
same.  In  Csjsar's  time  (B.C.  67)  they  num- 
bsred  15,000  warriors ;  their  capital  was  Nxxx- 


ToaxincA.  Part  of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain, 
where  they  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Thames,  (hfordthir*  and  Berkthire. 

Atbkts  ('krpevc),  ton  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damla, grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  Vid  Pxtors.  He  was. 
first  married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  PUsthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow 
of  his  son  PUsthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Auaxibia,  either  by 
Phsthenes  or  by  Atreus  (vid  Agamimkoh)  ;  and 
lastly  to  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Thyestes.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  house  of  Tan 
talus  afforded  ample  materials  to  the  tragic 
poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details  in  vari- 
ous ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Cnrysippus,  Atreus  and  Th) 
estes  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  they  were 
hospitably  received  at  Myoenje;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of 
Myoense.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife 
of  Atreus,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  by 
his  brother:  from  his  place  of  exile  he  sent 
PUsthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had 
brought  up  as  his  own  child,  in  order  to  slay 
Atreus ;  but  PUsthenes  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  be  was  his  own 
son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretend- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled  him 
to  Mycens,  killed  his  two  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal  Thyestes 
fled  with  horror,  and  tbe  gods  cursed  Atreus 
and  hit  house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  wit 
now  visited  by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised 
Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who 
went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to  King  Thes- 
protus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there,  he  mar- 
ried his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes, whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with 
child  by  her  own  father.  This  child,  ASgisthus, 
afterward  slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  father  Thy- 
estes. Vid  jEoisthus.  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still; 
but  tbe  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereat  Pausanias  speaks  of  tbe  building  at 
under  ground. 

AteIa.     Vid  Adbia. 

AtkIdxs  ('ArptUiic),  a  descendant  of  Atrets, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

ATROPiiiNfi  ('ATpotrar)7vi;),  or  Media  Atrojta- 
tia  ("Arooiraria  or  -or  Hijiia),  the  northwestern 
part  of  Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after 
Atropites,  a  native  of  the  country,  who,  having 
been  made  its  governor  by  Alexander,  founded 
there  a  kingdom,  which  long  remained  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  Seleuoidte,  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Romans,  but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the 
Parthians. 

AraorlTis  ('Arpoitdrtit),  a  Persian  satrap' 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  B.C.  831,  and 
after  the  death  of  Darius  was  made  satrap  of 
Media  by  Alexander.  His  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Perdiocas  in  324 ;  and  he  received  from 
his  father-in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the 
province  of  the  Greater  Media,  In  the  north- 
west of  the  country,  called  after  him,  Media 
AtropaUne,  he  established  an  independent  king- 
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dom,  which  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  I 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  I 

AtbSfoa.     Vid.  Moiea  i 

Acta,  T.  QointIus,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  died 
B.C.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  him 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
Horace  probably  alludes  (£■»„  ii,  1,  79).  His 
plays  were  very  popular,  and  were  acted  even 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  [The  fragments  of 
Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  Poet.  Scenic  £at, 
voL  v,  P.  ii,  p.  07-102;  ef.  Weichert,  Poet. 
Lot.  Setiguios,  p  846.] 

Attaginds  ('Arrayivof),  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.C.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plate*  (479)  the  other 
Greeks  required  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up 
to  them,  but  he  made  his  escape. 

AttIlU  ('AttoAmo,  'ArToAeuTTf  or  -arqe). — 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agrolra 
('Aypoeipo). — 2.  (Now  Laara\  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Paraphilia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Catarrhactes,  founded  by  Attalus  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  P. 
Servilius  Isaurious. 

Attalus  ('ArraXof).  1.  A  Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  B.C.  887. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece,  Attalus  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia 
Minor,  whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him 
to  secure  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. — 2.  Son 
of  Andromenes  the  Stymphssan,  and  one  of 
Alexander's  officers.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (B.C.  828),  he  served  under  Perdiccas, 
whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  (821),  he  joined  Al- 
cetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas ;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus 
in  820. — 8.  Kingt  of  Pergamui.—{L)  Son  of 
Attalus,  a  brother  of  Philetterus,  succeeded  his 
cousin,  Eumenes  I,  and  reigned  B.O.  241-197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip 
and  the  Acbaeans.  He  was  a  wise  and  just 
prince,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  patronage 
of  literature. — {II.)  Surnamed  Philadelphia,  sec- 
ond son  of  Attalus  L,  succeeded  his  brother  Eu- 
menes IL,  and  reigned  159-188.  Like  his  father, 
be  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  he  also  en- 
couraged the  arts  and  sciences. — (III.)  Sur- 
named Philometor,  son  of  Eumenes  It,  and 
Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  IL,  and 
reigned  188-138.  He  is  known  to  us  chiefly  for 
the  extravagance  of  his  oonduct  and  the  murder 
of  his  relations  and  friends.  In  bis  will  he 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs ;  but  his  kingdom 
was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  Vid.  Akibtoni- 
ods. — 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed 
by  the  latter,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  (AD. 
409,  410),  on  account  of  his  acting  without  Ala- 
ric's  advice. — 6.  A  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms. 

Actxgua,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bsetica,  of  un- 
certain site. 

Actus  or  Arris  ('Arfcf  or  'AtriA  daughter 
cf  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into 
which  Philomela  and  her  sister  Procne  were 
metamorphosed  were  likewise  called  Attis. 
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ActIoa  (ii  'Attikij  sc  yrj),  a  division  of  Greece, 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  JSgean  Sea,  while  the  third 
is  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the  north  by  die 
mountains  Cithseron  and  Parnes.  Megaris, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  northwest,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
Arte  and  Aetiee  CKicrij  and  'A/ctooJ),  or  the 
"ooastuutd"  {vid.  Acts),  from  which  the  later 
form  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  derived ;  but, 
according  to  traditions,  it  derived  its  name  from 
Atthit,  the  daughter  of  the  mythical  king'  Cra- 
nans; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Alt-ica  may 
contain  the  root  Alt  or  Ath,  which  we  find  in 
Atthit  and  Athena.  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  three  districts.  1.  The 
Highland*  (h  iiapxia,  also  ipetvr)  'ArrtidJ),  the 
northeast  of  the  country,  containing  the  range 
of  Parnes  and  extending  south  to  the  Promon- 
tory Oynosura ;  the  only  level  part  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  small  plam  of  Marathon  opening 
to  the  sea.  2.  The  Plain  (^  neiidc,  rd  ittttav), 
the  northwest  of  the  country,  included  both  the 
plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain  round  Eleosis, 
and  extended  south  to  the  Promontory  Zoster. 
8.  The  Bea-coatt  District  (#  irapaXia),  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  oountry,  terminating  in  the  Prom- 
ontory Sunium.  Besides  these  three  divisions 
we  also  read  of  a  fourth.  The  Midland  Dittrkt 
(jteooyaia),  still  called  Metogia,  an  undulating 

Slain  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  bounded  by 
Count  Pentelious  on  the  north,  Mount  Hymet- 
tus  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  The 
soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  growing  corn;  butit 
produces  olives,  figs,  and  grapes,  especially  the 
two  former,  in  great  perfection.  The  country 
is  dry ;  the  chief  river  is  the  Gephisus,  which 
rises  in  Parnes  and  flows  through  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
oountry  made  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelious, 
northeast  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Laurium,  near  Su- 
nium. The  area  of  Attica,  including  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  belonged  to  it,  contained  be- 
tween seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  square 
miles;  and  its  population  in  its  flourishing  pe- 
riod was  probably  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  nearly  four  fifths  were  slaves.  Attica 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe- 
lasgians.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  twelve  independent  states,  attributed 
to  Cxoaors,  who,  according  to  some  legends, 
came  from  Egypt  Subsequently  Ion,  the  grand- 
son of  Hellen,  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes, 
Oeleontet,Hopletet,  Argadtt  and  uEgicoret ;  and 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 
made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the  na- 
tion into  three  classes,  the  Eupatrida,  Oeomori, 
and  Demiurgi.  Glisthenes  (B.O.  610)  abolished 
the  old  tribes  and  created  ten  new  ones,  accord- 
ing to  a  geographical  division:  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  demi  or  townships.  (For  details,  vid.  Diet. 
ofAnU,  art  Tribvs). 

Arrloos  HxadDxs,  Tibsbics  Claudius,  a  cel- 
ebrated Greek  rhetorician,  born  about  AJ>.  104, 
at  Marathon  in  Attica.    He  taught  rhetoric  both 
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it  Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  his  acbool  was 
frequented  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  i 
tbe  age.  The  future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verns  were  among  nil  pupils,  and  Antoni- 
nus Pine  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  148. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of 
which  he  spent  in  embellishing  Athens.  He : 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  180.  He 
wrote  numerous  works,  none  of  which  hare 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  an  ora- 
tion, entitled  Tltpl  iroMTtiac,  the  genuineness  of 
which,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by 
Fiorillo,  in  Utrodi*  Altiei  qua  tupernmt,  laps., 
1801. 

Anion,  T.  PompOnicb,  a  Roman  eques,  born 
at  Borne  B.C.  109.    His  proper  name,  after  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Cheilitis,  the  brother  of  his  moth- 
er, was  Q.  Ceacilius  Fompooianus  Attious.    His 
surname,  Atticus,  was  given  him  on  acoouut 
of  his  long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature.   He  was  educated  along  with  L.  Tor- 
quatus,  the  younger  C.  Marius,  and  M.  Cicero. 
Soon  sfter  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  he  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  tbe  contest,  and  accordingly  removed  to 
Athena.    During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  political  affairs,  and  thus 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties.    He  was  equal- 
ly die  friend  of  Cteear  and  Pompey,  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  of  Antony  and  Augustus :  but  his 
most  intimate   friend  was   Cicero,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  oon- 
tinued  down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.    He  pur- 
chased an   estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  be 
spat  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  undertak- 
ings.   He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  volun- 
tary starvation,  when  he  found  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  incurable  illness.    His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  66,  when  he  was  fifty- 
three  yean  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Pomponia  or  Ctecilia,  whom  Cicero 
SMaethnet  calls  Attica  and  Atticula.    She  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vip- 
Kniqs  Agrippa.    The  sister  ,of  Atticus,  Pom- 
ponia, was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
the  orator.     Tbe  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius 
Repot  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  panegyric 
open  an  intimate  friend,  than,  strictly  speaking, 
s  biography.    In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged 
to  the  Epicurean  sect    He  was  thoroughly  ao- 
qounted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Soman  literature.    So  high  an  opinion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  ao- 
esstomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revision 
tod  correction.    None  of  his  own  writings  have 
•one  down  to  us. 

Amu  ('ArnjXat  or  'ArriXaf,  German  Etui, 
Hungarian  SthtU),  king  of  the  Huns,  attained 
a  AJ).  484,  with  his  brother  Bleda  (in  German 
BUM),  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern 
tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  fron- 
tier of  China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army 
rf  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  barbarians. 
He  gradually  concentrated  upon  himself  the 


awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient  wot  Id,  which 
ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing  to  bis 
name  the  well-known  epithet  of  "the  Scourge 
of  God."  His  career  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  first  (AJD.  446-450)  consists  of  the 
ravage  of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Eux- 
ine  and  the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with 
Theodosius  IL,  which  followed  upon  it  They 
were  ended  by  a  treaty,  which  ceded  to  Attila  a 
large  territory  south  of  the  Danube  and  an  an- 
nual tribute.  The  second  part  of  bis  career  was 
the  invasion  of  tbe  Western  empire  (460-152) 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strassourg,  but  was 
defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aetius,  and  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He  then  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  bis  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  He  recrossed 
the  Alps  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died 
in  468,  on  the  night  of  bis  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda, lldico,  Mycollh, 
by  tbe  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  In  person 
Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a  large 
head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard,  nud 
bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs,  his 
eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness 

Arriiina.     Vid.  Atilius. 

Africa.     Vid.  Aooics. 

AttIcs  or  Arms  NAvrra.     Vid.  Nanus. 

Atrios  Tcxilus.     Vid.  Tumcs. 

[Amis  Clausus.     Vid.  Arrius  Claudius. J 

AtObIa  ('ATowpio).     Vid.  Asstkia. 

Atubus  (now  Adour),  a  river  in  Aquitania, 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

AttmnIus  ('ATv/ivjoc  or  "Arv/ivof).  1.  Son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Cassiopea,  a  beautiful  boy, 
beloved  by  Sarpedoa  Others  call  him  son  of 
Phoenix. — [2.  Son  of  the  Lyeian  king  Amisoda- 
rus,  came  as  an-  ally  of  the  Trojans  to  the  war, 
was  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Attb,  Attts,  Arris,  Arm,  or  Arrnf  ('Arvr, 
'Arrvf,  'Arrtff,  'Arrif,  or  'Arra>).  1.  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town  Celeeoffi.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  be  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown 
by  her  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  un- 
manned himself.  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him 
into  a  fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred 
to  her,  and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her 
priests  should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  acoouut 
in  Ovid  (Fast,  iv,  221),  but  his  story  is  related 
differently  by  other  writers.  Atys  was  worship 
ped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with 
this  goddess.  His  worship  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  It  is  probable  that  the  mythus  of  Atva 
represents  the  twofold  character  of  nature,  the 
male  and  female  concentrated  in  one. — 2.  Son 
of  Manes,  king  of  the  MiBonians,  from  whose 
son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeoni- 
ans  were  afterward  called  Lydians, — 8.  A  Latin 
chief,  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of  Oapys,  from 
whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  its  origin,  and  from 
whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be  descended  on 
his  mother's  side.— 4.  Son  of  Croesus,  slain  by 
Adkabtcs. 

[Auch£t.«  (Aixdrat),  a    Scythian  people  at 
the  sources  of  the  Hypanis  (now  Sog).\ 
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AofidSna  ( AufidSoos,  -atis:  now  Alfidena),  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  River  Sagrus. 

Aufidius.  1.  On.,  a  learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
be  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  B.C.  119,  tribu- 
ous  plebis  114,  and  finally  prator  108. — 2  T,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  B.C.  86,  and  afterward  proprietor 
in  Asia. — 8.  Bassus.  Vid.  Bassus. — 4.  Lurco. 
Vid.  Lurco.— 5.  Obkstis.     Vid  Orestes. 

Adfidus  (now  O/anlo),  the  principal  river  of 
Apulia,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  flpws  at  first  with 
a  rapid  current  (hence  violtnt  and  aeer,  Hor, 
Cam,  iii,  80,  10 ;  Sat^  i,  1,  58),  and  then  more 
slowly  {slagna  Aufida,  Sil.  I  till.,  x,  171)  into  the 
Adriatic.  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace, 
was  on  the  Aufidus. 

AugXrus.     Vid.  AcBAttus. 

Auqe  or  AuqIa  (kbyti  or  hiye'id),  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  and  mother  by  Hercules  of  Telkphdb. 
She  afterward  married  Teuthras,  king  of  the 
Mysians. 

Augeab  or  AugIas  (Aiycac  or  kiycia;),  son 
of  Phorbas  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
EpCans  in  Elis.  He  had  a  herd  of  three  thou- 
sand oxen,  whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  im- 
posed upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  to  cleanse 
these  stalls  in  one  day.  As  a  reward  the  hero 
was  to  receive  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen ;  but 
when  he  had  accomplished  bis  task  by  leading 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  sta- 
bles, Augeas  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  Her- 
cules thereupon  killed  him  and  his  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  tradition  rep- 
resents Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  death  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honors 
from  Oxylus. 

[ Access  (Aty£af),  a  Grecian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy  at  Athens:  of  his  plays 
only  a  few  titles  remain.  For  the  Cyclic  poet 
whose  name  is  sometimes  thus  given,  vid.  Aoi- 

A8.1 

[AdgIa  (kiyetat),  name  of  two  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad;  one  was  in  Laconia,  the 
other  in  Looris.] 

AugIla  (rd  kvyika :  now  Atyilah),  an  oasis 
in  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  three  and 
a  half  degrees  south  of  Cyreoe,  and  ten  days' 
journey  west  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  abound- 
ing in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of  which 
a  tribe  of  the  Nasomones,  called  Augfls>  (Ai- 
yihu),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

AuotralNua,  GenucIur  1.  T.,  consul  B.C.  461, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the 
same  year, — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  con- 
sul 446. 

AugurInus,  MranofcB.  1.  It,  consul  B.C. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
in  491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal. 
— 2. I»,  consul  468,  carried  on  war  against  the 
<Equians,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on 
Mount  Algidus,  but  was  delivered  by  the  dicta- 
tor Cincinnatos. — 8.  L,  was  appointed  prefect 
if  the  corn-market  (prafectu*  annona)  489,  as 
(he  people  were  suffering  from  grievous  famine. 
the  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assassination  I 
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'  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this  year  was  appeased  by  An- 
1  gurinns,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
1  plebs  from  the  patricians,  and  to  hare  been 
1  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of  their  body.  An- 
1  gurinus  lowered  the  price  of  corn  in  three  mark- 
'  et  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  a*  for  a  mo- 
|  dins.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  presented 
1  him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and  erect- 
1  ed  a  statue  to  his  honor  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
'  gemina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce 
!  of  brass. 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded 
i  or  colonized  by  Augustus.  1.  A  AstueIga. 
Vid.  Astdbxs. — 2.  A  EmirIta  (now  Mcrida),  in 
Lusitauia,  on  the  Anas  (now  Ovadiana),  colo- 
nized by  Augustus  with  the  veterans  (emerit) 
of  the  fifth  and  tenth  legions,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance. — 8.  A  Fikma.  VuL  • 
Asnai. — 4.  A.  PbjKtorIa  (now  Aosta  [contract- 
ed from  Avffiuta],  a  town  of  the  Salasei  in  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps,  colonized  by  Augustus  with  soldiers  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts.  The  modern  town  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  town  gates  and  a  bi- 
umphol  arch. — 6.  A.  Rauraooruk  (now  Augst), 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonized  by  Munatini 
Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  near  the  modern  Btult :  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen. — 5.  A.  So- 
kssonum  (now  Soisioru),  the  capital  of  the  Sues- 
sones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  ATomodi- 
num  of  Caesar. — 7.  A.  Taurinorum  (now  Turin), 
more  anciently  called  Tauraria,  the  capital  of 
the  Tanrini  on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus. — 8.  A.  Trktcrobuh.  Vid.  Treviri. 
— 9.  Tricastinorum  (now  Aoutte),  the  capital 
of  the  Tricostini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. — 10.  A. 
Vindelioordm  (now  Augaburg),  capital  of  Vin- 
delicia  or  Raetia  Secunda  on  the  Licus  (now 
Lech),  colonized  by  Drusus  under  Augustus,  after 
the  conquest  of  Raetia,  about  B.C.  14. 

AugdstInus,  AcRKiios,  usually  called  St. 
Augustine,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  was  born  AD.  854,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training 
up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  effect  He  studied  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  where  he  embraced  the  Manicbsean 
heresy,  to  which  he  adhered  for  nine  years. 
He  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  but  in  883  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in. 
Milan  was  led  by  the  preaching  and  convei 
tion  of  Ambrose  to  abandon  his  Manichaean 
rors  and  embrace  Christianity.  He  was  ba, 
tiled  by  Ambrose  in  887,  and  then  returned  to 
Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  three  yean 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  ex> 
ercises.  In  891  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  hi 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history, 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hip 
po,  is  so  closely  implicated  with  the  DonatisU) 
and  Pelagian  controversy,  that  it  would  be  inn 
practicable  to  pursue  its  details  within  our  linn 
its.  He  died  at  Hippo  in  430,  when  the  eitf 
was  besieged  by  the  Vandals.  Of  his  numeroi 
works  the  two  most  interesting  are,  1.  His  C< 
femont,  in  thirteen  books,  written  in  897, 
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tairjmg  nn  account  of  his  early  life-  2.  De  Civi- 
late  Dei,  in  twenty-two  books,  commenced  about 
418,  and  not  finished  before  426.  The  first  ten 
books  contain  a  refutation  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  false  religion,  the  last  twelve  present  a 
systematic  view  of  the  true  religion.  The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Augustine  is 
the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1679-1700: 
[this  valuable  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in 
II  vols,  imperial  8  vo,  1836-39. 

AuocbtobSsa  (now  TYoye»\  afterward  called 
TWcosscs,  the  capital  of  the  Tricaaii  or  Tricasges, 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
'   AtTGPSTonthrox.     Vid  Bibeaotc 

ADaosTomnclTDK.     Vid.  Arvebhi. 

Ar/eusTOsrmf.     Vid.  Lkmovices. 

Acot)»r0nr8,RoMBLUg,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  Wee't,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther Orestes  (A.D.  475),  after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed the  Emperor  Jnlius  If  epos.  In  476  Ores- 
tes was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death : 
Romulus  Augustulus  was  allowed  to  live,  but 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty. 

Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  born 
on  the  23d  of  September,  B.C.  63,  and  was  the 
son  of  C.  Octav  us  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Ju- 
lia, the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Ctesar.  His  original 
name  was  O.  Ociamut,  and,  after  his  adoption 
by  his  great-uncle,  C.  Julius  Conor  Oetavianut, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him 
Augustus,  though  this  was  only  a  title  given 
him  by  the  senate  and  the  people  in  RC.  27,  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him.  Augustus 
lost  his  father  at  four  years  of  age,  but  his  edu- 
cation was  conducted  with  great  care  by  his 
grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother  and  step- 
father, L.  Marcius  Philippus,  whom  his  mother 
married  soon  after  his  father's  death.  0.  Julius 
Otesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also  watched 
over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He  joined 
ins  uncle  in  Spain  in  45.  in  the  campaign  against 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonia  in 
niyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed, 
that  he  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  practical 
training  in  military  affairs,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
prosecute  his  studies.  He  was  at  Apellonia 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  mur- 
der at  Rome  in  March,  44,  and  be  forthwith  set 
out  for  Italy,  accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a  few 
other  friends.  On  landing  near  Brundisium  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  he  heard  that  Cresar  had 
adopted  him  in  his  testament  and  made  him  his 
heir.  He  now  assumed  the  name  of  Csesar, 
and  was  so  saluted  by  the  troops.  On  reaching 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  May,  he  demanded 
nothing  but  the  private  property  which  Catear 
had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  bis  benefactor.  The 
state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  can  not  but  admire  the  extraordinary 
tact  and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed, 
and  the  skill  with  which  a  youth  of  scarcely 
twenty  contrived  to  blind  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventually  to  carry  all 
lis  designs  into  effect.  Augustus  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
against  Antony ;  for  the  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
rostus  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and 
bad  therefore  attempted,  though  without  stre- 
ets*, to  prevent  Augustnn  from  accepting'  the 
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inheritance  which  his  uncle  bad  left  him.  Au- 
gustus, therefore,  resolved  to  crush  Antony  first 
as  the  mora  dangerous  of  his  two  enemies,  am. 
accordingly  made  overtures  to  the  republican 
party.  These  were  so  well  received,  especially 
when  two  legions  went  over  to  him,  that  th« 
senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  prastor. 
and  sent  him,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the  year 
0.  Vibius  Pans*  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  attack  An- 
tony, woo  was  besieging  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina 
Antony  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  acrost 
the  Alps;  and  the  death  of  the  two  consult 
gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their  troops 
The  Senate  now  became  alarmed,  and  determ- 
ined to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring  fur- 
ther  power.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  senate's  servant  Sup 
ported  by  his  troops,  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified 
senate  was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elect 
ed  to  the  office  along  with  Q.  Pedius,  and  tht 
murderers  of  the  dictator  were  outlawed.  He 
now  marched  into  the  north  of  Italy,  profess- 
edly against  Antony,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Lepidus,  and  who  was  descending  from  the  Alps 
along  with  the  latter  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions.  Augustus  and  Antony  now  became 
reconciled ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  empire 
should  be  divided  between  Augustus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triumviri  rei 
pubiica  constitumda,  and  that  this  arroagement 
should  lost  for  the  uext  five  years.  They  pub- 
lished a  protcriptio,  or  list  of  all  their  enemies, ' 
whose  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their 
property  confiscated :  upward  of  two  thousand 
equities  and  three  hundred  senators  were  put  to 
death  Among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  after- 
ward Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the 
dicisive  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the 
hopes  of  the  republican  party  were  ruined.  The 
triumvirs  thereupon  made  a  new  division  of  the 
provinces.  Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Au- 
gustus returned  to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans 
with  the  lands  he  had  promised  them.  Here  a 
new  war  awaited  him  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was  supported  by  L 
Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, who  threw  himself  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Perusia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in  taking 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for  war, 
but  the  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  triumvirs,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace  at  Brundisium.  A  new  division 
of  the  provinces*  was  again  made:  Augustus 
obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west  of  the 
town  of  Soodra  in  niyricum,  and  Antony  the 
eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to  cement  their  al- 
liance. In  89  Augustus  concluded  a  peece  with 
Sextus  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  prevent 
corn  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace  was 
only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  hide 
pendent,  Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  -himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  al- 
lowed piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  war  against  him.  In 
36  the  contest  came  to  a  final  issue.  The  fleet 
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of  Augustus,  under  the  command  of  Marcus 
Agrippa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  that  of 
Pompey,  who  abandoned  Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepiaus,  who  had  landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Au- 
irustus,  was  impatient  of  the  subordinate  part 
which  he  had  hitherto  played,  and  claimed  the 
island  for  himself;  but  he  was  easily  subdued 
by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his  power,  and  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the  dignity  of 
pontifez  maxunus.  In  SS  and  34  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Hlyrians  and  Dalma- 
tians. Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated  Oe- 
tavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  pro- 
ceedings in  the  East  Augustus  found  that  the 
Romans  were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival, 
and  accordingly,  in  82,  the  senate  declared  war 
against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon 
only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  occupied  by  preparations  for 
war  on  both  aides.  In  the  spring  of  81,  Au- 
gustus passed  over  to  Epirus,  and  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promontory 
of  Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  following  year 
(80)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Ac- 
tium, put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Augustus 
now  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and 
after  restoring  order  in  all  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down  his 
powers,  but  pretended  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  ten  years  long- 
er. This  plan  was  afterward  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be 
always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for 
ten  or  five  years  more.  He  declined  all  honors 
and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to  re- 
mind the  Romans  of  kingly  power ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted in  38  the  imperium  procontulare  and  the 
trtbuniiia  potato*  for  life,  by  which  his  inviola- 
bility was  legally  established,  while  by  the  impe- 
rium proconsular  he  became  the  highest  au- 
thority in  all  the  Roman  provinces.  On  the 
death  of  Lepidus  in  12  he  became  pontifez  max- 
imua ;  but,  though  he  had  thus  united  in  his  own 
person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet  he  was 
too  prudent  to  show  to  the  Romans  by  any  dis- 
play of  authority  that  he  was  the  sole  master. 
He  had  no  ministers,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  on  state  matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  discussed  in  public,  he  consulted  his  per- 
sonal friends,  C.  (Junius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus,  and 
Asinius  Pollio.  The  people  retained  their  re- 
publican privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forms:  they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
elected  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  but  only 
such  persons  were  elected  as  had  been  propos- 
ed or  recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  distribu- 
tions of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people  for- 
get the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom, 
and  obey  contentedly  their  new  ruler.  The 
wars  of  Augustus  were  not  aggressive,  but  were 
chiefly  undertaken  to  protect  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  Most  of  them  were  car- 
ried on  by  his  relations  and  friends,  but  he  con- 
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ducted  some  of  (hem  in  person.  Thus,  in  27. 
he  attacked  the  warlike  dantabri  and  Astures 
in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was  act 
completed  till  19,  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent 
the  winter  following  at  Samoa.  Next  year 
(20)  he  went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from 
Phraatee,  (he  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards 
and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  from  Craa- 
sus  and  Antony.  In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a 
defeat  en  the  Lower  Rhine  by  some  German 
tribes;  whereupon  Augustus  went  himself  to 
Gaul,  and  spent  four  years  there,  to  regulate 
the  government  of  that  provinoe,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to 
Gaul,  where  he  reoeived  German  ambassadors, 
who  sued  for  peace;  and  from  this  time  far- 
ward,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  again  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  wan  that  were  carried 
on.  Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  formid- 
able, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. He  died  at  Nola,  on  the  29th  of  August 
A. P.  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Augustus 
was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a  daughter  of  Olodius  and  Fulvia.  His 
second  wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Julia.  His  third  wife  was  Livia  Drusilla, 
the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  Augustus  had  at 
first  fixed  on  M  Maroellue  as  his  successor,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to 
his  daughter  Julia.  After  his  death  Julia  was 
married  to  Agrippa,  and  her  two  sons,  Cuius 
and  Lucius  Cseear,  were  now  destined  by  Au- 
gustus as  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  these 
two  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him  his 
colleague  and  successor.     Vxd.  Tiberius. 

Autaaoi,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling 
between  the  Sequana  (now  Stint)  and  the  Liger 
(now  Loire),  were  divided  into  three  great  tribes. 
1.  A.  Ebukoviozb,  near  the  ooast,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  modern  Normandy: 
their  capital  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  called 
Eburovices  (now  £vrtur), — 2.  A  CbnomAki, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger; 
then-  capital  was  Subdinnum  (now  It  if  ant).  At 
an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomaui  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy* — 8.  A.  Bkav- 
novices,  east  of  the  Cenomani,  near  the  jJEdui, 
whoee  clients  they  were.  The  DiablinUt  men- 
tioned by  Caasar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  likewise  a  branch  of  the  AulercL 

[AcLESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian,  an  ally  of  iKueaa, 
slam  by  Messapus.]  - 

Alius  (KiXi(),  a.  harbor  in  Bceotia,  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before 
sailing  against  Troy :  it  had  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana). 

Avlok  (A.ihjv:  AiXuvirvcX  1-  A  district 
and  town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia, 
with  a  temple  of  JSsculapius,  who  henoe>  had 
the  surname  Axdoniut. — 2.  A  town  in  Cbalcid- 
ice  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf. — 8. 
(Now  Melone),  a  fertile  valley  near  Tarentum, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  (amicus  Avion  ftrtili 
Baccho;  Hor,  Carm,  ii,  8,  18.) — [4.  Ksoiut 
( Ai/U>»  i  fiaotkucoc \  a  valley  of  Syria,  not  far 
from  Damascus, — 6.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
extending  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  includ- 
ing the  Dead  Sea     tha  southern  port  of  it 
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m.  aurelius  AirroNmca 


is  the  fertile  plain  of  Jericho — 6.  Ciliatus,  the 
strait  between  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  Cilioia.] 

[Aulus  Quxrus.     Vid.  Qelucb.] 

AuKAHrns  (Aipcwinc :  now  Hauran),  a  dis- 
trict couth  of  Damascus  and  east  of  Itursea  and 
Beta  nam,  on  the  eastera  side  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
longing either  to  Palestine  or  to  Arabia.   ■ 

Abbka  Cbbbsobbsub  (b  Xovrn)  Xrpaov^aor), 
jhe  name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the 
Malay  PeiUmtula,  [or,  as  others  maintain,  to  the 
southern  part  of  Pegu.]  They  also  mention  an 
Anrea  Regio  beyond  the  Ganges,  'which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  country  round  Ava. 

Acbbi-i*.  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Cteear,  the 
dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of 
her  son.  She  died  in  B.C.  54,  while  Gavar  was 
mGauL 

Arabia  Gens,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most 
important  members  are  giren  under  their  family 
names,  Cotta,  Obxstes,  and  Soaobus. 

AubziIa  Obestilla,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  AureUa  at 
first  refused  to  marry  him  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  hare  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Aukxua  Via,  the  great  coast  road  from  Some 
to  Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further 
than  Pita,  but  was  afterward  continued  along 
the  coast  to  Genua  and  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

Aduxiakl     Vid  Genabum. 

ArauciiAsus,  Roman  emperor,  AD.  270-275, 
was  born  about  A.D.  212,  at  Sirmium,  in  Pan- 
nonia. He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  by  his  extraordinary  bravery  was  rais- 
ed to  offices  of  trust  and  honor  by  Valerian  and 
Claudius  IL  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His 
reign  presents  a  succession  of  brilliant  exploits, 
which  restored  for  a  while  their  ancient  lustre 
to  the  arms  of  Rome.  He  first  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  bad  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  ravaging  Pannonia.  He  next 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alemanni  and 
other  German  tribes:  but  tbey  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding, in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near  Pla- 
eentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  ia  two  deci- 
sive engagements  in  uinbria.  After  crushing 
a  formidable  conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next 
turned  his  anna  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, -whom  he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and 
carried  with  him  to  Rome.  Vid.  Zenobia.  On 
bis  return  he  marched  to  Alexandres  and  put 
Finuua  to  death,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  West, 
where  Gaol,  Britain,  and  Spain  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  Tetricus,  who  had  been  declared  em- 
peror a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Gallienus. 
Tetricus  surrendered  to  Aurelian  in  a  battle 
fought  near  Chalons.  Vid.  Trraicos.  The  em- 
peror now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic  im- 
provements and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
utility  were  commenced:  the  most  important 
of  all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly 
fortified  walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample 
eircuit  than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since 
fallen  into  ruin;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not 


completed  until  the  reign  of  Probus.  After  n 
short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  visited  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube.  He  now  entirely 
abandoned  Dacia,  which  had  been  first  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  and  made  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  the 
boundary  of  the  empire.  A  large  force  was  now 
collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians ;  but  while  the  em- 
peror was  on  the  marob  between  Heraclea  and 
Byzantium,  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him 
by  a  certain  Mnestheus,  the  freedman  of  the  em 
peror  and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betray 
ed  his  trust,  and,  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by 
means  of  forged  documents,  organized  the  con- 
spiracy. 

AubIuAnus,  OjKlIub  or  Catling,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated Latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  Of  bis  writings  we  possess  three 
books  On  Acute  Dieeeutet,  "  Celerum  Passiooum" 
(or  "De  Morbis  Acutie"),  and  five  books  On 
OJtronie  Dieeatet,  "Tardarum  Passiooum"  (or 
"De  Morbis  Chronicia").  Edited  by  Amman, 
AmsteL,  1709. 

AcBBiics  AbtovTbds,  M,  Roman  emperor, 
AJX  161-180,  commonly  called  "the  philoso- 
pher," was  barn  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April, 
AD.  121.  He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  received  the  title  of  0s3sar, 
and  married  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius 
(138).  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  161,  he 
suoeeeded  to  the  throne,'  but  he  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  power  L.  Oeionius 
Commodus,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Pius  at 
the  same  time  as  Marcus  himself.  The  two 
emperors  henceforward  bore  respectively  the 
names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L  Aure- 
lius Verus.  Soon  after  their  accession  Vera* 
was  dispatched  to  the  East,  and  for  four  years 
(AD.  162-165)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
cess against  Vologeses  IIL,  king  of  Parthia, 
over  whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidins 
Cassius,  gained  many  victories.  At  the  eoo- 
clusion  of  the  war  both  emperors  triumphed, 
and  assumed  the  titles  of  Artnemaeut,  Par&icut 
Maxima*,  and  Medicu*.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  by  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  northern  limits  of  the  empire,  from 
tbe  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Ulynan  border. 
Both  emperors  set  out  to  encounter  the  foe; 
and  the  contest  with  the  northern  nations  was 
continued  with  varying  success  during  the 
whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  bead- quarters 
were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia,  After  the 
death  of  Verus  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  Maroomanni  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  consequence  of  his  victories  over 
them,  he  assumed  in  172  the  title  of  Germani- 
cus,  which  be  also  conferred  upon  his  son  Corn- 
modus.  In  174  he  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm, 
which  threw  the  barbarians  into  confusioa 
This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
prayers  of  a  legtan  chiefly  composed  of  Chris- 
tians. It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  contro- 
versy among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon 
what  is  commonly  termed  tbe  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.    The  Maroomanni  and  the 
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AUTOLYCITS. 


other  northern  barbarian)  concluded  a  peace 
with  Aurelius  in  176,  who  forthwith  set  out  for 
the  East,  where  Avidius  Cassius,  urged  on  by 
Faustina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius,  had 
risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. But  before  Aureliua  reached  the  East, 
Oasshis  had  been  slain  by  his  own  .officers.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  East,  Aurelius  aoted  with  the 
greatest  clemency;  none  of  the  accomplices  of 
Oatsius  were  pat  to  death;  and  to  establish 
perfect  confidence  in  all,  be  ordered  the  papers 
of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  .Faus- 
tina, who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died, 
according  to  some,  by  her  own  hands.  Aure- 
lius returned  to  Borne  toward  the  end  of  176 ; 
but  in  178  he  set  out  again  for  Germany,  where 
the  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  had 
again  renewed  the  war.  He  gained  several 
victories  over  them,  but  died,  in  the  middle  of 
the  war,  on  March  17th,  180,  in  Pannonia,  either 
at  Vindobona  (now  Vienna)  or  at  Sirrnium,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of 
his  reign.  The  leading  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  Aurelius  was  his  devotion  to  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  When  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  aus- 
terities of  the  Stoics,  and  he  continued  through- 
out his  life  a  warm  adherent  and  a  bright  orna- 
ment of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  We  still  possess 
a  work  by  M.  Aurelius,  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  entitled  Ti  tie  iavrov,  or  Medita- 
tions, in  twelve  books.  It  is  a  sort  of  common- 
place book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time 
to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author 
upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  order  or  arrangement.  No  remains  of 
antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Meditations 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab,  1852,  and  Lond,  1697. 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  two  persecutions  of 
the  Christians ;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, 177,  that  of  Irenosue,  Aurelius  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Commodus. 

AuaiLfcs  Victor.     Vid  Victor. 

AurkSlus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant*  (AD. 
260-267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  du- 
ring the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus,  Aureolus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in 
867,  and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  Italy, 
but  be  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268, 
by  Claudius  II.,  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 

[Aumku,  a  prophetess,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Veleda  by  Tacitus.] 

Aurora.  Fid  Eos. 

Aubohol     Vid.  Italia. 

AnaimccLErro  Cotta.     Pidl  Cotta. 

Ausa,     Vid.  Ausetami. 

[AtmiK  (Kioap,  now  Serchio),  a  river  of  Etru- 
ria,  which  anciently  joined  the  Arnus;  but  at 
present  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  different 
channels] 

_  Ausoi  or  Acsou,  a  powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise;  their  cap- 
ital was  called  Climberrum  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  Auch). 

AusiTiKt,  a  Spanish  people  in  the  modern 
Catalonia;  their  capital  Was  Ansa  (now  Vxguei 
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_  AnsoM  (Awruv),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruneans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Ausonia. 

Acsfiins,  Aus&ua.     Vid.  Italia. 

AcsSmics,  Decimds  Magnus,  a  Boman  poet, 
born  at  Burdigala  (now  Bourdeavx),  about  A.D. 
810,  ttfught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  sock 
reputation  at  his  native  town  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  and  was  afterward  raised  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  state.  He  was  appointed 
by  Gratian  prefectus  of  Latium,  of  Libya,  and 
of  Gaul,  and  in  879  was  elevated  to  the  consul- 
ship. After  the  death  of  Gratian  in  888,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
country  retreat  near  Bonrdeaux,  perhaps  about 
890.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  not  a  heathen.  His  extant  works  are, 
1.  Epigrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  epigrams. — 2.  EphemerU,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  business  and  proceed- 
ings of  a  day. — 8  Parentalia,  a  series  of  short 
poems,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends  and  relations,  and  commemorating  their 
virtues. — 4.  Profeaora,  notices  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  Bordeaux.— 5.  Epitaphia  Herman,  epi- 
taphs on  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war 
and  a  few  others. — 6.  A  metrical  catalogue  of 
the  first  twelve  Caesars. — 7.  Tetrotticho,  on  the 
Cresars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus. — 8.  Claret 
Urbet,  the  praises  of  fourteen  illustrious  cities. 
— 9.  Ludtu  Septan  Sapientum,  the  doctrines  of 
the  seven  sages  expounded  by  each  in  his  own 
person, — 10.  Idyllia,  a  collection  of  twenty 
poems. — 11.  Jidogarivm,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar,  <bo. — 12.  Epittolee,  twenty- 
five  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. — 
18.  Gratiarwn  Actio  pro  Conndatu,  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Gratian. — 14.  Periockce,  short  argu- 
ments to  eaeh  bosk  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyroey. — 
16.  Tret  Prafativneula.  Of  these  works  the 
Idyls  have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the 
most  pleasing  is  the  Motella,  or  a  description  of 
the  Biver  Moselle.  Ausonius  possesses  skill  in 
versification,  but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  a  poet  The  best  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  is  by  Tollius,  AmsteL,  1671. 

Avstkb,  called  Notut  (Norjf)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  south  wind,  or  strictly  the  southwest  wind,  is 
personified  as  the  god  of  tho  south  wind,  son  of 
Astrsus  and  Eos  (Aurora).  It  frequently  brought 
with  it  fogs  and  rain  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  was  a  dry,  sultry  wind  (hence  called 
plumlmu  Atater,  Hor,  Bat,  ii,  6, 18),  injurious 
both  to  man  and  to  vegetation,  the  Sirocco  at  the 
modem  Italians. 

AUTAB.IAT.S  (AirraptaTai),  an  Illyrian  people 
in  the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Straoo's 
time. 

Ac-nsioDOBtTX,  -urux  (now  Aiuerre),  a  town 
of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Aut&sIon  ( Kirtaiav).  son  of  Tisamenus,  fathei 
of  Tberas  and  Argia,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oraole,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AutoohthSnis  (airixBovee).  Vid,  Aborioi- 
Mta, 

AutSlSlrs,  or  - m  ( Airo AoAou)  a  Gsetulian  tribe 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

AutolJcot  (AiroAVKor).    1.  Son  of  Mercury 
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ATJTOMALA. 

(Hermes)  and  Chione,  father  of  Anticlea,  and 
thns  maternal  grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned  for  bis 
cunning  and  robberies.  Ulysses,  when  staying 
with  him  on  one  occasion,  was  wounded  by  a 
boar  on  Parnassus,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of 
this  w^nnd.  that  be  was  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse  when  he  returned  from  Troy. — 2.  A  Thes- 
saiiar,  son  of  Deimachus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  founder  of  Sinope. — 8.  A  mathematician 
of  Pitane  in  wEolia,  lived  abont  B.C.  840,  and 
wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are  the 
most  ancient  existing  specimens  of  the  Greek 
mathematics. — 1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Sphere 
(Kepi  KwovfitvtK  ofalpaf). — 2.  On  the  rising*  and 
tttiingt  of  the  fixed  Hart  (irtpi  tmroXwv  Kal 
Haeuv).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  bis  Sphari- 
eat  Doctrina  Propoutione*,  Argent,  1672. 

AtrrdxALA  (ra  kirrouaXa),  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Great  Syrtis  in  Northern  Africa. 

Automkdo*  (KiTopiSuv).  1.  Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of 
his  son  Pyrrbus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the 
name  of  any  skillful  charioteer.  (Cic,  pro  Rote. 
Am^  86 ;  Jut,  i,  81.) — 2.  Of  Cyocus,  a  Greek 
poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  AD. 
•6-98. 

ActomSli  ( Afa-6/tolat),  as  a  proper  name, was 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said 
to  nave  deserted  from  Psammetichus  into  ./Ethi- 
opia, where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Meeoi. 

AutonSe  (kItovoti).  1.  Daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  wife  of  AristtBUS,  and  mother 
of  AcUeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore 
Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury:  her 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  territory  of  Megara. — 
[2.  A  handmaid  of  Penelope,  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey.] 

AcrnuckSms,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Iberus :  their  chief  town 
was  Flatiobeica. 

Auraoxfos  P^Ercs.     Vid  P^ktcb. 

AuxesIa  (kbfrieia),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honored  at 
Trcezen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Proserpina  (Persephone).  Damia,  who  was 
honored  along  with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and 
Trcexen,  was  only  another  name  for  Ceres  (De- 
meter.) 

Abximuh  (Anxiinas,  -atis:  now  Otimo),  an 
important  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

AcxCme  or  Ax-(ki£oi/ifi  or  'Afu/117,  and  other 
forms :  ki(ov/tirai  or  'kS-u/urai,  Ac. :  now  As- 
ian, ruins  southwest  of  Adowa),  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  -(Ethiopia,  to  the  southwest 
of  Meroe,  in  Habeth  or  Abyttinia,  which  either 
first  arose  or  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  It  grew  upon  the  decline  of 
the  kiogdon  of  Meroe,  and  extended  beyond  the 
Straitt  of  Bab-el-ifandeb  into  Arabia.  Being  a 
mountainous  region,  watered  by  the  numerous 
upper  streams  of  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus, 
and  intersected  by  the  caravan  routes  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  country  possessed  great 
internal  resources  and  a  flourishing  commerce. 


AVIENUS,  RUFU& 

Aczba,  or  -tt,  or  Auwa  (now  Svr-Guilam  oi 
Hamxa,  ruins),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Maure 
tania  Caesariensis ;  a  Roman  colony  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus. 

_  AvIlItks  (KiaXirtie :  now  ZtilaJi),  an  empo- 
rium in  Southern  ^Ethiopia,  on  a  bay  of  tin 
Erythraean  Sea,  called  Avalltes  Sinus  ('A.  k6X- 
noc),  probably  the  Gxdf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  its 
innermost  part,  south  of  the  Straits.  A  people, 
AvallUe,  are  also  mentioned  in  these  parts. 

AvaeIcck.     Vid  BrrcaieEs. 

Avella.     Vid  Abella. 

AvenIo  (now  Avignon),  a  town  of  the  Cavares, 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone. 

.  AvkntIccm  (now  Avenehetl  the  chief  town  of 
the  Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  name  Pia  Havta  Constant  Emerita,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modern 
town. 

Avemtinxksis,  GxNCcfcg.  1.  L,  consul  B.C. 
S6S,  and  again  S62,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and 
his  army  routed. — 2.  Cx,  consul  863. 

AvemtInus,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

AvektIiics  Mo-re.     Vid  Roma. 

Avebnus  Lacus  (i  'Aopvot  Xluvrf.  now  Logo 
Averno),  a  lake  close  to  the  promontory  which 
runs  out  into  the  sea  between  Cumas  and  Pu 
teoli.  This  lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano:  it  is  circular,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  circumference,  is  very  deep,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  bonks,  which  in  antiquity  were 
covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to  Hecate. 
From  its  waters  mepbitic  vapors  arose,  which 
are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  attempted 
to  fly  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  ite 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  bo  derived  (from 
a,  priv,  and  opvif).  The  lake  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  lower  world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cim- 
merians in  constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was 
the  cave  of  the  Cumasan  Sibyl,  through  which 
.(Eneas  descended  to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest 
which  surrounded  the  lake,  and  connected  thu 
latter  with  the  Lucrine  Lake ;  he  also  caused 
a  tunnel  to  be  made  from  the  lake  to  Curate,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  remains,  and  is  known 
under  the  title  of  Grotta  di  Sibylla.  The  Lu 
crine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  in  1630, 
so  that  Avernus  is  again  a  separate  lake. 

AviInus,  FlavIds,  the  author  of  forty-two 
.(Esopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are 
of  very  little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter 
and  the  style.  The  date  of  Avianus  is  uncer- 
tain ;  be  probably  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. — Editions:  By 
Cannegieter,  AmsteL,  1781 ;  by  Nodell,  Amstef., 
1787  ;  and  by  Lachmann,  Berol,  1845. 

[A vjdics  Casstos.     Vid.  Cassicb.] 

Avifiiros,  Rovus  Festus,  a  Latin  poet  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of 
that  age.  His  works  are,  1.  Detcriptio  Orbit 
Terrat,  also  called  Metaphratit  Periegeteet  Dio- 
nytii,  in  1894  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly 
from  the  iripiijyrioie  of  Dionysius,  and  containing 
a  succfiret  account  of  the  most  remarkable  ob 
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jecta  in  the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
the  known  world. — 2.  Ova  Maritima,  a  fragment 
in  70S  iambic  trimeters,  describing  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz. 
— 8.  Aratea  Phanomena  and  Aratea  PrognotHea, 
both  in  hexameter  Terse,  the  first  containing 
1826,  the  second  662  lines,  being  a  paraphrase 
of  the  two  works  of  Aratus.  The  poems  are 
edited  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Poetoe  Latini  Mino- 
ra, toL  v,  pt  ii,  which,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  Aratea :  [reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Aratea,  by  Lemaire,  in  the  fifth  vohime  of 
his  Poeta  Latini  Minora,  Paris,  1824-26.] 

Avioras,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
whose  position  is  uncertain. 

Avfrus,  AlphIds,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia  Latino. 

AvItus,  ULCEjrrlcs.     Vid.  Omnrrnm. 

A  virus,  M  MvKoiiios,  Emperor  of  the  'West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  A.D. 
456 ;  but,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricimer. 

[Azaktos,  another  name  of  Uxantis  (now 
Oueuant),  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gallia.] 

[AxellSdCnux  (now  Srugh  ?),  a  castle  of  the 
Bngantes  in  Britannia.] 

Axkncs.     Vid.  Euxincs  Poxros. 

AxIa  (now  Castell  dAt»o),  a  fortress  in  the 
territory  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 

AdoN  ('Af/uv),  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

[AxiSnIoub  ('Aftovucof),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  of  whose  plays  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  preserved  in  Athenteus : 
these  are  published  collectively  in  Meineke's 
Fragmenta  Comic.  Grac,  voL  ii,  p.  769-72,  edit. 
minor.] 

Axi6th£a  ('Allodia),  a  maiden  of  Fhlius,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and,  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
for  some  time  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterward 
of  Speusippus. 

Axles,  Q,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of 
Varro's  De  Re  Rvttica. 

Axros  ("Afjof :  now  Wardar  or  Vardhari),  the 
chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mount  Scar- 
dus,  receives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Erlgon,  and  flows  southeast 
through  Macedonia  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  As 
a  river-god,  Axiua  begot  by  Peribcea  a  son,  Pel- 
agon,  the  father  of  Astxeop^sus. 

AxSma  (now  Aime),  u  river  in  Gallia  Belgioo, 
which  falls  into  the  Isara  (now  Cite). 

AxOhe.     Vid.  Adxukb. 

[Axes  ('A|6f),  capital  of  a  small  kingdom  in 
Crete.] 

_  [AxfLus  ("Afwlof),  a  Thracian  prince,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  son  of  Teuthranus,  slain  by 
Diomedee.] 

Axan  ("Afav),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father 
was  called  Azania:  it  was  on  the  borders  of 
Ens, 

AriKi  ("k(avo I :  'Afaw-nf c ),  a  town  of  Pbrygia, 
on  the  River  Rhyodacus,  and  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Cotyaeium  (now  Kiutayah).  The  ruins  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  other  architectural  .frag- 
ments are  scattered  over  the  ground.  There 
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are  also  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  an! 
of  a  theatre.  This  ancient  site  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  KeppeL 

Azania  or  BabbarIa  ('Afavfa,  BapSapla  :  now 
Ajan),  the  region  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, south  of  Aromata  Promontorium  (now  Oape 
Chtardafui),  as  far  as  Rhaptum  Prpmontorinm 
(now  Cape  Formosa  f). 

AzSnIa  ^k^rjvla :  'A^tjvieif),  a  demos  in  the 
southwest  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Azbds  ('Afnif),  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon,  and 
Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  As- 
tyoche. 

[Azfais  ('Aftpif  in  Hdt,  or  'Ajikr  in  Call 
now  Temmineh),  a  dty  of  Marmarica  in  Africa, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Platea,  and  founded  by 
the  Theresas.] 

AzOeus  or  Azdalmf  ("Afapof ,  'k&ptov  :  *A(u- 
ptrric,  'A^optdrtK,  'Afuonir),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  western  slope  of  Olympus, 
formed,  with  Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  PerrW- 
bian  Tripolis. 

AzOtus  ('Afurof :  'Afunor :  now  Athdod  or 
Aihdoud),  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast, 
nine  miles  northeast  of  Asealon.  It  was  one 
of  the  free  cities  of  the  Philistines,  which  were 
included  within  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judak. 

B. 

Babeics  (Bdopjof),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  JEeop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  fables  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athos. 
Edited  by  Lachmann,  BeroL,  1845;  by  Orelli 
and  Baiter,  Turic„  1845  :  by  Lewis,  Lond,  1847. 

BIsfLoif  (BafaAuv :  Babv'Xuvios,  fern.  Bafiv- 
Xuvi{ :  Babel  in  Old  Testament :  ruins  at  and 
around  Hillah),  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  was  built  on  both  Bides  of  the  River 
Euphrates,  in  about  82°  28'  north  latitude.  Its 
foundation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a  capital,  are 
among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  (Gen^  x,  9,  10 ;  xL,  1-10).  Secu- 
lar history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (i  e, 
the  god  Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  decora- 
tion to  Ninus,  or  his  wife  Semiramis ;  or,  accord 
ing  to  another  tradition,  the  country  was  sub- 
dued by  Ninus,  and  the  city  was  subsequently 
built  by  Semiramis,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Assyr- 
ian kings  of  Nineveh  from  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  the  time  at  which  the  governors  of  Babylon 
first  succeeded  in  making  themselves  virtually 
independent,  can  not  be  determined  with  any 
certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
of  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  Compare  Na 
bonassab.  The  Babylonian  empire  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebu 
chadneszar,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median 
king  Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, and  destroyed  Nineveh  (B.C.  606),  and 
soon  afterward  defended  his  kingdom  against 
the  aggressions  (at  first  successful)  of  Necho 
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king  of  Tfeypt,  in  the  battle  of  Cireesidm,  B.C. 
604.  Under  bis  son  and  successor,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (B.O.  604-662),  the  Babylonian  empire 
reached  its  height,  and  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Egypt,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  After  his 
death  it  again  declined,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and 
I*ersiane  under  Cyrus  (B.C.  688),  who  made  the 
city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire, 
the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  Under 
Ida  successors  Hie  city  rapidly  sank.  Darius  1 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  Ha  inhabitants;  Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  and  the  temple  in 
which  it  stood  became  a  ruin.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  con- 
tributed to  its  decline  by  the  foundation  of  8k- 
«x-cia  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it 
At  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  greater 
part  of  the  «ity  was  in  ruins ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  all  its  vinUo  remains  consist  of  mounds 
of  earth,  ruined  masses  of  brick  walls,  and  a 
few  scattered  fragments.  Its  very  site  has 
been  turned  into  a  dreary  marsh  by  repeated  in- 
undations from  the  river.  The  city  of  Babylon 
had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnificence  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia  (twelve  geographical  miles) 
in  length.  The  walls,  of  burned  brick,  were 
two  hundred  cubits  high  and  fifty  thick;  in 
them  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  towers  and 
sixty  bronze  gates  ;  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which  divided 
the  dty  into  two  equal  parts,  was  embanked 
with  walla  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which,  at 
the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets,  were  closed  by 
gates  of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of 
hewn  stone,  united  the  two  quarters  of  the  city ; 
and  at  each  end  of  it  stood  a  royal  palace :  these 
erections  were  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two 
Other  publio  buildings  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
the  one  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a 
great  height,  and  consisting  of  eight  stories, 
gradually  diminishing  in  width,  and  ascended  by 
a  fight  of  steps,  which  wound  round  the  whole 
building  on  the  outside;  in  the  uppermost  story 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  with  a  golden 
altar  and  other  treasures :  this  building  also 
was  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  The  other  edifice 
referred  to  was  the  "hanging  gardens"  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  three  or  four  stories  in 
height,  and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersect- 
ing one  another  at  right  angles.  The  buildings 
were  almost  universally  constructed  of  brioks, 
some  burned,  and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented 
together  with  hot  bitumen,  and  in  some  eases 
with  mortar.  The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a 
Semitic  race ;  but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the 
kings,  and  priests,  and  the  men  of  learning  be- 
longed, were  the  Chahimans,  whose  origin  and 
affinities  are  somewhat  doubtful;  the  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended  from  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  eon- 
Ottered  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of  the 
Chaldffians  was  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the 


heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  symbolized 
in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they  had 
other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of  na 
tore.  The  priests  formed  a  caste,  and  culti- 
vated science,  especially  astronomy ;  in  which 
they  knew  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  of  the  planets,  the  calculation  of 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  division  of  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  constellations,  and  of  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
the  sun-diaL  They  must  also  have  had  other  in- 
struments fur  measuring  time,  such  as  the  water- 
clock,  for  instance;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  definite  methods  of  determining  such 
quantities,  which  the  Chaldasn  astronomers  in- 
vented, were  the  origin  of  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Oreeks  and 
Romans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics;  and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  Babylonian  government  was  on  unlimited 
monarchy ;  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in 
almost  total  seclusion  from  his  people,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  court;  and  the  provinces  were 
administered  by  governors,  like  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, responsible  only  to  the  monarch,  whose 
commands  they  obeyed  or  defied  according  to 
his  strength  or  weakness.  The  position  of  the 
city  on  the  lower  oourse  of  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  it  was  connected  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  aide,  mad 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
on  the  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  and  of  immense  wealth  and  lux- 
ury. The  district  around  the  city,  bounded  by 
the  Tigris  on  the  east,  Mesopotamia  on  the 
north,  the  Arabian  Desert  ou  the  west,  and  ex 
tending  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  s 

south,  was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of 
Babylonia  (now  Irak  Arabi\  sometimes  also 
called  Cbaldtea.  But  compare  Obau>«a.  Tins 
district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inunda- 
tions from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
were  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Naarmalcha, ).  e.  Royal  Rivtr  or  Canal 
(troTOfibt  PaolXciof,  itupvf  fiamfaitj,  flumen  re- 
gion)), which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Se- 
leucia  due  west  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navi- 
gable. The  country  was  fertile,  but  deficient 
in  trees. 

BXrhoif  (BeovAuv  :  near  Foitat  or  Old  Cairo), 
a  fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected 
the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  origin  was  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  de- 
serters./ It  first  became  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans.  Augustus  made  it  the  sta- 
tion of  one  of  the  three  Egyptian  legions. 

BabylOkia.     Vtd.  Babylon. 

Baooils  (Bdicxat),  also  called  Mmadet  and 
Thyiadtt.  1.  The  female  companions  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the 
East,  are  represented  as  crowned  with  vine 
leaves,  slothed  with  fawn  skins,  and  carrying  ia 
their  hands  the  thyrntt  {yid.  Did.  of  Ant,  «.  *.)i 
— 2.  Priestesses  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who,  by 
wine  and  other  exciting  causes,  worked  them* 
selves  up  to  pfarensy  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 

RiPflmJf!*"  (Ba/tjuJoou),  an  Heraclid  elan,  do 
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rived  their  names  from  Bacchia,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
next  as  a  close  oligarchy,  till  their  deposition  by 
Cypselus,  about  B.C.  667.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  driven  into  banishment,  and  are  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece 
and  even  Italy. 

[Baochium  (BaKxelov),  an  island  in  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  lying  before  the  harbor  of  the  city  Phoctea, 
beautifully  adorned  with  temples  and  works  of 
art,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under 
-dDmilius,  B.C.  190.] 

BacohIus  (BaKxeZoc).  1.  The  author  of  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  tlaayuyi)  rijp^lC  uovoucttc, 
printed  by  Meibomius,  in  tie  Antiquas  Musica 
Auctoret  Septan,  Amst.,  1662. — 2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
Beeotia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates :  his  writings  have  per- 
ished.— 8.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus.     Vid.  Diomraus. 

Bacchvlides  (BaKxvXi&rie),  one  of  the  great  ly- 
ric poets  of  Greece,  born  at  Iulis  in  Ceos,  and  ne- 
phew as  well  as  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides. 
He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  and  lived  a  long 
time  at  the  court  of  Hiero*  in  Syracuse,  together 
with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in  the 
Dorio  dialect  Hymns,  Pagans,  Dithyrambs,  Ac. ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  and  two  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Antho'ogy.  The  fragments  have 
been  published  by  Keue,  Baechylidts  Cei  Frag- 
menta,  Berol„  1S23,  and  by  Bergk,  Poeta  Lyrici 
Qroxi,  p.  820. 

Baoenis  Suva,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Saevi  from  the  Cberu&oi,  probably  the  western 
part  of  the  Thuringian  Forest 

Baois  (Buxtf),  the  name  of  several  prophets, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bceotian 
seer,  who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter 
verse  at  Heleon  in  Beeotia.  In  later  times  there 
existed  a  collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome. 

Bactea  or  Zabiaspa  (rd.  Baxrpa,  ra  Zaplaoira 
and  i  Zapiuoini :  now  Balkh),  the  capital  of 
Bacteia.  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
early  Persian  kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable city  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
settled  in  it  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  his  dis- 
abled Macedonian  soldiers.  It  stood  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Mount  Paropamisus  (the 
Hindoo  Kooth),  on  the  River  Boetrus  (now  Adir- 
tiah  or  Dehat),  about  twenty-fire  miles  south  of 
hs  junction  with  the  Oxus.  It  was  the  oentre  of 
a  considerable  traffic  The  existing  ruins,  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of  the  Mohammedan 
period. 

BactkIa  or  -iana  (Bojcrpiavj/ :  Bu/trpot,  -vol, 
•lavrl :  now  Bokhara),  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Paropa- 
misus, which  separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the 
east  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  range, 
which  divided  it  from  the  Sacss,  on  the  northeast 
by  the  Oxus,  which  separated  it  from  Sogdiano, 
and  on  the  west  by  Margiana.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  who  were 
subdued  by  Gyrus  or  bis  next  successors.  It 
was  included  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
eicke  until  B.C.  266,  when  Theodotus,  its  gov- 
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error,  revolted  from  Antioehus  IX,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted 
till  B.C.  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Parthians,  with  whom,  during  its  whole 
duration,  its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and 
sometimes  in  alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek 
kingdom  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Bactria,  and  included  at  least  a 
part  of  Sogdiana.  Bactria  was  watered  by 
the  Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  contained 
much  fertile  land;  and  much  of  the  com- 
merce between  Western  Asia  and  India  passed 
through  it 

[Bactrim  (Boxrpof),  a  river  of  Bactria.  Vid. 
Bactria.] 

[Baounttcs  (now  Bouuth),  a  river  of  Lower 
Pannonia,  which  empties  into  the  Savus  near 
Sirmium.] 

Babuheoc.*  Luces,  a  wood  in  Western  Fries 
land. 

BvEbia  Gens,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  sur- 
names, Dira,  Suloa,  Tamphilus. 

B.ecCla,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensia, 
west  of  Castillo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  silver 
mines. 

[B-elon.     Vid.  Belon.] 
B^8irro  (now  Porto  Barbato),  a  harbor  on 
Junonis  Promontorium,  not  far  from  Gades,  in 
Hispania  Betiea.] 

B>kteejlx  (now  Bexieri)  also  called  BrrExamv- 
sib  trass,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
Obris,  not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony : 
its  neighborhood  produced  good  wine. 

Bjitioa.     Vid  Hispania. 

B.sns  (now  Ouadalquivtr),  a  river  in  South. 
em  Spain,  formerly  called  Taetkssus,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  Cebtis,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
ais,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flows  south- 
west through  Baetica,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
past  the  cities  of  Corbuda  and  Hispalis,  and  milt 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  two  mouths,  north  of 
Gades. 

[RanrniA  (Batrovpla),  the  northwestern  part 
of  Baltics,  between  the  Anas  and  Mount  Ma- 
rianus.] 

Baoaoctm  (now  Bavai),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nervii  in  Gallia  Belgica :  there  are  many  Roman 
remains  in  the  modern  town. 

Baoadd*,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  A.D.  286. 

[Baoistanus  Mons  (rd  Baylcravov  opor),  a 
mountain  range  in  Media,  southeast  of  Ecbat- 
ana,  and  made  by  the  Greeks  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter: the  region  around  was  called  Bagittana. 
This  mountain  is  now  more  correctly  termed 
the  "sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to 
the  ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cut 
upon  it  with  a  Syrian  inscription ;  but  Major 
Rawlinson  has  shown  that  the  inscription  on 
the  rook  was  executed  by  order  of  Darini  Hys- 
taspis.] 

Baqoab  (Boyuaf),  a  eunuoh,  highly  trusted 
and  favored  by  Artaxerxes  III  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned  B.O.  888.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Cddomannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  886.  The  name  Bagoas  fre 
quently  occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
a  eunuch. 
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BaobIdas  (fiaypdiac :  now  M*jerdah\  a  river 
of  Northern  Africa,  failing  into  the  Golf  of  Car- 
thage near  Utica. 

Bal*  (Baianus),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
•mall  bay  west  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  which 
abounded  in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths 
of  Baise  were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and 
the  town  itself  was  the  favorite  watering-place 
of  the  Romans,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds 
for  health  and  pleasure;  it  was  distinguished 
by  licentiousness  and  immorality.  The  whole 
country  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  emperors,  which  covered 
the  coast  from  Bairn  to  Puteoli :  many  of  these 
palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea.  (Hor., 
Carai,  ii,  18,  20.)  The  site  of  ancient  Baia; 
is  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered  by  the  sea. 

[Balaxsa,  {SaXavaia :  now  lianiat),  a  city  of 
-Syria,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Aradus,  by  Ste- 
phsuus  Byzantinus  assigned  to  Pliceuicio.] 

[Balbillus,  made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  that  proviuce.] 

Balbixus,  D.  Csiics,  was  elected  emperor 
by  the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pupieuus 
Haximus,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians 
in  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  238 ;  but  the 
new  emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at 
Rome  in  June  in  the  same  year. 

Balbus,  M'.  Aciiius,  the  name  of  two  con- 
suls, one  in  B.O.  160,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbus,  T.  AmpIbu,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  BC. 
68,  was  a  supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  join- 
ed in  the  civil  war  B.C.  49.  He  was  pardoned 
by  Cesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero, 
who  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Fam^ 
n.12). 

Balbus,  M.  Atius,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Cesar. 

Balbus,  L.  CoBKxiivg.  1.  Of  Gades,  served 
asder  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the 
Roman  citizenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  BC.  7 1,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  his  most  Ultimate  friends.  At 
the  same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Cesar, 
who  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the 
friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  be  bad  numerous 
enemies,  who  aocused  him  in  66  of  having  ille- 
gally assumed  the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  whose  speech  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  was  acquitted.  In  the  civil 
war,  49,  Balbus  did  not  take  any  open  part 
against  Pompey ;  but  be  attached  himself  to 
Cesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Cesar's  affairs  at 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  (44)  ho  was 
equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Octa- 
vianus,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a  diary  (Ephemerit),  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  in  Cesar's  life.  He  took  care  that 
Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should 
be  continued  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth 
book  dedicated  to  him. — 2.  Nephew  of  the  pre- 
eeding,  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  uncle.  He  served  under  Cesar  in  the 
civil  war ;  he  was  questor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in 
Further  Spain  in  B.C  48,  and  while  there  add- 
ed to  his  native  town,  Gades,  a  suburb ;  many  j 


years  afterward  be  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  13.  H* 
built  a  magnifioent  theatre  at  Rome,  which  was 
dedicated  in  18. 

Balbds,  Lucnitm.  1.  L,  a  jurist,  and  broth- 
er of  the  following. — 2.  Q,  a  Stoio  philosopher, 
and  a  pupil  of  Panetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Xatura  Dtorum. 

Balbus,  Octa vf  eg,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a  high  charaoter  as  a  judex;  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvirs,  BC.  48. 

Balbus,  Sp.  TbobJus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.C.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  Vid. 
Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Lax  Tfobia. 

Baliaues  (BaAeapto'er,  BafaopUec),  also  call 
ed  Gymn£sLk  (Vvftvtia'uu)  by  the  Greeks,  two 
islands  hi  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Major  and 
Minor,  whence  their  modern  names  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  They  were  early  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  established  settlements  there 
for  the  purposes  of  trade;  they  afterward  re- 
ceived colonies  from  Rhodes  ;  and  their  popula- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
Their  inhabitants,  also  called  voltaren,  were 
celebrated  as  stingers,  and  were  employed  as 
such  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  Iu  consequence  of  their  piracies  they 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
finally  subdued,  BO.  123,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
assumed,  accordingly,  the  surname  Balearicus. 

Bausta,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  be  accompanied  to  the  East.  Aft- 
er the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (A. 
D.  260),  be  rallied  a  body  of  Roman  troops  and 
defeated  the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subse- 
quent career  is  obscure ;  he  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  probably  put 
to  death,  about  264,  by  Odenatbus, 

[Balius  (BaAior),  one  of  the  horses  of  Achil- 
les, offspring  of  Zepbyrus  and  the  harpy  Po- 
darge.] 

[Balsa  and  Balsa  Feux  (now  Tavira),  a  city 
of  Lusitania. 

BambalIo,  M.  FuLvftm,  father  of  Fulvia,  tbe 
wife  of  M.  Antouius,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambolio,  on  account  of  a  hesitancy 
in  his  speech. 

Bambyce.     Vid.  Hixsafous, 

BAnXsa  (now  Matnora  t  ruins),  a  city  of  Man- 
retauia  Tingitana,  on  the  River  Subur  (now 
Sebou),  near  the  western  ooast:  a  colony  un- 
der Augustus,  Valenlia  Banata. 

BandCsLb  Fons  (now  Bambuco),  a  fountain  in 
Apulia,  six  miles  from  Venusia.  (Hor,  Cbrm, 
iii,  18.) 

Baktia  (Bantinue :  now  Banxi  or  Vanzi),  a 
town  in  Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  dis- 
trict Uallut  Bantini,  Hor.  Carm,  iii.,  4,  16): 
[near  this  plaoe  Marcellus  fell  a  viotim  to  the 
well-laid  plans  of  Hannibal] 

[Batoykas  (Bo^ipaf),  »  river  of  Pieria,  in 
Macedonia,  empties  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf] 

Babbana  (now  Bojana),  a  river  in  Hlyria, 
flows  through  the  Palus  Labeatie. 

Baebau  (Bupoopot),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners  whose  language  was 
not  Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  Tbe  Romans 
applied  the  name  to  all  people  who  spoke  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin. 
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BakbabjEa.     VuL  Azakia. 

[Babbabjum  PBOMOirromnnc  (no*  Cabo  de  St- 
pidul\  a  promontory  of  Lusitania,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.] 

BabbItio,  oommander  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arretted  by  command  of 
Oonstantius,  A.D.  864.  In  865  he  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to 
assist  Julian  against  the  Alemanni.  He  was 
pat  to  death  by  Constantius  in  869. 

Babbatcs,  M.  HobatIes,  consul  B.C.  449  with 
Valerius  Publieola  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirs.     Vid.  Pdbuoola. 

BarlesOla,  a  city  and  river  (now  Ouadiaro) 
in  Hispauia  Bsetico,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Oalpe.] 

Bakbostubhes,  a  mountain  east  of  Sparta. 

BabbOla,  Muhim.  1.  Q,  consul  B.O.  817, 
when  be  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in 
811,  when  be  fought  against  the  Etruscans. — 2. 
L,  consul  in  881,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ta- 
rentines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines. — 8.  It,  consul 
in  £80,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Baboa,  tha  surname  of  Hahilcab,  the  father 
of  Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family 
was  distinguished  subsequently  as  the  "  Barcine 
family,"  and  the  democratical  party,  which  sup- 
ported this  family,  as  the  "  Barcine  party." 

Baboa  or  -c  {Bupicti :  Bap/ctriR,  Bap/cawf,  Bar- 
canis).  1.  (Now  Merjth,  ruins),  the  second  city 
of  Cyrenaiea,  in  northern  Africa,  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea, 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settlement  of  a 
Libyan  tribe,  the  Baraei,  but  about  B.O.  560 
was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seeeders  from  Cy- 
rene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to  make  the 
western  part  of  Cyrenaioa  virtually  independent 
of  the  mother  city.  In  B.C.  610  it  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies  its 
ruin  was  completed  by.  the  creation  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolemais, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaio  Pentnpolis. — 2.  A  town  in 
Bactria,  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of 
the  Oyrenaic  Bares. 

BaboIno  (now  Barcelona),  a  town  of  the  Lale- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterward  a 
Roman  colony :  the  town  was  not  large,  but  it 
possessed  an  excellent  harbor. 

Babdanes.     Vid.  Absaoes  XXI. 

Babdyxis  or  Babdtlus  (Bdpfahic,  BupdvXXi?), 
an  niyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars 
with  tbe  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  tbe  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.O.  369. 

Bab£a  SobAncs,  consul  euffeetus  in  A.D.  62 
under  Claudius,  and  afterward  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a  man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was 
accused  of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  was 
condemed  to  death,  together  with  his  daughter 
Servilia.  The  chief  witness  against  liim  was 
P.  Egnatins  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the 
teacher  of  Soranus.    (  Vid.  Juv.,  hi.,  116.) 

BaboOsIi,  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 

[Bahsylta  or  Baroyll*  (Bapyvfaa,  tu  ;  Bap- 
yvM&rtR,  BapyvXairiKif),  a  oity  of  Oaria,  lying 
en  the  gulf,  named  from  it,  Bargylieticut  Smut, 
and  named  by  tbe  Carians  Andanus  ('Avdavor) ; 
tuned  for  a  statue  of  Diana.] 
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BabIcm  (Barinus:  now  Bari),  a  town  in  Apu- 
lia, on  tbe  Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celebrated 
for  its  fisheries  (Barium  piicotum.  Hot,  Sat,  i, 
6,97)> 

Bjms»xmsa{BaoaaivTric)or  Babzakntvs  {Bap- 
idevroc),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and  Drangss, 
took  part  in  tbe  murder  of  Darius  III,  and  after- 
ward fled  to  India,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who 
put  him  to  death. 

Babsine  (Bapoivtj).  1.  Daughter  of  Artaba- 
zus,  and  wife  of  Memnon  tbe  Rbodian,  subse- 
quently married  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were 
put  to  death  by  Polysperohon  in  809. — 2.  Abo 
called  StatIba,  elder  daughter  of  Darins  III, 
whom  Alexander  married  at  Susa,  B.O.  824. 
Shortly  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  mur- 
dered by  Roxana. 

[Babtqaza  (Bapvya(a,  now  Baroatteh\  a  efty 
of  India,  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  River 
Nomadus,  possessing  an  active  and  extensive 
land  and  sea  trade  with  Bactria,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.] 

[Babzaxntes  (BapSahriK).    Vid.  BABSAEtrna] 

BABANlTIB.       Vid.  BATAMiEA. 

Basilia  (now  Batel  or  Bdle\  a  town  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  Valentinian 
built  a  fortress.— [2.  An  island.     Vid.  Abaujb.] 

Babtlina,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apoetate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantino  the  Great 

BasilIus  (BaaiXuoc),  commonly  called  Basil 
the  Great,  was  born  A.D.  829,  at  CasarSa.  He 
studied  at  Antiocb  or  Constantinople  under  Li- 
banius,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies 
for  four  years  (361-865)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerius  and  Proceresius.  Among 
bis  fellow-students  were  the  Emperor  Julian 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came his  most  intimate  friend.  After  acquiring 
the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  bis 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  science, 
he  returned  to  Ceeearea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He 
now  led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years;  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Cnearea  in  810  in  place 
of  Eusebius ;  he  died  in  879.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1721-1780, 
8  vols,  folio. 

BasIlcs,  L.  MiNOcfoB,  served  under  Creear  in 
Gaul,  and  commanded  part  of  Cajsar's  fleet  in 
the  civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Ctesar's  assassins 
(B.C.  44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  slaves. 

[Bassania,  a  city  of  Illyria,  not  far  from  Lie- 
snsj 

Babsabxub  (Baoaapeit),  a  surname  of  Bacchus" 
(DioDysus),  probably  derived  from  ftaooaf&c,  a 
fox  skin,  worn  by  tbe  god  himself  and  the 
Monads  in  Thrace. 

Bassos,  Auraing,  an  orator  and  historian 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Roman  wars  in  (fermany,  and  a  work 
upon  Roman  history  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  was  continued  in  thirty-one  books  by  the) 
elder  Pliny. 

Bassus,  Q.  CfficnJus,  a  Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalis,  B.C.  48.    Shortly  afterward  h* 
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•totaiacd  possession  of  Tyre,  and  vu  joined  by 
most  of  the  troops  of  Sextan  Cesar,  the  govern- 
or of  Syria,  who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Bassus.  He  subse- 
quently settled  down  in  Apamea,  where  he  main- 
tained himself  for  three  years  (46-43)  against 
C.  Antktiug  Vetus,  and  afterward  against  Sta- 
tins Marcus  and  Marcius  Orispus.  On  tbe  ar- 
riral  of  Cawins  hi  Syria  in  48,  the  troops  of 
Basons  went  :ver  to  Cassias. 

Basocb,  CasIus,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  sixth  satire 
to  him,  was  destroyed,  along  with  his  villa,  in 
A-D.  19,  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which 
overwhelmed  Hercolaneum  and  Pompeii 

Bassos,  Saleids,  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastabkje  or  Bjumauts,  a  warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  tbe  country  near  tbe 
month  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wan  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a  later  period  they  frequently 
devastated  Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars 
with  tbe  Roman  governors  of  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  In  B.C.  80  they  were  defeated  by 
Marcos  Crassus,  and  driven  across  the  Danube ; 
and  w,e  find  them,  at  a  later  time,  partly  settled 
between  the  Tyras  (now  DnieUer)  and  Borys- 
tbeoea  (now  Dnieper),  and  partly  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Danube,  under  the  name  of  Ptueitti,  from 
tbeir  inhabiting  tbe  island  of  Pence,  at  the 
month  of  this  river. 

[Bun  (now  Bam),  a  city  of  the  Bastitaki.] 
Baotttaki  (also  Bastxtah!,  Bastou),  a  peo- 
ple in  Hispania  Bestica,  on  the  coast 

[Rata  (Bora,  rd),  a  city  and  port  of  Sarmatia 
Astatic*,  on  the  Euiinc,  opposite  Sinope.] 

BXtaba*  or  Basanitis  (Baravolo,  Baaavlrt(; 
in  the  OM  Testament.  Baahan,  Basso),  a  district 
of  Palestine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from 
the  river  Jabbok  on  the  south  to  Mount  Her- 
Bon,  in  the  AntiKbaoua  chain,  on  tlie  north. 
Tbe  s  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  varieties. 

Batavi  or  BaiIvi  (iuean,  i,  481),  a  Celtio 
people  who  abandoned  their  homes  in  conse- 
quence of  civil  dissensions  before  the  time  of 
Julias  Cesar,  and  settled  in  the  island  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Mass,  which 
island  was  called  after  them,  Jntnia  Batavorum. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  allies  of  the  Romans 
ta  their  wars  against  tbe  Germans,  and  were  of 
great  service  to  the  former  by  their  excellent 
cavalry ;  bat  at  length,  exasperated  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Roman  officers,  they  rose  in 
revolt  under  Claudius  Civilis  in  A.D*.  69,  and 
were  with  great  difficulty  subdued.  On  their 
sabjogation  they  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
with  mildness,  and  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
Their  country,  which  also  extended  beyond  the 
island  south  of  the  Maaa  and  the  Waal,  was 
called  at  a  later  time,  Batavia,  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lugdwtum  (now  Leyden)  aad  Bo- 
tavodumm  (now  Wyk-Dunlait),  between  the 
Mats  and  the  WaaL  The  CammsfaU*  or  Can- 
KuufaUt  were  a  branch  of  tbe  Batavi,  and 
dwelt  in  the  west  of  tbe  island. 
BatavobCkum.  Vid.  Batavi. 
[Batba  (Bureia).  1.  A  Naiad,  mother  by  CEba- 
tns  of  Tyndareus,  Hippoeoon,  and  Icanon. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Teuoer,  wife  of  Dardanus,  mother 
ef  Das  and  Erichtbonius.] 


BATTfAD.fi. 

Batbtciju  (BafoxA%),  a  celebrated  artist  of 
Magnena  on  tbe  Meander,  constructed  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  colossal  throne  of  tbe  Amy- 
cbBan  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

Bathtllcs.  1.  Of  Samos,  a  beautiful  ymth 
beloved  by  Anaereon. — 2.  Of  Alexandre*,  the 
freedman  and  favorite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to 
perfection,  together  with  Pylades  of  Cilicia,  the 
imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Pantovtimtu. 
Batbyllus  excelled  in  comic,  and  Pylades  in 
trapio  personifications. 

[Bathvs  Poxtcs  (Baft)f  Xi/ajv),  the  large  deep 
harbor  of  Aulis,  in  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled before  sailing  to  Troy.] 

Baths  (Bdrtxu  :  Barvaior).  1.  (Now  Sarw), 
a  city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  southwest  of  Edesea,.at  about 
equal  distances ;  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  taken  by  Trajan;  celebrated  for  its  an- 
nual fair  of  Indian  and  Syrian  merchandise.— 
2.  (Now  Dahai),  a  city  of  Cyrrhestioe,  in  Syria, 
between  Beroea  and  Hierapolis. 

Bato  (Botuv).  1.  Tbe  charioteer  of  Amphi- 
araus,  was  swallowed  up  by  tbe  earth  along 
with  Amphiakacs.— 2.  The  name  of  two  leaders 
of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  their  in- 
surrection of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  6. 
Tiberius  and  Germanicus  were  both  sent  against 
them,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Pannonians  and 
Dalmatians  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  8.  But  the  peace  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Tbe  Dalmatian  Bato  pot  his  namesake 
to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tiberius  now 
finally  subdued  Dnlmatia ;  Bato  surrendered  to 
him  in  A.D.  9,  upon  promise  of  pardon ;  he  ac- 
companied Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

Battiad*  (BaTTtddat),  kings  of  Gyrene  dur- 
ing eight  generations.  1.  Battus  1,  of  Thera, 
led  a  colony  to  Africa  at  tbe  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  founded  Cyrene  about  B.O. 
631.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Cyrene  -,  his  gov- 
ernment was  gentle  and  just,  ana  after  his  death 
in  699  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. — 2.  Aecks- 
ilaus  I.  son  of  No.  1,  reigned  B.C.  699-688. 
— 8.  Battus  IL,  surnamed  "tbe  Happy,"  son 
of  No.  2,  reigned  BO.  688-660 !  In  bis  reign 
Cyrene  received  a  great  number  of  colonists 
from  various  parts  of  Greece ;  and  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his  king- 
dom, Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neighboring 
Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt  (670),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans. — \.  Abcisilaus  IL,  son  of  No.  8,  sur- 
named "the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  BC. 
660-660.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween himself  and  bis  brothers,  tbe  latter  with- 
drew from  Cyrene  and  founded  Baron.  He 
was  strangled  by  his  brother  or  friend  Learchus. 
— ft.  Bat-tub  III,  or  "  tbe  Lame,*  son  of  No. 
4,  reigned  about  B.O.  660-630.  In  his  time, 
Demonax,  a  Montinean,  gave  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  whereby  tbe  royal  power  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. — 6.  Aboxs- 
tiABg  III,  son  of  No.  6,  reigned  about  B.C. 
580-614)  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  tbe  ancient  royal  privileges,  but  re- 
covered his  kingdom  with  tbe  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavored  to  strengthen  him 
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keif  by  mating  submission  to  Cambyses  in  626. 
He  was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cy- 
»ene;  be  fled  to  Alozir,  king  of  Barca,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there  slain 
by  the  Barcceons  and  some  Cyrencean  exiles. 
—7.  Battcs  IV,  probably  son  of  No.  6,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  accounts. — 8.  Abcesi- 
laos  IV,  probably  son  of  No.  7,  whose  victory 
in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games,  B.C. 
466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  his  fourth  and 
fifth  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death,  about  460,  a 
popular  government  was  established. 

[BattUdes,  a  patronymic  of  Callimochus,  from 
his  father  BattuaJ 

Bacttjs  (Bdrror),  a,  shepherd  whom  Mercury 
(Hermes)  turned  into  a  stone  because  he  broke  a 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  god. 

BatOlom,  a  town  in  Campania  of  uncertain 
site. 

Baucis.     VuL  Philemon. 

Bauli  (now  Baeolo),  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
than  a  town,  between  Misenum  and  Baue,  in 
Campania. 

(^Bautis,  Bautes,  or  Bautisus,  (now  Soangko), 
a  river  of  SericaJ 

Bavios  and  SLcvfcs,  two  malevolent  poe- 
tasters, who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and 
Horace. 

Baziba  or  BezI ka  (Bafjpo :  Baftjot :  now  Ba- 
jour,  northwest  of  Pethawur),  a  city  in  the  Pa- 
ropamisus,  taken  by  Alexander  on  bis  march  into 
India. 

Bebbyces  (Befyvxer),  1.  A  mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thraciau  origin,  whose 
king,  Amyous,  was  slain  by  Pollux  (p.  90,  b.) — 
8.  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  north  and  south  of  the  Pyrenees : 
they  possessed  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

BxDBiicDX,  a  small  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  both  of  Otbo  and  of  the  ViteUion  troops, 
AJ>.  69. 

BilbIna  (BlMtvo:  BeMivlrtn).  1.  (Now  St. 
Otorgt  <f  Arbori),  an  island  in  the  yEgaean  Sea, 
off  the  south  coast  of  Attica. — 2.  VuL  Bele- 
mota. 

BelkmIna  (Bt\e/ihia,  now  Beletnia),  also  called 
Btlmina  and  Belbina,  a  town  in  the  northwest 
of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  Belminati*  and  Bd- 
binalit. 

Belesis  oi  Belesis  (BIAco-ir,  BiXeavc),  a  Chal- 
dean priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  Vtd.  Abbacies.  Bele- 
sis afterward  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces. 

Belcs,  one  of  the  three  great  people  into 
which  Caaear  divides  the  population  of  GauL 
They  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine, 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Sequana  (now  Beine)  and  Matrona  (now  Marne), 
and  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  Treviri. 
They  were  of  German  origin,  and  had  settled  in 
the  country,  expelling  or  reducing  to  subjection 
the  former  inhabitants.  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were  subdued  by 
Caesar  after  a  courageous  resistance,  and  were  the 
first  Gallic  people  who  threw  off  the  Roman  do- 
minion. The  BelgsB  were  subdivided  into  the 
tribe*  of  the  Nebvh,  Bellovaot,  Rxw,  Sues- 
14C 


siONES,  Mobjki,  Mknapii,  Aduatici,  and  others 
and  the  collective  forces  of  the  whole  nation 
were  more  than  a  million. 
BelqIca.  VuL  Gallia. 
BeloJum,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the 
territory  of  the  Fellovaci,  and  of  the  tribes  de- 
pendent upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrcbatet, 
Ambiani,  velliocasses,  Aulerci,  and  Caleti.  Bel- 
gium did  not  include  the  whole  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  Belgse,  for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi, 
Ac,  expressly  excluded  from  it  (Goes,  B.  0,  v. 
24.) 

[Beloius  or  Bolgics  (Bo^ytof),  a  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  who  invaded  Macedonia  and  Hlyria  in 
B.C.  280.  He  defeated  the  Macedonians  in  s 
great  battle,  in  which  their  king,  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  was  slain.] 

[Belides,  patronymic  of  Polomedes,  as  de 
scended  from  Belus.] 

BeusabIub,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a  native  of  Hlyria,  and  of  mean  extraction 
In  AD.  684  be  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom 
in  Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Gen- 
seric  about  one  hundred  years  previously,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Vandal  king  Gelimer,  whom 
he  lea  in  triumph  to  Constantinople.  In  586- 
640,  Belisarius  carried  on  war  against  the.  Goths 
in  Italy,  and  conquered  Sicily,  but  he  was  re- 
called by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian.  In  641-644 
he  again  corned  on  war  against  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  but  was  again  recalled  by  Justinian,  leav- 
ing his  victories  t  •  lie  -completed  by  his  rival, 
Norses,  in  the  oompU  to  overthrow  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was 
gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians, 
569.  In  568,  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Justinian;  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered 
as  a  beggar  through  Constantinople;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  more  authentic  account,  he  was 
merely  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  his  own  palace, 
and  then  restored  to  his  honors.  He  died  in 
665. 

BellebSphon  or  BeliJbSphostes  (BtXArpo- 
ouv  or  BtXXepo^ovnK),  son  of  the  Corinthian 
king  Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphus,  was  originally  called  Hipponmtt,  and 
received  the  name  Bellerophon  from  slaying  the 
Corinthian  Bellerus.  To  be  purified  from  the 
murder  he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Antes  fell 
in  love  with  tho  young  hero;  but  as  her  offers 
were  rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her 
husband  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Proetus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  bis 
own  hands,  sent  him  to  bis  father-in-law,  lo- 
cates, king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  in  which  tho 
latter  was  requested  to  put  the  young  man  to 
death.  Iobates  accordingly  sent  him  to  loll  the 
monster  Cbimajra,  thinking  that  he  waa  sure 
to  perish  in  the  contest  After  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  Beller- 
ophon rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed  the 
Cninuera  with  his  arrows.  Iobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellerophon  against  the  Soly- 
mi,  and  next  against  use  Amazons.  In  these 
contests  he  was  also  victorious;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Lycia,  being  attacked  by  the  bravest 
Lyciaus,  whom  Iobates  had  placed  in  ambush 
for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon  slew  them  all     lo- 
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'  lata,  oow  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  kill  j 
the  hero,  gave  him  his  daughter  (Philonoe,  An- 
ticlea,  or  C&ssaodra)  in  marriage,  and  made  him 
his  successor  ou  the  throne.  Bellerophon  be- 
came the  father  of  Isander,  Hippolochus,  and 
Laodamia.  At  last  Bellerophon  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by 
grief,  wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleiau  field, 
avoiding  the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that 
Hiiuier  says  respecting  Belleroplion's  later  fate : 
some  traditions  related  that  he  attempted  to  fly 
to  heaven  upon  Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
wot  a  gad-fly  to  sting  the  horse,  which  threw 
off  the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  blind  in  consequence.  (Horace,  Carm,  iv, 
H,  26.) 

[Bxiiiaus,  a  Corinthian.  Vid.  Bellebo- 
rsox.] 

Bim,  a  Celtiberinu  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raeonensis. 

[Beluetos,  L.  1.  Uncle  of  Catiline,  propra> 
tor  in  Africa  B.C.  104 — 2.  Originally  a  slave  of 
Demetrius,  was  the  occasion  of  an  insurrection 
in  Intemelium  during  the  civil  war  between 
Cesar  and  Pompey.] 

Beixona,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was 
probably  a  Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  compan- 
ion of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife, 
tod  is  described  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge. 
(Virg,  jdFn,  viii,  703.)  During  the  Sammte 
van  in  B.C.  296,  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  vowed 
s  temple  to  her,  which  was  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pos Junius.  Her  priests,  called  Bellonarii, 
wounded  their  own  arms  or  legs  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

Bellovaci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bclgte, 
dwelt  in  the  modern  Bcanmit,  between  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle.  In  Cesar's 
time  they  could  bring  ono  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  field,'  but  they  ft  ere  subdued  by 
Cesar  with  the  other  Belgse. 

Bilos  or  B-ilox  (BeAuv,  Bailuv,  near  Bolo- 
ma,  ruins),  a  sea-port  town  in  Hispnnia  Bretica, 
on  s  river  of  the  same  name,  (now  Barbate),  the 
csoal  place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mau- 
ritania, 

BaiuB  (BiyAor),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
tnd  Libya  or  Eurynome,  twin  brother  of  Age- 
uor,  and  father  of  JSgyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  na- 
tional divinity  of  several  Eastern  nations,  from 
whom  the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted 
to  Greece,  and  there  became  mixed  up  with 
Greek  myths. 

Bklos  (B^Xof :  now  Nahr  Naman\  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 
and  falling  iuto  the  sea  close  to  the  south  of 
Ptolemois  (now  Acre),  celebrated  for  the  tradi- 
tion that  its  fine  sand  first  led  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  invention  of  glass. 

Besaci's  Lacis  (now  Lago  di  Garda),  a  lake 
in  the  north  of  Italy  (Gallia  Transpadana),  out 
of  which  the  Mincius  flows. 

Bbxbvestum  (now  Benevento),  a  town  in  Sam- 
aium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys  through  which  the  Sabatus  and 
Cslor  flow,  formerly  called  Malevcntum  on  ac- 
count, it  is  said,  of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  having  been 
founded,  according   to    tradition,   by    Diomede. 


In  the  Sammte  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the  Ro» 
mans,  who  sent  a  colony  thither  in  B.C,  268, 
and  changed  its  name  Maleventum  into  Bene- 
ventum.  It  was  colonized  a  second  time  by  Au- 
gustus, and  was  hence  called  Colonia  Julia  Con- 
cordia Augusta  Felix.  The  modern  town  has 
several  Roman  remains,  among  others  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Trajan. 

Beeecyntia  (BeptKWTia),  a  surname  of  Cyb- 
ele,  which  she  derived  from  Mount  Bereeyo- 
tus  where  she  was  worshipped. 

[Bebeoyhtus  Mons  (BcpcicuvToc),  a  mount- 
ain in  Phrygia,  saored  to  Cybele.  Vid.  the 
foregoing.] 

BebenIce  (BepevUii\  a  Macedonia  form  of 
Pherenice  (Qepevinri),  i.  *,  "Bringing  Victory." 
1.  First  the  wife  of  [Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  a 
Macedonian  officer],  and  afterward  of  Ptolemy 
L  Soter,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she 
came  to  Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eu- 
rydice,  Antipater's  daughter.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus. — 2.  Daugh 
ter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife  of  An 
tiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced  La 
odice  in  order  to  marry  her,  B.C.  249.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.C.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who,  notwithstanding,  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her 
son. — 8.  Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  boo  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  221.  The  fa- 
mous hair  of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for 
her  husband's  safe  return  from  his  Syrian  ex- 
pedition in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium, 
was  said  to  have  become  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a  poem,  of 
which  we  have  a  translation  by  Catullus. — 4. 
Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my VIII.  Lathyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne  B.C.  SI,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alex- 
ander IL),  but  was  murdered  by  her  husband 
nineteen  days  after  her  marriage. — 5.  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  XL  Auletes,  and  eldest  sister  of  the 
famous  Cleopatra,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Alexandrines  when  they  drove  out  her  fa- 
ther, BC.  58.  She  afterward  married  Archelaus, 
but  was  put  to  death,  with  her  husband,  when 
Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  55. — 6.  Sister  of  Her- 
od the  Great,  married  Aristobulus,  who  was  put 
to  death  B.C.  6.  She  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  L — 7.  Daughter  of 
Agrippa  L,  married  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.D.  48,  Berenice,  then  twenty 
years  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who 
was  only  withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  offending  the  Romans  by  such  a  step. — 
[8.  Wife  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  put  to  death 
by  him  with  his  other  wives,  to  prevent  their 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.] 

Bebenice  (Bepevlxri :  BtptviKevc),  the  name 
of  several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 
1.  Formerly  Eziongeber  (ruins  near  Akabah),  in 
Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  iElamtes,  or 
eastern  brauch  of  the  Red  Sea. — 2.  In  Upper 
Egypt  (for  so  it  was  considered,  though  it  lay 
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«  Ettle  south  of  the  parallel  of  Syene),  on  the 
•out  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gulf  ealled  SinuB 
ImmoDdus  (axiWaproc  noluicot,  now  Fovi  Say), 
where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It  was  named 
after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphia, 
who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to  Coptos, 
so  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prtefectus. 
— 8.  B.  PanohkTsos  (B.  Udyxovaoe  or  #  Kara 
XdiaA  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  ^Ethiopia,  con- 
siderably south  of  the  above.— 4  B.  ErminES 
(B.  hrl  heipK),  on  the  Promontory  Dira,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea 
(now  Strait*  of  Bab-et-Jfandeb).—5.  (Now  Ben 
Ghaii,  ruins),  in  Cyrenaica,  formerly  Hxsperis 
('Effirepif),  the  fabled  site  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Heeperides.  It  took  its  later  name  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  HL  Euergetes,  and  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis.     There  were    other    cities   of   the 


Bkboistani,  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  Spain, 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
capital  was  Belgium. 

[Bsaanni  (now  Bamberg  f).  1.  A  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri,  hi  Gennania  Magna. 
—2.   rid.  Bekoistanl] 

Iieao6mjj£  (Bergomas,  -atis:  now  Bergamo), 
a  town  of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  be- 
tween Comum  and  Brbda,  afterward  a  muni- 
eipium. 

[Beuods  Mom  (Blpuiov  Spoc:  now  Xero  Zi- 
vaaho),  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.] 

Bkbob  (Btfl6i7).  1.  A  Trojan  woman,  wife  of 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  J2neas, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded 
the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  JSneas  in 
Sicily.— [2.  The  nurse  of  Semele,  whose  form 
Juno  (Hera)  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading Semele  to  request  Jupiter  to  visit  ner 
in  all  nis  divine  majesty. — S.  One  of  the  ocean 
nymphs.] 

Bkbou  (Blpoia,  also  Blfifloia,  BepSri :  hipoicve, 
Htpoialoc).  1.  (Now  Verria),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  low- 
er ranges  of  Mount  Bermius,  and  ou  the  As- 
tneus,  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon,  southwest 
of  Pella,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
— 2.  (Now  Beria),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  Phflippopolis,  one  of  the  most 
important  military  posts. — S.  (Now  Aleppo  or 
Haleb),  a  town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged 
by-Seleueus  Nicator,,who  gave  it  the  Macedo- 
nian name  of  Bercea.  It  is  called  Helbon  or 
Chelbon  in  Eieldel  (xxvii,  18),  and  Chalep  in 
the  Byzantine  writers,  a  name  still  retained  in 
the  modern  Haleb,  for  which  Europeans  have 
substituted  Aleppo. 

Bftadscs  {Btipoaoc,  or  Bijouroof),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  H,  (B.0. 261-246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Babylonia,  in  nine  books  (called  Ba- 
faXuvucu,  and  sometimes  XaXdaUd  or  Urroplai 
XaXdamah.  It  embraced  the  earliest  traditions 
•bout  the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylo- 
nia and  its  population,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Berosus  says  that  he  derived  the  materials  for 
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his  work  from  the  archive*  in  the  temple  of 
Belus.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  eonsiderabte 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Josephni, 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian  fathers, 
the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by  Rieh- 
ter/Lipa,  1626,  and  in  Didot'e  Fragmenta  Hirtor- 
icorum  Oracorvm,  voL  ii,  Paris,  1848. 

BIettob  (Biywrof :  B^pvrtof :  now  Beirut, 
ruins),  one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia, 
stood  on  a  promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Magoras  (now  Nahr  Beirut),  half  way  be- 
tween Byblus  and  Sidoa  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  (B.C.  140),  and  restored 
by  Agrippa  under  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  col- 
ony. It  afterward  became  a  celebrated  seat  of 
learning. 

BIsa.     Vid.  AnnKodroi.18. 

Bessi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mount  Haanus  as 
far  as  the  Euxum.  After  the  coaquest  of  Mace 
donia  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  168),  the  Besri  were 
attacked  by  the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a  se 
vere  struggle. 

Bzssus  (Bjjoooe),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da 
rius  III,  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  B.C.  881.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers 
to  Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Bestia,  Calfubnius.  1.  L,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  121,  and  consul  111,  when  he  carried 
on  war  against  Jugurtha,  but^  having  received 
large  bribes,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  No 
miriian  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was,  in  coo- 
sequence,  accused  and  condemned. — 2.  L,  one  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators,  B.C.  63,  was  at 
the  time  tribune  of  the  plebs  deeignatus,  and 
not  actually  tribune,  as  Sallust  says.  In  59  he 
was  ffidile,  and  in  57  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  bri- 
bery, for  which  offence  he  was  brought  to  trial 
in  tie  following  year,  and  condemned,  although 
he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Betasii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Tungri  and  Nervii,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beetx  in  Brabant. 

[Bxvca  (Briiof ),  a  river  of  Macedonia,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Erigon.] 

BkzTba,     FMLBaziba. 

Bianob.  1.  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus, 
son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother. — 2.  A  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  m  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Bus(B%.)  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  re- 
fused to  give  to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him 
the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained 
by  his  courage  and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess 
for  his  brother.  Melampus  also  (rained  for  Bias 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argoe,  in  consequence 
of  his  curing  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the 
other  Arrive  women  of  their  madness. — 2.  Of 
Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
flourished  about  B.O.  650. 

Bibaculcs,  M  Posies,  a  Roman  poet;  bora 
at  Cremona  B.O.  108,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams, 
and  a  poem  on  Caesar's  Gaulish  wars  •  the  open- 
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■e  line  in  the  latter  pt-em  k  parodied  by  Horace  ■ 
{flirius  htberna*  cano  nive  contpuet  Alpa,  Serf, 
ii,  5,  41).     It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  ! 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  ^tVUopis,  containing  an  | 
account  of  the  death  of  Memnon  by  Achilles, 
and  that  the  turgidtu  Alpinut  of  Horace  (Sal, 
L,  10,  36)  is  no  other  than  Bibaculus.    The  at- 
tacks of  Horace  against  Bibaculus  may  probably 
be  owing  to  the  hut  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus 
oout&ined  insults  againa^ the  Caesars.   (Tac,  jinn., 
it,  84.) 

Bm&Acn  (now  Avtim,\  the  chief  town  of  the 
Jidui  in  Gallia  Lugdunensia,  afterward  Avgxa- 


BtBRAX  (now  Biivre),  a  town  of  the  Rami  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisne. 

BuaSma  Calfcsmios.  1.  L,  curule  aedile  R 
C  65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  69,  in  each  of  whioh 
Tears  be  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague. 
He  waa  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocratieal 
party,  but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  re- 
list the  powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  oppose  Caesar's  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew 
tram  the  popular  assemblies  altogether ;  whence 
it  was  Baid  in  joke  that  it  was  the  consulship 
is*  Julius  and  Caesar.  In  61  Bibulus  was  pro- 
eansul  of  Syria-,  and  in  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded Pompey's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
died  (48)  while  holding  this  command  off  Cor- 
ey™. He  married  Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato 
Utieenais,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabin- 
na,  m  Egypt,  SO. — i.  L,  son  of  No.  1,  was  a 
"  at  his  father's  death,  and  was  brought  up 
M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
i  fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Phihppi 
in  42,  bat  he  was  afterward  pardoned  by  Anto- 
ny, and  was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  im- 
portant commands.  He  died  shortly  before  the 
bsttls  of  Actium. 

[Bkcbdium  (now  Erfurt  i),  a  city  of  the  Ohe- 
rasci  m  Germany.] 

Bidis  (Bidlnus,  Bidensis),  a  small  town  in  Si- 
edy,  west  of  Syracuse. 

Bigebba  (now  Bccerra  ?),  a  town  of  the  Ore- 
lam  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

BiGEaaiuxEs  or  Bigeuei,  a  people  in  Aquita- 
'lia.  near  the  Pyrenees. 

Bilbilis  (now  Baubola),  a  town  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  munici- 
pium  with  the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  River 
Salo,  also  called  Bilbilia  (now  Xalon),  was  the 
tiirth  place  of  the  poet  Martial,  and  was  eele- 
l«rated  for  its  manufactories  in  iron  and  gold. 

Buiaocs  (BjX/laiof :  now  Filbas),  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  rising  in  the  Hypii  Montes,  and  falling 
into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  twenty  Btadia  (two 
geographical  miles)  east  of  Tium.  Some  made 
it  toe  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 

glSSB, 

BrscicM  (now  Bingen),  a  town  on  the  Rhine, 
ia  G&Uia  Belgica. 

Biose  (Siuv).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bucolic  poet, 
BourUbcd  about  B.O.  280,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  waa  poison- 
ed. He  was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments 
tat  untimely  death,  and  calls  himself  the  pupil 
of  Bion.  (Moscb,  Id.,  iii.)  The  style  of  Bion 
■  refined,  and  his  versification  fluent  and  ele- 
(pnt,  but  he  is  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  Btrength 


A 


and  depth  of  feeling. — Edition*,  including  Mot' 
ohus,  by  Jacobs,  Qotha,  179S ;  Wakefield,  Lon- 
don, 1796;  and  Manso,  Leipzig,  1807. — 2.  Of 
Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
flourished  about  B.C.  260.  He  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  when  young,  and  received  his  liberty  from 
his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic  philosophy, 
as  expounded  by  Theodobus,  the  Atheist  He 
lived  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of  Antig 
onus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  Bion  waa 
noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence  Horace 
speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bianeis  sermonibut 
et  tola  nigra.  (Epitt^  iL,  2,  60.)— [8.  Of  Soli  iD 
Cilicia,  author  of  a  work  on  Ethiopia  (Ai&to- 
iroca),  of  which  a  few  fragments  remain ;  be 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  agneulture. — 4.  A  math 
ematieian  of  Abdera,  the  first  who  maintained 
that  there  were  certain  regions  where  the  night 
lasted  six  months,  and  the  day  the  other  six 
months  of  the  year.] 

[Bihtha  (ruins  at  Biradtjik),  a  city  of  Oarho- 
ene,  on  the  Euphrates.] 

[Bisalta  (BwroXraj).     Vid.  Bisaltia.] 

Bisaltia  (Btoahria :  Biodfatic),  a  district  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Stry 
moo.  The  Bisaltas  were  Thracians,  and  at  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (B.C.  480)  they 
were  ruled  by  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  in- 
dependent of  Macedonia;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesiau  war  we  find  them  subject  to 
Macedonia. 

[Bisaltis,  female  patronymic  from  Bitaltet,  i 
e,  Thbophane.] 

Bisanthk  (BiodvBii :  Btowft/voc :  now  Ro- 
dotto),  subsequently  Rhmde&tvm  or  Jthadtthu,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good 
harbor,  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and  was 
in  later  times  oue  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
neighboring  Byzantium. 

BistSnes  (BtoTovcr),  a  Thracian  people  be- 
tween Mount  Rhodope  and  the  ^Egean  Sea,  on 
the  Lake  Bistosis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ab- 
dera, through  whose  land  Xerxes  marched  on 
his  invasion  of  Greece  (B.O.  480).  From  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  m  Thrace  the 
Bacchic  women  are  called  BistMida.  (Hon, 
Cam,  ii,  19,  20.) 

Bithymia  CBiffovia  :  B idvw<;\  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on  the 
north  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  east  by 
Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  Epic- 
tetus,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  Thra- 
cian tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  called  Thyni  (Qvvoi)  and  Bithyni  (Biftwa), 
of  whom  the  former  dwelt  on  the  coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier  inhabitants 
were  the  Bebbtois,  Cacoonbs,  and  Mtodombs. 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mabiamdtjo.  The  eountry 
was  subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus, 
and  was  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia, 
During  the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
northern  part  of  the  eountry  became  independ- 
ent, under  native  princes  called  tnapxoi,  who 
resisted  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  «s 
tablished  a  kingdom,  which  is  usually  eonsidei 
ed  to  begin  with  Zipoates  (about  B.C.  287)  or  his 
son  Nioomedes  L  (RC.  278),  and  which  lasted 
till  the  death  of  Kjcomsdet  III.  (RO.  74),  wbw 
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bequeathed  his  kingdom,  to  the  Romans.  By 
them  it  was  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterward  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a  proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaries 
under  the  later  emperors.  It  was  a  fertile 
country,  intersected  with  wooded  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on 
its  southern  border.  Its  chief  rivers  were  the 
Sangabius  and  the  Bilious. 

BithJnium  (hidvviav),  afterward  Claudiopo- 
lis,  an  inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of 
Hadrian's  favorite  Antinoiis. 

Biton  (Bi'ruv).  1.  A  mathematician,  the  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work  on  Military  Machinei  (xa- 
Taontvai  mXe/UKuv  dpyuvuv  xal  KaTaneWriKuv), 
whose  history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed 
in  Vet.  Mathem.  Op.,  Paris,  1668,  p.  105,  seq. — 
[2.  A  friend  of  Xenophon,  who,  with  Euclides, 
showed  him  kindness,  and  relieved  his  wants  at 
Ophrynium,  on  his  return  from  Babylonia.] 

Biton  and  ClzSbis  (KAfo&f),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos.  Tbey  were 
celebrated  for  their  affection  to  their  mother, 
whose  chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a  fes- 
tival to  the  temple  of  Juno  (Hera),  a  distance 
of  forty-five  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to 
the  goddess  to  grant  them  what  was  best  for 
mortals;  and  daring  the  night  they  both  died 
while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

BrrorroB,  in  inscriptions  Betultub,  king  of 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  joined  the  AUobroges  in 
their  war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Ar- 
verni and  Aflobroges  were  defeated  B.0. 121,  at 
the  coufluenee  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  Bituitus  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome. 

BrrCaiaxs,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times 
the  supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  GauL 
(Liv,  v,  84.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Brr. 
Cobi,  separated  from  the  Carnntes  and  uEdui 
by  the  tiger,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
liemovices,  in  the  country  of  the  modern  Sour- 
get  :  their  capital  was  Avabjcum.  2.  Brr.  Vi- 
visci  or  Ubisci  on  the  Garumna  :  their  capital 
was  Bcbdiqala. 

Bladus,  Blandcs,  or  Blacdvs  (Bfai-,  BJUiv-, 
BXaidoc :  BXavdqvoc :  Blaudesius),  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia. 

Bljbos,  C.  SimpbonIus,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caspio,  B.C.  268,  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  two  oodsuIb  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  on  their  return  were  overtaken  off  Cape 
Palinurus  by  a  tremendous  storm,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  perished. 

Blabcs,  Joules,  governor  of  Pannonia  at  the 
death  of  Augustas,  A.D.  14,  when  the  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in 
that  province.  He  obtained  the  government  of 
Africa  in  21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Tacfarinas.  Ou  the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanus  in 
81,  he  was  deprived  of  the  priestly  offices  which 
he  held,  and  in  86  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to 
avoid  falling  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Blakda.  1.  (Now  SlaHot),  a  town  of  the 
Lacetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. — 2.  (Now 
8t.  Biatic),  a  town  in  Lucania. 

[BLAxnusiA  Fows.     Vid.  Bandusia.] 

Blaboon  (now  Brttcou),  a  small  island  in  the 
Gallicus  Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 
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BlasJo,  M.  HxLvfus,  prater  B.0. 197,  defeated 
the  Celtioeri  in  Spain,  and  took  Hliturgi. 

[Blaudus  (BAowJof).     Vid.  Biados.] 

Blavia  (now  Slaye),  a  town  of  the  Santooet 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumna. 

Blekyzb  (BXi/nxf,  Bii/i/iutc),  an  ^Ethiopian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

[Blsxdium  (now  Santgnder  I),  a  port  of  the 
Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.] 

Blera  (Bleranus:  now  Sieda),  a  town  in 
Etruria,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  between  Form 
Clodii  and  Tuscania :  there  are  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  town  at  Sieda. 

BlosIus  or  Blossids,  the  name  of  a  noble 
family  in  Campania.  One  of  this  family,  C 
Blosius  of  Oumss,  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple 
of  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  After  the  death  of  Gracchus  (RC. 
138)  he  fled  to  Aristonicus,  king  of  Pergamoa, 
and  on  the  conquest. of  Aristonicus  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Blosius  put  an  end  to  his  own  hie  for  fear 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Boadicba,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  hav 
ing  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans, 
who  even  ravished  her  two  daughters,  excited 
an  insurrection  of  the  Britons  against  their  op- 

Eressors  during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Pau- 
nus,  the  Roman  governor,  on  an  expeditixi  to 
the  island  of  Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colo- 
nies of  Camalodunum,  Londinium,  and  other 
places,  and  slew  nearly  seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.  She  was  at  length  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  Suetonius  Paulinos,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  AX).  61. 

[Bojt  or  Bavo  (now  Sua),  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  used  by  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  place  of  exile  for  state  criminals.] 

Boaqbius  (Bodypiot,  now  TerremoUo),  a  river 
in  Locris,  also  called  Manes,  flows  past  Thro- 
nium  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

[Bobium  (now  Sobbio),  a  caitrum  of  the  Ii- 
gurians,  on  me  Trebia.] 

[Boochab.  1.  A  brave  king  of  the  Mauri  in 
Africa,  a  contemporary  of  Masinissa. — 2.  An 
officer  of  King  Syphax,  who  fought  against 
Masinissa.] 

Bocchus  (Bokxoc).  1.  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  with  whom  at 
first  he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  bat 
whom  he  afterward  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quiestor  of  Marius,  BC.  106.— 8.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bo- 
gud  over  Mauretania.  Bocchus  and  Bogud  as- 
sisted Csesar  in  his  war  against  the  Pompeians 
in  Africa,  B.C.  46 :  and  in  46  Bogud  joined 
Csasar  in  his  war  in  Spain.  After  the  murder 
of  Csssar,  Bocchus  sided  with  Octavianus,  and 
Bogud  with  Antony.  When  Bogud  was  in 
Spain  in  88,  Bocchus  usurped  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  88,  whereupon 
his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province.  Bogud 
had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony,  and 
was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Methone  by  Agrip- 
pain  81. 

[Bodxbia  (Bodtpia  tfcr»<"f.  P*0')-     V*&  B°" 

DOTRIA.] 

Bodcncds  or  Bodinoos.     Vid.  Padds. 
BoniooABgaa,  a  people  in  Gallia  LugdunaD 
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Ill      their   capital   was   AueunoDounc   (now 
Ragout). 

Bodotxia  or  Bopieu  JSstuarium  (now  .KrfA 
of  Forth),  an  actuary  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland. 

[Boduogvatub,  leader  of  the  Norvii  in  Gallia 
in  the  time  of  Julias  Ciesar.] 

Box*  (Boiai :  Boidnis :  now  Vatkav  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Lacooica,  near  Cape  Males. 

[Bounce*  Sinus,  to  the  east,  or,  rather,  the 
eastern  part,  of  the  Laoonicus  Sinus,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Bomb,  and  now  Gulf  of  Vatka.] 

Bona  (Bo/£?:  BoiCrv;),  a  town  in  Pelasgio- 
tis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  Basils  (BotS^fc,  now  Bio),  into  which 
several  rivers  of  Thessaly  flow. 

BoidbSmiub  (Boqipofiiof),  "  the  helper  in  dis- 
tress," a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because 
be  had  assisted  the  Athenians.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant,  art.  Bokdbomia. 

[Boo  (Bom),  a  Grecian  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn,  of  which  Pausanias  has  pre- 
served a  few  lines.] 

BatOTlA  (Bourria  :  Boiwrof  :  part  of  Livadia), 
a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  north  by  Opun- 
tian  Locris,  east  by  the  Euboean  Sea,  south  by 
Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
west  by  Phoeis.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains,  namely,  Helicon  and  Parnassus  on 
the  west,  Cithreroo  and  Faroes  on  the  south, 
the  Opuntian  mountains  on  the  north,  and  a 
range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea-coaat 
on  the  east  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  south,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Parasopii,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Cephisus  in  the  north  (the 
upper  part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Pbo- 
ea),  the  inhabitants  of.  -which  were  called  Epi- 
eephisii.  In  the  former  valley  the  chief  towns 
were  Thkb.s,  Takagea,  Thesfi*,  and  Pla- 
ta*; in  the  latter  the  chief  towns  were  Oa- 
cbohxhcs,  Chjoonea,  Coeonka,  Lebadia,  and 
Hauaktos  ;  the  latter  valley  included  the  Lake 
.  Cor  am.  The  surface  of  Bceotia  is  said  to  be 
one  thousand  and  eighty  square  miles.  The  at- 
mosphere was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  cir- 
eumstance  some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the 
dullness  of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which 
the  Athenians  frequently  made  merry ;  but  the 
deficiency  of  the  Boeotians  in  this  respect  was 
more  probably  owing,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their 
country,  which  probably  depressed  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energies.  In  the  earliest 
tunes  Bceotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  Aooes  (whence  the  country  was  called 
Aonia),  Temmioes,  Hyantes,  Thracians,  Lele- 
ges,  Ac,  Orchomenus  was  inhabited  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by 
the  Cadmeons,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cad- 
nx.  Tbo  Boeotians  were  an  JEotiaa  people, 
who  originally  occupied  Ame  in  Thessaly,  from 
which  they  were  expelled  by  the  Theesalians 
sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  migrated 
into  the  country  called  after  them  Bceotia,  partly 
expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with  them- 
selves the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Bawtia  was  then  divided  into  fourteen  inde- 
pendent states,  which  formed  a  league,  with 
Tbsbea  at  its  head.  The  chief  magistrates  of 
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the  confederacy  were  the  Bceotarehs,  elected 
annually,  two  by  Thebes  and  one  by  each  of 
the  other  states ;  but  as  the  number  of  states 
was  different  at  different  times,  that  of  the 
Bceotarehs  also  varied.  The  government  in 
most  states  was  an  aristocracy.  Vid,  Diet,  of 
Ant,  art.  Bceotabohi8. 

BoBtbius,  whose  full  name  was  Amours  Mam- 
liub  Skvxmnus  Bozthicb,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  between  AD.  470  and  474. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning,  and  es- 
pecially for  his  knowledge  of  Greet  philosophy, 
which,  according  to  a  common  account  (though 
of  doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclus 
at  Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  Theodorio  the 
Great;  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
the  latter  by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Ital- 
ians against  the  oppressions  of  the  Goths,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Theodorio  about  624.  Du- 
ring his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  D«  Contolattorw  Pkilotophio,  in  five  books, 
which  is  composed  alternately  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  had  a  real  belief  in  prayer  and 
Providence,  though  he  makVs  no  reference  to 
Christianity.  Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of 
any  note  who  understood  the  language  and 
studied  the  literature  of  Greece.  He  translated 
many  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
especially  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  comments 
ries  upon  them,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary,  in 
six  books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cioero,  which  is 
also  extant  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
which  prevailed  from  the  sixth  to  the  four 
teenth  century,  Boethius  was  looked  upon  as 
the  head  and  type  of  all  philosophers,  as  Au- 
gustus was  of  aU  theology,  and  Virgil  of  all  lit- 
erature ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Boethius's  fame  gradually  died  away. 
The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1670;  the  last  edition  of  his 
l)t  Cotuolatione  is  by  Obbarius,  Jente,  1843. 

BofTHits  (Bor/doc).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one 
of  which  Cicero  quotes. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  phi 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a 
disciple  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  an  in 
struetor  of  the  philosopher  Strabo.  He  there- 
fore flourished  about  ftC.  SO.  He  wrote  ser 
eral  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — [8.  A 
native  of  Tarsus,  who  gained  the  favor  of  An 
tony  by  celebrating  in  verse  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippi] 

Bckuh  (BotoV,  Bckov,  Boiov  :  BoMtr^f),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

Bogud.     Vid.  BoooHTS,  No.  2. 

Bon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Tranaalpina),  but  in  what  part  of  the  country 
is  uncertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated 
in  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po 
and  the  Apennines ;  the  other  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Bot- 
hemum  (now  Bohemia)  after  them,  and  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Tyrol  The  Boii  in  Italy 
long  carried  on  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Ro- 
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.  but  they  were  at  length  subdued  by  the ' 
consul  P.  Scipio  in  B.O.  191,  and  were  subse- 1 
quently  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Gallia ; 
Cisalpina.      The   Boii  in  Germany  maintained 
their  po-R  er  longer,  but  were  at  length  subdued 
by  the  Maroomanni,  and  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try.   We  find  82,000  Boil  taking  part  in  the 
Helvetian  migration ;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetians  (B.C.  58),  Caesar  allowed  these 
Boii  to  dwell  among  the  ^EduL 

[BuiodCbto,  (now  Innstadt),  a  town  of  Vin- 
delicia,  at  the  junction  of  the  J&ius  {now  Inn) 
and  the  Danube.] 

Boioaa.  1.  A  chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fought 
against  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.C. 
194. — [2.  King  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  against  the 
Romans  under  Marius,  and  fell  in  battle  near 
Verona,  B.C.  ICl.j 

Bola,  Bolje,  or  Yolje  (Bolanue),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  .dSaui,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league, 
not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Bolanus,  VettIds,  governor  of  Britain  in 
AD.  69,  is  praised  by  Statius  in  the  poem  (Silv^ 
v,  2)  addressed  to  Crispinus,  the  son  of  Bo- 
lanus. 

Bolbe  (B6A617:  now  Betkek),  a  lake  in  Mace- 
donia, empties  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the 
Strymooie  Gulf  near  Bromiscus  and  Aulon :  the 
lake  is  now  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and 
six  or  eight  in  breadth.  There  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

BolbKttnk  (BoX&rtvi? :  BoWirtviJiT/c  :  now 
Rotetta),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  bianch  of  the  Nile  (the  westernmost  but 
one),  which  was  ealled  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (rd 
BoMirtvov  OTo/ta). 

[Boubium  Pbomoxtobium,  the  southwest 
point  of  Britannia,  now  Land*  End,  in  Corn- 
wall] 

Bounce  (BoXlvti :  Bofcvafof),  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted 
toPatraa. 

Bolissus  (BoAiffoof:  BoXiaowe,  now  VolUto), 
a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomiloak  (Bo/iihcap,  BoafuXnap).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  Agathocles,  when  the  latter  invaded 
Africa,  B.O.  810.  In  8C8  he  attempted  to  seise 
the  government  of  Cartilage,  but  failed,  and  was 
crucified. — 2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
supplies  sent  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  216.  He  afterward  attempted  to  re- 
lieve Syracuse  when  besieged  by  Marcellus, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing. — 8.  A 
Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Jugurtha. 
When  Jugurtha  was  at  Rome,  109,  Bomikar 
effected  for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva. 
•fn  107  he  plotted  against  Jugurtha. 

BOmIus  Monb,  (Bu/wof  and  ol  Bu/iot),  the  west- 
ern part  of  Mount  QJta  in  ^Etolia,  inhabited  by 
the  Bomienses  (Ba/uelc )■ 

Bona  Dea,  a  Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
herself  ealled  Amu,  Fatua,  or  Oma.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  fe- 
males, as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festi- 
val was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  first  of 
Hay,  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prstor,  as 
the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  Bo- 
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lemnities  were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and 
no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  bouse 
at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodius  profaned  the 
sacred  ceremonies  by  entering  the  bouse  of 
Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  B.C.  62. 

BoNWAoius,  a  Roman  general,  governor  of 
Africa  under  Valentinian  HI.  Believing  that 
the  Empress  Placidia  meditated  his  destruction, 
he  revolted  against  the  emperor,  and  invited 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Afri- 
ca. In  430  he  was  reconciled  to  Placidia,  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa, 
but  without  success.  He  quitted  Africa  in  431, 
and  in  482  he  died  of  a  wound  received  in  com- 
bat with  his  rival  Aetius. 

Bonna  (now  Bonn),  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the 
Romans  and  the  regular  quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion.  Here  Drusus  constructed  a  bridge 
across  the  Rhine. 

BonOnia  (Bononiensis).  1.  (Now  Bologna), 
a  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  called 
Felsina,  was  in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city, 
and  the  capital  of  northern  Etrnria.  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boii,  but  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  B.C.  191,  and  its  name  of  Felsina  was  then 
changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell  into  decay  in  the 
civil  wan,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus,  32. — 2.  (Now  Boulogne),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  GauL  Vid.  Gesoriaccb. — 8.  (Now  Bo- 
nottorf),  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube. 

BonGsus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperi- 
al title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Probus,  AD.  280  or  281. 

Bootes.     Vid.  Abctobus. 

BorbbtomIgus  (now  Worms),  also  called  Vam- 
Giomss,  at  a  later  time  Wobmatia,  a  town  of  the 
Vangiones,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Up- 
per Germany. 

BSbSas  (oopiac  or  Bopaf ),  the  north  wind,  or, 
more  strictly,  the  wind  from  the  north-north- 
east, was,  in  mythology,  a  son  of  Astraaus  and 
Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Zephyms,  and 
Notus.  Ho  dwelt  in  a  care  of  Mount  Heemas. 
in  Thrace.  He  carried  off  Orithyia,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica,  by  whom  be  begot 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Pbjneue. 
who  are  therefore  called  Bortada.  In  the  Per 
sian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Athenians  by  destroying  the  ships 
of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (II.,  xx,  228),  Boreas  begot  twelv* 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mode  of 
expressing  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those 
horses.  Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens, 
where  a  festival,  Boreatmi,  was  celebrated  in 
bis  honor. 

BobSum  (Bopeiov).  1.  (Now  Malin  Head),  the 
northern  promontory  of  Hibernia  (now  Inland). 
— 2.  (Now  Rat  Teyona»\  a  promontory  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  forming  the  eastern 
headland  of  the  Great  Svrtis. — 3.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (now 
Ceylon). 

Bo&bub  Mohs  (Bopeiov  Spoe),  a  mountain  is 
Arcadia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alpbeas  and  Enretaa, 
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Boaics  Porrus  (Bopetor  M/tt/v),  a  harbor  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

BoastPFA  (ra  Bopatmra :  Bopoiirmpi6c :  now 
Bourta),  a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  south  of  Babylon, 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  and  as 
the  chief  residence  of  the  Ofcaldean  astrologers. 
The  Greeks  held  it  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana 
(Artemis). 

Bortsthekes  (BopvoOtvtK  •  now  Dnieper),  af- 
terward Dak aprjs,  a  river  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  flows  into  the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Near  its  mouth,  and 
at  its  junction  with  the  Hypanis,  lay  the  town 
Borysthexxs  or  Borysthenis  (now  Jivdak), 
also  called  Ouu,  Olbiopolis,  and  Miletopoub, 
a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most  important 
Greek  city  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine.  (Eth- 
nic, BopvmevirtK,  'OiiioiroZiTiif.) 

Bosporus  (B6o-7ropof),  L  e,  O&ford,  the  name 
of  any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially 
applied  to  the  two  following:  1.  The  Thraci- 
as  Bosporus,  (now  Channel  of  OonttantinopUY 
unites  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  with 
the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  called  Botponu  from  Io,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  were  the  celebrated 
SmTLEOADEs.  Darius  constructed  a  bridge 
across  the  Bosporus  when  he  invaded  Soythia. 
— 2.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (now  Strati*  of 
Kafa)  unites  the  Palus  Meeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof, 
with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed,  with 
the  Tanais  (now  Don),  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  CiKMxan,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  modern  Crimea,  the  Milesians 
founded  the  town  of  Panticapeeum,  also  called 
Bosporus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapseum 
subsequently  founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straus.  These  cities, 
being  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  soon  be- 
came places  of  considerable  importance ;  and  a 
kingdom  gradually  arose,  of  wnich  Panticape- 
ran  was  the  capital,  and  which  eventually  in- 
emded  the  whole  of  the  Crimea.  The  first 
lungs  we  road  of  were  the  ArchienactidsB,  wbo 
reigned  forty-two  rears,  from  B.0. 480  to  488. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  L  and  his 
descendants.  Several  of  these  kings  were  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  wbo  obtained 
annually  a  large  supply  of  corn  from  the  Bos- 
porus. The  last  of  these  kings  was  Pnrisades, 
who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Scythians,  vol- 
untarily ceded  his  dominions  to  Mithradates  the 
Great  On  the  death  of  Mithradates,  his  son 
Pharnaces  was  allowed  by  Pompey  to  succeed 
to  the  dominion  of  Bosporus  ;  and  we  subse- 

rtly  find  a  series  of  Lings,  who  reigned  in 
country  till  a  late  period,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Soman  emperors. 

Bostae  (haoTup,  Buorapor).  1.  A  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  with  Hamilcar  and  Has- 
arnbaL  the  son  of  Hatmo,  fought  against  M. 
Atflios  Reguras,  in  Africa,  B.C.  256,  but  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  be  received 
from  the  sens  of  Regains. — *.  A  Carthaginian 


general,  under  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain,  set  at  lib- 
erty the  Spanish  hostages  kept  at  Saguntum, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Rostra  (ri  BSarpa,  Old  Testament  Bozrah: 
Boor^vof  and  -alof  :  now  Butrah,  ruins),  a  city 
of  Arabia,  in  an  Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  Damascus. 
It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Trajan,  who 
made  it  a  colony.  Under  the  later  emperors  H 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric 

BorriA,  Bottlsa,  Bottucis  (BoTrfa,  Borr«- 
ala,  Borruuts :  Boroafof),  a  district  in  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Axius,  ex 
tended  in  the  time  of  Thneydides  to  Pieria  on 
the  west  It  contained  the  towns  of  Pella  and 
Ichnte  near  the  sea.  The  Bottuei  were  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  wbo,  being  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Macedonian  Chalcidice,  north  of  Olynthus, 
which  was  called  Bottiee  (Bomm/). 

BottIce.     Vid  Bottia. 

[Bovekka  (now  Cabrera),  a  small  Island  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Sardinia.] 

BoviIncm  (Bovianius :  now  Bojano),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium,  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  ool 
onized  by  Augustus  with  vsterana 

.Bovtllk  (Bovillensis),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome. 
Near  it  Clodks  was  killed  by  Milo  (RO.  62) ; 
and  here  was  the  saorarimn  of  the  Julia  gens. 

BracXea  Aogosta  (now  Braga\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis :  at  Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  aqueduct  eVe. 

Brachman.se  or  -I  (Bpax/uive f),  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a 
caste  of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmins),  some- 
times, apparently,  for  all  the  people  whose  re- 
ligion was  Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a 
particular  tribe. 

Braobodes  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpax&iyc  fapa . 
now  Rat  Kapoudiah),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Byzaeena,  in  Northern  Africa,  forming  the 
northern  headland  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Brachylles  or  Bbacbtllas  (BpaxiXXiK,  Boa- 
x6XKa{\  a  Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  or  Antigonus  Doson  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynoseephake,  RC. 
197,  be  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Phil- 
ip's army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes 
by  the  Roman  party  in  that  city. 

[Braoancs  (now  Brandano),  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  whioh  falls  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinns :  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia.] 

BRANOnln^t  (al  Bpayxloat:  dow  Jtronda, 
ruins)  afterward  DidJma  or  -i  (ra  ABvpa,  oi 
tkiovpoi),  a  place  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ionia,  a 
little  south  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Didymeus  (Ai- 
ov/tftff).  This  oracle,  which  the  Iontans  hekl 
in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo  or  Smieras 
of  Delphi,  and  a  Milesian  woman.  The  reputed 
descendants  of  this  Branchus,  the  Branchiate 
(oi  Bpayxloat),  were  the  hereditary  ministers  of 
this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures 
of  the  tempi*  to  Darius  or  Xerxes ;  and,  when 
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Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Brenchidat, 
tearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  remove  them  to  a  distant  part  of  hi*  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or 
Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander 
for  the  treason  of  their  forefathers.  The  tem- 
ple, called  Didymteum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Bbanohto  (Bpuyxoe).     Vid  Beanchjd.*. 

Baairaorioa.     Via.  Aclkbci. 

[BrakooChcm  (now  Branuuter),  a  city  of  the 
Ieeni  or  Simeni  in  Britannia  Romans.] 

[BBANOoiNnm  (now  Woreetttr)  or  Branohi- 
vu,  a  town  of  the  Boduni  in  Britannia  Romana.] 

BbasJdas  (BpaoUae),  aoa  °f  Tellis,  the  most 
dietinguahed  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war.  In  BC.  424,  at  the  head  of 
a  email  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march 
through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and 
joined  Perdiecas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  prom- 
ised co-operation  against  the  Athenians.  By 
his  military  skill,  and  the  confidence  which  his 
character  inspired,  be  gained  possession  of 
many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia  subject  to 
Athens ;  his  greatest  acquisition  was  Amphip- 
ohs.  In  422  be  gained  a  brilliant  victory  oyer 
Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an  Athenian 
force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  be  was  slain 
in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  honored  him  as  a  hero  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  Vid  Diet,  of 
Ant,  art  Bbasidha. 

BeatusfanyIum  (bow  Brattupanie,  near  Brt- 
te*il\  the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia 
Belgica. 

Bbaubon  (Bpavpuv:  Bpavpuvioe:  now  Vrao- 
aa  or  Vrana),  a  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  the  River  Erasmus,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence 
called  Bravronia,  and  in  whose  honor  the  fes- 
tival Brauronia  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
Vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  a  v. 

Baxosrlo  (near  Stony,  ruins,  east  of  Co- 
moro), a  Roman  munieipinm  in  Lower  Panno- 
nia  on  the  Danube,  where  Valentinian  L  died. 

Baunrus.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who,  in  B.O.  890,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took 
Rome.  After  besieging  the  Capitol  for  six 
months,  be  quitted  the  city  upon  receiving  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  for  the 
Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  his  booty. 
But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the  popular 
legends"  that  Camillus  and  a  Roman  army  ap- 
peared at  the  moment  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Camil- 
lus, and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army 
were  slam  to  a  man.— 2.  The  chief  leader  of 
the  Gaols  who  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
HO.  280,  £79.  In  280  Ptolemy  Ceraunue  was 
defeated  by  the  Gauls  tinder  Belgius,  and  slain 
in  battle ;  and  Brennus  in  the  following  year 
penetrated  into  the  sooth  of  Greece,  but  be  was 
defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men  were 
■lain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life. 

Brbcci,  a  powerful  people  of  Pannonia,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube, 
soak  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
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Panoonians  and   Dalmatians    against   the  Ro- 
mans, AJ).  6. 

Banna,  a  Rffitian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.    (Hor,  Conn,  iv,  14,  11.) 

Bbiabbob.     Vid.  JBaMOH. 

BbjohoiLs  (BpuctwUu),  a  place  in  Sicily  not 
far  from  Leontim. 

Bbiqaktbs,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
island  from  the  Abus  (now  Hvmber)  to  the  Ro- 
man wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast 
oorner  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Pariaii.  The  Brigantes  consequently  inhabited 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of 
Lancashire,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland. Their  capital  was  Eboraguu.  They 
were  conquered  by  Petilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  There  was  also  a  tribe  of  Bri- 
gantes in  the  sooth  of  Ireland,  between  the  riv- 
ers Birgus  (now  Barrow)  and  Dabrona  (now 
Bladcnater),  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary. 

BaiGAHrii,  a  tribe  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  Lake 
BbioaktInto,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

BaiGAjrrUnra  Laous  (now  Bodentee  or  Lak* 
of  Constance),  also  called  Yineti's  and  Acao- 
mce,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Helvetii  on  the  south,  by  the 
Rsetii  on  the  southeast,  and  by  the  Vindebci  on 
the  north.  Near  an  island  on  it,  probably  JW- 
chenau,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelici  in  a 
naval  engagement. 

Bbioantidx.  1.  (Now  Briatifon),  a  town  of 
the  Segusiani  in  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian 
Alps. — 2.  (Now  Corunna),  a  sea-port  town  of 
the  Luoenses,  in  Galhecia  in  Spain,  with  a  light- 
house, which  is  stall  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
having  been  repaired  in  1791,  and  which  is  now 
called  La  Torn  de  Hertule*. — 8.  (Now  Bregma), 
a  town  of  the  Brigantini  Vindelici,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance. 

Brilesbus  (BpiXijaooc\  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
northeast  of  Athens. 

Booto  (Bpuiul  "  the  angry  or  the  terrifying," 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one.) 

Bbiniates,  a  people  in  Liguria,  sooth  of  the 
Po,  near  the  modern  Brignolo. 

Brisbis  (BoioVf),  daughter  of  Brises  of  Lyr- 
neesus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seized  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire 
feud  between  the  two  heroes.  Vid  Acuitj.ib 
Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamla. 

Bbitannia  (i  BperrovKcij  or  Bptravinij,  sc 
vijooc,  fl  Bperravia  or  Bperavla :  Bptrravoi,  Bpt 
ravoi,  Britanoi,  Brittones),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  aIbiost 
('Aa6iov,  'AXovlav,  Inmla  Albiontan).  Hibernia 
or  Inland  is  usually  spoken  of  us  a  separate 
island,  but  it  is  sometimes  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Insula:  Bbjtaxxioje  Boero- 
viKoi  vr/ooi),  which  also  comprehended  the  small- 
er islands  around  the  ooast  of  Great  Britain.  .  The 
etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  aerived  by  most  writers  from  the  Celtic 
word  brith  or  brit,  "  painted,"  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  color :  whatever  may  be  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  since  in  the 
Gsslio  the  inhabitants  are  called  Bn/thon,  and 
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their  language  Brytkoneg.  The  name  Albion  is 
probably  derived  from  the  wAite  cliffs  of  the 
Wand  [for  the  more  correct  derivation,  vid.  Al- 
»o«]  ;  but  writers  who  derived  the  names  of 
all  lands  and  people  from  a  mythical  ancestor, 
connected  the  name  with  one  Albion,  the  son 
of  Neptune.  The  Britons  were  Celts,  belong- 
ing to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  Cvmry, 
and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  manners  and  customs 
were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gaols ;  bat, 
separated  more  than  the  Gaols  from  intercourse 
with  emhzed  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaol,  and  hence 
Drnidism,  according  to  Ca?sar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaol  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which 
Ibe  more  civilized  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They 
painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  color  extracted 
from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in 
battle,  and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a 
later  time  the  Beige  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and 
settled  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  driv- 
ing the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
.It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  obtained  any  knowledge  of  Britain.  In 
early  times  the  Phoenicians  visited  the  Scilly 
Wands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  tin ;  but  whatever  knowledge 
they  acquired  of  the  country  they  jealously  kept 
secret,  and  it  only  transpired  that  there  were 
CissrraiDBS,  or  Tin  hlandt,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchants  of  Massilia,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Ptthiaa,  who  soiled  round  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  tills  time  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  forn/of 
a  triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Another  important  mis- 
take, which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  time, 
was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul 
and  Spain.  As  the  northwestern  coast  of  Spain 
was  supposed  to  extend  too  for  to  the  north,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Gaol  to  run  northeast,  the 
lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie  between 
Spain  and  Gaul  The  Romans  first  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  island  by  Cesar's 
invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain  (BO. 
66,  64),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion  be 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  southeast 
of  the  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  as  in- 
dependent as  before.  The  Romans  made  no 
further  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(AD.  48),  they  again  landed  in  Britain,  and  per- 
manently subdued  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames.  They  now  began  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  the  other  parts  of  the  island  -,  and  the 
great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  over 
the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under  Boadicxa, 
still  further  consolidated  the  Roman  dominions. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  FetUios  CereaDs  and 
Johns  Frontinus  made  several  successful  expe- 
ditions against  the  Satrais  and  the  Bmoantis ; 
and  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  was  at  length 
finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  seven 
sampaigns  (78-84)  subdued  the  whole  of  the 


island  as  for  north  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  tha 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now 
called  Britannia  Romano,  and  the  northern  part, 
inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  Britannia  Barbara 
or  Caledonia.  The  Romans,  however,  gave  op 
the  northern  conquests  of  Agricola  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  rampart  of  turf  from 
the  jEstuarium  Ituna  (now  Boheay  Frith)  to  the 
German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  for  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola, 
and  erected  a  rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called 
Grime*  Dike,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  sig- 
nifying great  or  powerful.  The  Caledonians 
afterward  broke  through  this  wall ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  repeated  devastations  of  the 
Roman  dominions,  the  Emperor  Sevens  went 
to  Britain  in  208,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  in  person.  He  died  in  the  island 
at  Eboracum  (tlbw  York)  in  211,  after  erecting  ' 
a  solid  stone  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  a  little  north  of  the  rampart  of 
Hadrian*  After  the  death  of  Severus,  the  Ro- 
mans relinquished,  forever  all  their  conquests 
north  of  this  wait  In  287  Carausius  assumed 
the  purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor, 
independent  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till 
his  assassination  by  Alleetus  in  298.  Alleetut 
reigned  three  years,  and  Britain  was  recovered 
for  the  emperors  in  296.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (805), 
Britain  fell  to  the  share  of  Constantius,  who 
died  at  Eboracum  in  806,  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  assumed  in  the  island  the  title  of  Oajsar. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Caledonians,  who  now 
appear  under  the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  the 
Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  un- 
able to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assist- 
ance. In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I,  Tbeodo- 
sius,'  the  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  (867) ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  Constantino,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407),  withdrew 
all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  island,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  GauL  *  The  Britons 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  length,  in  447,  they 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  who  lie- 
came  the  masters  of  Britain.  The  Roman  do- 
minions of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a 
legatus  of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  the 
country  into  two  provinces,  .Britannia  Superior 
and  Inferior,  of  which  the  latter  contained  the 
earliest  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  the  former  the  later  conquest* 
in  the  north,  the  territories  of  the  SHures,  Bri 
gantes,  &c  Upon  the  new  division  of  the  prov 
mces  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Britain  waa 
governed  by  a  viearitu,  subject  to  the  prafectm 
oratorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces :  (1.)  Britannia  Prima,  the  country  south 
of  the  Thames;  (2.)  ■  Britannia Seeunda,  Wales; 
(8.)  Maxima  Gtuariewit,  the  country  between 
149 
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tba  Thame*  and  the  H amber ;  (4)  Fiona  Oatar- 
ientit,  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Roman  wall  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
fifth  province,  Valentia,  which  existed  for  a  short 
time,  including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  be- 
yond the  Roman  wall. 

Britannicus,  son  of  the  Kmperor  Claudius 
and  Messalina,  was  bom  AD.  42.  Agrippina, 
the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  adopt  her  own  son,  and  give  him  pre- 
cedence over  Britannicus.  This  son,  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  ascended  the  throne  in  54,  and  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in  the  following  year. 

[Britomaris,  a  leader  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  caused  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  their  bodies  to  be  mangled  with 
every  possible  indignity :  this  act  brought  upon 
him  and  his  people  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
mans.] 

Bbitokabtis  (Bpuo/itfpnc  usually  derived 
from  [Spirit,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  /lupric,  a 
maiden),  was  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  and  Carme,  and  beloved  by  Minos,  who 
pursued  her  nine  months,  till  at  length  she 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  into  a  goddess.  She  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Cretan  divinity  who  presided 
over  the  sports  of  the  chase;  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
Crete  she  was  naturally  placed  in  some  relation 
with  the  latter  goddess ;  and  at  length  the  two 
divinities  became  identified,  and  Britomortis  is 
called  in  one  legend  the  daughter  of  Latona  (Le- 
to).  At  JEgina  Britomartis  Was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Aphtea. 

EBbit5nes.     Via.  Britannia.] 
Brivates  Poetds  (now  Bay  de  Pirmebe ;  ac- 
cording to  D'Anville,  Brett),  a   harbor   of  the 
Nomnetes  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.] 

Beixellum  (Brixellanus :  now  BregeUa  or 
Brucella),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put 
himself  to  death,  AD.  69. 

Bkixia  (Brixianus:  now  Bre$cia\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Comum  to 
Aquileia,  through  which  the  River  Mella  flowed 
(fiavut  tptam  moili  percurrit  flumint  Mella,  Ca- 
tolL,  lxvii,  88).  It  was  probably  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  was  afterward  a  town  of  the 
Libui  and  then  of  the  Cenomani,  and  finally 
became  a  Roman  municipium  with  the  righto  of 
a  colony, 

BaSmfus  (Bpqutof),  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  i.  «,  the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of 
the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  Bpl/iu), 

Baoimcs.     Vid.  Cyclopes. 

BruchIuh.     Vid  Alexandria. 

Bbcctbbi,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Amisia  (now  Emi),  and  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Luppia  (now  Lime).  The 
Bructeri  joined  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  A.D.  69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin, 
Vilkda,  who  had  so  much  influence  among  the 
German  tribes,  was  a  native  of  their  country. 
A  few  years  afterward  the  Bructeri  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii. 
(Tac,  Gtrm,  83.) 

BbdndCsIum  or  BrcndIsJum  (Bpevryoiov,  Bpev- 
rtaiav :  Brundusinus :  now  Brindiri),  a  town  in 
Calabria,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  form- 
ing an  excellent  harbor,  to  which  the  place  owed 
HO 


its  importance.  fae  Appia  Via  terminated  at 
Brundisium,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Greece  and  the  East  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin, 
although  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  .the  Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diome- 
des.  It  was  at  first  governed  by  kings  of  its 
own,  but  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  245.  The  poet  Pacuvius  was  bora 
at  this  town,  and  Virgil  died  here  on  his  return 
from  Greece,  BC.  19. 

Bbutidids  Nigeb.  Vid.  Niger.] 
Bbuttiaxus  Lustbicub.  Vid.  Lustbioos.] 
BaiTrrus.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom  Ci- 
cero wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acflius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  BC.  46. — %  A 
philosopher,  with  whom  M.  Cicero  the  younger 
studied  at  Athens  in  B.C.  44.] 
[Brothus  Sura.  Vid.  Sura.] 
BruttIum,  Bblttius,  and  Brlttiorum  Ages 
(Bperria:  Bruttius),  more  usually  called  Brut- 
tii, after  the  inhabitants,  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  Italy,  separated  from  Lucania  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii, 
and  surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  country  called  in  ancient  times 
(Enotria  and  Italia.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, as  the  Apennines  run  through  it  down  to 
the  Sicilian  Straits  ;  it  contained  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle,  and  the  valley  produced  good 
corn,  olives,  and  fruit  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  (Enotrians.  Subsequently 
some  Lucanians,  who  had  revolted  from  their 
countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  were  henoe  called  Bruttii  or  Bret- 
tii,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  "  rebels"  in  the 
language  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how 
ever,  inhabited  only  the  interior  of  the  land; 
the  coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the 
allies  of  Hannibal,  they  lost  their  independence, 
and  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  se- 
verity. They  were  declared  to  be  public  slaves, 
and  were  employed  as  lictors  and  servants  of  the 
magistrates. 

Brutus,  JunIus.  1.  L,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus, 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only  by 
feigning-  idiocy,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Brutus.  After  Lucretia  hod  stabbed 
herself,  Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the 
Tarquins ;  and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  was  elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius 
Collatinus.  He  loved  his  country  better  than 
his  children,  and  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  who 
had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  He  fell 
in  battle  the  same  year,  fighting  against  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquinius.  Brutus  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  legends  about  the  expulsion  o?  the 
Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing what  part  of  the  account  is  historical— 8. 
D,  surnamed  Scsva,  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  BC.  839,  and  consul 
in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini. — 
3.  D.,  surnamed  Soeva,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.— 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  195, 

S raster  191,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
le  Great  Idseau  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors  sent  into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when 
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he  mobdaed  the  Isfari.  He  was  again  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171. — 6.  P,  trib- 
une of  the  pleba  196,  oorule  osdile  192,  praetor 
190,  proprSBtor  in  Further  Spain  189. — 6.  D, 
■uroamed  Qjlllmcvs  (Cali^ous)  or  Callaiocb, 
conaul  138,  commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his 
victory  over  the  Galled  be  obtained  his  sur- 
name. He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius, 
and  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
— 7.  D,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  77,  and  husband 
of  Sempronia,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline. — 8.  D,  adopted  by  A.  Poetumius  Al- 
bums, consul  99,  and  hence  called  Brutut  Albi- 
sua  He  served  under  Cesar  in  Gaul  and  in 
the  civil  war.  He  commanded  Caesar's  fleet  at 
the  siege  of  Massilia,  49,  and  was  afterward 
placed  over  Further  GauL  On  his  return  to 
Borne  Brutus  was  promised  the  prcetorship  and 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  44.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Cte- 
aar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  he  went 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  prov- 
ince from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against 
him,  and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the 
siege  was  raised  in  April,  43,  by  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  But  Bru- 
tes only  obtained  a  short  respite.  Antony  was 
preparing  to  march  against  him  from  the  north 
with  a  large  army,  and  Octavianus,  who  had 
deserted  the  senate,  was  marching  against  him 
from  the  south.  His  only  resource  was  flight, 
but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camilius,  a  Gaulish 
ehief,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  43,— 9. 
M,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  82,  that  he 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who 
commanded  Sulla's  fleet — 10.  L,  also  called 
Damasiffub,  praetor  82,  when  the  younger  Ma- 
rius was  blockaded  at  Fraeneste,  put  to  death 
at  Borne  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party. — 1 1.  M, 
married  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  83,  and  in 
77  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  in*  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  slain  by  command  of  Pom- 
pey.— 12.  M,  the  so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of 
No.  11  and  Servilia.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  his 
nncle  Cato  in  the  principles  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  Accordingly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  although  he 
was  the  murderer  of  his  father.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was  not  only  pardoned 
by  Caaar,  but  received  from  him  the  greatest 
marks  of  confidence  and  favor.  Caesar  made 
him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46,  and  prae- 
tor in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was 
persuaded  by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor 
under  the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the 
republic.  Vid.  Cssab.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  Brutus  spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and 
then  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  joined  by  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded in  Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were 
opposed  to  those  of  Octavianus  and  Antony. 
Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood 


'  of  Phflippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Bratoa 
was  victorious,  though  Cassius  was  defeated, 
but  in  the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and 

?ut  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Brutus's  wife  was 
oaciA,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  judgment 
and  original  power.  He  wrote  several  works, 
all  of  which  have  perished  He  was  a  literary 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  Tut- 
culana  Ditputaiionet,  Dt  ffiriibut,  and  Orator, 
and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutut  to  his 
dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bui- axis  (Bpiafif),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  lived  B.C.  372-312,  [one  of 
the  artists  engaged  in  adorning  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus  with  bas  reliefs.] 

Beyqi  or  Bayou  (Bpvyoi,  Bpiyec),  a  barbar- 
ous people  in  the  north  of  Macedonia,  probably 
of  LJynan  or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in 
Macedonia  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The 
Phrygians  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  emigrated  to 
Asia  in  early  times.     Vid.  Pheygia. 

[BuTsi.K  (Bpvoeai),  a  city  of  Laconia,  south- 
west from  Amyclae,  on  the  Eurotas,  contained 
a  temple  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  It  had  been 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pausaoias.] 

[Buba*ks  (Bov6ap7ic\  Boa  °f  Megabozus,  sent 
as  a  special  messenger  to  Macedonia,  but  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  oribed  to  neglect  his  duty. 
In  conjunction  with  Artacbaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which 
Xerxes  made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  Vid. 
Amos.] 

Bubassus  (MOaoooc ),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
east  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
(Bubassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  (Ji  Xeaeo- 
vqeot  ii  bv6aooir))  on  which  it  stood  Ovid 
speaks  of  Bubtuidet  nurut  (Mel^  ix.,  643.) 

Bubastis  (Boiiaortc),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isia,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Diana  (Artemis),  since  she  was 
the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat  was  sacred 
to  her,  and 'she  was  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  cat,  or  of  a  female  with  the  head  of  a  cat, 

Bubastis  or  -us  (Bovtaari^  or  -of ;  Bovtaeri- 
tw  :  ruins  at  Tel  Batta),  the  capital  of  the  No- 
mos  Bubastites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubas- 
tis, whose  annual  festival  was  kept  here.  Un- 
der the  Persians  the  city  was  dismantled,  and 
lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Bub  ulcus,  C.  JunTls,  consul  BC.  317,  a  sec- 
ond time  in  313,  and  a.  third  time  in  811 ;  in  the 
last  of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  cen- 
sor in  309,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  h«  defeat- 
ed the  djquians;  in  his  dictatorship  he  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed 
in  his  third  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  tem- 
ple were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius 
Pictor. 

Bt  cxpha  la  or -lA(Boweef  aAa  or-dXeia:  [now 
probably  Mung,  nearl/Arfum),  a  city  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (now  Jhelum),  in  Northern  India  (the 
Punjab),  built  by  Alexander  after  his  battle  with 
Porus,  in  memory  of  his  favorite  charger  Bu- 
cephalus, whom  he  buried  here.  It  stood  at 
the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the  river 
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<md  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (February 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat 

BCcbphalus  (Bow*t0aXof ),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchased 
for  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able 
to  break  in  except  the  youthful  Alexander. 
This  horse  carried  Alexander  through  his  Asi- 
atic campaigns,  and  died  in  India  B.C.  827. 
Vid  Buokphala. 

[BooiixIncs,  called  Bcooliakus  by  Appian, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Cauar  who  afterward  con- 
spired against  him :  be  was  one  of  Caesar" b  mur- 
derers.] 

[Bvoouocm  Ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Kile,  the  same  as  the  Phatneticum  Ostium. 
■Vid.  Nilus.] 

[Bucolion  (BovKoXiuv).  1,  A  son  of  Loome- 
don  and  the  nymph  Caly  be. — 2.  A  prince  of  Ar- 
cadia, son  of  Lycoon,  grandson  of  Cypselus.1 

[Bucolion  (fiovieoMuv,  ii),  a  small  city  of  Ar- 
cadia.] 

BddalIa,  a  tbwn  in  Lower  Pannonia,  near  Sir- 
mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Decius. 

BudImi  (hovdlvoi),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  north  of  the  Sauromatee,  in  the  steppes  of 
Southern  Russia.  Herodotus  (iv,  108)  calls  the 
nation  yAaiwtov  re  koZ  irvfifiov,  which  some  inter- 
pret "with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,"  and  others 
■  painted  blue  and  red."  [In  their  territory  was 
a  mountain  called  Budinhs,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Borysthenes.] 

But><3eon  (Boi'fio/wv),  a  fortress  in  Salamis,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  opposite  Me- 
gara. 

Boxis  (BovX(f)  and  Spertiuas  (XnepSCric),  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  weut  to  Xerxes  and  offer- 
ed themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the 
murder  of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to 
Sparta;  but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by 
the  king. 

Bulis  (BcCX<f :  BovXwf ),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Bawtia. 

Bullis  (Bullinus,  BuUio,  -Oris,  BulHensis),  a 
town  of  niyria,  on  the  coast,  south  of  Apollonia, 
capital  of  the  Bullion**. 

Bupalds  and  his  brother  Athknis,  sculptors 
of  Chios,  lived  about  B.C.  500,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax, 
which  the  poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

JBophagivm  (BovAuyiov),  a  small  town  of  Ar- 
ia, on  the   Buphagus,  which  flows  between 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis  and  HerreaJ 

[Buphras  (Vovippdc),  a  mountain  in  Messenia, 
near  Pylos. 

EDPORTUMus  (BoviropSpot),  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
between  Hermione  and  Trcezene:  on  it 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  one 
of  Bacchus.] 

BupaXafcii(Bovirpu(rwv:  -oici>c,  -atuv,  -atiy; ), 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (Bovpa :  Bovpalof ,  Bovpioj :  ruins  near 
KalavrytTo),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achoia, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  He- 
lice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt 

BubdIgala  (BovptlyaXa :  now  Bordeaux),  the 
capital  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garumna  (now  Oaronne), 
was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
and  at  a  later  time  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  lit- 
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erature  and  learning.     It  was  the  birth-place  ol 
the  poet  Ausouius. 

BorgundiOnis  or  BuaouNDJh,  a  powerful  na- 
tion of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  oetween  the 
Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Vandals  or  Goths.  They 
pretended,  however,  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Romans,  whom  Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in 
Germany  as  garrisons,  but  this  descent  was  evi- 
dently invented  by  them  to  obtain  more  easi- 
ly from  the  Romans  a  settlement  west  of  the 
Rhine.  They  were  driven  ont  of  their  original 
abodes  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  by 
the  Gepidffi,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mi- 
grated west  and  settled  in  the  country  on  the 
Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
their  neighbors  the  Alemanni.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  settled  west  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul, 
where  they  founded  the  powerful  Kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva 
and  Lyons. 

Bcxil,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  near  the 
sources  of  the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  Vistula, 
and  joined  the  Maroomanni  in  their  war  against 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelins. 

Bcrrub,  AfbanIus,  was  appointed  by  Clau- 
dius pnefectus  prtetorio  AJ).  62,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Seneca,  conducted  the  education 
of  Nero.  He  opposed  Nero's  tyrannical  acta, 
and  was  at  length  poisoned  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  63. 

Bursa.      Vid.  Plahcds. 

Bursao  (Bursaoensis,  Bursavolensis),  a  town 
of  the  Autngonie  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis. 

BusIris  (Bowripif),  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Lysianaasa,  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  all  foreigners  that  visited  Egypt 
Hercules,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise 
seised  and  led  to  the  altar,  but  he  broke  bis 
chains  and  slew  Busing.  This  myth  seems  to 
point  out  a  time  when  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
customed to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their 
deities. 

BdbIris  (Boiatpic:  Bovaipiraf).  1.  (Now 
Aboutir,  ruins),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busi- 
rites  in  Lower  Egypt  stood  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  on  the  western  bonk  of  the  Nile, 
and  had  a  great  temple  of  Isis,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  standing. — 2.  (Now  Aboutir,  near 
Jizeh),  a  small  town  a  little  northwest  of 
Memphis. 

[Butas  (Botrac),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  who  wrote  in  elegiao  verse  an  account  of 
early  Roman  history.  Some  lines  on  the  fabu- 
lous origin  of  the  Lupercalia  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus.] 

Btrrio,  FarIds.  1.  N,  consul  EC.  247,  in 
the  first  Punio  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Drepanum. — 2.  M,  consul  24S,  also  in  the 
first  Punic  war.  In  218  he  was  appointed  die 
tator  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  oc- 
casioned by  the  battle  of  Cannss. — 8.  Q,  pnetor 
181,  with  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  In 
179  he  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding  a 
Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani. 

Buns  (Bovn?f).  1.  Son  of  either  Teleon,  or 
Pandion,  or  Amyous,  and  Zeuxippe.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  priest  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  the  Ereehthean  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon). The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadte  or 
Eteobutads  derived  their  origin  from  him ;  and 
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in  the  Erechthfium  on  the  Acropolis  there  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes. — [2.  An  Argive, 
-vho  went  with  Tlepolemus,  boo  of  Hercules, 
to  Rhodes:  when  the  latter  sailed  for  Troy, 
be  gave  over  the  island  to  Botes. — 3.  Armor- 
bearer  of  Anchises,  afterward  given  as  a  com- 
panion to  Iolus  by  bis  father  ./Eneas.  Apollo 
assumed  his  form  to  dissuade  Iulns  from  con- 
tinuing the  fight — i.  A  Trojan  companion  of 
./Eneas,  slain  by  Camilla.] 

Buthrotcx  ( BoodpuTov :  BovOpurtof.  now  Bu- 
trinto),  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  a  small  peninsula 
opposite  Corcyra,  was  a  flourishing  sea-port,  and 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans. 

BOto  (Botrru),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  worship- 
ped principally  in  the  town  of  Birro.  She  was 
the  nurse  of  Horus  and  Bubastis,  the  children  of 
Osiris  and  bis,  and  she  saved  them  from  the 
persecutions  of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in 
the  floating  island  of  Chemmis.  The  Greeks 
identified  her  with  Leto,  and  represented  her 
as  the  goddess  of  night  The  %hrew-mouse 
{jayaXij)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred  to  her. 

BCtO  (Bovtu,  Bovtj/,  or  Bofirof :  Bowro/rj/r : 
bow  Baltim  t  ruins),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Cbemmites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Se- 
bennytie  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of 
Buto  {BovruO)  Ziftvii,  also  1t6ewvTtKrj),  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in 
honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  held  at  the  city 
every  year. 

Bcxextcji  (Buxentlnus,  Buzentics :  now  Po- 
tuxutro),  originally  Ptxcs  (IlufotJf),  a  town  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lucania  and  on  the  River 
BcjcsimcB,  was  founded  by  Micythus,  tyrant 
of  Messana,  B.C.  471,  and  was  afterward,  a  Ro- 
man colony.' 

Brails!  Moxtes  (rd  BvfKtva  Bpij),  the  mount- 
sins  whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  myth- 
ical geography  of  45schylus  (Prom.,  811). 

Btblis  (BvfAtf),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Oaunus, 
whom  she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at 
length,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain. 

Btblus  (Bii^ior :  BvMiof  :  now  Jebeil),  a  very 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Berytus  and  Tripolis,  a  little  north  of  the  River 
Adonis.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Adonis.  It  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
petty  princes,  the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  by 
Pompey. 

Bytazora  (BvK&Zupa  :  now  BiliaxX  a  town  in 
Paonia,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  River  Astycus. 

Bvssa  (Bvpaal  the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

BriAcfcM  or  Byzacena  Regio  (Bvguxiov,  Bv- 
iasic  X"Pa  '•  southern  part  of  Tunit),  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 
VUL  Africa,  p.  28,  b. 

BtzahtIm  BcriftOres,  the  general  name  of 
the  historians  who  have  given  an  account  of 
the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  AD.  825,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire,  1453.  They  all  wrote 
in  Greek,  and  may  be  divided  into  different 
classes.  1.  The  historians  whose  collected 
works  form  an  uninterrupted  history  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  whose  writings  are  there- 
fore called  Corjnu  Hittoria  Byzantina.  They 
arc,  (1.)  Zona  a  as,  who  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  brings  bis  liistory  down  to 


1188.  (2.)  Niczfhorto  AooiuxATOS,  whose  his- 
tory extends  from  1188  to  1206.  (3.)  Nioxruo- 
ros  Grbooras,  whose  history  extends  from 
1204  to  1881.  (4.)  Laonicus  Chalcondyi.es, 
whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462:  his 
work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1565. — 2.  The  chronographers,  who  give  a  brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times. 
These  writers  are  very  numerous:  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Georqigs  Stnckllds, 
Thbophakkb,  Nicephorus,  Csdrknus,  Simeon 
Metafhrastes,  Miohakl  Glycas,  the  authors 
of  the  Ckronicon  Pcuehale,  Ac. — 3.  The  writers 
who  have  treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  such  as  Zosmus,  Procofivs,  Ada-  • 
trias,  Anna  Comnena,  Ac— 4.  The  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  constitution,  antiquities, 
Ac,  of  the  empire,  such  as  Laurentivs  Lydus, 
Const  antinus  VX  Porphtrooennetus.  A  col 
lection  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  published 
at  Paris  by  command  of  Louis  XIV,  in  86  vols, 
fol,  1645-1711.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with 
additions,  was  published  at  Venice,  in  23  vols. 
foL,  1727-1783.  A  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  wts  commenoedby  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828, 
8vo,  and  is  still  in  oourse  of  publication. 

Byzantium  (Bvfuvnov  :  Bvfu'vnof,  Byzantius : 
now  Constantinople),  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  B.C.  658, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  the  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon).  It  was  situated  on  two  hills,  was 
forty  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its  acropolis 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio.  Its 
favorable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  Fausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platans,  B.C. 
479 ;  and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  expelled  from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus 
in  390,  and  the  city  remained  independent  for 
some  years.  Afterward  it  became  subject  in 
succession  to  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Pesoennins  Niger  and 
Severus,  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former : 
it  was  taken  by  Severus  AD.  196,  after  a  siege 
of  three  yean,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  de- 
stroyed. A  new  city  was  built  by  its  side  (880) 
by  Oonstantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  changed  its  name  into  Constanti- 
nopolis. 

[Byzas  (Bvfaf),  mythio  founder  of  Byzanti- 
um, j. ».] 

0. 

CXbIlia  or  -is  (KabaXia,  Katatef :  Ka6a7.dc, 
Ka&iAiof),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

CabXba  or  -in  (Kdiaaot :  KataoirrK),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Oabasltes,  in  Lower  Egypt 

CabillCnum  [or  CaballInum  (T£.at<Mlvov : 
nowl  Chdloni-tur-Sa6ne),  s  town  of  the  jEdui, 
on  the  Arar  (now  Saone),  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
bis,  was  'a  place  of  some  commercial  activity 
when  Caasar  was  in  Gaul  (B.C.  58).  At  s  later 
time  the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  here. 
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OABIRA. 


CADYTIS. 


Cablra  (ra  Kukipa :  now  Sivat),  a  place  in 
Pontua,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  Mount 
Paryadres :  a  frequent  residence  of  Mithradatee, 
who  was  defeated  here  by  Lucullus,  B.C.  71. 
Pompey  made  it  a  city,  and  Darned  it  Diospolia. 
Under  Augustus  it  was  called  Sebaste. 

Ciaitti  (Kd6eipot),  mystic  divinities  who  oo- 
<ior  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
meaning  of  their  name,  their  character  and  na- 
ture, are  quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly 
worshipped  at  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Im- 
bros,  and  their  mysteries  at  Samothrace  were 
solemnized  with  great  splendor.  Vid  Diet,  of 
Ant,  art  Cabeibia.  They  were  also  worship- 
ped at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  else- 
*  where.  Most  of  the  early  winters  appear  to 
have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus),  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling 
in  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Later 
writers  identify  them  with  Ceres  (Demeter), 
Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  Rhea,  and  regard 
their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honor  of  one 
of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify  the 
Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others,  again,  with  the  Roman  penates ;  but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  institu- 
tion to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cab? ix  (KaW/lj/ :  Ka6v?.7jv6( :  now  Golomtza), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
M.  Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Byzan- 
tine writers. 

Caoos,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  plun- 
dered the  surrounding  oountry.  When  Her- 
<  ules  came  to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  be  had 
taken  from  Geryon  in  Spain,  Cacus  stole  part 
of  the  cattle  while  the  hero  slept;  and,  as  he 
dragged  the  animals  into  his  cave  by  their  tails, 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  their  traces.  But 
when  the  remaining  oxen  passed  by  the  cave, 
those  within  began  to  bellow,  and  were  thus 
discovered,  whereupon  Cacus  was  sluiu  by  Her- 
cules. In  honor  of  his  victory,  Hercules  dedi- 
cated the  ara  mamma,  which  continued  to  exist 
ages  afterward  in  Rome. 

CacvpZeis  (Kaxitraptf  or  Kaxoirapif :  now 
Cambili),  a  river  in  Sicily,  south  of  Syracuse. 

Cadbna  (tH  Kutit/va),  a  strong  city  of  Cappa- 
<locia,  the  residence  of  the  last  king,  Archelaiis. 

Cadi  (KdcJot :  Kaim>6s :  now  Kodus),  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  ou  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

Cadmea.     Vid.  TasBM. 

Cadmus  (Kiiduoc).  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephasso,  and  brother  of 
Europa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Europa  was  car- 
ried off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent 
Cadmus  in  search  of  his  sister,  enjoining  him 
not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to  find  her, 
Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace,  but,  having  consult- 
ed the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was  commanded  by 
the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  cow 
should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmus  found 
the  cow  in  Phoois,  and  followed  her  into  Bceotia, 
where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cad- 
mus built  Cadmea,  afterward  the  citadel  of 
Thebes.  Intending  to  scrifioe  the  cow  to  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  he  sent  some  persons,  to  the 
neighboring  well  of  Mars  (Ares)  to  fetch  water. 
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This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  et 
Mars  (Ares),  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cad- 
mus. Thereupon  Cadmus  slew  the  dragon, 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed 
men  grew  up,  called  Sparii  or  the  Bourn,  who 
lolled  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him 
Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  solem- 
nity was  honored  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave 
to  Harmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Vulcan  (Hephaes- 
tus) or  from  Europa,  and  he  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  aud 
Polydorus.  Subsequently  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia quitted  Thebes,  and  went  to  the  Euche- 
lians :  this  people  chose  Cadmus  as  their  king, 
and  With  his  assistance  they  conquered  the  H- 
lyrians.  After  this  Cadmus  had  another  son, 
whom  he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and 
were  removed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Elysium. 
Cadmus  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece, 
from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters,  and  to  have  been  the  nrst  who  worked 
the  mines  of  Mount  Pangseon  in  Thrace.  The 
story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilization,  came  into  the 
country.  But  many  modern  writers  deny  the 
existence  of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
colony,  and  regard  Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  di- 
vinity.— 2.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandion,  thr 
earliest  Greek  historian  or  logographer,  live*' 
about  B.C.  640.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of 
Ionia  generally,  in  four  books,  but  the  work  ex- 
tant in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name  was  con- 
sidered a  forgery. 

Cadmus  (KdSuoc).  1.  (Now  Mount  Saba),  a 
mountain  in  Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus 
and  Lycus. — 2.  A  small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing 
north  into  the  Lycus. 

Cadubci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the 
oountry  now  called  Querci  (a  corruption  of  Ca- 
durci),  were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  ol 
linen,  coverlets,  Ac.  Their  capital  was  DrvONA, 
afterward  Civitas  Caduboobum,  now  Cahort, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  of  an  aqueduct  A  part  of  the  town  still 
bears  the  name  let  Oadurea*. 

CadO&u  (Kadoiotoi)  or  Q&im  (1*5 Aai),  a  pow- 
erful Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  southwest 
of  the  Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atrc- 
patene.  Under  the  Medo-Persian  empire  they 
were  troublesome  neighbors,  but  the  Syrian 
kin^s  appear  to  have  reduced  them  to  tributary 
auxiliaries. 

Cad  ins  (KuSvTigl  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Nceho,  king 
of  Egypt  after  his  defeat  of  the  "Syriacs"  at 
Maguolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  battle  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  that  in 
which  Necho  defeated  and  slew  King  Josiah  at 
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JiBDICUa 


Megidd-s  B.O.  608.  (Compare  Herod,  ii,  169 ; 
Hi,  6,  with  3  King*,  axiii,  and  2  Ckrtn,  xxxr, 
xxxvlV. 

Cactus.  1.  Caia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tam- 
aqoil,  wife  of  Tarquiuius  Prisons. — [2.  Mc- 
tiixa,  daughter  of  Q.  Caxdlius  Metellus  Mace- 
donious,  consul  B.C.  148,  married  C.  Servilius 
Vatia,  and  was  by  him  mother  of  P.  Servili- 
ua  Vatia  laauricus,  consul  B.C.  79;  a  second 
daughter  married  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiaa, 
consul  B.C.  111. — 3.  Daughter  of  L.  Cowilius 
Metellus  Calvus,  married  to  L.  Licinius  Lucul- 
lot,  and  by  ban  mother  of  the  celebrated  Luaul- 
lua,  the  conqueror  of  Mithradates. — i.  Daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Ctecilius  Metellus  Balearicus,  consul 
B.O.  128,  was  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.]— 
6.  Metxixa.  daughter,  of  L.  Metellus  Dalraati- 
cos,  consul  B.C.  119,  was  first  married  to  J2mil- 
ios  Scaur  us,  consul  in  116,  and  afterward  to 
the  dictator  Sulla.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the 
celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  fenst;  and,  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla,  for  some  re- 
ligious reasons,  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and 
had  ber  removed  from  his  house,  but  honored 
her  memory  with  a  splendid  funeral. — 6.  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  Attious,  called  Cajeilia, 
because  ber  father  took  the  name  of  hie  uncle, 
Q.  Ciecilius,  by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She 
was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Fid 
amen. 

C-KciiJU  Gkns,  plebeian,  claimed  descent 
from  Gscvlus,  the  founder  of  Prssneste,  or 
Otscae,  the  companion  of  iEueas.  Most  of  the 
Oecilii  are  mentioned  under  their  cognomens, 
Bas^.s  Mxxillus,  Rents:  for  others,  see  be- 
low. 

Caciiics.  1.  Q,  a  wealthy  Roman  eques, 
who  adopted  bis  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and 
left  the  tatter  a  fortune  of  teu  millions  of  ses- 
terces.— 2,  C<koii.ujs  Calactinot,  a  Greek  rhet- 
orician at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Cale  A  etc  in  Sicily  (whence  his 
name  Calactinus).  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  on  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  historical 
subjects.  All  these  works  are  now  lost;  but 
they  were  in  great  repute  with  the  rhetori- 
cians and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. — 8.  G*- 
aucB  Statics,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave,  he  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Statiut, 
which  was  afterward,  probably  when  he  receiv- 
ed his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of  cogno 
men,  and  he  became  known  as  Ciecilius  Sta- 
tins. He  died  B.C.  168.  We  have  the  titles 
of  forty  of  his  dramas,  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  them  are  preserved.  They  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  class  of  Palfiatct,  that  is,  were 
free  translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of 
Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  Cacilius  in  the  first  rank  of  comio 
poets,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 
[The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Spen- 
gel,  Monachii,  1829,  4to;  they  are  given  also 
in  Bothe's  Poet  a  Scinici  Latini,  voL  v„  p.  128, 

*w] 

CjecIka,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Etrus- 
can city  of  Volaterras,  probably  derived  from  the 
River  Ctecina,  which  flows  by  the  town.  •  1.  A 
Omcmk,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-suit, 
BjC.  69. — %.  A,  Cjwina,  son  of  the  preceding, 


published  a  libijlous  work  agaiust  Ciesai,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  sent  into  exile  after  the 
battle  of  Pharaalia,  B.C.  48. .  He  afterward 
joined  the  Pompcians  in  Africa,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  46,  he  surrendered  to 
Ca»ar,  who  spared  his  life,  Cicero  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  to  Carina,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  ability.  Ceecina  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Etrutca  Disci  plma. — 3.  A.  Csciha 
Ssvzans,  a  distinguished  general  in  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  governor 
of  Mccsia  in  A.D.  6,  when  he  fought  against  the 
two  Batos  iu  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Paonouia.  Vid.  Bato.  In  1ft  be 
fought  as  the  legate  of  Germanicus  against 
Arminius,  and.  iu  consequence  of  his  success, 
received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.— 4.  Gscima 
Tuscus,  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  govern- 
or of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making 
use  of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He 
returned  from  banishment  on  the  death,  of  Nero, 
A.D.  68. — 5.  A  Cjkclna  Aliencs,  was  quajs- 
tor  in  Btctica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Gal- 
bo.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany  ;  but  buiug 
detected  in  embezzling  some  of  the  public  mon- 
ey, the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted. 
Cfficiua,  in  revenge,  joined  ViteUiua,  and  was 
sent  by  the  latter  into  Italy  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  toward  the  end  of  68. 
After  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  hud  siege  to  Placentia,  from  which 
ho  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined 
by  Fabius  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitelline, 
and  their  united  forces  gained  a  victory  over 
Otho's  army  at  Bedriacuin.  Yitellius  Laving 
thus  gained  the  throne,  Ctecina  was  made  con- 
sul on  the  first  of  September,  69,  and  was  short- 
ly afterward  sent  against  Antoninus  Primus,  the 
general  of  Vespasian.  But  he  agoiu  proved  a 
traitor,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian. 
Some  years  afterward  (79)  he  conspired  against 
■Vespasian,  and  was  shun  by  order  of  Titus. — 
6.  Dkcius  Ai.binus  Ckcijia,  a  Roman  satirist 
in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

CacRcus  (Koi*ivof  or  KaiKivoc),  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylaciua  by 
the  town  Gecinum. 

CkcObcs  Ageb,  a  marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclre,  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  (Caeubum)  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation 
of  this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  Vid.  Did.  of 
Ant^  p.  1207,  a,  second  edition.  ' 

GccOxus,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vol 
can,  is  said  to  have  founded  Praeueste. 

[CjtDicnm,  M.  1.  A  Roman  centurion,  was 
elected  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled 
to  Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  890 :  he  is  said  to  have  carried  to 
Camillus  the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing 
him  to  the  command. — 2.  C,  one  of  the  legates 
of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  B.C.  298.] 

[Gcmcus,  two  mythical  personages  men- 
tioned in  the  JEneii  of  Virgil.  J 
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Gsi.is  or  0*ucs  Vibenna,  tho  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  either  of  Romulos  or  of  Tarquinios 
Priscua,  and  to  hare  settled  with  his  troops  on 
the  hill  called  after  him  the  Ceelisn. 
Csxlos  or  Cojiius.       1.   Antifater.      Vid. 

AXTIPATEB. 2.      AUBKLIANUS.         Vid     AuRELIA- 

kcs. — 8.  Caldos.    Fid  Caldus. — i.  Rotob.    Fid 
Rorus. 

GmlIvb  or  C<elId8  Mods.     Vid.  Roma. 

Qmsx  (Kaivat:  now  Senn),  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Lycus. 

Gsne,  CenepSlis,  or  NeafSub  (Katvi)  iroXtt, 
tibi  ir6Xtf :  now  Keneh),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
3n  the  right  bonk  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  Cop- 
to*,  and  opposite  to  Tentyra. 

CjtNiOB  (Kaivevc),  one  of  the  Lapithes,  son 
of  Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a  maiden 
named  Cenis,  who  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  and  was  by  this  god  changed  into  a 
man,  and  rendered  invulnerable.  As  a  man, 
he  took  part  in  the  Argonantic  expedition  and 
tie  Calydonion  hunt  In  the  battle  between 
the  Lapitbm  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage 
of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Centaurs 
under  a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  unable  to 
kijl  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Cssneus  recovered  his  female 
form.    (Virg.  jEn^  vi,  448.) 

Gshi  or  Csnici,  a  Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysus. 

CiBNlNA  (Caaiinensis),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
m  Latium,  whose  king,  Acron,  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After 
their  defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
Rome. 

Grais.     Fid  Cranes. 

Gknts  (Kaivvc :  now  Capo  di  Cavallo  or  Coda 
4i  Volpe),  a  promontory  of  Bruttium  opposite 
Sicily. 

C  jspakIcs,  M,  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in 
Apulia  to  rise:  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but 
was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  was  executed 
with  the  other  conspirators,  B.C.  63. 

Cjspio,  SebvIiJus.  1.  Cn.,  consul  B.C.  253, 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague, 
C.  Sempronius  Bleesus,  to  the  coast  of  Africa. — 
2.  Cn,  curule  ssdile  207,  prater  205,  and  con- 
sul 203,  when  be  fought  against  Hannibal  near 
Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the 
pestilence  in  174. — 3.  On,  son  of  No.  2.  curule 
asdile  179,  prater  174,  with  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, and  consul  in  169.— 4.  Q,  son  of  No.  8, 
consul  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Fid  Maxljtos. — S.  Cn,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141, 
and  censor  125. — 6.  Cn,  sod  of  No.  3,  consul 
140,  carried  on  war  against  Viriathus  in  Lusi- 
tania,  and  induced  two  of  the  friends  of  Viria- 
thus to  murder  the  latter — 7.  Q,  son  of  No.  6, 
was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed  a  law  for 
restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex 
of  0.  Gracchus.  He  was  afterward  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  or  Manlius,  on  which  oc- 
casion eighty  thousand  soldiers  and  forty  thou- 
sand camp-followers  are  said  to  have  perished 
Gaepio  survived  the  battle,  but  ten  years  after- 
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ward  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in 
this,. war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison,  where,  according  to  one  account,  be 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  be 
escaped  from  prison  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyr- 
na.— 8.  Q,  quaestor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the 
lex  frumentaria  of  Saturninus.  In  91  be  op- 
posed the  measures  of  Drama,  and  accused  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  M.  Scauros 
and  L.  Philippus.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social 
War,  90. 

Cxrfo,  FaknIob,  oonspired  with  Murena  against 
Augustus  B.O.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Gs&K  (Carites,  Csaretes,  Oasretani:  now  Ctr- 
vttri),  called  by  the  Greeks  Aotlla  ('AyvXXa: 
poet  Agyllina  urbs,  Virg,  ■/*'«,  vit  662),  a  city 
m  Etrurio,  situated  on  a  small  river  (Cartas 
amnis),  west  of  Veii,  and  fifty  stadia  from  the 
coast  It  was  an  ancient  Pelasgio  city,  the 
capital  of  the  cruel  Mezentius,  and  was  after- 
ward one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  with  a 
territory  extending  apparently  as  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Care  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  B.O.  390,  Care  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vestal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Romans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  ceerimo- 
nia.  The  Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  are  said  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  Coxites  the  Roman 
franchise  without  the  Buffragium,*  though  it  is 
not  improbable  t'.nt  the  Carites  enjoyed  this 
honor  previously,  in  853,  however,  Cave  join- 
ed Tarquinii  in  making  war  against  Rome,  bat 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for 
one  hundred  years  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  of 
its  territory.  From  this  time  Care  gradually 
sunk  in  importance,  and  was  probably  destroy- 
ed in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Drusus,  who  made  it  amunkapium; 
and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a  site  about  three  miles  off,  on  which  they  be- 
stowed the  same  name  (now  Ceri\  while  the 
old  town  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetm* 
or  Cart  Vetere,  corrupted  into  Cervetri  which  is 
a  small  village,  with  one  hundred  or  two  hund- 
red inhabitants.  Here  have  been  discovered, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  tombs  of  the  an 
cient  Care,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservation.  The  country  round  Caere  pro 
duced  ffine  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  ana  in 
its  neighborhood  were  warm  baths,  which  were 
much  frequented  Care  used  as  its  sea-port  the 
town  of  Fybql 

C^bbellIa,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distin 
guished  for  her  acquirements  and  her  lore  of 
philosophy. 

[CaaiTES.     Vid.  Csbx.] 

C -BSAB,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  JSneas.  Fid  Julia  Gens.  Various  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient 
writers;  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  tho 


The  Canitei  appear  to  have  Wn  the  ftnt  body  oi 


the 


Romu  citinns  Tho  did  not  enjoy  the  nlhp.     Th 

whan  a  Romu  citizen  ni  (track  out  of  hii  tribe  bjr  I 

censors  and  made  an  •rajian,  he  was  said  to  become 
oae  of  the  Oesritee,  elnoe  ho  had  loot  therom-ago*:  henoo 
we  And  the  erpreaeione  t»  taAnltu  Oaritum  nftm  aad 
ararium  faetrt  need  is  •yaaaymoiu. 
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OJSSAB,  JULIUS. 

Latin  ■word  ea+fr-iet,  and  the  Sanscrit  kita, 
"  hair,"  lor  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual from  tome  peculiarity  in  hi*  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  name  was  assumed  by  Augus- 
tus aa  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed  down  to 
his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued  to  be 
used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as  mem- 
bers either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar  s  family  *  but,  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still 
retained  the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it 
was  the  practioe  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
ats,  for  instance,  iauierator  Catar  Dormtianut  Au- 
pvatuc  When  Hadrian  adopted  JSlius  Verus, 
be  allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Csssar; 
and  from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Avguttut 
continued  to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
that  of  Conor  was  also  granted  to  the  second 
person  in  the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne. 

Gjmab,  JCifcg.  1.  Six,  praetor  B.C.  208. 
with  Sicily  as  his  province. — 2.  Sex,  curule 
aedile  16C,  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was 
exhibited  at  the  Megalesian  games,  and  consul 
167.—*.  L,  consul  90,  fought  against  the  Socii, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  proposed  the 
ha  Julia  it  Cimtait,  which  granted  the  citizen- 
ship to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Home.  Caesar  was  censor 
in  89 ;  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87. — 1.  C, 


Stbabo  Vopisccs,  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  carnle  aedile  90,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  88,  and  was  slain  along  with  his 
brother  by  Marius  in  87. .  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  Dt  Oratore. 
Wit  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lis  oratory  ; 
Dot  he  was  deficient  in  power  und  energy.  The 
names  of  two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the 
Adratttu  and  Ttemeua. — 5.  L,  son  of  No.  3, 
and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  64,  and  belonged,  like 
his  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  deserted  this  party  afterward: 
we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52  as  one  of  the  legates 
of  C.  Csesar,  and  he  continued  in  Italy  during 
the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
sided  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his  nephew 
Antony,  and  was,  in  consequence,  proscribed  by 
the  latter  in  43,  but  obtained  bis  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Julia. — 6.  L,  son  of 
No.  S,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by 
the  addition  to  his  name  of  JUiu*  or  adoletcem. 
He  joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
oivil  war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to 
Csesar  with  proposals  of  peace.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  the  command  of  Clupea  was  intrusted  to 
bun.  In  46  he  served  as  proqiuestor  to  Gate  in 
Utica,  and  after  the  death  of  Cato  he  surren- 
dered to  the  dictator  Cassar,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death,  but  probably  not  by  the ! 
dictator's  orders. — 7.  C,  the  father  of  the  die- 1 
tator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Pisa  in  84. — 8.  Six,' 
brotbetof  No.  7,  was  consul  91. — 9.  C,  the  Dio-J 
tatok,  son  of  No.  7  and  of  Aurena,  was  born  on  l 
the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.' 


OfiSAB,  JULHTR       , 

Marius  (VL)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 

consequently  six  years  younger  than  Pompey 
and  Cicero.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  fifty- 
sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  44.  Cffissx  was  closely  connected 
with  the  popular  party  by  the  marriage  of  his 
aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius ;  and  in  83, 
though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  the  chiof 
leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulla  commanded 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused  to 
obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed, 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  obtained 
his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, when  they  pleaded  his  youth,  "  that  that 
boy  would  some  day  or  other  be  the  ruin  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuees 
in  him."  Seeing  that  he  was  not  safe  at  Rome, 
tie  went  to  Asia,  where  he  served  bis  first  cam- 
paign under  M.  Minucius  Thermus,  and,  at  the 
capture  of  Mytilene  (80),  was  rewarded  with  a 
civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-sol- 
dier. On  the  death  of  Sulla  in  78,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  great 
renown  as  an  orator,  though  he  was  only  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of  Co, 
Dolabella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  ora- 
tory, he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under 
ApoUonius  Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  be 
was  captured  by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  by  a  ransom  of  fifty  talents.  At  Mile- 
tus he  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  the 
pirates,  and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to 
Pergamus,  where  he,  crucified  them,  a  punish- 
ment with  which  he  had  frequently  threatened 
them  in  sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He 
then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  un- 
der ApoUonius,  and  shortly  afterward  returned 
to  Rome.  He  now  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  acquire  the  favor  of  the  people.  His  lib- 
erality was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enor- 
mous debts.  But  he  gained  his  object,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  was 
raised  by  them  in  succession  to  the  high  offices 
of  the  state.  He  was  quaestor  in  68,  and  tedile 
in  66,  when  be  spent  enormous  sums  upon  the 
public  games  and  buildings.  He  was  said  by 
many  to  have  been  privy  to  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy in  63,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi 
dence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme.  In 
the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  be  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  mode  such  on  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  defeating  the  other  candidates, 
Q.  Catulus  and  Servilius  Isaurieus,  who  had 
both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  state.  In  62  Csesar 
was  praetor,  and  took  an  active  port  in  support- 
ing the  tribune  Metellus  in  opposition  to  his  col- 
league Cato;  in  consequence  of  the  tumults 
that. ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both  Csesar 
and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were  obliged' 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a  few  days. 
In  the  following  yeai  (61)  Cosar  went  as  jro- 
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praetor  into  Further  Spam,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  .the  Lusitanians.  On  his 
return  to  Borne  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  the  election  of 
Bibulus  as  his  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  aristocracy.  After 
bis  election,  but  before  he  entered  upon  the 
consulship,  he  formed  that  coalition  with  Pom- 
pey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  first  triumvirate.  Pompey  had  become 
estranged  from  the  aristocracy  since  the  senate 
bad  opposed  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia 
and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  his  veterans.  Crassus,  in  consequence 
of  his  immense  wealth,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Borne,  but  was  a  personal  ene- 
my of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by 
means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered  into  ari 
agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to  divide 
the  power  in  the  state  between  them.  In  69 
Caesar  was  consul,  and  being  supported  by  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus,  he  was  able  to  carry  all  bis 
measures.  Bibulus,  from  whom  the  senate  had 
expected  so  much,  could  offer  no  effectual  oppo- 
sition, and,  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
resist  Csesai-,  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house, 
and  did  not  appear  again  iu  public  till  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship.  Caesar's  first  meas- 
ure was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Companion  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  He  next  gained  the  favor  of  the  equi- 
tes  by  relieving  them  from  one  third  of  the 
sum  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farm- 
ing of  the  taxes  in  Asia.  He  then  obtained  the 
confirmation  of  Pompey's  nets.  Having  thus 
gratified  the  people,  the  eqnites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  prov- 
inces which  he  wished.  By  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius,  the  prov- 
inces ot  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Hlyricum  were 
granted  to  Caesar,  with  three  legions,  for  five 
years ;  and  the  senate  added  to  Ins  government 
the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another 
legion,  for  five  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a 
bill  would  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  that 
purpose  if  they  did  not  grant  the  province  them- 
selves. Csesar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  different  parties  at  Borne  must  event- 
dally  be  terminated  by  the  sword,  and  he  had 
therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Csesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  nine  years  Csesar  was  occupied  with  the 
subjugation  of  GauL  He  conquered  the  whole 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  teen 
independent  of  the  Boraons,  with  the  exception 
of  lie  southeastern  part  called  Provincia;  he 
twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  twice  landed  in 
Britain,  which  had  bt  m  previously  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  Iu  his  first  campaign  (68)  Csesar 
conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  GauL  "He  next  defeated  Ariovistus,  a  Ger- 
man king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  ^Edui  and  Sequani,  and 
pursued  him  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  Caesar  went  into  Cisal- 
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pine  Gaul  to  attend  to  the  civil  duties  e€  Ms 

province,  and  to  keep  up  his  communication 
with  tie  various  parties  at  Rome.  During  the 
whole  of  bis  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  tie  winter  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
In  his  second  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried  on 
war  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  nortbeaat 
of  Gaul,  between  the  Sequana  (now  Beine)  and 
the  Rhine,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  completely 
subdued  them.  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul 
(56)  did  not  commence  till  late  m  tie  year.  He 
was  detained  some  months  in  tie  north  of 
Italy  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Loom 
(now  Lucca)  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  tbe 
leading  men  at  Rome,  among  others  with  Pom- 
pey aud  Crassus,  who  visited  him  in  April  He 
made  arrangements  with  them  for  the  contin- 
uance of  their  power :  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey  should  be  tie  con- 
suls for  the  following  year;  that 'Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey  the  two 
Spains;  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  Bhould  be  prolong- 
ed for  five  years  after  that  date.  After  making 
these  arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  car- 
ried on  war  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other  states 
in  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to 
Crassus,  Caesar's  legate,  in  tie  preceding  year, 
but  who  had  now  risen  in  arms  against  tie  Ro- 
mans. They  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar,  and  during  the  same  time  Crassus 
conquered  Aquitauia.  Tins,  in  three  eaav 
paigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but 
the  people  made  several  attempts  to  recover 
their  independence ;  and  it  was  not  till  tieir  re- 
volts had  Deen  again  and  again  put  down  by  Cas- 
sar, and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  perished  in 
battle,  that  they  learned  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  In  his  fourth  campaign  (66)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Germans,  but  he  only  remained  eighteen 
days  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  lite  in 
the  summer  he  invaded  Britain,  but  more  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
island  from  personal  observation  than  with  the 
intention  of  permanent  conquest  at  present  He 
sailed  from  the  port  Itius  (probably  Wittand, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
landing  somewhere  near  the  South  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives.  Tbe 
late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Gaul  after*  remaining  only  a  short  time  in  the 
island.  In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Dlyri- 
eum  was  prolonged  for  five  years,  namely, 
from  the  first  of  January,  63,  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 49.  Caesar's  fifth  campaign  (64)  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of 
Britain.  He  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Britons  in  a 
series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the  Tamesk 
(now  Tkame»\  The  Britons  submitted,  and 
promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;  but  their 
subjection  was  only  nominal,  for  Csesar  left  no 
garrisons  or  military  establishments  behind  him, 
and  Britain  remained  nearly  one  hundred  years 
longer  independent  of  the  Romans.  During  the 
winter,  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  had 
been  stationed,  under  the  command  of  T.  Tituri- 
ub  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Gotta,  in  the 
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country  of  the  Eburones,  was  out  to  pieces  by 
Ambioriz  and  the  Eburones.  Ambioriz  then 
proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the 
brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  -with 
a  legion  among  the  Nervii ;  but  Cicero  defend- 
ed himself  with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  re- 
lieved by  Csesar  in  person.  In  September  of 
this  year,  Julia,  Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Potn- 
pey's  wife,  died  in  childbirth.  In  Caesar's  sixth 
campaign  (S3)  several  of  the  Gallio  nations  re- 
volted, bat  CsBsar  soon  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  obedience.  The  Treviri,  who  had  re- 
volted, had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  and 
Csesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the  Rhioe,  but 
made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river.  Caesar's  seventh  campaign 
(63)  was  the  most  arduous  of  alL  Almost  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in  re- 
volt, and  the  supreme  oommnml  was  given  to 
Veremgetoriz,  by  far  the  ablest  general  that 
Cssnur  had  yet  encountered.  After  a  most  se- 
vere struggle,  in  which  Caesar's  military  genius 
tiiumpbed  over  every  obstacle,  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  before  Alesia  and  the  surrender  of  this 
city.  The  eighth  and  ninth  campaigns  (51,  60) 
were  employed  in  the  final  subjugation  of  Gaul, 
which  had  entirely  submitted  to  Caesar  by  the 
middle  of  60  Meanwhile,  an  estrangement  had 
taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Cae- 
sar's brilliant  victories  had  gained  him  fresh 
popularity  and  influence,  and  Pompey  saw  with 
ill-disguised  mortification  that  be  was  becoming 
the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was  thus 
led  to  join  again  the  aristooratical  party,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  ana  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for 
the  consulship.  They  would  then  have  formal- 
ly accused  him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
trial  would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  his  con- 
demnation would  have  been  certain.  Caesar  of- 
fered to  resign  his  command  if  Pompey  would  do 
the  same ;  but  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any 
compromise.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 49,  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar 
should  disband  his  army  at  a  certain  day,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribunes, 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put  their  veto 
upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition  was  set 
at  naught,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribunes, 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  separated 
liia  province  from  Italy,  and  marched  toward 
Rome.  Pompey,  who  had  been  iutrusted  by 
the  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  soon 
discovered  how  greatly  he  had  overrated  his 
own  popularity  and  influence.  His  own  troops 
deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds ;  town  after  town 
in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Csesar,  whoso  march 
was  live  a  triumphal  progress.  The  only  town 
which  offered  Csesar  any  resistance  was  Cor- 
finium,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  had 
thrown  himself  with  a  strong  force;  but  even 
this  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the 
magistrates  and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to 
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Capua,  and  now,  despairing  of  opposing  Caesar 
in  Italy,  he  marched  from  Capua  to  Brundisium, 
and  on  the  17th  of  March  embarked  for  Greece 
Csesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Brundisium,  but  b< 
was  unable  to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  wont  of 
ships.  He  therefore  marched  back  from  Bruu 
disinm,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  having  tlvjs  ii 
three  months  become  master  of  the  whole  ot 
Italy.  After  remaining  a  short  time  in  Roma 
he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legates 
Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro,  commanded  pow 
erful  armies.  After  defeating  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius, and  receiving  the  submission  of  Varro, 
Caesnr  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  bad  mean 
time  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  praetor  M. 
Lepidus.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at  the 
end  of  eleven  days,  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  be  himself  and  P.  Servilius 
Vatia  Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the 
next  year.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48, 
Csesar  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey 
bad  collected  a  formidable  army.  At  first  the 
campaign  was  in  Pompey's  favor;  Caesnr  was 
repulsed  before  Dyrrbachium  with  considerable 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  toward  Thes- 
saly.  In  this  country,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalua 
or  Pbarsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeated. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Caesar,  but 
he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived  in  the 
country.  Vid  Pompkius.  His  head  was  brought 
to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  shed 
tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his  rival,  and  pat 
his  murderers  to  death.  When  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia  reached  Rome,  various  hon- 
ors were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He  was  ap- 
pointed diotator  for  a  whole  year  and  consul  fur 
five  years,  and  the  tribunicion  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  con- 
sulship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  iu 
September  b  this  year  (48),  and  appointed  M. 
Antony  his  master  of  the  horse.  On  his  arrival 
in  Egypt,  Csesar  became  involved  in  a  war, 
which  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party 
time  to  rally.  This  war,  usually  called  the  Alex- 
andrine war,  arose  from  the  determination  of 
Csesar  that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  had 
won  his  heart,  should  reign  in  common  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy ;  but  this  decision  was  opposed, 
by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  the  war 
which  thus  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
till  the  latter  end  of  March,  47.  It  was  soon  af- 
ter this  that  Cleopatra  hod  a  von  by  Csesar.  Vid. 
Cjsabion.  Csesar  returned  to  Rome  through 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  march  through 
Pontus  attacked  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithru- 
dates  the  Great,  who  had  assisted  Pompey.  He 
defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela  with  such  ease, 
that  ho  informed  the  senate  of  his  victory  by 
the  words  Vent,  vidi,  viei.  He  readied  Rome 
in  September  (47),  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
following  year,  and  before  the  end  of  September 
set  sail  for  Africa,  where  Scipio  and  Cato  had 
collected  a  large  army.  The  war  was  termina- 
ted by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April,  40.  Cato, 
unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  on  end  to  bis  own 
life.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  lattei  end 
of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed  maete. 
of  the  Roman  world,  but  be  used  his  victory 
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with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
rooauerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all 
wi»>  nad  borne  arms  against  him,  and  declared 
„«at  be  would  make  no  difference  between  Pom- 
peians  and  Cseearians.  His  clemency  was  one 
of  the  brightest  features  of  his  character.  At 
Rome  all  parties  seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him 
honor:  the  dictatorship  was  bestowed  on  him 
for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship,  under  the  new 
title  of  Prosfeetu*  Morion,  for  three  years.*  He 
celebrated  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus, 
imd  Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  Caesar 
now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various  evils  which 
had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  altered 
condition  iff  the  commonwealth.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Roman 
year  was  now  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  ninety  days  to  this  year, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  days;  and  he  guarded 
against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors  for  the 
future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the  sun's  course. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Calkndabium.  Mean- 
time the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Sextus  and  Cneius, 
had  collected  a  new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar  set 
out  for  Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Hunda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance.  Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly 
afterward,  but  Sextus  made  good  his  escape. 
CSsar  reached  Rome  in  September,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  Fresh  honors  awaited  him. 
His  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honor ;  he  received  the  title  of  im- 
perator  for  life ;  aud  the  whole  senate  took  an 
oath  to  watch  over  his  safety.  To  reward  his 
followers,  Ctesar  increased  the  number  of  sen- 
ators and  of  the  public  magistrates,  so  that  there 
were  to  be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and 
six  sediles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  Among 
his  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he  proposed 
to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  es- 
tablish public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had 
already  begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture to  the  East  Possessing  royal  power, 
tic  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  15th 
of  February) ;  but,  seeing  that  the  proposition 
was  not  favorably  received  by  the  people,  be 
declined  it  for  the  present  But  Caesar's  power 
was  not  witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  rule  the  Roman  world  and  to  pillage  it  at 
their  pleasure,  could  ill  brook  a  master,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  him  by  assassinatioa  The 
conspiracy  against  Caesars  life  had  been  set 
afoot  by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's, 
and  there  were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy 
to  it  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
by  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honor;  and  some  of 
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them,  snch  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  «a 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the 
murder  of  Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  to  rep- 
resent Brutus  and  Cassius  as  patriots ;  but  tht 
mask  ought  to  be  stripped  off  these  false  pa- 
triots ;  they  cared  not  for  the  republic,  but  only 
for  themselves ;  and  their  object  in  murdering 
Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for  themselves  and 
their  party.  Caesar  had  many  warnings  of  his 
approaching  fate,  but  he  disregarded  them  all, 
and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  on  the 
Ides  or  16  th  of  March,  44.  At  an  appointed 
signal  the  conspirators  surrounded  him ;  Oases 
dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others  quickly  draw 
their  swords  and  attacked  him ;  Caesar  at  first 
defended  himself,  but  when  he  saw  that  Brutus, 
his  friend  and  favorite,  had  also  drawn  his  sword, 
he  exclaimed  Tu  quoque  Brute  I  pulled  bis  togs 
over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced  with  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Julius  Caesar  was 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  He  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  the  most  various  talents,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  extraordinary  at- 
tainments in  the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He 
was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  general,  a  states- 
man, a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  a 
historian,  a  philologer,  a  mathematician,  and  an 
architect  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel  in  all, 
and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have  sur- 
passed almost  all  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordi 
nary  mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  lift 
he  found  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  tfal 
author  of  many  works,  the  majority  of  whiel 
has  been  lost  The  purity  of  his  Latin  -and  tht 
clearness  of  his  style  were  celebrated  by  tht 
ancients  themselves,  and  are  conspicuous  in  ln> 
Commcntarii,  which  are  his  only  works  that  havt 
come  down  to  us.  They  relate  the  history  of 
the  first  seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seven 
books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  three 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the 
history  of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  his- 
tory of  the  former  was  completed  in  an  eighth 
book,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and 
the  history  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and 
Spanish  wars  were  written  in  three  separate 
hooks,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  but 
their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The  lost  works 
of  Caesar  are,  1.  Arttieato,  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
Cato,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of  Cato  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  48.  2.  De  Analogies 
or,  as  Cicero  explains  it  -De  Ratione  Latin*  lo- 
quendi,  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  investi- 
gations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps. 
8.  Libri  Aiurpiciorum,  or  Avguralia.  4.DtAetrU. 
5.  ApoplUhemnata,  or  Dicta  collectanea,  a  oolleo 
tion  of  (food  sayings.  6.  Poemata.  Two  of 
these,  written  in  his  youth,  Laudet  Uercidit  and 
(Edipus,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat,  1737,  Stutfr 
gard,  1822 ;  by  Moras,  Lips,  1780 ;  by  Oberlin 
Lips,  1806, 1819  ;  [and  by  Hersog,  Lips,  1831- 
34,  2  vols. ;  and  of  the  Gallic  War  separately 


by  Nipperdey,  Lips,  1849.] 
C.  Cssae  and  L  ~ 
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nius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandson  of  Au 
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gustos.  Ll  Caesar  died  at  Manilla,  on  bis  waj 
to  Spain,  A.D.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycia,  A  JD.  4, 
of  a  wound  which  ha  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Cssarauousta  (now  Zaragoza  or  SaragottaX 
more  anciently  Saldoba,  a  town  of  the  Edttani, 
•m  the  Iberus,  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  was 
colonized  by  Augustus  B.C.  27,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Prudentius. 

Ces.Sr.ea  (Kaioupeia  :  Kauyapevf :  Gawarien- 
sis),  a  name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  honor  of  one  or  other  of  the  Cae- 
sars. 1.  Cjssabea  as  Aboavk,  formerly  Ma- 
iAca,  also  EussbIa  (K.  ^  irpof  r£  'Apyaitp,  ra 
Hu£axa,  Eio&eta :  now  Kaarieh,  rains),  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon 
Mount  Argaeos,  about  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  (praefeetura)  called  Cilicia.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  that 
country  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Tibe- 
rias (AD.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. — 
2.  C.  Phixjppi  or  Pane as  (K.  $  ttZiirirov,  New 
Testament ;  K.  Ilovetaf :  now  J3aniat\  a  oily  of 
Palestine  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its  source  (vid.  Pa- 
mm\  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  B.C.  8 :  King 
Agrippa  called  it  Neronias,  but  it  soon  lost  this 
name. — 8.  C.  Yaxjuioim,  formerly  Steatosis 
Tcbris  (Zrpuruvof  irvpyoc :  now  Kaitariyth, 
ruin),  au  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
sea-coast,  just  above  the  boundary  line  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  wail  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by 
Herod  die  Great  (B.C.  18),  who  called  it  Cies- 
area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a 
splendid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine  and  the 
residence  of  the  procurator.  Vespasian  made 
i  a  colony,  and  Titus  conferred  additional  fa- 
vors upon  it;  hence  it  was  called  Colonia  Fla- 
vk.— 4.  C.  Maubetakls,  formerly  Iol  {^ICtK 
Haiadptia:  now  Zerelull,  ruins),  a  Phoenician 
city  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  harbor, 
the  residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Cass- 
srea,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius 
erected  Mauretania  into  a  Roman  province,  he 
made  Caesarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the 
middle  division  of  the  province,  which  was 
thence  called  Mauretauia  Caesarieosis/ — 5.  C. 
ab  Axazabbuh.  Vid.  Ahazabbus.  There  are 
several  others,  which  are  better  kuown  by  other 
names,  and  several  which  are  not  important 
enough  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Csbabio*,  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyp- 
tian prince,  was  born  B.O.  47.  In  42  the  tri- 
umvirs allowed  him  to  receive  the  title  of  Kiug 
of  Egypt,  and  in  84  Antony  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of 
bis  mother  in  80,  he  was  executed  by  order  of 
Augustas.    . 

CsbaeodCnum  (now  Tour*),  chief  town  of 
the  Turdnes  or  Turdoi,  subsequently  called  Tu- 
KKO,  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 


GjBAaoHAaoa,  1.  (Now  Beavxaii),  chief 
town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgios, — 2. 
{Now  Chelmtford),  a  town  of  the  Trinobontes 
B  Britain. 

Cat*  A  (CsBsenas,  -Otis :  now  Ontna),  a  town 
11 


in  Gallia  Cispnduna,  on  the  Via  ^Emilia,  not  far 
from  the  Kubioon. 

CsSKNNIOS  LKNTO.       Vid.  LlHTO. 
C«8E!C!(fU8  PiETUS.        Vid.  P.STOS. 

CaasTius  Flavus,     Vid.  Flavor, 

CmsI a,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  yltwuumt; . 

CesIa  Suva  (now  Haternwald),  a  forest  in 
Germany  between  the  Lippe  and  the  YsseL 

C«g6i»iA,  first  the  mistress  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Erqperor  Caligula,  was  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  u 
death  with  Caligula,  together  with  her  daughter, 
A.D.  41. 

OssonJcs,  M,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppi-  - 
I  amicus  for  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  B.C.  74,  and 
j  tedile  with  Cicero  in  69. 

OaIcub  (KaZicof :  now  Ak*ou  or  Bakir),  a  river 
of  Mysia,  risiDg  in  Mount  Temnus,  and  flowing 
past  Pergamus  into  the  Cumasan  Gulf. 
|  [CAioos.  1.  Son  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys 
god  of  the  Mysian  river. — 2.  A  companion  of 
jEneas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy.] 

Caieta  (CaieUuius:  now  (hula),  a  town  is 
Latium,  on  the  borders  of  Campania,  forty  stadia 
south  of  Formiae,  situated  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  called 
after  it  Sinus  Caiktanus.  It  possessed  an  ex 
cellent  harbor  (Cie,  pro  Leg.  Man,  12),  and  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Caieta,  the 
nurse  of  ^Eneas,  who,  according  to  some  tradi 
tions,  was  buried  at  this  place. 

Caids,  the  jurist     Via.  Gaius. 

Caius  Cesar.     Vid.  Caligula. 

CaLABEB.       Vid.  QuiNTUS  SXTBN.AUS. 

Oi  la  Bail  (Oalabri),  the  peninsula  in  the 
southeast  of  Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum 
to  the  Promontorium  Iapygium,  formed  part 
of  Apulia,  q. «. 

Calaota  (KaA^  'AeoJ :  KaXojcrcvot :  ruins 
near  Caronia),  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  founded  by  Ducetius,  a  chief  of  the  Sicelt, 
about  B.O.  447.  Calacta  was,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, originally  the  name  of  the  coast  (He- 
rod, vi,  22.) 

CalaoiImus.     Vid.  Cjuilius  Calaotikuo, 

(Oalaooeeis  (now  Caiem),  a  small  town  of 
the  Convenes  in  Aquitaaia,  southwest  of  Tolosa.] 

Calaoubbis  (Calagurritanus :  now  Caiahor- 
ra),  a,  town  of  the  Vascones  and  a  Roman  mo- 
nicipium  in  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  near  the 
Iberus,  memorable  for  its  adherence  to  Serto- 
rius  and  for  its  siege  by  Pompey  and  his  gen- 
erals, in  the  course  of  which  mothers  killed  and 
salted  their  children,  B.C.  71.  (Juv,  xv,  980 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  Quintilian. 

OalaIs,  brother  of  Zetes.     Vid.  Zeiss. 

CXlXmX.  L  (Now  Kalma,  ruins),  an  import 
ant  town  in  Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo 
Regius,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rubrioatus 
(now  Bribou*\—2.  (Now  Kalat-al-  Wad)  a  town 
in  the  west  of  Mauretania  Cawariensis,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its  mouth. 

CalamI**,  in  Lydia,  a  lake  with  floating 
islands,  sacred  to  the  uymphs. 

CalImis  (KuXa/uf),  a  statuary  and  embosser 
at  Athens,  of  great  oelebrity,  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Phidias,  and  flourished  B.C.  467-429. 

CalXmub  (K.dXa/io( :  now  M-Kulmon),  a  towc 
on  the  coast  of  Pbcenioia,  a  little  south  of  Trip 
oUa. 
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OalXmos  (KuXovoc).  an  Indian  gymnosophist,  | 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
having  been  taken  ill,  burned  himself  alive  in  . 
the  presence  of  the  Macedonians,  three  months 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  828),  to 
whom  he  had  predicted  his  approaching  end.        I 

CalasIbIes  (Kakaeipitf),  one  of  the  two  di- 
visions (the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the  ; 
warrior-caste  of  Egypt.  Their  greatest  strength 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
their  chief  abode  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta.    They  formed  the  king's  body  guard. 

CalatIa  (Oalatinus:  now  Caiazzo),  a  town 
in  Samnium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  between  Capua 
and  Beneventum,  was  conquered  by  th,e  Romans 
3.0.  818,  and  was  oolonized  by  Julius  Oaes&r 
with  his  veterans. 

CalatIkus,  A  Amies,  consul  B.O.  268,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  in  Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  second 
time,  264,  when  he  took  Panormus;  aud  was 
dictator,  249,  when  he  again  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sicily,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  a  dic- 
tator commanding  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

Oaladbsa,  •! a  (KaXaipeta,  KaXavpia  :  KaXav- 
ptlTTK  •  now  Poro),  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  opposite  Trce- 
sen,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
violable asylum.  Hither  Demosthenes  fled  to 
escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took  poison,  BC. 
822.  This  temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of 
an  ancient  Amphictyonia.  Vid.  Diet  of  Antv 
p.  79,  b,  second  edition. 

CalAvIub,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
at  Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which 
was  Pacuviut  Calavius,  who  induced  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  Cannas,  B.O.  216. 

Calms  (i  KtiA&f),  also  Indus  (now  Quingui 
or  Ttmai),  a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after 
receiving  (according  to  Pliny)  sixty  small  rivers 
and  oue  hundred  mountain  torrents,  falls  into 
the  sea  west  of  Oaunus  and  opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Calohai  (KciX^af),  son  of  Tbestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megarn,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  explained  the  cause  of  the  pestilence 
which  raged  in  the  Greek  army,  ana  advised 
the  Greeks  to  build  the  wooden  horse.  An  or- 
acle had  declared  that  Calchas  should  die  if  he 
met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself;  and 
this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  near  Colophon,  for 
here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer  Morsus,  who 
predicted  things  which  Calchas  could  not 
Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  grief.  After  his 
death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

Caldos,  C.  Caujus.  1.  Rose  from  obscurity 
by  his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
107,  when  he  proposed  a  lex  tabellaria,  and  con- 
sul 94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the 
party  of  Marine,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  88. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
Cicero's  qutestor  in  Cilieia,  60. 

Calk  (now  Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
ling in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Darius.    From  Porto  Colt  the  name  of 
the  country  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have  come. 
OalbdohIa.     Vtd.  Bbjtammu. 
CAUirmi,  a  town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
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Emaniei  .n  Hispania  Baetiea,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  opoc 
water. 

Calx  nob,  Q.  FChub,  tribune  of  the  plebs  KC 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodiua 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  69  he  was  praetor, 
and  from  this  time  appears  as  an  active  partisap 
of  Caesar.  In  61  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  h> 
Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war 
In  49  he  joined  Caesar  at  Brundisium  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent 
by  Caesar  from  Epirua  to  bring  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy,  but  most  of 
his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Calenus  took  many  cities 
in  Greece,  in  47  he  was  made  consul  by  Ce- 
sar. After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Calenus  joined 
M  Antony,  and  subsequently  had  the  command 
of  Antony's  legions  in  the  north  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusinian  war  (41)  Ca- 
lenus died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  army. 

Gales  or  -xx  (KuA^r  or  -${ :  now  Halabli),  a 
river  of  Bitbyuia,  southwest  of  Heraolea  Poo 
tica.    (Thuc,  iv,  76.) 

Calks  (-is,  usually  PI.  Cales, -ium :  Galenas: 
now  Caltri),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Arjso- 
nian  people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latino,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas, 
and  therefore  called  Threieia  by  the  poeta.  Ga- 
les was  takeu  and  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.0.  886.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wine. 

Calbtxs  or  -i,  a  people  in  Belgie  Gaul,  near, 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine:  their  capital  was  Jo 
liobona. 

Caletob  (KfiAiJrup),  son  of  Clytiua,  slain  at 
Troy  by  the  Telamouian  Ajax. 

CalIdIos.  1.  Q.,  tribune  of  the  piebs  BX3. 
99,  carried  a  law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellr* 
Numidicus  from  banishment.  He  was  praetor 
79,  and  had  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains, 
and  on  his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius, 
and  condemned. — 2.  M,  son  of  the  preceding, 
distinguished  as  an  orator.  In  67  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  supported  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  ban- 
ishment In  61  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined  Caesar,  who 
placed  him  over  Gallia  Togata,  where  he  died 
in  48. 

CauqCla,  Roman  emperor,  AJX  87-41,  son 
of  Germanicus  aud  Agrippina,  was  born  AD. 
12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in 
Germany.  His  real  name  was  Caitu  Conor, 
and  he  was  always  called  Caiut  by  his  contem- 
poraries: Caligula  was  a  surname  given  him 
by  the  soldiers  from  bis  wearing  in  his  boyhood 
small  taliga,  or  soldiers'  boots.  Having  es- 
caped the  fate  of  his  mother  aud  brother,  be 
gained  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  raised  him  to 
offices  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of 
the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (87), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Ca- 
ligula, the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
was  saluted  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm as  the  son  of  Germanicus.  His  first 
acts  gave  promise  of  a  just  and  beneficent  reign. 
He  pardoned  all  the  persons  who  bad  appeared 
as  witnesses  or  accusers  against  his  Jamilr ;  he 
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riliimriil  all  the  state-prisoners  of  Tiberius ;  he 
restored  to  the  magistrates  full  power  of  juris- 
diction, without  appeal  to  bis  person,  and  prom- 
ised the  senate  to  govern  according  to  the  laws. 
Toward  foreign  princes  be  behaved  with  great 
generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the  grand- 
son of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antioehus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Commagene. 
But  at  the  end  of  eight  months  the  conduct  of 
Caligula  became  suddenly  changed.  After  a 
serious  illness,  which  probably  weakened  his 
mental  powers,  he  appears  as  a  sanguinary  and 
licentious  madman,  He  put  to  death  Tiberius, 
the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  compelled  his 
grandmother  Antonia  and  other  members  of 
his  family  to  make  away  with  themselves,  often 
caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  to 
be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement  while 
taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  circus,  he 
ordered  a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be 
seised  and  to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts. 
Such  was  his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the 
Soman  people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might 
eat  it  off  with  a  blow.  His  licentiousness  was 
as  great  as  his  cruelty.  His  marriages  were 
disgracefully  contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ; 
and  the  only  woman  who  exercised  a  permanent 
mflueooe  over  him  was  his  last  wife  Csesooia. 
In  his  madness  be  oonsidvred  himself  a  god ; 
he  even  built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  La- 
tiaris,  and  appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his 
worship.  He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own 
priest,  making  his  horse  Incitatus,  which  he 
afterward  raised  to  the  consulship,  his  col- 
league. His  monstrous  extravagances  soon 
exhausted  the  coffers  of  the  state.  One  in- 
stance may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Bais3  and  Puteoli,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles,  and  after  covering  it  with 
earth,  be  built  houses  upon  it  When  it  was 
mushed,  he  gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge,  and  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment by  throwing  numbers  of  the  guests  into 
the  sea.  To  replenish  the  treasury,  he  exhaust- 
ed Italy  and  Rome  by  his  extortions,  and  then 
marched  into  Gaul  iu  40,  which  he  plundered  in 
all  directions.  With  his  troops  he  advanced  to 
the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross  over  into 
Britain ;  be  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  such 
a  mad  tyrant  Four  mouths  after  his  return  to 
the  city,  on  the  24th  of  January,  41,  he  was 
murdered  by  Csssius  Chares,  tribune  of  a  prav 
torian  cohort,  Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others. 
His  wife  Cawonia  and  his  daughter  were  like- 
wise put  to  death. 

Caldcs.*,  a  numerous  people  of  India  intra 
Qangem,  on  the  eastern  coast,  below  the  mouths 
of  th»  Ganges. 

Cauhifaxa  (now  Canonge  t  a  little  above  27° 
north  latitude))  a  cKy  on  the  Ganges,  north  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Jomanes  (now  ^umiw), 
said  to  have  been  the  furthest  point  in  India 
reached  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

CallaIci,  Callso.     Vid.  Gallooi. 

[Cailas  (KuZXafy  a  river  of  Eubcea,  flowing 
from  Mount  Telethnus  into  the  sea  near  Oreo*.] 


CiLuung  (KuXXarif,  KuAonc :   KaXaruty6c 
now  Kollat,  Kollati),  a  town  of  Moasia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and 
afterward  of  Heracles. 

[Caluades  (Ka/UuKJjff),  archon  eponymns 
at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  second  Persian  in- 
vasion, B.C.  480.] 

[Callianassa  {KaXXtuvaaaal  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Nereus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.] 

CalliIbds  (KaXAiapor),  a  town  in  Loons, 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

CallIas  and  HippoNicus  (KakXlac,  'Iirirfita- 
*of),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for 
their  wealth  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusraian  myste- 
ries, and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemus. 
1.  Htppomicds  L,  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
fraudulently  making  use  of  the  information  he 
had  received  from  Solon  respecting  the  intro- 
ductkm  of  his  aeiadjfieia,  B.0.  694.  (Pint, 
SoA,  16.) — 2.  Callus  I,  son  of  Phamippus,  an 
opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a  conqueror  at  th* 
.Olympic  and  Pythian  games. — 3.  Hirromcus  IL, 
sumamed  Amnion,  son  of  No.  2. — 4.  Callus 
It,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, 490.  He  was  afterward  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Persia,  449, 
on  terms  most  humiliating  to  the  latter.  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  bribes,  and  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents. — 6.  Hipfohiots  III,  son  of  No.  4, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  their  incursion 
into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  428,  also  com- 
manded nt  the  battle  of  Delium,  424,  where  he 
was  killed.  It  was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not 
his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married.  His  daugh- 
ter Hipparete  was  married  to  Alcibiades,  with 
a  dowry  of  ten  talents:  another  daughter  was 
married  to  Theodoras,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Isocrates  the  orator.— 6.  Callias  HI,  son  of 
No.  6,  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissi 
pated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flat- 
terers, and  women,  The  scene  of  Xenophon's 
Banquet,  and  also  that  of  Plato's  Protagorat,  is 
laid  at  his  bouse.  He  is  said  to  have  ultimntcly 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  beggary.  In  400  he 
was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  crush  Andoeides. 
In  892  he  commanded  the  Athenian  heavy-arm- 
ed troops,  when  Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  in  37 1  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta. 

Callus.  1.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpbice, 
paid  for  him  the  fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had 
been  imposed  on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of 
Callias  and  Hipponicus. — 2.  Tyrant  of  Chalets 
b  Eubqea,  and  the  rival  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of 
Eretria.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
under  Phocioo,  B.0.  860,  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  the  Macedonian  court;  but  as  he 
could  not  obtain  aid  from  Philip,  be  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  by  their  means 
obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  island. — 8.  A 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  B.C  412 ;  the 
names  of  six  of  his  comedies  are  preserved 
[The  fragments  of  his  plays  are  given  in  Met- 
neke'e  Iraom.  Comic  Orae,  voL  L,  p.  417- 
421,  edit  minor.]— 4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, was  a  contemporary  of  Agathooles,  and 
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wrote  a  history  of  Sicily  in  twenty-two  books, 
embracing  the  reign  of  Agathocles,  B.C.  817- 
289.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Muller  in  his  Fragm.  Hitt. 
€hraen  vol.  ii,  p.  882-3.] 

[Calubius  (KaXK6iot).  1.  The  commander 
of  the  Spartan  garrison  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  B.C.  404,  He  allowed  the 
tyrants  to  make  free  use  of  his  soldiers  in  car- 
rying out  their  abitrary  measures  in  return  for 
tnedeference  paid  him  by  those  tyrants. — 2.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at  Tegea, 
B.C.  870,  failing,  in  a  peaceable  attempt,  to 
unite  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body,  had  re- 
course to  arms ;  though  at  first  defeated  by  the 
oligarchical  party,  he  afterward  triumphed  over 
them,  and  put  the  most  obnoxious  to  death.] 

Calugbatks  (KavUwpanjf).  1.  An  Acnsean, 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Romans. 
Tn  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
1C.  168,  Callicrates  pointed  out  one  thousand 
Achteans  as  having  favored  the  cause  of  Per- 
seus, who  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  among 
them  was  the  historian  Polybius.  Callicrates 
died  at  Rhodes,  149. — [2.  Name  given  by  Nepos 
to  the  murderer  of  Dion,  called  Callippus  by 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Vid.  Callipfus.] — 3. 
One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  on 
"he  Acropolis  of  Athens. — 1.  A  Lacedemonian 
wulptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  ont  of 
ivory,  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs. — [6.  A  Greek  historian  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  a  native  of 
Tyre.  Be  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian,  and 
is  called  by  Vopiseus  the  most  learned  Greek 
writer  of  his  time.] 

CalucbatIdas  (KaXXiKpartiaf),  a  Spartan, 
succeeded  Lysander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  B.C.  406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut 
up  Conon  in  Mytilene ;  but  the  Athenians  seut 
out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  de- 
feated Callicratidas  off  the  Argiausse.  Colli- 
cratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Witness 
bis  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
loniane  were:  "Bad  freemen,  but  excellent 
slaves." 

CallidbSxcs  or  -uu  (KaXXiipo/ioc),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  (Eta,  near  Thermopylae 

CAixiFiE  (Callifanus:  now  Calvin),  a  town 
in  Samnium,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  Allifss. 

CaliIkachus  (KaXAiuajof).    1.  The  Athenian 

Cnarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much,  gallantry,  B.C.  490.  This  is  the  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  polemarch  performing 
the  military  duties  which  his  name  implies. — 
1  A  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  a 
lescendant  of  the  Battiadm,  whence  he  is  some- 
times called  Balliade*.  He  lived  at  Alexandrea 
in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Eu- 
ergetes,  and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandrea  from  about  B.C.  260  until 
his  death  about  240.  He  founded  a  celebrated 
grammatical  school  at  Alexandrea,  and  among 
Jus  pupils  were  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of 
Bytantium,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  We  have 
no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Oallimachus 
except  his  enmity  with  his  former  pupil  Apollo- 
'os  Rhodius,  which  is  related  elsewhere.  Vii. 
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Apolloniob,  No.  6.  He  is  said  to  hare  written 
eight  hundred  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  oa 
on  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  bnt  of  these  we 
possess  only  some  of  bis  poems,  which  are  char- 
acterized rather  by  labor  and  learning  than  by 

i  real  poetical  genius.    Hence  Ovid  (Anu,  L,  16, 

i  14)  says  of  Oallimachus,  QuamvU  ingenio  mm 
valet,  arte  valet.  The  extant  works  of  Callima- 
ehus  are  six  Hymn*  in  hexameter  verse,  five  in 

!  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Hal- 
las,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  seventy-two  Rpi- 
gram;  which  belong  to  the  best  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated  in 

|  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whoes 
imitations  is  the  De  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus 
Of  the  lost  poems  of  Oallimachus  the  most  im- 
portant were,  Alno,  Gataee,  an  epic  poem  in 
four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the  various  myth- 
ical stories,  Ac.,  and  an  epie  poem  entitled  He- 
cole,  the  name  of  an  aged  woman  who  received 
Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Maratbonian  bull. — Edition*:  By 
Spanheim,  Ultraj,  1697,  re-edited  by  EraeaU, 
Lugd.  Batav,  1761,  2:  vols.  8vo;  by  Blomfield, 
Loud,  1816 ;  by  Volger,  Lips,  1817.— 3.  An  ar- 
chitect and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column, 
and  who  must  have  lived  before  BC.  896.  He 
was  so  anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch 
of  perfection  that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime, 
whence  Dionysius  compares  him  to  the  orator 
Lvsias.  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  therefore  received  the  ephithct  xo- 
ttiorexyoc,  which  Pliny  interprets  as  calumniator 
tui,  [where  Sillig  conjectures,  after  some  MSS, 
that  KaraTii^iTexyoc  must  be  read  instead  of  no- 
Kiiortxyoc,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  translation  in  Pliny.— 4.  One  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Mithradates,  who,  by  his  skill  in  engi- 
neering, defended  the  town  of  Amisus,  in  Pon- 
tes, for  a  considerable  time  against  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  71,  and  when  unable  to  defend  it  longer, 
set  it  on  fire :  he  afterward  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  him  in  revenge  for  the  burning 
of  Amisus.] 

CauImkdon  (KaXkifiiSuv),  one  of  the  orators 
at  Athens  in   the   Macedonian  interest,  and   a 
friend  of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Athenians  iu  his  absence,  B.C.  817. 
Callinicub  Seleucus.     Vid  Sileccus. 
CallInus  (KaJUivof),  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about 
BC.  700.    Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  lines,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts bis  countrymen  to  courage  and  persever- 
ance against  their  enemies.    Printed  iu  Bergk's 
Poeta  Lyrici  Qraci,  p.  303. 
CallIope.     Vid.  Mua*. 
Calliope  (KaXAiom?),  a  considerable  city  in 
the  west  of  Parthia,  founded,  or  else  enlarged, 
by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

[Caluopics,  a  grammarian,  probably  of  the 
ninth  century,  who  is  thought  to  have  revised 
and  corrected  the  text  of  the  plays  of  Terence 

I  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that 
the  name  is  a  mere  epithot,  and  does  not  daoote 

I  any  individual] 
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OaliIpho*  {KaXXtQCv),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
tad  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemn- 
ed by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man 
to  consist  in  a  nnion  of  virtue  (hctuUat)  and 
bodily  pleasure  (i)6ovq,  voiuptat). 

CalutSus  (KaXiXxoXtc :  KaAAoroA/nof).  1. 
(Now  GtUipoli),  a  Oreek  town  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  in  Calabria. — 2.  A  town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  jEtna. — 3.  (Now 
GMpUi),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
opposite  Lampsacos. — 1.  A  town  in  jEtolia. 
VuL  Calliux. 

[Cuuttidm  (KaXkimi&ai),  a  nation  sprung 
from  a  union  of  Greeks  and  Scythians,  dwelling 
00  the  Hypanis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olbia.] 

Oaluppides  (KaXXtmridqc),  of  Atbeus,  a  cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a  contemporary  of  Alcibiodes, 
tod  Agesuaus 

Caluppds  ( KdXAtTTTror).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  mm*; 
dered  the  latter,  B.C.  853.  Catlippusnow  usurp- 
ed the  government  of  Syracuse,  but  was  ex- 
pelled the  city  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months, 
and,  titrr  wandering  about  Sicily  with  his  mer- 
cenaries, was  at  length  put  to  death  by  his  own 
bint'* — 2.  An  astronomer  of  Oyzicus,  came  to 
Athens,  where  be  assisted  Aristotle  in  rectify- 
ing and  completing  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus. 
Caltippos  invented  the  period  or  cycle  of  sev- 
arty  six  years,  called  after  him  the  Callippic, 
which  commenced  B.C.  330. 

Calutkh&i  (KaZXififiCq).  1.  Daughter  of 
Oeeinua,  wife  of  Uhrysaor,  and  mother  of  Ge- 
r/ooesand  Echidna. — 2.  Daughter  of  Achelous 
and  wife  of  Alctnseon,  induced  her  husband- to 
proeore  her  the  peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmo- 
oit,  by  which  she  caused  his  death.  •  Vid.  Alo- 
iusot.— 3.  Daughter  of  Scamander,  wife  of 
Trot,  and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Ganymedes. 

Ctunaadc  (KaX\itf>6ii\  1.  Afterward  call- 
ed E»nucafNii8  (Eweuicpowoc),  or  the  "Nine 
Springs,*  because  its  water  was  distributed  by 
nine  pipes,  was  the  most  celebrated  well  in 
Athens,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Col- 
Hrrkoe.  It  was  situated  in  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  between  the  Olympieum  and 
the  llusos. — [2.  A.  fountain  and  bathing-place  in 
Cera,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
nun  springs,  which  were  accounted  healthy.] 

[Caluhte  (KaXterniX  one  of  the  Sporades 
Mauds,  the  later  There.] 

Cauwth£nxs  (KoAAwoVvik),  of  Olynthus,  a 
relation  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  inde- 
pendence He  expressed  his  indignation  at 
Alexander's  adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and 
tpeeially  at  the  requirement  of  the  ceremony 
of  adoration.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  that  he  was  accused  of 
Wag  privy  to  the  plot  of  Hermolaus  to  assassin- 
ite  Alexander ;  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains 
for  seven  months,  was  either  put  to  death  or 
died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an  account 
of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of  Greece, 
in  ten  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antaloidas  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
la (B.C.  387-367);  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  . 

Caujsto  (Ka'/Mtrru),  an  Arcadian    nymph, 


hence  called  Nouacrlna  virgo  (Or,  Met,  iL,  409) 
from  Nonacris,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  waa 
daughter  either  of  Lyoaon,  or  of  Nycteus,  or  of 
Ceteus,  and  a  companion  of  Diana  (Artemis)  in 
the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Juno  (Hera)  might  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  amour.  But  Juno  (Hera)  learned  the  truth, 
and  caused  Diana  (Artemis)  to  slay  Callisto  din- 
ing the  chase.  Jupiter  (Zens)  placed  Callieto 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Aretot,  or 
the  Bear.  Arc  as  was  her  son  by  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
According  to  Ovid,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Diana 
(Artemis);  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed 
Callisto  into  a  bear;  and  when  Areas,  during  the 
chase,  was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother, 
Jupiter  placed  both  among  the  stars.  Vid.  Aro- 
tob.  According  to  K.  0.  lliiller,  Callisto  is 
merely  another  form  of  Calliste,  a  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  and  she  is  therefore  the  same 
as  this  goddess.  The  she-bear  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Arcadian  Diana  (Artemis). 

CallisteatIa  (Ko/UiiTTparioj,  a  town  in  Paph- 
laguuia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  the 
Pi'omontorium  Caranibis. 

Callistbatcs  (KaXAiorooTOf).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Aphidna.  His 
oratory  was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes, 
and  his  speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropue,  B.C.  36$, 
is  said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  to  have  caused  the  latter  to  de- 
vote himself  to  oratory.  After  taking  an  active 
part  iu  public  affairs,  generally  in  favor  of  Spar- 
ta, Calhstratus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  in  861,  and  went  into  banishment  to 
Methone  in  Macedonia.  He  ultimately  returned 
to  Athens,  and  was  put  to  death.  During  his 
exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Datum,  afterward  PhilippL — [2.  Son  of  Empe- 
dus,  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry 
in  Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  After 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy's  forces,  he 
was  finally  slain  in  an  attack  on  tboae  who  were 
plundering  the  Athenian  camp. — 3.  One  of  the 
body  of  knights  under  the  command  of  Lysima- 
chus,  who  were  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles  under  Thra- 
sybulus  in  the  Pirceus ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the 
latter  and  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  out- 
rages committed  by  Lysimachus.] — 1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  [who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
seeoud  century  before  Christ  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer, 
Pindar,  the  tragedian v  Aristophanes,  and  some 
others ;  and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  em- 
bodied in  commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which 
are  now  lost]— 6.  A  Roman  jurist,  frequently 
cited  in  the  Digest  wrote  at  least  as  late  as  the. 
reign  (AJ>.  198-211)  of  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(».  «,  Septimius  Severus  and  CaracallaV. 

Caixistus,  0.  JOiius,  a  freedman  of  Caligula, 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  pf  Calig- 
ula and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  physician  Soribonius  Largus  dedicates  his 
work. 

Caluok  (KaXXiov :  KaXXuif),  called  Oalupo- 
lis  by  Livy  (xxxvL,  80),  a  town  in  JStolia,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Speroheut,  southwest  of  Hypata, 
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Galijx£mis  (KaXA/ftvo;),  the  leader  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had 
oouquered  at  the  Argimisse,  B.C.  406.  Not  long 
after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  unjust  sentence,  and 
deereed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
against  Oallixenus,  but  he  escaped  from  Athens. 
On  the  restoration  of  democracy,  403,  Callizenns 
took  advantage  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  re- 
turned to  Athens,  but  no  man  would  give  him 
either  water  or  light  for  his  fire,  and  he  perished 
miserably  of  hunger. 

Callon  (YLdXXuv).  1.  An  artist  of  JSgina, 
flourished  B.C.  616.— 2.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  B.C.  486. 

Calob.  1.  A  river  in  Samnium,  flows  past 
Beneventum,  and  falls  into  the  Vultumus. — 2. 
(Now  Colore),  a  river  in  Lucania,  falls  into  the 
Silarus. 

Calfe  (KdXiai :  now  Gibraltar),  a  mountain 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  Straits,  between  the 
Atlnntic  and  Mediterranean.  This  and  Mount 
Abyla,  opposite  to  it,  on  the  African  coast,  were 
called  the  Column*  of  Herculet.     Vid.  Abyla. 

Calpb  (KtUm? :  now  Kirpeh),  a  river,  prom- 
ontory, and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Psilis  and  Sangariua. 

CalpdrnIa,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
oonsul  B.C.  68,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator 
Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  69.  The 
reports  respecting  the  conspiracy  against  Cae- 
sar's life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions ;  she  in  vaiu  entreated  her  husband 
not  to  leave  home  on  the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

.CalpubnIa  Gens,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Calpus,  a  son  or  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bxstia,  Bibclus, 
Flamma,  and  Piso. 

CalfubnIus,  T.  SioClos,  the  author  of  eleven 
Eclogues  in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imita- 
tions of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  A.D.  290. — 
Edition)  ;  In  the  Poela  Latiiii  Minaret  of  Werns- 
dorff;  and  by  GUeser,  (Jotting,  1842. 

[Calob,  more  correctly  Caus,  (Koovf)#a  city 
of  Arcadia,  on  the  River  Ladoo,  containing  a 
temple  of  jEsculapius.] 

Calva,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  prob- 
ably in  honor  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are 
said,  during  the  war  with  tbo  Gauls,  to  have 
cat  off  their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bow-strings. 

Calvbntios,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town 
of  Placentia,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Piso, 
the  father  of  L.  Piso  Ceesooious,  consul  B.C. 
68.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Ctuoninus  Semiplacentinue  Calventiu*. 

CalvInus,  DoMrrius.  1.  On.,  curule  aedile 
B.C.  299,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor 
280.  In  bis  consulship  be,  together  with  his 
colleague  Dolabella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and 
Etruscans,  and  hence  received  the  surname 
Maximut. — 2.  Cn,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  69, 
when  he  supported  Bibulus  against  Cassar, 
praetor  66,  and  consul  68,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey.  In  the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar. 
In  49  he  fought  under  Curio  in  Afrioa ;  and  in 
48  he  fought  under  Caesar  in  Greece,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  of  Caesar's  armv  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia.  In  47  he  had  the  command  of 
Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa  against  the 
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Pompeian  party.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
fought  under  Octavianus  and  Antony  against  the 
republicans.  In  40  he  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  89  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  revolted  Cerretani. 

CalvInus,  L.  Sextios,  consul  B.C.  124,  de- 
feated the  Salluvii  and  other  people  in  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of 
Aquae  Sextim  (now  Aix). 

Calvikus,  T.  ViTuaiTJs,  twice  consul,  B.CL 
884  and  821.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  were  de- 
feated by  the  Subiues  at  Claudium.  For  details, 
vid.  Albinus,  No.  8.     * 

Calvibius  SabIwus.     Vid.  Sabinob. 

Calvcb,  LicInIus.     Vid.  Licwius. 

[Calybk,  a  priestess  of  Juno,  whose  form 
Allecto  assumed  when  she  excited  Turnus  ta 
war  against  iEneas.1  • 

CXLYCADmig  (KaAtricaoVor.  1.  (Now  Qkiui 
Sooyoo),  a  considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Traebeis, 
navigable  as  far  up  as  Seleucia. — 3.  The  prom- 
ontory of  this  name,  mentioned  by  Polytrius 
(xxii.,  26)  and  Livy  (xxxviil,  38),  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  Akkmukium. 

CALVDiMt  (KaXiivtu  vijom).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Trons,  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Promontorium  Lectum. — 2.  A  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Cos,  belonging  to  the  Sporadee.  The  largest 
of  them  was  called  Calydna,  and  afterward  Ca- 
lymna  (now  Kalimno). 

OalvdOn  (KaXviav :  KaXviavioc),  an  ancient 
town  of  jEtolia,  on  the  Evenus,  in  the  land  of 
the  Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mto- 
lus  or  his  son  Calydon.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  wine,  oil  and  corn ;  and  in  the 
mountains  iu  the  neighborhood  the  celebrated 
bunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  took  place.  The 
inhabitants  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Ni- 

COPOLIB. 

Calymva.     Vid.  Calydkje,  No.  2. 

Caltnda  (Kdhn/ia :  KaXwoeic),  a  city  of 
Caria,  east  of  Caunus,  and  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographical  miles)  from  the  sea.  Tbe"Calyn- 
dians  formed  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  un- 
der their  king  Damasitbymus :  afterward  they 
were  subject  to. the  Caunians;  and  both  cities 
were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  territory  of 
Rhodes. 

Calypso  (KaXvfu),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Homer, 
of  Atlas,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  which  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked. 
Calypso  loved  the  unfortunate  hero,  and  prom- 
ised, him  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with 
her.  Ulysses  refused,  and  after  she  had  detain- 
ed him  seven  years,  the  gods  compelled  her  to 
allow  him  to  continue  his  journey  homeward. 

OamalodOnuii  (now  Colchetter),  the  capital 
of  the  Triuobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  island,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  43. 

CakabIna  (Kapdpiva :  Ka/iapcvaioc :  now  Ga- 
merina),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  699.  It  was  several  times  destroy 
ed  by  Syracuse;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants sold  as  slaves.  .Scarcely  any  vestigea 
of  the  ancient  town  remain.    In  the  neighbor 
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hood  wm  a  marsh,  whiob  the  inhabitants  drain- 
ed contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thai  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town:  hence  arose  the  proverb  pi)  xivet  Kajtapi- 
yov, «  mortal  Camaritum. 

CambCbi  Montis  (now  Bolutta),  the  mount- 
sins  which  separate  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

OiMBJsiait  (Kaii6vcijvv\  a  district  of  Armenia 
Hajor,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

Guorfsn  (Ko/jouoiTf).  1.  Father  of  Craus 
the  Great — 2.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeed- 
ed his  fitther  Cyrus,  and  reigned  B.C.  0*29-622. 
Id  525  be  oonquered  Egypt;  but  an  army  which 
he  tent  against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the 
■sods,  and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person 
against  the  ./Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt,  were 
compelled  by  failure  of  provisions  to  return.  On 
his  return  to  Memphis  he  treated  the  Egyptians 
with  great  cruelty ;  he  insulted  their  religion, 
and  slew  their  god  Apis  with  his  own  bands. 
He  also  acted  tyrannically  toward  his  own  fam- 
ily sod  the  Fenians  in  general.  He  caused  bis 
otto  brother  Smerdis  to  be  murdered ;  but  a 
Magiao  personated  the  deceased  prince,  and  Bet 
op  a  claim  to  the  throne.  Vid.  Smerdis.  Cam- 
bytes  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt  against  this 
pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a  place  named 
Erhatsna,  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh, 
521 

Camb?sxs  (Kapovow).  1.  (Now  Iora\  a  river 
of  Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with 
the  Alason  (now  AUuanX  falls  into  the  Cyrus. 
— i  A  small  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  between  the  Arazes  and  the  Amardus. 

Caxkue  (not  Camcenm),  also  called  Caanena, 
Cantata,  The  name  is  connected  with  carmen, 
a  "prophecy.''  The  Oamenie  accordingly  were 
prophetic  nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Italy,  although  later  traditions 
represent  their  worship  as  introduced  into  Italy 
ftom  Arcadia,  and  some  accounts  identify  them 
with  the  Muses.  The  most  important  of  these 
pddesses  was  Cabmznta  or  Oabkbntis,  who 
sad  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  altars  near  the  porta  Oarmentalis.  Re- 
specting festivals,  vid  Diet  of  Ant,  art  Oae- 
bdtalia.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  state  that  her  orig- 
inal name  was  Nieostrate,  and  that  she  was  by 
Hercury  (Hermes)  the  mother  of  Evakdeb,  with 
whom  she  fled  to  Italy. 

Camkbia  (Camerinue),  an  ancient  town  of 
Latum,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Friscus. 

CAHsabruM  or  CakabInux,  more  anciently 
Cans  (Camertee :  now  Oamerino),  a  town  in 
Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of 
file  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  808, 
and  also  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  second 
Funic  war,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

Caxebixcs,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  fre- 
quently held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times 
of  the  republic  (B.C.  500,  490,  461,  893,  345). 
After  B.C.  345  the  Camerini  disappear  from  his- 
tory for  400  years,  but  they  are  mentioned  again 
is  one  of  the  noblest  Roman  families  in  the 
early  times  of  the  empire. 

Camebisus,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 
Cuuccs  (Ka/iiieor :  Ka/u'xior),  an  ancient  town 


of  the  Sicani,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Aqbioxntum. 

Camilla,  daughter  of  King  Metabus,  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Privernnm,  was  one  of  the 
swift-footed  servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to 
the  chase  and  to  war.  She  assisted  Turnus 
against  JEueut,  and,  after  slaying  numbers  of 
the  Trojans,  was  at  length  killed  by  Aruns! 

Cawllcs,  Fubiob.  1.  M,  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor 
B.C.  403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places 
his  first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular 
tribune  for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  898.  In  896  he  was  dictator,  when 
he  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans 
and  Fidenatee,  took  Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses.  In  894  he  was  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  1T»e 
story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  be- 
tray the  town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus  belongs  to 
this  campaign.  In  891  Camillus  was  accused 
of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the 
booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
to  Ardea,  Next  year  (890)  the  Gauls  took 
Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans 
in  the  Capitol  recalled  Camilhis,  and  appointed 
him  dictator  in  his  absence.  Camillus  iiastily 
collected  an  army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  de- 
feated them  completely.  Fid  Baitnrca.  His 
fellow-citizens  saluted  him  as  the  second  Rom- 
ulus. In  389  Camillus  was  dictator  a  third 
time,  and  defeated  the  Volscinns,  iEquians, 
and  other  nations.  In  886  he  was  consular 
tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  884  for  the  fifth,  and 
in  881  for  the  sixth  time.  In  868  he  was  ap 
pointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  0.  Licinius  Stolo.  Next  year,  867,  he 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and,  though  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls. 
He  died  of  the  pestilence,  365.  Camillus  was 
the  great  general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute 
champion  of  the  patrician  order.  His  history 
has  received  much  legendary  and  traditional 
fables,a  and  requires  a  careful  critical  Bitting. — 
2.  Sr,"  son  of  No.  1,  first  prastor  367. — 3.  L, 
also  son  of  No.  1,  was  dictator  860,  in  order  to 
hold  the  comitia,  and  consul  849,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Gauls. — 4.  L,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
388,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  Mtenius,  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Latium.  In  326  he  was  consul  a 
second  time. — 5.  M,  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian  Tac- 
farwas,  AD.  17. — 6.  M,  surnamed  Scbiboni- 
anus,  consul  A.D.  32,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  le- 
gate of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was 
conquered,  42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  63. 

CaxIbds  (K&ftcipoc :  Ka/iuptvc),  a  Dorian 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Camirus, 
son  of  Cercaphus  and  Cydippa,  and  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  island  before  the  foundation  of 
Rhodes.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Pi- 
sander. 

CahIsa  (Ku/itoa),  a  fortress  in  Cappadoeia 
twenty-three  Roman  miles  east  of  Sebaste,  [de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  rebuilt  at  • 
later  periodj 
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[Oamissares,  a  Carian,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Datames,  was  made  satrap  of  part  of 
Cilicia  bordering  on  Cappadocia  by  Artaxerxes 
Mncmon:  he  fell  in  the  war  of  Artaxerxes 
against  the  Cadusii,  B.C.  885.] 

OAHomo.     Vid  Camen-k. 

Campania  (Canipaous :  now  Terra  di  Lavoro), 

district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  proba- 
bly d&rived  from  eatnput,  "  a  plain,"  was  bound- 
ed on  the  northwest  by  Latium,  north  and  east  by 
Samnium,  southeast  by  Lucanin,  and  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Latium  by  the  River  Liris,  and  from 
Lucania  at  a  later  time  by  the  River  Silarus, 
though  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  did  not  ez- 
tend  further  south  than,  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva. In  still  earlier  times  the  Agar  Campa- 
nu  included  only  the  country  round  Capua. 
'Ine  country  along  the  coast  from  the  Liris  to 
the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  plain  inclosed 
by  the  Apennines,  which  sweep  round  it  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle.  Campania  is  a  volcanic 
country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parte  crops  could  be  gathered  three  times 
in  the  year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate, 
the  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious 
breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the 
epithet  Felix,  a  name  which  it  justly  deserved. 
It  was  the  favorite  retreat  in  summer  of  the  Ro- 
man nobles,  whose  villas  studded  a  considerable 
part  of  ite  coast,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Balc  The  principal  river  was  the  Vultdb- 
iros :  the  minor  rivers  were  the  Lrais,  Sato, 
Clanks,  Sebethus,  Sabnus,  and  Silarus.  The 
chief  lakes  were  Lucbinus,  Acherusia,  Avkb- 
nub,  and  Literna,  most  of  them  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  the  Ausonks  and  Osci  or  Oficl 
They  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find 
three  distinct  people,  besides  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Cuifvi:  1.  The  Campani,  properly  so  call- 
ed, a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Etruscans  and 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwell- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Sinuessa  to  Psestum. 
They  were  the  ruling  race :  their  history  is 
given  under  Capua,  their  chief  city.  2.  Sidi- 
ojni,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  northwest  of 
the  country,  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.  8.  Pi- 
cbntini,  in  the  southeast  of  the  country. 

[CampAnub,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans  in  A. 
D.  71.] 

Camps  (Ka/iTTfl),  a  monster  which  guarded  the 
Cyclopes  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  Dy  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
Cyclopes  against  the  Titans. 

[Campi  CanIni,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  land 
of  the  Rssti,  corresponding  to  the  moderm  Tettin 
valley.] 

[Campi  DiomSdEi  or  Diombdis,  a  district  of 
Apulia.     Vid  DiomGdks  and  Canusium.J 

Campi  Lapid£i  (irtttov  XtOuiee :  now  la  Orau), 
"  Plain  of  Stones"  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  east  of 
the  Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
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road  from  Aries  to  Marseilles.  These  stone* 
were  probably  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  the 
Druentia  (now  Durance)  when  their  course  was 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present  This  sin- 
gular plain  was  known  even  to  JSschylus,  who 
says  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  rained  down  these 
stones  from  heaven  to  assist  Hercules  in  ms 
fight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  the  hero  had  shot 
away  all  his  arrows.  A  sweet  herbage  grows 
underneath  and  between  the  stones,  and  con 
sequentlv,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  timet, 
flocks  ol  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plain. 

Campi  Maori  (iiaxpol  Ktiftnoi),  the  "Long 
Plains,"  a  tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
Modena,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbor- 
ing people  were  held  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

[Campi  Phlkgr^i,  a  volcanic  district  of  Cam- 
pania, extending  from  PuteoU  to  Cunue,  and 
containing  Mount  Vesuvius.] 

Campi  RaudIi,  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
near  Verona,  where  Marias  and  Catulns  defeat- 
ed the  Cinibri,  B.0. 101. 

[CAMPduONDM  (Kajmoiowov :  now  JCempten), 
a  city  of  ancient  RtBtia,] 

Campus  MaktIus,  the  "  Plain  of  Mars,"  fre- 
quently called  the  Campus  'simply,  was,  in  its 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Rome 
outside  the  city  walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  hills  Capitolinus,  Quirinal,  and  Pincius ; 
but  it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  plain-  lying  in  the  bend 
of  the  Tiber,  which  nearly  surrounded  it  oa 
three  sides.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plain, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
was  called  Circus  Flaminius,  or  Campus  Fla- 
minius, or  Prata  Flamixia.  The  Campus  Mar- 
tins is  said  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Tarquins,  and  to  have  become  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Ro- 
man youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their 
gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the 
oomitia  of  the  centuries  were  held.  At  ■  later 
time  it  was  Burrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  included  within 
the  city  walls  by  Aurelian.  Some  modern  writ- 
ers make  three  divisions  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  suppose  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  plain  lyiug  between  the  Campos  Martin* 
proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  called  Cam- 
pus Tiberinus  or  Campus  Minor,  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
The  Campus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (lv, 
3)  probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
Respecting  the  other  Campi,  vid  Roma. 

Canack  (Kavdxti),  daughter  of  JSolus  and 
Enarete,  bore  several  children  to  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon). 

CInachcs  (Kdvaxoc).  1.  A  Sicyonian  artist, 
flourished  B.Q.  540-508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Pmle- 
sius  at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana 
bv  Xerxes,  479. — 2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  proba- 
bly grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  be  is 
not  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  He  and  P*v 
trocles  cast  the  statues  of  two  Spartans,  who 
had  fought  in  the  battle  of  JSgospotamos,  B.C. 
405. 

Can.*  (Kuvai:   now  Kanot-Koi),  a  sea-port 
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of  JEoI'ia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
[Near  this  was  the  Promontory  Came,  the  term- 
ination of  a  range  of  mountains  called  by  this 
tame  name ;  also  named  Herod.    uSga.] 

Cakasteuh  or  Caxaste.sum  (Kuvatrrpov,  Ko- 
tiaarpaiov,  sc  axpunjpiov,  £  Kavaarp-iiti  uKpi) : 
now  Gape  PaiUari),  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia. 

Caxdack  (KovoaMj),  a  queen  of  the  ./Ethio- 
pians of  Meroe,  invaded  Egypt  B.C.  22,  but  was 
driven  back  and  defeated  by  Petronius,  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  Egypt  Her  name  seems  to 
have  been  common  to  all  the  queens  of  ./Ethio- 
pia. 

Candaules  (KavAaiXtjc),  also  called  Myrsilus, 
last  Heraclid  king  of  Lydia,  His  wife  compel- 
led Gyges  to  put  her  husband  to  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  personal  exposure.  Gyges  then 
married  the  queen  and  mounted  the  throne,  B. 
a  716. 

Caxdavia,  Canoavii  Montis  (now  Cratta), 
the  mountains  separating  IUyricum  from  Mace- 
donia, across  which  the  Via  Egnatia  ran, 

Casdidum  Pbouontoeium  (now  Iiat-el-Abiad, 
Gape  Bianco),  northwest  of  Hippo  Zaritua,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Zeugitana,  m  Africa,  forms 
the  western  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hipponensis. 

[Oaken*,  daughter  of  Janus,  married  Picus, 
kiug  of  Latium  in  Italy.     Vid  Pious.] 

CasicOla.      Vid  Canis. 

CasidIa,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was 
a  Neapolitan  female,  held  up  by  Horace  to  con- 
tempt as  an  old  sorceress.    (Epod,  5,  17 ;  /So/., 

C.urmiCB  Qallvs.     Vid  Gallcs. 

Cajuxius  Rebilcs.  *Vi<L  Rebilcs. 

Cahis  (Kvuv),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Dog.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constel- 
lation was  specially  named  Cam*  or  Canicula, 
and  alao  Sirlu*.  About  B.C.  400  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirios  at  Athens,  corresponding  with 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  mark- 
ed the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this  ob- 
servation being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans, 
without  considering  whether  it  suited  their  age 
sod  country,  the  Cane*  Canicularet  became  pro- 
verbial among  them,  as  the  Dog  Day*  are  among 
ourselves.  The  constellation  of  the  Little  Dog 
was  called  Procgon  (Hpoxvuv),  literally  trans- 
lated Ante  canem,  Antecanit,  because  in  Greece 
this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before  the 
Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
Iearius  (vuL  Aectos),  Procyon  became  Mtera, 
the  dog  of  Ioarius. 

Caxm.sc  (Cannensis :  now  Canne),  a  village  in 
Apulia,  northeast  of  Caousium,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  east  of  the  Aufidus  and  north  of 
the  small  river  Vergellus,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216. 

CaxninkI'atbb.     Vid  Batavi. 

CaxObus  or  Canopus  {KuvwSoc  or  Kuvujrof), 
according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of 
Meoelaua,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  died 
in  Egypt,  and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Caitubus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

CasObcs  or  Canopus  (Kuvufoc,  Kuvuiroc :  Ko- 
'u6irqc :  ruins  west  of  Aboukir)t  an  important 
city  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  west- 
ernmost mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Canonic  Mouth  (jo  Kavutixdv  oro/ta). 
it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (twelve 


geographical  miles)  east  of  Alexandres,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Meoelaites.  It  bod  a  great  temple  of 
Serapis,  and  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  proverbial  for  their  luxury 
(Kavutioftoc).  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  city  rapidly  declined. 

Cantabm,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
The  Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all 
the  people  on  the  northern^soast  of  Spain ;  but 
when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  people 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Astures  and  on  the 
weBt  by  the  Autrigones.  The  Cantabri  were  a 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  were  only  sub- 
dued by  Augustus  after  a  struggle  of  several 
years  (B.C.  26-19). 

Canthahub  (Kuvftapoc).  1.  A  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  B.C.  268.— 
[2.  Cakthaeus.  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  proba- 
bly of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom  a  few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  collected  in  Meineke's  Fragm. 
Comic.  Qrac*  vol,  L,  p.  462-3.] 

[Cantharl's  {Kuvttapoc),  one  of  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  Pirteus,  the  i  harbor  of  Athens, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Kavdapoc.] 

Caxthus  (Kuxflof ),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Eubcea,  was  slain  in  Libya 
by  Cephalion  or  Caphaurus. 

CantIum  (Cantii :  now  Kent),  a  district  of 
Britain  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  Kent, 
but  included  Londiniuh:  [the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  district  formed  the  Cantium  Promonton- 
um,  now  North  Foreland.'] 

CanulkIus,  C  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C  445, 
proposed  the  law  establishing  connubium,  or  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people 
should  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls 
from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved 
instead,  that  military  tribunes,  with  consular 
power,  should  be  elected  from  either  order  in 
place  of  the  consuls. 

CanOsIum  (Canusinus:  now  Conoid),  a  town 
in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Diomede,  whence  the  surround- 
ing country  was  called  Campu*  DiometH*.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  a  Greek  colony,  and  both 
Greek  and  Oscan  were  spoken  there  in  the  time 
of  Horace.  (Canutini  more  bilinguit,  Hor,  Sot, 
i,  10,  30.)  Canusium  was  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance,  but  suffered  greatly,  like 
most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
during  the. second  Punio  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after 
their  defeat  at  Cunurc,  B.C.  216.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures, but  it  had  a  deficient  supply  of  water. 
(Hor,  Sat.,  L,  6,  91.)  There  are  still  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  near  Canota. 

CanOtIus  or  CanxOtIcs.  1.  P,  a  distin 
guished  orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cice 
ro's  oration  for  Cluentius. — 2.  Tl,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  44,  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate, 
of  Octavianus  also.  He  was  token  prisoner  at 
the  capture  of  Perusia,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Octavianus,  40. 

CapIhxus  (Kairaveic),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
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Astynome  or  Laodice,  and  father  of  Sthenelus, 
was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argoe  against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  with  lightning,  as  he  was  scaling 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  because  he  had  dared  to 
defy  the  god.  While  his  body  was  burning,  his 
wife,  Evadne,  leaped  into  the  flames  and  de- 
stroyed herself 

[Oapara  (now  lot  Ventat  da  Caparra),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vettones.] 

Capjslla,  the  star.     Vid  Capra. 

Camilla,  MartiAnus  Mtneus  Felix,  a  native 
of  Carthage,  probably  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  in  nine  books,  composed  in  a 
medley  of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro. 
It  is  a  sort  of  encyclopmdia,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  two 
books,  which  are  an  introduction  to  the  rest, 
consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of 
Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining 
seven  are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry. — Edition*:  By  Hugo  Grotius, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1699 ;  and  by  Kopp,  Francf,  1836. 

Catena  (Capenas,  -fttis:  now  Civitueola,  an 
uninhabited  hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
founded  by  aud  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted 
to  the  Romans  B.C.  396,  the  year  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veil,  and  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man muuicipium.  In  its  territory  was  the  cel- 
ebrated grove  and  temple  of  Eeronia,  on  the 
small  river  Capenas.     Vid.  Febonia. 

Capena  Porta.     Vid.  Roma. 

[Capbnas  (now  Taglia  Fouo),  a  small  river 
of  Etruria.     Vid.  Capena.] 

Capes,  Flavtus,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeat- 
edly by  Friscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  two 
short  treatises  extant:  printed  by  Putscbius, 
GrammaL  Latin.  Auct.  Antiqu,  p.  2289-2248, 
Hanov,  1606. 

[Capernaum  (Kanepvaovu,  now  Tell-ffum),  a 
place  in  Galilee,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Tiberias.] 

Capetus  Silvtus.     Vid.  Sirvius. 

CaphAreus  (Ka^ptvc :  now  CapocTOro),  a 
rocky  and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  south- 
east of  Euboea,  where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to 
have  been  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

[Cafhacrus  (KuAavpof),  sou  of  Amphithemis 
and  the  nymph  Tritonia,  slew  the  Argonaut 
Canthus.] 

[CaphIra  (Kufcipa),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  is 
said  to  have  reared  Neptune  (Poseidon)  in 
Rhodes.]  • 

CaphYjE  (Kaipvai :  Kafvevf,  Ka^var^f),  a 
town  in  Arcadia,  northwest  of  Orcbomenus. 

Capito,  C.  AieIcs.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  66,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs. — 2. 
Son  of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aquarum  publicarum  in  A  J).  18, 
nod  held  this  office  till  his  death,  2S.  He  gained 
the  favor  of  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  by 
flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest 
and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contemporary 
Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal  author- 
ities of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of  two 
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legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurats 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective 
names  from  distinguished  disciples  of  those  ju- 
rists. The  followers  of  Capito  were  called 
from  Masurius  Sabinus,  Sabiniani ;  and  after- 
ward from  Cassius  Longinos  Caniani.  The 
followers  of  Labeo  took  from  Proculus  the  nam* 
Proculeiani. 

Capito,  C.  Fonteius.  1.  A  friend  of  M.  Anto- 
ny, accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundinum.  B.C. 
87,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor. 
Sat,  L,  6,  32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony, 
and  went  with  him  to  the  East— [2.  C.  Fon- 
teius, son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  AS).  12,  to- 
gether with  Germanicus,  and  afterward  had,  as 
proconsul,  the  administration  of  the  province 
of  Asia;  he  was  accused  subsequently  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  Asia,  but  was  acquitted.] 

Capitolinus,  Julius,  one  of  the  Bcriptcrtt 
Ritloria  Augutta,  lived  in  the  reign  of  lnocle- 
tian  (AD.  284-306),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  nine 
emperors:  1.  Antoninus  Pius;  2.  M.  Aurelius; 
3.  L  Verus;  4.  Pertinax;  6.  Clodius  Albums; 
6.  Opiliue  Macrinus ;  7.  The  two  Maxmiini;  8. 
The  three  Gordiani ;  9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Seriptoree  Hittoria  Att- 
aints are  by  Salmasius,  Par,  1620 ;  Schreve- 
lius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1671. 

Capitolinus,  Manlius.     Vid.  Manuus. 

Capitolinus  Mons.     Vid.  Capitouum,  Roma. 

CapitolInus,  Pettllius,  was,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sot,  L,  4,  94),  intrust- 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol  (whence  he  was  called  Capitolinus),  and 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jn 
piter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  being  a  friend  of  Augustus.  Hie 
surname  Capitolinus  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens. 

CapitolInus,  QuintIus.     Vid.  Qunmcs. 

CAprrOiiuM,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optima 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Moo* 
Capitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple.  This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  ob- 
long, with  two  more  elevated  summits  at  the 
northern  and  .southern  ends.  The  northern 
summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and  steeper, 
was  the  Arx  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Celi  ;  while  the 
southern  summit  which  is  now  covered  in  part 
by  the  Palazzo  Cafiarelli,  was  the  site  of  the 
Capitouux.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
called  the  Capitolium,  because  a  human  head 
(caput)  was  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions. The  building  of  it  was  commenced  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  it  was  finished  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  but  was  not  dedicated  nil  the 
third  year  of  the  republic,  B.0. 607,  by  the  coo 
buI  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burned  down  in  the 
civil  wars,  88,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  was 
dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  It  was  burned 
down  a  second  time  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitelline, 
AD.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  bv  Vespasian  ;  but  it 
was  burned  down  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian 
with  greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Capi 
tol  contained  three  cells  under  the  same  roof 
the  middle  cell  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  bencc 
described  as  "  media  qui  sedet  ssde  Dens"  (Or. 
ex  Pont,  iv,  9,  82),  and  on  either  aide  were 
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the  cells  of  bis  attendant  deities,  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva. The  Capital  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing buildings  at  Rome,  and  was  adorned  as 
befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  gods.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely,  two  hund- 
red feet  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by 
a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps.  The  gates  were 
of  bronze,  and  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gQt  The 
gilding  alone  cost  Domitian  twelve  thousand 
talents.  In  the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline 
books.  Here  the  consuls,  upon  entering  on  their 
office,  offered  sacrifices  and  took  their  tows  ; 
and  hither  the  victorious  general,  who  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  was  carried  in  his  triumphal 
ear,  to  return  thanks  to  the  father  of  the  gods. 
Although  the  words  Arx  Capitoliumque  are  prop- 
erly used  to  signify  the  whole  hill,  yet  we  some- 
times find  the  term  Arx  applied  alone  to  the 
whole  hill,  since  the  hill  itself  constituted  a  nat- 
ural citadel  to  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  term 
Capiiolium  to  the  whole  hill,  on  account  of  the 
importance  and  reverence  attaching  to  the  tem- 
ple. Moreover,  as  the  Capitol  was  nearly  as 
defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Arx  Tarpeia  or  Capitolina,  but  the  epithet  Tar- 
peia or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
com  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

CatpXdooia  (KaitKaioKia  :  Kamrudof,  C.ippfi- 
dox),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  were  assigned  at   different  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole 
country  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin, 
who  were  called  (from  their  complexion)  White 
Syrians    (Acvicoevpot),    and    also    Cappsdocee, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  word  of  Persian 
origin.    Their  country  seems  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  east 
of  the  Halys  and  north  of  the  Taurus.    After- 
ward (bnt  whether  under  the  Persians  or  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a  disputed  point) 
the  country  was  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
were  named  respectively  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  northern 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum,  and 
then  simply  Pontcs,  the  southern  part  Cappa- 
docia ad  Taurum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia : 
the  former  was  also  called  Cappadocia  Minor, 
and  the  latter  Cappadocia  Major.    Under  m the 
Persian  Empire,  the  whole  country  was  govern- 
ed by  a  line  of  hereditary  satraps,  who  traced 
their  descent  from  Aoaphas,  an  Achsmenid,  one 
of  the  seven  chieftains  that  slew  the  peeudo- 
Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised  themselves  to  the 
position  of  tributary  kings.    After  a  temporary 
raspension  of  their  power  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  successors  of  Alexander,  when  Aria- 
rathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiceas 
(B.C.  822),  the  kings  of  southern  Cappadocia  (re- 
specting the  other  part,  vid.  Foirrus)  recovered 
tbeir  independence  under  Ariarathes  II,  whose 
history  and  that  of  his  successors  will  be  found 
under  Asukathzs  and  Asiobauanxs.     In  A.D. 
17,  Arcbelaus,  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and 
Tiberius  made  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province. 
Ptd  AacHKLAUB,  No.  0.     Soon  afterward  the 
districts  of  Cataonia  and  Melitene,  which  had 
before  belonged  to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cap- 
padocia, ana  the  province  then  comprised  the 
ten  prefecture  of  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia, 
TyamUs,    Garsauritis,     Laviniasene,    Sargarau- 
,  Saranravene,  Chamanene,  and  Monmene, 


There  were  other  divisions  under  the  later  em- 
perors. Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and  generally 
sterile  mountain  region,  bordered  by  the  chains 
of  the  Pabtadxxs  on  the  north,  the  Sot  dishes 
on  the  east,  and  the  Taduus  on  the  south,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Ahtj.-Tai.iob,  on  the 
side  of  whose  (entral  mountain,  Abg-eus,  stood 
the  capital  Maxaca,  afterward  Gsbabia  ad  Aa- 
Q.SOX.  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halts  aud  the 
Milab.  Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance 
of  good  horses  and  mules. 

OapfXdox  (Komraoof :  now  Konax\  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Halys,  rising  in  Mount  Lithrus,  in 
the  chain  of  Paryadres,  and  forming  the  north- 
western boundary -of  Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of 
Galatoa. 

Oapra  or  Capeixa  (AZf),  the  brightest  star 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Auriga  or  Charioteer, 
is  sometimes  called  Olmia  Capella,  because  it 
rested  on  the  shoulder  (M  rgr  uXtvrn)  of  the 
Auriga,  This  star  was  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  infant 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  iu  Crete.  Vid  JSoa,  Amalthxa, 
Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon  before  the 
winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed  lignum 
pluvial*. 

CapbIbIa  or  CaprabIa.  1.  (Now  Capraja),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between 
Populonia  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Cor 
sica,  inhabited  only  by  wild  goats,  whence  its 
name :  called  by  the  Greeks  KlyiXov.— 2.  (Now 
Cabrera),  a  small  island  off  the  south  of  the  Be- 
learis  Major  (now  Majorca),  daDgerous  to  ships. 
— 8.  Vid.  Agates. — t.  Via.  Fobtukat.«  Insula 

Cafbea  (now  Capri),  a  small  island,  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  off  Campania,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli,  and 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Promontory  of 
Minerva,  front  which  the  island  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  which  rise  to  two  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  is  between  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 
the  climate  soft  and  genial  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Tele- 
boa),  but  afterward  belonged  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Neapolis,  from  whom  Augustus  either  pur- 
chased it  or  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  the 
island  Pithecusa.  Here*  Tiberius  lived  the  last 
ten  years  of  bis  reign,  indulging  in  secret  de- 
bauchery, and  accessible  only  to  bis  creatures. 
He  erected  many  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
island,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  villa  Jovia, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

CafbIa  (Kairpla),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  As- 
pendus.         , 

Capbioornus  (AlyoKcpoe),  the  Chat,  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Water- 
man, is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against 
the  Titans. 

Capbcb  (Kojrpor).  1.  (Now  IAltle  Zab),  a 
river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  Mount  Zagroe  (now 
Mountain*  of  Kurdutan),  and  flowing  souti  west 
into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Camas.— 2.  A  little 
river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  and  flowing  north  into  the  Lycus. 

Capba  (Capsetanus :  now  Ohaftah),  a  strong 
and  ancient  city  in  the  southwest  of  Byzacena,  in 
Northern  Africa,  in  a  fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by 
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a  sandy  desert  abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  In  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  who  used 
it  as  a  treasure-city,  it  was  destroyed  by  Marius ; 
but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  erected  into  a 
eolony. 

CapCa  (Capuauus,  Capuensis,  but  more  com- 
monly Camp&nus:  now  Capua),  originally  call- 
ed Vultuk.xuh,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after 
the  fall  of  Cults,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Capys.  Vid.  Capys,  No.  2.  Capua 
was  either  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, according  to  some,  fifty  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxu- 
rious city  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In  B.C.  420  it 
was  conquered  by  the  warlike  Samnites ;  and 
the  population,  which  had  always  been  of  a 
mixed  nature,  now  consisted  of  Ausoniaos,  Os~ 
cane,  Etruscans,  and  Samnites.  At  a  later  time, 
Capua,  again  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  848.  It 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
216,  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  211,  was 
fearfully  punished,  and  tiever  recovered  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  It  was  now  governed  by  a 
profectus,  who  was  sent  annually  to  the- city 
from  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  by 
the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and  under 
Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modern  town  of  Capua 
is  built  about  three  miles  from  the  ancient  one, 
'Jhc  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre. 

Caput  Vada  Promontowcm.  Vid  Bbaoho- 
des. 

Capys  (Kottvc).  1.  Son  of  Assaracus  and 
Hierouiuemone,  and  father  of  Anchises. — 2.  A 
companion  of  J5ueas,  from  whom  Capua  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Capys  Silviub.     Vid  Suvios. 

CapytIum  or  CapItidm  (now  Capizzi),  called 
by  Cicero  Capitina  Civitat,  a  town  in  Sicily 
near  Mount  uEtoa. 

Car  (Kup),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town 
was  called  Caria. 

[Caba  (now  Caret,  near  Puente  la  Reyua),  a 
city  of  the  Tascones  irr  Hisponia  Tarraconen- 


3ab.acaj.la,  emperor  of  Rome  AD.  211-217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  second 
wife  Julia  Domna,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  A.D. 
188.  He  was  originally  called  Bastianus  after 
his  maternal  grandfather,  but  afterward  Mareut 
Aureliu*  Anloninut,  which  became  his  legal 
name,  and  appears  on  medals  aud  inscriptions. 
Oaracalla  was  a  nickname  derived  from  a  long 
tunic  worn  by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as 
bis  favorite  dress  after  he  became  emperor.  In 
198,  Caracalla,  when  ten  years  old,  was  declar- 
ed Augustus,  and  in  the  same  year  accompanied 
his  father  Severus  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Porthiaus.  He  returned  with  Severus  to  Rome 
in  202,  and  married  Plautillo.  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus,  the  praetorian  prefect  In  208  he  went 
with  Severus  to  Britain ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalla  and  his  brother 
Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  according  to  their 
'-titer's  arrangements.  Oaracalla's  first  object 
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was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother ;  and  after  making  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him, 
and  having  thus  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  be 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  212.  The  assassination  of  Geta  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  state,  whom  Caracalla 
suspected  of  favoring  his  brother's  cause :  the 
celebrated  jurist  Papinian  was  one  of  his  vic- 
tims. His  cruelties  and  extravagances  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  after  exhausting  Italy  by  bis 
extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  the 
soenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited 
Gaul,  Germany,  Dacia,  aud  Thrace;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  campaign  agoiust  the  Alemanni, 
he  assumed  the  surname  Alemannictu.  In  216 
be  went  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  his  sojourn  at 
Alexandres  was  marked  by  a  general  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge  certain 
sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  indul- 
ged against  himself  and  his  mother.  In  216  be 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Mesopotamia, 
and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  wintered. 
Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending  to 
cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  Macriuus,  the  praetorian  priefect  Caracalla 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Caeactaous,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  Lis  country  against  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  at 
length  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigao- 
tes ;  but  she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome,  AD.  61.  When  brought 
before  Claudius,  he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so 
noble  a  manner  that  the  latter  pardoned  him 
and  bis  friends. 

Cabalis  or  OarXles  (Caralitanns  :  now  Cap- 
liari),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  situated  on  the  Sinus  Caralita- 
N09  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Capo  S.  Elia).  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  under  the  Romans  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  praetor,  and  at  a  later  period 
enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise.  * 

CIbahbis  (Kdpa/i6t(  oxpa:  now  Kerempe),  a 
promontory,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site the  Kriu  Metopon,  or  southern  promontory 
of  the  Ohersonesus  Taurica  (now  Crimea).  An 
imaginary  line  joining  these  two  headlands 
would  make  an  almost  equal  division  of  the 
Euxine,  which  was  hence  called  oiov/c?  SuXaaou. 
(Soph,  Anlig^  978.) 

CabAnus  (Kupavor).  1.  Of  Argos,  a  descend- 
ant of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidoo,  is  said 
to  have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an 
Argive  colony  about  EC.  760,  and  to  have  be 
oome  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian 
kings. — 2  Son  of  Philip  aud  half-brother  of  Al- 
exander the  Great — 3.  A  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great 

CaracsIos,  born  among  the  Menapii  in  Gaul, 
was  intrusted  by  Maximum  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But 
Maximum,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
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conduct  of  Caraosius  in  this  command,  gave 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Carau- 
aius  forthwith  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where 
be  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  A.D.  287.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  him, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknowledged  him  as 
their  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  he  continued  to 
reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  he  was  murdered 
by  bis  chief  officer,  AUectus. 

Caj&bo,  PapIbIus.  1.  C,  a  distinguished  ora- 
tor, and  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  prin- 
ciple. He  commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  or  triumvirs  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. His  tribuneship  of  the  plebs,  B.O.  131, 
was  characterized  by  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition to  the  aristocracy  ;  and  he  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
champion  of  the  aristocratioal  party,  129.  But 
after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  he  sud- 
denly deserted  the  popular  party,  and  in  his  con- 
sulship (120)  actually  undertook  the  defence 
of  Opimius,  who  had  murdered  C.  Gracchus, 
In  lltf  Carbo  was  accused  by  L.  Licinius  Cras- 
ras,  who  brought  a  charge  against  him,  and  as 
he  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life. — 2.  Cm,  consul  118,  was  defeated  by 
the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,  and  being  afterward  ao- 
eosed  by  Marcus  Antonius,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. — 8.  G,  with  the  surname  Aevina,  son 
of  No.  1,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  his  tribuneship  (90),  Carbo  and  his  oollcague, 
Marcus  Plautius  Silvaous,  carried  a  law  (Lex 
Papiria  flaulia),  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to 
the  citizens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was 
murdered  in  82,  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasip- 
pus,  at  the  command  of  the  younger  Marius.  Fid 
Bsoros,  No.  10. — t.  C.v,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party.  He  was 
thrice  consul,  namely,  in  85,  84,  and  82.  In  82 
he  carried  on  war  against  Sulla  and  his  generals, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  Italy  :  he 
fled  to  Sicily,  whore  he  was  token  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompoy  at  Lilyweum  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year. 

Caboabo  (now  Careauont),  a  town  of  the  Teo- 
tosages  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  [possessing  the  Jut 
Latii,  used  by  Cesar  in  his  Gallio  wars  as  a 
place  of  arms.] 

CABCATafdouTA  (KapKadtoicepra  :  now  Kart- 
fmrt  or  Diarbekr),  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Sophene  in  Armenia  Major. 

Cabcucus  (KopKivof).  1.  A  tragic  poet  and  a 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  (-ATui,  1268 ;  Pax, 
194). — 2.  A  yoonger  tragic  poof,  lived  about 
KG  380 ;  [Suidas  attributed  to  him  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles 
sod  fragments  of  nine  only,  and  some  fragments 
of  uncertain  dramas  :  all  that  remains  of  this 
poet  has  been  collected  and  published  in  Wag- 
ner's Tragic.  Qrac  Fragm.  (Didot's  Bibliotheca), 
p.  84-88.] 

Caedam*lb  (KapdafivXii :  KapiaftvTUrtie.)  1. 
*•  town  in  Messeoia,  one  of  the  seven  towns  prom- 
ised by  Agamemnon  to  Achillas. — 2.  An  island 
near,  or  perhaps  a  town  in,  Chios. 

Cabdia,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the 
binges  of  doors  (cardo),  was  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Janus,  who  rewarded  her  for  her  favors  by 
giving  her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors, 
and  tat  power  of  preventing  evil  demons  from 


entering  houses.  Ovid  (Fatt,  vl,  101,  seq.)  eoa- 
fouods  this  goddess  with  Cabna. 

Ca&dIa  (Kaod/o :  KapdWof),  a  town  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Melas,  founded  by  Miletus  and  Clazom- 
enas,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ly- 
timachus,  who  built  the  town  of  Lykihachja  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  Cardia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Eumenes  and  ct  *he  historian 
Hieronymus. 

Cabddohi  (Kapdoixoi),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  southeast  of  Greater  Armenia,  or 
the  northeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Topavaloi  and  Vopivrpioi 
of  the  late  geographers  and  the  Kurds  of  mod- 
ern times.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountains  which 
divided  Assyria  on  the  northeast  from  Armenia 
(Mountain*  of  KurdUtan),  and  were  never  thor- 
oughly subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  or  Ro- 


CabSsds  (Kopi/erof),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  JSaepus. 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo:  [the  sur 
rounding  district  was  called  Cakesknb.] 

[CarkulSslh,  D,  called  Carsulkius  by  Ap- 
pian,  served  under  Julius  Cesar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war,  B.C.  47,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  great  military  skill  He  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  Antony, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mutina.] 

Cabia  (Kapia :  Kup,  pL  oi  Kupee),  a  district  of 
Asia  Miuor,  in  its  southwestern  corner,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains 
Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which  divided  it  from 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent  to  Phrygia  and 
Lycia  on  the  east  and  southeast  It  is  inter- 
sected by  low  mountain  chains  running  out  far 
into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  northern* 
most  of  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium 
(opposite  to  Samoa);  the  next  Posidium  (on 
which  stood  Miletus  and  Branchidas) ;  the  next 
is  the  long  tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  twe 
headlands  of  Zephyrium  and  Termerium  (with 
Halioaroassus  on  its  southern  side);  next  the 
Cnidian  Chersonesus,  terminated  by  the  Cape 
Triopium  and  the  city  of  Coidus ;  then  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonesus,  the  southern  point  of  wbiob 
was  called  Cynossema,  opposite  to  Rhodes  ;  and, 
lastly,  Pedalium  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
western  headland  of  the  Bay  of  Glauous.  The 
chief  gulfi  formed  by  these  promontories  wen 
the  Mieaudrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidi- 
um ;  the  Iassian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephy- 
rium ;  and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between 
Termerium  and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between 
these  mountain  chains  were  well  watered  and 
fertile.  The  chief  river  was  the  Mteander,  be- 
tween the  chains  of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the 
south  of  which  the  country  was  watered  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Marsyas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosy- 
nus,  besides  some  streams  flowing  west  and 
south  into  the  sea,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  the  Calais.  Vxd.  the  articles.  The 
chief  products  of  the  country  were  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs  ;  for  the  last  of  which,  Cauous,  on 
the  southern  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  ex- 
tensive commerce  was  earned  on  by  the  Greek 
oolonies  on  the  ooast  Even  before  the  great 
colonization  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian 
settlements  existed  on  the  Triopian  and  Onidian 
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promontories,  and  this  part  of  Caria,  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  received  at  that  time  other 
Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Do- 
ris ;  -while  to  the  north  of  the  Iassian  Gulf  the 
coast  was  occupied  bj  Ionian  colonies,  and  thus 
farmed  the  southern  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians 
(Kopec)  a  wide-spread  race  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  stock,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydians  and 
Mysians,  which  appears,  in  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  know  any  thing,  to  have  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  iEgean,  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  T.ttmm,  from  whom  the  Ca- 
rians are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of 
Zeus  Carioe  at  Mylasa  :  the  Carians  had  also  a 
common  sanctuary  of  Zeus  ChrysaoreuB.  Their 
language  was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a  bar- 
barian tongue  (i.  a,  unintelligible),  though  it 
early  received  an  intermixture  of  Greek.  The 
people  were  considered  mean  and  stupid,  even 
for  slaves.  The  oountry  was  governed  by  a 
race  of  native  princes,  who  fixed  their  abode  at 
Halicarnasaus  after  its  exclusion  from  the  Do- 
rian confederacy.  Vid  Haligarnasscs.  These 
princes  were  subject  allies  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 
ind  some  of  them  rose  to  great  distinction  in 
war  and  peace.  Vid  Artemisia,  Mausobcs, 
and  Ada.  After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the 
louthern  portion  of  the  country  became  subject 
to  Rhodes  {vid.  Rhodes),  and  the  northern  part 
to  the  kings  of  Pekqamds.  Under  the  Romans, 
Caria  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

CabUcjc.     Via.  Roma. 

Carikds,  M.  Auremus,  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Carus,  was  associated  with  his  father 
.in  the  government,  A.D  283,  and  remained  in 
the  west,  while  his  father  and  brother  Numeri- 
anus  proceeded  to  the  east  to  carry  on  war 
agaiost  the  Persians.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Carinus  and 
Numeriaous  succeeded  to  the  empire.  In  284 
Kumerianus  was  slain,  and  Carinus  marched 
into  Mceeia  to  oppose  Diocletian,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained 
the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  be 
was  slain  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  28S.  Carinus  was  one 
of  the  most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

Carmaka  (Kap/Htva  :  now  Kerman,  ruins),  the 
capital  of  Carmania  Propria,  8°  longitude  east 
of  Peraepolis. 

Carmania  {Kap/tavia :  Kapfiavtoc,  Kap/tavinj; : 
now  Kirman),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire  bounded  on  the  west  by  Persia,  on  the 
north  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Gedrosia,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  0.  Propria  and  0.  Deserts, 
the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by  sev- 
eral small  streams,  and  abounded  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  oountry  alsoyielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

CarxInor  (Kap/mvop),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  after  slay- 
ing the  monster  Python. 

CtsjiEun  and  -ox  (Kop/i^Aor:  now  Jtbtl- 
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Elyat\  a  range  of  mountains  in  Palestine, 
branching  off,  ot  the  northern  border  of  Sama- 
ria, from  the  central  chain  (which  extends  sooth 
and  north  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  running  north  and  northwest  through 
the  southwest  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  terminates  m 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name  (now  Cspe 
Carmel),  the  height  of  which  is  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

Cabmsmta,  Carxehtis.     Vid.  Caveics. 

Carxo  (now  Carmona),  a  fortified  town  in 
Hispania  Bsetica,  northeast  of  Hispalis. 

Carna,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is 
probably  connected  with  caro,  flesh,  for  she  was 
regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Brutus  in  the  first  year  of  the  repub- 
lic.   Ovid  confounds  this  goddess  with  Carbea. 

CarnxXdes  (Kapvcdiijfl,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Cyrene  about  B.O.  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athens. 
In  165  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the 
fine  of  five  hundred  talents  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruction  of 
Oropua.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 
from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first  delivered 
his  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  ora- 
tion was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the 
next  day  the  second  answered  all  the  arguments 
of  the  first,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  • 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  bis 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moralizing doctrines.  Carneades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  Stoics,  and  maintained  that  neither 
our  senses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with 
a  sure  criterion  of  truth. 

Carkkus  (Kapveios),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  un- 
der which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians, 
is  derived  by  some  from  Camus,  a  son  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  and  Latona  (Leto),  and  by  others  from 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer.  The  latter 
was  murdered  by  Hifpotes,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate Apollo  that  the  Dorians  introduced  his 
worship  under  the  surname  of  Cameus.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  Carttta,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  was  one 
of  the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Spartans. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  t.  v. 

CiB.ni,  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  north  of  the 
Veneti  in  the  Alpes  Camicas.     Vid  p.  48,  b. 

Carnuntum  (Kaovovf,  -oCvror :  ruins  between 
Devtuh-Altenburg  and  Petrondl),  an  ancient 
Celtio  town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube, 
east  of  Vindobona  (now  Vienna),  and  subsequent- 
ly a  Roman  municipium  or  a  colony.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  during  his  wars  with  the  MareommD- 
ni  and  Quadl  It  was  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube  and  the  regular  quarters  of 
the  fourteenth  legion.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  fourth  century,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  m 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Carrus.      Vid.  Carhbub, 

CabnOtrb  or  -i,  a  powerful  people  in  QaSir 
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Iicgdnneneis,  between  the  Liger  and  Sequana : 
their  capital  was  Gbnabum. 

Carpasia  (Kapraoia :  now  Karpatt),  a  town 
in  the  southeast  of  Cyprus. 

Carfatxs,  also  called  Au-xs  Bastarnios  (now 
Carpathian  Mountain*),  the  mountains  separat- 
ing Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Carfathcb  (KtifmaBof :  dow  Scarpanto),  an 
island  between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea 
named  after  it  Mare  Carpathium:  its  chief  towns 
were  Posidinm  and  Niayrus. 

[CAWKrroBAcra  (now  Carpentrat,  with  many 
Roman  remains),  a  city  of  the  Memiui  in  Gallia 
.Narbooensis,  at  a  late  period  also  called  Colonia 
Julia  Meminorum.] 

CAitriTlift,  a  powerful  people  in  Hispania 
lamconensia,  with  a  fertile  territory  on  the  riv- 
ers Anas  and  Tagus,  in  the  modem  CattilU  and 
Sttremadura:  their  capital  was  Tomtom. 

Carpi  or  Carpiaki,  a  German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Danube. 

[Carpus  (Kuprtf),  a  tributary  of  the  later,  on 
the  southern  side.] 

Cabjls  or  Carrhje  (Kdfipat :  Haran  or  Cuarran 
of  Scripture :  now  Matron),  a  city  of  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Edessa,  It  was  here 
that  Crassus  met  his  death  after  his  defeat  by 
(he  Parthiaoe,  B.O. 68. 

CAKBlifAS  or  CarIhas.  1.  C,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  B.C.  88 
against  Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  his 
generals.  After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  Marian  army  was  defeat- 
ed, Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  was  seised  and 
put  to  death. — S.  C,  sou  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Cosar,  in  46,  into  Spain  against  Sextos  Pom- 
prioe,  but  he  did  not  accomplish  any  thing.  In 
48  he  was  consul,  and  afterward  served  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Oetavianus  against  Seztus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily  in  86,  and  as  proconsul  in 
Gsuf  in  31. — 8.  Skcuhdub,  a  rhetorician,  expelled 
by  Caligula  from  Rome  because  he  had,  by  way 
ef  exercise,  declaimed  against  tyrants  in  his 
school. 

[Carkooa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Btetica,  north- 
ward from  Munda.] 

CarsbSu  (CarseoUnns  :  now  Cartoli),  a  town 
ef  the  JSqai  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans 
at  an  early  period. 

CarsCls  (Carsulanus:  now  Monte  Cattrilli), 
a  town  in  Umbria,  originally  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  afterward  declined. 

[Cabtalo.     Vid.  Cab.thalo.1 

Cartiia  (also  called  Cartbtea,  Carpia,  Car- 
pessns,  Kapn/ta  :  now  Crantia),  more  anciently 
TABrassns,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor  iu  the 
•oath  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  which 
Mount  Calpe  forms  one  side,  founded  by  the 
Pbonictans,  and  colonized  B.C.  170  by  four  thou- 
sand Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were  Span- 
ish women. 

Cartkina  or  Cartjkna  (now  Tenna\  a  colony 
on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Cauariensis  in  north- 
ern Africa,  founded  by  Augustus. 

Caktb.sa  (Kapdaia :  now  Poiet,  ruins),  a  town 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  where 
considerable  ruins  are  fonnd  at  the  present  day. 

Carthago,  Magna  Carthago  (Kap^duv : 
KsgpfOevior,  Carthaginiensis,  Poeuus:  ruins 
Bear  M-ifarta,  northeast  of  Tunis),  one  of  the 
Btost  celebrated  cities   of  the   ancient  world, 


stood  in  the  reeess  of  a  large  bay  (Sinus  Car- 
thaginiensis), inclosed  by  the  headlands  Apolli- 
nis  and  Mercurii  (now  Cape  Farina  and  Cape 
Bon),  in  the  middle  and  northernmost  pnrt  of 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  latitude  about  36s 
66'  north,  and  longitude  about  10°  20'  east 
The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa  has  been  much 
altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  River  Bagrndaa 
and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seaward  by  the 
northwest  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea 
on  all  sides  except  the  west ;  but  now  the  whole 
space  between  the  northern  side  of  this  penin- 
sula and  the  southern  side  of  the  Apollinis  Prom- 
ontorium  (now  Cape  Farina)  is  filled  up  and 
converted  into  a  marsh;  Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradas  itself  being  turned 
considerably  north  of  its  original  channel,  so 
that,  instead  of  flowing  about  half  way  between 
Utica  and  Carthage,  it  now  runs  close  to  the 
ruins  of  Utica,  and  falls  into  the  sea  just  under 
Cape  Farina,  The  northeastern  and  southeast- 
ern sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has,  indeed,  rather  encroached  here, 
for  ruins  are  found  under  water.  The  'southern 
side  of  the  peninsula  was  formed  by  an  inclosed 
bay,  connected  with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 
opening  (now  called  the  Goletta,  or,  in  Arabia, 
Haket-tl-Wfid,  i.  e.  Throat  of  the  River),  which 
still  forms  the  port  of  Tunit  (ancient  Tunes), 
which  stands  at  its  furthest  end ;  but  it  is  nearly 
choked  up  with  the  deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the 
city.  The  circuit  of  the  old  peninsula  may  be 
estimated  at  about  thirty  miles ;  the  width  ol 
the  isthmus  is  three  miles.  The  greatest  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  itself  was  probably  about 
fifteen  miles.  The  original  city  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
betwoen  Hat  Ohaimnart  and  Rat  Boiuaid  (now 
Cape  Carthage),  where  the  remains  of  cisterns 
are  seen  under  water :  these,  and  the  aqueduct 
whose  ruins  may  be  traoed  for  fifty-two  miles 
to  Zaghwan,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ole 
city.  Its  port,  called  Oothon,  was  on  the  north 
west  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  a  little  village 
(now  inland)  still  retains  the  name  of  El-Marta, 
i.  %  the  Port.  The  Roman  city,  which  was 
built  after  the  destruction  of  the  original  Car- 
thage, lay  to  the  south  of  it  The  Tyrian  col- 
ony of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  one  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  that  is,  about  B.C  868.  There 
were  several  more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies 
along  the  same  coast,  between  two  of  whioh, 
Utica  and  Tunes,  the  new  settlement  was  fixed, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  (Roman)  from  the 
former,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  mythical 
account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under  Dido. 
The  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called,  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  Betzura  or  Bosra,  i.  e, 
a  cattle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byrsa  (Btyxra),  i.  e,  a  hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel :  it  stood  on 
a  low  bill ;  but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identi- 
fied, as  there  are  several  such  bills  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Port, 
is  said  to  have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  city  adjoining  to  it  built  forty  years  later, 
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B.O.  818.  This  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbor, 
and  was  used  for  ships  of  war:  (he  outer  har- 
bor, divided  from  it  by  a  tongue  of  laud  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  was  the  station  for  the  mer- 
chant ships.  <  The  fortifications  of  the  city  con- 
sisted of  a  single  wall  on  the  side  toward  the 
sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a  natural  de- 
fence, and  a  triple  wall  of  great  height,  with  bat- 
tlements and  towers,  on  the  land  side ;  on  this 
side  were  barracks  for  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  stables  for  three  hundred  elephants  and 
four  thousand  horses.  Beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions was  a  large  suburb,  called  Magara  or  Ma- 
galia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is 
supposed,  ou  good  grounds,  to  hare  been  built 
at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  with- 
in the  city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  identified  with  .£scu- 
lapios,  and  that  of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in 
the  market-place.  The  population  of  Carthage, 
at  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  is  stated  at 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  constitution  of 
Carthage  was  a  municipal  oligarchy,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief  mag- 
istrates, called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same  woro 
as  the  Hebrew  Shophebm,  i.  e,  Jvdgti)  appear 
to  have  been  elected  for  life;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals 
and  foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  suffetes,  but  the  two  offices  were 
sometimes  united  in  the  same  person.  The 
governing  body  was  a  senate,  partly  hereditary 
aud  partly  elective,  within  which  there  was  a 
select  body  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
four,  called  Gerusia,  whose  chief  office  was 
to  control  the  magistrates,  and  especially  the 
generals  returning  from  foriegn  service,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  attempts  to  establish  a 
tyranny.  The  Gerusia  was  first  formed  about 
B.C.  400,  when  the  power  of  the  bouse  of  Mago 
excited  suspicion;  and  its  efficacy  was  shown 
in  the  defeat  of  .the  attempts  made  by  Hnnno 
(B.C.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (B.C.  S06)  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said  by 
Aristotle  to  nave  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  infor- 
mation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  commit- 
tees of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  senate,  and  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment Important  questions,  especially  those 
on  which  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  disagreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  cit- 
izens ;  but  concerning  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have  elected 
the  magistrates,  the  senate  having  either  the 
power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens.  The  general  tone  of  social  mo- 
rality at  Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high, 
at  least  during  its  earlier  history :  there  was  a 
censorship  of  public  morals,  under  the  care  of 
the  gerusia;  and  all  the  magistrates  were  re- 
quired, during  their  term  of  office,  to  abstain 
from  wine:  the  magistrates  were  also  unpaid. 
Their  punishments  were  very  severe,  ana  the 
usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  crucifix- 
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ion.  The  religion  of  Caithage  iras  that  of  die 
mother  country:  especial  mention  is  mad*  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Melcarth 
(i.  e,  kinq  of  the  city,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Mo- 
loch), which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with 
Gelon  of  Syracuse,  BC.  480;  aud  also  of  the 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  JEaea- 
lapius.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  people 
were  commerce  and  agriculture :  in  the  forma 
they  rivalled  the  mother  city,  Tyre ;  sod  the 
latter  they  pursued  with  such  success  that  the 
country  around  the  city  was  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world,  and  a 
great  work  on  agriculture,  in  twenty-eigbt 
books,  was  composed  by  Mago,  a  suffete.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  were  derived  from  the 
subject  provinces ;  and  its  army  was  composed 
of  mercenaries  from  tbe  neighboring  country, 
among  whom  tbe  Numidian  cavalry  were  espe- 
cially distinguished.  Of  the  History  of  Carthage 
a  brief  sketch  will  suffice,  as  the  most  import- 
ant portions  of  it  are  related  in  the  ordinary  his- 
tories of  Rome.  The  first  colonists  preserved 
the  characters  of  peaceful  traders,  and  main- 
tained frieudly  relations  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay  a 
rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built  Gradually,  however,  as  their  com- 
merce brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  dis- 
trict round  the  city,  first  to  the  condition  of  al- 
lien and  then  to  that  of  tributaries.  Mean- 
while, they  undertook  military  expeditions  at 
sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of  tbe  small 
islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  afterward  of 
Malta,  and  the  Li  pari  and  Balearic  Islands :  th*y 
also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  600),  and  took  part  in 
wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pbocnan 
colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  funded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they 
met  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyreuaica:  th» 
people  of  these  colonies  became  intermixed 
with  the  Libyans  around  them,  forming  a  pop 
ulation  who  are  called  Libyo-Phcenimaos.  In 
connection  with  their  commercial  enterprises, 
they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various  expeditions 
of  maritime  discovery,  among  which  we  have 
meution  of  two,  which  were  undertaken  duriug 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  iu  B.C.  480,  to  explore  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record 
of  the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation,  (rid. 
Hanno),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached 
probably  as  far  south  as  10°  north  latitude,  if 
not  further.  The  relations  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  country  aetu 
ally  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed  the  tru« 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict contained  between  the  River  Tusca  (now 
Zain)  on  the  west,  and  the  lake  and  river  Tri- 
os, at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
south,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  modern 
regency  of  Tunit ;  and  even  within  this  ter- 
ritory there  were  some  ancient  Phoenician  col- 
onies, which,  though  in  alliance  wit  Carthage, 
preserved  their  independent  municipal  govern- 
ment, snob  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica,  Hadrnme- 
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torn,  and  Leptis.    The  first  great  development 
of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  conquest 
was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.C.  650-500),  who 
it  said  to  have  first  established  a  sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  still 
paid  to  the  Libyans.     His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and 
Hamilear,  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,  where    the    Carthaginians    founded    the 
colonies  of  Caralia  and  Sulci ;  and  by  this  time 
the  fame  of  Carthage  hod  spread  so  fur,  that 
Darius   is   said   to   have  sent   to   ask  ber  aid 
against  the   Greeks,  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused.    The   Carthaginians,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilear  was  sent  with 
a  great  force,  in  B.C.  480,  but  his  army  was  de- 
stroyed and  himself  killed  in  a  great  battle  un- 
der the  walla  of  Hiniera,  in  which  the  Sicilian 
Creeks  were  commanded  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
fought  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Their  next  attempt  upon  Sicily,  in  B.C.  410,  led 
to  a.  protracted  war,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Syracusans,  under  Timoleon,  and 
the  Carthaginians,   by   which  the  latter  were 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  westernpart 
of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  River  Halicus.    From 
B.C  S10-8O7  there  was  another  war  between 
Syracuse   and    the    Carthaginians,    which   was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  step  taken  by 
Agathocles,  who  invaded  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory in    Africa,  and   thus,   though  unable  to 
maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a  century  later  by  Scipio,  with 
fatal  results    to    Carthage.     Passing   over  the 
wars  with  Ptbbbus  and  Hibbo,  we  come  to  the 
long  struggle    between    Rome    and   Carthage, 
known  as  the  Punic  Wars,  which  ore  fully  re- 
lated in  the  histories  of  Rome.     Vid.  also  Ha- 
julcul      The  first  lasted  from  B.C.  266-242, 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Carthage  of  Sicily 
and  the  Li  pari  Islands.    It  was  followed  by  a 
fierce  contest  of  some  years  between  Carthage 
and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is  called 
the  Libyan  "War,  and  which  was  terminated  by 
Hamilear  Barcas.    After  a  hollow  peace,  during 
which  the    Romans    openly    violated  tbe  last 
treaty,  and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain 
ai  far  as  the  Iberus  (now  £bro\  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  the  decisive  contest  between  the  two 
rival  states,  which  were   too   powerful  to  co- 
exist, began  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum  (B.C. 
218),  and  terminated  (B.C.  201)  with  a  peace  by 
which  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her  power. 
Vid.  Hankibal,  Soifio.     Her  destruction  was 
now  only  a  question  of  time,  and,  though  she 
scrupulously   observed    the    terms   of  the   last 
peace  for  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  every  provoca- 
tion from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Alasiuissa, 
the  king  of  Numidia,  a  pretext  was  at  length 
found  for  a  new  war  (B.C.  143),  which   lasted 
mly  three  years,  during  which  the  Carthagini- 
ans, driven  to  despair  by  the  terms  proposed  to 
them,  sustained  a  siege  so  destructive,  that  out 
of  6even  hundred  thousand  persons  who  were 
living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only  fifty 
thousand  surrendered  to  the  Romans.     The  city 
»as  razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins 
for  thirty  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  a  eol- 
my  was  established  on  the  old  site  by  the  Grae- 


ehi,  which  remained  in  a  feeble  condition  till  the 
times  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  uudcr  whom  a 
new  city  was  built  south  of  the  former,  on  the 
southeastern  aide  of  the  peuinsula,  with  the 
name  of  Colonia  Caethaoo.  It  soon  grew  so 
much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole) 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city  :  it  became 
the  first  city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  import- 
ant place  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil 
I  history?  It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  in  A  J) 
1 489,  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  A.D.  533,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arab  conquerors  in  AD.  698. 
Respecting  the  territory  of  Carthage  under  tbe 
Romans,  vid.  Africa,  No.  2. 

Cabthaoo  N6va  (Kapxvfov  ft  via :  now  Car- 
thagena),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hie- 
pania  Tarraconensis,   founded   by   the   Cartha- 
ginians under  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  243,  and  subse- 
quently conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Roman?, 
from  which  time  its  full  name  was  Colonia  Vie- 
trix  Julia  Nova  Carthago.    It  is  situated  on  a 
promontory  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world : 
|  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  harbor,  was  a  small  island 
;  called  Scombbabia,  from  the  great  number  of 
I  scombri  or  mackerel  caught  here,  from  which 
1  such  famous  pickle  was  made.    In  ancient  times 
I  Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  all  Spain  ;  its  population  was  numer- 
ous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  its  temples  and 
I  other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing 
!  It  was,  together  with  Tarraco,  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,    in  the 
!  neighborhood  were  valuable  silver  mines ;  and 
the  country  produced  an  immense  quantity  of 
Spartum  or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  tbe 
surname  Spartaria,  and  the  country  was  called 
I  Campus  Spartariut. 

j      [Cabthalo.     1.   Commander  of  the  Cartka 

ginian  fleet  iu  the  first  Punio  war. — 2.  The  Car 

thaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army 

|  of  Hannibal.    He  was  slain  by  a  Roman  soldier 

!  after  laying  down  his  arms  at  the  eapture  of 

Tarentum  by  tbe  Romans.] 

[Cabtismandca  or  Caetimandua,  queen  of  tbe 
Brigantes  in  Britannia,  betrayed  to  the  Romans 
Caractaaus,  wbo  bad  fled  to  ber  for  protection 
when  defeated  by  the  proprsetor  Ostorius,  AD 
60.  She  afterward  repudiated  her  husband 
Venntius,  and  gave  her  band  and  kingdom  to 
bis  armor- bearer,  Vellocatus.  Venutius,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  portion  of  the  Brigantes,  took 
up  arms,  and  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
sovereignty,  though  Cartismandua  was  rescued 
and  protected  by  tbe  Romans.] 

CabCba  (ri  Kapovpa  :  dow  Sarikivi),  a  Phry- 
gian city,  in  tbe  territory  of  Caria,  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Meander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Men  Carus. 

Carus,  M  Aubelius,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
282-283,  probably  born  at  Narbo  in  Gaul,  wat 
prcefectus  praetorio  under  Probus,  and  on  the 
murder  of  the  latter  was  elected  emperor 
After  defeating  the  Sarmatians,  Carus  invaded 
tbe  Persian  dominions,  took  Seleueia  and  Ctes 
iphon,  and  was  preparing  to  pnsb  his  oonquestt 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  toward  the  close  of  283.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons  Cabinus  and  Numibia 
nob.  Carus  was  a  victorious  general  and  ablt 
ruler. 
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OabCba  (*  KapoOaa :  now  Kenteh),  a  city  on 
the  const  of  Paplilagonia,  south  of  Sinope. 

Carvkntum,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  to  which 
the  Caevkntana  Abx,  mentioned  by  Livy.  be- 
longed; a  town  of  the  Volsci,  between  Sigma 
and  the  sources  of  the  Trerus. 

Cakvxlius  MaxImus.  1.  Sp,  twice  consul, 
B.C.  293  and  278,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius 
Cursor.  In  their  first  consulship  they  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnites*  and  in 
their  second  they  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
close. — 2.  Sp,  sod  of  the  preceding,  -twice  con- 
sul, 234  and  228,  was  alive  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, 216,  after  which  he  proposed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  Latins.  This 
Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

CakI-m  (Kapvat :  KapvuriK,  fern.  Kapudrir),  a 
town  in  Laoonia,  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
originally  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  Caryatu,  and  an  annual  festival  in  hon- 
or of  this  goddess  was  celebrated  here  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  maidens  with  national  danoes. 
Respecting  the  female  figures  in  architecture 
called  Caryatid**,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  ».  v. 

Cakyanda  (ra  Kapvavia :  Kapvavievf :  now 
Karalcoyan\  a  city  of  Carlo,  on  a  little  island, 
once  probably  united  with  the  main  laud,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  Halicarnassus  stood.  It  once  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  league ;  and  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  geographer  Scylax. 

CaktItis.     Vid.  Carta 

Caryhtios  (Kapvonoc),  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Pergamus,  lived  about  B.0. 120,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Carystus  (Kapwrroc :  Kopvorcor :  now  Karysto 
or  Cattel  Rotto),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oohe,  founded 
by  Dryopes ;  called,  according  to  tradition,  after 
Carystus,  son  of  Chiron.  Iu  the  neighborhood 
was  excellent  marble,  which  <vas  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  mineral  called  Asbes- 
tos was  also  found  here. 

Casoa,  P.  SxrvIlIcs,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B. 
C.  44,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Cae- 
sar, and  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassina- 
tion. He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42), 
and  died  shortly  afterward.  0.  Caeca,  the  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  Caesar. 

[Oasoantom  (now  Caneanie),  a  municipium 
of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  TarraconensisJ 

CAaoxtuua,  A,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist 
(Hor,  At.  PoH,  371),  contemporary  with  Cae- 
sar and  Augustus,  was  a  man  of  stern  repub- 
lican principles,  and  spoke  freely  against  the 
proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs. 

CashJnux  (Casilinas,  -fttis),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, on  the  Vulturous,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fence against  Hannibal  BC.  216.  It  received 
Roman  colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  had 
greatly  declined  iu  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Casinuh  (Casinos,  -litis :  now  St.  Oermano), 
a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  River  Casinus,  and 
on  the  Via  Latino,  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania ;  colonized  by  the  Romans  'a  the  Samnite 
wars;  subsequently  a  municipium:  its  citadel, 
containing  a  temple  of  Apollo,  occupied  the  same 
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site  as  the  celebrated  convent  Monte  Oat—mo 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  found  at  Bt 
Oertnano. 

[Casinus,  a  small  river  on  the  borders  of  La- 
tium and  Campania,  emptying  into  the  Liris.1 

CABDOTm.      Kid  Casius. 

CasIus.  1.  (Now  Rat  Kataroun),  a  mountain 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  east  of  Pelusium,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit  Here  also  was 
the  grave  of  Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  land  side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Syria,  stood  the  town  of  Casium  (now  Km- 
tieh).  The  surrounding  district  was  called  Ca- 
siOtis. — 2.  (Now  Jebel  Okrah),  a  mountain  on  toe 
coast  of  Syria,  south  of  Antioch  and  the  Orontes, 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  name  of  Casio- 
tis  was  applied  to  the  district  on  the  coast  sooth 
of  Oasius,  as  far  as  the  northern  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

Casmina,  -m  (Kae/iivq,  Herod.:  Kaoftfixu, 
Thuc:  KoOjuevoiof),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  B.C.  648. 

CaspxbJa  or  Caspk&ula,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  northwest  of  Cures,  on  the  River  Himclla 
(now  Atpra). 

Ca8pLb  Pobt-b  or  Pri~s  (Kdoirteu  irvXat,  i.  e, 
the  Catpian  Oatet).  the  principal  pass  from  Me- 
dia into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  through  the  Cas- 
pii Montis,  was  a  deep  ravine,  made  practica- 
ble by  art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  single  wagon  to  pass  between 
the  lofty  overhanging  walls  of  rock,  from  the 
sides  of  which  a  constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell 
upon  the  road.  The  Persians  erected  iron  gates 
across  the  narrowest  port  of  the  pass,  and  main- 
tained a  guard  for  its  defence.  This  pass  was 
near  the  ancient  Bhagaa  or  Arsacia ;  but  there 
were  other  passes  through  the  mountains  round 
the  Caspian,  which  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
especially  that  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian, through  the  Caucasus,  near  Derbent,  which 
was  usually  called  Albania  or  Caucasus  Portce. 
The  Caspian  dates,  being  the  most  important 
pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Asia;  and  distances  were  reckoned 
from  them. 

Caspii  (Kuokioi),  the  name  of  certain  Scythi- 
an tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather 
loosely  by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Cas- 
pii  of  Strabo  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea, 
and  their  country,  Caspian*,  forms  a  part  of 
Albania.  Those  of  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  are 
in  the  east  of  Medio,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Castjuc  Pyla. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  apply  the 
name  generally  to  the  people  round  the  south 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montis. 

Caspii  Montis  {tH  Kdama  bpti :  now  Elinor* 
Mountaint)  or  CaspIcs  Mons,  is  a  name  applied 
generally  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains 
which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south 
and  southwest,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  borders  of 
Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia;  and 
more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  south 
of  the  Caspian,  ii    which  was  the  pass  called 
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Cakpim  Ptl*.  lira  term  was  also  loosely  ap- 
plied to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian,  espe- 
cially, by  Strabo,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian. 

Caspiki  or  CaspibjU  (Kuoircipot,  Kaompaloi), 
a  people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubt- 
ful :  they  are  generally  placed  in  Cathmetr  and 
Nepaut. 

Ciflplcu  Make  {h  Kaama  ■SuXaaoa,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea),  also  called  HyacAKCM,  Albanch,  and 
Sctthioum,  all  names  derived  from  the  people 
who  lired  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water 
lake  in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division 
of  the  continents,  bat  now  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  Its  average  width 
from  east  to  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to  south,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  forty 
miles-,  but  as  its  northern  part  makes  a  great 
bend  to  the  east,  its  true  length,  measured  along 
a  curve  drawn  through  its  middle,  is  about  nine 
hundred  miles;  its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  The  notions 
of  the  ancients  about  the  Caspian  varied  very 
much ;  and  it  is  curious  that  two  of  the  erro- 
neous opinions  of  the  later  Creek  and  Roman 
geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united  both 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period,  were 
probably  real  facts.  Their  other  error,  that  its 
greatest  length  lay  west  and  east,  very  likely 
arose  from  its 'supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  Another  consequence  of  this  error  was 
the  supposition  that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former 
really"  did  so  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  lakes  (supposing  that  they 
were  once  united)  is  pretty  well  established ; 
but  whether  this  has  been  the  case  within  the 
historical  period  can  not  be  determined  (vid. 
Oxcs).  The  country  between  the  two  lakes 
has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtless  been 
accumulated  by  the  force  of  the  east  winds 
bringing  down  sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  Both  lakes  have  their  surface  considera- 
bly below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian 
being  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  two  hundred  feet,  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sink- 
ing by  evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  coun- 
try between  and  around  them  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  is  a  depression,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  on  every  side,  except  where  the  val- 
ley of  the  Irtish  and  Obi  stretches  away  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  two  great  rivers  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian; the  Rha  (now  Volga)  on  the  north,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes  (now  Kour)  on 
the  west;  but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than 
it  receives  from  these  rivers. 

[Caspibs  Moss  (rd  Kfomov  Spot).  Vid.  Cas- 
rn  M0KTX8.J 

Cabsahdahz  (Kaooavidvii),  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  mower  of  Cambyse*. 

Cissakdxk  (Kaaaavipot),  son  of  Auti  pater. 
Bis  father,  on  his  death-bed  (B.C.  819),  appoint- 
ed Polysperohon  regent,  and  conferred  upon 
Qusander  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  chiti- 
sreh.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Oaasander   strengthened   himself  by  an 


alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  en- 
tered into  war  with  Polyspercboa  In  318  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  Athens  and  most 
of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Greece.  In  817  he 
was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympios. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spriug 
of  the  ensuing  year  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Macedoa  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young 
son,  Alexander  jEgus,  in  custody  at  Amphipo- 
lia,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them  ; 
and  he  connected  himself  with  the  regal  family 
by  a  marriage  with  Thcssalonica,  half-eister  to 
Alexander  the  Great  In  316  Cassander  joined 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their 
war  against  Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they 
had  all  become  jealous.  This  war  was,  upon 
the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Cassander,  who  lost 
most  of  the  cities  in  Greece.  By  the  general 
peace  of  811,  it  was  provided  that  Cassander 
was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexan- 
der ^Egus  should  be  grown  to  manhood.  Cas- 
sander thereupon  put  to  death  the  young  king 
and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  810  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander 
by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  by  Polysper- 
cnon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder 
the  young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  In  SOB 
Cassander  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was 
assumed  by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole- 
my. In  the  following  years,  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Greece  with  great  success  against  Cassan- 
der ;  but  in  302  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  pass 
into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ;  and  next  year, 
801,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  was  fought,  in 
which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated, 
and  the  former  slain,  and  which  gave  to  Cas- 
sander Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cassander  died 
of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Philip. 

Cassandra  (Kaaauvdpa),  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  She 
and  ber  brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were 
purified  by  serpents,  so  that  they  could  under- 
stand the  divine  sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  Cassandra  sometimes  used  to  sleep 
afterward  in  the  same  temple;  and  when  she 
grew  up,  her  beauty  won  the  love  of  Apollo. 
The  god  conferred  upon  her  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
upon  her  promising  to  comply  with  his  desires ; 
but  when  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  pro- 
phetic art,  she  refused  to  fulfill  her  promise. 
Thereupon  the  god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  She  pre- 
dicted to  the  Trojans  the  rum  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her  ;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mad  woman,  and  according  to  a  late 
account,  was  shut  up  and  guarded  On  the 
capture  of  Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  (Athena),  but  was  torn  away  from  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  even 
ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctuary.  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  took  ber  with  him  to  My 
cenffi.    Here  she  was  killed  by  Olytomuestra. 

CASSANi^iA      vt  d.  PoiraaA. 
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OassIa  Gens.     Vid.  Cassius. 

Cassiepka,  CassiopSa,  or  CabsiSpe  (Kaaate- 
reia,  Kaaatdncia,  KaooiSmf),  wife  of  Cepheus  in 
/Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose 
beauty  she  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids. 
Vid.  Andeomeda.  She  was  afterward  placed 
among  the  stars. 

CassiodSeus,  Magnus  AueEijus,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of 
learning  at  (he  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, was  born  about  A.D.  468,  at  Scylacium  in 
Bruttium,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Roman 
family.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  The- 
odorio  the  Great  and  his  successors,  and  under 
a  variety  of  different  titles  he  conducted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  government  of  the  Os- 
trogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  seventy  be 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  which  he 
had  founded  in  his  native  province,  and  there 
passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  His 
time  was  devoted  to  study  and  to  the  composi- 
tion of  elementary  treatises  on  history,  meta- 
physics, the  several  liberal  arte,  and  divinity, 
while  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun- 
dials, water-clocks,  die.  Of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings the  most  important  is  his  Variorum  (Epit- 
tolarum)  Libri  JCIL,  an  assemblage  of  state 
papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Theodorio  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are 
of  less  value  to  us.  The  principal  are,  1.  Chro- 
licon,  a  summary  of  Universal  History ;  2.  De 
Orthographic!  Liber  ;  8.  De  Arte  Orammatiea  ad 
Donati  Mentem ;  4.  De  Artibut  ae  Dinciplinit 
Liberalium  Literarum,  much  read  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  6.  De  Anima  ;  6.  Libri  XII.  De  Rebut 
Gertie  Oothorum,  known  to  us  only  through  the 
abridgment  of  jornandes;  7.  De  Itutitutione 
Divinarum  Literarum,  an  introduction  to  the 
profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are 
also  several  other  ecclesiastical  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus extant  The  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works  is  by  D.  Caret,  Rouen,  1679,  2  vols.  foL, 
reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Oassiopi  (Kaooi&mi),  a  town  in  Corcyra,  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  har- 
bor and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 

CassiopSa.     Vid.  Cassibpxa. 

CassitSeIdes.     Vid.  Beitannia,  p.  149,  a. 

OassIus,  the  name  of  one  of  tiie  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Roman  gentes,  originally  pa- 
trician, afterwards  plebeian.  1.  Sp.  Cabsiub  V  is~ 
oellinus,  thrice  consul :  first,  B.C.  602,  when  he 
conquered  the  Sabines ;  attain,  493,  when  he 
made  a  league  with  the  Latins ;  and,  lastly, 
486,  when  he  made  a  league  with  the  Herni- 
cans,  and  carried  his  celebrated  agrarian  law, 
the  first  which  was  proposed  at  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably enacted  that  the  portion  of  the  patricians 
in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly  defined,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians.  In  the  following  year  be  was  ac- 
cused of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put  to 
death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comitia  curiata  by  the  outes- 
tores  parricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
his  fellow-patricians.  His  house  was  rated  to  the 
ground,  ana  his  property  confiscated.  His  guilt 
is  doubtful ;  he  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the 
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patricians  by  his  agrarian  law.^nd  it  is  moat 
likely  that  the  accusation  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  oppo- 
nent He  left  three  sons ;  but,  as  all  the  subse- 
quent Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons  were  per- 
haps expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or  may 
have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  their  father. — 2.  C. 
Cass.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march 
into  Macedonia  through  Illyricum,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  In  164  he  was  cen- 
sor with  M.  Messala ;  and  a  theatre,  which  these 
censors  had  built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Ka- 
sica,  as  injurious  to  public  morals. — 8.  Q.  Casb, 
Longinus,  prater  urbanus  BC.  167,  and  consul 
164,  died  in  bis  consulship.— 4.  L.  Cass.  Lon- 
ginus Ravilla,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  137,  when 
he  proposed  a  law  for  voting  by  ballot  (tabellm- 
ria  lex);  consul  127,  and  censor  126.  He  was 
very  severe  and  just  as  a  judex. — 5.  L.  Cass. 
Longinus,  pnetor  111,  when  he  brought  Jugur- 
tha  to  Rome ;  consul  107,  with  C.  Marius,  and 
received  as  his  province  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  TigurinL — 6.  L.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  forward 
many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocraoy. — 7.  C.  Cass.  Longinus  Varus,  consul 
78,  brought  forward  with  his  colleague  M.  Te- 
rentius,  a  law  (lex  Terentia  Cattiz),  by  which 
corn  was  to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome 
at  a  small  price.  In  72  he  was  defeated  by 
Spartacus  near  Mutina ;  in  66  he  supported  the 
Manilian  law  for  giving  the  command  of  the 
Mithradatic  war  to  Pompey ;  and  in  bis  old  age 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  and  killed,  48. 
— 8.  C.  Cass.  Longincs,  the  murderer  of  Julius 
Ceesar.  In  63  he  was  quceetor  of  Crassus  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence 
and  military  skill  After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
he  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  Syria  against 
the  Parthians.  In  62  be  defeated  the  Parthians, 
who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  in  61  be 
again  gained  a  still  more  important  victory  over 
them.  Soon  afterward  be  returned  to  Rome. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined  the 
aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded 
the  Pompeian  fleet ;  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
he  went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally 
fell  in  with  Cesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He 
was  not  only  pardoned  by  Ceesar,  but  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassiue 
had  never  ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy ;  it  was 
he  who  formed  the  conspiracy  against  the  dicta- 
tor's life,  and  gained  over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot 
After  the  death  of  Cssar,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
44  (vid.  Cssae),  Cassius  remained  in  Italy  for  a 
few  months,  but  in  July  he  went  to  Syria,  which 
he  claimed  as  his  province,  although  the  senate 
had  given  it  to  Dolabella,  and  had  conferred 
upon  Cassius  Cyrene  in  its  stead.  He  defeated 
Dolabella,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  acd, 
after  plundering  Syria  and  Asia  most  unmerci 
fully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  with  Brutus  in 
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42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavianus  and  Antony. 
At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius  wu  defeated 
by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who  e*-»nanded  the 
other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octavianus  off 
the  field ;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the  success 
of  Brutus,  commanded  his  freedman  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
panion, ealling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Cassius  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Ter- 
tulla,  half-sister  of  11  Brutus.  Cassius  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture ;  he  was  a  follower  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy ;  his  abilities  were  considerable,  but  he 
was  vain,  proud,  and  revengeful. — 9.  L.  Cass. 
LoxGiKtJs,  Mother  of  No.  8,  assisted  M.  Late- 
renais  m  accusing  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  54.  He  joined  Ceeear  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
one  of  Cicsar's  legates  in  Greece  in  48.  In  44 
he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was  not  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  CaWar's  life.  He  sub- 
sequently espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  in 
opposition  to  Antony  ;  and  on  their  reconcilia- 
tion in  43,  he  fled  to  Asia :  he  was  pardoned  by 
Antony  in  41. — 10.  Q.  Cass.  Lonqinus,  the  fro- 
ttr  (as  Cicero  calls  him,  by  which  he  probably 
means  first-cousin)  of  No.  8.  In  54  be  went  as 
the  quaestor  of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he 
was  universally  hated;  on  account  of  his  rapaci- 
ty and  cruelty.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  Cseeor,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  take  refuge  in 
Cesar's  camp.  In  the  same  year  he  accom- 
panied Caesar  to  Spain,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Afranius  and  Petrcius,  the  legates  of  Pompey, 
Cesar  left  him  governor  of  Further  Spain.  His 
cruelty  and  oppressions  excited  an  insurrection 
against  him  at  Corduba,  but  this  was  quelled  by 
Osseins.  Subsequently  two  legions  declared 
against  him,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  quoestor,  put 
himself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from  this 
danger  by  Lepidus,  and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  was  lost,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus. — 11.  L.  Cass.  Lonqinus,  a  com- 
petitor with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for^3  ; 
was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and  under- 
took to  set  the  city  on  fire ;  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  comrades  by  quitting  Rome  before  their 
apprehension. — 12.  11  Cass.  Lonqinus,  consul 
AJ).  SO,  married  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of 
Oermanicue,  with  whom  her  brother  Caligula 
afterward  lived.  Cassius  was  proconsul  in  Asia 
AT)  40,  and  was  commanded  by  Caligula  to  be 
brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle  had  warned 
the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassius  :  the  oracle 
was  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  emperor  by 
Cassius  Cbaarea. — 18.  C.  Cass.  Lonqinus,  the 
eelebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria  A.D.  60,  in 
die  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  in  AD.  66,  because  he  hod,  among  his  an- 
cestral images,  a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  mur- 
derer of  Ctesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment by  Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  ten  books 
on  the  civil  law  (Libri  Jurit  Civilit),  and  Com- 
mentaries on  Vitellius  and  Urseius  Ferox,  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest  He  was  a  follower 
of  the  sclnol  of  Ateius  Capito  ;  and  as  he  re- 
duced the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  scien- 
tific <bnn,  tne  adherent*  of  this  school  received 
the  name  of  Casrianu — 14.  L.  Cass.  Hexina,  a 
Soman  annalist;  lived  about  B.C.  140,  and  wrote 


a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  third  Punio  Tjar. — 15.  Cass.  Pabxen 
sis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birtb-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Csssar,  B.C.  43  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  car- 
ried over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextos  Pompey  ;  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey  he  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tony, whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  be  went  to  Athens,  and 
was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Oc- 
tavianus, EX).  80.  Cassius  was  a  poet,  and  his 
productions  were  prized  by  Horace  (fin.  L,  4, 
8).  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  entitled  Thyettet 
and  Brutut,  epigrams,  and  other  works. — 16. 
Cass.  Erauscus,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(Sat,  L,  10,  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  16.— 17.  Cass.  Avimcs,  an  able  general  of 
M.  Aurclius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the  Par- 
thian war  (A.D.  162-166)  he  commanded  the 
Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verus,  aud  after 
defeating  the  Parthians  he  took  Seleucia  and 
Ctcsiphoa  He  was  afterward  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  Eustern  provinces,  and  discharg- 
ed his  trust  for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but 
in  A.D.  176  he  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
[  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and  was  slain 
by  his  own  officers  before  Marcus  Aurelius  ar- 
rived in  the  East  Vid  p.  132,  a. — 18.  Dionysus 
Cassius,  of  TJtica,  a  Greek  writer,  lived  about 
BC.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the  work  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mogo  on  agriculture. — 19. 
Cass.  Felix,  a  Greek  physician,  probably  li.ed 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  small 
work  entitled  'Iarpucaj  'kiropicu.  koX  UpoSXmiara 
tovoucu,  Quattione*  Mediae  et  Problemata  Natii- 
ralia  :  printed  in  Meier's  Phytiei  et  Medici  Oraei 
Minorca,  Berol,  1841. — 20.  Cass.  Chabea.  Vid. 
Chjerea. — 21.  Cass.  Dion.  Vid.  Dion  Cassi 
us. — 22.  Cass.  Sevebus.     Vid  Sevebus. 

Cassivelaunus,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  Tamesis  (now  Thomet), 
and  was  intrusted  by  the  Britons  with  the  su- 
preme command  on  Ossar's  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  B.C.  64.  He  was  defeated  by  Caasar, 
and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Oassope  (Kaooum? :  KaoouiraZor :  now  Cat- 
topo  or  Agioi  Saranta),  a  town  in  Thesprotia,  near 
the  coast 

Castabala  (t&  KaoruiaXa).  1.  [Now  Dtjakel 
or  Chakel;  according  to  Leake,  Nigdi\  a  city 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  Ferasia. — 2.  A  town 
in  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  Issus. 

CastaiIa  (KaoraXia),  a  celebrated  fountain 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used 
to  bathe  ;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who 
were  hence  called  CastXlIdes  ;  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Castalia,  daughter  of 
Achelous,  who  threw  herself  into  the  fountain 
when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

[Castellux  often  occurs  as  the  designation  of  , 
a  place :  1.  Castellux  Cattoeux  (now  Cauel), 
a  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Catti  in  Germa- 
ny.— 2.  Castellux  Dbusi  et  Gebxanici  (now 
Altkianigttein),  a  fortress  built  by  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci.— 
8.  Castellox  Menafiorux  (now  Kettel),  a  for- 
tress of  the  Menapii  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the 
Meuse. — k  Castellux  Moeinoeux  (now  Mount 
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Gassel),  a  fortress  of  the  Morini  in  Gallia  Bel 
gica.] 

[Ca8than.sa  (KaeSavaia),  a  city  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion  (Hdt) ; 
elsewhere  it  is  written  Cattanaa.  Erom  this 
place  chestnuts,  Castanet*  nucet,  were  said  to 
nave  derived  their  name.] 

[CastianIra  (Kaoriavcipa),  wife  of  Priam, 
and  mother  of  Gorgythion,  famed  for  her  beau- 
ty] 

[Casticus,    mentioned    in   Ctesar    as  having 

seized  the  government  of  the  Sequani,  at  the 
instigation  of  Orgetorix,  about  B  C.  60.] 

Castor,  brother  of  Pollux.     Vid  Dioscuri. 

Castor  (Kdarap.)  1.  A  Greek  grammnrian, 
aurnamed  PhilorBmaiu,  probably  lived  about  B.C. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books ;  a  portion  of  his 
Texwi  faropiKT)  is  still  extant,  and  printed  in 
Walz's  Rhetoret  Oraci,  vol.  iii,  p.  712.  seq. — 2. 
Grandson  of  Deiotarus.     Vid.  Deiotarus. 

Castra,  a  "  camp,"  the  name,  of  several 
towns,  which  were  originally  the  stationary 
quarters  of  the  Roman  legions.  1.  Constantia, 
in  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequ&na  (now 
Seine) — 2.  Hanntbaus,  in  Bruttium,  on  the 
southeastern  coast,  north  of  Scylacium,  arose 
Out  of  the  fortified  camp  which  Hannibal  main- 
tained there  during  the  latter  years  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war. — 3.  Hkrcuus,  in  Batavia,  per- 
haps near  Hetueen. — i.  Minerva  (now  Cattro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  south  of 
Hydruntum  ;  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Sa- 
lentini,  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans ; 
its  harbor  was  called  Portus  Veneris  (now  Porto 
Baditco.) — 5.  Vetera  (now  Xanten),  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  Rhine  :  many  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  at  Xanten, — 6.  CornbliI  (now 
Gellaft),  a  place-  in  the  Carthaginian  territory 
(Zeugitana)  in  northern  Africa,  where  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus  the  elder  established  his  camp  when  be 
invaded  Africa  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
was  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  River  Bagradas,  but  its  site  is  now 
south  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tions described  under  Carthago. 

Castrum.  1.  Inui,  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2. — 2.  Novum  (now  Torre  di  Chiaruc- 
cia),  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on 
the  coast — Novum  (now  Qivlia  Nova),  a  town 
in  Picenum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Batinum  (now  Salinello),  colonized  by  the 
Romans  B.C.  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Punic  war. — [4.  Castrum  Tiserii,  a  land- 
ing-place on  an  island  in  the  Lacus  Brigantinus, 
used  by  Tiberius  as  a  place  of  arms  during  his 
war  with  the  VindelicLJ 

Castclo  (KaoraXuv :  now  Gazlonaj,  a  town 
of  the  Oretani,  on  the  Bffitis,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bretica,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under 
the  Romans  an  important  place,  a  municipium 
with  the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Carthago  Nora :  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Catari  venale*.  In  the  mountains  (Saline  Catht- 
lonenrit)  in  the  neighborhood  were  Bilver  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Castulo. 

Casuentub  (now  Bariento\  a  river  in  Luca- 
nia,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Metapoutum. 

[Casus  (Kao-or :  now   Cam),  one  of  the  Spo- 
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rades  Insulaa,  south  of  Carpathos,  containhig  a 
city  with  the  same  name  as  the  island.] 

Oaststes  (Kaovarnc :  now  Chiemeh),  a  fine 
sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Ionia;  the  harbor  of 
Erttbrjl 

Catabathmus  Magnus  (KaTa6at>/wc,  L  c^  do- 
Kent :  now  Marta  Sollern,  i.  e.  Port  of  the  Lad- 
der), a  mountain  and  sea-port,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
(about  25°  6'  east  longitude),  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cy- 
renaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from  this  a 
place  called  Catabathmut  Parma,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above  Pane- 
tonium. 

CXtJdupa  or  -I  (ril  Kardiovjra,  ol  Kardiovirot), 
a  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  ^Ethiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
Vid  Iulus. 

Catalauni  or  Catelaunl,  a  people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modern  Champagne,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers:  their  capital  was  Durocatelauni  or 
Catelauni  (now  Chdlom  tur  Marne),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by 
Aetius  and  Theodorie,  A.D.  451. 

CatamItcs,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymedes, 
of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form. 

CatXna  or  Catina  (Karuvn  :  Karavalot; :  now 
Catania),  an  important  town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  found- 
ed B.C.  780  by  Naxoe,  which  was  itself  founded 
by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea.  In  B.C.  476  it 
was  taken  by  Hiero  L,  who  removed  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Leontini,  and  settled  five  thousand  Syr- 
acusans  and  five  thousand  Peloponneeians  in 
the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
yEtna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467),  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  orig- 
inal name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catana  was 
conquered  by  Diooysius,  was  then  governed  by 
native  tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agath- 
ocles,  and  finally,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  fefl  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  some  veterans.  Catana  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of 
Mount  JStna.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourish 
ing  cities  in  Sicily. 

CItIonU  (Karaovla),  a  district  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first 
added  under  the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which 
lies  east  of  it  These  two  districts  form  a  large 
and  fertile  plain,  lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus 
and  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  and  watered  by 
the  River  Pyramus.  Cataonia  had  no  large 
towns,  but  several  strong  mountain  fortresses. 

Catarehactxs  (KaTofifiuKrrif).  1.  (Now  Du 
den-Soo),  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descend; 
from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  in  a  great  broken 
waterfall  (whence  its  name,  from  Karafifryyve/fi), 
and  which,  after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in 
two  parts  of  its  course,  falls  into  the  sea  east 
of  Attnlia. — 2.  The  term  is  also  applied,  first  by 
Strabo,  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are 
distinguished  as  C.  Major  and  C.  Minor  (vid  Ni- 
lus),  in  which  use  it  must,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  a  common  noun,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  cata- 
racts, but  whether  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Pamphylian  river,  or  at  onee  from  the  Greek 
verb,  can  net  be  determined. 

Catelauni     Vid,  Catalaurl 
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Catujb  (KaBoloi),  a  great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  upon  'whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  best  Orientalists  sup- 
pose the  Dame  to  be  that,  not  of  a  tribe,  but  of 
tlie  warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kthatriya*. 

CimLu,  L.  Skbgips,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  patrician  iiunily  which  had  sunk  into 
poverty.  His  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
stained  by  every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  Sulla  ; 
and  during  the  horrors  of  the  proscription,  be 
killed,  with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law, 
Q.  Cascilius,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  and  put  to 
death  by  torture  M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the 
kinsman  and  fellow-townsman  of  Cicero.  He 
was  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  the  vestal 
Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was  said  and  be- 
lieved to  have  made  away  with  his  first  wife, 
and  afterward  with  his  sun,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a  grown-up  step-child ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  infamy,  be  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prsetor  in  B.C.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa 
during  the  following  year,  and  returned  to 
Home  in  66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship. 
The  election  for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius 
Paetus  and  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom 
were  soon  after  convicted  of  bribery,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  their  competitors  and  accu- 
sers, L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqua- 
tns.  Catiline  had  been  disqualified  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  an  impeach- 
ment for  oppression  in  his  province,  preferred 
by  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  afterward  so  celebrated 
as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their 
disappointment,  Autronius  and  Catiline  formed 
a  project,  along  with  Ca  Piso,  to  murder  the 
new  consuls  when  they  entered  upon  their 
office  upon  the  first  of  January.  This  design  is 
said  to  have  beeu  frustrated  solely  by  the  im- 
patience of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  appointed 
day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before  the 
whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled.  En- 
ooiiraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organize  a  more  extensive 
conspiracy,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his 
followers  all  places  of  power  and  profit  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for  ex- 
tortion, he  was  left  unfettered  to  mature  bis 
plans.  The  time  was  propitious  to  his  schemes. 
The  younger  nobility  were  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, with  ruined  fortunes,  and  eager  for  any 
change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments ;  the  Roman  populace  were 
restless  and  discontented,  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  demagogue  ;  while  many  of  tbe 
veterans  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found 
so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline  soon 
obtained  numerous  supporters ;  and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his 
enemies  admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency 
over  his  adherents.  The  most  distinguished 
men  who  joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  which  he  called  in 
June,  64,  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulua  Sura,  who 
bad  been  consul  in  B.C.  71,  but,. having  been 
passed  over  by  the  censors,  had  lost  his  seat 


in  the  senate,  which  he  was  now  seeking  to 
recover  by  standing  a  second  time  for  tbe  prss- 
torship ;  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,"  distinguished 
throughout  by  his  headstrong  impetuosity  and 
sanguinary  violence ;  P.  Autronius,  spoken  of 
above;  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this  time  a 
competitor  for  the  consulship;  L.  Vargunteiua, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaastorsbip,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery;  L.  Calpumius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  neph 
ews  of  tbe  dictator;  M.  Porcius  Lreea,  <to 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose 
co-operation  he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in 
this  object  he  was  disappointed:  Cicero  and 
Antonius  were  elected  consuls.  This  disap- 
pointment rendered  him  only  more  vigorous  in 
the  prosecution  of  bis  designs ;  more  adherents 
were  gained,  and  troops  were  levied  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
FsesuliB,  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Man- 
lius, one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla. 
Meantime  Cicero,  the  consul,  was  unrelaxing 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  tbe 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Curms,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, he  became  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  was  en- 
abled to  counteract  all  tbe  machinations  of  Cat- 
iline. Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  gained  over 
his  colleague  Antonius  by  promising  him  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  At  length  Cicero  open- 
ly accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now  aware 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state,  passed 
the  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  harm,''  in  virtue  of 
which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. In  the  consular  elections  which  followed 
soon  afterward,  Catiline  was  again  rejected 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  November,  B.C 
63,  he  met  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  at 
the  dwelling  of  M.  Porcius  Laca,  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  resolved  to  wait  no  longer, 
but  at  once  to  proceed  to  open  action.  Cicero, 
informed  as  usual  of  these  proceedings,  sum- 
moned the  senate  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
there  delivered  the  first  of  bis  celebrated  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  whe 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words 
were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  "enemy"  and 
"parricide"  which  burst  from  tbe  whole  as- 
sembly. Finding  that  he  could  at  present  ef- 
fect nothing  at  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the 
night  (8th-9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  con- 
trol of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus.  On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of 
Catiline  was  known,  Cicero  delivered  his  sec- 
ond speech,  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  fo- 
rum, in  which  he  justified  bis  recent  conduct 
The  senate  declared  Catiline  and  Manlius  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  soon  afterward  Cicero  obtained 
legal  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  oonspirators 
within  tbe  city,  through  tbe  ambassadors  of  tbe 
Allobroges.  These  men  had  been  solicited  by 
Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and  to  induce  their 
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outj  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion. Thej  revealed  what  they  had  heard  to 
Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected 
great  zeal  in  the  undertaking,*  and  having  ob- 
tained a  written  agreement,  signed  by  Lentu- 
lus,  Cetbegus,  and  Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome 
pooc  after  midnight  on  the  3d  of  December,  but 
were  arrested  on  the  Milvian  bridge  by  Cice- 
ro's order.  Cicero  instantly  summoned  the 
eaders  of  the  conspiracy  to  his  presence,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  senate,  which  was  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Concord  (4th  of  De- 
cember). He  proved  the  guilt  of  the  conspira- 
tors by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  their 
own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cic- 
ero then  summoned'  the  people,  and  delivered 
what  is  called  his  third  oration  against  Catiline, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (6th) 
of  December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to 
by  Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate 
was  called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators.  After  an  ani- 
mated debate,  of  which  the  leading  arguments 
are  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Cnssar  and  to  Cato,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  that  Lentulus  and  the  con- 
spirators should  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  the  same  night  in  the  prison. 
Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  is 
preserved  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline. 
The  oousul  Antonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
early  in  82.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to 
fight  against  bis  former  Associate,  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Pe- 
treius.  Catiline  fell  in  the  engagement,  after 
fighting  with  the  most  daring  valor.  The  history 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  written  by 
Sallust 

[CAtillus  (Virg,  d2n*  vii,  670)  and  CatIlcs 
(Hor.,  Od.,  i.,  18,  2),  son  of  Amphiaraus,  with  his 
brothers  Coras  and  Tiburtus  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  there  founded  the  city  Tibur  (now  Ttvolt), 
on  the  Anio.J 

CatJds.  [1.  Q,  Catius,  plebeian  ffidile  B.C. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Lieinius ;  served  under  C. 
Claudius  Nero  against  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  207  ;  and 
was  subsequently  sent  to  Delphi  to  present  to 
the  temple  there  some  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
the  victory  over  HasdrubaL] — 2.  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Gallia  Trauspadana 
(Insuber),  composed  a  treatise  in  four  books 
on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the  chief  good 
{de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  swmmo  Bono);  died  RC. 
46. 

Cato,  DiokysIds,  the  author  of  a  small  work, 
entitled  Ditticha  de  Moribw  ad  Fllium,  consist- 
jng  of  a  series  of  sententious  moral  precepts. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  or  the  tune 
when  he  lived,  but  many  writers  place  him 
under  the  Antonines.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Arntzenius,  Amsterdam,  1764. 

Cato,  PobcIus.  1.  M,  frequently  uurnamed 
OiNSOBius  or  Censor,  also  Cato  Major,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uti.- 
censis  (vid.  No.  8).  Cato  was  born  at  Tuscu- 
lam,  BO.  284,  and  was  brought  up  at  his  fa- 
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ther's  form,  situated  in  the  Sabine  territory 
In  217  he  served  his  first  campaign,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of 
the  second  Funic  war  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  military  abilities. 
In  the  intervals  of  war  he  returned  to  hie  Sa- 
bine farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  which  characterized  him  to  his  last  days 
Encouraged  by  L.  Valerius  Flaocus,  a  young 
nobleman  in  the  neighborhood,  he  went  tc 
Rome,  and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
obtained  the  qusestorship  in  204,  and  served  un- 
der the  proconsul  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and 
Africa.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  enmi- 
ty which  Cato  always  displayed  toward  Scipio ; 
their  habits  and  views  of  life  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent; and  Cato,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  his  commander.  On  his  voy- 
age home  he  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Sardinia, 
and  to  have  brought  the  poet  Ennius  from  the 
island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was  a>dile,  and  in 
198  protor ;  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  bis  prov- 
ince, which  he  governed  with  justice  and  econ- 
omy. He  had  now  established  a  reputation  for 
pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  196  he  was 
consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  received  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194.  In  19! 
he  served,  under  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
in  the  campaign  against  Antioehus  iu  Greece, 
and  the  decisive  victory  at  ThcrmopyUe  was 
mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato's 
military  career,  which  had  been  a  brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  on  act- 
ive part  in  civil  affairs,  and  distinguished  him- 
self oy  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  introduced  into  Rome  Greek  luxu- 
ry and  refinement  It  was  especially  against 
the  Scipios  that  his  most  violent  attacks  were 
directed,  and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest 
animosity.  He  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antioehus,  and  eom- 

Selled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome  in  or- 
er  to  avoid  the  some  fate.  Vid.  Scrpio.  la 
184  he  was  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  having  been  rejected  in  his  applica- 
tion for  the  office  in  189.  His  censorship  was 
a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  He  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  regard- 
less of  the  enemies  he  was  making ;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury  which  was 
now  setting  in  proved  unavailing.  His  strong 
national  prejudices  appear  to  have  diminished 
in  force  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser.    He  ap- 

Elied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study  of  Greek 
terature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance, although  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  na- 
tions, whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character. 
He  had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they 
were  mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  b« 
trusted  with  Roman  lives.  When  Athens  sent 
Carneades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  as  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  he  recommended  the  senate  to 
send  them  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous doctrines  taught  by  Carneades.      Fid 
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OaureAxias.    Cato  retained  his  bodily  and  men- 
tal -rigor  in  big  old  age.    In  the  year  before  his 
death  be  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
third  Punic  -war.    He  had  been  one  of  the  Bo- 
man  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Maainiaaa  and  the   Carthaginians,  and  he  was 
so  struck  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  Car- 
thage that  on  his  return  home  he   maintained 
that  Home  would  never  be  safe  as  long  as  Car- 
thage was  in  existence.    From  this  time  forth, 
whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in 
the  senate,  though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no 
relation  to  Carthage,   his  words  were  Delenda 
rtt    Carthago.    Very  shortly  before  his  death, 
be  made  a  powerful  speech  in  accusing  Oalba 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-five.    Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re 
Ruttiea  has  come  down  to  us,  though  even  this 
murk  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen :  it  is  printed  in  the  Strip- 
tore*  R*i  Riuticee,    edited    by   Gesuer  (Lips, 
1773-4),  and  Schneider  (Lips,   1794-7).    His 
most  important  work  was  entitled  Origins;  but 
only  fragments  of  H  have  been  preserved,     The 
first  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
kings-,  the  second  and  third  treated  of  the  origin 
of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books 
me  whole  work  derived  its  title.    The-  fourth 
book   treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  fifth 
book  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the   sixth 
and  seventh  continued  the  narrative  to  the  year 
of  Cato's  death. — 2.  M,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  first 
wife  Lieinia,  and  thence  called  lAciniama,  was 
distinguished  as  a  jurist    In  the  war  against 
Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great  bravery  un- 
der the  consul  jEmiuus    Paulue,  whose  daugh- 
ter, ^Emilia  Tertia,  he  afterward  married.    He 
died  when  praetor  designates,   about    162. — 3. 
M,  son  of  Ho.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia, 
and  thence  called  Salonianut,  was  bom   164, 
when  bis  father  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year.— 4.  M,   son  of  No.  2,  consul   118,  died  in 
Africa  in  the  same  year. — 6.  C,  also  son  of  No. 

2,  consul  1 14,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prov- 
ince, and  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordisci  He  was  accused  of  extortion  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine. 
He  afterward  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain,  and  be- 
came a  citizen  of  that  town. — 6.  M.,  son  of  No. 

3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a  candidate  for 
the  prsetorsbip. — 7.  L,  also  son  of  No.  8,  con- 
mi  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii. — 
8.  M,  son  of  No.  6,  by  Livia,  great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  suraamed  Uticehsis  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bora  B.C.  96. 
In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and 
was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother's 
brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sister 
Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by  her 
second  husband,  M.  Servihus  Caspio.  In  early 
years  he  discovered  a  stern  and  unyielding 
character;  he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  study  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  and  be- 
came a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stoic  school ; 
and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of  the  age  he 
soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  morality. 
He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer, 
72.  in  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  after- 
ward, about  67,  as   tribunus  militum  in  Mace- 

In  65  he  was  quaestor  when  be  correct- 


ed numerous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
administration  of  the  treasury.  In  68  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  supported  Oiecro  in 
proposing  that  the  Catilinanan  conspirators 
should  rufler  death.  Vid.  Cattltna.  He  now 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
crataeal  party,  and  opposed  with  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence the  measures  of  Cteear,  Pompey,  and 
Crassns.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  68  with  the  task  of  uniting 
that  island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  return 
ed  in  66,  and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs ; 
but  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  reject- 
ed when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  praetor- 
ship  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49), 
be  was  intrusted,  as  propraetor,  with  the  de 
fence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  he  abandoned  the 
island  and  joined  Pompey  in  Greece.  After 
Pompeys  victory  at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  After  this  bat- 
tle he  set  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  be  joined  Metellus  Scipio, 
after  a  terrible  march  across  the  desert  The 
army  wished  to  be  led  by  Oato;  but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with 
Caesar,  and  was  utterly  routed  at  Tbapsus  (April 
6th,  46).  All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Utica,  submitted  to  Caasar.  Cato  wanted 
the  Romans  in  Utica  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  inclined  to  submit,  he 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  after 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  perus- 
ing Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed  him- 
self below  the  breast  la  falling,  he  overturned 
an  abacus :  his  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran 
up  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When,  however, 
he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages, 
let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the  age  of 
49.  Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography 
and  panegyric  Shortly  after  his  death  appear- 
ed Cicero's  Cato,  which  provoked  Caaear's  Anii- 
cato.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times 
the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatized ;  and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison. — 9.  M,  a 
bod  of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fhilippi,  42. 

Cato,  ValxbIps,  a  distinguished  grammarian 
and  poet  lost  his  property  in  hie  youth  during 
the  usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  consid- 
ered the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  one  bund- 
red  and  eighty-three  hexameter  verses,  entitled 
JHrm;  edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

[Catbius  (Karpeic)  or  Cbetxus,  son  of  Minos 
and  Oreta.] 

Oatti  or  Chattt,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  old  German  word  eat  or  cad,  "war," 
one  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Germany, 
bounded  by  the  Visurgis  (now  Wiser)  on  the 
east  the  Agri  Deoumates  on  the  south,  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  west  in  the  modern  Mute  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  .  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first  mentioned  by 
Cassar  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Suevi. 
Although  defeated  by  Drusus,  Germanieus,  and 
other  Roman  generals,  they  were  never  com- 
ISA- 
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pletely  subjugated  by  the  Romans;  and  their 
power  was  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline  of 
the  Cherusci    Their  capital  was  Mattiuh. 

[Catualda,  a  noble  youth  of  the  Gotones,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  drove  Maroboduus 
from  the  throne  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  was 
himself  driven  out  in  turn  by  the  Hermunduri 
under  the  command  of  Vibilius.] 

Catullus,  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet,  born  at 
Verona  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  B.C.  87. 
Catullus  inherited  considerable  property  from 
his  father,  who  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar ;  but  he  squandered  a  great  part  of  it  by  in- 
dulging freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metropo- 
lis. In  order  to  better  bis  fortunes,  he  went  to 
Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius, 
but  it  appears  that  the  speculation  was  attend- 
ed with  little  success.  It  was  probably  during 
this  expedition  that  his  brother  died  in  the 
Trood — a  loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affect- 
ing elegy  to  Hortalus.  On  his  return  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Rome  or  at  his  country-seats 
on  the  promontory  of  Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He 
probably  died  about  B.C.  47.  The  extant  works 
of  Catullus  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
poems,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Some  are  lyrical, 
others  elegies,  and  others  epigrams;  while  the 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  four  hundred 
and  nine  hexameter  lines,  is  an  heroic  poem. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  translations  or  imitations 
from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his  Be  Coma 
Berenice*,  which  was  taken  from  CaUimachus. 
In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaintance 
which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 
And  mythology,  he  was  called  doctut  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he 
touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are  character- 
bed  by  original  invention  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion.— Edition*:  By  Volpi,  Patav,  1710;  by 
Doering,  Altona,  1831.  2d  ed.;  and  by  Lach- 
mann,  BeroL,  1829. 

drums,  LutAtius,     1.  C,  consul  B.C.  242, 
defeated  as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  ^Egatos  Insula),  and 
thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241. 
— 2.  Qu  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV,  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near  Vercel- 
Ijb  (now  VereeUi),  in  the  north  of  Italy.    Catu- 
lus  claimed  the  entire  honor  of  this  victory,  and  I 
asserted  that  Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  ene- 
my till  the  day  was  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  was  given  to  Marius.    Catulus  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was  included  by  Marius  in 
the  proscription  of  87 ;  and  as  escape  was  im- 
possible, put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  vapors 
of  a  charcoal  fire.    Catulus  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek    literature,  and  famed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he'  spoke  and  wrote 
Bis  own  language.    He  was  the  author  of  sev-  '■ 
eral  orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  | 
consulship  and  the  Cimbrio  war,  and  of  poems ;  i 
but  all  these  have  perished  with  the  exception  ! 
of  two  epigrams. — 8.  Q,  son  of  No.  2,  a  dntin- ' 
guished  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  by  his  up- 
right character  and  conduct    Being  consul  with 
M.  Lepidua  in  78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  bis 
colleague  to  abrogate  the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  , 
186 


following  spring  he  defeated  Lepidua  in  the  hat 
tie  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  aud  forced  him  to  tak< 
refuge  in  Sardinia.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian 
and  Manilian  laws  which  conferred  extraordi- 
nary powers  upon  Poinpey  (67  and  66).  He 
was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and  died  in  60. 
i  Caturioes,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  near  the  Cottian  Alps:  their  chief 
towns  were  Ebcbodunum  and  Catuhnj.*  or 
Catobimaocs  (now  Chorget.) 

Catus  Dxcilmis,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extortion  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under 
Boadicea,  A  J).  62.    He  fled  to  GauL 

Cauca  (now  Coca),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaa  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis ;  birth-place  of  the  Em 
peror  Theodosius  L 

[Caucalus  (KavKaXoc).  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus, 
wrote  a  eulogium  on  Hercules,  which  no  longer 
exists.] 

CaucasLb  PrL&     Vid.  Caucasus. 

Caucasus,  Caucasii  Months  (<S  KavKaaoc,  ra 
KavKuotov  opoc,  tu  KavKuaia  0017 :  now  Cavca- 
tut).  1.  A  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia, 
extending  west-northwest  and  east-southeast 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Fontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea)  to  the  western  shore  cf  the 
Caspian.  Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  its  least  sixty  or  seventy.  Its  greatest 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  loftiest 
summit  (now Mount  Elbroot,  nearly  in  48°  north 
latitude  and  43°  east  longitude)  being  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
to  the  east  of  this  are  several  other  summits 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  the  chain 
is  much  lower,  no  summit  west  of  Mount  El- 
broot rising  above  the  snow  line.  At  both  ex 
tremities  the  chain  sinks  down  to  low  hills. 
There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the  chain,  both 
of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients :  the  one, 
between  its  eastern  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
near  Berbent,  was  called  Albania}  and  some- 
times Caspls  Pyla;  the  other,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasia;  Pyfas 
(now  Pass  of  Bariel).  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
still  the  case,  the  Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a 
great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages (Strabo  says,  at  least  seventy),  but  all 
belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian 
from  the  fact  that  in  do  other  part  of  the  world 
are  such  perfect  examples  of  it  found  as  among 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  That  the 
Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Cau- 
casus in  very  early  times,  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  which  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  regarded  as  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
on  the  border  of  the  River  Oceanus.  The  ac- 
count which  Herodotus  gives  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes  (L,  203) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  march 
of  Pompey,  in  the  Mithradatic  War,  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  ard  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means  were  ob- 
tained for  that  accurate  description  of  the  Cau- 
casus which  Strabo  gives  in  his  eleventh  book 
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The  country  about  the  east  part  of  the  Cauca- 
sus was  called  Albania  :  the  rest  of  the  chain 
divided  Ibebxa  and  Colchis,  on  the  south,  from 
Sakvatia  AsiATicA  on  the  north. — 2.  When  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander  advanced  to  that  great 
range  of  mountains  which  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Ariana,  the  Paropamisus,  they  sup- 
posed that  they  had  reached  the  great  Cauca- 
sian chain  at  the  extremity  of  the  world  men- 
tioned by  the  early  poets,  and  they  applied  to 
it  the  name  of  Caucasus  ;  afterward,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  it  was  called  Caucasus  Indicus. 
fid  Paxofamsus. 
Caccl     Vid  Cuauct. 

Cauooses  (K<r6*uvEf),  the  name  of  communi- 
ties both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the 
same  or  different  tribes  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  Caucones  in  the  northwest 
of  Greece,  in  Kim  and  Achaia,  were  supposed  by 
the  ancient  geographers  to  be  an  Arcadian 
people.  The  Caucones  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the 
Trojans,  and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  by  the  geographers  who  regarded  them 
as  Pelasgians,  as  though  some  thought  them  Soy- 
thians. 

Cacdiux  (Caudlnus),  a  town  in  Samnium,  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Beneveotum.  In  the 
neighborhood  were  the  celebrated  Furcuvm 
Cacdin  a,  or  Caudine  Forkt,  narrow  passes  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered 
to  the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
B.C.  821 :  it  is  now  called  the  volley  of  At- 
pma. 

Oaelox  or  Caclonu  (Caulooiata:  now  Castel 
Vetere),  a  town  in  Bruttium,  Dortheast  of  Locri, 
originally  called  Anion  or  Aulonia ;  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Croton  or  by  the  Achseans ; 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  gave  its  territory 
to  Locri ;  afterward  rebuilt,  but  again  destroyed 
m  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  rebuilt  a  third  time, 
and  destroyed  a  third  time  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  the 
Delphian  Apollo.  Its  name  is  preserved  in 
the  hill  Cendant,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cattel 
Vetere. 
Cadstbi     Vid.  Btblis. 

Cacnus  (^  Kawof :  Kavvioc :  now  Kaigues), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  southern 
coast,  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a 
very  fertile  but  unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a 
citadel  called  Imbros,  an  inclosed  harbor  for  ships 
of  war,  and  safe  roads  for  merchaut  vessels.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs 
(Cannes  ficus)  were  highly  celebrated.  The 
painter  Protogenes  was  born  here. 

[Cacha  (now  C'oria,)  a  town  of  Hispiinia 
Bxtica,  between  the  Bactis  and  Anas.] 

Caubus,  the  Argestes  {'Xpyeorrie)  of  the 
Greeks,  the  northwestern  wind,  is  iu  Italy  a 
stormy  wind. 

Cavabes  or  -i,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbom-nsis, 
east  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
fasn. 

CavabIncs,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar  made 
fcmg  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects 
and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  B.C.  54. 

Caystbis  {Kuvorpos,  Ion.  Kavarpuf :  now 
Kara  Su,  i.  e.,  the  Black  River,  or  Kuchuk-Mein. 
»V,  L  e.,  Little  Mceandcr),  a  celebrated  river  of 


Lydia  and  Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  Mountain* 
(the  eastern  part  of  Tmolus),  and  flowing  be- 
tween tlie  ranges  of  Tmolus  and  Messogis  into 
the  jEgean,  a  little  northwest  of  Ephesus.  To 
this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it  did  in  Ho- 
mer's time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  Asian  meadow,"  and  is  probably 
the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia  was  first 
applied  There  was  an  inland  town  of  the  same 
name  on  its  southern  bank. 

[Cba.     Vid  Ceos.] 

Cebenna  Moms  or  Gebxnna  (rd  Kefi/ievav  ipoc : 
now  Cevetmet),  mountains  in  the  south  of  Gaul, 
two  thousand  stadia  in  length,  extending  north  as 
far  as  Lugdunum,  and  separating  the  Arverni 
from  the  Helvii :  Caesar  found  them  in  the  winter 
covered  with  snow  six  feet  deep. 

Cebeb  (K.£6tjc),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his 
teacher.  He  wrote  three  philosophical  works, 
one  of  which,  entitled  Ilivaf  or  Picture  [com- 
monly cited  by  its  Latin  title,  Cebetit  Tabula,  i.  e., 
Pieat],  is  extant  This  work  is  an  allegorical 
picture  ef  human  life,  which  is  explained  by  on 
old  man  to  a  circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of  tbe 
book  is  to  show  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can 
make  us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  popularity.  Of  the  numerous  editions,  the 
best  are  by  Schweighaiiser,  Argent,  1806,  and 
by  Coroes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris, 
1826. 

[Cebben  (KeSpifv),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Cebren,  father  of  Aste- 
ropc.     Vid.  Cebeene.] 

CebbSne (Ketpijvti :  Ke6pijvtosiwdKe6ptp/ieic), 
a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  mount  Ida,  which  fell  into 
decay  when  Antigonus  transplanted  its  inhab- 
itants to  Alexandrea  Tree.  A  little  river,  which 
flowea  past  it,  was  called  Cebren  (Krfpijv) 
and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenia  (Ke- 
ipijvia). 

[CebhiSnes  (Ke6pwvi}c),  a  son  of  Priam  by  a 
female  slave ;  charioteer  of  Hector,  and  slain  by 
Patroclus.] 

Ceoeopia.     Vid  Athena,  p.  122,  a. 

Ceobofs  (KcKpof),  a  hero  of  the  Pelosgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He 
was  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actaeus, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosoe.  In  his 
reign  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Minerva  (Athena) 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Ce- 
crops  decided  in  favor  of  the  goddess.  Vid 
Athena.  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  founded 
Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Cecropia 
after  him,  to  have  divided  Attica  into  twelve 
communities,  and  to  have  introduced  the  first 
elements  of  civilized  life ;  he  instituted  marriage, 
abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and  taught  his  sub- 
jects how  to  worship  the  gods.  He  is  sometimes 
called  dtptnje  or  gtminut,  an  epithet  which  some 
explain  by  his  having  instituted  marriage, 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to  the 
legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a  man,  and  the  lover 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  later  Greek 
writers  describe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt,  who  led  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into 
Attica,  and  thus  introduced  from  Egypt  the 
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arts  of  civilized  life ;  bat  tbii  account  is  rejected 
Ly  some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  and  by  the 
ablest  modern  critics. 

CxcktfhalU  (KenptxpuXeia),  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronio  Gulf,  between  JEgina  and  Epidau- 
ros. 

Cedek.b  (Ketiptat  or  -elat,  Kedpedrtii  or  -alog), 
a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Caremic  Gulf 

Oedbenus,  GeorqIus,  a  Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an 
Historical  work,  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  goes  down  to  A.D.  1057.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 
4  [Celadon  (KtXddav),  a  tributary  of  the  Al- 
pheus  in  Elis.] 

[Celadon.  1.  An  Egyptian,  slain  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Perseus. — 2.  One  of  the  Lapithse,  slain  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.] 

Cblaxjc  (Kefauvai,  KeAatvinpr),  the  greatest 
city  of  southern  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its 
neighbor,  Apamea  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insigni- 
ficance. It  lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Mamnder  and  Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was 
a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city, 
the  Marsyas  took  its  rise,  and  near  the  river's 
source  was  a  grotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Marsyas  by 
Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city  was  a  royal  palace, 
with  pleasure  gardens  and  a  great  park  {napa- 
owaof)  full  of  game,  which  was  generally  the 
rcsideuce  of  the  satrap.  The  Meander  took  its 
rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed  through  the 
park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  received  the 
Marsyas. 

Celsno  (KeAaivu).  1.  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Neptune  (Posei- 
don).— 2.  One  of  the  Harpies.     Vti  Haepti.e. 

CelkIa  (now  Cilly),  an  important  town  in  tho 
southeastern  part  of  Noricum,  and  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  surname  Claudia,  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  capital  of  a  Slavonic  state  call- 
ed Zellia ;  hence  the  modern  name  of  the  town, 
which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

CelendJeis  (KeMv6epi( :  now  Khclindreh),  a 
tea-port  town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Sandarus  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  col- 
onized by  the  Samians. 

Celenna,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (^fih,  vii,  739),  but  nowhere  else.] 

Celeb,  together  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
Hero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He 
and  Severus  began  digging  a  canal  from  the 
Lake  Avernus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Celeb,  P.  Egnatius.     Vid  Babea. 

Celetrum  (now  Kastoria),  a  town  in  Mace- 
louia,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  pro- 
bably the  same  town  afterward  called  Dioole- 
riANopoLis. 

Celevs  (KeAeof,)  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metautro,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Ceres  (Demeter)  with  hospi- 
tality at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wandering  in 
search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return, 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and 
placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to  destroy  his 
mortal  parts;  but  Metaiura  screamed  aloud  at 
the  sight,  and  Demophoa  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Ceres  (Demeter)  then  bestowed  great 
favors  upon  Triptolemus.  Vid.  Tbiptolemus. 
Oeleus  is  described  as  tht  first  priest  and  his 
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daughters    as    the    first    priestesses  of    Oert* 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusis. 

Cklsa  (now  Velilla,  ruins  near  Xdtd),  a  town 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Iberus,  with  a 
stone  bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  name  Victrix  Julia  Celta. 

Celsus.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  usurped 
the  purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  seventh 
day  of  his  reign,  A.D,  265. — 2.  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Anbmines, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work 
against  Christianity  called  Aoyor  Hhfirn,  winch 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  Vid.  Objgekes. — 3.  A. 
Cornelius  Celsus,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
several  works  of  which  only  one  remains  entire, 
his  treatise  Be  Medidna,  "  On  Medicine,*  in 
eight  books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally 
occupied  by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the 
general  principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology ; 
the  remaining  books  are  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment; 
the  third  and  fourth  to  internal  disease! ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  to  external  diseases  and  to 
pharmaceutical  preparations;  and  the  last  two 
to  those  diseases  which  more  particularly  belong 
to  surgery.  The  work  has  been  much  valued 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. — Edi- 
tion* .-  By  Milligan,  Edinh,  1826 ;  by  Bitter  and 
Albers,  Colon,  ad  r.hco,  1886.— 4.  Julius  Celsus, 
a  scholar  at  CopsUatinople  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  made  a  recension  of  the  text 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modern 
writers  have  attributed  to  him  the  life  ot 
Csesar,  which  was,  in  reality,  written  by 
Petrarch. — 5.  P.  Juventtob  Celsus,  two  Roman 
jurists,  father  and  son,  both  of  whom  are  cited 
in  the  Digest  Very  little  is  known  of  the  elder 
Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus,  who  was  the 
more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  favored.  He  wrote 
Vigetta  in  thirty-nine  books,  Epistola,  Qua*- 
Hone*,  and  Institutions*  in  seven  books.— 6.  P. 
Mabius  Celsus,  an  able  general,  first  of  Galbfc 
and  afteward  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of 
Otho's  army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus 
was  pardoned  by  ViteUius,  and  was  allowed 
by  him  to  enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (AJ). 
69). 

CsLTiS,  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Western  Europe.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  by  three  names,  whiob 
are  probably  only  variations  of  one  name,  name- 
ly, Celts  (KeXrai,  KekroC),  Galatjk  (ToAutoi), 
and  Galli  (TdZAoi).  Their  name  was  originally 
given  to  all  the  people  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern Europe  who  were  not  Iberians,  and  it  was- 
not  till  the  time  of  Csesar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans:  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be 
confined  to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great 
Indo-Germanio  race,  as  their  language  proves. 
Ljke  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races  they  came 
from  the  East,  and,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  all  historical  records,  settled  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation 
appears  to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country  called  after  them  Gallia,  be- 
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tween  the  Garumna  in  the  south  and  the  Se- 
quana  and  Matrons  in  the  north.  From  thia 
country  they  spread  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  they  appear  in  early  times  as  a  migra- 
tory race,  ready  to  abandon  their  homes,  and 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could 
win.  Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were 
eight  other  different  settlements  of  the  nation, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
names:  1.  Iberian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees and  settled  in  Spain.  VuL  Ciltibe&l — 
•i.  British  Celts,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  Fid  BarrAmriA.— 8.  Belgic  Celts,  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later 
time  much  mingled  with  Germans.— 4.  Italian 
Celts,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at  different  periods, 
and  eventually  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after  them 
(1ai.ua  Cisalpixa. — 6.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on 
the  Danube,  namely,  the  Helvetii,  Gothini,  Osi, 
Viudelici,  Rati,  Norici,  and  Cami. — 6.  lllyrian 
Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Soordisci,  settled 
on  Mount  Soordua. — 7.  Macedonian  and  Thra- 
cian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Mace- 
donia when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned. — 8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  To- 
listoboii,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Galatia.  Some  ancient  writ- 
ers divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one 
consisting  of  the  Celts  in  the  south  and  centre 
of  Goal,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  who 
were  the  proper  Celts,  and  the  other  consisting 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Scythio,  who  were 
called  Gauls :  to  the  latter  race  the  Cimbri  be- 
longed, and  they  are  considered  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  the  Oimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  two-fold  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts 
are  at  present  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  Gael  and  the  Kymry,  who  Jitter  in  language 
and  customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Kymry  of  Wales,  The  Celts  are  described  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  stature,  of 
bur  complexion,  and  with  flaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  brave  and  warlike,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, and  prone  to  change.  They  fought  with 
long  swords',  their  first  charge  in  battle  was 
the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly  resisted  they 
usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the  terror 
of  the  Romans :  once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid 
it  in  ashes  (B.C.  890).  For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization, 
nid.  Gallia. 

Cetoibkei  (KtXntyptt),  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees at  an  early  period,, and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part 
»f  Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
Iberns  from  the  rivers  which  flow  toward  the 
west,  and  in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Darius 
rise.  They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the 
Abxvao«,  BxaoNBs,  and  Pelendomes,  which 
were  toe  three  most  important,  the  Losokks, 
Bam,  Dtttaio,  Ac.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Skoobuoa,  Nukantia,  Bii.bujs,  Ac  Their 
country,  called  Celtibxbia,  was  mountainous 
sad  unproductive.  They  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like) people,  and  proved  formidable  enemies  to 


the  Romans.  They  submitted  to  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebel, 
and  for  many  years  they  successfully  defied  the 
power  of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission on  the  capture  of  Numantia  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger  (BO.  184),  but  they 
again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

Ckltiol  1.  A  Celtic  people  in  Lusitania,  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Anas. — 2.  A  Celtic  people 
in  Galhpcia,  near  the  promontory  Nerium,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  (now  Oapt  Fin- 
itttrrt). 

Gkxjoih  (Kqvaiov  dxpov :  now  Kanaia  or  Li- 
tar),  the  northwestern  promontory  of  Euboaa, 
opposite  Thermopylae,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Centeus. 

CsxcmuLx  (Keyxpiat).  1.  (Now  Kmkri),  the 
eastern  harbor  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronio  Gulf, 
important  for  the  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
East — 2.  A  town  in  Argolis,  south  of  Argos,  on 
the  road  to  Tegea. 

[CekchbIus  (K£yxPtoc)t  »  river  of  Ionia,  flow- 
ing through  the  territory  of  Epbesus.l 

Cenomani,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  original- 
ly a  branch  of  the  Adubci,  crossed  the  Alps  at 
on  early  period,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Italy 
in  the  country  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua 
and  extended  north  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Retia.  They  were  at  constant  feud  with  th< 
neighboring  tribes  of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  Ac-,  ani 
hence  usually  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wan 
with  these  people. 

CENsoaiinis.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
assumed  the  purple  at  Bologna  AD.  270,  bui 
was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers. — 2.  Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  dt  Die 
Natali,  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  man, 
of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the  stars 
and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  AD.  288.  A 
fragment  dt  Metrit  and  lost  tracts  dt  Acctntibm 
and  dt  Geometria  are  ascribed  to  this  Censori- 
nus.  —  Editiont:  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat, 
1748;  by  Gruber,  Noremb,  1806. 

Censobinus,  Maecius.  1.  .C,  son  of  C.  Mor- 
oius  Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (BO.  366), 
was  originally  called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first 
member  of  the  family  who  had  the  surname 
Censorinus.  He  was  consul  in  B.O.  810,  and 
oonducted  the  war  in  Samnium.  He  was  censor 
294,  and  a  second  time  266,  the  only  iustanoe  in 
which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor  twice. 
—2.  L,  consul  149,  the  first  year  of  the  third 
Punio  war,  conducted  the  war  against  Cartbnge 
with  his  colleague  M'.  Manilius. — 8.  C,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  fought  against 
Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the  Oolline  gate,  .was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  order. 
Censorious  was  one  of  the  orators  of  his  time, 
and  versed  in  Greek  literature. — i.  L,  a  parti- 
san of  M.  Antony,  prator  43,  and  consul  89< — 
6.  C,  consul  BO.  8,  died  in  Asia  AJ).  2,  while 
in  attendance  upen  C.  Cosar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus. 

Centadbi  (Kcvravoot),  that  is,  the  Bull-killers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pel  ion 
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id  Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and  savage  life, 
and  are  heDoe  called  type;  or  dtjpic  in  Homer. 
In  later  ucooudU  they  were  represented  aa  half 
horses  and  half  mea  Their  origin  is  variously 
related.  According  to  the  most  ancient  account, 
Centaurus,  the  offspring  of  Ixioo  and  a  cloud, 
begot  the  HippoceDtaurs  by  mixing  with  Mag- 
nesias mares.  From  most  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  Centaurs  and  Hippocentaurs 
were  originally- regarded  as  two  distinct  classes 
of  beings,  although  the  name  of  Centaurs  is  ap- 
plied to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  wri- 
ters. The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  their  light  with  the  Lapiths, 
which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pinthoue. 
This  fight  if  sometimes  placed  in  connection 
with  a  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs. 
It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
roost  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  Vid. 
Chiron.  We  know  that  hunting  the  bull  on 
horseback  was  a  national  custom  in  Thessaly, 
and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated  riders. 
Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that  the  Cen- 
taurs were  half  men  and  half  horses,  just  as  the 
Americans,  when  they  first  saw  a  Spaniard  on 
horseback,  believed  horse  and  man  to  be  one 
being.  The  Centaurs  were  frequently  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art,  ana  generally  as 
men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with  its 
four  feet  and  toil. 

[CehtoiXni  ('EicaToyxtiptc),  "the  hundred- 
hauded,"  the  three  giants  Cottus,  ^Bgteon  or 
Brioreua,  and  Gygee,  sons  of  Ccelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Ge).  They  had  a  hundred  hands  and 
fifty  heads,  and  were  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  terrible  sise.  They  helped  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
conquer  the  Titans,  and  had  to  guard  the  latter 
when  cast,  fettered,  into  Tartarus.] 

Cnrrarns  (Kevrotrvf :  now  Bediis),  a  small 
river  of  Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land 
of  the  Carducbi,  north  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Arsissa  Palus  (now 
Lake  Van),  and  flows  into  the  Tigris. 

[CsimOiias  (Kbrrpovet),  an  Alpine  nation  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  through  whose  country  ran 
the  public  route  from  Italy  to  Lugdunum  in 
Gallia.] 

Cextcmalos,  Foxvfcs.  1.  Cu.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  11  Valerius  Corvus  B.C.  301;  consul 
298,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the 
Etruscans. — 2.  Cn,  consul  229,  defeated  the 
Illyrians  subject  to  the  queen  Teuta. — 3.  C», 
curule  ssdile  214;  pnetor  213,  with  Suessula 
as  his  province;  and  consul  211;  in  the  next 
year  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Her- 
donia  in  Apulia,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle— 
4.  It,  pnetor  urbanus  192,  superintended  the 
preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus  the 
Great 

Centum  Cell*  (now  Civita  Veeehia),  a  sea- 
port town  in  Etruria,  first  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance under  Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  here 
and  constructed  an  excellent  harbor.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  was  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site,  and  was 
hence  called  Civita  Veeehia. 

Cxnrt  sir m  (ret  Kfvro/nxa,  al  Kevrovpttrat : 
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KevToptuivoc,  in  Thus,  ol  Kevripnfic,  Centuripl 
nus:  now  Centorbi),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Si- 
culi  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JStna,  on  the 
road  from  Catana  to  Panormus,  and  not  far  from 
the  Kiver  Symatbus;  in  its  neighborhood  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  was  grown,  and  it  became 
under  the  Roman*  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  island. 

Ceos,  also  Cea  or  Cm  (Kiue,  Ion.  Kioc.  ■  Kdor, 
Ion.  Kf/iof,  Cent:  now  Zea),  an  island  in  the 
jEgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Gyclades,  between  the 
Atuo  promontory  Suuium  and  the  island  Cyth- 
nus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial 
climate.  It  was  inhabited  by  Ionians,  and  orig- 
inally contained  four  towns,  lulls,  Oartheea,  Co- 
ressus,  and  Poeeeasa;  but  the  two  latter  perish 
ed  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was  a  native 
of  lulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the  Cea 
munera  nenia.    (Hor,  Carau,  ii,  1,  88.) 

CefhXlb  (KeiaAjj),  an  Attic  demos,  on  tha 
right  bonk  of  the  Erasinus,  belonging  to  the 
tnbe  Acamantis. 

Cephallenia  (Kt^aXhjvia,  KeeVz^rvta:  Kr- 
6aM4v,  pL  KeQaXXijvec :  now  Cephalonia),  called 
by  Homer  Sake  (idfl)  or  Samoa  (Zdftoc).  toe 
largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  separated  from 
Ithaca  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  channel,  con 
tains  848  square  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Cxphalbs. 
Even  in  .Homer  its  inhabitants  are  called  Ce- 
phallenes,  and  are  the  subjects  of  Ulysses;  but 
the  name  Cephallenia  first  occurs  in  Herodotus. 
The  island  is  very  mountainous  (leaiica'Xoiami) ; 
and  the  highest  mountain,  called  Mam,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  rises 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolia,  containing  the  four 
towns  Same,  Pale,  Obanu,  and  Paom.  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallenia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Ful- 
vius  B.0. 189.  In  modern  times  the  island  was 
for  a  long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians, 
but  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  un- 
der the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Cefhalquhum  (KefaXoMiw :  Cephsdcediti- 
nus:  now  Ctfali  or  Oepkalu),&  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Hitnera. 

CephAlus  (Ktyotar).  1.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Aurora 
(Eos),  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Titho- 
nus  in  Syria. — 2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Dkanede, 
and  husband  of  Proeris  or  Procne,  daughter  of 
Ereohtheus,  whom  he  tenderly  leved.  He  to 
beloved  by  Aurora  (Eos),  but  as  be  rejected  her 
advances  from  love  to  his  wife,  she  advised  him 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  Proeris.  The  goddess  then 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and  sent 
him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house.  Proeris 
was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to  yield 
to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himself  to 
be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame 
to  Crete.  Diana  (Artemis)  made  her  a  present 
of  a  dog  and  a  spear,  which  were  never  to  misa 
their  object,  and  then  sent  her  back  to  Cepbs 
lus  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth.  In  order  to  ob 
tain  this  dog  and  spear,  Cephalus  promised  u 
love  the  youth,  who  then  made  herself  known 
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to  bim  as  his  wife  Proeria.  This  led  to  a  rec- 
onciliation between  them.  Proeria,  however, 
•till  feared  the  love  of  Aurora  (Eos,)  and  there- 
fore jealously  watched  Cephalus  when  he  went 
oat  hunting,  bat  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her 
by  accident  with  the  never-erring  spear.  A 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  same  story 
is  given  by  Ovid.  (Met.,  vil,  685,  seq.)  Sub- 
sequently Cephalus  fought  with  Amphitryon 
against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the  conquest  of 
whom  be  was  rewarded  with  the  island  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name  Cephallema. — 8. 
A  Syracuaau,  and  father  of  the  orator  Lysias, 
eame  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles. 
He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Republic. 
—4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the  Colly- 
tean  demus,  flourished  B.C.  402. 

Cxraxus  (Kj^rif).  1.  King  of  ^Ethiopia,  sou 
of  Belus,  husband  of  CassiepSa,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after 
his  death. — 2.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nesera  or  Ole- 
obule,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of 
Tegea  in  Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  most  of 
bis  sons,  in  an  expedition  against  Hercules. 

CxphIsia  or  Cephissia  (Krifioia  more  correct 
than  Kqfwoia :  KnQiouv;  :  now  Kiviria),  one 
of  the  twelve  Cecropiau  towns  of  Attica,  and 
afterward  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erech- 
tbeis,  northeast  of  Athens,  on  the  western  slope 
of  Mount  Pentelicus. 

CEpmsoDoauB  (Kij^oodupoc).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
EC.  402.  [A  few  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  given  by  Meinecke,  Fragm.  Com,  Groxv  vol. 
Up.  4S4-6.J — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  disci- 
ple of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates 
against  Aristotle,  entitled  al  irpdc  'Apiororify 
mnypafa'u 

Ckthuo'dotus  (Kq^toodorof).  1.  An  Atheni- 
an general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various 
occasions  from  B.C.  871  to  865. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife 
of  Phocion,  flourished  872.  He  belonged  to  that 
younger  school  of  Attic  artists  who  had  aban- 
doned the  stern  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias, 
and  adopted  a  more  animated  and  graceful 
style. — S.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  usually  called 
the  Younger,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles, 
flourished  800. 

CsTHiauPHOs  (Kyfwofuv),  a  friend  of  Eurip- 
ides, is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
Mtor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  bim 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

CcphIbus  or  Cefhissub  (Krtftoof,  Kij^«to-6c). 
1.  (Now  Jfavronero),  the  chief  river  in  Phocis 
no  BoBotia,  rises  near  LiUea  in  Phocis,  flows 
through  a  fertile  valley  in  Phocis  and  Bceotia, 
sod  falls  into  the  Lake  Copals,  which  is  hence 
called  Ctphiti*  in  the  Iliad  (v,  709).  Vtd.  Co- 
rns.— 2.  The  largest  river  in  Attica,  rises  in 
'he  western  slope  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and 
lows  past  Athens  on  the  west  into  the  Saronic 
Gulf  near  Phalerum. — [3.  Another  river  of  At- 
nea,  in  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  called,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  C.  Eleusinius.] — I.  There  was 
•Wo  a  river  of  this  name  in  Argolis,  Saliunis, 
tevouia,  and  Scyros. 

(Cepi  (Kqirot,  i.  e.,  tht  Gardens),  a  city  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  island  formed  by  an 
inn  of  the  Kiver  Anticitcs  and  the  Mseotis  (now 
Uie  irlacd  Toman) :  it  was  a  settlement  of  the 


Milesians,  and  probably  called  Kijiroi  from  its 
pleasant  situation. 

Ceb  (Kj/o),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(K170  or  K^pec  davdroia).  The  K^pcf  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark  and  hate- 
ful, because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless 
house  of  Hades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Mcerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

Cxkamus  (it  Kepa/ios :  now  Keramo),  a  Dorian 
seaport  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Onid- 
ian  Chersonesus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from 
which  the  Oeramio  Gulf  (0  Kepa/ieucdf  (coAirof : 
now  Gulf  of  Ko»,  or  Gotfo  di  Bianco)  took  its 
name.     Vtd.  Caria. 

CEuXbub  (Kepaaovc :  Kcpaaovvrioc)  [ruins  near 
Skefii;  the  modern  Kheresoun  is  the  ancient 
Pharnaoia,  q.  v.]  :  a  flourishing  colony  of  Siuope, 
on  the  coast  of  routus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name ;  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place 
from  which  Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry 
and  its  name.  Luoullus  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  plants  of  the  cherry  with  him  to  Rome, 
but  this  refers  probably  only  to  some  particular 
sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  tree 
much  earlier.  Cerasus  fell  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  Pharnacia. 

Cebata  (tH  Ktpara),  the  Horns,  a  mountain 
on  tBe  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaris. 

CkbadnIi  Montis  (Kcpaivia  bpij :  now  Khim 
ara),  a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  the 
frontier  of  lllyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
derived  their  name  from  the  frequent  thunder- 
storms which  occurred  among  them  (Ktpawor). 
These  mountains  made  the  coast  of  Epirus 
dangerous  to  ships.  They  were  also  called  Acro- 
ceraunia,  though  this  name  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  separating  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Seas.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains  were  called  Oeraunii. 

CiaBiatm  (Kfpoepof),  the  dog  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  "  the  dog," 
and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus,  (ft,  via, 
868 ;  0a\  xi,  628.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a  son  of 
Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  represents  him  with 
fifty  heads.  Later  writers  describe  him  as  a 
monster  with  only  three  beads,  with  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  and  with  serpents  round  his  neck. 
Some  poets,  again,  call  him  many-headed  or 
hundred-headed.  The  den  of  Cerberus  is  usu- 
ally placed  on  the  further  side  of  the  Styx,  at 
the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the  shades  of  the 
departed. 

CraoASoxuM,  or  -us,  or  -xsOba  (Krpxuoupor 
irolie,  Herod. :  Kcpiteoovpa,  Strab. :  now  MI-At- 
hai),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  western  bonk 
of  the  Nile,  at  the  point  where  the  river  divided 
into  its  three  principal  branches,  the  eastern 
or  Pelusiae,  the  western  or  Canonic,  and  the 
northern  between  them. 

CxaciTiB  or  -n  (Kepxercu,  probably  the  Cir 
cavtiant),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Palus  Mseotis  (now  Sea  of  Amov). 

CeboetIus,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of 
the  range  of  Pindus. 

j      [CsaoiDAg  (Kepiuduc),  a  poet,  philosopher,  and 
legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis.    He 
was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Moliambio  lines.    He  appears  to 
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be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.] 

Ceecina  and  Cebginitis  (Kepxiva,  KeoxiWnr: 
now  Karkenali  It,  Ramlah  and  Gherba)  two  low 
islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syr^is,  united  by  a  bridge, 
and  possessing  a  fine  harbor.  Cereina  was  the 
larger,  and  had  on  it  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

CeboIne  (KepKivq :  now  Xara-dagh),  a  mount- 
ain in  Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sintice  and 
Pajonia. 

Cercinitis  (KtpAcmrif),  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which 
this  river  flows. 

Cebcikiox,  a  tows  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Lake 
Bffibcis. 

Oeeoo,  Q.  LutatIub,  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatus  EC.  241,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  victory 
of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  iEgates.  Cerco, 
in  conjunction  with  bis  colleague,  subdued  the 
Falisct  or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from 
the  Romans. 

Cuttcorra  (Kepxuiref),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Orn- 
phide,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii,  216) ;  but  the 
comic  poem  Cercopee,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  (Echalia  in  Eu- 
Ixea.  Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusse,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  having  deceived 
him. 

Ceboops  (KepKoiji).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  Or- 
phic poets,  also  called  a  Pythagorean,  was  the 
author  of  an  epic  poem  "  on  the  descent  of  Or- 
pheus to  Hades." — 2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  jEgimius, 
which  is  also  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 

CebcJom  (KepKvuv),  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Vulcan  (Hephaestus),  a  cruel  tyrant  at 
Eleusis,  put  to  death  his  daughter  A  Lore,  and 
killed  all  strangers  whom  he  overcame  in  wrest- 
ling ;  he  was,  in  the  end,  conquered  and  slain  by 
Theseus. 

CeedvlIum  (KepivXwv)  a  small  town  in  Mac- 
edonia, on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Strymon,  op- 
posite Amphipolis. 

CbeeAlib,  Petilius.  1.  Served  under  Vettius 
Bolanus,  in  Britain,  A.D.  61 ;  was  one  of  the 
generals  who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian 
to  the  empire,  69 ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Ci- 
vilis  on  the  Rhine,  70 ;  and  was  governor  of 
Britain,  71,  when  he  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  Brigantes. — [2.  0.  Anions,  consul  designatus 
A.D.  66,  proposed  in  the  senate,  after  the  detec- 
tion of  Piso's  conspiracy,  that  a  temple  should 
be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
public  expense.  Next  year  he  fell  under  Ne- 
ro's suspicions,  was  condemned,  and  put  him- 
self to  death.] 

Cubs  at.*,  (now  Oerretano),  a  town  of  the 
Hemici  in  Latium,  between  Sora  and  Anagnio. 

Ceres.     Vid.  Demeteb. 

Cestui  (CirtUa  Vtcchia),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
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on  the  coast,  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Ike 
La  us. 

Ckexnthcs  (KtjpivBoc ),  a  town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Eubcea,  on  the  River  Budorus. 

Ckiinb  (Kipwi :  Kepvaioc :  now  probably  At- 
guin\  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  traded. 
Its  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even  denied 
its  existence. 

Cebon,  a  fountain  in  Histiaaotis  in  Thessaly 
said  to  have  made  all  the  sheep  black  which 
drank  of  it 

CebeetIm,  an  Iberian  people  in  Hispama 
Tarraconensis,  inhabited  the  modem  C'erdagne 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divid- 
ed into  the  two  tribes  of  the  Juliani  and  Augus- 
tiini ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hams. 

Ceksoblkftes  (Ktpoo6teimft),  son  of  Cotys, 
king-of  Thrace,  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  368,  be 
inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Beri- 
sades  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  las 
brothers.  As  an  ally  of  the  Athenians,  Cerso- 
bleptes  became  involved  in  war  with  Philip,  by 
whom  he  was  frequently  defeated,  and  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary, 
843. 

Cebsus  (Kepoof :  now  Merkee),  a  river  of  Ci- 
licia,  flowing  through  the  Pyue  Syro-Ciliciat, 
into  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  lssus. 

[Certiha,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  captured  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus.] 

CebtSnicx  (Kepruviov),  a  town  in  Mysia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Xenophon  (Anak,  vii,  8,  §  8). 

Cebvioius  Susvola.     Vid.  Sossvola. 

[CerynStks,  a  river  of  Achaia,  flowing  frus 
the  mountain  Cerynea  in  Arcadia.] 

Certe  (Ktjpvi),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  theu 
origin. 

[Cesteine  (Keorpivi)),  a  distriot  of  Epirus, 
said  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  Cestrinus, 

*'*'}■ 

[CssTaimis  (Kearplvoc),  son  of  Hellenns  and 

Andromache,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Epirus.] 

Ckstrus  (Keorpor:  now  Ak-ni),  a  consider- 
able river  of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  tlie  Tau- 
rus southward  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
navigable  in  its  lower  course  at  least  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Ferge,  which  stood  on  its  western 
bank,  sixty  stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  above 
its  mouth. 

Cetei  (Ktjtcioi),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  Pergamus,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Od,  xi,  621).  Their  name 
is  evidently  oonuected  with  that  of  the  River 
Cetius. 

CethSous,  CoeneiIus,  an  anoient  patrician  . 
family.  Tbey  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old 
fashion  of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which 
Lucan  (ii,  643)  alludes  when  he  describes  the 
associate  of  Catiline  by  the  words  extertique  ma- 
nut  vetana  Cethegi.  [Horace,  however,  by  bis 
einetuti  Cethegi  (Art  Poet,  60),  refers  to  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family.]  1.  M,  curule 
redile  and  pontifex  maximus  B.C.  218 ;  prsstor 
211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia;  censor 
209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next  year  8b  «om- 
manded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where 
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at  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high, 
so  that  Eonius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  me- 
dulla, and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  an- 
cient authority  for  the  usage  of  Latin  words 
(BpitL,  ii,  2,  116;  Art.  i'o«,  60).— 2.  C,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  200 ;  was  tedile 
199;  consul  197,  when  he  defeated  the  Insn- 
briaos  and  Cenomoniane  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and 
censor  194. — B.  P,  curule  aedile  187,  prator  186, 
and  consul  181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  dis- 
covered in  his  consulship.— 4.  M,  consul  160, 
when  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
— 6.  P,  a  friend  of  Marine,  proscribed  by  Sulla 
88,  but  in  83  went  over  to  Sulla  and  was  par- 
doned.— 6.  C,  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was  a 
profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  68,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cetbe- 
guB  stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Lentulus. 
His  charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators ; 
but  the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  any 
thing  being  done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  death  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors. 

Cfrrira  (Ki/Tewf),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  north  through  the  district  of  Ela- 
itis,  and   frilling  into  the   Caicus  close  to  Per- 


[Cwn  (Krrro),  daughter  of  Pontes  and  Ga» 
'Terra),  wife  of  Pboreys ;  mother  of  the  Grate 
ind  ef  the  Gorgons.] 

CeotbGnbb  or  CektbOi-xs,  a  people  in  Gallia 
BeUnea,  dependents  of  the  Nervii. 

Cbtx  (Kqvf),  king  of  Trachys,  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  Vid. 
Alotoxb.  He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who 
feD  fighting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

[(ail  (Xda :  now  Chaiappa),  a  city  of  Tri- 
pbyhao  Elia,  in  the  plain  of  ^Epasium :  it  was 
probably  the  *ttd  of  Homer  (IL,  vii,  186).     Vid. 

Chabobas.     Vid.  Abobshas. 

ChabbIas  (Xatplat),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general.  Id  B.C.  892  he  succeeded  Iphicrates 
m  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Cor- 
inth. In  888  be  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus 
against  the  Persians.  In  878  he  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for 
the  first  time  that  manoeuvre  for  which  he  be- 
came so  celebrated,  ordering  his  men  to  await 
the  attack  with  their  spears  pointed  against  the 
enemy  and  their  shields  resting  on  one  knee. 
A  statue  was  afterward  erected  at  Athens  to 
Caabrias  in  this  posture.  In  876  he  gained  an 
important  victory  off  Naxos  over  the  Laeedav 
mooian  fleet  under  the  command  of  Pollis.  In 
til  be  took  the  command  of  the  naval  force  of 
Taehos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion 
against  Persia.  In  858  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  Cbaridemus  to  make  a  peace  unfavor- 
able to  Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
SoeaU  war  in  867,  Cbabrias  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  At  the  siege  of  Chios  he  sailed 
into  the  harbor  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and, 
when  Ins  ship  was  disabled,  he  refused  to  save 
hit  life  by  abandoning  it,  and  fell  fighting. 

O&ami*,  C.  Cassibs,  tribune  of  the  prsato- 
tb»  cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which 
th»  Emperor  Caligula  was  slain,  AD.  41.    Ohts- 
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rea  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  bis  ac- 
cession. 

[Ch^bbecbatzs  (XaipeKpdnx),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  well  spoken  of  by  Xenopbon 
in  an  enumeration  of  those  whose  lives  testi- 
fied to  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  of  Soo 
rates  (Ifom,  i,  2.  §48).] 

Ch/Khimos  (Xaipriftov).  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragio  poets  at  Athens, 
flourished  B.C.  880.  He  is  erroneously  called 
a  comic  poet  by  some  writers.  There  are  tbrw 
epigrams  ascribed  to  Chan-emon  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  [The  fragments  of  his  plays  h*v< 
been  collected  and  published  by  Bartech,  JUo 
own*,  1848,  4to.l— 2.  Of  Alexandres,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrean 
library,  was  afterward  called  to  Rome,  and  be* 
came  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with 
Alexander  of  Mga.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics,  on  Comets,  and  a 
grammatical  work:  Martial  (xi,  66)  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  him.  [The  fragments  of  Chav 
remon  are  given  by  Miiller,  Pragm.  Hiti.  Orae, 
vol  hi,  p.  496-99/1 

Ch.xbbfhon  (Xatpe^uv).  a  well-known  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  B.C.  408.  He  was  dead 
when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place,  399. 

[Caaairrcs  (Xaiptmrot),  a  Greek,  a  friend  ot 
Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  his  province  of  Asia.] 

Ch-bbonba  (Xaipuvtta :  Xatpuvtvr :  now  Cm- 
puma),  the  Homeric  Abhb  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  a  town  in  Bawtia  on  the  Cephisos,  near 
the  frontier  of  Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447, 
still  more  for  Philip's  vietory  over  the  Greeks, 
888,  and  for  Suites  victory  over  the  army  ol 
MHhradates,  86.  Chteronea  was  the  birth-place 
of  Plutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  to  be  -seen  at  Capurna,  more  particu- 
larly a  theatre  excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aque- 
duct, and  the  marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces), 
which  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chteronea. 

Cbalmbh  (XdXaiov:  XaAatof),  a  port-tows 
of  the  Locri  Ozolte  on  the  Crissasan  Gulf,  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Pboeis. 

Chalastba  (XaXdarpa,  in  Herod.  XoA&rr/n-: 
XaXaarpalot :  now  Culacia),  a  town  m  Mysdo- 
nia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravel 
Alius. 

Chalcx,  or  -it,  or  -u  (XoAxi*,  Xdhtat,  XaXiua 
XaXnalor  or  -frt/r:  now  Charki),  an  island  of 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  near  Rhodes,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Craloboor  {XaXxtiduv,  more  correctly  KaXxt- 
6uv  :  XaXKiiSSviot :  ruins,  now  Chalkodon,  Greek ; 
Kadi-Kioi,  Turk.),  a  Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara  in  B.C.  686. 
After  a  long  period  of  independence  (only  in- 
terrupted by  its  capture  by  the  Persians  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Athenians),  it  became  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  suffered  by  the 
transference  of  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
city  of  Nioomedia  (B.O.  140).  The  Romans 
restored  its  fortifications,  and  made  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia,  or  Poottca 
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Prima.  Aftei  various  fortunes  under  the  em- 
pire, it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
lite  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,A.D.  451. 

ChalcIdice  (XalKilutri).  1.  A  peninsula,  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Thewnaic  and  Strymo- 
nio  gulfs,  runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  three-prong- 
ed fork,  terminating  in  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
Pallkne,  Sithonia,  and  Act*  or  Athos.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  Chalcidian  colonists.  Vid 
Chalcis,  No.  1.— [2.  A  district  of  Syria.  Vid. 
Chalcis,  No.  3.] 

Chalcidics,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
probably  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  translated  into  Latin  the  Timaros  of  Plato, 
on  which  he  likewise  wrote  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary; edited  by  Meureius,  Leyden,  1617, 
and  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1*718,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chaloioicus  (XaXjuoocof),  "the  goddess  of 
the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) at  Sparta,  from  the  brazen  temple  which  she 
had  in  that  city. 

Chalcis  (XaAxif :  Xafaciievc,  Chalcideasis). 
1.  (Now  JSgripo  or  Negroponte),  the  principal 
town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Euripus,  and  united  with  the  main  land  by 
a  bridge.  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  original- 
ly inhabited  by  Abantes  or  Curotes,  and  colo- 
nized by  Attic  Ionians  under  Cothue.  Its  flour- 
ishing condition  at  an  early  period  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  found- 
ed so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in  Macedonia 
between  the  Strymonio  and  Thermaio  Gulls,  that 
the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalcidioe.  In 
Italy  it  founded  OumsB,  and  in  Sicily  Naxos. 
Chalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens  during 
the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  An- 
tioehus,  Mithradates,  and  the  Romans.  It.  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  different  parties  contending 
for  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  The  orator  Isams 
and  the  poet  Lyoophron  were  born  at  Chalcis, 
and  Aristotle  died  here. — 2.  (Now  Galata),  a 
town  in  JStolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis, 
and  hence  also  called  HypochalcU. — 8.  (Now 
Kinnetrin,  ruins),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful 
plain,  near  the  termination  of  the  River  Chalus ; 
the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Chalcidioe,  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Orontes.— 4.  A  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  Betas,  in  the  plain  of  Marsyas. 

Chalcocohdtles,  or,  by  contraction,  Chal- 
ooitoyles,  Laonious  or  Nicolaus,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  flourished  AD.  1446,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  in- 
dnduig  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1463  ; 
edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1650.  [It  is  also  in- 
eluded  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians, and  edited  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1848.] 

[CHALeODON  (XoAsuoW),  king  of  the  Abantes 
m  Euboea,  father  of  Elpenor,  and  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen.] 
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[Chaloon  (Xu'aa./v),  a  Myrmidon   father  ot 
Bathycles.] 

Chaldaa  (XaXiaia:  XaAoaiof),  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about 
the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supremacy  which  the  Chaldoeam 
acquired  at  Babylon.  Vid,  Babylon.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  Chaldseans  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  we  have  other 
statements  respecting  this  people,  from  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  a  clear  view  of  their 
early  history.  The  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  their  original  seat  was  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdiitan,  whence  they  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia.  Respecting  the  Chaldseans  as  the 
ruling  class  in  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  vid. 
Babylop. 

[ChalOnitis  (Xa^uvtrtf),  a  district  in  the 
southeast  of  Assyria,  around  Mount  Zagroe, 
with  a  city  called  Chala.] 

Chalus  (XaAof :  now  Koaeik),  a  river  of 
Northern  Syria,  flowing  south  past  Bercea  and 
Chalcis,  and  terminating  in  a  marshy  lake. 

ChIlybes  (XaAvfcf),  a  remarkable  Asiatic 
people,  about  whom  we  find  various  statements 
in  the  ancient  writers.  They  are  generally 
represented,  both  in  the  early  poetic  legends 
and  in  the  historical  period,  as  dwelling  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  The- 
miscrya  and  the  Tbermodon  (and  probably  to  a 
wider  extent,  for  Horodotus  clearly  mentions 
them  among  the  nations  west  of  the  Holys), 
and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working  of 
iron.  Aenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Me 
sopotomio,  who  seem  to  be  the  same  people 
that  he  elsewhere  calls  Chaldseans  ;  ana  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  geographers  regarded  the 
Chalybes  and  Chaldtei  as  originally  the  same 
people. 

ChIlybox  (XaXv6uv:  Old  Testament  Hel- 
bon,)  a  considerable  city  of  Northern  Syria, 
probably  the  same  as  Bebcea.  The  district 
about  it  was  called  Chalybonltis. 

Cbah«leon  (Xa/taiA&uv),  •  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works 
on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  like- 
wise on  philosophical  subjects. 

Chamavi,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  were 
compelled  by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change 
their  abodes  several  times.  They  first  appear 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterward 
migrated  east,  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  set- 
tled between  the  Weser  and  the  Han.  At  a 
later  time  they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
are  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

Chaones  (Xdovc f),  a  Pelasgian  people,  one  of 
the  three  communities  which  inhabited  Epioot 
were  at  an  early  period  in  possession  of  the 
Whole  of  the  country,  but  subsequently  dwelt 
along  the  coast  from  the  River  Tbyamis  to  th* 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  which  district  was 
therefore  called  ■  Chaonia.  By  the  poets  Cha& 
i  niu*  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Epirot 
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Ciuos  (Xu'or),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed,  according  to  the  ancient  cosmog- 
onies, previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  arose. 
Chaos  was  called  the  mother  of  Erebos  and  Nyx. 

Cbaiabba  (Xapuipa  :  Xapaipaioc).  1.  A  town 
in  Pboois,  on  the  River  Charadrus,  situated  on 
u  eminence  not  far  from  IiUea, — 2.  A  town  in 
Spirot,  northwest  of  Ambracia. — 8.  A  town  in 
liaeaenia,  built  by  Pelops. 

Chabadkdb  (Aopaopof).  1.  A  small  river  in 
Fboeis,  a  tributary  of  the  Cephisus. — 2.  A  small 
river  in  Argolis,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus. — 8. 
A  small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  CEchalia. 
—[4.  A  small  stream  of  Achaia,  near  Argyre, 
sow  Vdtitri.] 

Chaeax  (Xiipa^),  of  Pergamue,  an  historian, 
•rote  a  work  in  forty  books,  called  'EAAi/vmcu, 
sad  soother  named  Xpovutd.  [The  fragments 
of  bis  works  have  been  collected  by  Holler, 
Ason.  Hat.  Orac^  voL  iii,  p.  686-16.] 

CrXraz  {Xupa£,  i.e^a  pisUitaded  camp :  Xapa- 
tiwf),  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took 
their  origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
gris. Fiat  Alexandria,  No.  4.  There  were 
others,  which  only  need  a  bare  mention,  in  the 
Chenonesus  Taurica,  in  Northern  Media,  near 
Celene  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica,  and  on  the  Great 
Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a  few  more. 

Cbjabaxcs  (Xipafot)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sca- 
oandrooymus  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in 
lore  with  Rhodopis. 

Cbabzs  (Xopi7fJ.  1.  An  Athenian  general, 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  pro- 
mise corruption  to  maintain- his  influence  with 
the  people,  in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable 
cbmeter.  In  B.C.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  Phliasiana,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Aresdians  and  Argives,  and  he  succeeded  in 
relieving  them.  In  the  Social  war,  after  the 
death  of  Chabrias,  866,  he  had  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  along  with  Iphicrates  and 
Timothens.  •  His  colleagues  having  refused,  in 
anteqoence  of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement, 
Cbaret  accused  them  to  the  people,  and  they 
vere  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the  sole  com- 
mud,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Artabazns,  the  revolted  sa- 
trap of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
hi  As  Olynthian  war,  849,  he  commanded  the 
"xreeoaries  sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of 
Oljnthus.  In  840  he  commanded  the  force 
■est  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip ;  but  he 
effected  nothing,  and  was  acccordingly  super- 
*&*&  by  Phocion.  In  S38  he  was  one  of  tho 
Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Chiero- 
»«.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  iu  334, 
I'buej  was  liviug  at  Sigeum  ;  and  iu  833  he 
Mamsnded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene.— 2.  Of  Myt- 
*■*>  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  ten 
woki.  [His  fragments  are  given  by  Geier  in 
■•  Beripton*  Ifitt.  Alexandri,  Lips.,  1844,  p. 
W-S08.J— 3.  Of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a  statuary 
ui  bronze,  the  favorite  pupil  of  LyHippus,  flour- 

*d  B.C.  290.  His  chief  work  was  the  statue 
<  the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
owetiu  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
to*  seven  wonders  of  the  world.    Its  height 


was  upward  of  one  hundred  and  five  English 
feet ;  it  was  twelve  years  in  erecting,  B.C.  292- 
280,  and  cost  three  hundred  talents.  It  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  bnt 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It 
was  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an 
earthquake  fifty-eix  years  after  its  erection,  R 
0.  224,  The  fragments  remained  on  the  ground 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years,  till  they 
were  sold  by  the  general  of  the  Calif  Othman 
IV.  to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away 
on  nine  hundred  camels,  AD.  672. 

Chabjoues  (XapuX^f).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
agogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  af- 
fair of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennas,  B.C.  416 ; 
was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  418;  and  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  on  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  404. — 2.  An 
eminent  physician  at  Rome,  attended  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius. 

Crabiclo  (XapucXH>).  1.  A  nymph,  daughter 
of  Apollo,  wife  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  motb- 
of  Carystus  and  OoyroS. — 2.  A  nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Chabidbxcb  (XapWijuof).  1.  Of  Orens  in  En 
bcea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  • 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capa- 
city under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and 
TimotheuB.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the 
satrap  Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  Ar- 
taxerxes  IIL,  and  subsequently  of  Ootys,  king 
of  Thrace,  whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the 
murder  of  Cotys,  868,  Charidemus  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  bis  son  Cersobleptes,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  latter  carried  on  the  struggle  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  In  849  he  was  appointed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans commander  in  the  Olynthian  war,  but  next 
year  was  superseded  and  replaced  by  Chares. 
— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  orators  whose  sur- 
render was  required  by  Alexander  in  B.C.  886, 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  fled  to  Asia, 
and  took  refuge  with  Darius,  by  whose  orders 
he  was  put  to  death,  838,  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle omissus. 

Chasilaub  or  Cbabillus  (XaptXaot,  XdptX- 
Aof),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said 
to  have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy 
excited  by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lyourgus 
when  he  placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on 
the  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge him  for  their  king.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Argos  and  Tegea;  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Tegeans,  cut  was  dismissed  with- 
out ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did 
not  keep)  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain  in 
future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Chakis  (Xootf),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.,  882)  Ohari* 
ia  described  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus), 
but  in  the  Odyssey  Venus  ( Aphrodite)  appears 
as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus),  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite 
and  Oharis,  at  least  a  close  connection  in  the 
notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was 
at  an  early  period  divided  into  a  plurality  of  be 
ings,  and  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural 
Charites  occurs  several  times.  The  OMarif* 
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sailed  Gratia  by  tbe  Romans,  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  tlie  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and 
as.  tliree  in  uumber,  namely,  Euphrosyue,  Aglaia, 
and  Thalia.  The  names  of  the  Charites  suffi- 
ciently express  their  character.  Tbey  were  the 
goddesses  who  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life 
by  refinement  and  gentleness.  They  are  most- 
ly described  as  in  the  service  of  other  divini- 
ties, aud  they  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness  which 
they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasures  are  ex- 

Sressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
uence  of  wine  (Hon,  Cam,  lii,  19,  16),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Venus  (Aphrodite)  and  Cu- 
pid (Eros).  Poetry,  however,  is  the  art  which 
is  especially  favored  by  them,  and  hence  they 
are  the  friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they 
live  together  in  Olympus.  In  early  times  the 
Charites  were  represented  dressed,  but  after- 
ward their  figures  were  always  naked:  spec! 
mens  of  both  representations  of  tbe  Charites 
are  still  extant.  They  appear  unsuspicious 
maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they  usu- 
ally embrace  each  other. 

CHABlsIua  1.  Aubxltob  A&oadics,  a  Ro- 
man jurist,  lived  in  the  -reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  wrote  three  works,  De  Tettibut, 
lie  Muneribiu  civilibut,  and  De  Officio  Prafecti 
pratorio,  all  of  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest — 
2.  Flavius  SosifXtxb,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
flourished  AD.  400,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
Inttilutione*  Qrammatica,  which  has  come  down 
to  .us  iu  a  very  imperfect  state.  Edited  by 
PuUchius  in  Qrammatica  Latinos  Avcloret  An- 
tiqui,  Hanov,  1605,  and  by  Iindemanu,  in  Cor- 
put  Grammat.  Latin,  Veterwn,  Lips,  1840. 

Cua&Iteh.     Vid  Cbabib. 

ChabItom  (Xapiruv),  of  Apbrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  tbe  Loves  of  Cbtereas  and  Cal- 
lirrhoe.  Tbe  name  is  probably  feigned  (from 
X<ipic  and  'Afpodirii),  as  the  time  and  position 
of  the  author  certainly  are.  He  represents  him- 
self as  the  secretary  of  the  orator  Athenagoras, 
evidently  referring  to  the  Syracusan  prator 
mentioned  by  Thuoydides  (vi,  86,  36)  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of 
the  author ;  but  he  probably  did  not  live  earlier 
titan  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  Edited  by 
D'Orville,  8  vols*  Amst,  1760,  with  a  valuable 
commentary;  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
by  Beck,  Lips,  1788. 

Cha&mande  (XapiuLvdii :  near  Haditha  or  Hit), 
a  great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

[Chabmadas,  otherwise  called  Cnarmides. 
Vid.  Chabkidxs,  No.  2.] 

Chabhides  (Xap/iidi/c).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Glaucon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  bis  name  as  a  very 
young  man  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  In  EC.  404  he  was  one  of  the 
Ten,  and  was  slain  fighting  against  Thrasybu- 
lus  at  the  Pirreus. — 2.  Called  also  Chabjcadas 
by  Cicero,  a  frieud  of  Pbilo  of  Larissa,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  fourth  academy.  He 
eiourishsd  EC.  100. 
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[Charjcwus  (Xap/uvoc),  a  naval  commander 
of  the  Athenians,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Spartan  admiral  Astyochus  near  Syme,  EG. 
411,  with  a  loss  of  six  ships. — 2.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, was  sent  by  Thibroo,  the  Spartan  harmost 
in  Asia,  to  the  Greeks  who  had  served  under 
Cyrus,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemo- 
nian service  against  Persia,  B.C.  StflJ 

Cbabox  (Xupuv\  1.  Son  of  Erebos,  con- 
veyed in  bis  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across 
tbe  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  For  this  serviet 
he  was  paid  with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corps* 
previous  to  its  burial.  He  is  represented  as  aa 
aged  man  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean  dress. 
— 2.  A  distinguished  Theban,  conoealed  Fe- 
lopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  bouse 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  tbe  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans,  B.C.  879.-8 
An  historian  of  Lampsaeus,  flourished  B.O.  464, 
and  wrote  works  on  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  Greece, 
Ac,  the  fragments  of  which  are  collected  by 
Miiller,  Fragm.  Hittor.  Grac,  voL  L,  p.  82-86, 
Paris,  1841. 

Cha&ondas  (Xapdviac),  a  law-giver  of  Catana, 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities 
of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras ;  and  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  B.C.  494-476,  for  the  Rhegians 
used  tbe  laws  of  Cbarondas  till  they  were  abol- 
ished by  Anaxilaus.  Tbe  latter  fact  sufficiently 
refutes  tbe  common  account  that  Charondai 
drew  up  a  oode  of  laws  for  Tburii,  since  thii 
city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A  tradition  re- 
lates that  Cbarondas  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside 
his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and  that, 
on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  citizen,  be  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Zeus,  I  will  establish  it,"  and  im- 
mediately stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Cba- 
rondas were  probably  in  verse. 

Chabops  (Xupof).  1.  A  chief  among  tbe 
Epirots,  .sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Phihp  V,  B.0. 198.— 2.  A  grandson  of  tbe 
above.  He  received  bis  education  at  Rome, 
and  after  bis  return  to  bis  own  country  adhered 
to  the  Roman  cause ;  but  he  is  represented  by 
Polybius  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.  He  died  at 
Brundiaium,  167. — [3.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Hip- 
pasus,  slain  by  Ulysses.— 4.  Son  of  an  ^EBchy- 
lus,  who  was  tbe  first  decennial  archon  in  Ath- 
ens, EC.  762.] 

Chabtbdis.     Vid.  Sctlla. 

ChasOabi,  or  CiiasCAbIi,  or  CBATrCAsb,  a 
people  of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the 
Cherusoi.  Their  position  is  -uncertain.  Tliey 
dwelt  north  of  the  Chatti;  an  J  in  later  time* 
they  appear  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maaa 
as  a  part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti.     Vid.  Carl 

Chauoi  or  Caooi,  a  powerful  people  in  to* 
northeast  of  Germany,  between  tbe  Amisia  (now 
Em*)  and  the  Albis  (now  Elbe),  divided  by  tbe 
Visurgis  (now  Weter),  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  Majores  and  Minorca,  the 
former  west  and  the  latter  east  of  that  river. 
They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  noblest 
and  the  juatast  of  the  German  tribes.    That 
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formed  an  alliance  with  the  Roman?  AJX  S,  and 
assisted  the  latter  in  their  wars  against  the  Che- 
rosci ;  bnt  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  bnt  were  never  subdued 
They  are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the 
third  century,  when  they  devastated.  Gaul,  but 
then-  name  subsequently  became  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CiiixIdom,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  often 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 

Chiudonis  (XtAuJovif),  wife  of  Cleonymus, 
to  whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence 
«f  a  passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areus  L 

ChSlIi>6hLk  IireciuB  {XeTiiiovuu  vyooi :  now 
Kketidoni),  a  group  of  five  (Strnbo  only  mentions 
three)  small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
•hallows,  off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or 
Chelidonia  (now  Kketidoni),  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Lyeia. 

Chklonatas  (XcImvutoc  :  now  Cape  Tornete), 
a  promontory  in  Elis,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Chemmib,  afterward  Pan5p6lis  (Xlfi/uc,  Ua- 
v*TO?of :  Xep/uTiK :  ruins  at  Ekkmim).  1.  A 
great  city  of  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  lor  its 
manufacture  of  linen,  its  stone-quarries,  and  its 
temples  of  Pun  and  Perseus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Nounus. — [2.  An  island  in  a 
deep  lake  near  the  city  Buto,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  a  spacious  temple  of  Apollo.  He- 
rodotus, in  speaking  of  it,  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians told  him  that  it  was  a  floating  island,  but 
that  he,  for  bis  port,  never  saw  it  float  about 
or  even  move.] 

CafexCaoscu  (Xr/votooieta:  ruins  at  Kaeeet- 
Haid).  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  DiospoUs  Parva. 

Cheops  (Xeoiji),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannical,  reigned  fifty  years,  and 
buflt  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  oom- 
pnlsory  labor  of  his  subjects. 

CaEPHBKf  (Xeijtpqv),  king  of  Egypt,  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
tyranny  he  followed,  reigned  fifty -six  years,  and 
built  the  second  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so 
bated  the  memory  of  these  brothers,  that  they 
ealled  the  pyramids,  not  by  their  name,  but  by 
Oat  of  Philition,  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time 
fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 

CaxasfrHBON  (Xepofypov)  or  Otestfhoh,  an 
architect  of  Coosus  in  Crete,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son  Metagenes,  built,  or  commenced 
building,  the  great  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis) 
at  Ephesus.    He  flourished  B.C.  660. 

CffitasOKtstm  {Xcpobvtioos,  Att  Xe/fy5oV>7(7of), 
"  a  land-island,''  that  is,  "  a  peninsula"  (from 
Xtpooi,  "land,*  and  v§<rof,  "island").  1.  Ch. 
Tbxacica  (now  Peninnda  of  the  Dardanelles  or 
of  GaUipoli),  usually  ealled  at  Athens  "The 
Ghenonegus"  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet, the  narrow  slip  of  land,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  in  length,  running  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Gulf  of  Mela*,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Thracian  main  land  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a  wall  thirty-six  stadia 
across,  near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  eol- 
oatatd  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  the 
•aotemporary  of  Pisistratus. — 2.  Taubjca  or 
BewKioA  (now  Crimea),  the  peninsula  between 
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the  Pootus  Euxinus,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
and  the  Palus  Mawtis,  united  to  the  main  land 
by  an  isthmus  forty  stadia  in  width.  The  an- 
cients compared  this  peninsula  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  con,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  east- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tpvx^V  or 
the  Rugged  (Herod,  iv,  99).  Respecting  the 
Greek  kingdom  established  in  this  country,  see 
Bospoacs.  There  was  a  town  on  the  south-' 
em  coast  of  this  peninsula  called  Cbersonesus, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
clea,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  called 
il/wcpti  Xtp^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger, 
of  which  it  formed  a  part — 8.  CmsaiCA  (now 
Jutland).  Vid  Cmbrl — [4.  Cbebsonxsus  Au- 
bka.  Vid.  Adkia  Chkxsoxksto.] — 6.  (Now 
Cape  Chertoniti),  a  promontory  in  Argolis,  be- 
tween Epidaurus  and  Trcezen. — 6.  (Now  Cher- 
tonex>),  a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  Promontory 
Zephyrium,  the  harbor  of  Lyctus  in  the  interior. 

Chxbdsci,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their 
territory  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since 
the  ancients  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
Cherusci  proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to 
the  league,  of  which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the 
head.  The  Cherusci  proper  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Visurgis  (now  Weter),  and  tbeir  territo- 
ries extended  to  the  Han  and  the  Elbe.  They 
were  originally  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
but  they  subsequently  formed  a  powerful  league 
of  the  German  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  expell- 
ing tho  Romans  from  the  country,  and  under 
the  chief  Armioius  they  destroyed  the  army  of 
Varus  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine, 
AJ>.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissensions 
among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon  lost 
tbeir  influence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

ChksIux  (XiJo-iov),  a  promontory  of  Samoe, 
with  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  X^oJur. 
Near  it  was  a  little  river  Chesius,  flowing  past 
a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Cbilom  (XciTiuv,  XiXuv.)  1.  Of  Lacedsemon, 
son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
flourished  B.C.  690T  It  is  said  that  be  died  of 
joy  when  his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing 
at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institution  of  the 
Ephoralty  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  some  to 
Chiloa — {2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  bouse  of 
the  fiurypontids,  who,  on  the  death  of  Cleome- 
nes  III.,  being  passed  over  in  the  selection  of 
king,  excited  a  revolution  and  slew  the  ephori ; 
but,  the  people  not  sustaining  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Achaia.] 

CHncjaA  (Xiftaipa),  a  fire-breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a  lion, 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  the  middle 
that  of  a  goat  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  had  three 
heads,  one  of  each  of  the  three  animals  before 
mentioned.  She  made  great  havoc  in  Lycia 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was  at 
length  killed  by  Bellerophon.  Virgil  places  her, 
together  with  other  monsters,  at  the  entrance 
of  Orous.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this  fire 
breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chmusra,  near 
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Pbaselis,  in  Ljcia.  la  the  works  of  art  recent- 
\j  discovereof  in  Lycia,  we  find  Beveral  repre- 
sentations of  the  Chimera  in  the  simple  form 
of  a  species  of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

CbImebIon,  a  promontory  and  harbor  of  Thea- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Cuion  (Xiuv),  of  Bcraclea  on  the  Pontus,  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the 
tyrant  of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence killed,  B.C.  3S3.  There  are  extant 
thirteen  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Chion, 
but  which  are  undoubtedly  of  later  origin.  Ed- 
ited by  Coberus,  Lips,  and  Dresd,  1765,  and  by 
Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  Memnon,  Lips,  1816. 

CbI6nx  (Xiavij).  L  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the 
mother  of  Eumolpus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Dasda- 
lion,  belored  by  Apollo  and  Mercury  (Hermes), 
gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and  the 
latter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that 
of  the  goddess. 

CbiokIdes  (XiuvuSqr  and  XtoWAjf),  an  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  BC. 
460,  and  was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athe- 
nian comedy  that  form  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  [His  fragments 
are  given  by  Meineke,  Comie  Orae.  Fragm, 
voL  i„  p.  3-6,  edit,  minor. 

ChIo8  (Xiof :  Xtof,  Chlu* :  uow  Greek  Khio, 
Italian  Bcio,  Turkish  Saki-Andaui,  i.  e,  Mattic- 
itland),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous 
islands  of  the  JSgem,  lay  opposite  to  the  pen- 
insula of  Clazomente,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
and  was  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  stadia  (nine- 
ty geographical  miles)  in  circuit  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  ten,  and  the  width  of 
the  strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  main  land, 
about  eight  It  is  said  to  have  borne,  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  various  names  of  jEthalia, 
Maoris,  and  Pity  una,  and  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Leleges.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Ionians  at  the  time  of 
their  great  migration,  and  became  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  Ionian  league ;  bnt  its  pop- 
ulation was  mixed.  It  remained- an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  maritime  stale,  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  till  the  great  naval 
defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Chiaos,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  fight  with  one  hundred  ships, 
were  subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island 
was  laid  waste  and  their  young  women  carried 
off  into  slavery.  The  battle  of  Myeale,  479, 
freed  Chios  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Athenian  league,  in 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  closest  and 
most  favored  ally  of  Athens ;  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  revolt  in  418,  led  to  its  conquest 
and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  independence, 
with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  868,  and  afterward 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states  of  Ionia. 
Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  clothed 
with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine;  which  was  among  the  best  known 
to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  gum-mastio,  and  other 
natural  products,  also  for  its  marble  and  pottery, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  the  lux- 
urious life  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the  states 
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which  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  the  balk- 
place  of  Homer,  Chios  [alone,  with  any  plausi- 
bility, contested  the  claim  with  Smyrna,  iboogi 
the  latter  is  generally  considered  by  modem 
critics  to  have  the  best  claim :  Vid.  HoMxaos;] 
and  it  numbered  among  its  natives  the  trage- 
dian Ion,  the  historian  Theopompus,  the  poet 
Theocritus,  and  other  eminent  men.  Its  chief 
oily,  Chios  (now  Khio),  stood  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest  mountain, 
Pelinasus :  the  other  principal  places  in  it  vat 
Posidium,  Pbonse,  Notium,  Eueus,  and  Leueo 
niuni 

ChIeisSphus  (Xnptoocor),  a  Lacedsemonba, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  bis 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  RC. 
401.  After  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirao- 
phus  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  generals, 
and,  in  conjunctiou  with  Xenophon,  had  the 
chief  conduct  of  the  retreat 

CbIboh  (Xclpuv),  the  wisest  and  justest  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Phih/- 
ra,  and  husband  of  Nais  or  Chariclo,  lived  on 
Mount  Pelion.  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis),  and  was  renowned  for  ha 
skill  in  bunting,  medicine,  music,  gymnastics, 
and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the  most  distin- 
guished heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as  Pelera, 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  Ac,  are  described  as  the 
pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particu- 
larly celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the 
other  Centaurs,  who  were  on  the  point  of  tolling 
him,  and  he  also  restored  to  him  the  sword 
which  Acastus  had  concealed.  Chiron  further 
informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gsk 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  destined  to  marry 
a  mortal  Hercules,  too,  was  his  friend  ;  but 
one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero  was 
nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death.  While 
fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron, 
who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live  any 
longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Promt!* 
eus.  According  to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at 
one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot  sod 
wounded  himself.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  place*!  Chiron 
among  the  stars. 

OhitOki  (Xirwvi?),  a  surname  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derived  either  from  the  Attic  demus  of 
Chitone,  or  because  the  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  short  chiton. 

ChlSe  (XA017),  the.  Blooming,  a,  surname  of 
Ceres  (Demeter)  as  the  protectress  of  the  green 
fields :  hence  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col,  1600)  calls 
her  Ai7/ufri7p  rf^iooc. 

[Chlobkus,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  followed  jEoes* 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  was  slain  by  Turnua] 

Cblobis  (XXupic).  1.  Daughter  of  the  The- 
ban  Amphion  and  Niobe  :  she  and  bcr  brother 
Amyclos  were  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis).  She  ii 
often  confounded  with  No.  2. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Amphion  of  Orchomenoa,  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  and  mother  of  Nestor. — 8.  Wife  of 
Zephyrus,  and  goddess  of  flowers,  identical  with 
the  Roman  Flora. 

Ch6abxi<&  (Xooprrvij),  a  fertile  valley  in  the 
west  of  Parthia,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  the  Casnii  Montea 
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ChSaspes  (Xoiwnrsy).  Now  Kerah  or  Ka- 
ro-jSu),  a  river  of  Susiuna,  falling  into  the  Tigris. 
Its  water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings 
used  to  carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels 
when  on  foreign  expeditions.  It  is  wrongly 
identified  by  some  geographers  with  the  Educ- 
es.— 2.  (Now  Attock),  a  river  in  the  Paropamisus, 
tilling  into  the  Cophes  (now  Cabul),  apparently 
identical  with  the  Suastua  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Gorans  of  Arrian  ;  and  if  so,  the  Choes  of  A  man 
is  probably  the  Kama ;  but  the  proper  naming 
of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult 

CbxzuXdes  (Xoipuoej-),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum. 

Choskilcs  (Xoipj'Xof  or  XoipMof).  1.  Of 
Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thes- 
pis,  Phrynichus,  and  ^fischylus,  exhibited  trage- 
dies for  forty  years,  B.C.  528-483,  and  gained 
the  prize  thirteen  times. — 2.  Of  Samoe,  the  au- 
thor of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Persian  wars :  the 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  He  was  born  about  470, 
and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  899,  which 
▼as  the  last  year  of  Archelaus.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Chcerilus  are  given  by  Nake,  Chomli 
Samii  Fragmcnta,  Lips,  1817.] — 3.  Of  Iasos,  a 
worthless  epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  said  to  have  received  from  Alexander  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  (Hot, 
Sf,  ft,  I,  232 ;  Art.  Poll,  867.) 

Cboes.     Vid  Choaspes,  No.  2. 

Chollid.2  (XoXXtliat  or  XoXXiiai :  XoXXtiir,{, 
-toV/r),  a  deraus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  ie 
tribe  Leoutis  or  Acamantis. 

CbOnia  (Xuvia),  the  name  in  early  times  of 
a  district  in  the  south  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Chosks  (Xuvtr),  an  (Enotrian  people,  who  de- 
rired  their  name  from  the  town  of  Chose 
{Xuvq).  Chonia  appears  to  have  included  the 
southeast  of  Lucania,  and  the  whole  of  the 
east  of  Bruttium  as  far  as  the  proraontory  Ze- 
phyrium. 

CaOBASHh  (Xopao/uat),  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islandn  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Sacs  or  Massagetae. 

Chosboes.  1.  King  of  Parthn.  Vid  Absa- 
cra,  No.  26. — 2.  King  of  Persia.     Vid.  Sassani- 

[Caaoais  (Xoo/ur),  son  of  Midou,  was,  with 
Eunomus,  leader  of  the  Mysiaid  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Three  or  four  other  persons  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  jEneid  of  Virgil  and  in 
Ovid] 

[Cbroiuus  (Xpofuac).  1.  Son  of  Neleus  and 
Obloris;  slain  by  Hercules. — 2.  Son  of  Priam, 
slain,  together  with  his  brother  Echemon,  by 
Diomedcs. — 3.  Son  of  Agesidamus,  a  Syracusao, 
conqueror  at  the  Nemean  games.  Two  or  three 
other  persons  of  this  name  of  no  importance  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.] 

Cheysa  or  -«  (Xpvaa,  -ti\  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus ;  celebrated  by  Homer,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by 
•Bother  city  of  the  same  name,  on  a  height 
farther  from  the  sea,  near  Hamaxitoa.  This 
second  city  fell  into  decay  in  consequence  of 
las  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Alkxaxdbia 
Tioia. 


ChktsaXias  (Xpvadvrac),  described  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  Oyropaxua  as  a  brave  and  wise  Pelt 
sian,  high  in  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

[Chbtsamthis  (X/juravftc),  an  Argive  female, 
who  informed  Ceres,  when  she  came  to  Argos,  of 
the  abduction  of  her  daughter.] 

CuarsAoa  (Xpvauup).  1.  Son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Medusa,  husband  of  CallirrhoS, 
and  father  of  Geryones  and  Echidna. — 2.  The  god 
(or  goddess)  with  the  golden  sword,  a  surname  of 
several  divinities,  as  Apollo,  Diana  (Artemis),  and 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

Cbbtsas  (Xpioaf:  now  Dittaino),  a  small 
river  in  Sicily,  an  affluent  of  the  SymaBthus,  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  in  Assorus,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  there  was  a  Fanum  Chrytot. 

Cbexskis  (Xpvoi}ic),  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Chrysa,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  at  the  capture  of  Lyrnessus  or  the  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty 
she  was  given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chry- 
ses came  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her 
ransom,  but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with 
harsh  words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  god.  Her  proper  name 
was  Astynome. 

Chbtsks.     Vid.  Chktskis. 

Chbysippds  (Xpiotmrot).  1.  Son  of  Pfiopa 
and  Axioche,  was  bated  by  bis  step-mother  Hip- 
podamia,  who  induced  her  sons  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estcs  to  kill  him.— 2.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  son 
of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
B.O.  200.  When  young,  be  lost  his  paternal 
property  and  w«ut  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  of  the  Stoio  Cleanthes.  Disliking 
the  Academic  skepticism,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  st  renuous  supporters  of  the  principle  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established 
on  certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the 
fonnder  of  the  Stoio  school,  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  sys- 
tem of  i  eosoning,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Chrv- 
sippus  had  not  existed,  the  porch  could  not 
have  beea"  He  died  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
He  possessed  great  acutcness  and  sagacity,  and 
his  industry  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have 
seldom  written  lees  than  five  hundred  lines  a 
day,  ana  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred 
and  five  works.  [His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Baguet,  2>«  Chrysippi  vitaet  reliquiit, 
Lovar.ii,  1822,  4to.]— 3.  Of  Cnidos,  a  physician, 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Stoio  philoso- 
pher, but  he  lived  about  a  century  earlier.  He 
was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil  «f  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidos :  his  works,  which  are  not  now  extant, 
are  quoted  by  Galen. — [4.  A  learned  frecdman 
of  Cicero,  who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his 
son  in  B.C.  62 ;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  de- 
termined to  declare  his  manumission  void.  He 
afterward  appears,  however,  to  have  been  in 
favor  again  with  bis  patron.  6.  A  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  archi- 
tect] 

Chxtsocebas,  the  "  Golden  Horn,"  the  prom- 
ontory  on   which  part  of  Constantinople  was 

bunt 

OBRTsdeoiros,  L.  CoenkiIus,  a  favorite  freed- 
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mau  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
vat  the  false  accuser  of  Sextus  Koscius,  whom 
Cicero  defended,  EC.  80. 

CHni'sov6u8  (XpvaoiroXtc .  now  Scutari)  a  for- 
tified place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byzan- 
tium, at  the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  gener- 
ally crossed.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chal- 
ceaon. 

ChuysobeiiSas  (Xpvoofyoac :  now  Barrada), 
also  called  Babdines,  a  river  of  Coale-Syria,  flow- 
ing from  the  eastern  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past 
Damascus,  into  a  lake  now  called  Bahr-el-Merj. 

CkbtsostSmls,  Joannes  (XpvooaTo/ioc,  "gold- 
en-moutfied,"  so  surnamed  from  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,)  usually  called  St.  Chrysostom, 
was  bom  at  Antiocn,  of  a  noble  family,  A.D. 
847.  He  received  instruction  in  eloquence  from 
Libanius;  and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381) 
and  presbyter  (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  chosen 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  on  the  death  of 
Nectarius,  397.  Chrysostom  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  mode  of  living,  by  the  sternuess  with  which 
be  rebuked  the  immorality  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  by  the  severity  which  he  showed  to  the 
worldly-minded  monks  and  clergy.  Among  his 
enemies  was  the  Empress  Eudoxia;  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  Chrysostom  and  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandrca,  to  aeouse  Chrysostom 
of  Origenism,  aud  to  obtain  his  deposition  by  a 
synod  held  at  Cnalcedoo  in  403.  But  the  same 
causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom  the 
hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  bad  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the 
enraged  people  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  di- 
vine anger  at  bis  banishment  Eudoxia,  fear- 
ing a  popular  insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  two 
months  after  his  return  he  again  excited  the 
anger  of  the  empress,  and  was  banished  a  sec- 
ond time  to  the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus  on 
the  borders  of  Isauria  and  Cilicia.  He  met  with 
much  sympathy  from  other  churches,  and  his 
cause  was  advocated  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Borne  ;  but  all  this  excited  jealousy  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
Fityus  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the  journey  at 
Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  hones  were  brought  back  to  Con- 
stantinople in  438,  and  he  received  the  honor  of 
canonization.  His  works  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of,  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3. 
Epistles.  4.  Treatises  on  various  subjects,  «.  j, 
the  Priesthood,  Providence,  dec.  5.  Liturgies. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Montfaucoo, 
Paris,  1718-38,  13  vols,  folio:  [reprinted  Paris, 
1836-40, 13  vols,  royal  8vo.] 

[CuBTSOTBKins  (XpvooOe/it?),  a  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  offered  by  him  in  marriage  to 
Achilles  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.] 

Chthonius  (XBovtoc)  and  Chthonia  (XOovid), 
epithets  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  xduv,  "  the  earth"),  as  Hades,  Hoc- 
ate,  Demeter,  Persephone,  <fec 
.  Carrai  (Xvrpoi).  1.  (Now  Chytri,)  a  town  in 
Cyprus,  on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  S»l«mi«  — 
%  Warm  springs  at  Salamis. 
800 


CiXca,  a  border  fortress  of  the  Ron  ana  in  Lea 
ser  Armenia. 

Cibalc  or  Cibalis,  a  towu  in  Pannonia,  on  Um 
Lake  Hiulcas,  between  the  Druvus  and  Savua, 
near  which  Constantiue  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Licinius,  A.D.  314 :  the  birth-place  of  Vat 
entinian  and  Gratian. 

CibOtus.  Vid.  Alixandbea,  No.  1 :  Avmx 
No.  3. 

CiBYEA  (Kidvpa:  KiCvpdr^f:  now  Cibyrdta), 
1.  Magna  {rj  /ieydXji :  ruins  at  Buruz  or  Arm- 
don  /),  a  great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but 
afterward  peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  Iu  Strabo's 
time  four  native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it  be- 
sides Qreek,  namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the 
Pisidians,  the  Milyte,  and  the  Solyini  Under 
its  native  princes,  the  city  ruled  over  a  large 
district  called  Cibyratis  (  Kifvpurjf),  and  could 
send  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  In  B.C.  83  it  was  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  conventua 
jundicus.  After  being  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius,  under 
the  names  Casarea  and  Civitas  Cibyratica. 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures, especially  in  iron. — 2  Pabva  (K./iixpa: 
now  Ibura),  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia. 

Cicebbius,  C,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship, 
B.C.  174,  along  with  Scipo's  son,  but  resigned 
in  favor  of  the-  latter.  He  was  prater  in  the 
following  year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but 
was  refused  a  triumph.  In  172  and  1G7  he  waa 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king 
Gentius,  and  in  168  he  dedicated  on  the  Alban 
Mount  a  temple  to  Juno  Moueto. 

ClcSao,  TfLiius.  1.  M,  grandfather  of  the 
orator,  lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  B.C.  188. 
— 2.  M.,  son  of  No.  1,  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and 
died  64. — 3.  L,  brother  of  No.  2.  was  a  friend 
of  Marcus  Antonius  the  orator. — I.  L,  son  of 
No.  3,  school-fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  much 
regretted  by  his  cousiu. — 5.  M,  the  orator,  eld- 
est son  of  No.  2  and  Helvia,  was  born  on  the 
third  of  January,  B.C.  106,  at  the  family  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  Arpinum.  He  was  edu- 
cated along  with  his  brother  Quiutus,  and  the 
two  brothers  displayed  such  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing that  his  father  removed  with  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  received  instruction  from  the  best 
teachers  in  the  capital.  One  of  their  most  cele- 
brated teachers  was  the  poet  Arohias  of  Antioch. 
After  receiving  the  manly  gown  (91)  the  young 
Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scevola,  the  augur,  from  whom  be  learn- 
ed the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  1m 
served  his  first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn» 
Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  aud  Sulla,  Cicero 
identified  himself  with  neither  paity,  but  de- 
voted Hb  time  to  the  study  of  law,  philosophy, 
and  rhetoric.  He  received  instruction  in  phi 
losophy  from  Phredrus  the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the 
chief  of  the  New  Academy,  and  Diodotus  the 
Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from  Molo  the  Rhodiau. 
Having  carefully  cultivated  his  powers,  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  pleader  in  the  forum  as  sooa 
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as  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Marian  party.  His  first  extant 
speech  was  delivered  in  81,  when  be  was  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quintius. 
Next  year  (80)  he  defended  Sextos  Roecius  of 
Ameria,  charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus, 
a  favorite  freedman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterward 
(79)  Cicero  went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  which  was  very  del- 
icate, but  perhaps  because  he  dreaded  the  re- 
sentment of  Sulla.  He  first  went  to  Athens, 
▼here  he  remained  six  months,  studying  phi- 
losophy under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  and  rhet- 
oric under  Demetrius  Syrus ;  and  here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Atticns,  who  re- 
mained his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  bis  life. 
From  Athens  he  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  the  most  celebrated 
rhetoricians  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia;  and 
finally  passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where 
be  once  more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Molo.  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Borne  (77),  with  his  health  firmly 
established,  and  his  oratorical  powers  greatly 
improved.  He  again  came  forward  as  an  orator 
in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  the  greatest 
distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum  paved  for 
him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state.  In  75 
he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex  Peducaeus, 
praetor  of  LDybaeum,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  bis  office  with  an  integrity  and  impartiality 
which  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the  pro- 
vincials. He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  four  years  was  engaged  in  pleading 
causes.  In  70  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
impeachment  of  Vxaara,  and  in  69  he  was  cu- 
rate sedile.  In  66  he  was  praetor,  and  while 
holding  this  office  he  defended  Cluentius  in  the 
speech  still  extant,  and  delivered  his  celebrated 
oration  in  favor  of  the  Manilian  law,  which  ap- 
pointed Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Mitb- 
radatie  war.  Two  years  afterward  he  gained 
the  great  object  of  bis  ambition,  and,  although 
a  noma  homo,  was  elected  consul  with  C.  Anto- 
uhis  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon  the  office 
on  the  first  of  January,  63.  Hitherto  Cicero 
had  taken  little  part  in  the  political  struggles  of 
his  time.  As  far  as  he  had  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  be  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
which  had  raised  him  to  power ;  but  be  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
party ;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  gained  the  high- 
est office  in  the  state  he  deserted  his  former 
friends,  and  connected  himself  closely  with  the 
aristocracy.  The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  which  was  suppressed  and  finally 
crushed  by  Cicero's  prudence  and  energy.  Via. 
Catiuna.  For  this  service  Cicero  received  the 
highest  honors ;  he  was  addressed  as  "  father 
of  hU  country,"  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
bud  down  the  consulship,  the  friends  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  senate,  and  whose  sentence  bad  been  car- 
ried into  execution  by  Cioero,  accused  him  loud- 
ly of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  ille- 
gally. Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution,  which  declared  that  no  citizen 
oould  be  put  U  death   until  sentence'  by  the 


whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  oo- 
nritia.  Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing  themselves  of  this  vulnerable  point  The 
people,  whose  cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  be- 
gan to  show  unequivocal  signs  of  resentment 
against  him.  Shortly  afterward  (62)  he  mor- 
tally offended  Clodius  by  bearing  witness  against 
him,  when  the  latter  was  accused  of  a  violation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Clodius 
vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cioero.  To 
accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely,  Clodius 
was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune  (68) 
brought  forward  a  bill,  interdicting  from  fire  ana 
water  (L  a,  banishing)  any  one  who  should  be 
found  to  have  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  un- 
tried. The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate ;  and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from 
Rome  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed 
over  to  Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Thessalonica  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way 
to  unmanly  despair ;  and  bis  letters  during  this 


period  are  filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears. 
Meanwhile  his  friends  at  Rome  had  not  deserted 
him;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  Clodius,  they  obtained  his  recall  from 
banishment  in  the  course  of  next  year.  In  Au- 
gust, 57,  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium,  and  in 
September  be  was  again  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  distinguished  honor.  Taught  by 
experience;  Cicero  would  no  longer  join  the  sen- 
ate in  opposition  to  the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to 
a  great  extent  from  public  life.  In  52  he  was 
compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  go  to  the 
East  as  governor  of  Cilicia.  Here  no  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  integrity  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator 
and  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his 
province.  He  returned  to  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  50,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
on  the  fourth  of  January,  49,  just  as  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  broke  out  After 
long  hesitating  which  side  to  join,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and 
crossed  over  to  Greece  in  June.  After  tho  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero  abandoned  the 
Pompeian  party  and  returned  to  Brundisium, 
where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  many 
months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Caesar.  Buf 
his  fears  wore  groundless:  he  was  not  only 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  but,  when  the  Utter  landed 
at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero 
now  retired  into  privacy,  and  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  composed  the  greater  part 
of  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  works.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  on  the  16th  of  March,  44, 
again  brought  Cioero  into  public  life.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party,  and 
in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked  M.  Antony 
with  unmeasured  vehemence.  But  this  proved 
his  ruin.  On  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate 
between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  (27th 
of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  was  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed.  Cicero  was  warned  of 
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his  danger  while  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea, 
but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii, 
from  whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formiae,  where 
be  landed  at  his  villa.    From  Formica  his  at- 
tendants carried  him  in  a  litter  toward  the  shore, 
but  were  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they 
could  reach  the  coast     They  were  ready  to  de- 
fend their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero 
commanded  them  to  desist,  and,  stretching  for- 
ward, called  upon  his    executioner^    to  strike. 
They  instantly  cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of 
Antony,  nailed  to  the  Rostra.    Cicero  perished 
on  the  7th  of  December,  48,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-fourth 
year.      By  his  first  wife,  Terentia,  Cicero  had 
two  children,  a  daughter,  Tullia,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a 
'son  Marcus.     Vid.  No.  7.    His  wife  Terentia, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  for  thirty  years, 
he  divorced  in  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
■  pear,  of  some  disputes  connected  with  pecuni- 
ary transactions ;  and  soon  afterward  he  mar- 
ried a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Pubulia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was 
speedily  dissolved.    As  a  statesman  and  a  citi- 
zen Cicero  can  not  command  our  respect.    He 
did  good  service  to  his  country  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  but  this  was 
almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  be  showed 
vigor  and  decision  of  character.    Hi.*  own  let- 
ters condemn  him.    In  them  his  inordinate  van- 
ity, pusillanimity,   and    political  tergiversation 
appear  in  the  clearest  colors.     It  is  as  an  author 
that  Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.    In  his 
works  the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  great- 
est'perfection.    They   may  be  divided  into  the 
following  subjects:    I.    Rhetorical  Works:   I. 
Khetoricorum  a  De  Inventions  Rhetorica  IAbri  II. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cic- 
ero's prose  works.    It  was  intended  to  exhibit 
in  n  systematic  form  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  the  works  of  the   Greek  rhetoricians,  but  it 
was  never  completed. — 2.  De  Partitione  Orato- 
rio Dialogue.    A  catechism  of  Rhetoric,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  middle  Academy,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn  up  by  Cic- 
ero for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus,  writ- 
ten in  46. — 8.  De  Oratore  ad  Quintvm  Fratrem 
IAbri  III.    A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  65  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Quintns.     This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
Cicero's  rhetorical  works.    Beet  edition  by  El- 
lendt,  Regiomont,  1840.— 4.  Brutus  a  De  Claris 
Oraioribu*.     It  contains  a  critical  history  of  Ro- 
man eloquence,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  Hortensius    inclusive.      Editions  by  Meyer, 
Holas,  1888,  and  by  Ellendt,  Regiomont,  1844.— 
6.  Ad  M.  Brutvm  Orator,  in  which  Cicero  gives 
his  views  of    a  faultless    orator:    written   45. 
Edited  by  Meyer,   Lips,  1827. — 6.  De  Optimo 
Oenere  Oratorum.    An  introduction  to  Cicero's 
translation  of    the  orations  of   jEscbiues   and 
Demosthenes  in  the    case  of    Ctesiphon:    the 
translation  itself  has  been  lost — 7.    Topica  ad 
C.  Trebatium.     An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Ar- 1 
istotle,  illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly ' 
from  Roman  law  instead  of  from  O  -•■  i-tt  philos- ' 
onby :  it  was  written  in  July,  44.— t-.  Jihetorico- ', 
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rum  ad  G.  Herennivm  IAbri  IV.  The  author  of 
this  work  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
written  by  Cicero. — H.  Philosophical  Wo&xa. 
i.  Political  Philosophy  :  1.  De  Republiea  IAbri 
VI.  A  work  on  the  best  form  of  government 
and  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  founded  on  the  Republio  of  Plato ; 
written  in  54.  This  work  disappeared  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  era  with  the 
exception  of  the  episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipi- 
onis,  which  had  been  preserved  by  Macrobius ; 
but  in  1822,  Angelo  Mai  found  among  the  Pa- 
limpsests in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  lost 
treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
and  second  books,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
others  were  discovered.  Editions  by  Mai, 
Rome,  1822,  and  by  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Frank!, 
1826.— 2.  De  Lembut  IAbri  III  A  dialogue, 
founded  on  the  Laws  of  Plato;  probably  writ- 
ten 52.  A  portion  of  the  three  books  is  lost, 
and  it  originally  consisted  of  a  greater  number. 
Edited  by  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankfort,  1824, 
and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat,  1842. — n.  Phiiosopht 
or  Moeals  :  \.  De  Officii*  IAbri  UL  Written 
in  44  for  the  use  of  his  son  Marcus,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Athens.  The  first  two  books  were 
chiefly  taken  from  Pansetiua,  and  the  third  book 
was  founded  upon  the  work  of  the  Stoic  Hecata ; 
but  the  illustrations  are  token  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Beier,  Lips,  1820-1821,  2  vols. 
— 2.  Cato  Major  s.  De  Senectute,  addressed  to  At- 
ticus,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44:  it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be 
most  easily  supported. — 8.  La&iut  s.  De  Amici- 
tia,  written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  forming  a  companion :  also 
addressed  to  Atticus.  [Edited  by  Beier,  Lips, 
1828,  and  by  Seyffert,  Brandenburg,  1844.]— 4. 
De  Gloria  IAbrt  II.,  written  44,  is  now  lost, 
though  Petrarch  possessed  a  MS.  of  the  work. 
— 5.  De  Cotuolatione  a.  De  Luctu  minuendo,  writ- 
ten 45,  soon  after  the  death  of  bis  daughter 
Tullia,  is  also  lost — m.  Speculative  Philos- 
ophy :  1.  Academicorum  IAbri  27,  a  treatise  upon 
the  Academic  philosophy,  written  46.  Edited 
by  Goerenz,  Lips,  1810,  and  Orelli,  Tunc,  1827. 
— 2.  De  Finibue  Bonorum  et  Malorum  IAbri  V. 
Dedicated  to  M  Brutus,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  opinions  of  the  Epioureans,  Stoics,  and  Per- 
ipatetics, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  jftua, 
or  end,  toward  which  all  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions are,  or  ought  to  be,  directed.  Written  in 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips,  1881,  and  by  Mad- 
vig,  Copenhagen,  1889.— 8.  Tueeulanarum  Die- 

rationvm  IAbri  V.  This  work,  addressed  to 
Brutus,  is  a  series  of  discussions  on  various 
important  points  of  practical  philosophy,  sup 
posed  to  have  been  held  in  the  TuscuJanum  or 
Cicero.  Written  in  45.  Edited  by  Kiibner, 
Jenaa,  1846,  third  edition,  and  by  Moser,  Hannov, 
8  vols,  1886-1837. — i.  Faraaoxa,  six  favorite 
Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained  in  fiimili»i» 
language,  written  early  in  46.  [Edited  by  Mo- 
ser, Oottingen,  1846.]— 5.  Hortenrius  a.  De  Pki- 
loeophia,  a  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  of 
which  fragments  only  are  extant,  written  in  46u 
— 6.  'fimcrut  t.  De  Univerto,  a  translation  of  Pla- 
to's Tiimeus,  of  which  we  possess  a  fragment. 
— iv.  Theoloqt  :  1.  De  Natura  Deorum  IAbri 
III.     An  account  of  the  speculations  of  the 
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KpienreauB,  the   Stoics,  and   the  Academicians, 
on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence  of 
a   Divine  Being;  dedicated  to,  M.  Brutus,  and 
written  early  in  44 ;  edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
xer,  lips,  1818. — 2.  De  Divinatione  IAbri  IL,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  work,     it  presents 
the  opinions  of  the  different  schools  of  philoso- 
phy upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divina- 
tion.    Written  in  44,  after  the  death  of  CaBsar ; 
edited  by  Oreuzer,  Eayser,  and  Moser,  FrankC, 
1828. — S.  De  Fato  Liber  Singularis,  only  a  frag- 
ment— IIL  Orations.     The  following  is  a  list 
of  Cicero's   extant  speeches,  with  the  date  at 
which  each  was  delivered    Some   account  of 
each  oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  person  principally  concerned.     1. 
Pro  P.   Quintio,  B.C.  81.— 2.  Pro  Sex.  Koscio 
Amerino,  80. — 3.  Pro  Q.  Roscio   Conwado,  76. 
— 4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.— 6.  In  Q.  Cascilium,  70. 
—«.  In  Verrem  Actio  L,  6th  of  August,  70. — 7. 
In  Verrem  Actio   IL    Not  delivered.— 8.   Pro 
M.  Fonteio,  69. — 9.  Pro  A.  Cfecina,  69,  proba- 
bly.—la  Pro   Lege   Manilla,   66.— 11.    Pro  A. 
Cluentio  Avito,  66.— 12.  Pro   C.  Cornelio,   65. 
—13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  64. — 14.  De  Lege 
Agraria,  three  orations,  63. — 16.  Pro  0.  Rabirio, 
63. — 16.   In   Catilinam,   four   orations,   63. — 17. 
Pro  Murena,  63.— 18.  Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  62. 
—19.   Pro   A.  Licinio  Archia,  61. — 20.  Pro  L 
Valerio  Flaeeo,  69. — 21.  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu, 
5th  of  September,  67.-22.  Post  Reditum  ad 
Qirirites,  6th  or  7th  of  September,  57. — 23.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pontifiees,  29th  of  September,  67. 
— 24.  De  Baruspicum  Responsis,  66. — 25.  Pro 
P.  Sextio,  65.-26.  In  Vatinium,  66.-27.  Pro 
M.  Cefio  Rufo,  66.-28.  Pro.  L  Cornelio  Balbo. 
46. — 29.    De   Provinciis    Consularibus,   66. — 80. 
Id  L.  Pisooem,  55. — 81.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  56. 
—32.  Pro  O.  Rabirio  Postumo,  54.-33.  Pro  M. 
jEmilio  Scauro,  64. — 34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone, 
51—35.  Pro  M.  Maroello,  47.-86.  Pro  Q.  Li- 
gario,    46. — 37.    Pro    Rege    Deiotaro,   45.-88. 
Orationes  Philippicse,  fourteen  orations  against 
M.  Antonius,  44  and  43. — IV.  Epistles.    Cicero, 
during  the  most  important  period  of  his  life, 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and    connections.    We    now  have    up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  letters,  undoubtedly  gen- 
uine, extending  over  a  space  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I.  EpiHolanan  ad  Familiaret  i.  Epittola- 
rum  ad  JHvertoi  IAbri  XVl^  a  series  of  four 
hundred   and  twenty-six  epistles,  commencing 
with  a  letter  to  Pompey,  written  in  62,  and 
terminating  with  a  letter  to  Cassius,  July,  43. 
They  are  not  placed  in  chronological  order,  but 
those  addressed   to  the  same  individuals,  with 
their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped  to- 
gether, without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest — 
2.  Epitlolarum  ad  T.  Pompouium  Atticnm  Ziliri 
XI '/,  a  series  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
epistles  addressed  to   Atticus,  of  which  eleven 
were  written  in   68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remain- 
der after  the  end  of  62,  and  the  last  in  Novem- 
ber, 44.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  chro- 
nological order,  although  dislocations  occur  here 
•nd  there. — 3.  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrcm  IAbri 
///,  a  series  of  twcDty-nine  epistles  addressed 
to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the  last  in 
H. — t.  We  find  in  most  editions  Epistolarum  ad 
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Brutum  liber,  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles,  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Ctesar.  To  these  are 
added  eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  is  doubt- 
ful, fhe  most  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  letters 
is  by  SchiiU,  6  vols.  8vo,  1809-1812,  io  which 
they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Cicero 
also  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  works  on 
historical  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  lost  He  composed  several  poems, 
most  of  them  in  his  earlier  years,  but  two  at  a 
later  period,  containing  a  history  of  his  consul- 
ship, and  an  account  of  his  exile  and  recall.  A 
line  in  one  of  his  poems  contained  the  uulucky 
jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x, 
122),  0  fortunatam  nalam  me  conmlc  Romam. 
The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Orelli,  Tunc,,  1826-1837,  9  vols.  8vo,  in 
thirteen  parts. — 6.  Q,  brother  of  the  orator,  was 
born  about  102,  and  was  educated  along  with 
his  brother.  In  67  he  was  sedile,  in  62  prretor, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  governed  Asia  as 
proprastor.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  68,  and 
warmly  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  recall 
of  his  brother  from  banishment  In  55  he  went 
to  Gaul  as  legatue  to  Caesar,  whose  approbation 
he  gained  by  his  military  abilities  and  gallantry  : 
he  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  re- 
sistance he  offered  to  a  vast  host  of  Gauls,  who 
had  attacked  his  camp,  when  he  was  stationed 
for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the  country 
of  the  Nervii.  In  61  he  accompanied  his  broth- 
er as  legate  to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  was  pardoned  by  Ce- 
sar. He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  aud 
was  put  to  death  in  48.  Quintus  wrote  several 
works,  which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  an  address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Peti- 
Hone  Consulatut.  Quintus  was  married  to  Pom 
jBonia,  sister  of  Atticus;  but,  from  incompati- 
bility of  temper,  their  union  was  an  unhappy 
one. — 7.  M,  only  son  of  the  orator  and  his  wife 
Terentia,  was  born  65.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  Cilioia,  and  served  it  Pompey's  army 
in  Greece,  although  he  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  into  irregular 
and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar (44)  he  joined  the  republican  party,  served 
as  military  tribune  under  Brutus  in  Macedonia, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fled  to  Sex. 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  89,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome,  was  favorably  received  by 
Octavianus,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship  (B.C.  80,  from  18th 
of  September).  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of 
Antony,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  "the 
divine  justice  reserved  the  completion  of  An- 
tony's punishment  for  the  house  of  Cicero." — 8. 
Q,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus, was  born  66  or  67,  ana  perished  with  his 
father  in  the  proscription,  48. 

Cichtrus  (Kixvpof),  called  Efh?ea  ('Eewn?) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  be- 
tween the  Acberusian  Lake  and  the  sea. 

[Cicirbhus,  Miasms,  a  native  of  Campania* 
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•  ehitraoter  introduced  by  Horace  (fifth  satire  of 
the  first  book)  in  a  ridiculous  controversy  with 
the  slave  Sarmentus.] 

CTodNKS  (Kkovtf),  a  Thraoian  people  on  the 
Hcbrus,  and  near  the  coast 

[CicrMETHUs  (KiKvvrfiof :  now  Ponliko),  an 
island  and  city  in  the  Pagasaeus  Sinus.] 

Cicynna  (Kiicvwa  iKucwvevf),  a  demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  after- 
ward to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

ClUef  a  (KtXuda :  KWtf ,  fern.  Kckiaaa),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering 
to  the  east  on  Syria,  to  the  north  on  Cappadocia 
and  Lyoaonia,  to  the  northwest  and  west  on 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  On  all  sides,  except 
the  west,  it  is  iuclosed  by  natural  boundaries, 
namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Mount 
Anvmus  on  the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the 
north.  The  western  part  of  Cilicia  is  intersected 
by  the  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while  in  its  east- 
ern part  the  mouutain  chains  iuclose  much 
larger  tracts  of  level  country :  and  hence  arose 
the  division  of  the  country  into  C.  Aspera  (K.  v 
Tpaxeia,  or  rpaxeturtc),  and  C.  Canipestris  (K. 
il  iredtaf);  the  latter  was  also  called  Cilicia 
Propria  (I]  I6ius  K.)  Numerous  rivers,  among 
which  are  the  Ptramus,  Sabus,  Cronus,  Caly- 
oad.vus,  and  smaller  mountain  streams,  descend 
from  the  Taurus.  The  eastern  division,  through 
which  most  of  the  larger  rivers  flow,  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  narrower  valleys  of 
Cilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich  tracts  of 
land;  the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its  fine 
breed  of  horses.  The  firet  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syr- 
ian race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their 
name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  start- 
ed, with  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for 
Europe,  but  stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain 
of  Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire,  under  which 
it  formed  a  satrapy,  but  appears  to  have  been 
still  governed  by  its  native  princes.  Alexan- 
der subdued  it  on  his  march  uito  Upper  Asia; 
and,  after  the  division  of  his  empire,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidre;  its 
plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and  the  old  in- 
habitants were  for  the  most  part  driven  back 
into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practicing  rob- 
bery by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Poinpey 
drove  them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates,  and,  having  rescued  the  level  country 
from  the  power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it, 
be  erected  it  into  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  67-66. 
The  mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a 
low  character  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Carians,  Cappadociaus,  and  Cilicians  were 
called  the  three  bad  K's. 

CiUoLb  Pyls  or  Porta  (al  llvXat  rife  K<- 
?.««jf :  now  Kolinboghaz),  the  chief  pass  between 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on 
the  road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the 
way  by  which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

CuioluH  Mare  (q  KiXticta  ddlaaoa),  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  lssus. 

Cilix  (KiAtf),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa, 
was,  with  his   brothers,  Cadmus  and   Phoenix, 
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sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europe, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
Cilix  settled  in  the  country  called  after  him  Ci- 
licia. 

Cilla  (Ki'/Ua)  a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  River  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CiUssus,  in 
the  range  of  Gargarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Apollo  surnamed  Cilheus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  to  Pelops. 

Cilkii,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  na- 
tive town  in  B.C.  301,  but  were  restored  by  the 
Romans.  The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones 
in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times 
may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Com- 
pare Hor,  Cxm,  L,  1.)  The  name  has  been  ren- 
dered chiefly  memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas. 
Vid  Maecenas. 

[Cilo  oi  Chilo,  P.  Maoris.  1.  A  friend  and 
client  of  M.  Claudius  Matcellus,  whom  he  mur- 
dered at  the  Piraeus,  B.C.  45,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, as  some  asserted,  of  Caesar,  but  more  prob- 
ably from  anger  at  being  refused  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey which  Cilo  wished  to  obtain  from  Marcellos 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments. — 2  Ju- 
nius, procurator  of  Pontus  in  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius, brought  the  Bosporan  Mithradates  to  Rome 
in  AJ).  60,  and  received  afterward  the  consular 
insignia-] 

Cimbeb,  C.  Asnius,  had  obtained  the  praetor 
ship  from  Ceesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony  s  sup 
porters,  B.C.  43,  o-i  which  account  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  ironically 
Philadelphia. 

Cimber,  L.  Tiluus  (not  Tullius),  a  friend  of 
Ceesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  B. 
C.  44.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost 
in  the  ranks,  under  pretext  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's  re- 
call from  exile.  After  the  assassination,  Cim 
ber  went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  rendered  service  to  Cassias  and 
Brutus. 

CincBRt,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cymry.  Vid.  Celt.*.  They  art 
generally,  but  incorrectly,  supposed  to  have  in 
habited  the  peninsula  which  was  called  aftei 
them  Chebsonesus  Cimbeica  (now  Jutland); 
tuo  greatest  uncertainty,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  ancients  respecting  their  original 
abode.  In  conjunction  with  the  Teutoni  and 
Ambrones,  they  migrated  south,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seooud  century  B.C.;  and  the  whole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  They  defeated  several  Roman 
armies,  and  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome 
In  B.C.  113  they  defeated  the  consul  Papiriua 
Carbo  near  Noreia,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Gaul  which  they  ravaged  in  all  directions.  In 
109  they  defeated  the  consul  Junius  Silanus,  in 
107  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  in  106  they  gained  their  most 
brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhone  over  the  united 
armies  of  the  consul  Co.  Mallius  and  the  pro- 
consul Servilius  Ceepio.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunately  for  Rome, 
marched  into  Spain,  where  they  remained  two 
or  three  years.    The  Romans  meantime   had 
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keen  making  preparations  to  resist  their  for- 
midable foes,  and  bad  plaeed  their  troops  under 
the  command  of  Maims.  The  barbarians  re- 
turned to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that  year  the  Teutoni 
were  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marina,  near 
Aquas  Sextise  (now  Aix)  in  Gaul ;  and  next  year 
(lul)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies  were  likewise 
destroyed  by  Marius  and  Catulus,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Verceluo, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  Cimbri,  woo  were  then  a  people  of  no  im- 
portance, sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

Cnuuics  or  Cminius  Mons  (now  Monte  Cimi- 
no,  also  Monte  Fogliano),  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Etruria,  thickly  covered  with  wood,  (Saltus 
Ciniinius,  SiWa  Cimiuia),  near  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  northwest  of  Tarquinii,  between 
the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis  and  Soracte. 

rCoHMXKicUH (Ki/ijupiKov,  Strab. ;  tA  Ki/t/icpta 
nixf,  Herod. ;  and  Kt/tfiepix/j  Kupti,  Strab. :  now 
Edci-Krimm),  a  village  in  the  Tauric  or  Cim- 
merian Cheraonesus,  west  of  Kaffa :  in  its  neigh- 
borhood was  Mons  Cimmerius  (now  Aghirmitch- 
Daghy] 

Cimuhrii  (Ki/ificpiot),  the  name  of  a  mythical 
and  of  an  historical  people.  The  mythical  Cim- 
nierii,  mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  fur- 
thest west  on  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant 
mists  and  darkness.  Later  writers  sought  to 
localize  them,  and  accordingly  placed  them 
either  in  Italy  near  the  Lake  Avernus,  or  in 
Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Cheraonesus.  The  his- 
torical Cimmerii  dwelt  on  the  Palus  Mreotia 
(now  Sea  of  Azov),  in  the  Tauric  Cheraonesus, 
and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Driven  from  their 
abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  passed  into  Asia 
Minor  on  the  northeast,  and  penetrated  west  as 
Jar  as  ./Eolis  and  Ionia.  They  took  Sardis  B.C. 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but 
they  were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the 
grandson  of  Ardys. 

Cuotiaius  Bosporus.     Vid.  Bospoecs. 

CimOlos  (KifiuXo( :  Ki/iuXio;  :  now  Cimoli  or 
Argentiere),  an  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  oue 
of  the  Cyclades,  between  Siphnos  and  Melos, 
celebrated  for  its  fine  white  earth,  used  by  full- 
ers for  cleaning  cloths. 

CntoN  (Ktuuv).  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and 
lather  of  Miltiades,  victor  at  Marathon,  gained 
three  Olympio  victories  with  his  four-horse 
chariot,  and  after  his  third  victory  was  secretly 
murdered  by  order  of  the  sons  of  Pisiatratua.— 
1  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
(B.C.  489),  be  was  imprisoned  because  be  was 
unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  fifty  talents,  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpioice,  Cinion's  sister.  Cimon  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataue 
was  brought  forward  by  Aristides.  He  fre- 
quently commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their 
aggressive  wars  against  the  Persians.  Bis 
most  brilliant  success  was  in  466,  when  he  de- 
feated a  large  Persian  fleet,  and  on  the  same 
4ay  landed  and  routed  their  land  forces  also  on 
Ae  River  Eurvmedon  in  Pamphylia.  The 
death  of  Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  The- 
mistoeles  left  Cimou  without  a  rival  at  Athens 
for  some  years.  But  his  influence  gradually 
declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.     In  461 


;  Cimon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
troops  to  tho  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  their  revolted  subjects. 
The  Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  in- 
j  suiting  manner  in  which  their  offers  of  assist- 
i  ance  were  declined,  and  were  enraged  with 
Cimon,  who  had  exposed  them  to  this  insult 
His  enemies,  in  consequence,  succeeded  in  ob-  < 
taining  his  ostracism  this  year.  He  was  sub-  ; 
sequently  recalled,  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  { 
ana  through  bis  intervention  a  five  years'  truce  ' 
was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  460.  ' 
In  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia;  Ci- 
mon received  the  command,  and  with  two  hund- 
red ships  sailed  to  Cyprus:  here,  while  be- 
sieging Citium,  illness  or  the  effects  of  a  wouud 
carried  him  oft  Cimon  was  of  a  cheerful  con- 
vivial temper,  frank  and  affable  in  his  manners. 
Having  obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of 
the  Persian  spoils,  be  displayed  unbounded  lib- 
erality. His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demusmeu  were  free  daily  to 
his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on  os- 
tentation. With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built, 
and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of 
the  long  walls  to  the  Piraus  was  laid  down. — 
3.  Of  CleotUB,  a  painter  of  great  renowu,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  460,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  painter  of  perspective. 

CiuIdon  (Kivuiuv),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (6/iotoi)  in  the  first 
year  of  Agesilaus  II.  (B.C.  396-397).  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Cinodon  and  the  other  con- 
spirators were  put  to  death. 

Cin/kthon  (KcvaWuv),  of  Lacedmmon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished 
B.C.  165. 

CikXba  or.  CinXbds  (now  Zinara),  a  small 
islaud  in  the  jEgenn  Sea,  east  of  Noxos,  cele- 
brated for  its  artichokes  (ittvdpa). 

CiNCiiraiTUs,  L  QuiNiIus,  a  favorite  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a  model  of  old  Ro- 
man frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
farm,  cultivating  the  land  with  his  own  baud. 
In  B.C.  460  he  was  appointed  consul  suffectos 
in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  4S6  he  was 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  iu 
order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army 
from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  bad 
been  placed  by  the  JSquians.  He  saved  the 
Roman  army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  only  sixteen  dnys,  re- 
turned to  his  farm.  In  439,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp.  Mrelius. 
Several  of  the  descendants  of  Ciocinnatus  held 
the  consulship  and  consular  tribuDate,  but  none 
of  them  ia  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a 
separate  notice. 

Cincius  Amximtos.     Vid.  Alimkntcs. 

Oinmas  (Kivtfar).  [1.  A  Thessalian  prince, 
contemporary  with  ana  an  ally  of  the  Pisistra- 
tide,  born  at  Conium  in  Phrygia.] — 2.  A  Thes- 
salian, the  friend  and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  day,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  beard  speak  in  bis  youth. 
Pyrrhus  prized  bis  persuasive  powers  so  highly, 
that  *  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say) 
had  woo  him  more  cities  than  bis  own  anna 
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The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  proposals  of  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (B.C.  280). 
Oineas  spared  do  arts  to  gain  favor.  Thanks 
to  his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival  be  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all 
the  senators  and  knights  by  name.  The  senate, 
however,  rejected  bis  proposals  mainly  through 
the  dying  eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Crocus. 
The  ambassador  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people — their  city 
was  a  temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 
Two  years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about 
to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent 
to  negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died 
in  Sicily  shortly  afterward. 

Cinesias  (Ktvtialat),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes 
and  other  comic  poets.  But  be  had  his  re- 
venge, for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abo- 
litiou  of  the  Choragia,  as  far  as  regarded  com- 
edy, about  B.C.  390. 

Cikoa  (now  Oinca\  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  falls  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Iberus. 

Cinoetobix.  1.  A  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (now  TVlvet,  7Vt'er),  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in- 
law  to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independ- 
ent party.  When  this  leader  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Caesar,  he  became  chief  of  his  native 
city. — [2.  Caesar  (B.  G.,  v,  22)  mentions  anoth- 
er Cingetorix,  a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.] 

CinqClum  (Cingulanus :  now  Cingolo),  a  town 
m  Picenum,  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labieuus  shortly 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  B.C. 
itf. 

Cinna,  CoenelIus.  1.  L,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of  Sulla 
in  the  East  (B.C.  87-84).  In  67  Sulla  allowed 
Oinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter 
the  constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon 
as  Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius 
and  his  party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
his  colleague  Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged 
to  fly  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senate 
from  the  consulate.  But  he  soon  returned ; 
with  the  assistance  of  Marius,  who  came  back 
to  Italy,  he  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rome.  The  capture  of  the  city,  and 
.  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends  which  followed, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  life  of  Mauius.  For 
the  next  three  years  (86,  85,  84)  China  was 
consul  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return  from 
Greece ;  and  China  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla. — 2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  joined  M.  Lepidus 
in  bis  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
Sulla,  78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lep- 
idus in  Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperna  to 
join  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  made  praetor  by 
Caeear  in  44,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  one  of 
the  enemies  of  the  dictator.  Though  he  would 
not  join  the  conspirators,  he  approved  of  their 
act;  and  so  great  was  the  rage  of  the  mob 
against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered  him. 
Vid.  below,  Cinna,  Helvius. 

Conu,  C.  HelvIus,  a  poet  of  considerable  re- 
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nown,  the  friend  o'f  Catullus.  Id  B.O.  44  h 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murder 
ed  by  the  mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  name- 
sake Cornelius  China,  though  he  was  at  the 
time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
His  principal  work  was  au  epic  poem  entitled 
Smyrna. 

CinnXhus,  Joannes  ('ladwij;  Kivvafios),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians, 
lived  under  the.  Emperor  Manuel  Comnentn 
(who  reigned  A.D.  1143-1180),  and  wrote  the 
history  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo- 
Joannes,  in  six  books,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Edited  by  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1870,  fol, 
and  by  Meineke,  Bonn,  1836,  8vo. 

CInyps  or  CInvphts  (Ktw^>,  Ktvv^of :  now 
Wad-Khakan  or  Kinifo),  a  small  river  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  proper  ter- 
ritory of  the  African  Tripolis.  The  district 
about  it  was  called  by  the  same  name,  and  was 
famous  for  its  fine-haired  goats. 

Cinybas  (Kivvpac),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), which  latter  office  remained  hereditary  in 
his  family,  the  Cinyradse.  He  was  married  to 
Metharne,  the  daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king 
Pygmalion,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
and  among  them  was  Adonis.  According  to 
some  traditions,  he  unwittingly  begot  Adonis  by 
his  own  daughter  Smyrna,  and  killed  himself  on 
discovering  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  he  had  promised  to 
assist  Agamemnon ;  but  as  be  did  not  keep  his 
word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and  per- 
ished in  a  contest  with  Apollo. 

Cifhs  or  Cipfds,  GknCcids,  a  Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly 
grew,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and,  as  the  naruspices  declared  that  if  he 
returned  to  the  city  he  would  be  king,  he  im- 
posed voluntary  exile  upon  himself. 

Cieci  (Kipiai),  a  mythical  sorceress,  daughter 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Occanid  Perse,  and 
sister  of  ^Eetes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Mam. 
Ulysses  tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  after  she 
had  changed  several  of  his  companions  into  pigs. 
By  UlyBses  she  became  the  mother  of  Agriua 
and  Telegonus.  The  Latin  poets  relate  that 
she  metamorphosed  Scylla,  and  Picus,  king  of 
the  Ausonians. 

Cmcfiii  (Circeiensis :  now  ttrcello,  and  tho 
ruins  Citta  Veeehia),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  Promontory  Cieoeiuji,  founded  by  Tar 
quiniue  Superbus,  never  became  a  place  of  im 
portnnce,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  t* 
the  unhealthy  Pontine  marshes.  The  oysters 
caught  off  Circeii  were  celebrated.  (Hor,  Sai. 
ii,  4,  88;  Juv,  iv,  140.)  Some  writers  sup 
pose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  promontory 
and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

Cmcxslox  (Kipiajoiov  :  now  KerheaaK),  a  ei ty 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  mouth  of  the  Aborrhas :  the  ex- 
treme border  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ciroob.     Vid.  Roxa. 

Crarois  (KifHptc),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  game  name,  which  is  separated 
by  a  valley  from  Parnassus. 

Cikkha.     Vid.  Cans*. 

Cibm,  afterward  Cojcstantiju  (ruin*  at  Cms 
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ftoHtituh),  a  city  of  the  Maasylii  in  Numidia, 
6fty  Roman  miles  from  the  sea;  the  capital  of 
Syphax  and  of  Masinissa  and  his  •successors. 
Its  position  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  the  River 
Ampsagaa,  made  it  almost  impregnable,  as  the 
Romans  found  in  the  Jugurthine,  and  the  French 
in  the  Algerine  wars.  It  was  restored  by  Cun- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received 
its  later  name. 

[Cwrius,  M.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plena  B.C.  67, 
the  year  in  which  Oicero  was  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment, took  an  active  part  in  Cicero's  favor. 
He  was  afterward  defended  by  Cicero  when  ac- 
cused of  bribery  (ambitus),  but  could  not  obtain 
a  verdict  in  bis  favor. — 2.  L,  one  of  Csesar's  offi- 
cers in  the  African  war,  commanded  part  of  the 
Beet,  RC.  46.] 

[Cuba  (Klaaa),  a  city  of  the  Jaeetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraeonensis ;  called  by  Livy  (zzl,  60) 
oWmndi  (where  for  Scimi*  Alschefski  writes  Cit~ 
im),  and  probably  the  Oinna  of  Ptolemy.] 

CiasEtw  (KiowrilcX  1.  A  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Tneano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hec- 
uba, who  is  hence  called  Cissfiis  (Kto-oVf). — [2. 
Sun  of  Melampue,  fought  on  the  side  of  Turnus, 
and  was  slain  by  iEneas.] 

Oissia  (Ktooia),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Susi- 
aoa,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhabitants  (Kiaaioi) 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians 
in  their  manners. 

Cissos  (Ktao6c),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  south  of  Thessalon- 
•ea,  to  which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  by  Cassander. 

CajTHfim  (K(ffftjv^).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium. — 2.  (Now  Cattel-Romo), 
in  island  and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lvcia. — 8.  In 
the  mythical  geography  of  JSschyius  (Prom., 
lit)  the  "  plains  of  Cisthene"  are  made  the  abode 
of  the  Oorgons. 

CrrH^aos  (K.i0aipuv  :  now  Citharon,  and  its 
Ugliest  summit  Elatia),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
iint,  separated  Bceotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica. 
It  was  covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game, 
and  was  the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends 
to  mythology.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Cithasron,  a  mythical  king  of  Bceo- 
tia. Its  highest  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Oithasronian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  here  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  called  Dadala.  Vid  Diet, 
of  Ant.  :  «. 

CrrHAKBTA,  a  sea-port  town  (now  Ceirttte), 
and  a  promontory  (now  Cape  dAigle)  in  Gallia 
Narbooensia,  near  Massfiia. 

Crrhnt  (Kinov :  Kmtvc).  1.  (Ruins  near  Lar 
ana),  one  of  the  nine  chief  towns  of  Cyprus, 
with  a  harbor  and  salt-works,  two  hundred  sta- 
dia from  Salamia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius : 
here  Cimon,  the  celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  born. 
— 2.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  on  a  mountain  Citius, 
northwest  of  Bercea. 

CI  us  (Ktor :  Kloc  or  Keiof,  Cianus :  now  Ohio, 
also  Ohemiio  and  Kemlik).  1.  An  ancient  city  in 
Bithynia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Cia- 
nus Sinus,  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and 
became  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance. 
It  joined  the  JDtolian  league,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  HL,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  was'  re- 
built by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  from  whom 


it  was  called  PausiAS. — [2.  A  river  of  Lowei 
Mcesia,  flowing  into  the  Ister  or  Danube.] 

[CivIca  CcrsAlis,  under  the  Emperor  Domi- 
tian,  proconsul  of  Asia :  be  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  just  before  AJD.  90.1 

CrviLis,  ClacoIos,  sometimes  called  JuLiua. 
the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  AD.  69-70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian 
royal  race,  and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  had 
lost  an  eye.  His  brother,  Julius  Paulus,  was 
put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  treason  by 
Fonteius  Capito  (A.D.  67  or  68 J  who  sent  Civilis 
in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was  heard 
and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  afterward 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitelline  he  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  He  vowed 
vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  offioers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefates  and  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  be  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius, 
In  70  Civ  ilia  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course 
of  the  year  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Germany  with  an  immense  army. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  Civilis. 

CizIra  (Ki^apa),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the 
district  of  Phazemonitis  in  Pontus ;  once  a  royal 
residence,  but  destroyed  before  Strabo's  time. 

CladIus  (KAa'daof  or  KAueeor),  a  river  in 
EUs,  flows  into  the  Alpheus  at  Olympia. 

Clawitia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lamfetla 
(Aa/iirerta,  Aa/mlnia),  a  town  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  western  coast :  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Clahis.  1.  (Now  Chiano),  a  river  of  Etruria, 
rises  south  of  Arretiam,  forms  two  small  lakes 
near  Clusium,  west  of  Lake  Trasimenus,  and 
flows  into  the  Tiber  east  of  Vulsinii.— 2.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  the  Line. — 8.  (Now  Qlan 
in  Steierraark),  a  river  in  the  None  Alps. 

ClanIus.     Vid.  Liternus. 

ClXbus  (ti  KAdpoc  :  ruins  near  Zille),  a  small 
town  on  tho  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Clarius. 

[ClXrus,  one  of  the  companions  of  jEneos.]    . 

Clarus,  Sex  ErucI  us,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  East,  and  took 
Seleucia,  AD.  116.  His  son  Seztus  was  a  pa- 
tron of  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  A.D.  146. 

Cla&sIocs,  Julius,  a  distinguished  man  of  the 
Treviri,  was  prefect  of  an  eua  of  the  Treviri  in 
the  Roman  army  under  Vitellius,  AD.  69,  but 
afterward  joined  Civilis  in  his  rebellion  against 
the  Romans.     Vid.  Giving. 

ClastIdIum  (uow  Ccuteggio  or  Bchiateggio),  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Auanes  in  Gallia  Oispadana, 
not  far  from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dertona 
to  Plaoentia. 

Claterna,  a  fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  not  for  from  Bononia :  its  name  is  retained 
in  the  small  river  Quaderna. 

ClacdIa.  1.  Quinta,  a  Roman  matron,  not  a 
Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
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the  vessel  conveying  (he  image  of  Cybele  from 
Peseinus  to  Borne  had  stuck  fast  io  a  shallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
that  only  a  chaste  woman  could  move  it  Clau- 
dia, who  had  been  accused  of  incontinence,  took 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  fol- 
lowed her,  B.C.  204.— 2.  Or  Clodia,  eldest  of 
the  three  sisters  of  P.  Olodius  Puloher,  the  en- 
emy of  Cioero,  married  Q.  Marcius  rex — 8.  Or 
Clodia,  second  sister  of  P.  Clodius,  married  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  de- 
baucheries, and  was  suspected  of  having  poison- 
ed her  husband.  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently 
calls  her  Bourn;. — 1.  Or  Clodia,  youngest  sister 
of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Lucullus,  to  whom  she 

£  roved  unfaithful.    All  three  sisters  are  said  to 
ive  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their  broth- 
er Publius. 

ClaudIa  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Borne  in  BC  604,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived among  the  patricians.  Vid.  Claudius, 
No.  1.  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
haughtiness,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  plebeians.  They  bore  various  sur- 
names, which  are  given  under  Claudius,  with  the 
exception  of  those  with  the  cognomen  Nebo,  who 
are  better  known  under  the  latter  name.  The 
Plebeian  Claudii  were  divided  into  several  fam- 
ilies, of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Uarcellus. 

Claudianus,  Claudius,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sous  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alexandres,  and  removed  to  Borne,  where  we 
find  him  in  A.D.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he 
was  raised  to  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  also  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Empress  Serena,  through  whose  inter- 
position lie  gained  a  wealthy  wife.  The  last  his- 
torical allusion  in  his  writings  belongs  to  404 ; 
whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  408.  He  was  a  heathen.  His 
extant  works  are,  1.  The  three  panegyrics  on  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius. 
2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Ma- 
,  ria.  3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  some 
subject  4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of 
Probinus  and  Olybrius.  6.  The  praises  of  Stili- 
cho, in  two  books,  and  a  panegyrio  on  his  consul- 
ship, in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the 
wife  of  Stilicho.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the  consul- 
ship of  FUvius  Mallius  Theodoras.  6.  The  Epi- 
thalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  Au 
<nvective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
•nvective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11. 
De  Bdlo  Gildonico,  the  first  book  of  on  histor- 
ical poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 
12.  I)e  Hello  Oetico,  an  historical  poem  on  the 
successful  campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric 
mid  the  Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pol- 
leatia.  18.  liaplv*  Prourpitue,  three  books  of 
an  unfinished  epic  on  tho  rape  of  Proserpina. 
14.  Qiganiomaciia,  a  fragment  extending  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  lines  only.  16.  Five 
short  epistles.  1 6.  Eidyllia  a  collection  of  seven : 
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poems,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Epigrammala,  a  collection  of  shoit 
occasional,  pieces.  The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious.  The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distin- 
guished by  purity  of  language  and  real  poetical 
genius.  The  best  edition  is  by  Burmonn,  Anut, 
1760. 

ClaudiSfSldi  (KXavdtoiroAtc),  the  name  of 
some  cities  called  after  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
the  chief  of  which  were,  1.  In  Bithynia  (vid 
Bithtniuu).  2.  A  colony  in  the  district  of  Ca- 
taonio,  in  Cappadocia. 

Claudius,  patrician.  Vid.  Claudia  (Jews. 
1.  Apf.  Claudius  SabInus  Rsgillenrib,  a  Sabine 
of  the  town  of  Begillum  or  Regilli,  who  in  his 
own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Cbuuus, 
being  the  advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans, 
when  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two 
nations,  withdrew  with  a  large  train  of  follow- 
ers to  Rome,  B.C.  604.  He  was  received  into 
the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and  lands  beyoud  the 
Anio  were  assigned  to  his  followers,  who  were 
formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the  Clnudian. 
He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked 
bis  descendants,  and  showed  the  most  bitter 
hatred  toward  the  plebeians.  He  was  consul 
496,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  plebeians  led 
to  their  secession  to  the  Mods  Sacer,  494. — 2. 
App.  Cl.  Sab.  Reqill,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471, 
treated  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  with 
such  Be  verity  that  his  troops,  deserted  him. 
Next  year  be  was  impeached  by  two  of  the 
tribunes,  but,  according  to  the  common  story, 
he  died  or  killed  himself  before  the  trial — 3. 
C.  Cl.  Sab.  Reqill,  brother  of  No.  2,  consul 
460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seized  the  Capital 
Though  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Patricians, 
he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  on  im- 
moderate use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum, 
but  returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached. 
—4.  App.  Cl.  Ceassus  Reoill.  Sab,  the  decem- 
vir, commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more 
probably  the  same  person.  He  was  consul  461, 
and  on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in 
that  year,  he  became  one  of  them,  and  was 
reappointed  the  following  year.  His  real  char- 
acter now  betrayed  itself  in  the  most  tyrannous 
conduct  toward  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirate.  Appius  woe  impeached  by  Vir- 
ginias, but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  He 
either  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death  in 
prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes. — S.  App.  Clau- 
dius Gccus,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  liis  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  haviug  been  consul  previously,  be  built 
the  Appiau  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appi- 
an  road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He 
retained  the  censorship  four  years  in  opposition 
to  the  law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office 
to  eighteen  months.  He  was  twice  consul  in 
307  and  296 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought 
against  the  Somnites  and  Etruscans.  In  his 
old  age,  Appius,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  induced 
the  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Ciueas  had  proposed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Ap- 
pius was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  in  prose 
and  verse  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  known  to  Cioero 
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through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  D*  Untrpationibu*.  He  left  four  boos 
and  five  daughters.  [Some  fragments  of  his 
speeches  are  given  by  Meyer,  Oralorttm  Roma- 
nonm  Fragmuda,  Zurich,  1842,  p.  105-6.1 — 6. 
Atp.  Cl.  Giobex,  brother  of  No.  6,  derived  his 
surname  from  his  attention  to  naval  affairs.  He 
was  consul  264,  and  conducted  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — 7.  P.  Cl.  Pulghzs, 
son  of  No.  6,  consul  249,  attacked  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or  Glicia,  the 
son  of  a  freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  im- 
mediately superseded.  He  was  impeached  and 
condemned. — 6.  C.  Cl.  Czhtbo  or  Cento,  son 
of  No.  6,  consul  240,  and  dictator  213.— 9.  Tib. 
Cl.  Neeo,  boo  of  No.  6.  An  aoeount  of  his  de- 
icendantB  is  given  under  Nero. — 10.  App.  Cl. 
Pdloheb,  son  of  No.  7,  odile  217,  fought  at  Can- 
ns  216,  and  was  prater  216,  when  he  was  sent 
into  Sicily.  He  was  consul  212,  and  died  211 
of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  a  battle  with 
Hannibal  before  Capua. — 11.  Atp.  Cl.  Pulchkb, 
son  of  No.  10,  served  in  Greece  lor  some  years 
under  Flnmininns,  Btebius,  and  Glabrio  (197- 
191).  He  was  praetor  187  and  consul  185,  when 
he  gained  some  advantages  Aver  the  Ingaunian 
Ligurians.  He  was  cent  as  ambassador  to 
Greece  184  and  176.  — 12.  P.  Cl.  Pclcheb, 
brother  of  No.  11,  curule  tedile  189,  prater  188, 
and  consul  184. — 13.  C.  Cl.  Pulgheb,  brother 
of  Nos.  11  and  12,  prater  180  and  consul  177, 
when  he  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Ligurians. 
Es  was  censor  160  with  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  He  died  167,— 14.  App.  Cl.  Cento, 
■due  178  and  prater  176,  when  he  fought  with 
success  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spam,  He 
afterward  served  in  Tbessaly  (178),  Macedonia 
(172),  and  IUyricum  (170).— 16.  App.  Cl.  Pul- 
gbxs,  son  of  No.  11,  consul  143,  defeated  tBe 
Salatsi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  On  his  return  a  tri- 
umph was  refused  him;  and  when  one  of  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from  his  cor, 
his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  Capitol.  He  was 
censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  133,  with 
Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus,  was  appointed  trium- 
vir for  the  division  of  the  lands.  He  died 
shortly  after  Tiberius  Gracchus. — 16.  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulohxe,  curule  mdile  99,  prater  in  Sicily 
96,  consul  in  92. — 17.  App.  Cl.  Pulchek,  consul 
79,  and  afterward  governor  of  Macedonia. — 18. 
App.  Cl.  Polchek,  prater  89,  belonged  to  Sulla's 
party,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  before 
Borne  82. — 19.  App.  Cl.  Pulchkb,  eldest  son 
ef  No.  18.  In  70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his 
brother-in-law  Lucullus-,  in  67  he  was  prater, 
and  though  he  did  not  openly  oppose  Cicero's 
recall  from  banishment,  he  tacitly  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Publius.  In  66  be 
was  propraetor  in  Sardinia ;  and  in  64  was  con- 
sul with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  when  a  re- 
conciliation was  brought  about  between  him  and 
Cicero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
In  68  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.  In  61  he 
mm  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero, 
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whose  appointment  Appius  received  with  dis- 
pleasure. On  hit  return  to  Rome  he  was  im- 
peached by  Dolabella,  but  was  acquitted.  In  SO 
he  was  censor  with  L.  Piso,  and  expelled  sev- 
eral of  Caesar's  friends  from  the  senate.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  in  Greece 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  an  au 
gur,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  augural  discipline 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  legal  and  antiquarian 
knowledge. — 20.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  second  sou 
of  No.  18,  was  a  legates  of  Caesar,  68,  prater 
66,  and  propraetor  in  Asia  65.  On  his  return  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Servilius,  who 
was  bribed  to  drop  the  prosecution.  He  died 
shortly  afterward. — 21.  P.  Cl.  Pulohek,  usu- 
ally called  Clodius  and  not  Claudius,  the  young- 
est son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero, and  one  of  the  most  profligate  characters 
of  a  profligate  age.  In  70  he  served  under  his 
brother-in-law,  L.  Lucullus,  in  Asia;  but,  dis- 
pleased at  not  being  treated  by  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encouraged 
the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself 
to  his  other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex, 
proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  intrusted  by  him 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  pirates,  who,  however,  dismiss 
ed  him  without  ransom,  through  fear  of  Pom- 
pey. He  next  went  to  Antioch,  and  joined  the 
Syrians  in  making  war  on  the  Arabians.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  66  he  impeached  Catiline 
for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa,  but 
was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him  escape.  In 
64  he  accompanied  the  proprator  L.  Murena 
to  Gallia  Transalpine  where  he  resorted  to  the 
most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  money. 
In  62  he  profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  ma- 
trons in  the  bouse  of  Caesar,  who  was  then  pra- 
ter, by  entering  the  bouse  disguised  as  a  female 
musician,  in  order  to  meet  Pompeia,  Cauar's 
wife,  with  whom  ho  had  an  intrigue.  He  was 
discovered,  and  next  year,  61,  when  qiuestor, 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  obtained  an  acquittal 
by  bribing  the  judges.  He  had  attempted  to 
prove  an  alibi,  "but  Cicero's  evidence  snowed 
that  Clodius  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  In- 
teramna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  senate 
with  great  vehemence.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cioero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formid- 
able power  of  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  was 
tribune  68,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Cts- 
sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into 
exile;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  be 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in 
the  following  year.  Fid  Cicxao.  In  66  Clo- 
dius was  axule,  and  attempted  to  bring  his  ene- 
my Milo  to  trial  Each  had  a  large  gang  of 
gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  frequent  fights  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  Rome  between  the  two 
parties.  In  63,  when  Clodius  was  a  candidate 
for  the  pratorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship, 
the  contests  between  them  became  more  vio- 
lent and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  62,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  ap 
parently  by  accident,  on  the  Appian  Road  near 
Bovilhn,  An  affray  ensued  between  their  fol 
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lowers,  in  which  Clodius  was  murdered.  The 
mob  was  infuriated  at  the  death  of  their  favor- 
ite ;  and  such  tnmulta  followed  at  the  burial  of 
Clodius,  that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  con- 
sal  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state.  For 
the  proceedings  which  followed,  vid.  Milo.  The 
second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  notorious  Folvia. 
— 21.  Apt.  Ol.  Phlcheh,  the  elder  son  of  No. 
20,  was  one  of  the  aoousers  of  Milo  on  the  death 
of  P.  Clodius,  68.-28.  Afp.  Ol.  Pulchxr,  broth- 
er of  No.  22,  joined  bis  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore  the  jpraj- 
nomen  Appius,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  them 
Was  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  Vid.  No. 
19. — 24.  8«x  Olodhjs,  probably  a  descendant 
of  a  freedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  was  a  man 
of  low  condition,  and  the  ohief  instrument  of  P. 
Clodius  in  all  his  acts  of  violence.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  62,  he  urged  on  the  people  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  leader.  For  his  acts 
of  violenoe  on  this  occasion,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  condemned,  and  after  remaining  in 
exile  eight  years,  was  restored  in  44  by  M.  An- 
tonius. 

ClaodIdb  L,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  41—64. 
His  full  name  was  Tib.  Ouwronm  Dattaca  Niao 
Gf.bman.-cus.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and 
of  Antonia,  and  was  born  on  August  1st,  B.C. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  GauL  In  youth  he  was  weak 
and  sickly,  and  was  neglected  and  despised  by 
his  relatives.  When  he  grew  up  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  when 
he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
Imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
character  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives  and 
freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to  acts 
of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted of  his  own  accord.  He  was  married 
four  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious 
Valeria  Messalina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
years,  together  with  the  freedman  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  After  the  execution  of  Mes- 
salina, A.D.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly  merited, 
Claadins  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  choosing 
for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She  prevailed 
upon  him  ts  set  aside  his  own  eon,  Bntannieus, 
and  to  adopt  her  eon,  Nero,  that  she  might  secure 
the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius  soon  after 
regretted  this  step,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
poisoned  by  Agrippina,  64.  Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudi- 
us. He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Claadian 
aqueduct  (now  A<pta  Claudia),  the  port  of  Os- 
tia,  and  the  emissary  by  which  the  water  of 
Lake  Fueinus  was  earned  into  the  River  Liris. 
In  his  reiga  the  southern  part  of  Britain  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  Claudius  himself 
west  to  Britain  in  48,  where  he  remained,  how- 
ever, only  a  short  time,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  generals.  Cladius  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  all  of  whioh  have  perish- 
ed. Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a 
history  of  Etruria,  in  the  composition  of  which 
be  made  use  of  genuine  Etrusean  sources. 

ClaodIcs  II.  (M.  AcaxuuB  Claudits,  sur- 
aamed  Gorauoos),  Roman  emperor  AJ)  268-  ■ 
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2)0,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  a 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  bis  military  talent* 
rose  to  distinction  under  Deciua,  Valerian,  sad 
Oallienus.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Oallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  se- 
cession defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Next  year  be  gained  a  great  victor 
over  an  immense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissm  ■ 
Dardania,  and  received,  in  consequence,  tht 
surname  Oothieut.  He  died  at  Sirmium  in  210, 
and  was  suooeeded  by  Aurelian. 

CLizdMiN.fi  (ai  KTuaiofUval:  KXa^o/tiviOf :  now 
-Estonian),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodeeapolis,  lay  on  tht 
northern  coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  upon  tat 
Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Colopnoniana  under  Put- 
Ins,  on  tho  site  of  the  later  town  of  Chytriun, 
but  to  have  been  removed  further  east,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Persians,  to  a  small  island, 
which  Alexander  afterward  united  to  the  roiia 
land  by  a  causeway.  It  was  one  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  Ionian  league,  and  was  chiefly 
peopled,  not  by  Ioniana,  but  by  Oleooaaana  aed 
Pbliasiane.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city.  It  had  a  considerable  commence,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and  Cybele,  and  still  more  as  the  birth- 
place of  Anaxagoras. 

Olbaotxb,  (KAtavopof).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gels, 
reigned  seven  years,  and  was  murdered  B.C. 
498.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippo- 
crates, one  of  whose  sons  was  also  called  Ole- 
ander. The  latter  was  deposed  by  Gelon  when 
he  seized  the  government,  491. — 2.  A  Laceda- 
monian,  harmost  at  Byzantium,  400,  when  the 
Greek  army  of  Cyrus  under  Xenophon  return- 
ed from  Asia* — 8.  One  of  Alexander's  officers, 
was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  in  Carmaoia, 
826,  in  consequence  of  his  oppressive  govern- 
ment in  Media. — 4.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  sub- 
sequently the  profligate  favorite  and  minister 
of  Commodus.  In  a  popular  tumult,  occasion- 
ed by  a  scarcity  of  com,  he  was  torn  to  death 
by  the  mob. 

[CleawdxIdas  (KXtavipUac),  a  Spartan  gen- 
eral, who  had  to  flee  from  his  native  land  far 
having  acted  treacherously  in  a  war  with  Athene. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thobii 
in  Italy.] 

[ClsAhoe  (Khsdvap),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcbom- 
enus,  served  in  the  Greek  army  of  Cyrus  the 
younger;  he  took  an  aotive  part  in  conducting 
the  retreat  along  with  Xenophon,  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Clearohus  and  the  other  generals.] 

Cliaitots  (KXeuv&K).  1.  A  Stoic,  born  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  B.O.  800.  He  entered 
life  as  a  boxer,  and  had  only  four  drachmas  of 
his  own  when  he  began  to  study  philosophy. 
He  first  placed  himself  under  Orates,  and  then 
under  Zeoo,  whose  disciple  he  oontinued  for 
nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself, 
be  worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  from  gar- 
dens: but  as  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means  of 
support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areop- 
agus to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  Tne 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry whioh  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him 
ten  mintB,  though  Zeoo  would  not  permit  him  to 
aeseptthem.  HeWasnatarallyalow.but  hisiroa 
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industry  overcame  all  difficulties;  and  on  the 
death  of  Zeno  in  263,  Cleaothes  succeeded  him 
In  his  school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  of  voluntary  starvation.  A  hymn  of  his 
to  Jnpiter  (Zens)  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
some  striking  sentiments :  edited  by  Stun,  1186, 
and  Mersdorl  Iip&,  1835. — 2.  An  ancient  painter 
of  Corinth,  [mentioned  among  the  inventors  of 
that  art  by  Pliny  and  Atheoagoras.] 

CtUBOBDB  (KAfapror).  1.  A  Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  important  commands 
Soring  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  dose  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
•end  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the 
Greeks  in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians. 
Bat  having  been  recalled  by  the  ephors,  and  re- 
fusing to  obey  their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  col- 
lected far  him  a  large  force  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
and  marched  with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in 
order  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being 
the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the  prince's 
real  object  After  the  battle  of  Ounaxa  and  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek 
generals  were  made  prisoners  by  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphernes,  and  were  put  to  death. — 2.  A 
citizen  of  Heracles  on  the  Eurine,  obtained  the 
tyranny  of  his  native  town,  B.C.  865,  by  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  He 
governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated  853, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  of  lacerates—- 8.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a  Dum- 
ber of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. — i.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  new"  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
[His  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic 
Qrac  Fragm,  vol  ii,  p.  1168-9.] 

[Clbasidas  (TLXtapiiac\  a  brave  young  Spar- 
tan, made  governor  of  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas-, 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  before  Amphipolis  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  in  which  both 
Brasidas  and  Oleon  were  killed.  He  afterward 
had  the  charge  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the 
Athenians,  but  gave  it,  in  fact,  to  the  Amphipo- 
litans.] 

Ounucra.  1.  T.  Flavtob,  cousin  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian. — 2.  Bo- 
Klxcs,  bishop  of  Borne  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  probably  the  same  as  the  Clement 
whom  St  Paul  mentions  (Phil,  iv,  81  He 
wrote  two  epistles  in  Greek  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  of  which  the  first  and  part  of  the  seo- 
oad  are  extant  The  second,  however,  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine.  The  Recognition**,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written  by 
him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Pain* 
Apottoliei,  of  whioh  the  most  convenient  edi- 
tions are  by  Jaeobson,  Oxford,  1888,  and  by 
Hefele,  Tubingen,  1889. — 8.  ALSxunnlinn,  so 
called  from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandres, 
was  ardently  devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  whioh  had  a  great  influence  upon 
hja  views  of  Christianity.  He  embraoed  Chris- 
tianity through  the  teaching  of  Pantanus  at 
Alexandres,  was  ordsined  presbyter  about  AD. 
190,  and  died  about  220.  Hence  he  flourished 
under  the  reigns  of  Severus  snd  Oaracalla,  198- 
117.  His  three  principal  works  oonstitote  parts  of 
•whole.    Id  the  Hortatory  Addrtm  to  tin  Greeks 


(Aoyor  nporptirrtKOC,  <tc)  his  design  was  to  ooa- 
viuoe  the  heathens  and  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Pedagogue  {Uatiayuyof)  takes  up 
the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory  ad- 
dress, and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  The  Btromata  (irpo/iaTstf) 
are  in  eight  books:  the  title  (Stromaia,  L  e, 
patch-work)  indicates  its  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter. It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. The  principal  information  respecting 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the 
fifth  book.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  de- 
lineate the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnottic,  after  he 
bad  been  instructed  by  the  Teacher,  and  thus 
prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in  philosophy 
snd  theology.— Edition* :  By  Potter,  Oxon,  17 16, 
foL,  2  vols.;  by  Elotz,  Lips,  1880-34,  12mo,  4 
vols. 

CLxSuay '  Vid.  BrroN. 

OleobCUk»  (KXeotovtevn)  or  ClxobClx  (KAe- 
oooiAij),  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is 
ascribed  a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
year :  "  A  father  has  twelve  children,  and  each 
of  these  thirty  daughters,  on  one  side  white,  and 
on  the  other  side  black,  and  though  immortal 
they  all  die." 

ClbobOldb  (YLXei6ovXoc\  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  of  lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras, 
lived  about  B.C.  580.  He  wrote  Iyrio  poems,  as 
well  as  riddles,  in  verse ;  be  was  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  riddle  on  the  year, 
generally  attributed  to  his  daughter  Cleobuline 
He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  strength  and 
beauty  of  person. 

CuOcalaxs  (KXeoxaprn),  a  Greek  orator  of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Demoohares  and  the  philosopher  Aroesilas,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  third  century  B.0. 

[0uoD.aiJ8  (KXeoialoc),  son  of  the  Heraolid 
Hyllus,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Heraclids,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.] 

Cuombkotvs  (KXt6fiSpoToc).  1.  Son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  'became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.0. 480,  for  Plistarehus, 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  bnt  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  bis  son 
Pautanias. — 2.  L  Bang  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pause* 
nias,  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipons  L,  am 
reigned  B.C.  880-871.  He  commanded  the  Spar 
tan  troops  several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Leuetra  (871),  after  fighting 
most  bravely. — 8.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law 
of  Leonidas  II,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Aois  IV.  about  248.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Oleombrotos  was  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240<— 4.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Ambracia,  said  to  have 
killed  himself  after  reading  the  Phadon  of  Plato ; 
not  that  he  had  any  sufferings  to  eseape  from] 
but  that  he  might  exchange  this  his  for  a 
better. 

OLEOMftnta  (KA«^*;f).  1.  Of  the  island  As 
typakea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength.— 2.  A 
Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  en 
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Mm  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  in  two  books  on 
the  Circular  Theory  <tf  the  Heavenly  Bodies  (K«>*- 
Aurifc  OtofAae  Jiereopav  BitXta  Mo),  which  is 
■till  extant  It  ia  rather  an  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy :  edited  by  Balfour,  BurcugaL, 
1806 ;  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat,  1820;  and  by  Schmidt, 
Lips,  1888. 

CutoMxra  (KXroufvijr).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
<on  of  Anaxandrides,  reigned  B.C.  620-491. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  enterprising  bnt  wild  char- 
acter. His  greatest  exploit  was  his  defeat  of 
the  Argives,  in  which  six  thousand  Argive  citi- 
zens fell ;  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  doubt- 
•uL  In  610  he  commanded  the  forces  by  whose 
wiistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athena,  and 
not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras  and  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  against  Clisthenes.  By  bribing 
the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the  deposi- 
tion of  bia  colleague  Dkmaratcb,  401.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  seized  with  madness  and  kill- 
ed himself.— 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  -of  Cleom- 
brotus  I,  reigned  870-809 ;  but  during  this  long 
period  we  have  no  information  about  him  of  any 
importance. — 8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leouidaa 
II,  reigned  238-222.  While  still  young,  he 
married  Agiatie,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV.;  and 
following  the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, and  to  regenerate  the  Spartan  character. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  strength- 
ened and  purified  by  philosophy,  and  possessed 
great  energy  of  purpose.  His  first  object  was 
to  gam  for  Sparta  her  old  renown  in  war ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the  Aohssans,  and 
carried  on  war  with  the  league  with  great  suc- 
cess. Having  thus  gained  military  renown,  he 
felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  hi  the  winter  of 
226-226  to  put  the  ephors  to  death  and  restore 
the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achamns  now  call- 
ed in  the  aid  of  Antigoons  Doson,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  for  the  next  three  years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (222),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  king  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  successor  Philopator.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted:  to  raise  an  insurrection, 
but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he  pot  himself  to 
death,  220. 

GuoxiNEs.  1.  A  Greek  of  Naueratis  in 
Egypt,  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  no- 
march  of  the  Arabian  district  (voaSc)  of  Egypt 
and  receiver  of  the  tribute  from  the  districts  of 
Egypt,  BO.  881.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds, 
and  ne  collected  immense  wealth  by  his  extor- 
tions. After  Alexander's  death  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took  possession  of  his 
treasures.— 8.  A  sculptor,  son  of  Apollodorus  of 
Athena,  executed  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Venue  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  He  Uved  between  B.C.  868' 
and  146. 

Oum  (Kteov)  son  of  Oleanetus,  was  origi- 
nally a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
a*  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  B.O. 429,  Cleon  became  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  people,  and  for  about  six  years  of 
the  Pelofxxmesian  war  (428-422)  was  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  peace.  He  ia  renew- 
als 


sented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  demagogue  of  tkt 
lowest  kind,  mean,  ignorant  cowardly,  and  ve- 
nal ;  and  this  view  of  his  character  is  confirmed 
by  Tbucydides.  But  much  weight  can  not  o* 
attached  to  the  satire  of  the  poet;  and  thejuotl 
impartiality  of  the  historian  may  have  bees 
warped  by  the  sentence  of  bis  banishment  if  it 
be  true,  as  has  been  conjectured  with  great 
probability,  that  it  was  through  Cleon  that  Tan 
cydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon  may  be 
considered  as  the  representative  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though  some- 
what ooarse  eloqueuoe,  gained  great  influence 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  ia 
the  assembly  that  the  Mytileuaans  should  be 
put  to  death.  In  424  he  obtained  bia  greatest 
glory  by  taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  toe 
island  of  Spbactena,  and  bringing  them  in  safety 
to  Athens.  Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  Athenian  army,  to 
oppose  Brasidas  in  Thrace ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Brasidas,  under  the  walls  of  Amphipolia,  sod 
fell  in  the  battle,  422.  The  chief  attack  of  Aris- 
tophanes upon  Cleon  was  in  the  Knigktt  (424} 
in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual  dramatis 
persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer  bold 
enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wise 
lees. 

Clxomji  (KXtuvai:  KXeovaloc).  1.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth 
to  Argos,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  -whisk 
flows  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Apesas;  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Cleones,  son  of  Pelops.— 2.  A  town  in  the  penia- 
sula  Atbos  in  Chalcidioe. — S.  Vid  Htamupoub. 

Clion}kcs  (KXeuvv/wf).  1.  An  Athenian,  fre- 
quently attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogue. — 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Arcbidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuotra,  B.C.  371. — 8.  Younger 
eon  of  Cleomenes  II,  king  of  Sparta,  was  exclu- 
ded from  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  SOS, 
in  consequence  of  his  violent  and  tyrannical 
temper.  In  803  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  as- 
sist the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians.  H* 
afterward  withdrew  from  Italy,  and  seised  Cor 
oyra;  and  in  272  he  invited  Pyrrhjis  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  Vid.  Acrotatvs.— {4.  A 
Theban,  celebrated  for  his  victories  at  the  isth 
mian  games.] 

Clxopatba  (KXtomirpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone. — 2.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attalua,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.C.  887,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Oly  mpias. — 8.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  886.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  826.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  prom- 
ised to  marry  Ptolemy ;  but  having  attempted 
to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  kept 
for  yean  in  a  state  of  honorable  captivity,  she 
was  assassinated  by  Aotigoous — 4.  Daughter 
of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  198.— 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epipbanes  and  No.  4,  married  her  brother  Ptor- 
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amy  VI  Philometor,  and  on  lib  death,  146,  her 
other  brother  Ptolemy  VL  Physooa  She  was 
toon  afterward  divorced  by  Physcon,  and  fled 
into  Syria.— 6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VL  Phil- 
ometor and  of  No.  6,  married  first  Alexander 
Balas  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper,  and  on  his  death 
Demetrius  Nkator.  During  the  captivity  of  the 
latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connection  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian 
princess,  she  married  Antioohns  VII  Sidetee, 
tm  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
bis  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus, 
her  son  by  Kicator,  who,  on  his  father's  death, 
assumed  the  government  without  her  consent 
Her  other  son  by  Nicator,  Antioehus  VIII.  Ory- 
pus,  sueeeeded  to  the  throne  (126)  through  her 
influence ;  and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the 
poison  which  she  had  prepared  for  him  also. 
VuL  AxTiooBDa  VUL  She  had  a  son  by  Side- 
tea,  Antioehus  IX,  inmamed  Oyzicenus. — 7. 
Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor 
and  No.  S,  married  her  uncle  Fhyseon  when 
the  latter  divorced  her  mother.  On  the  death 
of  Physcon  she  reigned  in  conjunction  with  her 
elder  son,  Ptolemy  VUL  Lathyrus,  and  then  in 
conjunction  with  her  younger  son  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  tie  latter  in  89; — 8. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  mar- 
led first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VUL  Lathyrus, 
and  next  Antioehus  IX.  Cyocenus.  She  was 
pot  to  death  by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife 
of  Antioehus  Grypus. — 9.  Usually  called  Scum, 
another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  married 
first  her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  No.  8 
being  divorced) ;  secondly,  Antioehus  XL  Epiph- 
anea  ;  and  thirdly,  Antioehus  X.  Eusebes. — 10. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.  Vid  Bebbnios,  No.  4 — 11. 
Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  seventeen 
at  the  death  of  her  father  (51),  who  appointed 
her  heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her 
younger  brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to 
marry.  She  .was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Potlunus  and  Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  re- 
treated into  Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army, 
with  which  she  was  preparing  to  enter  Egypt, 
when  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  47.  Her  charms  gained  for  her  the 
support  of  Caasar,  who  replaced  her  on  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother.  This 
led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was,  how- 
ever, associated  by  Casar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to 
whom  she  was  also  nominally  married.  She 
had  a  son  by  Caasar,  called  Ocsabion,  and  she 
afterward  followed  him  to  Borne,  where  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44. 
She  then  returned  to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met 
Antony  in  Cilicia.  She  was  now  in  her  frwenty- 
eigbth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
Iwiihi,  which,  in  conjunction  with  her  talents 
and  eloquence,  completely  won  the  heart  of  An- 
tony, who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  'He  returned  with  her  to  Egypt, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short  tune, 
in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavi- 
But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
i;  ha  aeon  deserted  his  wife  and  re- 


turned to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred 
the  most  extravagant  titles  and  honors.  In  the 
war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  Cleopatra 
accompanied  her  lover,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (81),  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
retreated  with  her  fleet,  and  thus  hastened  the 
loss  of  the  day.  She  fled  to  Alexandrea,  where 
she  was  joined  by  Antony.  Seeing  Antony's 
fortunes  desperate,  she  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Augustus,  and  promised  to  make 
away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a  mausoleum 
she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to 
survive  her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up 
into  the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms. 
She  then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but 
her  charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart 
Seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  carry  her  cap 
tive  to  Rome,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life, 
either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned 
comb,  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by 
most  writers.  She  died  in  the  thirty -ninth  year 
of  her  age  (BO.  80),  and  with  her  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which  was 
now  made  a  Roman  provinoe. — 12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  11,  born  withher  twin  brother 
Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  cai- 
ried  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Au 
gustos  married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia 
— 18.  A  daughter  of  Mithradates,  married  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia. 

Clkofatbis.     Vid  AaaiNox,  No.  6. 

Clsophon  (KXtofov),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  of 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
B.C.  404,  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aris- 
tocratioal  party,  and  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death. 

[Clkopohpus  (KX«om>/«ror),  son  of  Clinias,  a 
leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
warj 

[CLSosndufxa  (KktooBlvris).  1.  One  of  the 
Spartan  ephors. — 2.  An  Epjdamm'an,  a  celebrat- 
ed Olympian  victor  in  the  chariot-raoe.] 

CliostbXtus  (KAcJorparof),  an  astronomer 
of  Tenedoa,  said  to  have  introduced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  aodiao  into  signs,  probably  lived  be- 
tween B0.  648  and  482. 

Cuvuic,  also  Olkvux  and  Glibon  (now  Qlou- 
tetter),  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

CUdbi  (al  KXttfe<:  now  Cape S.Undre),  "the 
Keys,"  a  promontory  on  the  northeast  of  Cy- 
prus, with  two  islands  of  the  same  name  lying 
off  it 

Climax  (KXt/utf ;  now  Ekder),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  western  termination  of  the  Taurus 
range,  which  extends  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  Pampbylian  Gulf,  north  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia. 
Alexander  made  a  road  between  it  and  the  sea. 
There  were  other  mountains  of  the  same  name  in 
Asia  and  Africa, 

Cuxbkbrum.     Vid.  Ansa. 

CiinUs  (KXeiviac)  1.  Father  of  the  famous 
Aloibiades,  fought  at  Artemisium  BC.  480,  in 
a  ship  buUt  and  manned  at  his  own  expense: 
he  fell  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiade*. — 8. 
Father  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by 
Abantidas,  who  seised  the  tyranny,  264*— 4.  A 
813 
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Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Tarentum,  a  eon- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Plato.  [A  fragment 
of  bis  writings,  preserved  by  Stobaeus,  is  given  in 
Orelh's  Optuc  Qrae.  Vett.  Bent,  ii,  p.  824.] 

Clio.     Vid  Muss. 

ClIbthbots  (KteurihtiA  1.  Tyrant  of  Sic- 
yon.  In  B.C.  695,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons 
in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended, 
after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
city.  He  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His 
death  can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  682,  in 
which  year  be  won  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Pythian  games.  His  daughter  Aga- 
rista  was  given  in  marriage  to  Megaclee  the 
Alcmnonid. — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megaclee 
and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  No.  1,  appears 
as  thebead  of  the  Alcmseonid  clan  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Pisistratidse.  Finding,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political 
rival  Isagoraa  except  through  the  aid  of  the 
commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  latter.  The  principal  change  which  be 
introduced  was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient 
tribes  and  the  establishment  of  ten  new  ones 
in  their  stead,  B.O.  610.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
instituted  ostracism.  Isagoras  and  his  party 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  but  Clisthenes 
and  bis  friends  eventually  triumphed. — 8.  An 
Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate  profli- 
gacy brought  him  under  the  lash  of  Aristophanes. 

[Cutaooba  (KXeiTayopa),  a  lyric  poetess  of 
Laconia  or  Tbessaly,  mentioned  in  the  Vespsa  of 
Aristophanes.] 

CuTAttCHUs  (KXeirapxoc).  1.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Eubosa,  was  supported  by  Philip  against 
the  Athenians,  but  was  expelled  from  Eretria 
by  Phocion,  B.0.  841. — 2.  Son  of  the  historian 
Dinon,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it 
This  work  was  deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated 
in  style,  but  appears  nevertheless  to  have  been 
much  read.  [The  fragments  of  his  history  are 
collected  by  Geier,  Alex.  Hist.  Scrip,  p.  160 — 90.] 

Cuterkum  or  CuTEBNfA  (Cliternlnus),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

CrfTSuXoHCS  (KXeiT&iiaxocy  1.  A  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his 
own  language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  there  studied  under  Car- 
neades,  on  whose  death  he  became  the  bead  of 
the  New  Academy,  B.C.  129.  Of  bis  works, 
which  amounted  to  four  hundred  books,  only  a 
few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
of  his  master  Carneades.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  be  wrote  a  work  to  console  his 
unfortunate  countrymen. — [2.  A  Theban  athlete, 
who  gained  several  victories  at  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  games. — 8.  Of  jEgina,  an  athlete 
who  conquered  in  wrestling  at  the  Isthmian 
gnmes.j 

ClItob  or  CutSbIdx  (Kteirup  :  KXeirSpioc : 
ruins  near  Maii),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aroonius :  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  given 
to  persons  who  drank  of  them  a  dislike  for  wine. 
(Ov,  Met,  xv,  822.) 

CuTumcus  (now  Clitumno),  a  small  river  in 
Umbria,  springs  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove 
of  cvpress-trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
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god  Ulitumnus,  and  falls  into  the  Tims,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Tiber. 

ClItus  (KXelToc  or  KAetrdY).  [1.  (Mytholog- 
ical) A  Trojan,  son  of  Pisenor,  slain  by  Teucer 
— 2.  Son  of  Manfius,  carried  off  by  Aurora  on 
account  of  his  beauty.] — 8.  (Historical)  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.C.  836.-4  A  Macedonian,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals  and  friends,  sumamed  the 
Black  (M&lafl  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at 
the  battle  of  Granicus,  884.  In  828  be  waa 
slain  by  Alexander  at  a  banquet  when  both 
parties  were  heated  with  wine,  and  Clitns  had 
provoked  the  king's  resentment  by  insolent  Ian 
guage.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  at  his 
mend's  death. — 6.  Another  of  Alexander's  offi- 
cers, surnamed  the  White  (AevKSc),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  above. — 6.  An  officer  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  Lamian  war,  828,  and  defeated  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  In  321  be  obtained  from  Antipater 
the  satrapy  of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Antigoous,  819.  He  afterward  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Polysperchon,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  but  bis  snips  were  subsequently 
destroyed  by  Antigonus,  and  be  was  killed  on 
shore,  818. 

Cloaoina  or  ClbaoIha,  the  "  Purifier"  (from 
cloare  or  cluere,  "  to  wash"  or  "  purify*^  a  Bur- 
name  of  Venus  at  Rome. 

[Cloanthzs,  one  of  the  followers  of  Moem*, 
from  whom  the  Roman  Cluentii  pretended  to  de- 
duce the  origin  of  their  name  ana  family.] 

[Clodia.     Vid  Claudia.] 

ClodIus,  another  form  of  the  name  ClaucUiu, 
just  as  we  find  both  caudex  and  codex,  ciauttrum 
and  cloetrum,  cauda  and  coda.     Vid,  Claudiub. 

ClAdIcs  AlbIkus.     Vid  Ajlbixcs. 

ClodIus  Maoeb.     Vid  Macxb. 

Cuelia,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
the  Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across 
the  Tiber  to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  the 
Romans  to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty, 
but  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part  of  the 
hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with  a 
horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Romans  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horseback, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way. 

ClojlIa  or  CluIlIa  Gxks,  of  Alban  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on 
the  destruction  of  Alba.  A  few  of  its  members, 
with  the  surname  Sioulus,  obtained  the  consulship 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clonas  (Kfon/uc),  a  poet  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est musicians  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian  or  a 
Boeotian,  probably  lived  about  B.0.  620. 

CLdKhra  (KAovioc).  1.  A  leader  of  the  Booo- 
tians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  Agenor. 
— [2.  A  companion  of  J&ieas,  slain  by  Turons. 
— 3.  Another  companion  of  ./Eneas,  (lain  by 
Messapus.] 

[Clonus,  an  artist  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the 
maker  of  a  belt  presented  to  Pallas,  son  of  Evan- 
der,  on  which  were  represented  in  gold  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus.] 

Clota  JSstuabIbh  (now  frith  of  Clyde),  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

Jlotbo.     Vid  More.*. 

Cunarrlus  Habitus,  A,  of  Larinmn,  accused 
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in  BwO.  14  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius 
Oppianicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  bis 
death  by  poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  judges 
bad  been  bribed  by  Cluentius.  In  66,  Clueutius 
was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicus,  son 
of  Statins  Albius,  who  had  died  iu  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cieero  in  the  oration  still  extant 

CiXxU  (ruins  on  a  hill  between  Corona  del 
Oonde  and  Pennalba  de  Gutro),  a  town  of  the 
AreraeiB  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

CiAMU  or  Ctf  pIa.     Vid.  Asms. 

ClcsIuk  (Clustnus:  now  Chitui),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities, 
situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  River  Clanis, 
and  southwest  of  the  Lacub  Closinus  (now 
Logo  di  Chitui).  It  was  more  anciently  called 
Camk&s  or  Cahaks,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race  of  the 
Camertea.  It  was  the  royal  reeidenoe  of  Por- 
seoa,  and  in  its  neighborhood  was  the  celebrated 
sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth, 
of  which  soch  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  us.  (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Labtbik- 
TBcs.)  Subsequently  Clusium  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the 
Gauls,  B.C.  391,  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the 
capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the  Gauls.  Clusium 
probably  became  a  Roman  colony,  since  Pliny 
speaks  of  Ciusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood were  warm  baths.    (Hor.,  i?/>,  i,  IS, 

CtCalus  (now  Chiex),  a  river  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  a  tributary  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres. 

Curries,  a  family  of  Oamponian  origin,  of 
which  the  most  important  person  was  M.  Cur- 
tidb  Rotcs,  consul  suffectus  AD.  46,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Spain  under  Galba,  A.D.  69,  on  whose 
death  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius.  He 
was  an  historian,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius. 

CLYkrihti  (KXv/iivii).  1.  Daughter  of  Oeea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Iapetus,  to  whom 
she  bore  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phylaous 
or  Oephalus,  to  whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and 
Alcimede.  According  to  Hesiod  and  others,  she 
was  the  mother  of  PhaSthon  by  Helios.— 8.  A 
relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of  He- 
lena, with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris. 
—(4.  Daughter  of  Catreus,  mother  of  Palame- 
des. — S.  One  of  the  Nereids  enumerated  by  Ho- 
mer (A,  xviii,  47.)] 

[CiTHfcroa,  1.  King  of  the  Minym,  in  Or- 
ebomeoos ;  he  was  slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a 
festival  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  at  Thebes. — 2. 
8oo  of  Cameos,  king  of  Arcadia,  married  Epi- 
easts  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  Harpalyce  and 
several  other  children. — 8.  A  companion  of 
Fttbeus  at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus.] 

[OiTsOjrihros  (KXvauwfiot),  son  of  Amphida- 
mas  of  Opus,  was  unintentionally  slain  by  Pa- 
troelos,  who  had  to  seek  refuge  on  this  aooount 
•t  the  court  of  Peleus.] 

OLTTjaamraA  (KXtiratpwfarpa),  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
r  of  PoUuz  and  Helena.    She  was  married 


to  Agamemnon.  During  ber  husband's  absence 
at  Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  ^Egisthus, 
and  on  his  return  to  Mycena  she  murdered 
him  with  the  help  of  JSgisthus.  Vid.  Agamim 
now.  She  was  subsequently  pot  to  death  by 
her  son  Orestes,  who  thus  avenged  the  murder 
of  his  father.    For  details,  vid.  Obestes. 

[Clttii  (Ktoria,  Ion.  KXvTttj).  1.  Daughter 
of  Oceanns  and  Tethys. — 2.  A  female  beloved 
by  Apollo,  died  from  grief  at  the  unfaithfulness 
of  that  god,  and  was  changed  by  him  into  a  he- 
liotrope.— 3.  Mother  of  King  Ohaleon  in  the 
island  of  Cos.] 

[Clitics  (KXvrioc).  1.  Son  of  Laomedon, 
brother  of  Priam. — 2.  Son  of  Alcmteon  and 
father  of  Piraeus. — 3.  Son  of  the  (EcheJiau  king 
Eurytus,  slain  by  JSetes  in  the  Argonautio  ex- 
pedition.—4.  A  partisan  of  Pbineus,  skin  by 
Theseus. — 5.  One  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas, 
son  of  ^Eolus,  slain  by  Turnus.  Two  other  he- 
roes of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  ./Eneid.] 

[ClttomIdb  (KXvrofojfoH:),  son  of  Euops, 
conquered  by  Nestor  in  boxing.] 

[Clttonbus  (KXurovipof),  son  of  King  Alef- 
nous,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  run- 
ning.] 

CicSius  (Kvij/zif),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  from  which  the 
northern  Locrians  were  called  Epionemidii.  A 
branch  of  these  mountains  runs  out  into  the  sea, 
forming  the  promontory  CxSmIdbs  (KvtyiioVr) 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  oppo- 
site the  promontory  Cenaeum  in  Euboea. 

CnIph  (Kvr/ifj  or  CnOphib  (KvotS^if),  an  Egyp- 
tian divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  ser 
pent  and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

CnIdos  or  GnIdds  (KWooj:  Kvidtof.  ruins 
at  Cape  Krio),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  promontory  of  Triopium,  on  the  coast  of 
Curia,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the 
chief  city  of  the  Dorian  Hexabolis.  It  was 
built  partly  on  the  main  land  and  partly  on  an 
island  joined  to  the  coast  by  a  causeway,  and 
had  two  harbors.  It  bad  a  considerable  com- 
merce; and  it  was  resorted  to  by  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  that  they 
might  see  the  statue  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  by 
Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune  (Poseidon.)  The  great  naval  defeat 
of  Pisauder  by  Conon  (B.C.  894)  took  place  off 
Cuidus.  Among  the  celebrated  natives  of  the 
city  were  Otesias,  Eudoxus,  Sostratus,  and 
Agatharchides,  It  is  said  to  have  been  also 
called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia,  from  its 
founder  Triopas,  and,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 

Ckosds  or  Gnosus,  subsequently  Cnossus  or 
Gnossus  (Kvuoof,  IVuo'or,  Kvuooof,  Tvuao&c : 
Kvuatof,  kvuaotof :  now  Makro  Trikho),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  King  Mi- 
nos, was  situated  in  a  fertile  oountry  on  the' 
River  Cjuutus  (which  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  town),  at  a  short  distance  from  the  north- 
ern coast  It  was  at  any  early  time  colonized  by 
Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spread 
over  the  island.  Its  power  was  weakened  by 
the  growing  importance  of  Gortyn  and  Cyd» 
nia ;  and  these  towns,  when  united,  were  mow 
than  a  match  for  Onosos.  Cnosus  is  frequent 
ly  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of' 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Mi 
US 
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noUor,  and  the  Labyrinth;  and  the  adjective 
Crosius  is  frequently  used  ae  an  equivalent  to 
Cretan. 

Cobus  or  Cohibds  (Kufef),  a  river  of  Asia, 
flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Euxine. 

CocXlus  (KuxaAof),  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete ;  and,  [when  Minos  subsequently  came 
thither  in  pursuit  of  him,  put  that  monarch  to 
death.]  According  to  others,  [Minos]  was  killed 
by  the  daughters  of  Cocalua. 

Coockius  Neeva.     Vid.  Neeva. 

Cochi  (Kuxv),  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthcm  or  Coonmiic  (now  Pwnta  di  Slilo), 
a  promontory  on  the  southeast  of  Bruttium,  in 
Italy,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Coclxs,  Horatius,  that  is,  Horatius  the  "  one- 
jycd,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
save  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
8p.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Ro- 
mans broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them. 
When  the  work  was  nearly  finished  Horatius 
sent  back  his  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the 
bridge  was  quite  destroyed,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state  rais- 
ed a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  placed  in 
the  comiliuni,  and  allowed  him  as  mncn  land  as 
he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Folybius 
relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge  alone, 
and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cooobbates,  a  people  in  Aqnitania  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  TarbellL 

CScvlium  (KokvXiov),  an  ^Eolian  city  in  My- 
tia,  whose  inhabitants  (KonvXtTai)  are  mention- 
ed by  Xenopbon,  but  which  was  abandoned  be- 
fore Pliny's  time. 

Cooytus  (KCxvrof)  a  river  in  Epirus,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Oocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as 
a  river  t'n  the  lower  world.  Homer  (Od.,  x, 
613)  make  the  Cocytus  a  tributary  of  the  Styx; 
but  Virgil  (sEn,  vi,  296)  represents  the  Ache- 
ron as  flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

CooiNus  Sinus,  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Baltic,,  whence  the  Doui*h  islands  are  called 

CODAMONLA. 

Codokankds.     Vid.  Darius. 

Codecs  (K60W).  1.  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invad- 
ed Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.O.  1068 
according  to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Oodrus  there- 
upon resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  coun- 
try. He  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  dis- 
guise, commenced  quarrelling  with  the  soldiers, 
and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dori- 
ans discovered  the  death  of  the  Attio  king,  they 
returned  borne.  Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one 
was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such  a  patriotic 
king,  the  kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  Me- 
don,  son  of  Oodrus,  was  appointed  arcbon  for  life 
instead. — 2.  A  Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  VirgiL 
Juvenal  also  speaks  of  a  wretched  poet  of  the 
'tame  name.  The  name  is  probably  fictitious, 
and  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Roman 
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poets  to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other 
people  by  reading  their  productions  to  them. 

Coela  (tu  noihi  rvt  Eieoiaj),  *  the  Hollows 
of  EuboBa,"  the  western  coast  of  Eubosa,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Oaphareus  and  Cher- 
sonesus,  very  dangerous  to  ships:  here  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked,  B.0. 480. 

Coile  (K01X5X  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  a  little  way  beyond  the 
Melitian  gate  at  Athens:  here  Cimon  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  buried. 

Cozlesyeia  (J)  KoiXq  Xvpia,  i.  e,  HoUom  Syr- 
ia), was  the  name  given  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  great  valley  (M-Bukaa)  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus),  in  the  south  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering upon  Phoenicia  on  the  west,  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  south.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Selcucidaa,  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
byria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  under  the  Romans, 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined 
to  Coelesyria  proper,  together  with  the  district 
east  of  Anti-Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a 
portion  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  term. 
Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  considered  as 
a  part  of  Phoenicia,  and  was  called  Pboeniee 
Libanesia.  The  country  was  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  especially  the  eastern  district  about  the 
River  Chrysorrnoas :  the  valley  of  Coslesyria 
proper  was  watered  by  the  Leonles.  The  in- 
habitants were  a  mixed  people  of  Syrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoanicians  (£0- 
pofoiviKts). 

Coblexs  or  Ccklalet^,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
divided  into  Majores  and  Minorca,  in  the  district 
Cccletioa,  between  the  Hebrus  and  the  Gulf  of 
Melas. 

ConJus.     Vid.  Camus. 

C0ILO8SA  (KoUuooa),  a  mountain  in  the  Siey- 
onian  territory,  near  Pblius,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Arcadian  mountain  Cyllene. 

Oozlos  (KoUof  Xifuf/v)  or  Coila  (KoUa),  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  Thraeian  Chersonese,  near 
which  was  the  Kuvdf  ay/to,  or  the  grave  of  Hec- 
uba.    Vid.  Cynossexa. 

Coram  (Koivoc),  son-in-law  of  Parmenioo, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  died  on  the  Hypbasis,  B.C.  827.     . 

Cojnyea  (Koiwpa),  a  place  in  the  island  Tha- 
sos,  opposite  Samothrace. 

[CouUnus  (Koipavot).  1.  A  Lycian,  slain  by 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war. — 2.  Charioteer  of 
Meriones,  slain  by  Hector. — 8.  A  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nero.] 

[Cocus  (Koto;),  son  of  Uranus  (OobIus)  and 
Gasa  (Terra),  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Titans.] 

Coes  (Kutic),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Darius 
Hystaspis,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from 
breaking  up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube. 
For  this  good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Da- 
rius with  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  601,  he 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenasana. 

[Colanioa  (now  Lanark),  a  city  of  the  Dam- 
on in  Britannia  Barbara.] 
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OoiXna  (K^Xuf  io  Dion  Caw. :  now  .Kin/pa),  a 
river  in  Panoonia,  flow*  into  the  Savus:  on  it 
dwelt  the  Colapuhl 

CoLcare  (KoXxk  '■  K6A.;jor),  a  country  of  Asia, 
[com prising  the  modern  Mingrelia  and  part  of 
Jnurtti],  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  north  by  the  Canaan*,  on  the  east  by  Iberia ; 
on  the  sonlh  und  southwest  the  boundaries  were 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  were  often  considered 
to  extend  as  far  as  Trapeaus  (now  TrebUond). 
The  land  of  Colebia  (or  i£a)  and  its  river  Fhasis 
are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytiiolajry.  Vid  Ab- 
oosi-VTM.  The  luune  of  Colchis  is  first  mentioned 
by  vKsehylus  and  Pindar.  The  historical  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Creeks  with  the  oountry  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the  Milesians. 
It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and  yielded  tim- 
ber, pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as  articles  of 
commerce ;  but  it  was  most  famous  for  its  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of 
certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
posed the  Colchians  to  hare  been  a  colony  from 
Egypt  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes  until  Mithradates  Eupator  made  it  sub- 
ject to  the  kingdom  of  Ponlus.  After  the  Mith- 
radatic  war  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  bnt 
they  did  not  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Traian. 
Under  the  later  emperors  the  country  was  called 
I*sica,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal 
tribes,  the  Lazi. 

CoiIas  (KwXtof),  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Phalerum, 
with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the 
Persian  ship*  were  cast  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lami*. Colias  is  usually  identified  with  the 
cape  called  the  Three  Towers.  (Tprfr  llipyot), 
bnt  it  ought  to  be  plaoed  southeast,  near  'Xytof 
Koo/idr. 

CoixatIa  (Collatlnus).  1.  (Now  CatUUaecio\ 
a  Sabine  town  in  Latiura,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Prisous. — 2.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire. 

CollatIkdb,  L.  Tabquimbs,  son  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarqbinius  Prisous,  derived  the  sur- 
aame  Collations  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He 
was  married  to  Lueretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of 
the  latter  by  Sextos  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Collati- 
ons and  L.  Junius  Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ; 
but,  as  the  people  could  not  endure  the  rule  of 
soy  of  the  hated  race  of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  La- 
viniom. 

CoLLlNA  POBTA.       Vid  RoKA. 

Cou-i-rus  (KoXXorof,  also  KoAvrrof :  KoXXv- 
rror),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
jEgeis,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
city  was  divided :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato,  and 
the  residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

Colob  (KoAoitV  a  lake  in  Lydia,  generally 
called  Gygaa.     Vid  Gysaa  Palub.] 

Colomji  (J/Lo\uvai), »  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history, but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Coloxia  AoBirPlHA  or  Aorifpiitensis  (now 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  and  called  Oppidum  or  Civitat  Ubio- 
nan,  was  a  place  of  small  importance  till  AD. 


COLUMELLA,  L.  JTJNIUa 

51,  when  a  Roman  oolony  was  planted  in  the 
town  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  born  here,  aud 
from  whom  it  derived  its  new  name.  Its  inhab- 
itants received  the  jus  Italicum.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  capital 
of  Lower  Germany.  At  Cologne  there  are  still 
several  Roman  remains,  an  ancient  gate  with  the 
inscription  O.  C.  A.  A*,  I  e,  Colon- a  Claudia 
Augutta  Agrippittmtit,  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  walls,  Ac. 

ColGnia  Equestbis.     Vid  Novtodokuic  " 

Colonos  (Ko/Uieof:  KoXuvevf,  -vItik,  -vuinnr), 
a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  iEgeia, 
afterward  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  ten  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  mile,  northwest  of  Athens; 
near  the  Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill ; 
celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
(hence  called  KoXuvof  "Itmeiocj,  a  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,andthetombof  (Edipns.  Sophocles, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  demus,  has  described 
the  scenery  and  religious  associations  of  the  spot 
in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus.  There  was  a  hill  at 
Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraus  (KoAovof  6 
uyopaiof). 

Colophon  (KoAo^uv :  ruins  at  ZilU),  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  of 
Tiresias.  It  stood  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  on  the  River  Halesus,  which  was  famous 
for  the  coldness  of  its  water,  between  Lebedus 
and  Ephesus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia 
(twelve  geographical  miles)  from  the  former,  and 
seventy  stadia  (seven  geograpioal  miles)  from  the 
latter:  its  harbor  was  called  Notium.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet  and 
excellent  cavalry  ;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  war, 
being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydiano, 
the  Persians,  Lysimaehus,  and  the  Cilicwn  pi 
rates.  It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Romans 
after  their  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  Be- 
sides claiming  to  bo  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
Colophon  was  the  native  city  of  Mimuermus, 
Hermesianax,  and  Niconder.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  in  its 
neighborhood.     Vid  Claros. 

Colossi  (KoXoaaai,  afterward  KoXaaoal:  Ko- 
Xooarjvot;,  Strab,  KoAooaacvr,  New  Testament; 
ruins  at  Klumat),  a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the 
River  Lycus,  once  of  great  importance,  but  so  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  La- 
odioea  and  Hierapolis  that  the  later  geographers 
do  not  even  mention  it,  and  it  might  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  its  place  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  called  Xwvaj,  aud  hence  the  modern  name 
of  the  village  on  it*  site. 

Colotrb  (Ko/Uinjc).  1.  Of  Lampsaous,  a  hear- 
er of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  two 
of  his  work*. — 2.  A  sculptor  of  Faroe,  flourished 
B.O.  444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the 
colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympis, — [8.  A 
painter  of  Teos,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ti- 
manthes,  B.C.  896.1 

CournxuA,  L.  JchIob  Modiratus,  a  native  of 
Gades  in  Spain,  and  a  contemporary  of  Seneca. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life ;  it  appears, 
from  his  own  account,  that  at  some  period  of  hi* 
life  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilioia ;  bnt  Rome  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  ordinary  residence.  H* 
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wrote  a  work  upon  agriculture  (/>«  Re  Rutticd), 
in  twelve  books,  which  is  still  extant  It  treats 
cot  only  of  agriculture  proper,  but  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of 
rearing  cattle,  of  bees,  Ac.  The  tenth  book, 
which  treats  of  gardening,  is  composed  in  dacty- 
lic hexameters,  and  forms  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Georgics.  There  is  also  extant  a  work 
De  Arboribut,  in  one  book  The  style  of  Colu- 
mella is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best  edition  of  bis 
works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Boriptoret  Rei  Rut- 
liixB,  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1794. 

Counters  Heeoclis.     Vid  Abtla,  Calpe.  ■ 

ColDthcs  (KoAouSof),  a  Greek  epic  poet  of 
Lyoopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem  on  "the  Rape  of  Helen" 
('EASt^c  dpirayij),  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
BerL,  1816,  and  Schsefer,  Lipa,  1825. 

[Colthbas  (Koh)ft6uc),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Pierus.     Vid  Piebides.] 

CoLTrrus.     Vid.  Collytus. 

ComAna  (Kofiava),  1.  0.  Pontica  (ruins  at 
Guminik),  a  flourishing  city  of  Pontus,  upon  the 
River  Ins,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  tra- 
dition ascribed  to  Orestes.  The  high-priests  of 
this  temple  took  rank  next  after  the  king,  and 
.their  domain  was  increased  by  Pompey  after  the 
Mithradatio  war. — 2.  Oappasoclk,  or  0.  Chbtbx 
(now  Bottan),  lay  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  Cataonia,  and  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Taurica,  the  found- 
ation of  which  was  likewise  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  Orestes. 

[ComIem  (Kojiaywf),  a  harbor  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracius  Sinus,  in  the  district  of  Molossis.] 

Combeea  (KuftCpeia),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Groesaea. 

[Cometes  [Ko/^tik)-  1.  Father  of  the  Argo- 
naut Asterion — 2.  One  of  the  Lapithes,  slain  at 
the  marriage  festival  of  PirithouaJ 

CoinNiuii,  a  town  in  Samnium,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

[Oojonius,  P.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  who,  with 
bis  brother  L.  or  0,  accused  C.  Cornelius  of  ma- 
jestas,  B.C.  66 :  the  matter  did  not  come  to  trial, 
out  next  year  they  renewed  the  accusation,  and 
Cornelius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  was  ac- 
quitted. The  speech  delivered  by  Cominius  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Asconius,  who  praises  it; 
Cominius  is  also  well  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  a 
lively  and  clear  speaker. — 2.  One  of  Caesar's  offi- 
cers, taken  prisoner  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  RO.  47.] 

CoKMAQEirK  (Komiay>pnj),  the  northeastern- 
most  district  of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
and  southeast  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north 
and  northwest  by  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  south 
by  Cyrrhestice.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  main- 
tained its  independence  under  a  race  of  kings  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Seteucidffl,  and  was  not  united  to  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Under  Oon- 
stantine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
Cyrrhestice.    The  distriot  was  remarkable  for  its 

rtility. 

Comtius,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  had  great  oonfi- 
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dence  in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Brit- 
ain to  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Brit- 
ish states  on  their  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, but  he  was  cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons, 
and  was  not  released  till  the  Britons  had  been 
defeated  by  Caesar,  and  found  it  expedient  to  sue 
for  peace.  In  B.C.  62  he  joined  the  other  Gaul* 
in  their  great  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
continued  in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of  Ak> 
sia. 

CoHxftDUs,  L.  CjeionIus,  was  adopted  by  Ha 
drian,  AD.  1Q0,  when  be  took  the  name  of  L 
Muva  Virus  Cesar.  His  health  was  weak ;  h* 
died  on  the  first  of  January,  1 88,  and  was  interred 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son,  L.  Aure 
lius  Verus,  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus  Piui 
in  the  empire.     Vid,  Vebos. 

ComhSdus,  L.  AdeSuos,  Roman  emperor  AJ) 
180-192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  youngei 
Faustina,  was  born  at  Lanuvium  161,  and  wa» 
thus  scarcely  twenty  when  be  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  was  an  unworthy  son  of  a  noble 
father.  Notwithstanding,  the  great  core  which 
his  father  had  bestowed  upon  bis  education,  he 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licen- 
tious tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  It 
was  after  the  suppression  of  the  plot  against  his 
life,  which  had  been  organized  by  his  sister  Lo- 
oilla,  183,  that  he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway 
to  his  ferocious  temper.  He  resigned  the  gov- 
ernment to  various  favorites,  who  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  (Perennis,  Oleander, 
Laetus,  and  Eclectus),  and  abandoned  himself 
without  interruption  to  the  most  shameless  de- 
bauchery. But  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and  sought  to 
gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as  a  gladiator, 
and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  In  consequence 
of  these  exploits  he  assumed  the  name  of  Hercu- 
les, and  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following  year  his  con- 
cubine Marcia  found  on  his  tablets,  while  he  was 
asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish,  along 
with  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  and  other  leading  men 
in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered  poison 
to  him ;  but,  as  its  operation  was  slow,  Narcissus, 
a  celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and  by  him 
Commodus  was  strangled  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, 192. 

Comhena.     Vid.  Anna  Comnexa. 

ComflCtcm  (now  Alcala  de  Henaru),  a  town 
of  the  Carpetoni  in  Hispania  Torroconensis,  be- 
tween Segovia  and  BilbUis. 

Compsa  (Compsanus :  now  Coma),  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the* 
Aufidus. 

Cohuk  (Comensis:  now  Como),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Lacus  Larius  (now 
Logo  di  Como).  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonized  by  Pom- 
*peius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by  Julius 
Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  six  thousand  col- 
onists, among  whom  were  five  hundred  distin- 
guished Greek  families;  and  this  new  popula- 
tion so  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  that  the  town  was  called  Novum 
Oomum,  a  name,  however,  which  it  did  not  re- 
tain. Comum  was  a  place  of  importance,  and 
carried    on   considerable   commerce  with    the 
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north.  It  to  celebrated  for  ita  iron  mannfac- 
U>ric«;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  younger 
Pliny. 

[C6jrrjs  (Kuuot),  in  later  antiquity  god  of  fes- 
tive mirth  and  joy,  was  represented  as  a  winged 
youth.] 

[ConoXsi,  a  people  of  Hispania  among  the 
Cantabri ;  said  by  Horace  to  delight  in  the  Mood 
of  horses  (Od,  8,  4,  84):  their  chief  city  was 
Concilia  (now  Santillana  or  Onw).] 

CoiccoanfA,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personifi- 
cation of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome. 
The  earliest  was  built  by  Camillus  in  commem- 
oration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Iicinian  rogations,  B.O. '  867.  In  this  temple 
the  senate  frequently  met.  Oonoordia  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  as  a  matron,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either 
an  olive  branch  or  a  patera. 

CoitniTx,  the  name  of  many  Celtio  towns, 
said  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes, 
i.  e,  the  union  of  two  rivers. 

[Coromcxux.     Fid  Nammtixs.] 
CoxdCchates,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Ganges  in  India  intra  Gangem.] 

CohdrOsi,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri^  dwelt  between 
the  Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of 
Cotuhrot,  on  the  Haas  and  Ourtbe. 

Cosituixtes  (now  Coblem),  a  town  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine. 

[Com,  a.  people  of  Hispania,  west  of  the  Co- 
lumiMe  Herculis.1 

[CoxtmbkIoa  (now  Coimbra),  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tania.] 

Cosisalos  (KovfooAof),  a  deity  worshipped 
at  Athens  along  with  Priapus. 

[Coxistoegis  (YLovioTuprfif),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Conii  in  Lusitonio.] 
_[CoiraA,    Coma,  or    Coioux    (Koviov    w6fcc, 
HierocL,  not  far  from  the  modern  Altun-Tath), 
a  city  of  Phrygia  Palatiana.] 

Coxom  (KoVuv).  1.  A  distinguished  Athenian 
general,  held  several  important  commands  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  JEgo» 
Potami  (B.C.  405),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  eight  ships,  and  took  ref- 
uge with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  years.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet 
along  with  Pharnabazus,  and  in  this  capacity 
was  able  to  render  the  most  effectual  service 
to  bis  native  country.  In  894  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  Pisander,  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral, off  Cnidua.  After  clearing  the  JSgean 
of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens  in  898, 
and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribozus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon  was  sent  by  the  Atheni- 
ans to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antaleidaa, 
but  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death ;  bnt 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died. — 2.  Sod  of 
Timotbens,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  lived 
about  818. — 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  distinguished  mathe- 


matician and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemins  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (R 
C.  288-222),  and  was  the  friend  of  Arcbime-les, 
who  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms.  None 
of  his  works  are  preserved. — 4.  A  grammarian 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled &aryv<'"{ »  »  collection  of  fifty  narratives  re- 
lating to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  t>y  Photius. 
— [Edition*:  By  Teucher,  Lips,  1802;  and  by 
Westermann  in  Seriptora  JPottiem  Hittoria 
Oraei,  Brunsvigm,  1843.] 

Oonofa  (Kuvuira :  Kuvuirev;,  -wtTTjf,  iraior), 
a  village  in  uEtolia,  on  the  Achelous,  enlarged 
by  Arsmoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II,  and  called  after 
her  name. 

CoNsairrza  Dn,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  con- 
sisted of  six  male  and  six  female  divinities :  we 
do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus,  Vulcan, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them. 

ComnrrU  (ConsenQnus:  now  Cotenza),  chief 
town  of  the  Bruttii  on  the  River  Orathis :  here 
Alalia  died. 

Comzirrios,  P,  a  Roman  grammarian,  prob 
ably  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  gram- 
matical works,  one  published  in  the  Collection 
of  grammarians  by  Putsobius,  Hanov,  1606  (D* 
Duaina  PartUnu  OrationU,  Nomine  tt  Verbo), 
and  the  other  (Dt  BarbaritmU  tt  Metaplatmit) 
by  Buttmann,  BeroL,  1817. 

CoNsioii's  Lomgcs,  C.  1.  Proprietor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  B.O.  49,  intrusting  the  govern- 
ment to  Q.  Ligarius.  He  returned  to  Africa 
soon  afterward,  and  held  Adrumetum  for  the 
Pompeian  party.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Pom- 
peians  at  Thapeus,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Ojetuli- 
ans.— [2.  Q.  0.  Gallcs,  a  contemporary  of 
Cioero,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Verres, 
praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and  knowl- 
edge of  law. — 8.  P,  served  under  Cesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  EC.  68,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  an  experienced  soldier.] 

[Comrxlxux  (now  Contignano),  a  city  of  the 
Bruttii,  north  of  LocrL] 

Corbtahs,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after 
his  father's  death  (AD.  887)  Illyricum,  Italy, 
and  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  After 
successfully  resisting  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory  (340), 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West 
His  weak  and  profligate  character  rendered  him 
an  objeot  of  contempt,  and  he  was  slain  in  860 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper  MAomnrrma. 

ConstamtIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantine 
Chlorus  and  half-sister  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  married  to  Lieinius,  the  oolleagne  of 
Constantine  in  the  empire. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Constantius  IL  and  grand-daughter  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  married  the  Emperor  Gratian. 

CoNSTAirrlA,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantius  (vid.  Salaws).  2.  In  Phoe- 
nicia, after  the  same  (vid.  Ahtabadcs).  8.  In 
Palestine,  the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the 
819 
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sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  aleo  called 
Majuma.    4.   In  Mesopotamia.       VUL   Antomi- 

HOPOLIS. 

Conbtanttna,  daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  married  to  Haanibalianus, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gallua  Cassar. 
ConstantIna,  the  city.  Ptd  Cirta. 
ConstantinSpBlis  (Kuvoravrivov  ooAtr :  now 
ConMantinople),  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  call- 
ed it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated A.D.  880.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of 
Borne.  Thus  it  covered  seven  hills,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  regiones,  and  was  adorned 
with  various  buildings  in  imitation  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Western  world.  Its  extreme  length 
was  about  three  Roman  miles;  and  its  walls 
included  eventually  a  circumference  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  till  its 
capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of 
its  topography  and  history  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

CokstantInus.  1.  I.  Surnamed  *  the  Great," 
Roman  emperor  A.D.  806-837,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena, 
was  born  A.D.  272,  at  Naissus  (now  Nina),  a 
town  in  Upper  Mcesia.  He  was  early  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  great  distinction  under 
Galerius  in.  the  Persian  war.  Galerius  became 
jealous  of  him  and  detained  him  for  some  time 
in  the  East;  but  Constantine  at  last  contrived 
to  join  bis  father  in  Gaul  just  in  time  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Picts,  806.  His  father  died  at  York  in  the 
same  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West, 
acknowledged  Constantine  as  master  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title 
of  Caesar  only.  The  commencement  of  Con- 
stantino's reign,  however,  is  placed  in  this  year, 
though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  of  Augustus 
till  808.  Constantine  took  up  his  residence  at 
Treviri  (now  Trivet),  where  the  remains  of  his 
palace  are  still  extant.  He  governed  with  jus- 
tice and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and 
feared  by  the  neighboring  barbarians.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the 
same  year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Cas- 
sar  (S08),  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximum,  had 
seized  the  imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constan- 
tine entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Maxen- 
ius  by  marrying  his  sister  Fausta.  But  in  310 
Maximian  formed  a  plot  against  Constantine, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  at  Mas- 
silia.  Maxentius  resented  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  make  preparations  to  attack 
Coustantiue  in  Gaul.  Constantine  anticipated 
bis  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at  the  head 
ef  a  large  amry.  The  struggle  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome,  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 312.  Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the 
Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the 
river.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Constan- 
tine is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. On  bis  march  to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in 
Gaul,  or  near  Andernaeh  on  the  Rhine,  or  at 
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Verona,  he  is  said  to,  have  seen  in  the  sky  a 
luminous  cross  with   the  inscription  hi  rvrry 
vUa,  Bi  this,  Conquer  ;    and  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  last  and  decisive  battle  with  Maxen- 
tius, a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Cca- 
stantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ    The  tale  of  the  eras 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision, 
and  even  the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit   It 
was  Constantine's  interest  to  gain  the  affections 
of  his  numerous  Christian  subjects  in  bis  stray- 
gle  with  his  rivals;  and  it  was  probably  only 
self-interest  which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt 
Christianity.    But,  whether  sincere  or  not  in  hit 
conversion,  his  conduct  did  little  credit  to  the 
religion  which   he   professed.    The   miracle  of 
his  conversion  was  commemorated  by  the  im- 
perial standard  of  the  Zabarvm,  at  the  summit 
of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the  Dame  of 
Christ    Constantine,  by  bis  victory  over  Max- 
entius, became  the  sole   master  of  the  West 
Meantime  important  events  took  place   in  the 
East    On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  811,  Lreini- 
us  and  Maximums  had  divided  the  East  be- 
tween them ;  but  in  313  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween them,  Maximinus  was  defeated,  and  died 
at  Tarsus.    Thus  there  were  only  two  emper- 
ors left,  Licinius  in  the  East  and  Constantine  is 
the  West ;  aud  between  them  also  war  broke 
out  in  814,  although  Licinius  had  married  in  the 
preceding   year  CVmstantia,  the  half-sister  of 
Constantine.    Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalk 
in  Pannooia  and  afterward  at  Adrianople.     Poet 
was  tueu  concluded  on  condition  that  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constantine  lllyricum,  Mace- 
donia, and  Achaia,  814.    This  peace  continued 
undisturbed  for  nine  years,  during  which  time 
Constantine   was   frequently    engaged   in  war 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  Danube  and  (be 
Rhiue.    In  these  wars  his  son  Crispus  greatly 
distinguished  himself.    In  323  the  war  between 
Constantine  and  Licinius  was  renewed.     Licn- 
ius  was  again  defeated   in   two  great  battles, 
first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chaleedon. 
He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine  on  con- 
dition of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he  was  short- 
ly afterward  put  to  death  at  Theasalonica  by  or- 
der of  Constantine.    Constantine  was  now  sole 
master  of  the  empire.     He  resolved  to  remove 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  which  he  call- 
ed after  his  own  name  Constantinople,  or  the 
city  of  Constantine.    The  new  city  was  solemn 
ly  dedicated  in  830.     Constantino  reigned  m 
peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    In  885  he 
supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  oouneil  of  Nicma  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the 
word  Afwoioiov.    In  824  be  put  to  death  ms 
eldest  son  Crispus  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the 
truth  of  which,  however,  seems  very  doubtful 
He  died  in  May,  337,  and  was  baptized  shortly 
before  bis  death  by  Eusebius.    His  three  sons 
Constantine,    Constantius,    and    Constat)!    suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  empire. — 2.  IL  Roman  em- 
peror  887-840,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
death.    Dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  em- 
pire, he  made  war  upon  his  younger  brother 
OoQstans.  who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeat- 
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«d  and  (bun  near  Aqtrileia. — 3.  A  usurper,  who 
assumed  the  parple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Areadius  and  Houorius,  407.  He  also  obtained 
possession  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  fail 
residence  in  the  former  country.  He  reigned 
four  years,  bat  was  defeated  in  411  by  Conatan- 
thn,  the  general  of  Honorius,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  earned  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  pat  to 
death.— 4.  Constantino  is  likewise  the  name  of 
many  of  the  later  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
Of  these  Constantino  VII  Porphyrogenitua, 
who  reigned  911-959,  was  celebrated  for  his 
literary  works,  many  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

CoxaTAirnva,  1.  I.  Surnamed  Cbxobub,  "  the 
pale,''  Roman  emperor  AJ>.  806-806,  was  the 
sou  of  Eutropius.  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Clau- 
dius II.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Cnsars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  in  392, 
and  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treviri  (now  Trhva),  as  his  resi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  he  married  Theodora, 
the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian,  divorcing 
for  that  purpose  his  wife  Helena.  As  Caesar  he 
rendered  the  empire  important  services.  His 
first  effort  was  to  reunite  Britain  to  the  empire, 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Carausius,  was  gov- 
erned by  AUectus.  After  a  struggle  of  three 
years  (293-296)  with  AUectus,  Corn  tan  tin* 
established  his  authority  in  Britain.  He  was 
equally  successful  against  the  Alemanui,  whom 
he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  306,  Con- 
stantiua  and  Galenas  became  the  Augusti. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterward  (July, 
306),  at  Eboracum  (now  York),  in  Britain,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Picta,  iu  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  sou  Constantine,  afterward 
the  Great,  who  succeeded  fail.)  in  faU  share  of 
the  government — 2.  II.  Roman  emperor  887- 
361,  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great  by  his 
second  wife  Fausta.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  837,  be  received  the  East  as  his  share 
of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession  he  became 
involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  Persians, 
which  was  carried  on  with  a  few  interruptions 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  This  war 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  strug- 
gle between  bis  brothers  Constantine  and  Con- 
stant, which  ended  in  tue  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  sole  empire  of  the  West,  840.  After  the 
death  of  Coostans  in  860,  Constantius  marched 
into  the  West  in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius 
and  Vetranio,  both  of  whom  had  assumed  the 
purple.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Constantius,  and 
Magnentius  was  finally  crushed  in  SS8.  Thus 
the  whole  empire  agam  became  subject  to  one 
ruler.  In  364  Constantius  put  to  death  his  cous- 
in Callus,  whom  be  had  left  in  command  of  the 
East,  wbQe  he  marched  against  the  usurpers  in 
the  West  In  366  Constantius  made  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Callus,  Ctesar,  and  sent  him  into 
Qaul  to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian 
was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at 
Paris.  Constantius  prepared  for  war  and  set 
out  for  Europe,  but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia, 
862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Julian. — 3.  III.  A 
distinguished  general  of  Ifonorius,  emperor  of 
the  West  AD.  421.    He  defeated  the  usurper 


Constantine  in  411,  and  also  fought  successfully 
against  the  barbarians.  He  was  rewarded  for 
these  services  with  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sis- 
ter of  Honorius.  In  421  he  was  declared  Augus- 
tus by  Honorius,  but  died  in  the  seventh  month 
of  bis  reign. 

Oomos,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.,  V\  calls  him  Neptunua  Equeetria, 
He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret 
deliberations,  but  he  was  most  probably  a  god 
of  the  lower  world.  Respecting  his  festival  of 
the  ConnuUia,  vid,  Diet  of  Ant,  t.  v. 
_  [Contbbtaxi,  a  people  of  Hispania  TarraeoneD- 
su,  in  the  eastern  part  of  modern  Murcia  and 
western  part  of  Valencia :  in  their  territory  lay 
Carthago  Nova.] 

CosmisiA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  southeast  of  Bar- 
agoua. 

CoNvins,  a  people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Pyr- 
enees and  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Lata.  Their  chief  town  was  Luonumw 
(now  Bt  Btrtrand  dt  Commingtt),  situated  on  a 
solitary  rock:  in  its  neighborhood  were  celebra- 
ted warm  baths,  Aqua  Comtkhaidm  (now  Bag- 
nerst). 

06M  (Kdsru  :  Koxaievc  ■  near  Topoglia),  an 
ancient  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from 
this  place.  It  was  originally  situated  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  lake,  which  island  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  main/ land  by  a  mole. 

Coram  (Koiralc  teuvrj),  a  lake  in  Bceotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
River  Cephieus,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Eubcean  Sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  Kataboihra  by  the  modern  Creeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Carman,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequent- 
ly different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the 
towns  situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orchomenus, 
Onehestus,  Copie,  Ac;  but  the  name  Copais 
eventually  became  the  most  common,  because 
near  Cops  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  the  deep- 
est and  are  never  dried  up.  In  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes  a 
green  meadow,  in  whioh  eattle  are  pastured. 
The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized  iu  an- 
tiquity, and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in  modern 
times. 

Coram  or  Corns  (Katfv,  Arriaa,  KiifiK, 
Strab. :  now  Oabul),  the  only  grand  tributary  river 
which  flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  west  It 
was  the  boundary  between  India  and  Ariaua. 

CordNira,  0,  praetor  B.O.  49,  fought  on  the 
side  of  Pompey ;  he  was  proscribed  by  the'  tri- 
umvirs in  48,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honor. 

CoraiTis  (Koirpdrift :  now  Ab*ah,  a  river  of 
Susiana,  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  Pasitigris 
on  its  western  side. 

CoFBEOs  (Ko»rpri;f),  son  of  Pelops,  who,  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycena, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

Coptos  (Kojrrof :  ruins  at  Kofi),  a  city  of  the 
Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lav  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebes.    Un- 
der the  Ptolemies  it  was  the  central  point  of 
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the  commerce  with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of 
Berenice  and  Myos-Hormos.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Diocletian,  but  again  became  a  considerable 
place.  The  neighborhood  was  celebrated  for  its 
emeralds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  produced 
also  a  light  wine. 

C5ba  (Coranus:  now  Cori),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium,  in  the  Volscian  Mountains,  southeast  of 
Velitrse,  said  to  bare  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Corax.  At  Cori  there  are  remains  of  Oyclopian 
walls  and  of  an  ancient  temple. 

CSbaoesIom  (Kopaicqaiov :  DOW  Alaya),  a  very 
strong  city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of 
Pamphylia,  standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and 
possessing  a  good  harbor.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Cilicia  which  opposed  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  Alexander,  and,  after  its  strength 
had  been  tried  more  than  once  in  the  wars  of 
the  Seleucidsa,  it  became  at  last  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Oilician  pirates,  and  was  taken  by 
Pompey. 

[CoaAuus  (KapuXwc,  also  Kovuptor).  1.  A 
river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Peneus. — 2.  A 
river  of  Boeotia,  near  Coronea,  flowing  into  the 
Oopais  Laous.] 

CobassLe  (Kopaooitu),  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  Sea,  southwest  of  Icaria.  They 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with 
the  islands  Cobs&s  or  Ooasls  (Kopaeat  or  Kop- 
auu\  off  the  Ionian  coast,  and  opposite  the  prom- 
ontory Ampeloe  in  Samoa, 

Cobax  (Kopafl  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers  that  he  became  the  leading 
man  in  Syracuse  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  B.C.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  Ttxyi) 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

[Cobax  (K&wf).  1.  (Now  Coraea  or  Vardhuri 
according  to  Leake),  a  mountain 'in  .AStolia,  near 
Naupactus. — 2.  (Now  Cape  Aynda  I),  a  promon- 
tory of  Chersonesus  Taunca.1 

[Cobbio.  1.  (Now  Berga),  a  city  of  Eispania 
Tarraconensis. — 2.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the 
JEqui  in  Latium,  captured  by  Ooriolanus;  at  a 
later  period  by  ths  Volsoi,] 

CoebClo,  Cm.  DomMus,  a  distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  AJJ.  47  be  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army,  he  continued  faithful  to  Ne- 
ro, but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influenoe, 
invited  him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at 
Cenchreas,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged 
his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaiming, "  Well  de- 
served I" 

Coboyba  (Klpicvpa,  later  KSpicvpa:  Kepxvp- 
atos :  now  Corfu,  from  the  Byaantine  KopvAu),  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epn-us, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  but  of  very 
unequal  breadth.  It  is  generally  mountainous, 
but  possesses  many  fertile  valleys.  Its  two 
chief  towns  were  Corcyra,  the  modern  town  of 
Corfu,  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  ooast,  and 
Caseiope,  north  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homerie 
Sobxbia  (Zx'pai),  where  the  enterprising  and 
sea-loving  Phteacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their 
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king  Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  alas 
borne  the  name  of  Dbifaxe  (Apnravij),  or  the 
"  Sickle,"  in  ancient  times.  About  B.C.  700  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersieraies, 
one  of  the  Bacckiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Libor- 
nians,  who  were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It 
soon  became  rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive 
commerce ;  it  founded  many  colonies  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  Kpidamnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas,  Anae- 
torium;  and  it  exercised  such  influenoe  in  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas  as  to  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Corinth.  Thus  the  two  states  early 
became  involved  in  war,  and  about  B.C.  664  a 
battle  was  fought  between  their  fleets,  which  is 
memorable  as  the  most  ancient  sea-fight  on  re- 
oord.  At  a  later  period,  Corcyra,  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians,  became 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  481.  Shortly  afterward  her  power  declined 
in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in  which  both 
the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against  each 
other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  rest  of  Greece.  Corfu  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  ths 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

CoHcf  ba  Nigra  (now  Curzola,  in  Slavonic 
Karkar),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sur- 
named  the  "Black"  on  account  of  its  numerous 
forests,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated 
Corcyra.  It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  same 
name,  founded  by  Cnidos. 

CordCba  (now  Cordova),  one  of  the  largest  cit- 
ies in  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Batica,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bffitis ;  made  a  Roman  colony 
B.C.  152,  and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  be- 
cause some  Roman  patricians  settled  there;  ta- 
ken by  Caesar  in  46  because  it  sided  with  the 
Pompeians ;  birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas  and 
of  Lucan,  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  but  is  now  a  decay- 
ing place  with  56,000  inhabitants. 

Cordubne.     Fid  GoBOTEira. 

Cobdus,  ObbmCtius,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  AD.  25 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Oas- 
sius  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  As  the  empe- 
ror had  determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation.  His  works 
were  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  some  copies 
were  preserved  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by 
his  friends. 

Cobs  (Kopi;),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which  Per- 
sephone is  often  called.     Vxd.  Pkbsxfhokk. 

Cobbsbus  (Kopeoooc).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  forty  stadia  (four  geographical  miles)  from 
Ephesus,  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  at  its 
foot— 2.  A  town  in  ths  island  of  Ceos.  Vtd. 
Ceos. 

CortMdm  (Corfiniensis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samnium,  not  far  from  the  A  tern  as,  strong- 
ly fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which 
the  Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the 
new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which 
account  it  was  called  Italica. 

Oobdina  (Kopiwa)  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tana- 
gra  in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  oa 
aooount  of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  Sh« 
flourished  about  BO.  490,  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  n> 
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etructed,  and  over  whom  she  gained  a  victory 
at  the  public  games  at  Thebes.  Her  poems 
vera  written  in  the  Mohc  dialect  They  were 
oolleeted  in  fire  books,  and  were  chiefly  lyrical 
Only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved; 
[published  in  the  collections  of  Schneidewint 
JPotta  Megiaei,  (Jotting,  1 889,  and  of  -Bergk,  Pot- 
to Lyriei  Graci,  Lipa,  1843.1 

CoactTHficCT  Isthmus  ('loHudf  Kopivdov), 
often  called  simply  the  Isthmus,  lay  between  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs,  and  connected  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  main  land  or  Hellas  prop- 
er. In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  forty  stadia  or 
fire  Roman  miles  across  :  here  was  the  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidonl  and  here  the  Isthmian 
games  were  celebrated  ;  and  here,  also,  was  the 
JKoleot  (A/oAxof),  or  road  by  which  ships  were 
dragged  across  from  the  Bay  of  Schrenus  to  the 
harbor  of  Leehieum.  Four  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Ju- 
lius Cssaar,  Caligula,  and  "Nero. 

GoaoiTHlXcug  Sinus  (Kopivduucoc  or  KopfVoVof, 
toXroc :  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto),  the  gulf  between 
the  north  of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins, 
according  to  some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous  in  ^Etolia  and  the  promontory  Arazus  in 
Aehaia,  according  to  others  at  the  straits  be- 
tween Rbium  and  Antirrhium.  In  early  times 
h  was  called  the  Crisssan  Gulf  (Kpisttalof  koX- 
roe),  and  its  eastern  part  the  Alcyonian  Sea  (17 
'kAxvovic  ddXaooa). 

Coanrraus  (KoptvOof :  Kopivdioc),  called  in 
Homer  Ephtju  ('E^vprj),  a  city  on  the  above- 
mentioned  isthmus.  Its  territory,  called  Co- 
livniiA  (KoptvBla),  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isthmus,  with  the  adjacent  part  ofthe 
Peloponnesus :  it  was  bounded  north  by  Mega- 
rig  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  south  by  ArgoUs, 
west  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  and  east  by  the 
Saronic  Guff.  In  the  north  and  south  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a  plain 
with  a  solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising  from 
it,  Uie  Acrocoeikthos  ('AKponSpivdoc),  nineteen 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  cit- 
adel of  Corinth.  The  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  northern  side  of  this  mountain;  and  the 
walla,  which  included  the  Acroeorinthus,  were 
eighty-six  stadia  in  circumference.  It  had  two 
harbors,  Cknchbxs  and  Schojnus  on  the  east, 
or  Saronic  Gulf,  and  one,  Lechjeuk,  on  the  west 
er  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  favorable  position  be- 
tween two  seas,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  goods 
round  Peloponnesus,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  could  be  transported  across  the  Isthmus, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great  com- 
nereial  prosperity,  and  made  it  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
navy  was  numerous  and  powerful.  At  Corinth 
the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthians 
tod  their  colonists  the  Ooreyrteans.  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambracu,  Coreyra,  Apollooia,  Poti- 
on, Ac.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent 
baOdings,  and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except 
Athens,  were  the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so 
ameh  vigor  and  success.  Its  commerce  brought 
peat  wealth  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  with  their 
wealth,  they  became  luxurious  and  lioeotious. 
Thus  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  pre- 


vailed in  this  city,  and  in  her  temples  a  vast 

number  of  courtesans  was  maintained.  Corinth 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  jEolic  race. 
Here  ruled  the  JSolio  Sisyphus  and  his  descend- 
ants. On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Heraclid  AlCtes.  The  conquering  Dori- 
ans became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  ^Eolian  in- 
habitants subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and 
his  descendants  had  reigned  for  five  generations, 
rovality  was  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  was  es- 
tablished an  oligarchical  form  of  government, 
confined  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Baochia- 
dte.  This  family  was  expelled  B.C.  665  by  Of- 
sklus,  who  became  tyrant,  and  reigned  thirty 
years.  He  was  succeeded,  625,  by  his  son  Pi 
Buxom,  who  reigned  forty  years.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  685,  his  nephew  Psammeti- 
chus  reigned  for  three  years,  and  on  his  fall  in 
681,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocra- 
cy. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  846  Ti- 
mophanes  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city,  but  he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timo- 
leon.  It  maintained  its  independence  till  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  ita 
citadel  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonian  troops. 
This  garrison  was  expelled  by  Aratus  in  243, 
whereupon  Corinth  joined  the  Acbsan  league, 
to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  in  146  by  L.  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  who  treated  it  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner.  Its  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  its  works  of  art,  which  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome;  its  buildings  were  razed  to  the 
ground;  and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lumen  to 
tiu*  Gratia,  as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a 
century  it  lay  in  ruins ;  only  the  buildings  on 
the  Acropolis  and  a  few  temples  remained  stand- 
ing. In  46  it  was  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled 
it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and  descendants 
of  freedmen.  It  was  now  called  Colonia  Julia 
Oorinlhtu  ;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Aehaia,  and  soon  recovered  much 
of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  became  noted  for  its  former  licentiousness,  as 
we  see  from  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated  by  seven 
Doric  columns,  which  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

_  CobMlImus,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  original 
name  was  C.  or  On.  Mareiut,  and  he  received 
the  surname  Coriolanus  from  the  heroism  he 
displayed  at  the  capture  of  the  Volsoian  town 
of  Oorioli.  His  haughty  bearing  toward  the 
commons  excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
they  refused  to  elect  him.  After  this,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  city,  and  a  Greek' 
prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the 
commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile,  B.C.  491.  He  now  took  refuge  among 
the  Volscians,  and  promised  tu  assist  them  in 
war  against  the  Romans.  Attius  TuUius,  the 
king  of  the  Volscians,  appointed  Coriolanus 
general  of  the  Volseian  army.  Coriolanus  took 
many  towns,  and  advanced  unresisted  till  kt 
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tame  to  the  foua  Cluilia,  or  Oluilian  dike  close 
to  Rome,  489.  Here  be  encamped,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, in  alarm,  sent  to  him  embassy  after  em- 
bassy, consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state.  But  he  would  listeu  to  none  of 
them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons  of  Rome, 
beaded  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus, 
and  Volumnia,  his  wife,  with  his  two  little  chil- 
dren, came  to  bis  tent  His  mother's  reproach- 
es, und  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  ma- 
trons, bent  bis  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army, 
and  lived  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his 
death,  though  other  traditions  relate  lhat  he  was 
killed  by  the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their 
country. 

Corioli  (CoriolSnus),  a  town  in  Latium,  cap- 
ital of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which,  in 
B.C.  493,  C.  Mareius  obtained  the  surname  of 
Coriolanus. 

Cormaba  (Kop/iaoa),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
pby  lia  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Man- 
bus. 

Cornelia.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  B.C.  881.— 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio 
Africaous  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 
— 8.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him 
the  mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and 
Caius.  She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished, 
and  united  iu  her  person  the  severe  virtues  of 
the  old  Romnn  matron,  with  the  superior  knowl- 
edge and  refinement  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail iu  the  higher  classes  at  Rome.  She  super- 
intended with  the  greatest  care  the  education 
of  her  sons,  whom  she  survived.  She  was  al- 
most idolized  by  the  people,  who  erected  a 
statue  to  her,  with  the  inscription  Cornelia, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.— 4.  Daughter  of  L. 
Cinna,  married  to  0.  Caesar,  afterward  dictator. 
She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  in 
his  qiuestorship,  68. — 6.  Daughter  of  Metellus 
Scipio,  married  first  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of 
the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Parthian*,  S3.  Next  year  she  mar- 
ried Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
teuderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterward  returned  to  Rome, 
and  received  from  Ccesar  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band, which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

COENEUA  0RE8TIM.A.        Vid.  OttESTILLA. 

Cornelia  Gens,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  families  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of 
the  patrician  families  are,  Arvina,  Cetheous, 
Cinna,  Cossus,  Dolabella,  Lentulub,  Malu- 
OINEN8I8,  Mammdla,  Merula,  Ruvinus,  Sctfio, 
Sisbnxa,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  ple- 
beian families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Chryboqonus, 
eta,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

Corneuub  Nepob,     Fid  Nepos. 

CoRNioflLOM  (Corniculauus),  a  town  in  La- 
tium, in  the  mountains  north  of  Tibur,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Tarquioius  Priscus,  and  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius. 

CoBMlnoiuB.  1.  Qr,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  69,  and  one  of  Cic- 
ero's oompetitors  for  the  consulship  in  64. 
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When  the  Catilinsrian  oonspirators  were  ar- 
rested, Cethegus  was  committed  to  his'  care.— 
2.  Q,  son  of  No.  1.  In  the  civil  war  (48)  he 
was  qntestor  of  Cepsar,  who  sent  him  into  Illyr- 
icum  with  the  title  of  proprietor:  he  reduced 
jhis  province  to  obedience.  In  46  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria,  and  in  44 
governor  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa,  when 
he  was  at  the  time  of  CtEsar's  death.  He  main- 
tained this  province  for  the  senate,  but  on  the 
establishment  of  the  triumvirate  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Sextius.  Cornificiua 
was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  authorship  of  the  "  Rhetor- 
ica  ad  Herenoium,'*  usually  printed  with  Cie- 
cero's works;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  Ilia 
Oornificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  si 
the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric  was  probably 
a  different  person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking 
of. — 8.  L,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  iu 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  35. 

Cornus,  a  town  on  the  west  of  Sardinia. 

CornOtub,  L.  Ann-bus,  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Leptia  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  slave,  and  was 
emancipated  by  the  Aiineei.  He  was  the  teach- 
er and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  has  ded- 
icated his  fifth  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him 
his  library  and  money.  He  was  banished  by 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  He  wrote 
a  large  number  of  works,  all  of  which  ore  lost : 
the  most  important  of  them  was  on  Aristotle's 
Categories. — [Edition*:  by  Osann,  Cornutv 
(Phurnutus)  de  Natvra  Dcorum,  GottiDg,  1844.1 

Corcebus  (Kooojfior).  1.  A  Phrygian,  son  of 
Mygdon,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans :  he  was  slain 
by  Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes. — 2.  An  Elean, 
who  gained  the  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the 
Olympic  games,  B.O.  716 :  from  this  time  the 
Olympiads  begin  to  be  reckoned. 

CoaoifE  (Kopuvrj:  Kooovevr,  -vtuei; :  now  Co- 
ron),  a  town  in  Messenia  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  founded  B.O.  371  by  the 
Messenians  after  their  return  to  their  native 
country,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans : 
it  possessed  several  public  buildings,  and  in  its 
neighborhood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 

CorOnea  (Kopuveia  :  Kopucoior,  Koouvetof, 
■vioc).  1.  (Near  modern  Camari),  a  town  in 
Bceotia,  southwest  of  the  Lake  Copais,  situate 
on  a  height  between  the  rivers  Phalarus  and 
Coralius ;  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  league  ;  io 
its  neighborhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Itoa- 
ia,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamboaotia  wa* 
celebrated  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotians  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under 
Tolmides,  B.C.  447  ;  and  here  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  allied  Greeks,  394. — 2.  A  town  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

CorSnh  (Kopovif).  1.  The  mother  of  jEsod- 
LApma. — 2.  Daughter  of  Pborooeus,  king  of  Pho- 
cis,  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena)  into  a 
crow  when  pursued  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

[Goronta  (Kopovra),  a  city  of  Acaraania,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.] 

[Cobonus  (Kopuvof).  1.  Son  of  Cameus,  and 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  Lapitlue ;  slain  by  Her- 
cules.— 2.  Son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sis- 
yphus, reputed  founder  of  Coram*.] 
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CorisU  (Kopocla,  also  Kopatai),  a  town  in 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

Corsica,  called  Cyrncs  by  the  Greeks  (Kip- 
»e;:  Kipvtoc,  K.vpvaiac,  Conns:  now  Cornea), 
an  inland  north  of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  the  seven  large  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  ancients,  however, 
exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the  size  of  the 
island  ;  its  greatest  length  is  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
Sfty-one.  It  is  mountainous,  and  was  not  much 
cultivated  in  antiquity.  A  range  of  mountains 
running  from  south  to  north  separates  it  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  half  was  more 
cultivated,  while  the  western  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax 
were  the  principal  productions  of  the  island; 
but  the  honey  had  a  bitter  taste,  from  the  yew- 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded  (Cyrnt- 
at  taxoM,  Virg,  JEW,  ix,  30).  The  inhabitants 
were  a  rode  mountain  rate,  addicted  to  robbery, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  agriculture.  Even 
iii  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  their  charac- 
ter had  not  much  improved,  as  we  see  from  the 
description  of  Seneca,  who  was  banished  to  this 
island.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  been  Iberians;  but  in  early  times  Ligu- 
rians,  Tyrrhenians,  Carthaginians,  and  even 
Greeks  (vid  Aliria),  settled  in  the  island.  It 
was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Punic  war,  but  soon 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded 
several  colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  Mabiana  and  Aiiria. 

UobsOts  (KopooTri :  ruins  at  JErtey),  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Masnas  or  Saocoras  (now  Wadyel-Seba), 
which  Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

CortO.ia  (Cortouensis :  now  Cortona),  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  northwest  of 
tbeTrasimene  Lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally called  Corythui  from  its  reputed  found- 
er Corythus,  who  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  Dardanus.  It  is  also  called  Croton,  Cothor- 
nia,  Cyrtonium,  Ac  The  Creiton  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (L,  67)  was  probably  Creston  in 
Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  modern  writ- 
ers have  supposed.  Cortona  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbriaus,  then 
to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgions,  and 
subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Pelasgic 
walls  of  this  city  are  seme  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  all  Italy :  there  is  one  fragment  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  composed 
of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 

CoruhcAnIus,  Tt,  consul  B.C.  280,  with  P. 
Valerius  Ltevinus,  fought  with  success  against 
the  Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  created  pontifex  maxinius. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
age,  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  pon- 
tifical and  civil  law,  and  was  the  first  person  at 
Rome  who  gave  regular  instruction  in  law. 

"otvijtos  Msssala.     Vid  Mi 
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Coavus,  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  most  Dins* 
trious  men  iu  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He 
obtained  the  surname  of  Corvus,  or  "  Raven," 
because,  when  serving  as  military  tribune  under 
Comillus,  B.C  849,  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  a  gigantic  Gaul  to  single  combat,  and  was 
assisted  in  the  conflict  by  a  raven  which  settled 
upon  his  helmet,  and  flew  in  the  face  of  the  bar- 
barian. He  was  six  times  consul  B.C.  S48,  346, 
343,  885,  300,  299,  and  twice  dictator,  342,  301, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the  most 
memorable  services  to  his  country.  His  most 
brilliant  victories  were  gained  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, 348,  when  be  defeated  the  Sauinites  at 
Mount  Gaurus  and  at  Suessula ;  and  in  his  other 
consulships  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  He  reached 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

Corybantes,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  in 
Pbrygia,  who  celebrated  ber  worship  with  en- 
thusiastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  auu 
the  cymbal  They  are  often  identified  with  the 
Curetes  and  the  Idoan  Dactyli,  and  thus  are 
said  to  have  been  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
in  Crete.    They  were  called  Galli  at  Rome. 

CobycU  (KupvKta  or  Kopvicic),  a  nymph  who 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  orLy 
coreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycion  cave  in 
Mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  Corycidn  Nympha. 

Corycus  (KupvKoc :  Kuoukiot,  Coryoius).  1. 
(Now  Koraka),  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  southwestern  promontory  of 
the  Erythraean  peninsula. — 2.  A  city  of  ram- 
phylia,  near  Phaselis  and  mount  Olympus :  colo- 
nized afresh  by  Attalus  II.  Philadelpbus  ;  taken, 
and  probably  destroyed,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauri- 
cus. — 3.  (Rums  opposite  the  island  of  Khorgot), 
a  city  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good  harbor, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  and  the  Ca- 
lycadnus.  Twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
miles)  from  the  city  was  a  grotto  or  glen  in  the 
mountains,  called  the  Corycion  Cave  (Kupiixiof 
<5vrpov),  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  also  famous 
for  its  saffron.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  Corycus 
was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CSrydallus  (KopviaXXoc :  KopviaXXeic),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippc- 
thoontis,  situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from 
that  of  Elewis. 

CoaYFHAsiuit  (KopvQuoiov),  a  promontory  in 
Messenia,  inclosing  the  harbor  of  Pylos  on  the 
north,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 
(uow  Old  Navarino). 

Cobytbus  (Kopuflof).  1.  An  Italian  hero,  son 
of  Jupiter,  husband  of  Electro,  and  father  of 
Iasius  and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  founded 
Corythus  (now  Cortona). — [2.  Son  of  Marmarus, 
wounded  Pelates  with  a  javelin  at  the  marriage 
festival  of  Perseus.] 

COs,  C60s,  CSus  (Kuc ,  Kouf :  Kuoc ,  Cous :  now 
Ko*,  Stance),  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades, 
lay  off  the  coast  of  Curia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ce 
ramie  Gulf,  opposite  to  Halicamassus.  In  early 
times  it  was  called  Meropis  and  Nymphasu.  It 
was  colonized  by  jEolians,  but  became  a  mora- 
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ber  oi  the  Dorian  confederacy.  Its  chief  city, 
Cos,  stoood  od  the  northeast  side  of  the  island, 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  had  a  good  harbor. 
Near  it  stood  the  Asclepieum,  or  temple  of  As- 
clepius  (jE&culapins),  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  As- 
clepiadoe,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island 
was  very  fertile;  its  chief  productions  were 
wine,  ointments,  and  the  light  transparent  dress- 
es called  "  Cos  Testes.'  ft  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  physician  Hippocrates,  who  was  an  As- 
clepiad,  of  the  poet  Philetas,  and  of  the  painter 
Applies,  wjjose  pictures  of  Antigonus  and  of 
Veous  Anadyomene  adorned  the  Asclepieum. 
Under  the  Romans,  Cos  was  favored  by  Clau- 
dius, who  made  it  a  free  state,  and  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of  Cos  after  its 
destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

C6sa  or  Cossa  (Cossanus).  1.  (Now  Ante- 
Jonia,  about  fire  miles  southeast  of  Orbetello),  a 
city  of  Etruria,  near  the  sea,  with  a  good  har- 
bor, called  JHereulii  Portia,  was  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  B.C.  278,  and  received  iu  197  an 
addition  of  one  thousand  colonists.  There  are 
still  extensive  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
built  of  polygonal  masonry. — 2.  A  town  in  Lu- 
cania.  Dear  Thurii. — [8.  (Now  Com),  or  Cosas, 
a  river  of  Latium,  near  Frnsino.] 

CosconIcs.  1.  C,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.C.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites. — 2.  C,  prater 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  03  ;  governed  in  the 
following  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain ; 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  in  59,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius 
Cawar,  but  died  in  this  year. — 3.  C,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  69,  ssdile  67,  and  one  of  the  judices  at 
the  trial  of  P.  Sextius,  66. 

Cosmas  (Koo/iof),  commonly  called  Indioo- 
VLKUSTK8  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
686.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment 
of  a  merchant,  and  visited  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  To- 
voypaQia  Xpumavtuq,  Topographia  Christiana, 
in  twelve  books,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
extant 

Cosboks.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  Vi&  Absa- 
ora,  No.  25.-2.  King  of  Persia.      Vid.  Sassa- 

HIDJt 

Cos&sa  (Koaaaia),  a  district  in  and  about 
Mount  Zagros,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Susiano, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  in- 
habited by  a  rude,  warlike,  predatory  people, 
(he  Cossiei  (Koacatot),  whom  the  Persian  kings 
never  subdued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  purchased 
their  quiet  by  paying  them  tribute.  Alexander 
conquered  them  (B.C.  326-824),  and  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  them  in  subjection  ;  after  his  death 
they  soon  regained  their  independence.  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
modern  name  of  Susiana,  Kkuzittan,  and  is  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

Cossus,  -Cobn&xIds,  the  name  of  several  il- 
lustrious Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic    Of  these   the  most  celebrated  was ' 
Ser.   Cornelius   Cossus,   consul    B.C.   428,   who ! 
killed  Lar  Tolumuius,  the  king  of  the  Veii,  in 
single  oombat,  and   dedicated  his  spoil*  in  the '. 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — the  second  of  the 
three  instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima  were 
won. 

Cosstrrfog,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  the  tern 
pie  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Athens, 
about  B.C.  168,  in  the  most  lnaguificent  Corinth- 
ian style. 

Cogf  ba  (now  Pantelaria),  also  written  Cos- 
syra,  Oosyrus,  Oosura,  Cossura,  a  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

Cothon.     Vid  Carthago. 
CotIso,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  ia 
the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

Cotta,  AuKELfus.  1.  C,  consul  B.O.  262  and 
248)  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success. — 2.  C, 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Cauls  in  the  north  of  Italy. — 3.  L,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  164,  and  consul  144. — 4.  K,  consul 
119,  opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune 
of  the  plebs. — 5.  C,  was  accused  under  the  lex 
Varia,  91,  of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian 
allies,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82; 
and  in  75  he  was  consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He 
obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  died  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Rome.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Be  Oralore,  and  the  De  Natura 
Beorum,  in  the  latter  of  which  works  he  main- 
tains the  cause  of  the  Academics. — 6.  M,  broth- 
er of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licioius  Lucul- 
lus,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and  was 
defeated  by  Mithradates  near  Chalcedon. — 7. 
L,  brother  of  Nos.  6  and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Avrelia  jvdicia- 
ria)  which  intrusted  the  iudicia  to  the  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  aerani.  He  was  consul  W 
with  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  oonsuk 
elect,  P.  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pastas,  had 
been  condemned  of  ambitus.  He  supported 
Cicero  during  his  consulship,  and  proposed  his 
recall  from  exile.  In  the  civil  war  he  joined 
Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  L.  AuacNCDLSros,  one  of  Csssar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabmns  in 
the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  B.C. 
64.     Vid.  Ambiobix. 

Corrfus,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ii- 
gurian  tribes  in  the  Cottion  Alps,  which  derived 
their  name  from  him.  Vid.  Alpes.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus,  who  granted  him  the  sover- 
eignty over  twelve  of  the  tribes,  with  the  title  of 
Praefectus.  Cottius  thereupon  made  roads  over 
the  Alps,  and  erected  (B.C.  8)  at  Segusio  (now 
Suza)  a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
extant  at  the  present  day.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upou  whom  Claudius 
conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  his 
kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Nero. 

Cottds,  a  giant  with  one  hundred  hands,  son 
of  Uranus  (Ccelns)and  Geaa  (Terra). 

[CoTYAfuM  or  CoTUfra  (KoTVaetov  or  Ko- 
ndiiov :  now  Kivtayah),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epio- 
tetus  on  the  Tbymbris.] 

Corf  la,  L  Yabius,  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina,  & 
0  48. 

Cor$uw(KirvAor),  the  highest  peak  of  Mount 
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COTTOBA. 

Ida  in  the  Troad,  containing  the  source!  of  Uie 
rivers  Scamander,  Granicus,  and  jfieepus. 

CotxSba  (Korvopa),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Tiboreni,  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  at  the  west  end  of  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope. 
The  foundation  of  Pharnacia  reduced  it  to  in- 
significance. 

COTTS    OT     COTTTTO     (K&TVf    OT    KoTVTTtS),    a 

Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Ootyttia 
(vid.  Diet  of  Ant,  t.  v.),  resembled  that  of  the 
Phrygian  Oybele,  and  was  oelebrated  with  licen- 
tious revelry.  In  later  times  her  worship  was 
introduced  at  Athens  and  Corinth.  Those  who 
celebrated  her  festival  were  called  Bapta,  from 
the  purifications  which  were  originally  connect- 
ed with  the  solemnity. 

Cotts  (KcrurV  1.  King  of  Thrace  B.O.  382- 
868,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  earned  on  war.  with  them  toward  the 
elose  of  his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguin- 
ary, and  was  much  addicted  to  gross  luxury 
and  drunkenness.  He  was  murdered  by  two 
brothers  whose  father  he  had  injured. — 2.  King 
of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  assisted  Perseus 
against  Rome,  B.O.  188.  His  son  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon  he 
sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans.— 3.  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part 
against  Caesar  with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of 
Thrace,  son  of  RbcBtnetalces,  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war 
with  his  uncle  Rhescuporis,  by  whom  he  was 
murdered,  AD.  19.  Ovid,  during  bis  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  him  (Ex  Pont. 

CaXoos  (Kpuyoe),  a  mountain  consisting  of 
eight  summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus 
to  the  west,  and  formiug,  at  its  extremity,  the 
southwestern  promontory  of  Lyoia  (now  Yedy- 
Boaroon,  I  e,  Seven  Capet).  Some  of  its  sum- 
mits show  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  the  an- 
cients had  a  tradition  to  the  same  effect  At 
its  foot  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
sea-sbore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Paral- 
lel to  it,  north  of  the  River  Glaucus,  was  the 
chain  of  Anticrfigus.  The  greatest  height  of 
Cragus  exceeds  three  thousand  feet 

[CkaxbCsa  (Kpdfi6ovaa\  1.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lycian  Olympus,  one  hundred 
stadia  (ten  geographical  miles)  from  Phaselis. 
— 2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Corycus.] 

Cauuc  (Kpavdti),  the  island  to  whioh  Paris 
first  carried  Heleu  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn, 
IL,  iil,  445),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island 
off  Grthium  in  Lacania,  by  others  to  be  the  isl- 
and Helena  off  Attica,  and  by  others,  again,  to 
be  Cythero. 

Ca-ixIcB  (Koavaof),  king  of  Attica,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Am- 
phictyon. 

Cbanii  or  Cbamum  (Kpuvioi,  Kpaviov.  Kpu- 
rue :  now  Krania,  near  Argottoli),  a  town  of 
CephaUenia,  on  the  southern  coast 

CkanOx  or  Cbajwom  (Kpavuv,  Kpawuv : 
Kparvuvioe  :  now  Sarliki  or  Tteret),  in  ancient 
times  Efbtba,  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thenar 
■y,  not  far  from  Lerwtsa. 


CRASSU8,  LICINIUa 

CsAirroa  (KpavTop),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an 
Academic  philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under 
Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  B.C. 
300.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  Plato's  works.  Most  of  his 
writings  related  to  moral  subject*  (Hor,  J£p, 
l,  2,  4).  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
On  Grief,  of  which  Cicero  made  great  use  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Tusoulan  Disputations,  and 
in  the  Contolatio,  which  he  composed  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

Cba8sIpk8  Funics,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  the 
second  husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  R 
0.  66,  but  from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterward 
divorced. 

Cbasbos,  Licfrfcs.  1.  P,  pnetor  RO.  176, 
and  consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  Perseus. — 2.  0,  brother  of  No.  1,  pra- 
ter 172,  and  consul  168. — 3.  0,  probably  son  of 
No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  146,  was  distinguish- 
ed a*  a  popular  leader.— 4.  P,  surnamed  Divet 
or  Rich,  elected  pontifex  maximus  212,  curule 
ffldile  211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205.  with 
Scipio  Afnconus,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  Hannibal  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He 
died  183. — 6.  P,  surnamed  Divet  Mucianw,  son 
of  P.  Mucins  Sceevola,  was  adopted  by  the  son 
of  No.  4.  In  181  he  was  consul  and"  pontifex 
maximus,  and  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank 
who  went  beyond  Italy.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  He  was  a  good  orator  and  jurist — 
6.  M,  surnamed  Agelattut,  because  he  is  said 
never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of  Cras 
sua  the  triumvir. — 7.  P,  surnamed  Divet,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licioia,  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on 
war  in  Spain  for  some  years.  He  was  censor 
89  with  L  Julius  Cesar.  In  the  civil  war  be 
took  part  with  Sulla,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  when  Marius  and  Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  87. — 8.  M,  surnamed  Divet,  the  trium- 
vir, younger  son  of  No.  7.  His  life  was  spared 
by  Cinna  after  the  death  of  his  father;  but, 
fearing  Cinna,  he  afteward  escaped  to  Spain, 
where  he  concealed  himself  for  eight  months 
On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  he  collected  some 
forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  whence  he 
passed  into  Italy  in  88  and  joined  Sulla,  on 
whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  be  was  rewarded 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus 
greatly  increased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  pas- 
sion was  money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  its  accumulation.  He  was  a  keen  and  saga 
oious  speculator.  He  bought  multitudes  of 
slaves,  aud,  in  order  to  increase  their  value,  had 
them  instructed  in  lucrative  arts.  He  worked 
silver  mines,  cultivated  farms,  and  built  bouses, 
which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In  71  he  was  ap- 
pointed pnetor  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators ;  he  de- 
feated Spartacus,  who  was  shun  in  the  battle, 
and  he  was  honored  with  an  ovation.  Id  70 
Crassus  was  consul  with  Pompey ;  he  enter- 
tained the  populace  at  a  banquet  often  thousand 
tables,  and  distributed  corn  enough  to  supply  the 
family  of  every  citiaen  for  three  months.  He 
837 
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CRAST1NUS. 


CRATHBS. 


Ad  not)  however,  co-operate  cordially  with  Pom- 

Eiy,  of  whose  superior  influence  be  was  jealous, 
e  was  afterward  reconciled  to  Pompey  by  ess- 
tar's  mediation,  and  thus  was  formed  between 
them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvirate.  (Vid. 
p.  168,  a.)  In  65  Crassus  was  again  consul 
with  Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of 
Syria,  where  he  hoped  both  to  increase  bis 
wealth  and  to  acquire  military  glory  by  attack- 
ing the  Parthians.  He  set  out  for  his  province 
before  the  expiration  of  his  oonsulship,  and  con- 
tinued bis  march  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able omens  which  occurred  to  him  at  almost 
every  step.  Alter  crossing  the  Euphrates  in 
64,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Parthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter. In  68  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates ;  he 
was  misled  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to 
march  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the 
Parthian  king,  Orodes.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed Crassus  was  defeated  with  immense 
slaughter,  and'  retreated  with  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  Can-has  (the  Haran  of  Scripture). 
The  mutinous  threats  of  bis  troops  compelled 
him  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
ous,  who  offered  a  paoifio  interview,  at  which 
he  was  slain,  either  oy  the  enemy,  or  by  some 
friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted 
gold  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen 
enemv,  saying,  "Sate  thyself  now  with  that 
metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wast  so  greedy." — 9. 
M,  surnamed  Dives,  son  of  No.  8,  served  un- 
der Cesar  in  Gaul,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  49,  was  prefect  in  Cisalpine 
OauL — 10.  P,  younger  son  of  No  8,  was  Ce- 
sar's legate  in  Gaul  from  68  to  66.  In  64  he 
followed  bis  father  to  Syria,  and  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle against  the  Parthians. — 11.  L,  the  celebrated 
orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (B.0.  1 19), 
he  attracted  great  notice  by  his  prosecution  of 
C.  Carta.  He  was  consul  in  96  with  Q.  Sce- 
vola,  when  he  proposed  a  law  to  oompel  all  who 
were  not  citizens  to  depart  from  Rome :  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Social  war.  He  was  afterward  proconsul  of 
OauL  In  92  he  was  censor,  when  he  caused 
the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  to  be  closed. 
He  died  in  91,  a  few  days  after  opposing  in  the 
senate  the  consul  L.  Phuippus,  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocracy.  Crassus  was  fond  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  Hit  house  upon  the  Pabttium  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  costly  works  of  art  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treat- 
ise De  Orator*  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  and  be  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  statements.  [The  fragments  of 
hit  orations  are  collected  and  published  by 
Meyer,  Oralorum  Roman.  Fragment*,  p.  291-317, 
Zurich,  1842.] 

CftAKiNca,  one  of  Cesar's  veterans,  com- 
menced the  battle  of  Pharsalia  EC.  48,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

[Ckjitjub  (Kparattc),  according  to  one  legend, 
■be  mother  of  Scylla ;  goddess  of  soroerers  and 
enchanters.] 

[Ct>T*MTw«8  {KpaTaiptvtK ),  a  native  of  Chal- 
jj»,  founded  the  aty  of  Zand*  in  Sicily.]  ,  .. 
3S.8 


Oxatbbvs  (KparcpSc).  1.  A  distinguished  gen- 
eral of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  dealt 
(B.O.  828)  he  received,  in  common  with  Aatip 
ater,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
He  arrived  in  Greece  in  time  to  render  effected 
assistance  to  Antipater  in  the  Tamian  war.  At 
the  close  of  this  war  he  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after,  he  aoecsn 
named  Antipater  in  the  war  against  the  Jits- 
lians,  and  in  that  against  PeTdiocas  in  Asia.  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes  in  821. — 1 
Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled  histor- 
ical documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Attica. 
— 8.  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended  the  fam- 
ily of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat, 
ii,  8,  161). 

Curat  (Koor^f).  1.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  B.C.  449,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets. 
He  excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fan,  ana  was 
the  first  Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage.  [His  fragments  are  colket 
ed  and  edited  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Qrac  Fragm. 
vol  i,  p.  78-86,  edit  minor.]— 2.  Of  Tralles,  as 
orator  or  rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates. 
— 8.  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cyme 
philosophers,  flourished  about  820.  Though 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  renounced  it  all,  and 
lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all 
external  pleasures,  and  restricting  himself  tt 
the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  received 
the  surname  of  the  "  Door-opener,''  because  it 
was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hippar- 
chia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  distinction, 
who  threatened  to  commit  suicide  when  her' 
parents  opposed  her  union  with  the  philosopher. 
He  wrote  several  works  which  are  loot  for  the 
epistles  extant  under  his  name  are  not  genuine. 
— 4.  Of  Athens,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Polemo, 
and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy, 
about  270.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Arcesilaus, 
Theodoras,  and  Bion  Borysth*oites. — 6.  Of 
Mallus  in  Oilicia,  a  celebrated  grammarian.  Be 
was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed 
to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded  the  Pcrgameos 
school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to  the  Alexia- 
drean.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristardras,  and 
supported  the  system  of  anomaly  (avouaZta) 
against  that  of  analogy  (icoa'Koyla).  He  alas 
wrote  commeutaries  on  the  other  Greek  poets, 
and  works  on  other  subjects,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  In  167  he  wss 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  introduced  far  the  first  time  the  study 
of  grammar.  [His  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Wegener,  De  Aula  AUalicalM. 
Artiwnqve  faulrice,  vol  i,  Havnie,  1836.] 

[CaATisirFiDAS .  (KpanioiirKidae),  a  Lacedsv 
mouian  admiral,  seised  the  citadel  of  Chios,  and 
effected  the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lysander.] 

CbIthb  (KpoVJtr).  1.  (Now  Crata\  a  river 
in  Acbaia,  rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  same 
in  Arcadia,  receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from 
Nonacris,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near 
Aigm. — 8.  (Now  Orati),  a  river  in  tower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  on  the  east  between  1*- 
cania  and  Bmttii,  and  falling  into  the  sea  nah 
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CASTA 


Sybaris.  At  iU  mouth  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Minerva:  its  waters  were  fabled  to  dye 
the  hair  blonde. 

CratInub  (Kpanvor).  1.  One  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  com- 
edy, was  bora  B.C.  619,  but  did  not  begin  to 
exhibit  till  464,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  He  exhibited  twenty-one  plays,  and 
gained  nine  victories.  He  was  th*  pott  of  the 
old  comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character, 
and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its 
decline.  Before  bis  time  the  comic  poets  had 
aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of 
their  audience :  he  was  the  first  who  made  com- 
edy a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  public  and 
private  vioe.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Ar- 
istophanes, who  charges  him  with  habitual  in- 
temperance, an  accusation  which  was  admitted 
by  Cratinus  himself,  who  treated  the  subject  in 
a  very  amusing  way  in  his  TlvTivri,  This  play 
was  acted  in  423,  when  the  poet  was  ninety-six 
years  of  age :  it  gained  the  prize  over  the  Con- 
nut  of  Amipsias  and  the  Cloud*  of  Aristophanes. 
Cratinus  died  in  the  following  year  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven.  [His  fragments  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Comic  Grae.  Fragm.,  vol  i,  p.  7-18, 
edit  minor.] — 2.  The  younger,  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedv,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late  as  324.  [His 
fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic  (irate 
Vragm^  voL  it,  p.  684-7,  edit  minor.] 

Cratipfos  (Kparisrirof).  1.  A  Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work 
he  completed. — 2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Mytilene,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cic- 
ero, the  latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He 
accompanied  Pompey  iu  his  flight  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pbarsalia,  B.C.  48.  He  afterward  settled 
at  Athens,  where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil 
in  44.  Through  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratip- 
pus  obtained  from  Ctesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

Cbatos  (Kpo'rof),  the  personification  of 
strength,  a  son  of  [Pallas  and  the  Oceonid 
Styx,  represented  as  placed  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  having  aided  him  against  the 
Titans.] 

Cbat? los  (Kpai-vAoA  a  Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue  whift  bears  his  name. 

Crembba,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Borne:  memorable 
for  the  death  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii. 

CojUfNA  (Kfnj/tva  :  ruins  at  Oherme),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  precipitous 
,-oek  in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated 
4bstinate  defences :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

Canon  (Kpmtvoi),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Ssvthiana  on  the  western  side  of  the  Palus 
Maoti*. 

Cbxmona  (Cremonensis:  now  Cremona),  a 
Soman  colony  in  the  north  of  Italy,  north  of  the 
Po,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  tbe  Addua  and  the  Po,  was  founded,  to- 
gether with  Placentia,  B.C.  219,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Gauls  and  Hannibal's  invading  army. 
It  goon  became  a  place  of  great  importance,  ana 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north 
of  Italy ;  but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Vi- 
telliut,  it  was  totally  destroyed  -by  the  troops  of 


Vespasian,  AJ>.  89.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespa- 
sian, but  never  recovered  its  foimer  greatness.      ' 

CaiMONis  Juquml     Vid  Au-xa. 

CbkmGtIus  Coedds.     Vid.  Cobdus. 

[China  (Kpr/rai,  i  e,  the  spring* :  now  Ar- 
tnyro),  a  place  near  Argos  Amphilochicum  in 
Aoarnania.] 

[Cbenicss  (KpriviSec),  earlier  name  of  the  city 
PhilippL     Vid.  PhiltppiJ 

Cbxon  (VLpiav).  1.  lung  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Lyctethus,  whose  daughter,  Glauee  or  Creusa, 
married  Jason.  Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent 
Glance  a  garment  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on ;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Cre- 
on  perished  in  the  flames. — 2.  Son  of  Meucecus, 
and  brother  of  Jocaate,  the  wife  of  Lai  us.  After 
the  death  of  Laiu%  Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  surrendered  the  kingdom 
to  CEdipu",  who  had  delivered  tbe  country  from 
the  Sphinx.  Vid  (Eon-us.  When  Eteocles  aud 
Polynices,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  fell  in  battle 
by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king  of 
Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to  the 
corpse  of  Polynloes,  and  his  sentencing  Antig- 
one to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Htemon.  For 
details,  vid  Axtiqone. — [3.  Father  of  Lycome- 
des,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. — 4.  Father  of  Sco- 
pe*, who  ruled  in  Thessalian  Cranon.] 

[Cbjeontiadks,  patronymic  from  Creon,  as  Ly- 
coinedes,  <fca     Via.  Cbkon,  No.  8.1 

CeeophJlos  (Koru^vXof),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend 
or  son-in-law  of  Homer.  Tbe  epic  poem  Olxa- 
Ma  or  OlxaXiac  ukuois,  ascribed  to  him,  related 
the  contest  which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  Iolc, 
undertook  with  Eurytus,  and  the  capture  of 
(Eclialia. 

Ceespuontks  (Kpijofyomiis),  an  Heraclid,  son 
of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesus,  obtained  Messenia  for  his  share. 
During  an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain.  A  third  sou,  . 
jEpytus,  avenged  his  death.     Vid  jEpytus. 

CbestonIa  (KpiiOTuvia :  ij  YLprioTuvmij),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon,  near  Mount  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the 
CamTONja  (Kptjaruvaioi),  a  Thracian  people: 
their  chief  town  was  Cbxmom  or  Crzstonx 
(KpJiOTuv,  KpTtOTuvti),  founded  by  the  Pelas- 
giaoa.  This  town  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Cobtona  in  Italy 

Cbeta  ifi-jmri) :  Kpqraloc :  Creticus :  now 
Candid),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  always  reckoned  as  part 
of  Europe.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles :  its  breadth 
is  very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about 
thirty-five  miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  six. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west,  sending 
forth  spurs  north  and  south:  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  rises  Mount  Ida  for  above  all  the 
others.  Vid  Ida.  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-tor- 
rents, and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer. 
The  country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
fertility  and  salubrity.  Crete  was  inhabited  at 
an  early  period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized 
population.  Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities 
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(Kpifrij  UaroftiroXic,  •#.  ii,  649) ;  and,  before  the 
Trojan  ■war,  mythology  told  of  a  king  Minos 
who  resided  at  Cnosus,  and  ruled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  laws  to  Crete,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
prince  who  had  a  navy,  with  which  be  sup- 
pressed piracy  in  the  .dSgean.  After  his  de- 
scendants had  governed  the  island  for  some 
generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and  the 
cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
Onosus  and  Oortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians,  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  sixty  years  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former 
inhabitants,  the  Pelasgians  and  Acheeans,  to  sub- 
jection. The  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  island  thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of 
the  ancients  supposed  that  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution was  borrowed  from  Crete.  The  chief 
magistrates  in  the  cities  were  the  Coxni,  ten  in 
number,  chosen  from  certain  families:  there 
was  also  a  Oerutio,  or  senate ;  and  an  Ecclttia, 
or  popular  assembly,  which,  however,  had  very 
little  power.  (For  details,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art 
Count.)  At  a  later  lime  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  overthrown,  and  a  democratical 
form  <5f  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the 
people  became  degenerate  in  tbeir  morals  and 
character.  The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them 
of  numerous  vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quot- 
ing the  Cretan  poet  Epimenidcs,  describes  tnem 
as  "  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies"  (Titttt, 
i.,  12).  The  Cretans  were  celebrated  as  arch- 
ers, and  frequently  served  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  other  nations.  The  island  was  con- 
quered by  Q.  Metellus,  who  received  in  conse- 
quence the  surname  Creticus  (B.C.  68-66),  aud 
it  became  a  Roman  province.  Crete  and  Cy- 
renaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

Cbeteus  or  Catbkds  (Kpt/revc),  son  of  Minos 
by  Pasiphae1  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenes. 

Cektbeub  (KpyBevc),  son  of  jEoIus  and  En- 
arete,  husband  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  jEson, 
Pberes,  Amytbaon,  and  Hippolyte  :  he  was  the 
fouuder  of  Iolcus. 

[Crkthor  (KpqBuv),  son  of  Diocles  of  Phene, 
slain  by  ^Eneas  before  Troy.] 

CektopSlis  (Kpr/ToiroTuc),  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Milyas  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  some- 
times to  Pistdia,  sometimes  to  Pampbylia. 

CrkCsa  (Kplovoa).  1.  A  Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceauus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stilbe. — 2.  Daughter  of  Erechtheus 
and  Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  aud  mother  of 
AcluBus  and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  call- 
ed her  son  by  this  god. — 8.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  jEneas,  and  mother  of  As- 
eanius.  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  having  been  separated  from  her 
husband  in  the  confusion. — 4.  (Or  Olauoe),  a 
daughter  of  Croon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Medea,     Vid.  Cekon,  No.  1. 

CaEUBis  or  CrkCsa  (Kpevoi(,  Kptovoa  :  Kpev- 
meic),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bceotia, 
the  harbor  of  Thespue. 

Crimua    or    Cetmissa    (Kpi/uaa,    Kpifuaaa: 
now  Capo  del?  Alice),  a  promontory  on  the  east- 
«rn  coast  of  Bruttium,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
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name  upon  it,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phi- 
loctetes,  a  little  south  of  the  River  Camisus. 

Camisos  or  Caiwssus  (Kptfuoot,  Kptfuaooe), 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  falls  into  the 
Hypsa:  on  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the 
Carthaginians,  B.C.  8S9. 

Crj*Xo6ras  (Kpivayopac),  of  Mytilene,  the  au- 
thor of  fifty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

[CaisplMA,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Com  modus 
having  proved  unfaithful,  she  was  banished  to 
Capreas,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

[Cbibfinilla,  Calvia,  a  Roman  female  of  rank, 
notorious  for  her  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Nero; 
she  is  called  by  Tacitus  Nero's  instructor  is 
voluptuousness.  Notwithstanding  her  intrigues 
and  plots,  she  managed  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  to  be  in  favor  in  the  succeeding 
reigns  of  Galba,  OUio,  and  Vitellius.] 

CebpIxcs,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (Sat, 
L,  1.  120),  is  said  to  have  written  bad  verses  on 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  sumamed 
Aretalogus. 

Cbispus,  Fiavios  Juiics,  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine  tbe  Great,  was  appointed  Cerwar  AD. 
317,  and  gained  great  distinction  in  a  campaign 
against  toe  Franks  and  in  the  war  with  Licm- 
ius;  but,  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
step-mother  Fausta,  be  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father,  826. 

Cfiispcs  Passiencb,  husband  of  Agrippina.  and 
step-father  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  was  distin- 
guished as  an  orator. 

Crisfus,  VibIus,  of  Vercelli,  a  contemporary 
of  Quintilion,  and  a  dist  nguished  orator.  [The 
few  fragments  that  remoiu  of  his  speeches  nave 
been  collected  by  Meyer,  Oral.  Roman.  Kragm, 
p.  686-588.] 

Cbissa  or  Crisa  (Kolaaa,  Kpioa;  Kpioaaios), 
and  Cirrba  (Kijifia :  Kififauoc),  towns  in  Phoels, 
regarded  by  some  ancient,  as  well  as  by  some 
modem  writers,  as  the  same ;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  south- 
west of  Delphi,  and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  on 
the  Crisssan  Gulf.  The  inhabitant*  of  tbe 
towns  levied  contributions  upon  the  pilgrims 
frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared  war  against 
them,  B.C.  696,  and  eventually  destroyed  them. 
Their  territory,  the  rich  Crissaxm  plain,  was 
declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic' god,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to  the 
Sacred  war,  in  whioh  Philip  was  chosen  general 
of  the  Amphictyons,  888.  Crista  remained  ii> 
ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  be 
came  the  harbor  of  Delphi 

CeItias  (K/xrtaf).  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a  eon- 
temporary  aud  relation  of  Solou's. — 2.  Son  ot 
CalUeschrus,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  v» 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instrna 
tions  be  probted  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  He  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  on 
his  return  he  became  leader  of  tbe  oligarchical 

Early.  He  was  one  of  tbe  thirty  tyrants  estab- 
sbed  by  the  Spartans  B.C.  404,  and  was  con- 
spicuous above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mn- 
nycbia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against  Tbrat- 
sybulus  and  the  exiles.  He  was  a  distinguish- 
ed orator,*  and  some  of  his  speeches  were  ex- 
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taflt  k  the  time  of  Cicero.  H  i  alio  wrote  po- 
ems, dramas,  and  other  -works.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  elegies  are  still  extant,  [and  have 
been  collected  by  Bach,  Critia  carmina,  etc^  qua 
ptfemtnt,  Lips,  1827.] 

0ut4laos  (KptroXoof).  1.  Of  Phaselis  in 
Lycia,  studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Aris- 
too  of  Ceoe,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school.  In  B.C.  155  be  was  sent 
by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador'  to  Rome  with 
Catneades  and  Diogenes.  Vid.  Cabniades. 
He  Bred  upward  of  eighty-two  years,  but  we 
hare  no  further  particulars  of  his  life. — 2.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Achaean  League,  147,  distinguished 
It  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  Romans.  He  was 
defeated  by  Metellus.  and  was  never  heard  of 
alter  the  battle. 

CarroN  (YLpiruv).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  friend  and 
cfoople  of  Socrates,  whom  he  supported  with 
bis  fortune.  He  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  the  escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried, 
b  rain,  to  persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from 
Pluto's  dialogue  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote 
KTenteeo  dialogues  on  philosophical  subjects, 
which  are  lost. — [2.  A  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  of  whoso  plays  a  few  fragments  remain, 
collected  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grate.  Pragm, 
vol  ii,  p.  1163-4,  edit  minor.] — 8.  A  physician 
at  Rome  in  the  first  or  second  century  after 
Carat  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial ( Epigr^  xl,  60,  6) :  he  wrote  several  medi- 
cal works. 

OUG-mxtSfoic  (Kpiov  /tiniieov),  in,"  Ram's 
Front*  1.  A  promontory  at  the  south  of  the 
Taurie  Chersonesua. — 2.  (Now  Capo  Krio),  a 
promontory  at  the  southwest  of  Crete. 

Oaira  (Kpiof ).  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ura- 
m  (Ccelus)  and  Oe  (Terra). 

CtooobiLorOLra  ( KponodeZkutv  iroXif).  1.  (Now 
Enbe»kmda  f),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  No- 
ras Aphroditopolitee. — 2.  Kid  Arsinok,  No.  7. 

Caocos,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant. 

CaocriiA  (rd  KpoKvXeia),  according  to  Homer 
(A,  a,  633),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucas  in  Acaraania. 

[Caocruox  (ILookv'Mov),  according  to  Thuoyd- 
'&*  (3,  96),  a  place  in  jEtolia,  otherwise  un- 
known.] 

Caoans  (Kpolaof),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Ah-attea,  reigned  B.C.  660-546,  but  was  proba- 
bly associated  in  the  kingdom  during  his  fa- 
thers life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
most  glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  i£gean  and  the  River  Halys,  and 
Bade  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him. 
The  tame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his 
*ort  at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
■nong  them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the 
ting  was  celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to 
Ihe  question  who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had 
ever  seen,  the  sage  taught  the  long  that  no  man 
■Bold  be  deemed  happy  till  he  bad  finished  his 
He  in  a  happy  way.    Alarmed  at  the  growing 

rer  of  the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  consult 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  whether  he 
■cold  march  against  the  Persians.  Upon  the 
reply  of  the  oracle,  that,  if  he  marched  against 
the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great  em- 
pire, he  collected  a  vast  army  and,  marched 
•gainst  Cyrus.    Near  Sinope  an  indecisive  bat- 


tle was  fought  between  the  two  armies ;  where- 
upon he  returned  to  Sardis,  and  disbanded  his 
forces,  commanding  them  to  reassemble  in  the 
following  spring.  But  Cyrus  appeared  unex- 
pectedly before  Sardis ;  Croesus  led  out  the 
forcn  still  remaining  with  him,  but  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  As  he  stood 
before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came  to 
his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of  So- 
loa  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on ;  and,  upon  hearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cy- 
rus, and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  bis  expedi 
tion  against  Egypt 

Cbommyom  or  Crom Jon  (Kpoftftvuv,  Kpa(wuv\ 
a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  after 
ward  belonged  to  Corinth;  celebrated  in  my- 
thology on  account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was 
slain  by  Theseus. 

[Crohna  (Kpupva),  a  town  and  fortress  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Cytorus  and 
Amastris.] 

{Cbomni  or  Ceomi  (Kpu/tvot,  and  in  Pausanias 
Kpufioi),  a  stronghold  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borders 
of  Messenia,  in  the  district  named  from  it  Cao 
mItis  (Kpu/urtr.)  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Megalopolis.] 

Cbonics  Mons  (Kpovtov  ipoc),  a  mountain  u> 
Elis,  near  Olympia,  with  a  temple  of  Cronus 
(Saturn.) 

Cronus  (Kpavoc),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Gc),  father 
by  Rhea  of  Hestia,  Ceres  (Demeter),  Juno 
(Hera),  Pluto  (Hades),  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and 
Jupiter  (Zeus).  At  the  instigation  of  his  moth- 
er, Saturn  (Cronus)  unmanned  his  father  for 
having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who  were  likewise 
his  children  by  Terra  (Ge),  iuto  Tartarus.  Out 
of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tar- 
tarus, the  government  of  the  world  was  taken 
from  Coelus  (Uranus)  and  given  to  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), who  in  his  turn  lost  it  through  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Terra  (Ge) 
and  Coelus  (Uranus.)  Vid  Zeds.  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturnus  with  Cronus.  Vid. 
Saturnus. 

CrofIa  (Kpuniia),  an  Attio  demus  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Leontis. 

[CaoeSiEA  (Kpaaaaia),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaicus  Sinus: 
it  was  also  called  Kpovatc .] 

Croton  or  CrotOna  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonen- 
sis,  Crotoniata :  now  Crotona),  a  Greek  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  River 
jEearus,  and  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  was 
founded  by  the  Acbxeons  under  Myscellus  of 
jEgte,  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  RC.  710.  Its 
extensive  commerce,  the  virtue  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions,  made 
it  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  town  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness 
to  Pythagoras,  who  established  his  school  here. 
Gymnastics  were  cultivated  here  in  greater  per- 
fection than  in  any  other  Greek  city  ;  and  one 
of  its  citizens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated 
athlete  in  Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  pow- 
er by  the  destruction  of  Syoaris  in  610 ;  but  it 
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subsequently  declined  in  consequenoe  of  the 
severe  defeat  it  sustained  from  the  Loorinns  on 
the  River  Sagras.  It  Buffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  with  Dionysius,  Agatbocles,  and  Pnyrrhus ; 
and  in  the  second  Punic  war  a  considerable  part 
of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  received  a 
colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

CrustcmSria,  -rich,  also  CrubtumIum  (Oms- 
tnmlnus),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  was 
conquered  both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Oteatcs.     Vid  Mouones. 

OtSsias  (Knyo-iaf),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician 
of  Artaxerxes  Hnemon.  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  B.O.  401. 
He  lived  seventeen  years  at  the  Persian  court, 
and  wrote  in  the  Rnic  dialect  a  great  work  on 
the  history  of  Persia  (HepoiKu),  in  twenty-three 
books.  The  first  six  contained  the  history  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  next  seven  con- 
tained the  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  car- 
ried the  history  down  to  the  time  when  Ctesios 
left  Persia,  t.  e,  to  the  year  898.  All  that  is 
now  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius 
and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  Diodo- 
rus  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctcsias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its 
statements  are  frequently  at  variance  with  those 
of  Herodotus.  Ctesios  also  wrote  a  work  on 
India  ('Iviucu)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess 
an  abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  con- 
tains numerous  fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a 
faithful'picture  of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Persians.  The  abridgment  which  Photius 
made  of  the  Persica  and  Iudica  of  Otesias  has 
been  printed  separately  by  Lion,  Gottingen, 
1623,  and  by  Bahr,  Frankfort,  1824. 

CtesIbiub  (KTijolttoc),  celebrated  for  bis  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.C.  250.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
his  owu  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clepsy- 
dra or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  ((ipavMc), 
and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  aud  apply  it 
as  a  moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Hero  Alexandrinus.  —  [2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies ;  according  to  Apollodorus,  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  but  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.] 

CtEsIfhon  (KTriaifQv),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  ^Eschines  for  hav- 
ing proposed  the  decree  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  honored  with  the  crown.  Vid.  j£s- 
cmm. 

OrfsfraoN  (Kn/o-teWv :  KrrioiQuvTiot :  ruins 
at  Takti  Ketra),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  three  Roman  miles  from  Se- 
leucia  on  the  western  bank,  first  became  an  im- 
portant place  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
used  it  for  some  time  as  a  winter  residence, 
and  afterward  enlarged  and  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire.  It  is  said 
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to  nave  contained  at  least  one  hundred  thooaot 
inhabitants.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  taken,  £nt 
by  Trajan  (A J).  115),  and  by  several  of  the  liter 
emperors,  but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  even  after  his  victory  over  the  Persian)  be- 
fore the  city. 

Otesipfub  (Knjffiirn-of).  1.  Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Asty- 
damia, — 2.  Sod  of  Poly  therees  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Phiketiue,  tie 
cow-herd. — [8.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncertain 
date  ;  Plutarch  quotes  his  history  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. — J.  A 
pupil  of  Socrates,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Plato.] 

[Ctksius  (K-rijoiof),  son  of  Ormenua,  ami 
father  of  Eumaeus,  whom  the  Phoenicians  car 
ried  off  from  him,  and  sold  to  Laertes  in  Ithaca.] 

[CMvxni  (KTt/iivri),  sister  of  Ulysses,  yonnp 
est  child  of  Laertes.] 

[Cucusus  (Kojj«cotiff6r)  or  Cooosos  (Kou» 
oof ),  a  place  in  Cappadocia,  to  which  St  Chry- 
sostom  was  banished.     Vid,  Chrybobtomds.] 

[CunA  (now  Cod),  a  tributary  of  the  Dunn, 
in  Hispania  Tarraoonensb.] 

Cularo,  afterward  called  Gratukofolii 
(now  Grenoble)  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Ora- 
tion, a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Intra 
(now  litre.) 

Culleo  or  Cclko,  0,  TerkntIcs.  1.  A  sen- 
ator of  distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  obtained  bis  liberty  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  B.C.  201.  1o  show 
his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed  his  tri- 
umphal car,  wearing  the  pUeus  or  eap  of  liberty, 
like  an  emancipated  slave.  In  187  be  was  pre- 
tor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year  condemned  L 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  on  the  charge  of  having  mil- 
appropriated  the  money  gained  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus. — 2.  Tribune  of  the  plcbs,  68,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from  banish- 
ment In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Csesar  (43),  Oulleo  was  one  of  the  legatee  of 
Lepidue. 

Cuii.fi  (Kv/ii?:  K v/ialot,  Cumanus).  1.  A  town 
in  Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
oolonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by 
Cyme  in  jEolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalcis  ana 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in 
B.C.  1060,  but  this  date  k  evidently  too  early. 
It  was  situated  on  a  Bleep  hill  of  Mount  Gaurus, 
a  little  north  of  the  promontory  Misenum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flourishing 
city ;  its  commerce  was  extensive ;  its  terri- 
tory included  a  great  part  of  the  rich  Campa- 
nian  plain;  its  population  was  at  least  sixty 
thousand ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  its  col- 
onies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Puteoli,  Patoopolii 
afterward  Neapolis,  Zanele  afterward  Messaaa. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  in 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  was 
also  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one 
of  its  citizens,  Aristodemus,  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  the  place.  Its  power  became  so  moeh 
reduced  that  it  was  only  saved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Etruscans  by  the  assistance  of 
Hiero,  who  annihilated  stbe  Etruscan  fleet,  474. 
It  maintained  its  independence  till  417,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Campanians,  and  most  of  its 
inhabitant*  Bold  as  slaves.      From   this  tins 
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Capua  became  the  chief  city  of  Campania ;  and 
although  Cumte  wag  subsequently  a  Roman 
jnonicipium  and  a  colony,  it  oonUnned  to  de- 
cline in  importance.  At  last  the  Acropolis  was 
the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  and 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  by  Narses  in  bis 
wars  with  the  Goths.  Cumae  was  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as 
the  place  where  Tarqainhu  Superbua  died.  Its 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  between  the  Logo  di 
Patria  and  Ftuaro. — [2.  A  city  of  j£olis.  Vid. 
Ctmk.] 

COxaxa  (Kowafa),  a  small  town  in  Babylo- 
nia, on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  here  between  the  younger  Cyrus  and 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the 
former  was  killed  (B.C.  401).  Its  position  is 
uncertain.  Plutarch  (Artax^  8)  places  it  five 
hundred  stadia  (fifty  geographical  miles)  above 
Babylon ;  Xenophoo,  who  does  not  mention  it 
by  name,  makes  the  battle  field  three  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia  (thirty-six  geographical  miles) 
from  Babylon. 

[Ccneus.  1.  Ager  (now  Algarvt),  the  south- 
ern part  of  Lositania,  where  the  Qonii  dwelt, 
from  whom  it  was  probably  so  called,  and  not 
from  its  wtdffe-Mke  shape. — 2.  Promontorium  (now 
Cabo  di  8.  Maria),  the  southern  point  of  the 
Cunens  Ager.] 

[Cupexcus,  a  Virgilian  hero,  one  of  the  follow- 
.era  of  Turnus,  slain  by  JEneas.] 

[Copino.     Vid.  Eros.] 

Ccpiexkius,  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  2,  86), 
s  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been- a  frieud  of 
Augustus,  but  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

Copra  (Cuprensis).  1.  Maritima  (now  Ma- 
ratio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moneechia),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgians  and  restored  by  Hadrian. — 
2.  Montana,  a  town  near  No.  1,  in  the  mount- 


CCrzs  (Gen.  Curium),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  celebrated  as  tlie  birth-place  of  T.  Ta- 
tius  and  Numa  Pompilius :  from  this  town  the 
Romans  are  said  to  nave  derived  the  name  of 
Qnirites. 

Cckbtes  (KovpijTijc),  a  mythical  people,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acornania 
and  M  tolia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Cu- 
retis  from  them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  are  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  Corybantes  and  Idsean 
DactylL  The  infant  Jupiter  (Zens)  was  intrusted 
to  their  care  by  Rhea;  and  by  clashing  their 
weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they  drowned  the 
cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his  father  Sat- 
urn (Cronus)  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
be  was  concealed. 

Ci'rIas.     Vid,  Cc&nm. 

CuRilTfr,  a  celebrated  Alban  family.  Three 
brothers  of  this  family  fought  with  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  their  defeat,  Alba 
became  subject  to  Rome. 

CuriatIus  Mateescs.  Fid  MaTernus. 
.  CcrIo,  C.  ScriboxIus.  1.  Praetor  B.0.  121, 
,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time. — 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  flie  plebs  B.C. 
90 ;  afterward  served  nnder  SuBa  in  Greece ; 
was  praetor  88 ;  consul  76 ;  and  after  his  con- 
sulship obtained    the  province  of   Macedonia, 


where  he  carried  on  war  against  the  barbarians 
as  far  north  as  the  Danube.  He  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Caesar,  and  supported  P.  Clodius  when 
the  latter  was  accused  of  violating  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  67  he  was  appointed  pouti- 
fex  maximns,  and  died  68.  He  had  some  rep- 
utation as  an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicero. 
— 8.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was 
a  most  profligate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Fulvia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  60 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribune  against  his 
former  friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  (49),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
with  the  title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in 
driving  Cato  out  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  be  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  Juba  and  P.  Attius  Varus. 

CuhiobolIt>k,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  ocean 
in  Armories,  near  the  Veneti,  in  the  country  of 
the  modern  Consult,  near  St  Malo. 

Curium  (Kovpiov  :  Kovpacvr :  ruins  near  Pi*- 
eopia),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cyprus, 
near  the  promontory  Curias,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus. 

CurIus  Dektatus.     Vid.  Demtatds. 

CurIus,  M'.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  lived  for  several  years  as  a  nego- 
tiator at  Patrta  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he 
left  his  property  to  Atticus  and  Cioero.  Sev- 
eral of  Cicero's  letters  ore  addressed  to  him.— 
[2.  Q,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  'candidate 
for  the  consulship  B.C.  64,  but  lost  bis  election, 
and  for  his  vices  was  ejected  from  the  senate  : 
he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  it  was 
through  his  mistress  Fulvia,  to  whom  he  related 
their  designs,  that  Cicero  obtained  the  informa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  orush  the  conspiracy.] 

Cursor,  L.  PapIrIus.  1.  A  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  was 
five  times  consul  (B.C.  833,  820,  819,  816,  813), 
and  twice  dictator  (326,  809).  He  frequently 
defeated  the  Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship. Although  a  great  general,  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  se- 
verity.— 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like  his  father,  a 
distinguished  general.  In  both  his  consulships 
(293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories  over  the 
Samnites,  and  in  the  second  he  brought  the 
third  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

CurtIus,  Mettus  or  MettIuh,  a  distinguish- 
ed Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation 
against  Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition, 
the  Lacut  Ourtiut,  which  was  part  of  the  Roman 
forum,  was  called  after  him;  because  in  the 
battle  with  the  Romans  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  swamp,  into  which  his  horse  had 
plunged.  But  the  more  usual  tradition  respect- 
ing the  name  of  the  Laous  Curtius  related  that 
in  B.0. 862  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and 
a  great  chasm  appeared,  which  the  soothsayers 
declared  could  only  be  filled  up  by  throwing  into 
it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ;  that  thereupon  11 
Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his  steed  in  full 
armor ;  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed  no 
greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen, 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the  earth  closed 
overrun 
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Cc»rfc8  Montancs.  Vid  Montaotb. 
Oortiw  Kofus,  Q,  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Respecting  his  life,  and 
the  time  at  which  be  lived,  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early 
ss  the  time  of  Vnspasian,  and  others  as  late  as 
Conetautine :  but  the  earlier  date  is  more  prob- 
able thou  the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled 
Dt  Rebut  Qeati*  Alexatuki  Magni,  consisted  of 
ten  books,  but  the  first  two  are  lost,  and  the  re- 
maining eight  are  not  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what declamatory  style.  It  is  taken  from  good 
sources,  but  the  author  frequeutly  shows  his 
ignorance  of  geography,  chronology  and  tactics. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt  Berlin,  1826, 
small  edition;  MiitzelL,  Berlin,  1843;  [and  by 
Zumpt,  Berlin,  1849,  with  copious  comment- 
ary.] 

Cirri  lIs  Aqua      Vid.  Acm*,  No.  8. 

dint  (Kvuvii),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina  (Persephone),  changed  into  a 
fountain  through  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

Cyan8<e  IksOls  (Kvuveai  vi/oot  or  ncrpai, 
now  Urtlc-Jaki),  two  small  rocky  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the 
Enxine,  the  Planct^e  (JlXayicTai)  and  Symplk- 
o!d£8  (2vpxXr)yutic()  of  mythology,  so  called 
because  they  are  said  to  have  been  once  mova- 
ble and  to  hare  rushed  together,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed e««ry  ship  that  attempted  to  pass 
through  them.  After  the  ship  Argo  had  passed 
through  them  in  safety,  they  became  stationary. 
Vid.  p.  91,  a 

Cyaxarks  (Kvafapw),  king  of  Media  B.O. 
634-594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deioces.  He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Me- 
dian kings,  and  introduced  great  military  re- 
forms. He  defeated  the  Assyrians,  who  bad 
slain  his  father  in  battle,  and  he  laid  siege  to 
Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while  he  was  before 
the  city,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  who 
held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia  for  twenty- 
eight  years  (634-607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  bis 
arms  against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus  in 
606.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  five 
years  against  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  Vid. 
Alyattks.  Cyaxares  died  ip  594,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Astyages.  Xeuopbon  speaks 
of  a  Cyaxares  II,  king  of  Media,  sou  of  Astya- 
ges, respecting  whom,  vid.  Cybus, 

Cybble.     Vid.  Rhea. 

Cybistba  (tH  ISMiorpa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Ep.  ad  Fam^  xv,  2,  4 ;  ad  Att,  v,  18,  20),  who 
describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
in  the  part  of  Cappadocia  bordering  on  Cilieia. 
Strabo  places  it  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  Tyana.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara  Hittar), 
between  Tyana  and  Cassarea  ad  Argteum ;  but 
this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cycladxs  (KwcAuder),  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  jfigean  Sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in 
a  circle  (tv  kvkX<S)  arouud  Delos,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.    According  to  Strabo  they  were 
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twelve  in  number ;  but  their  number  is  i 
ed  by  other  writers.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  Delos,  Ceos,  Cythmos,  Souraos, 
Ruxmia,  Sifhxos,  CuioLos,  Naxos,  Pabos,  Si 
aos,  Mycokos,  Tenor,  Anchor. 

CyolOpks  (KwtAutrer),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently 
by  different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  u 
a  gigantic  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Si- 
cily, who  devoured  human  beings  and  cared 
nought  for  Jupiter  (Zeus) :  each  of  them  hud 
only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead :  the 
chief  among  them  was  Polyphemus.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  the  Cyclopes  were  Titaat,  tea 
of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Qe),  were  three 
in  number,  Abges,  Stebopes,  and  Bbonto,  and 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  on  his  forehead. 
They  were  thrown  into  Tartarus  by  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), but  were  released  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and, 
in  consequence,  they  provided  Jupiter  (Zen) 
with  thunderbolts  and  lightning,  Pluto  with  s 
helmet,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon)  with  a  trident. 
They  were  afterward  killed  by  Apollo  for  having 
furnished  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  the  thunderbolt* 
to  kill  jEsculapius.  A  still  later  tradition  re- 
garded the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
(Hephfflstus).  Volcanoes  were  the  work-abope 
of  that  god,  and  Mount  AZtna.  in  Sicily  and  the 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  considered 
as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus),  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  and  heroes.  Their  number' 
is  no  longer  confined  to  three  ;  and  besides  the 
names  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  wo  also  find  thou 
of  Pybaomon  and  Acauas.  The  name  of  Cy- 
clopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walla  built  of 
great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and  other 
partis  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They  were 
probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians ;  and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  gran- 
deur, ascribed  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race 
of  Cyclopes. 

Cyonds  (Kwtvof).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Plcuron  and  Calv- 
don,  and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius ;  but  as  Phyl- 
lius  refused  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a 
lake  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.— i 
Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon^  was  king  of  Colons) 
in  Troae,  and  father  of  Tenes  and  Hemithca. 
His  second  wife,  Philonome,  fell  in  love  with 
Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as  he  refused  her  of- 
fers, she  accused  him  to  bis  father,  who  threw 
Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Tenedoa. 
Vid  Tenes.  In  the  Trojan  war  both  Cycnus 
and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both  were 
slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  bis  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cye 
nus  of  his  armor,  the  body  disappeared,  and  wm 
changed  into  a  swan. — 3.  Son  of  Mars  (Aresj 
and  Pelopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  Itoue. — *.  So* 
of  Mars  (Area)  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  bj 
Hercules. — 6.  Son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the 
Ligurians,  and  a  friend  and  relation  of  PhaeUoO 
While  he  was.lameuting  the  fate  of  PhaStbon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  he  was  metamorph- 
osed by  Apollo  into  a  swan,  anoVplaced  amonj 
the  stars. 
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CrniAs.  1 .  A  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
j{  Cythn.ua,  B.C.  864,  whose  picture  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa 
at  Rome — [2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Demosthenes;  an  oration  of  his.  ttcpl 
r§f  Xiifiov  nXiipovxiaft  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
— 8.  An  early  Greek  poet,  classed  by  Plutarch 
with  Mimnermus  and  Arcbiloohus.  His  frag- 
ments are  given  in  the  collections  of  Schneide- 
win  and  Bergk.] 
Ctoipfb,  Vid.  Aoomtics. 
Otdnos  (Kvovor:  now  Tertpot-Chai),  a  river 
of  Ciiicia  Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and 
flowing  through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
where  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide 
(Kinneir:  Xenopbou  says  two  plcthra— two 
hundred  and  two  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  clearness  and  coldness  of  its  water,  which 
was  esteemed  useful  in  gout  and  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  by  bathing  in  which  Alexander  nearly 
lost  his  life.  At  its  mouth  the  river  spread  into 
a  lagune,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  Tarsus, 
but  which  is  now  choked  with  sand.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  river  was  called  Hierax 

C  ydonia,  more  rarely  CydOnis  (Kvduvia,  Kvou- 
vif :  Kuduviurqc  :  now  Khaaia),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cno- 
sus  and  Gobtyna,  was  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
Ctdo.vks  (KvoWef),  a  Cretan  race,  placed  by 
Homer  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  At  a 
later  time  a  colony  of  Zaoynthians  settled  in 
Cydunia ;  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Samians 
about  B.C.  624 ,  and  the  Samians  were  in  their 
turn  expelled  by  the  ^Eginetans.  Cydonia  was 
the  place  from  which  quinces  {Cydonia  mala) 
were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archers  (Oydonio 
areu,  Hor,  CartiK,  iv,  19,  17). 

[Cydoaba  (Kiipapa),  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Furygia  and  Lydia,  where  a  monument  was  set 
np  by  CrcBsna  to  mark  the  boundaries.] 

CyixXuds  (KvXXapof),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
killed  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Piritbous.  The 
horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

Cyllkxb  (KvXTufani).  1.  (Now  Zyria),  the 
highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  front- 
iers of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  saored  to  Hermes 
(Mercury),  who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit, 
was  said  to  have  been  born  there,  and  was  hence 
called  Cylleniua. — 2.  (Now  Chiarenza),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Elia. 

Ctlox  (KvAuv),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
married  the  daughter  of  Tbeagenes,  tyrant  of 
Megara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  B.C. 
640.  Euoouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  be 
seized  the.  Acropolis,  intending  to  make  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athena  Pressed  by  famine,  Cy- 
luo  and  his  adherents  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
at  the  altar  of  Minerva  (Athena),  whence  they 
were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon  Meg- 
aeles,  the  Alcmeaonid,  on  a  promise  that  then- 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power. 

Cf  MB  (Kv/iq  :  Kvftalof :  now  Sandalcli),  the 
largest  of  the  Jiolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
apun  the  coast  of  JSolis,  on  a  bay  named  after 
it  Cumeus  (also  Klaiticus)  Sinus  (6  Kv/taioc 
*Mrof :  now  Ouif of  Sandalcli),  and  bad  a  good 
harbor.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Loorians 


from  Mount  Phricius,  and  hence  it  had  the  epc 
thet  QpiKuvic.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Epno- 
run,  and  the  mother  city  of  Side  in  Pamphylia 
and  of  Cumse  in  Campania. 

[CtmodSoe  (Kvuoookti),  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Horn,  and  Hes.) ;  in  Virgil,  one  of  those  nymphs 
into  whom  Cybele  metamorphosed  the  ships  of 
^Eneas.] 

[Cymothob  (Kv/wdo?),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

Cyna.     Vid.  Cynahk 

Crjcsoiaua  (Kwaiycipoc),  brother  of  the  poet 
JSschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490.  According 
to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  endeav- 
oring to  escape  by  sea,  Cyntsgirus  seized  one 
of  their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his 
right  hand  cut  off  in  the  later  versions  of  the 
story,  Cyntsgirus  is  made  to  perform  still  more 
heroic  deeds. 

Cin^tha  (KivaiBa:  Kwaideif,  -0aui{),  * 
town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, unlike  the  other  Arcadians,  had  a  dislike 
to  music,  to  which  circumstance  Polybius  at- 
tributes their  rough  and  demoralized  character. 

Ctnahs,  Cyna,  or  Cykha  (Kvvuvj?,  Kwa,  Kvv- 
va),  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  by  Audata,  an  Illyrian  woman. 
She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Amy ntas ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over 
to  Asia,  intending  to  marry  her  daughter  Euryd- 
ioe  to  Arrbidffius,  who  had  been  chosen  king. 
Her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas,  by  whose  order 
she  was  put  to  death. 

Cynbbii  or  Cynetes  (KwjJotoj,  Kvvifref),  • 
people,  aoeording  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Europe,  beyoud  the  Celts,  ap 
parently  in  Spain. 

[Cymicl     Vid.  Dioobxes,  Antisthenbs.] 

Cynisoa  (Kvvtcrxa),  daughter  of  Arohidarm* 
II,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  wh< 
kept  horses  for  the  games,  and  the  first  wh< 
gained  an  Olympic  victory. 

Cyn6p(5lI8  (Kwdf  noAtc :  now  Bamallout),  » 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Anubis.  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  nam* 
in  the  Delta. 

Cynob  (KOvoo:  Kthxof,  Kwaioc),  the  chief 
sea-port  in  the  territory  of  the  Locn  Opuntii. 

Cynosabobs  (rd  Kwoaapyec),  a  gymnasium, 
saored  to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  east  of  th» 
city,  and  before  the  gate  Diomfia,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  notf  of  pure  Athenian  blood . 
here  taught  Antisthenes,  the  fouuder  of  the 
Cynic  school. 

Cynosobphaljs  (Kt)»df  KtfaXai),  "Dogs' 
Heads."  1.  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  Flaminius  gained  his  celebrated 
victory  over  Philip  of  Macedonia,  B.O.  1J7. — 
2.  A  bill  between  Thebes  and  Tbespue,  in  Brn- 
otia 

Cynossbiia  (Kvvdf  ov/ui),  "Dog's  Tomb,"  >• 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  neai 
Madytus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  \t. 
be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly changed  into  a  dog. 

OynosOba  (Kwofovpa),  an  Idcean  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  placed 
her  among  the  stars.     Vid  Abotob. 

CynosOba  (Kwocov/hi),  "  Dog's  Tail,"  a  prom- 
ontory in  Attica,  south  of  Marathon. 
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Ctvthia  and  Cstnthios  (Kwdia  and  KwoVof), 
surnames  respectively  of  Diana  (Artemis)  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  Mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birth-place. 

CtmCbxa  (Kwovpia  :  Kwovpioc),  a  district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  for  the 
possessioo  of  which  the  Argives  and  Spartans 
carried  on  frequent  wars,  and  which  the  Spar- 
tans at  length  obtained  about  B.C.  6S0.  Vid. 
p.  02,  a.     The  inhabitants  were  Ioniana. 

Ctpakisbia  (Kvirapuroia).  1.  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  western  coast,  south  of  the  River 
Cyparissus,  and  ou  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Homer  (II,  ii,  693)  speaks  of  a 
town  CrpAajsaBiis  (Kvnaptooqeic)  subject  to 
Nestor,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, though  Strabo  places  it  in  Triphylia. — 
2.  A  town  in  Laconia,  on  a  peninsula  near  the 
Asopus. 

Cypaeissus  (Kvmlpwoof),  son  of  Telephns, 
beloved  by  Apollo  or  Silvanua,  Having  inad- 
vertently killed  his  favorite  stag,  he  was  seized 
with  immoderate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into 
a  cypress. 

Ctpabissus  (Kvxapiooot),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  on  Parnassus,  near  Delphi. 

Cypbanta  (tu  Ki^avra),  a  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Laconia,  near  Prasiaj. 

Cvpria,  Cypois,  surnames  of  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), from  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

CvpaiANDs,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Church, 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  heathen  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
be  taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success. 
He  was  converted  about  AD.  246,  was  ordain- 
ed a  presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Carthage  248.  "When  the  persecution 
of  Decius  buret  forth  (260),  Cyprian  fled  from 
the  storm,  and  remained  two  years  in  retire- 
ment A  few  years  afterward  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian renewed  die  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Cyprian  was  banished  by  Paternus  the 
procousul  to  the  maritime  city  of  Curubis,  where 
he  resided  eleven  mouths.  He  was  then  recall- 
ed by  the  new  governor,  Gulerius  Maximus,  and 
was  beheaded  in  a  spacious  plain  without  the 
walls  AJ).  258:  He  wrote  several  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  characterized 
by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent,  though  de- 
clamatory style.  The  best  editions  are  by  Fell, 
Oxford,  1682,  foL,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annates  Gyprianici  of  Pearson ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Unitize,  and  completed  by  a  monk 
of  the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  foL 
[A  convenient  and  useful  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  Caillou  and  G  union, 
Paris,  1829,  8vo.J 

Cyprus  (Kwrpof :  Kiirpw; :  now  Cyprus,  call- 
ed by  the  Turks  Kebris),  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  south  of  Cilicia,  and  west  of 
Syria.  It  is  called  by  various  names  in  the 
poets,  Cerattia  or  Cerattit,  Macaria,  Sp/itda, 
Aeamanlit,  Amathmia,  and  also  Paphot.  The 
island  is  of  a  triangular  form:  its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the 
western  part,  is  about  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  gradually  narrows  towards  the  east 
A  range  of  mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the 
ancients,  runs  through  the  whole  leugth  of  the 
island  from  east  to  west,  and  rises  in  one  part 
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more  than  seven  thousand  feet  in  height.  The 
plains  are  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  ufand,  and 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times  for  (heir  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  call- 
ed the  Salaminian  plain,  is  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  near  Salamis.  The  rivers  are  lit- 
tle more  than  mountain  torrents,  mostly  dry  in 
summer.  Cyprus  was  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians at  a  very  early  period ;  and  Greek  colo- 
nies were  subsequently  planted  in  the  island, 
according  to  tradition  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war.  We  read  at  first  of  nine  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salamis, 
CiTiox,  Ahathus,  Cgbjuk,  Paphob,  Mabjux, 
Sou,  Lapetbus,  Ckktmia.  The  island  was  sub- 
dued by  Am&sis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.O.  640, 
Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians;  but  Etagobas 
of  Salamis,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Per 
sians,  established  its  independence  about  385, 
and  handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  his  sua 
Nioooles.  It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them, 
sometimes  united  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by 
separate  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  68  the 
Romans  made  Cyprus  one  of  their  provinces, 
and  sent  M.  Cato  to  take  possession  of  it.  Cy- 
prus was  oue  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  hence  called  Cg- 
prit  or  Cypria,  and  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  the  island  by  the  Phoenicians. 

CrrsiiLA  (ril  Y.i'<'tM:  Kwjitfcvoc,  -Xt/vof.  1. 
A  town  in  Arcadia,  <-u  the  frontiers  of  Laconia. 
— 2.  (Now  Iptalla),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus  and  the  Egnatia  Via. 

Cypselus  (KttyeAoc).  1.  Father  of  Merope 
and  grandfather  of  JSpytus,  Vid.  jEfttob. — 
2.  Of  Coriuth,  son  of  jEetioa  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Baccbia- 
die,  that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth. 
According  to  tradition,  she  married  JE&tioa,  be- 
cause, being  ugly,  she  met  with  no  one  among 
the  Bocchiadse  who  would  have  her  as  his  wife. 
As  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  declared  that  her 
son  would  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling  party 
at  Corinth,  the  Bacchiadee  attempted  to  murder 
the  child.  But  his  mother  concealed  him  in  a 
chest  (xv^ieAip),  from  which  he  derived  his  name 
Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
he  expelled  the  Bacchiadee,  with  the  help  of  the 
people,  and  then  established  himself  as  tyrant 
He  reigned  thirty  years,  B.C.  666-626,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Periander.  The  cele- 
brated chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar 
wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v,  17,  <fcc). 

Cyraunis  (Kvpawtf ),  an  island  off  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv, 
95) ;  probably  the  same  as  Ceooh*. 

C vrEnaica  (v  Kvpijvaia,  ft  Kvpupiaui  X"PV,  He- 
rod.: now  Dernah  or  Jtbel-Akhdar,  L  e.  At 
Oreen  Mountain,  the  northeastern  part  of  Trip- 
oli), a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  between  Mar- 
marica  on  the  east  and  the  Regio  Syrtica  on 
the  west,  was  considered  to  extend  in  its  widest 
limits  from  the  Phiknnorum  Arts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
or  northern  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Plotea  (now 
Oulf  of  Bomba),  or  even  to  the  Catabathnius 
Magnus  (now  Marta  Solium) ;  but  the  part  as- 
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bally  possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek 
eolom&ts  can  only  be  considered  as-  beginning 
at  the  northern  limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  at  Boreum  Promontorium  (now 
Rat  Teyonat,  south  of  Ben-Ghazi),  between 
which  and  the  Ohersonesus  Magna  the  country 
orojeets  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of 
a  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  its  arc 
above  two  hundred.  From  its  position,  forma- 
tion, elimate,  and  soil,  this  region  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderately 
elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  ex- 
posed to  the  cool  sea-breexes  from  the  north, 
and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from 
the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These 
slopes  produced  the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables, 
ana  flowers,  and  some  very  rare  plants,  such 
as  the  suphium,  yielding  the  on-or  Kvpitvaio;. 
The  various  harvests,  at  the  different  eleva- 
tions, lasted  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  With 
these  physical  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  Their  country  was, 
however,  exposed  to  actual  ravages  by  locusts. 
The  belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inward 
from  the  coast  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles. 
The  first  occupation  of  this  by  the  Greeks,  of 
which  we  have  any  clear  account,  was  effected 
by  Battcb,  who  led  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Then,  and  first  established  himself  on  the  isl- 
and of  Plates  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
district,  and  afterward  built  Cram  (RC.  481), 
where  he  founded  a  dynasty,  which  ruled  over 
the  country  during  eight  reigns,  though  with 
comparatively  little  power  over  some  of  the 
other  Greek  cities.  Of  thesu  ike  earliest  found- 
ed were  TsocHnu  and  Hxsrnis,  then  Bakoa, 
a  colony  from  Oyrene ;  and  these,  with  Oyreue 
itself  and  its  port  Apolloxia,  formed  the  orig- 
inal Libyan  Pentapolis,  though  this  name  seems 
not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under  the 
Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Baron,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  diminish- 
ed the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene,  and 
at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a  re- 
public established  m  the  latter  port  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  When  Alexander  invaded  Egypt, 
the  Cyremeans  formed  an  alliance  with  him ; 
but  their  country  was  made  subject  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos.  It  appears  to  nave 
flourished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  pursued 
their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  anoient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Heaperis  be- 
came Berenice,  Teuchira  was  colled  Arsinoe, 
Bans  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which 
was  raised  into  a  city  under  the  name  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Cyrene  suffered  from  the  favors  be- 
stowed upon  its  port  Apollonia.  The  country 
was  now  usually  called  Pentapolis,  from  the  five 
cities  of  Oyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemaia,  Arsinoe, 
and'  Berenice.  In  B.C.  95  the  last  Egyptian 
■governor;  Apion,  an 'illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my'Pkyseorj,  made  the  country  over  to  the  Ro- 
'ttina; •->»%•■  at  first  gave  the  oities'  their  free- 


dom, and  afterward  formed  the  district  under 
the  name  of  Gyrenoioa,  with  the  island  of  Crete, 
into  a  province.  Under  Oonstantine  Cyrenoioa 
was  separated  from  Crete,  and  made  a  distinct 
province  under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior. 
The  first  great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  given  by  the  murderous  conflict 
which  ensued  on  an  insurrection  of  lbs  Jews 
(who  bad  long  settled  here  in  great  numbers)  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  As  the  Roman  empire  de- 
clined, the  attacks  of  the  native  Libyan  tribes 
became  more  frequent  and  formidable,  and  the 
sufferings  caused  by  their  inroads  and  by  lo- 
custs, plague,  and  earthquakes,  are  most  pathet- 
ically described'  by  Syuesius,  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais, in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Persisus, 
and  soon  afterward  it  fell  a  filial  prey  to  the 
great  Arabian  invasion. 

Ctkkns  (Kvpijvri),  daughter  of  Hypeeus,  moth- 
er of  Aristteus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the 
god  from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the  city 
of  Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her. 

CiEKNfi  (Kvp^ij:  Kvpipaioc :  now  Ohrtnnak, 
with  very  large  ruins),  the  chief  city  of  Craa- 
naioa  in  Northern  Africa,  was  founded  by  Bat- 
tus  (BO  681)  over  a  fountain  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  called  Cy.re  (Kvpti :  'AiroXXuvot 
f/x?"'?).  which  supplied  the  city  wilh  water,  and 
then  ran  down  to  the  sea  through  a  beautiful 
ravine.  The  city  stood  eighty  stadia  (eight 
geographical  miles)  from  the  coast,  ou  the  edge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table-land,  at 
the  height  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  world. 
The  road  which  connected  it  with  its  harbor, 
Apollonia,  still  exists,  and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene, 
though  terribly  defaced,  are  very  extensive, 
comprising  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  thea- 
tres, tombs,  paintiugs,  sculpture,  and  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  face  of  the  terrace  on  which  the 
city  stands  is  a  vast  subterranean  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country,  vid.  Cybenaica.  Among  its  celebrated 
natives  were  the  philosopher  Aristipput,  the 
poet  Oallimaehus,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and 
orator  Syuesius. 

[CraBNiua,     Vid.  Qummus.] 

Cvbx*ohXta  or  Cyhopolis  (Kvpiaxara,  Kipa, 
Kvpvv  jro/Uf),  a  city  of  Sogdiaua,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  furthest  of  tho  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus, 
and  the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destroyed,  after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander. 
Its  position  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not 
far  from  Alexandresohata  (now  Kokand). 

[CraKus  (Kvpvof),  Greek  name  of  Corsica. 
Vid.  Corsica.] 

[Cthopous  (Kvpov  7ro/t/f).     Vid.  Oyeesohata.] 

Oybillus  (KipAXor).  1.  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, AD.  861-886,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  by  whose  influence  he  was  banished 
three  times  from  Jerusalem.  His  works  are 
not  numerous.  The  most  important  are  lec- 
tures to  catechumens,  Ao,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Constuutiua,  giving  an  account  of  the 
luminous  oross  which  appeared  at  Jerusalem, 
851.  The  best  editions  ore  by  Miles,  Oxford, 
1703,  fol,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL— 
2.  Bishop  of  Alexandrea  AD.  412-444,  of  which 
city  be  was  a  native.  He  was  fond  of  power, 
and  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  He  per- 
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seeutsd  the  Jews,  whom  be  expelled  from  Alex- 
andres ;  and  after  a  long-protracted  straggle  he 
procured  the  deeposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant ; 
but  in  a  literary  view  they  are  almost  worthless. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Aubert,  Paris,  1688, 6 
Tela,  foL 

Cyerhestioe  (KvfificaTiKij),  the  name  given 
nnder  the  Seleucidre  to  a  province  of  Syria,  ly- 
ing between  Commagene  on  the  north  and  the 
plain  of  Antioch  on  the  south,  between  Mount 
Amanus  on  the  west  and  the  Euphrates  ou  the 
east  After  the  time  of  Constantino,  it  was 
united  with  Commagene  into  one  province,  un- 
der the  name  of  Euphratesia. 

Ctkbhcs  or  Cteus  (Kti/5/iof,  Kvpof :  now 
Kortu  /),  a  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Se- 
leucidce,  and  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
name  In  Macedonia ;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
residence  and  see  of  Theodoret,  who  describes 
its  poverty,  which  he  did  much  to  relieve. 
Justinian  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  erected  an 
aqueduct 
Cybobcs,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 
Cyito  (Kvpof).  1.  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and 
romances,  and  is  related  differently  by  Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of 
Herodotus  best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian 
legend,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctesias 
and  Xenophon.  It  is  as  follows :  Cyrus  was 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  noble  Persian,  and  of 
Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astyages. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream,  which  seemed  to 
portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  master  of 
Asia,  Astyages  sent  for  his  daughter  when  she 
was  pregnant ;  and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a 
•on,  he  committed  it  to  Harpagus,  his  confiden- 
tial attendant,  with  orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus 
gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages,  who  was  to 
expose  it  But  the  wife  of  the  herdsman  hav- 
ing brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  they  substi- 
tuted the  latter  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old,  his  true  parentage  was 
discovered  by  the  following  incident  In  the 
sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Gyrus,  in  whose  person  and  cour- 
age he  discovered  his  daughter's  son.  The 
herdsman  and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  king,  told  him  the  truth.  Astyages  for- 
Sivc  the  herdsman,  but  revenged  himself  on 
arpagus  by  serving  up  to  him  at  a  banquet  the 
flesh  of  his  own  son.  As  to  his  grandson,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Marians,  who  assured  him  that 
bis  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the  boy's  having 
been  a  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him  bock  to  bis 
parents  in  Persia  When  Cyrus  grew  up,  he 
•inspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his  grand- 
father. He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt  from 
the  Median  supremoay,  and  at  their  head  march- 
ed against  Astyages.  The  latter  had  given  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed 
himself  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeat- 
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ed  by  Cyras  and  taken  prisoner,  B.O.  569.    The 
Medes  accepted  Cyrus  tor  their  king,  and  thus 
the  supremacy  which  they  hod  held  passed  to 
the  Persians.    It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Cyrus  received  that  name,  which  is  a  Persian 
word  (Kohr),  signifying  the  Bun.    Cyrus  now 
proceeded  to  conquer  the  other  porta  of  Asia. 
In  626  he  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
took    Croesus    prisoner.       Vid.    Oaoanis.      The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  subdued  by  his 
general  Harpagus.    He   next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Babylon 
was  then  the  capital    After  defeating  the  Baby- 
lonians in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
after  a  long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Bab- 
ylon by  the  bed  of  the  river.    This  was  in  638. 
Subsequently  he  crossed  the  Araxes,  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  the  Massagetse,  a  Scythian 
people,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 
romy  lis,  the  queen  of  the  Massagetss,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human 
blood,  that  he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said) 
with  blood.     He  was  killed  in  629.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son    Cambtbbs.     Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grand- 
father's court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army 
under  bis  uncle  Cyaxages  II,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Astyages,    of  whom   Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  know  nothing ;    as   making    war  upon 
Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares ;  as 
marrying  the   daughter   of  Cyaxares ;   and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  bis  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyra- 
padla,  in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a 
wise  and  just  prince  ought  to  be.    The  work 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  history.    In 
the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  great- 
est hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.    His  sepulchre 
at  PosargadiB  was  visited  by   Alexander  the 
Great    The  tomb  has  perished,  but  the  name 
is  found  on  monuments  at  Murgbab,  north  of 
Persepolis. — 2.  The  Younger,  the  second  of  the 
four  sons  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
of  Parysatis,  was  appointed  by  his  father  com- 
mander of  the  maritime  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
satrap  of  Lydio,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadoeia,  B.C.   • 
407.     He  assisted  Lysander  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians.    Cyrus  was  of  a  daring 
and  ambitious  temper.     On   the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  scoessiou  of  his  elder  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  404,   Cyrus  formed  a   plot 
against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,    His  design  was 
betrayed  by  Tissaphernes  to  the  king,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  bini 
back  to  bis  satrapy.    Cyrus  now  gave  himself 
up  to  the  design  of  dethroning  his  brother.    He 
collected  a  powerful  native  army,  but  be  placed 
his  chief  reliance  on  a  force  of  Greek  merce- 
naries.   He  set  out  from  Sardis  in  the  spring 
of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to  the  plain 
of  Cunaxa,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet 
him.    Artaxerxes  had  from  four  hundred  thou- 
sand to  a  million  of  men ;  Gyro*  had  about  on* 
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hundred  thousand  Asiatics  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether 
in  favor  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the 
right  rooted  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to 
them;  and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the 
eentre  against  his  brother,  and  had  even  wound- 
ed him,  when  be  was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's 
body-guard.  Artazerxes  caused  his  head  and 
right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to  have 
it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand. 
The  character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon 
hi  the  brightest  colors.  It  is  Enough  to  say  that 
his  ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  win  men's  hearts. — 8.  An  archi- 
tect at  Rome,  who  died  on  the  same  day  as 
Clodius,  62. 

CraiM  (Kvooc:  now  Kour),  one  of  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus, 
lows  through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites 
with  the  A  razes,  and  falls  into  the  western  side 
of  the  Caspian.  There  were  small  rivers  of  the 
same  name  in  Media  and  Persia. 

Ctta  or  Cytjla  (Kvra,  Kvrata :  Kvraioc,  Kv- 
Toievc),  a  town  in  Colchis  on  the  River  Phasis, 
where  Medea  was  said  to  have  been  born. 

Cythera  (Kith/pa :  K  emptor :  now  Oerigo),  a 
mountainous  island  off  the  southwestern  point 
of  loconia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
the  interior,  the  harbor  of  whioh  was  called 
ScASDlA  (Zxavitia).  It  was  colonized  at  an 
early  time  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  into  the  isl- 
and, for  which  it  became  celebrated.  This  god- 
dess was  hence  called  CjtheeSa,  CytherSm  ; 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  island  that  she  first  rose 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subse- 
quently took  possession  of  Cythera,  but  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
added  it  to  their  dominions. 

Cmrtais,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  the  mis- 
tress of  Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet 
Gslhis,  who  mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under 
the  name  of  Lycoris. 

[CrrazEiug  (Kv&nuof),  a  river  of  Pieatis  in 
Ehs,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheus.] 

Ctthkbus  (Kootyjoj:  Kvd^p(Of),  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  towns  of  Attica,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 

Ctthwob  (Kiovof :  KvOvtof  :  now  Thermi a), 
an  island  in  the  .lEgoean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
ses, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated 
for  its  cheese,  and  also  for  its  warm  springs, 
whence  its  modern  name. 

CrnmuM  (Ktfrivtov :  Kvtwiutiic),  one  of  the 
four  cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

C  rroKcs  or  -dm  (Kerupoy  or  -oi> :  now  Kidrot), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  betweeu 
Amastris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a 
(ommereial  settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinnpe. 
It  stood  upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same 
same,  winch  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as 
abounding  in  box-trees. 

Cf xiocs  (Krfucof),  son  of  JEneus  and  ^Gnete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Eusorns,  or 
s»u  of  Apollo  by  Stilbc.  He  was  king  of  the 
DoGones  at  Oyjdeus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his 
connection  with  the  Argonauts,  vid  p.  90,  b. 

Crzfccs  (KvfKoj-:  KuC'tvvdf :  ruins  at  Bal 
Sit  or  CMxico),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 


powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara).  This  island, 
the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arctouoesus 
('Apierav  v^uof ),  lay  close  to  the  shore  of  Mys- 
ia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterward  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a 
mole,  which  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
isthmus.  The  city. of  Cyzicus  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side  of  which  it  bad  a 
port  Tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  Doliones,  a  tribe  of  Thessalian  Pelas- 
gians,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  jfioliaos.  It  was  said  to  have  been  aft- 
erward colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings :  it  possessed  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  laws  and  government  Its  staters  were 
among  the  most  esteemed  gold  coins  current  in 
Greece.  It  took  no  conspicuous  place  in  his- 
tory till  about  twenty-two  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  independent 
of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under  Al- 
exander and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterward  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithradates,  when  be  besieged  it  by  sea  and 
land  (B.C.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  "  libera 
civitas,"  which  it  lost  again  under  Tiberius. 
Under  Constantino  it  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  new  province  of  Hellespontus.  It  was  great- 
ly injured  by  an  earthquake  in  AJ).  443,  and 
finally  ruined  by  its  conquest  by  the  Arabians 
in  675. 

D. 

DIjj.     Vid.  Dahje. 

[Dabab,  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family  of 
Masinissa,  sent  by  gocchus  to  Sulla  to  negoti 
ate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Jugurtha.] 

[Dabbona  (now  Blachoater),  a  river  of  Hi 
bernia.] 

DACHnuBlDES  (Aa;(wa6a<%),  a  general  name 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  dakahina,  the  south 
wind,  and  connected  with  the  modern  name 
Decean. 

Dacia  (D&cus),  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Mcesia,  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  Riv- 
er Tysia  (now  Tkeist),  and  on  the  east  by  the 
River  Hierasus  (now  Pruth),  thus  comprehend- 
ing the  modern  Irantyhania,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  part  of  Hungary.  The  Daci  were  of 
the  same  race  and  spoke  the  some  language  as 
the  Gctae,  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a  brave  and 
warlike  people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they 
crossed  the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of 
Rome,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus. 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formi- 
dable under  their  king  Deckbaldb,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them 
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by  fbe  payment  of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered 
the  empire  from  this  disgrace ;  be  crowed  the 
Danube,  and  after  a  war  of  five  years  (AD.  101- 
106),  conquered  the  country,  made  it  a  Soman 
province,  and  colonized  it  with  inhabitants  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period  Dacia 
was  invaded  by  the  Goths ;  and  as  Aurelian  con- 
sidered it  more  prudent  to  make  the  Danube 
the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia 
to  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman  inhabit- 
ants to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia  (Au- 
reliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

Dactyxi  (AuKTvtoi),  fabulous  beings,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it 
by  means  of  fire-  were  ascribed.  Their  name 
Dactyls,  that  is,  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways  :  by  their  number  being  five  or 
ten,  or  by  the  fact  of  their  serving  Rhea  just  as 
the  fingers  serve  the  hand,  or  by  the  story  of 
their  having  lived  at  the  foot  (fa  iaxriXois)  of 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usually  called  Idaean 
Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  sometimes  coo- 
founded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes,  Cory- 
bantes,  Cabin,  and  Telchines.  This  confusion 
with  the  Cnbiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace 
being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their  resi- 
dence. Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  num- 
ber appears  to  have  been  originally  three  :  Cel- 
mi$  (the  smelter),  Damnameneu*  (the  hammer), 
and  Aemon  (the  anvil).  Their  number  was  aft- 
erward increased  to  five,  ten  (five  male  and  five 
female),  fifty-two,  and  one  hundred. 

Dadastana  (ij  Aaiaoruva :  now  Torbcdeh  or 
Krftabtg  l\  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia 
and  Galatia,  where  the  Emperor  Jovian  died 
suddenly,  AD  364. 

[Dadica  (AadUat),  a  tribe  of  the  Persian 
empire,  who  formed  part  of  the  seventh  satrapy 
of  Darius.]  * 

Djbdala  (tH  AaiiaXa),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  borders  of 
Curia  and  Lycia.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  a  mountain  overhanging  the  towa 

[D^dauon  (AaiiaTiiov),  son  of  Lucifer,  and 
father  of  Chione,  who  was  slain  by  Diana. 
Dffidalion,  out  of  grief  at  her  death,  threw  him- 
self from  Parnassus,  but  was  changed  into  a 
falcon.] 

DedIlub  (AaidaXoc).  1.  A  mythical  person- 
age, under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  per- 
sonified the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among 
the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  The  ancient  writ- 
ers generally  represent  Daedalus  as  an  Athenian, 
of  the  royal  race  of  the  Erecbthidae.  Others 
called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long  time 
he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bod  of  Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  the  son 
of  Erechtheus.  Others  make  bim  the  son  of 
Eupalamus  or  of  Palamaon.  His  mother  is 
railed  Alcippe,  or  Iphinog,  or  Phrasimede.  He 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art.  He  instructed  his 
sister's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon 
came  to  surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and 
Daedalus  killed  him  through  envy.  Vid.  Peedix. 
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Being  condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagss 
for  this  murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the 
fame  of  his  skill  obtained  for  bim  the  friendship 
of  Minos.  He  made  the  well-known  wooden 
cow  for  Pasiphae  ;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave 
birth  to  the  Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the 
labyrinth  at  Cnosus  in  which  the  monster  was 
kept  For.  his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was 
imprisoned  by  Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  released 
him,  and,  as  Minos  had  seized  all  the  ships  on 
the  coast  of  Crete,  Daedalus  procured  wings  fur 
himself  and  his  Ion  Icarus,  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  /Kgean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the 
sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened 
on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was 
drowned  in  that  part  of  the  JEgeaa  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  Sea,  Daedalus  fled 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus, 
the  king  of  the  SicanL  When  Minos  beard 
where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with 
a  great  'fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treacher 
ously  murdered  by  Cocalus  or  hi»  daughters.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Daedalus  first  alighted 
in  his  flight  from  Crete  at  Cumse  in  Italy,  where 
he  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo,  in  which  he  ded- 
icated the  wings  with  which  he  bad  fled  from 
Crete.  Several  other  works  of  art  were  attrib- 
uted to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong 
to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  developed. 
The  name  of  Dadala  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  bright  colors  and  real  drapery,  which 
were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them. — 
2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  dis- 
ciple of  Patrocles,  flourished  B.C.  400. 

DXas  (baa*),  a  great  Scythian  people,  who 
led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Dagheslan),  on  the  banks 
of  the  Margus,  the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes. 
Some  of  (Jem  served  as  cavalry  and  horse- 
archers  in  the  armies  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
Alexander,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  they 
also  made  good  foot-soldiers. 

Daimaoecs  (Aat/utx°t)<  of  Platssse,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus, 
king  of  India,  about  B.C.  812,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  India,  which  is  lost. 

[Dau'hantub  (Aatyavror),  a  Theban,  slain  at 
Mantiuea;  his  bravery  and  skill  were  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Epaminondas,  when  mortally 
wounded,  named  him  as  the  one  best  qualified 
to  succeed  to  the  command.] 

DalmatIa  or  Delmatta  (Aafyiaria :  Aafyarifc, 
more  anciently  AaJi/iareic :  now  Dalmuta),  a 
part  of  the  country  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatio  Sea  included  •under  the  general 
name  of  Illyricum,  was  separated  from  Libur- 
nia  on  the  north  by  the  Tibus  (now  Kerka).  and 
from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  south  by  the  Drilo 
(now  Jhino),  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Dalmatia.  The  capital 
was  Dalhinium  or  DEuoimm,  from  which  the 
country  derived  its  name.  The  next  most  hn- 
pertant  town  was  Salona,  the  residence  of  Dio- 
cletian.    The   Dalmatians  were  a  brave  and 
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warlike  people  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Romans.  InwB.C,  119  their  country  was  over- 
ran by  L.  Metellus,  who  assumed,  in  conse- 
quence, the  surname  Dalinatious,  but  they  con- 
tinued independent  of  the  Romans.  In  39  they 
-were  defeated  by  Aeiniua  Pollio,  of  whose  Dal- 
matian triwnphuM  Horace  speaks  (Carnu,  it,  1, 
16) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23  that  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Taurus.  They 
took  part  in  the  great  Panuonian  revolt  under 
their  leader  Bato;  but,  after  a  three  years'  war, 
ware  again  reduced  to  subjeotion  by  Tiberius, 
AJXtf. 
Dalmatics.     Vid  Dblmatius.  ' 

Dauukicm.  Vid  Dalmatia. 
Damagbtub  (Aa/ulyijraf),  king  of  Ialyaus  in 
Rhodes,  married,  in  obedieuoe  to  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, the  daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and 
from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the  Dia- 
rorida*,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at 
iHympia.     Vid  Abistomexes. 

[Damago.v  (Aa/uiyav),  a  Spartan,  who,  with  Le- 
on and  Aleidae,  superintended  the  planting  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  colony  Heraclea  in  Phthiotis,  B.C. 
426.] 

Dakalw  or  Boos  (AupaXtf,  %  BoSf),  a  small 
place  in  Bitliynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  north  of  Chalcedon ;  celebrated  by  tra- 
dition as  the  landing-place  of  Io,  the  memory  of 
whose  passage  was  preserved  by  a  bronze  cow 
set  np  here  by  the  Cbalcedonians. 
Damabatds.  Vid  Dekabatub. 
[Damascenes,  Nioolaps.  Vid.  Nicolaos.] 
DamascIcs  (AaftdoKioc),  the  Syrian,  of  Damas- 
cus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-PIaJooic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens,  was  born  about  A.IW80.  He 
first  studied  at  Alezandrea  and  afterward  at 
Athens,  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  whom 
he  succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  hea- 
then schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  529, 
Damaseius  emigrated  to  King  Chosroes  of  Per- 
sia. He  afterward  returned  to  the  west,  since 
Chosroes  bad  stipulated  in  a  treaty  that  the 
heathen  adherents  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
should  be  tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  only  work  of  Damaseius  which  has  been 
printed  is  entitled  "  Doubts  and  Solutions  of  the 
first  Principles,"  edited  by  Kopp,  Franoof.,  1828, 
8vo. 

Damascob  (^  Aa/iamcif :  Aa/iaoitmiot  ■  now  Da- 
muMc,  Damateta,  Etk-Bham),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Geo,  xiv,  IS), 
stood  in  the  district  afterward  called  Ccele-Syr- 
ia,  upon  both  banks  of  the  River  Chrysorrboas 
or  Bardines  (now  Burada),  the  waters  of  which, 
drawn  off  by  canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilized  the 
phyn  around  the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the 
south  and  east,  and  sheltered  on  the  west  and 
north  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Antilibonus;  its 
fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  in  modern 
times ;  and  altogether  the  situation  of  the  city 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In  the  earli- 
est times,  except  during  the  short  period  for 
which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which 
was  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  suo- 
'vely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Babyloni- 
the  Persians,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
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the  Romans,  the  last  of  whom  obtained  possession 
of  it  after  the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  ana  assigned 
it  to  the  province  <>f  Syria.  It  flourished  great- 
ly under  the  emperors,  and  is  called  by  Julian 
(Epitt.  24)  -  the  Eye  of  all  the  East"  Diocle- 
tian established  in  it  a  great  factory  for  arms ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  fame  of  Damascus 
blades.  Its  position  qn  one  of  the  high  roads 
from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  consider 
able  trade.  The  surrounding  district  was  oalle"! 
AafiaoKirvTJ. 

Dam Asiprca,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  Vid.  Bbctdb, 
No.  10. 

Damasifpus  lacMira.  1.  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa, 
and  perished  B.C.  47. — 2.  A  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of  statues, 
and  speaks  of  purchasing  a  garden  from  Dama- 
sippua.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  die 
Damosippus  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sot,  ii,  8, 16, 
64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  Damaaippus 
had  become  bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  intended  to  put  an  end  to  himself;  but  be  was 
prevented  by  the  Sloie  Stertiniua,  and  then  turned 
Stoio  himself,  or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his 
long  beard.  Th»  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juv- 
enal (Sat,  viii.,  147, 161, 167)  is  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ndiouled  some  noble 
lover  of  horses. 

[DamasithVmus  (Aa/iaacdvftoc),  son  of  Can- 
daules,  prince  of  Calyoda  in  Caria,  followed 
Xerxes  to  Greece,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Salami*.] 

Damastks  (Aa/twmjc),  of  SigSum,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  and 
Hellanlcus  of  Lesbos :  his  works  ore  lost 

[Damabtouides  (Aa/iaoTopiit>(),  patronymic 
from  Damastor,  as  Tlepolemus  in  the  Iliad,  and 
Agelaus  in  the  Odyssey.] 

TDamasub  (Ao/iaoof).  1.  A  Trojan,  slain  by 
PolypcBtes. — 2.  D.  Scombbcs,  a  celebrated  rheto- 
rician of  Tralles  in  Ciliojo.] 

DamIa.     Vid  Adxbsia. 

DamnSnii.  1.  Or  Dumnokii  or  Dcmncxiz,  a 
powerful  people  in  the  southwest  of  Britain,  in 
habiting  Cornwall,  Devomhire,  and  the  western 
part  of  Somertetthire,  from  whom  was  called  the 
promontory  Damxoxium,  also  OoaiNtiM,  (now  Cat* 
Lizard)  in  Cornwall. — 2.  Or  DamnIi,  a  people  in 
north  Britain,  inhabiting  parts  of  modern  Perth, 
Argyle,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton-thirt*. 

Damo  (Aoyai),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  iutruated  his  writ- 
ings, and  forbade  ber  to  give  them  to  any  one. 
This  command  she  strictly  observed,  although 
she  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many 
requests  to  sell  them. 

Damocles  (Aa/io«3j7f)>  a  Syracusan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diotiysius. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnifioent  ban- 
quet, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked 
sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single  horse- 
hair— a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his  vis- 
ions of  happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace.    ( Carm,  iii,  1,  17.) 

[DamoobItus  (AafioKptrof),  of  Calydon,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  JStolian  league,  B.C.  200,  opposed  the 
Romans   and  sided  with  the  Macedonians;  ha 
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subsequently  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  es- 
caped by  night,  but,  being  pursued,  threw  him- 
self on  bis  own  sword] 

Damon  (Au/iuv).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  celebrated 
musician  and  sophist  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lam- 
prus  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  theimost  intimate  terms. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this 
statement  is  more  doubtful  In  his  old  age  he 
was  banished  from  Athens,  probably  on  account 
of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  politics. — 2.  A  Pytha- 
gorean, and  friend  of  Phintias  (not  Pythias). 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Diouyeius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing his  domestic'  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  for  bis  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on 
both  sides,  that  be  pardoned  the  criminal,  and 
entreated  to  be  admi  ted  as  a  third  into  their 
bond  of  brotherhood. 

Dftiffixiws  (Aa/wttvos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of 
the  middle.  [Some  fragments  remain,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Meineke,  Comic  Grac 
l<Yagm*  vol.  ii,  p.  1 149-53,  edit  minor.] 

Dana  ( AoVa),  a  great  city  of  Cappadocia  (Xen., 
Anab,  i,  %  §  20),  probably  the  same  as  the  later 
Ttana. 

DanIS  (Aavai?)  daughter  of  Acrisius  ano 
mother  of  Perseus.  Vid.  Acbisius.  An  Italian 
legend  related  that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built 
the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  an- 
cestor of  Turnus. 

Danal     Vid.  Danaus.* 

DanaIoes  (AavaMtf),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaos.     Via.  Danaob. 

DanXla  (t&  AuvaXa),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Troomi,  in  the  northeast  of  Qalatia,  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Mithradatic  War  as  the 
place  where  LncuUus  resigned  the  command  to 
Pompey. 

DaNAPMS.       Vid.   BoETSTHTNES. 

Danasteis.     Vid.  Ttbas. 

Das  Ace  (Aavaof),  son  of  Belus  and  twin- 
brother  of  JSgyptus.  Belus  had  assigned  Libya 
to  Dannus,  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sons,  fled  with  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters to  Argot.  Here  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  Argives,  in  place  of  Oelanor,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  the  fifty 
sons  of  jEgvptus  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naO*  (the  Danaides)  is  given  under  jEotptob. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  murderous 
deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermnestra;  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  he  afterward  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  bis  father-in-law,  Da- 
naus.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Danaides 
were  pnnished  in  Hades  by  being  compelled 
everlastingly  to  pour  water  into  a  sieve  (inane 
lymphm  dohtm  fundopereuntii  into,  Hor.,  Carm^ 
hi,  11,  20)  From  Dnnaiis  the  Argives  were 
called  Dana*,  which  uaine,  like  that  of  the  Ar- 
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gives,  was  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  eol 
leotive  Greeks.  "  • 

[Danoabu  (Amidptoi)  and  DandabId^,  a  people 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Pal  us  Mieotis  and  the  Luxine, 
traces  of  whose  name  appear  to  remain  in  the 
modern  Dbandi.] 

DanCbIob  (now  Danube,  in  German  Donau\ 
also  Danuvius  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called 
Isteb  ('Iorpof)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and, 
after  flowing  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very 
little  about  it  According  to  Herodotus,  it  rises 
at  the  city  Pyrene,  among  the  Celts,  and  flows 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first 
obtained  some  accurate  information  concerning 
the  river  at  the  commencement  of  the  empire. 
Tiberius,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Vindelicuujs, 
visited  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  rises  in  Mount  Abnoba.  He 
Danube  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  Dacu 
was  a  Roman  proviuce.  In  the  Roman  period, 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  from  its  source  as  for 
as  Vienna,  was  called  Danubius,  while  the  lower 
part  to  its  entrance  in  the  Black  Sea  was  named 
later. 

Daob&i  or  Daobizi  (Aoootfoi),  a  tribe  in  Dat- 
niatia. 

Daphne  PSlCsLs  (Au^wu  al  Tle\pvauu :  now 
Safnat),  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt 
against  Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Nile,  sixteen  Roman  miles  southwest 
of  Pelusium.  Many  Jews  settled  here  after 
the  desti-attion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans.        ™ 

Daphne  (AatViv;).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river* 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  river-god  Penens  in  Thessaly.  She  v« 
extremely  beautiful  and  was  loved  by  Apollo 
and  Leucjppus,  son  of  (Eoomaus,  but  she  re- 
jected both  their  suits.  Io  order  to  win  her, 
Leucippus  disguised  himself  as  a  maiden,  but 
Apollo  s  jealousy  caused  his  discovery,  and  he 
was  killed  by  the  companions  of  Daphne.  Apol- 
lo now  pursued  Daphne,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overtaken  by  him :  she  prayed  for 
aid,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel-tree 
(dufvn),  which  became,  in  consequence,  the  fa- 
vorite tree  of  Apollo. — 2.  Daughter  of  Tiresias, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Manto.  Vid. 
Manto. 

Daphne  (Aafvrf).  1.  (Now  Ecit-el-MoU,  or 
Babylal)  a  beautiful  spot  five  miles  south  of 
Antiocb  in  Syria,  to  which  it  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  Here  was  a  grove  uf 
laurels  and  cypresses,  eighty  stadia  in  circuit, 
watered  by  fresh  springs,  and  cousecrsfed  bjr 
Seleucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom  also  a 
magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antioehu* 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  statue 
of  the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were 
attached  periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of 
asylum.  Daphne  was  a  royal  residence  of  the 
Seleucidn  and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Antiocb, 
who,  however,  carried  the  pleasures  they  en- 
joyed here  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  mod 
eratiou,  that  the  phrase  Dapknlci  mart*  passed 
into  u  prove-hi    It  was  from  this  place  that  An- 
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liooh  reeeiTed  its  distinguishing  name,  'A.  M 
Adfvflf. — 2.  A  place  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the 
lake  Semecbonitia. 

Daphxb  (Aitywr).  1.,  A  Sicilian  hero,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed 
He  was  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  by  a  nymph. 
His  mother  placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a 
charming  valley  in  a  laurel  grove,  from  which 
he  received  the  name  of  Daphnis.  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs ;  was  taught  by  Pan  to 
play  on  the  flute ;  he  became  a  shepherd,  and 
tended  his  flocks  on  Mount  -£tna  winter  and 
summer.  A  Naiad  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
made  him  swear  that  be  would  never  love  any 
other  maiden,  threatening  him  with  blindness 
if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  the  handsome 
shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself,  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a 
princess.  The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him 
with  blindness,  or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him 
into  a  stone.  Previous  to  (his  time  he  had  com- 
posed bucolic  poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  during  the  chase.  After  having 
^ecome  blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help 
aim.  The  god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to 
heaven,  and  caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the 
spot  wbece  this  happened.  The  well  bore  the 
name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. — [2.  Tyrant  of  Abydos,  one 
of  those  who  were  left  by  Darius  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  who 
refused  to  destroy  the  bridge  as  urged  by  Milti- 
adee.] 

DatbhCs  (Aattvovf  -owrof :  Aafvovatoc),  a 
town  of  the  Locn  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Pbocis. 

Daradax  (Aapuoof:  now  Abu-Ohalgal  f),  a 
river  of  Upper  Syria,  flowiog  into  the  Euphrates, 
thirty  parasangs  from  the  River  Chalos,  and  fif- 
teen from  Thapsacus. 

[Dakdanxs  (AapoWif),  a  people  of  Media,  on 
the  Gyndes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i,  189), 
otherwise  unknown] 

Daedaxi  (Adpiavoi :  AapiavtuTat,  Strab.),  a 
people  in  Upper  Moesia,  who  also  occupied  part 
ef  Ulyricum,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Macedonia. 

DakdXnIa  (bapiavia),  a  district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  southwest  of  Abydos, 
and  adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories 
of  Ilium  and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (AtipSavoi)  ap- 
pear in  the  Trojan  war,  and  their  name  is  often 
interchanged  with  that  of  the  Trojans,  especially 
by  the  Roman  poets.     Vid.  Dakdanus. 

Dasdak  ns  (Auodorof).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Electra.  His  native  place  in  the  various 
traditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dar- 
danus  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and 
through  them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  tradi- 
tions usually  make  bim  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He 
first  emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterward 
passed  over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a  tract 
of  land  from  King  Teuoer,  on  which  be  built  the 
town  of  Dardania.  He  married  Bates,  daughter 
of  Teuoer,  or  Arisbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Eriohtbonius,  His  grandson 
was  Tros,  who  removed  to  Troy  the  Palladium, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus  was  the 
son  of  Corjthus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of  Corythns 


(now  Cotiona),  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  the  wife 
of  Cory  thus;  and,  as  in  the  Greek  tradition,  he 
afterward  emigrated  to  Phrygia, — [2.  A  Stoic 
philosopher,  who,  with  Mnesarchus,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Stoio  school  at  Athens;  con- 
temporary with  the  Academic  Antiochus  of 
Ascalou.1 

DabdXnus  (iJ  Aupoovof :  Aapiavevf),  also  -rot 
and  -mil,  a  Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Pramontorium  Dardanis  or 
Dardanium  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rhodius, 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Ilium,  and  nine  (or 
seventy  stadia)  from  Abydus.  It  was  built  by 
MoWaa  colonists,  at  some  distance  from  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (Aapiaviti),  which  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (it,  ii,  216)  as  founded  by 
Dardanus  before  the  building  of  ilium.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as  an  act 
of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithradates  was  made  here,  B.O.  84.  From 
Dardanus  arose  the  name  of  the  CattU*  of  tht 
DardanelUt,  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now 
called. 

Dares  (Aupirc).  1.  A  priest  of  Vulcan  (He- 
phsestus)  at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v„  9), 
to  whom  was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Iliad, 
which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than 
the  Homerio  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a  sophist,  is 
lost;  but  there  is  extant  a  Latin  work  in  prose 
in  forty-four  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
bearing  the  title  Daretit  Phrygii  de  Excidxo 
Troja  Hittoria,  and  purporting  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 
But  the  Latin  work  is  evidently  of  much  later 
origin ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  person  of  little 
education  and  of  bad  taste ;  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  written  even  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  ceutury.  It  is  usually  printed  with 
Dictys  Cretensis :  the  best  edition  is  by  Deder- 
ich,  Bonn,  1887,  8vo. — [2.  A  Trojan,  companion 
of  uEneas,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  boxing ; 
vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field  by  the  aged 
Entellus.] 

Dabius  (Aaprfoc).  1.  King  of  Persia,  B.C. 
621-485,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of 
the  province  of  Persia,  and  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Achssmenidas.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smee- 
dis!  The  seven  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of 
them  whose  horse  neighed  first  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  should  become  king;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  He  married  Atossa  and  Arty  stone, 
the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  and  Parniys,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  Phaxliroe, 
the  daughter  of  Otaoes,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs. 
He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his 
vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persia  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  ex- 
cept those  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to 
pay.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  had  been  engaged  in  oontinual 
wars.  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the 
Babylonians  revolted,  but  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zorr&us,  about  S16.  The  reduction  of  Babylon 
was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Suythia  (about 
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608),  Darius  crossed  the  Danube,  and  marched 
far  into  the  interior  of  modern  Russia;  but, 
alter  losing  a  large  number  of  men  by  famine, 
and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  On  bis  return  to  Asia, 
he  sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to 
subdue  Thraoe  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  be- 
came subject  to  {he  Persian  empire.  The  moat 
important  event  in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the 
commencement  of  the  great  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  biographies  of  other  men. 
In  601  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted ;  they  were 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  burned  Sardis, 
and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
Vtd.  Abistago&as,  Histi-kus.  In  402  Mar- 
donius  was  Bent  with  a  large  army  to  invade 
Greece,  but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  bis  fleet 
off  Mount  Athos,  and  the  Thracians  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  his  land  forces.  Vtd.  Mab- 
doniub.  He  was,  in  consequence,  recalled,  and 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  invading  army.  They  took  Eretria 
in  Eubcea,  and  landed  in  Attica,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  wider  the 
onramand  of  Miltiadea.  Vtd.  Miltiadeb,  Da- 
rius now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Greece; 
but,  after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  off  by  the  rebellion  <j."  Egypt, 
He  died  in  485,  leaving  the  execution  of  bis 
plans  to  his  son  Xerxes. — IL  King  of  Persia, 
424-406,  named  Ocrnis  ('Qfoc),  before  his  ac- 
cession, and  then  surnamed  Nothus  (Noflof),  or 
the  Bastard,  from  his  being  one  of  the  bastard 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Darius  obtained  the 
crown  by  putting  to  death  his  brother  Sogdia- 
nos,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  IL  He  mar- 
ried Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  I,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  IL,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  gov- 
erned by  eunuchs,  ana  the  weakness  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections 
of  his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  Amyrtaeus,  who  reigned 
there  six  years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Da- 
rius was  obliged  to  recognize  bis  son  Pausiris 
as  his  suocessor. — 1IL  Last  king  of  Persia,  836- 
881,  named  Codokannus  before  his  accession, 
was  the  son  of  Ai-sames  and  Sisygambis,  and  a 
descendant  of  Darius  IL  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  Bngoas,  after  the  murder  of  Abses. 
The  history  of  his  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given  in  the  life  of 
Alexander. 

[Dabcon  (Au<t*ov),  a  Syraousan,  founder  of 
Camarina.] 

Dabcon  (Aa'mttv:  Aamuvtof),  a  fortress  near 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

fpAsovtss  (baaKvXris),  father  of  Gyges.] 

DascylIux  (AookHiov  or  -ciov:  AaoicvXiTift : 
now  Diaskili),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  near  a  lake  called  Daseylitis. 

Dasxa  (Aaoca,  also  &aa!ai :  Aaaedrin),  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis. 

DassabetLi  or  DassabIt^b,  Dassabetje  (Aaaaa- 
oqrioi,  Aaaaapirai),  a  people  in  Greek  Illyria,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
Ltchnidcs  (Av^v/doc).  on  a  hill,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Lake  Lvomrttis,  which  was  so  called 
after  the  town. 
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DatXxes  (Aaru/itK),  a  distinguished  Psruao 
general,  a  Caiiau  by  birth,  son  of  Camissares 
by  a  Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  IL  (Mne- 
mon),  but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  thiew  off 
bis  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  bad  revolted 
from  Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  who 
were  sent  against  bim,  but  was  assassinated 
by  Mithradatee,  son  of  Ariobarzaoea,  about 
B.O.  362.  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  written 
his  life,  calls  him  the  bravest  and  most  able  of 
all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal. 

Datis  (Auric),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along  with 
Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  of  Darius,  which 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  EC.  490. 

Datum  or  Datus  (Aotov,  Auror:  Aarn»6f. 
now  Etki-CavalloS,  a  Thrarian  town  on  the  Stry- 
monio  Gulf,  subject  to  Macedonia,  with  gold 
mines'  in  Mount  Pangeus  in  the  neighborhood, 
whence  came  the  proverb  a  '  Datum  of  good 
things." 

Dadlis  or  Dadua  (AovP.V.  -(«{,  AavAia:  Aav- 
facvf,  AavAiof :  now  Dai'  vt),  an  ancient  town  m 
Phocis,  on  the  road  from  CtueronCa  and  Orcho- 
menus  to  Delphi,  situated  on  a  lofty  bill :  cele- 
brated in  mythology  'as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king  Tebeus,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  Pboche.  Henoe 
Daulias  (AavAtar)  is  the  surname  both  of  Procne 
and  Philomela. 

DaunIa.     Vtd.  ArouA, 

Dacnto  (Aowof).  L  Son  of  Lycaoo,  and 
brother  of  lapyx  and  Peucetius.  The  three 
brothers  crossed  over  from  Illyria,  and  settled 
in  Apulia,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  named  after  them.  The  poets  sometimes 
gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apu- 
lia: Horace  (Carm,  L,  22,  14)  uses  the  adjec- 
tive Dauniaa  (sc  terraX — 2.  Son  of  PiluniDus 
and  Danae,  wife  of  Venilia,  and  ancestor  of  Tur- 
nus. 

[DecXfSlis  (Aencojro/Uc),  in  Palestine,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  an  association  composed  of  the  ten 
cities,  Philadelphia,  Damascus,  Kapbana,  Scytho- 
pulJtj  Gadara,  Hippon,  Dion,  Pella,  Galaaa,  and 
CaaAIha,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews, 
formed  a  confederation  for  mutual  protection 
against  tbe  Asmonean  princes  of  Judaea.] 

DecbbXlds  (Ane&zAoc),  a  celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  during  tbe  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  four  years  (A.D  86-90)  he  car 
ried  on  war  against  tbe  Romans  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  000- 
olude  peace  with  bim  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Trajan  refused  to  continue  this 
disgraceful  payment,  and  renewed  the  war. 
He  defeated  the  Dacians,  and  compelled  Dece- 
balus  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (101- 
103).  But  in  104  tbe  war  broke  out  again :  De- 
cebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put  an  end  to 
bis  life ;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province, 
106. 

D2c£l£a  or  -Ia  (AtirfXeia:  A«c*Xevc:  now 
Biala- Castro),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothodntis,  lay  northwest  of  Atben*. 
on  tbe  borders  of  Boaotia,  near  the  sources  of 
tbe  Cephisus.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponuesian  War  (B.C.  418),  the  Peloponna- 
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i  under  Agfa  seized  and  fortified  Decelea,  and 
thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians  in  many  ways 
during'  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Decest?us  Magnus,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nentius,  by  whom  he  was  created  Csesar,  A.D. 
SSI.  After  the  death  of  Maonknttos,  be  put  an 
end  to  hiii  own  life,  S53. 

DecxtIa  (now  Detize),  a  city  of  the  JSdui,  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger 
(now  Loire). 

DSIcIates,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  (now  Durance). 
Heir  ehief  city,  Deciatum  (Ackmjtov),  lay  be- 
tween Nicaea  and  Antipolis. 

Dscidids  Saxa.     Vid.  Saxa. 

Decks  Mcs,  P,  plebeians.  1.  Consul  B.C. 
J40  with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  the  great 
Latin  war.  Each  of  the  consuls  had  a  vision 
a  the  night  before  fighting  with  the  Latins,  an- 
nouncing that  the  general  of  one  side  and  the 
irroy  of  the  other  were  devoted  to  death.  The 
consuls  thereupon  agreed  that  the  one  whose 
wing  first  began  to  waver  should  devote  him- 
tetf  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction. 
Decius  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  began 
to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  and 
the  army  of  the  euemy  to  destruction,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifex 
maxirnus,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
Romans. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  four  times 
consul  812,  808,  297,  and  295,  In  his  fourth 
consulship  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Seotinum,  where  be  was  opposed  to 
the  Gauls,  and  when  his  troops  began  to  give 
ray,  he  imitated  the  example  of  bis  lather,  de- 
toted  himself  and  the  enemy  to  destruction,  and 
tell  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  nation. — 3.  Son  of  No. 
8,  consul  279,  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  sacrificed  himself  in  battle 
like  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  this  fa  not 
true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

Decius,  a  Roman  emperor,  A.D.  249-2S1, 
vbose  full  name  was  C.  Mesbius  Quihtos  Tra- 
iaxus  Decius,  was  born  at  Bubalia,  iu  Pannonia. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Philippus  in  249 
to  restore  subordination  in  the  army  of  Mcesia, 
bat  the  troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  pur- 
ple under  threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured 
Philippus  of  his  fidelity ;  but  the  latter  not  trust- 
ing these  professions,  hastened  to  meet  his  rival 
in  the  field,  was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain. 
The  short  reign  of  Decius  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  warring  against  the  Goths.  He  fell  in  battle 
•gainst  the  Goths  together  with  his  son  in  261. 
In  his  reign  the  Christians  were  persecuted  with 
great  severity. 

Deoumates  Aori.     Vid  Agri  Decumates. 

DEIAnIra  (Arjidveipa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  (Eueus,  or  Bacchus,  (Dionysus),  or  Dex- 
smenus,  and  sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and 
Hercules  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victorious, 
and  she  became  his  wife.  She  was  the  unwill- 
ing cause  of  her  husband's  death  by  presenting 
bim  with  the  poisoned  robe  which  the  centaur 
Nessus  gave  her.  In  despair,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.    For  details,  t>t<£  Hercules. 

[Diicoon  (&tjik6uv),  a  Trojan  hero,  friend  of 
fintas,  slain  by  AgamemnonTl 

DeidamIa  (bqcid/uta).    1.  Daughter  of  Lyco- 


medes  in  the  island  of  Seyms.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemus. — 2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commonly  call- 
ed Hippodaxia. — [3.  Daughter  of  Bellerophon, 
wife  of  Euander,  and  mother  of  Sarpedon ;  she 
fa  called  by  Homer  (R,  vi,  ISC)  Laodamla.] — 
4.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius  Pofior- 
cetes. 

DeISoes  (Aiili/an),  first  king  of  Media,  after 
the  Medes  bad  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Assyrians,  was  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and  reign- 
ed B.C.  709-656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbat- 
ana,  which  he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a 
body  of  spies  and  informers  throughout  the 
whole  country.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

PURAOBTES 

[Deioohcs  (Ai^o^of),  a  Greek,  slain  before 
Troy  by  Paris.] 

Dftlon  (A«jfan>),  son  of  ./Bolus  and  Enarete, 
king  in  Phocie,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father 
of  Asteropia,  JSnetus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and 
Cephalus. 

Deione  (Ar/luvri),  mother  of  Miletus,  who  fa 
hence  called  Dkionides.    (Ov,  Afirf,  ix,  442.) 

[Deionedb  (Afilovevc),  1.  Father  of  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
filled  with  fire,  and  there  perished. — 2.  A  son  of 
Eurytus  of  GSchalia,  whom  Theseus  married  to 
Pcngune,  the  daughter  of  Sink.] 

[Deiopea,  a  beautiful  nymph,  whom  Juno 
promised  to  ^Eolus  if  he  would  aid  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  yEneas.] 

[Deiopites  (Ai/Jomn/f),  a  son  of  Priam,  slain 
by  Ulysses  (A,  xt,  420) ;  Apollodorus  calls  him 
Ai/foimjc.] 

Deiotarus  (Ai^orapoc).  1.  Tetrarch  of  Gala- 
tia,  adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
in  Asia  against  Mithradates,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In 
the  civil  War  be  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  B.C.  48.  Is 
47  he  applied  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  le- 
gate in  Asia,  for  aid  against  Pharnaces,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  When 
Csesar,  in  the  same  year,  came  into  Asia  from 
Egypt,  Deiotarus  received  him  with  submission, 
and  endeavored  to  excuse  the  aid  he  had  given 
to  Pompey.  Ctesar  deprived  him  of  part  of  hfa 
dominions,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  his  regal 
title.  Two  years  afterward  (46)  his  grandson 
Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a  design 
against  Cesar's  life,  when  he  received  Csesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Csesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  (pro  Rege  Dexota.ro)  still  extant  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution 
of  hfa  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  42  he  joined  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  and  died  shortly  afterward  at  a  great 
age. — 2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octa nanus  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  31. 

D£ipuobe  (Arilip66ti),  the  Sibyl  at  Cums9,dangh- 
ter  of  Glaucus.     Vid.  Sibylla. 

DfiiPHoBus  (Aiitfofoc).  1.  A  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and,  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among 
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che  Irojaus.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  bis 
refusal  to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans  ;  and 
be  married  her  after  tbe  death  of  Paris.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  tbe  fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of 
tbe  Greeks  was  chiefly  directed  against  him. 
His  house  was  one  of  the  first  committed  to 
tbe  flames,  and  he  was  slain  and  fearfully  man- 
gled by  Menelaus,  [tbe  marks  of  which  mutila- 
tion his  shade  still  bore  in  the  lower  world  when 
encountered  by  -dSneas;  who,  before  leaviug 
Troy,  had  erected  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory 
on  Cape  Rhoeteuui. — 2.  Son  of  Hippolytus  in 
Amycue,  who  purified  Hercules  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus.] 

Dkiphontes  (Ai,j0ovTi7r),  son  of  Antimachus, 
and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  tbe  daughter  of  Tem- 
enus  the  Heraclid,  became  king  of  Argos  after 
Temenus  bad  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pausauias  (ii,  19)  gives  a  different  account 

[DmpJlk  (x\i7tJTtiAi7),  daughter  of  Adrastus, 
king  of  Argos,  wife  of  Tydeus,  and  mother  of 
Diomedes.] 

[Beipvi-us  (Aj/faruAor),  a  Greek,  companion  of 
Diomedes  in  tbe  Trojan  war.] 

[Dxiptf  Bus  (Ai??jrvpoj\  a  Greek  warrior,  slain 
by  Helenus  before  Troy.J 

DiiiuM  (hr/Xiov :  now  Dkiletti),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Bceotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
near  the  Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  similar  to  that  at  Delos.  Tbe  Athenians 
used  it  as  a  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War,  and  in  B.C.  424  they  were  de- 
feated here  by  the  Boeotians. 

Delius  and  DElia  (  AipAtof,  A^Ata),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  respectively, 
from  the  island  of  Delos. 

DellIus,  Q.,  a  Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  Bides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.C.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterward  went  over 
to  Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavianus  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become 
a  personal  friend  of  Octavianus  and  Meccuas, 
and  is  therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of 
bis  Odes  (ii,  3).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Antony's 
war  against  the  Parthians,  in  which  be  had  him- 
self fought. 

DelmAtius  or  Dalmatius.  1.  Son  of  Con- 
stantinus  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora. 
From  his  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great,  be 
received  the  title  of  censor :  he  died  before  A.D. 
885. — 2.  Sou  of  tbe  preceding,  was  created  Caesar 
by  Constantine  tbe  Great,  335  ;  and,  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Acbaia  as  his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  337  on  tbe  death  of  Constantine. 

Delos  or  Dilus  (ft  AiJXof :  Alitor :  now  Delo, 
Deli,  Dili,  or  Sdilli)  tbe  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  jEgcan  Sea,  lay  in  tbe 
strait  between  Rhenea  and  Myconus.  It  was 
also  called,  in  earlier  times,  Astoria,  Ortygia, 
and  Chlamydia.  According  to  a  legend,  found- 
ed, perhaps,  on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanio 
origin,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  tri- 
dent of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  but  was  a  floating 
island  until  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fastened  it  by  ada- 
mantine chains  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place  to  Latona 
(Leto)  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
mis). Apollo  afterward  obtained  possession  of 
Delos  by  giving  Calauria  to  Neptune  Pose!- 
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don)  io  exchange  for  it;  and  it  became  the  meat 
holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Such  is  the 
mythical  story :  we  learn  from  history  that  D*. 
los  was  peopled  by  the  Ionians,  for  whom  it  was 
tbe  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union 
in  the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
an  Amphictyony,  comprising  the  surrounding 
islands.  In  the  time  of  Pieistratus,  Delos  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians :  it  was  made 
the  common  treasury  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia;  but  th» 
transference  of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  tbe 
altered  character  of  tbe  league,  reduced  the  isl- 
and to  a  condition  of  absolute  political  depend- 
ence upon  Athens.  It  still  possessed,  now- 
ever,  a  very  extensive  commerce,  which  was 
increased  by  the  downfall  of  Corinth,  when  De- 
los became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in 
slaves ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
art  in  Greece,  especially  for  works  in  bronze, 
of  which  metal  one  of  the  most  esteemed  mix- 
tures was  called  the  Deliaa  An  especial  sanc- 
tity was  attached  to  Delos  from  its  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  peculiar 
character  assigned  to  the  island  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  origin  was  confirmed  by  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  though  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in 
the  midst  of  islands  very  subject  to  earthquakes, 
Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  exemption  from 
such  visitations,  so  that  its  being  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  was  esteemed  a  marked  prodigy. 
The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyutbus  (whence 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius),  near  a  litt'e 
river  called  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  of 
Latona  (Leto),  and  the  great  temple  of  Apollo. 
The  latter  was  built  near  tbe  harbor,  and  pos- 
sessed an  oracle.  Though  enriched  with  offer- 
ings from  all  Greece,  and  defended  by  no  forti- 
fications, it  was  so  protected  from  plunder  by 
the  sanctity  of  tbe  place,  that  even  the  Per- 
sians when  sailing  against  Greece,  not  only 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents 
to  the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected 
games,  called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  years,  and  were  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Theseus.  A  like  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  sacred  embassy  (deupla)  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Delos  every  year.  Vid.  Did. 
of  Anl^  art.  Teeobl  The  temple  and  oracle 
were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter, 
even  from  the  regions  of  Scytbia,  The  great- 
est importance  was  attached  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  was 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians ;  once  under  Pi- 
sistratus,  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  tbe 
temple  were  taken  awny  ;  and  again  in  B.C. 
426,  when  all  human  and  animal  remains  were 
removed  entirely  from  the  island,  which  was 
henceforth  forbidden  to  be  polluted  by  births  or 
deaths,  or  by  tbe  presence  of  dogs  :  all  persons 
about  to  die  or  to  bring  forth  children  were  to 
be  rempved  to  the  adjacent  island  of  Rheoea. 
Delos  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  coo- 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the  Romans, 
until  the  Mithradatic  War,  when  Menophanes, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Mithradates,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation  from  which  it  never  again 
recovered. 
Delphi  (ol  AeX^oi :  ArX^oc :  Delphicus:  now 
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Ktutriy,  a  small  town  in  Phocis,  bat  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Greece,  on  account  of  its 
uncle  of  Apollo,  it  was  sixteen  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, was  situated  on  a  steep  declivity 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
its  site  resembled  the  cavea  of  a  great  theatre. 
It  was  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  barrier  of  rocky 
mnnntniriB,  'which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into 
two  great  cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between 
which  issued  the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring. 
It  was  originally  called  Pttho  (Uvdu),  by  which 
name  it  is  alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The 
■Detents  derived  it  from  on  eponymous  hero, 
Delphus,  a  descendant  of  Deucalion ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
adelpho*,  "  brother,''  and  that  it  was  indebted 
fur  its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 
Delphi  was  colonized  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Lyoorea, 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  government 
vas  an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
Jistinguished  families  of  Doric  origin.  From 
them  were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
priests,  and  a  senate  consisting  of  a  very  few 
members.  Delphi  was  regarded  as  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  earth,  and  was  hence  called 
the  "  navel  of  the  earth."  It  was  said  that  two 
eagles  sent  forth  by  Jupiter,  one  from  the  east 
and  another  from  the  west,  met  at  Delphi  at 
the  same  time.  Delphi  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous  sanc- 
tuaries, statues,  and  other  works  of  art  The 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  two  places  of  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
wss  situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  town.  The  first  stone  temple  was  built  by 
Trophoniue  and  Agamedes ;  and  when  this  was 
burned  down  B.C.  648,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Am- 
phietyons  with  still  greater  splendor.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
to  which  even  Aniasis,  king  of  Egypt,  contribu- 
ted. The  architect  was  Spintharus  of  Corinth  ; 
the  Alcnueonidie  contracted  to  build  it,  and  lib- 
erally substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  front 
of  the  building,  instead  of  the  common  stone 
which  they  had  agreed  to  employ.  The  temple 
contained  immense  treasures ;  for  not  only 
were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings  and 
private  persons,  who  had  received  favorable  re- 
plies from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  Outauri,  in 
which  they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
many  of  their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth 
of  the  temple  attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part 
of  his  army  into  Phocis-  to  obtain  possession  of 
its  treasures,  but  the  Persians  were  driven  back 
by  the  god  himself,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Delphian*.  The  Phocians  plundered  the 
temple  to  support  them  in  the  war  against 
Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states  (357-346) ; 
and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by  Brennus 
and  by  Sulla.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  there 
ni  a  small  opening  (xuo/ia)  in  the  ground,  from 
wV-h,  from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  vapor 
&\m,  which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well 
if  Oaieotis.  No  traces  of  this  chasm  or  of  the 
m'pbitio  exhalations  are  now  any  where  ob- 
w/abte.    Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  tripod, 


I  on  which  the  priestess,  called  Pythia,  took  her 
seat  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted. 
The  words  which  she  uttered  after  inhaling  the 
vapor  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations 
of  Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  priests,  and  afterward  communicated  in 
hexameter  verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 
prose,  her  words  were  immediately  turned  into 
verse  by  a  poet  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
oracle  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  its  hav- 
ing thrown  into  oonvulsions  some  goats  which 
had  strayed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  For  de- 
tails respecting  the  oracle  and  its  influence  in 
Greece,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Obaculuic 

[Delphicus,  appellation  of  Apollo,  from  Del- 
phi (Ovid,  Ma,  u,  643).] 

DxxralMB.     Vid  Delphinics. 

Delphinium  (AeA^tviov).  1.  A  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  iEgeua,  in  which  the  Ephetoe  sat  for  trying 
cases  of  intentional,  but  justifiable  homicide. — 
2.  The  harbor  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Bceotia,  called  A  Updr  \i/iqv. — 8.  A  town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

DelphInIus  (Attytviof),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in 
the  form  of  a  dolphin  (SeXtfc),  or  riding  on  a  8ol- 
phin,  he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way 
to  Delphi 

Dklphub  (hehpoc).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Melantbo,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  Delphi  was  ascribed. — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and 
Ceheno,  who  is  also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.     Vid.  JEoirroe. 

Demades  (Ati/iu&rK,  a  contraction  of  Ati/uuiric), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  bis  talents  to  a  prominent  position  at 
Athena  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  parry, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  ChjeronSa, 
B.C.  888,  but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  honor.  After  Philip's  death 
he  was  the  subservient  supporter  of  Alexander, 
but,  notwithstanding,  frequently  received  bribes 
from  the  opposite  party.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Antipater  in  818,  because  the  latter  had  dis- 
covered a  letter  of  Denudes,  urging  the  enemies 
of  Antipater  to  attack  him.  Demades  was  a 
man  without  principle,  and  lived  in  a  most  prof- 
ligate and  dissolute  manner.  But  he  was  a 
brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke  extempore, 
and  with  such  irresistible  force,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself.  There 
is  extant  a  large  fragment  of  an  oration  bearing 
the  name  of  Demades  (irtpl  SuAeicatTiac),  in 
which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state 
that  Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

[Demakata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian  of 
Hieronymus,  on  whose  assassination  she  en- 
deavored to  persuade  ber  husband  to  seize  on 
the  sovereign  power:  she  was  afterward  put 
to  death.] 

DemabAtus  (Ai7/ufparof,  Dor.  Aa/tdparoc).  1. 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  610  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  bis  unscrupu- 
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loos  colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accus- 
ed him  before  the  Ephora  of  being  an  illegiti- 
mate noli  of  Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition 
by  bribing  the  Delphic  oracle,  B.C.  491.  Dema- 
ratus  thereupon  repaired  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Darius.  He 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  recommended  the  king  not  to  rely  too  con- 
fidently upon  his  countless  hosts.  His  family 
continued  long  in  Asia. — 2.  A  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadte.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Oypselua,  about  B.C.  667,  he  fled  from  Corinth, 
and  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  be 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Aruns  and  Lucumo,  afterward  L  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus. 

DEMfcT.s,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  the  southwest 
of  Wales :  their  chief  towns  were  Maridunum 
(now  Carmarthen)  and  Luentinum. 

DfiMfrriB  (Aij/uyr^p),  the  Roman  Ceres,  one 
of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  was  the 
goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her  name  probably  sig- 
nified Mother-Earth  (y$  /u?ri7p).  She  was  the 
protectress  of  agriculture  and  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Crouus 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina).  Zeus  (Jupiter),  without  the 
knowledge  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  had  promised 
Persephone  (Proserpina)  to  Aidoneus  (Pluto); 
and  while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gather- 
ing flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  she  was  carried  off 
by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).  Her  mother,  who  heard 
only  the  echo  of  her  voice,  immediately  set  out 
in  search  of  her  daughter.  For  nine  days  she 
wandered  about  without  obtaining  any  tidings 
of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who 
told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina),  but  did  not  know  who  had 
carried  her  off    Both  then  hastened  to  Helios 

ti  Sun),  who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  Ai- 
eus  (Pluto)  who  had  carried  off  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina)  with  the  consent  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter). Thereupon  Demeter  (Ceres),  in  her  an- 
ger, avoided  Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth 
among  men,  conferring  blessings  wherever  she 
was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punishing 
those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manner  she 
came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis.  Vid.  Celeus.  As 
the  goddess  still  continued  angry,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  per- 
suade Demeter  (Ceres)  to  return  to  Olympus. 
Bat  she  was  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  re- 
fused to  return  to  Olympus,  and  to  restore  fer- 
tility to  the  earth,  till  she  had  seen  her  daughter 
agam.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  accordingly  sent  Hermes 
(Mercury)  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persepho- 
ne (Proserpina).  Aidoneus  (Pluto)  consented, 
but  gave  Persephone  (Proserpina)  part  of  a 
pomegranate  to  eat  Hermes  (Mercury)  then 
took  her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received 
her  with  unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were 
joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the 
attendant  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  now  returned  to  Olympus  with  her 
daughter;  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in  the 
lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one  third 
■4  the  year  with  Aidoneus  (Pluto),  but  wag  al- 
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lowed  to  continue  with  her  mother  the 
der  of  the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth 
fruit  again.  Before  Demeter  (Ceres)  left  Eleu- 
sis, she  instructed  Triptolemus,  Diodes,  Eumol- 
pus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship  and 
in  the  mysteries.  This  is  the  ancient  legend  as 
preserved  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  it  is  va- 
riously modified  in  later  traditions.  In  the  Latin 
poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near  Enna  in 
Sicily ;  and  Asealaphus,  who  hod  alone  seec 
Persephone  (Proserpina)  eat  any  thing  in  the 
lower  world,  revealed  the  fact,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  turned  into  an  owl  by  Demeter 
(Ceres).  Vid.  Ascalaphus.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this  legend, 
and  there  appears  no  connection  between  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina).  Tbs 
meaning  of  the  legend  is  obvious.  Persephone 
(Proserpina),  who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower 
world,  is  the  seed-corn,  which  remains  concealed 
in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone 
(Proserpina),  who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the 
corn  which  rises  from  the  ground  and  nourishes 
men  and  animals.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the 
disappearance  and  return  of  Persephone  (Pro- 
serpina) to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  man  and 
the  immortality  of  his  souL  The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  of  less  importance. 
To  escape  the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  (Neptune^ 
she  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  but  the  god 
effected  his  purpose,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  celebrated  horse  Arion.  Vid.  Abjom,  No. 
8.  According  to  some  traditions,  she  also  bore 
to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  a  daughter  Despcena  (i 
«,  Persephone).  -  She  fell  in  love  with  Iasioo, 
and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  in 
Crete :  their  offspring  was  Plutus  (  Wealth)  Vid 
Iasion.  She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Ery 
sichthon,  who  had  cut  down  her  sacred  grove 
Vid.  Ebtsichtbon.  The  chief  seats  of  the  wor 
ship  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Pro 
serpina)  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and  Sicily.  In 
Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great  splendor. 
The  Athenians  pretended  that  agriculture  was 
first  practiced  in  their  country,  and  that  Trip- 
tolemus of  Eleusis,  the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ce 
res),  was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  ana 
sowed  corn.  Vid.  TaiFTOisirug.  Every  yen 
at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleunnia  was  eel 
ebrated  in  honor  of  these -goddesses.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  The&mopboria  was  also  celebrated 
in  her  honor  as  well  at  Athens  as  at  other  parti 
of  Greece:  it  was  intended  to  commemorate 
the  introduction  of  the  laws  and  the  regulations 
of  civilized  life,  which  were  ascribed  to  Deme- 
ter (Ceres),  since  agriculture  is  the  basis  of 
civilization.  Vid.  Diet:  o/Antn  arts.  Eleobixia, 
Thksmopuoria.  In  works  of  art  Demeter  (Ce- 
res) was  represented  sometimes  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  dragons, 
but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her  bead  she 
wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple  riband, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn-ears,  or 
a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the  mystio 
basket  The  Romans  received  from  Sicily  the 
worship  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  to  whom  they  gave 
the  name  of  Ceres.  The  first  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postu- 
mius  Albums,  B.O.  496,  for   die   purpose   ot 
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•verting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threat- 
ened during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  The  Ro- 
mans instituted  a  festival  with  gomes  in.  honor 
Df  her  {vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  t,  ••„  Ceekalia).  She 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans  much  in  the 
uune  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to 
both  divinities  in  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in 
harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  de- 
posited in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  .of  the  people.'  If  we  further  consider 
that  the  sdiles  had  the  special  superintendence 
of  this  temple,  it  is  very  probable  that  Ceres, 
whose  worship  was,  like  the  plebians  them- 
selves, introduced  into  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relations  to  the  plebeian  order. 

DfiMKTElAS  (ATi/itirpuic :  brjiiijTpieie).  1.  A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  Pagassean  Bay,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Iojcus  and  the  surrounding  towns : 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  the  north  of  Greece,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  between  the  Macedonians 
and  Romans. — 2.  A  town  in  Assyria,  not  far 
from  Arbela, — 8.  An  Athenian  tribe,  added  to 
the  ten  old  tribes,  B.C.  307,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DkjtEtbIus  (bitjaiTpioeX  1.  A  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  Be  was  a  gen- 
«ral  of  Teuta,  the  Illyriau  queen,  and  treacher- 
ously surrendered  Corcyra  to  the  Romans,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  great  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Teuta,  B.C.  228.  Subsequently  he  ventured 
on  many  acts  of  piratical  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  thinking  that  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  Gallic  war  and  the  impending 
danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to  take  notice  of 
him.  The  Romans,  however,  immediately  Bent 
the  consul  L.  ./Emilius  Paulus  over  to  Illyria 
(219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged  De- 
metrius to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Mac- 
edonia. At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. — 2.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a 
hostage  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cynosceph- 
alas  (198).  Five  years  afterward  he  was  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  subsequently  sent  him  as 
bis  ambassador  to  Rome.  But,  having  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  Per- 
seus, by  the  favorable  reception  he  had  met 
with  from  the  Romans,  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  his  father's  order. 

L  King'  of  Macedonia,  1.  Sumamed  Poliok- 
cktgs  (U.oh.opKTfriic),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an 
early  age  he  gave  proofs  of  distinguished  brav- 
ery. He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  Eumenes  (B.C.  317,  316),  and  a 
Few  years  afterward  was  left  by  bis  father  in 
the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had  to  defend 
against  Ptolemy.  In  312  he  was  defeated  bjr 
Ptolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieved  his 
disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
oi  Ptolemy.  In  311  a  general  peace  was  con- 
cluded among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but 
it  was  only  of  short  duratioa  In  307  Deme- 
trira  was  dispatched  by  bis  father  with  a  power- 


ful fleet  and  army  to  wrest  Greece  from  Cat* 
sander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  Athens  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  Deme- 
trius the  Phalercau,  who  had  governed  the  city 
for  Cassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at 
Munychia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honors 
w«re  paid  him  under  the  title  of  "  the  Preserv- 
er" (6  "Zuijp).  He  was  recalled  from  Athens  by 
his  father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Cyprus  against  Ptolemy.  Here  also  he  was 
successful,  and  in  a  great  naval  battle  be  anni- 
hilated the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  (306).  Next  year 
(80S)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  because  the  Rbo- 
dians  had  refused  to  support  him  against  Ptol- 
emy. It  was  in  consequence  of  the  gigantic 
machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to  as- 
sail the  walls  of  Rhodes  that  be  received  the 
surname  of  Poliorcetes.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  bad  lasted 
above  a  year,  be  at  length  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Rhodians  (304).  Demetrius  then  cross- 
ed over  to  Greece,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
almost  conquered  by  Cassander.  He  soon  com- 
pelled Cassander  to  evacuate  all  Greece  south 
of  Thermopyue,  and  for  the  next  two  years  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  with  success.  But 
in  302  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Asia  in  order 
to  support  his  father  Antigonus.  In  301  their 
combined  forces  were  totally  defeated  by  those 
of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself  slain.  Demetrius, 
to  whose  impetuosity  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  seem  to  be  in  great  measure  owing,  fled 
to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence  set  sail  for  Athens ; 
but  the  Athenians  declined  to  receive  him  into 
their  city.  The  jealousy  of  his  enemies  soon 
changed  the  face  of  his  affairs;  and  Ptolemy 
having  entered  into  a  closer  union  with  Lysim- 
achus, Seleucus  married  Stratonice,  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Demetrius  ob- 
tained possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had  never 
lost  Cyprus,  Tyre  and  Sidoa  In  297  he  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuc- 
cessful The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
.ifiguia,  Salamjs,  and  finally  of  Athens,  after  a 
long  blockade  (295).  In  294  he  marched  into 
PeloponnesuB  against  the  Spartans,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  their  city  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  away  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mac- 
edonia, Here  the  dissensions  between  Antip- 
ater  and  Alexander,  the  two  sons  of  Cassander. 
had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to  his 
support :  and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to  De- 
metrius and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the  near- 
est at  band,  and  had  already  defeated  Antipatei 
and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne,  when 
Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 
Macedonian  army.  Demetrius  kept  possessioi 
of  Macedonia  for  Beven  years  (294-287).  Hit 
reign  was  a  series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marchec 
against  the  Thebaus,  who  had  risen  against  him 
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and  took  their  city.    In  291  he  took  advantage '  recovered  his  kingdom ;    but   having,  like  taf 


of  the  captivity  of  Lysimachus  among  the  Getce 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the 
news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in  Bceotia.  He 
repulsed  Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invad- 
ing Tbessaly  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Boeotians,  and  again  took  Thebes  after  a  long 
siege  (290).  In  289  he  carried  on  war  against 
Pyrrhus  and  the  uGtolians,  but  he  concluded 
peace  with  Pyrrhus  that  he  might  march  into 
Asia  with  the  view  of  recovering  his  father's 
dominions.  His  adversaries,  however,  fore- 
stalled him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful 
fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (notwith- 
standing his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  Bide,  and 
Lysimachus  on  the  other,  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.    Demetrius  was  deserted  by 


father,  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects 
by  his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out 
of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the 
infant  son  of  Alexander  Baku,  as  a  pretender 
against  him.  Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and 
from  thence  marched  against  the  Parthiaus,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  188. 
He  remained  as  a  captive  in  Parthia  ten  years, 
but  was  kindly  treated  by  the  Parthian  king 
Mithradates  (Arsaces  VI),  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage.  Meanwhile 
his  brother,  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes,  having  over- 
thrown the  usurper  Tryphon,  engaged  id  war 
with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of  which  Phraatea, 
the  successor  of  Mithradates,  brought  forward 
Demetrius,  and  sen£  him  into  Syria  to  operate 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  a  diversion  against  his  brother.    In  the  same 


of  Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and,  after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and 
misfortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner  to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king 
kept  him  in  confinement,  but  did  not  treat  him 
with  harshness.  Demetrius  died  in  the  third 
year  of  his  imprisonment  and  the  fifty-sixth  of 
Lis  age  (283).  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  his  age:  in  restless  activity 
of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and  daring  prompt- 
itude in  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  he  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  His  besetting 
sin  was  his  unbounded  licentiousness.  Besides 
Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he  was  regu- 
larly married  to  four  wives,  Phila,  Eurydiee, 
Deidamia,  aud  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he  left  four 
sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Oonatas, 
eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Mac- 
edonia.— 3.  Son  of  Antigonus  Oonatas,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  and  reigued  B.C.  239-229.  He 
earned  on  war  against  the  ^Etolians,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Achaean  League.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Antigonus  Doson. 

IL  Kingt  of  Syria.  1.  Soteb  (reigned  B.C. 
162-160),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philop- 
ater,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  being 
now  twenty-three  years  old,  he  demanded  of  the 
senate  to  be  set  at  liberty;  but,  as  his  request 
was  refused  by  the  senate,  be  fled  secretly  from 
Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Polybius, 
and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favor ;  and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seized  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans 
his  recognition  as  king;  but,  having  alienated 
his  own  subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemper- 
ance, they  sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name 
of  Baku,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexander;  By 
him  Demetrius  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slam. 
He  left  two  sons,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne. — 2.  Nicatob;  (RC.  146-142, 
and  again  128-125),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  father  for  safety  to 
Cnidus  when  Alexander  Baku  invaded  Syria, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  continued 
in  exile  for  some  years.    With  the  assistance 


year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and  Demetrius 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne, 
128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physoon  set  up  against  him  the 

Sretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was 
efeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleo- 
patra, who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford 
him  refuge  at  Ptolemais,  and  be  fled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  125. — 8.  Eccjtacs, 
son  of  Antiochus  VIIL  Grypus,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  IL  During  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (96),  De- 
metrius and  his  brother  Philip  for  a  time  held 
the  whole  of  Syria.  But  war  broke  out  between 
them ;  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Parthia,  where  be  remained  in  captivity  tiD 
his  death.  » 

IIL  Literary.  1.  Of  AtaAmmicx,  surnamed 
Ixion,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  An 
gustus,  lived  partly'  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at 
Alexandres,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Hornet 
and  Hesiod  and  other  works. — 2.  Maoris,  that 
is,  of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  concord  (Tlepl  6/tuvoiac\  and  aoothei 
on  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore  the  same 
name  (Hcpl  6/u>vv/iuv  itoiijTQv  koI  ovyypaQtuv) 
— 3.  Phalerkus,  so  called  from  bis  birth-place, 
the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  where  be  was  born 
about  B.C.  845.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  by 
his  talents  and  perseverance  be  rose  to  the 
highest  honors  at  Athens,  and  became  distin- 
guished both  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  poet  He  was  educated,  to- 
gether with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  school 
of  Tbeophrastus.  He  began  his  public  careet 
about  826,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  hi* 
eloquence.  In  817  the  government  of  Athena 
was  intrusted  to  him  by  Cassander,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  for  ten  yean 
with  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  Athe- 
nians conferred  upon  him  the  most  extraordi 
nary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  statues  to  his  honor.  But 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  administration  he 
seems  to  have  become  intoxicated  with  his  good 
fortune,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  approached 
Athens  in  307,  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged 
to  take  flight,  and  his  enemies  induced  the  Athe 
nians  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.      H« 


of  Ptolemy  Phibmetor  he  defeated  Balas  and  went  to  Ptolemy  Lagi  at  Alexandre*,  with  whoa 
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he  tired  for  many  years  on  the  >  est  term* ;  am. 
it  woe  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  De- 
metrius that  the  Great  Alexandrine  library  was 
formed.  His  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelpbos, 
was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  because  he  had 
advised  his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons 
sa  his  successor.  Be  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  be  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
the  last  among  the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the 
name ;  bnt  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterized 
rather  by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and 
mblimity.  His  numerous  writings,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  probably  composed  in  Egypt, 
embraced  subjects  of  the  most  varied  kinds; 
but  none  of  them  has  oome  down  to  us,  for  the 
work  on  elocution  (wept  ipfu/vtiac),  extant  nnder 
his  name,  is  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drioe  Sophist  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  [Best 
edition  by  Fr.  Goeller,  Lips,  1837.]— 4.  Of  Soxr- 
na,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Aria- 
tkrehus,  wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the 
Catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. — 6. 
Of  Suminf,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  lived  from  the 
reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of  Domitian,  and  was 
banished  from  Borne  in  consequence  of  the 
freedom  with  which  be  rebuked  the  powerful 

[Dnso  (Ajftwi),  a  daughter  of  Celeus  and  Met- 
antra,] 

[Dzmo  (Arj/iuv).  1.  Author  of  on  Attbis,  or 
history  of  Attica,  and  probably,  also,  of  a  work  on 
proverbs:  his  fragments  are  collected  in  Siebe- 
lis,  Phmnodemi,  Dtmonit,  dar,  Fragmtnia,  Lips, 
181  J;  and  by  Miiller,  Fragm.  UitL  Orae,  vol 
i,  p.  878-88. — 3.  Son  of  Demosthenes's  sister, 
of  the  demos  of  Pseania  in  Attica,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  like  his 
uncle,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party  J 

DtMocKDES  (AtyUKjphrc),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Crotona.  He  practiced  medicine  suc- 
cessively at  JSgina,  Athens,  and  Samoa  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  along  with  Polycrates,  in 
B.C.  622,  and  was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of 
Darius.  Here  be  acquired  great  reputation  by 
caring  the  king's  foot,  and  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atossa.  Notwithstanding  his  honors  at  the  Per- 
son court,  he  was  always  desirous  of  returning 
to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
be  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles 
to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  in 
what  parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  at- 
tacked. When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the 
long,  Aristophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Dem- 
ueedes,  seized  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  af- 
forded the  physician  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  Crotona.  Here  he  settled,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  wrestler  Mile; 
the  Persians  having  followed  him  to  Crotona, 
and  in  vain  demanded  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored. 

DxudcRiBxa  (AsT/ojopijf),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  proba- 
bly trained  by  his  uncle  in  oratory,  and  inherit- 
ed his  patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Athenian  democracy  in  BC.  807  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Demoohares  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 


'  years.  He  left  behind  him  several  orations,  and 
[  on  extensive  history  of  his  own  times. 

Dkmoolbs  (AqjjortJif),  an  Attic  orator,  and  an 
opponent  of  Demoohares. 

[Dkmooooh  (Atyioxouv),  a  eon  of  Priam  by  a 
female  slave;  came  from  Abydus  to  assist  bis 
lather  against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by 
Ulysses.] 

DImSckXtxs  (AtyMKporQr),  a  Pythagorean  ph'  - 
losopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the 
author  of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims 
called  the  golden  sentences  (yvu/uu  ;r/>v<rat> 
They  are  printed  with  DntorniLos,  No.  8. 

DfiMOGBxros  (Atyiocotrof ),  n  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
about  B.C.  460.  His  father,  Hegesistratus— or, 
as  others  called  him.  Damasippus  or  Athenoo- 
ritus — was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property  that 
he  was  able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  Lis  march 
through  Abdera.  Demooritus  spent  the  inherit- 
ance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into 
distant  countries,  which  he  undertook  to  satis- 
fy his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.  He 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  ana  spent 
some  time  in  Egypt  The  many  aneodotes  pre- 
served about  Demooritus  sbow  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honorable  charac- 
ter. His  diligetioe  was  incredible :  he  lived  ex- 
clusively for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterested- 
ness, modesty,  and  simplicity  are  attested  by 
many  features  which  are  related  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  property  he  had  inherit- 
ed from  his  lather,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  high- 
ly esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  in 
261  at  a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  that 
be  might  be  less  disturbed  in  bis  pursuits ;  but 
this  tradition  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age,  which  was  fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  bis  sight 
by  too  severe  application  to  study.  This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  look, 
in  all  circumstances,  at  the  cheerful  side  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that 
he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men.  His 
knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy, 
but  various  other  useful  arts.  Hie  works  were 
oom posed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not  with- 
out some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  They  are  nevertheless  much  praised 
by  Cicero  on  account  of  the  liveliness  of  their 
style,  and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even 
with  the  works  of  Plato.  The  fragments  of 
them  are  oolleoted  by  Mullach,  Democriti  .46- 
dtriia  Operum  Fragmtnta,  Berlin,  1848.  Leu- 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Deinocritus,  and 
these  two  philosophers  were  the  founders  of 
the  theory  of  atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the 
creation  of  all  existing  things,  Demooritus  main- 
tained that  there  was  in  infinite  space  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms  or  elementary  particles,  homo- 
geneous in  quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form 
He  further  taught  that  these  atoms  combine 
with  one  another,  and  that  all  things  arise  from 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and  posi 
tiou  of  the  Atoms  in  forming  combinations.  The 
cause  of  these  combination*  be  called  ehanet 
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I  t6\-ti),  in  opposition  to  the  voiic  of  Anaxagoras ; 
out  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance  in  its  vul- 
gar acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  necessary 
succession  of  cause  and  eflcct.  In  his  ethical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  the  acquisi- 
tion of  -peace  of  mind  (eiOvftia)  as  the  end  and 
ultimate  object  of  our  actions. 

D£m5d6cu8  (Ai^/woWf).  1. .  The  celebrated 
bard  at  the  court  of  Aleinoiis,  who  sang  of  the 
lores  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  banquet  of  Aleinoiis. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard  who  advised 
Agamemnon  to  guard  Clyhemnestra,  and  to  ex- 
pose -lEgUthus  in  a  desert  island.  Later  writ- 
ers, who  looked  upon  this  mythical  minstrel  as 
an  historical  person,  related  that  be  composed 
a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Vulcan  (Hephsestus)  and  Venus 
(Aphrodite).— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  who  came 
with  j£neas  to  Italy ;  he  was  slain  by  Halesus. 
— 8.  A  friend  of  Socrates,  father  of  Theages, 
mentioned  in  the  Theages  of  Plato.] 

[DexSleon  (Arj/ioteav).  1.  A  Centaur,  slain 
by  Theseus  at  the  nuptials  of  Firithous. — 2.  A 
brave  Trojan,  son  of  Anterior,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

[Dem6l6u8,  a  Greek,  slain  by  JSneas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simois,  and  whose  coat  of  mail 
JEaeue  offered  as  the  second  prize  at  the  games 
celebrated  by  him  in  Sicily.] 

[Demon  (Aijfiav).     Vid.  Demo.] 

DemOnax  (Aijftuva^),  of  Cyprus,  a  Cyuic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucion,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  represent- 
ing him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  ana  good. 
Demonax  appears  to  have  been  free  from  the 
austerity  and  moroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he 
valued  their  indifference  to  external  things.  He 
was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time 
of  bis  death. 

DemSkesi  IxsCls  (bti/iovtiooi),  a  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara), 
belonging  to  Bithynia ;  of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  PityOdes  and  Chalcitis,  also  call- 
ed Demonesus. 

DkuSpbIlds  ( btifiofLkot;).  1.  Son  of  Ephorus, 
continued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War. — 2.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose 
'Ovayof  Plautus  took  his  Asinaria. — 8.  A  Pyth- 
agorean philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  wrote  a  work  entitled  fiiov  ■depd-mia, 
part  of  which  is  extant  in  the  form  of  a  selec- 
tion, entitled  yvufiucil  d/wia/iara.  Best  edition 
by  Orelli,  in  his  Opiuc.  Grose.  Vet.  BentenU  Lips, 
1819. 

DbhSphOn  or  DexofhSon  (Aij/io^uv  or  A17/10- 
fluv).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Ceres  (Demeter)  wished  to  make  immortal. 
For  details,  vid.  Celeus. — 2.  Son  of  Theseus 
and  Phaedra,  accompanied  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  and  there  procured  the  liberation  of  his 
grandmother  jEthV-a,  who  lived  with  Helen  as  a 
slave.  On  bis  return  from  Troy  he  gained  the 
love  of  Phyllis,  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king 
Sithyn,  and  promised  to  marry  her.  Before  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  as  he  tarried  longer  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thought  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life ;  but  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  Deioophon 
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became  king  of  Athena  He  marched  out  against 
Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravaging 
it  He  took  tho  Palladium  from  Diomedes,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned 
before  the  court  M  ncrtXadtp — the  first  time 
that  a  man  was  tried  by  that  court — [8.  A  com- 
panion of  jEneas,  slain  by  Camilla  in  Italy.] 

Demosthenes  (&rifioo6b>rie).  1.  Son  of  Ald- 
sthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Pelopoonesian  War.  In  B.C.  426  he  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponne- 
sus: he  afterward  landed  at  Naupactus,  and 
made  a  descent  into  JEtolia ;  he  was  at  first 
unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but 
he  subsequently  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Ambraciots.  In  425,  though  not  in  office, 
he  sailed  with  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Athenian  commanders  to  remain 
with  five  ships  at  Pylos,  which  he  fortified  in 
order  to  assail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  own 
territories.  He  defended  Pylos  against  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  he  was  re- 
lieved by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had 
occupied  the  neighboring  island  of  Sphacteria, 
were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to 
Cleon,  in  making  prisoners  of  the  Spartan*  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory 
of  the  success  was  given  to  Cleon.  In  418  he 
was  sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist 
Nicias.  Fortune  was  unfavorable  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes  now  counselled  an  iome- 
diate  departure,  but  Nicias  delayed  returning 
till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, and  when  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  at- 
tempted to  retreat  by  land,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their  foroes 
Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans.  2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian  ora- 
tors, was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Ptaanin.  about  BC.  885. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who 
left  him  and  his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demopbon,  two 
relations,  and  Therippides,  an  old  friend.  These 
guardians  squandered  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  Demosthenes,  and  neglected  his  ed- 
ucation to  a  great  extent  He  nevertheless  re 
ceived  instruction  from  the  orator  Ieteus ;  bat  it 
is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  was  taught 
by  Plato  and  Isoorates,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
stated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  ao- 
count  of  their  administration  of  his  property ; 
but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  At  length,  in  864,  Demos- 
thenes accused  Aphobus  before  the  archon,  and 
obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  Aphobus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  Em 
boldened  by  this  success,  Demosthenes  ven 
tured  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  pnb 
lie  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridi- 
cule; but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by 
the  actor  Satyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  u 
action  and  declamation.  In  becoming  an  ora 
tor,  Demosthenes  had  to  struggle  bard  against  the 
greatest   physical    disadvantages.      His    voiee 
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vm  weak  and  his  utterance  defective ;  he  could 
■lot  pronounce  the  p,  and  constantly  stammered, 
wheoee  he  derived  the  nickname  of  BaraAof. 
It  was  only  owing  to  the  most  unwearied  exer- 
tions that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  tile  ob- 
stacles which  nature  bad  placed  in  his  way. 
Una  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with  pebbles  m 
bis  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammering ;  that 
be  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he  ran  up 
lull,  to  strengthen  bis  voice ;  that  be  declaim- 
ed on  the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly ; 
that  he  lived  for  months  in  a  enve  under  ground, 
engaged  hi  constantly  writing  out  the  history 
of  Thucydidea,  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own 
style.  These  tales  are  not  worthy  of  much 
credit;  bat  they  nevertheless  attest  the  com- 
mon tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great 
efforts  made  by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  ex- 
cellence as  an  orator.  It  was  about  S55  that 
Demosthenes  began  to  obtain  reputation  as  a 
speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  be  delivered  the  oration  against  Lep- 
tmes,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a  series  of 
his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  eloquence 
soon  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people.  The 
influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had 
resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For  fourteen 
yean  be  continued  the  struggle  against  Philip, 
and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed ;  but  the 
failure  must  Dot  be  considered  his  fault.  The 
history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  Vtd.  vwurrm.  It  is  sufficient  to 
relate  here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  tbe 
battle  of  Cbteronea  (888),  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthe- 
nes was  present  at  the  battle,  and  fled  like 
thmmnrh  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached 
turn  with  his  flight,  and  upbraided  him  as  tbe 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but 
the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his  conduct,  re- 
floated him  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  upon 
those  who  had  fallen  at  Cban-onea,  and  cele- 
brated tbe  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this 
time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
lam.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
the  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  iEschines,  but 
which  was  in  reality  directed  against  Demos- 
thenes himself,  .d&ehines  accused  Ctesiphon 
for  proposing  that  Demosthenes  should  be  re- 
warded for  his  services  with  a  golden  crown  in 
tbe  theatre.  jEschines  maintained  that  the 
proposal  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
bat  that  tbe  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not 
give  him  any  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  till 
MO,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (irept  or&ptivov).  ^Eschines  was 
defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens.  Vid.  JEa- 
caixm.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken 
piaet  in  Greeee.  The  death  of  Philip  in  886 
rased  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, although  oe  had  lost  his  daughter  only  seven 
Bays  before,  waa  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful 
bungs  of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the 
Greeks  to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedo- 


nia. But  Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightful 
vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  oom  pel- 
led  Athens  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alex- 
ander demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and 
with  difficulty  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athens. 
During  the  life  of  Alexander,  Athens  made  u<> 
open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy. In  325  Harpalus  fled  from  Babyluu 
with  the  treasure  intrusted  to  bis  care  by  Alex- 
ander, and  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of 
which  he  purchased  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  a* 
an  act  of  hostility  toward  Macedonia  itself;  and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  mid 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having  received 
money  from  Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful ; 
but  be  was  condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which,  however,  he  escaped,  apparently 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates. He  now  resided  partly  at  Trcezene  and 
partly  in  iEgina,  looking  daily  across  the  sea 
toward  his  beloved  native  land.  But  his  exile 
did  not  last  long.  On  tbe  death  of  Alexander 
(823)  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Ma- 
cedonia. Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  ex- 
ile ;  a  trireme  was  sent  to  ^Egiua  to  fetch  him. 
and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (322)  the 
confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipa- 
ter at  tbe  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
the  island  of  Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Here  he  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater ;  be 
thereupon  took  poison,  which  be  had  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the 
temple,  322.  There  existed  sixty-five  orations 
of  Demosthenes  in  antiquity ;  but  of  these  only 
sixty-one  have  come  dnwn  to  us,  including  the 
letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough  count- 
ed as  an  oration.  Several  of  the  orations,  how- 
ever, are  spurious,  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  Besides  these  orations,  there  are 
fifty-six  Exordia  to  public  orations,  and  six  letters 
which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but  are 
probably  spurious.  The  oration  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  (1)  Seventeen  Po- 
litical Oration*  (Xoyot  ovftSovXtvTutoi),  of  which 
the  twelve  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  im- 
portant They  bear  the  following  titles:  1.  The 
firat  Philippic,  delivered  352.  2-1.  The  three 
Olynthiac  orations,  delivered  S49.  6.  On  the 
Peace,  349.  6.  The  second  Philippic  314.  7. 
On  Halonesus,  843,  not  genuine,  probably  writ 
ten  by  Hegesippua.  8.  On  the  affairs  of  tbe 
Chersonesus,  342.  9.  Tbe  third  Philippic,  312. 
10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  not  genuine,  341.  11 
On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also  spurious.  12 
The  letter  of  Philip.— (II.)  Forty-two  Judicial 
Oration*  (X&yoi  iiKavixoIX  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are,  Against  Midias,  written  855,  but 
never  delivered ;  Against  Leptiues,  366 ;  On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  ^Escnines  during  his 
embassy  to  Philip  (Refit  rifc  riapa;rpea6>iaf), 
342;  On  the  Crown,  880.— (III).  Two  Slum 
Speech*!  (Adyoi  biriieutTtitoi),  namely  the  Ero> 
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raptor  and  'EpwTur6r,  both  of  which  are  spuri- 
ous. The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by 
Reiske,  Lips,  1770-1776 ;  [Demosthenes  separ- 
ately, with  additions  by  Scbaaffer,  Lond,  1822- 
3,9  vols.  8vo];  Bekker,  Oxon,  1828;  Dobson, 
Lond,  1828 ;  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turic.,  1845. 

[DemosjeItub  (Aij/ioarpaTOc),  an  Athenian  or- 
ator and  popular  leader,  at  whose  proposal  Al- 
cibiades,  Nieias,  and  Lamachus  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.] 

[DemOchus  (Ai7/io8-for),  son  of  Philetor,  slain 
by  Achilles  before  Troy.J 

Denselkta  or  Dexthels-mc  (btvOTjTJjTm),  a 
Thraciim  people  on  the  Haemus,  between  the 
Strymon  and  Nessus. 

Dentatus,  M\  CprIcs,  a  favorite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times 
as  a  noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and 
virtue.  He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  first 
of  his  family  who  held  any  high  offices  of  state 
(consequently  a  homo  nnvus).  He  was  consul 
B.C.  290  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.  The  two 
consuls  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  brought  the 
Samnite  wars  to  a  close.  In  the  same  ytnr 
Dentatus  also  defeated  the  Sabines,  who  appear 
to  have  supported  the  Samuites.  In  288  he 
fought  ns  praetor  against  the  Seoones.  In  275 
be  was  consul  n  second  time,  and  defeated  Pyr- 
rhus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusiuian 
plain  so  completely  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained  was  im- 
mense, but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  himself. 
In  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  con- 
quered the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  now  retired  to  his  small 
(arm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  culti- 
vated the  land  with  >his  own  hands.  Once  the 
Samnites  seut  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly 
presents ;  tbey  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth 
and  roasting  turnips.  He  rejected  their  pres- 
ents, telling  them  that  ho  preferred  ruling  over 
those  who  possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  him- 
self. He  was  censor  in  272,  and  in  that  year 
executed  public  works  of  great  importance.  He 
commenced  the  aquartduct  which  carried  the 
water  from  the  River  Auio  into  the  city  ( Am- 
ende Vetus) ;  and  by  a  canal  he  earned  off  the 
water  of  the  Lake  Veliuus  into  the  River  Nar, 
fa  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate  gamed  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Deo  ( A>?w),  another  name  for  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter):  heuce  ber  daughter  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one) is  called  by  the  patronymic  Dtois  and  D8- 
Onta, 

Dekbi  (Slptij  •Atptynft,  AcpSaioc),  a  town  in 
Lycaonio,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria,  It  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  Autip- 
ater  of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Aniyu- 
tas  put  to  death. 

DxBBloOi*  or  Derbiccs  (AepilKKai  or  AepSi- 
ur),  a  Scythian  people  in  Margiuna,  dwelling  on 
She  Oxns,  near  it<  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Tbey  worshipped  the  earth  as  a  goddess,  neither 
sacrificed  or  ate  any  female  animals,  and  killed 
and  ate  all  their  old  men  above  seventy  yean 
of  age. 

[DKBOsmnjg,  an  early  king  of  Laurentum,  in 
Latium ;  aocording  to  acme,  the  tame  with  La- 
tinua.1 
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DEUCALION. 

DeboStis,  Deb.ceto  (Aepxfrjf,  AepMru),  alas 
called  AtargaHt,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offend- 
ed Venus  (Aphrodite),  who,  in  consequence,  in- 
spired her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  daughter  Semiramis ;  but,  ashamed  of  bar 
fraility,  she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child 
in  a  desert,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near 
Asoaloa  Her  child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she 
herself  was  changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians 
thereupon  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  The 
upper  part  of  her  statue  represented  a  beautiful 
woman,  while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  She  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Dagou  mentioned  in*  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
deity  of  the  Philistines. 

Dkdcyllidas  (AepKvKXiSat),  a  Spartan,  sue 
ceeded  Thimbron,  B.C.  899,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  Asiatic  Creeks  against  Persia.  He  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success.  Tissapbemea 
and  Pbamabacus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for 
peace.    In  896  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

[Debdas  (Aepoaf)-  1-  A  Macedonian  chief- 
tain, who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdie- 
eas  II,  in  rebellion  against  him. — 2.  A  prince 
of  Slymea  in  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.-,  sided  with  the  Spartans  in  their  war 
with  Olyutbus.  through  fear  of  the  growing 
power  of  that  eity.l 

Dketona  (now  Toriona),  an  important  town 
in  Liguria,  and  a  Roman  oolony  with  the  sur- 
name Julia,  on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Plnoentia. 

DehtGsa  (now  Torto»a\  a  town  of  the  Ilerea- 
ones,  on  the  Iberus,  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais, 
and  a  Roman  colony. 

Desfoina  (bionowa),  the  mistress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Venus  (Aphrodite),  Ce- 
res (Demeter),  and  more  especially  Proserpina 
(Persephone),  who  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  in  Arcadia 

DeuoXliok  (AetncaA&w).  1.  Son  of  Prome- 
theus and  Clymene,  king  of  Pbthia,  in  Theasaly. 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus),  after  the  treatment  he 
bad  received  from  Lycaon,  bad  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deucalion 
and  his  wife  Pyri-ba  were,  on  account  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  advise 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship,  in  wbioh 
be  and  his  wife  floated  iu  safety  during  the  mo* 
days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Phoois,  or,  aocording  to 
other  traditions,  on  Mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly, 
on  Mount  Athos,  or  even  on  JJEtna  in  Sicily. 
When  the  waters  bad  subsided,  Deucalion 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Phyxiua 
(vvfiof),  and  he  and  his  wife  then  consulted  the 
sanctuary  of  Themis  bow  the  race  of  man  might 
be  restored.  The  goddess  bade  tbera  cover 
their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruple* 
respecting  the  meaning  of  this  command,  they 
agreed  in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother 
to  mean  the  stones  of  the  earth.  Tbey  aooorri 
iogly  threw  stones  behind  tbem,  and  from  those 
thrown  by  Deucalion  there  sprang  up  roan,  from 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrba,  women.  Deucalion 
then  descended  from  Parnassus,  and  boih  his 
first  abode  at  Opus  or  at  Cynus.  Deucalion  be 
came  by  Pyrrba  the  father  of  Hellan,  AmpMa- 
tyon,  Protogeuin,  and  others. — 2.  Son  of  Mines 
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ted  Ruiphae\  lather  of  Idomoneus,  was  in  Ar- ' 
joniot,  and  one  of  the  Calydouian  hunters. — 
[J.  A  Trojan,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

Dm.  1.  (Now  Chester),  the  principal  town 
of  tbe  Comavii  in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia,  (now 
Dee),  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX. 
Victrix, — 2.  (Now  JJee),  an  estuary  in  Scotland, 
on  which  stood  tbe  town  Devana,  near  the  mod- 
em Aberdeen. 

SaixiiroB  (At(dftevor),  a  Centaur,  who  lived 
a  Bora  in  Achaia.  According  to  others,  he 
iris  King  of  Olenus,  and  father  of  Deionlra,  who 
it  BsnaUy  represented  as  daughter  of  CEneus. 

Deuppes  (Afftirwof).  2.  Called  also  Dioxip- 
mt,  a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Hippocrates,  lived  about  B.C.  380,  and  attended 
the  ehildreo  of  Hecatommis,  prince  of  Caria. — 
1  P.  BxumiiDS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  held  the 
highest  offices  at  Athens.  He  distinguished 
tnraelf  in  fighting  against  the  Goths  when  they 
tended  Greece  in  A.D.  262.  He  was  tba  au- 
thor of  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history  of 
Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Alexander.  2.  A 
chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  tbe  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
AJ).  268.  3.  An  account  of  tbe  war  of  tbe 
'  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexippus  himself 
had  fought  The  fragments  of  Dexippus,  which 
we  considerable,  are  published  by  Bekker  and 
Niebnhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Seriptoret 
Hittoria  Bytantina,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo.— 3.  A  dis- 
eiple  of  the  philosopher  lambliebus,  lived  about 
AJ).  340,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Cat- 
egories of  Aristotle,  of  which'  a  Latin  transla- 
tion appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo,  and  at  Ven- 
iee,  1646,  foL,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In 
PneMcem.  Arist 

.  Du  (Ma),  daughter  of  Deiooeus  and  wife  of 
Irion.  By  Ixion,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  she  became  the  mother  of  Pir- 
fflnm. 

Du  (Ala).    1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos. — 

1  Ad  island    near  Amorgos. —  8.  (Now  Stan- 

it\  a  small  island  off  Crete,  opposite  the  har- 

,  bar  of  Cnosns.— 4.    An  island  in  the  Arabian 

Gulf,  on  the  western  coast  of  Arabia. 

Dusinrm.     VU.  Aduebcl 

DucsIa  (7  Acaxpia),  a  mountainous  district 
b  the  northeast  of  Attica,  including  the  plain 
of  Marathon.  Vid.  Attica.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  (Auupteif,  Aufcoiot),  formed  one 
of  the  three  parties  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  divided  in  the  time  of  Solon : 
they  were  the  most  democratical  of  the  three 
parties. 

DuDcmsiANra  or  DiADuuistjB,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Macrinus,  received  the  title  *4f  Ctesar 
van  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  A.D. 
117,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
shoot  the  same  time  with  Macrinus.  * 

Duma  (Aiaior),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Aehcan  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  ac- 
ta part  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  On 
the  death  of  Oritolaus  10  146,  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Acheeans,  but  was  defeated 
by  Hnmmiua  near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put 
•a  tm)  to  his  own  life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy'B  power. 

Diieous  (taaybpar).  1.  Son  of  Dnmagetus, 
rf  larrsot  in  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for 


his  own  victories  and  those  of  bis  sons  and 
grandsons,  in  the  Greoian  games.  His  fame 
was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  the  seventh  Olym- 
pic ode.  He  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in  the 
Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had,  therefore,  the  high  honor  of 
being  a  nepiodovUric,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  When 
an  old  man,  he  accompanied  his  sons,  Acusilaus 
and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia.  Tbe  young  men, 
having  bow  been  victorious,  carried  their  fa- 
ther through  the  assembly,  while  the  specta- 
tors showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congrat- 
ulated him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  hu- 
man happiness.  He  gained  his  Olympic  victory 
B.O.  464.-t2.  Snraamed  the  Atheist  ('Afleoc), 
a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Teleclides,  and  was  born  in  tbe  island  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Demoeritus  of  Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  he  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  lyric  poet. 
He  was  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.C.  424,  for 
Aristophanes  in  the  Cloud)  (v.  880),  which  were 
performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  bim  as  a  well- 
known  character.  In  consequence  of  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  popular  religion,  and  especially 
upon  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  formally 
accused  of  impiety  B.C.  411,  and,  fearing  the 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a  re- 
ward set  upon  bis  head.  He  first  went  to  Fal- 
len?,, and  afterward  to  Corinth,  where  he  died. 
One  of  tbe  works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled 
♦pvvMH  Xoyoi,  in  which  be  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 
Her  worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  her  00  the  Aventiue ;  and  she  appears  to 
have  been  originally  worshipped  only  by  the 
plebeians.  At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess 
of  light,  and  her  name  contains  tbe  some  mot 
as  tbe  word  diet.  As  Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god 
of  light,  represented  the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  light,  represented  the  moon.  Tbe  at- 
tributes of  die  Greek  Artemis  were  afterward 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.     Vid.  Artemis. 

DiXnIum.  1.  (Now  Oianvti),  a  small  island 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  opposite  the  Gulf  of 
Cosa. — 2.  (Now  Denia),  called  Hkxeboscopiox 
('HfiepooKoirclov)  by  Strabo,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (now  Cape  Jfartin),  founded  by  the  Mas- 
silians.  Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Di- 
ana, from  which  the  town  derived  its  name; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military 
stores. 

Djcka  (&Uaia),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Lake  Bistonis. 

Dic«arch{a.     Vid.  Poteoli. 

Dicbarchtis  (&uia[apxoe),  a  celebrated  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant.  His  most  important 
work  was  entitled  Bfej  t?s 'FJ.ZuAor :  it  cor 
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fained  an  account  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
-  moral  and  religious  condition  of   Greece.    See 
Fubr,  Ditsaorchi  Meatnii  qua  tuperamt  compo- 
tita  et  illuttraia,  Darmstadt,  1841. 

Dies  (AUti),  the  personification  of  justice,  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis,  and  the 
eitter  of  Eunomia  and  Eirene.  She  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  Horas,  and  is  frequently 
called  the  attendant  or  counsellor  (irupeopof  or 
fvvedoof)  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  In  the  tragedians 
she  appears  as  a  divinity  who  severely  punishes 
all  wrong,  watches  over  the  maintenance  of 
justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust 
with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  -lEsa.  In  this 
capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
nyea,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  also  to  reward  virtue. 

D1CT.SD8.     VuL  Diotb. 

Diotamnum  (Micra/ivov),  a  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Crete,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna, 
from  whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dic- 
tynna. 

Dicts  (/Uktti  :  now  Zatthi),  a  mountain  in 
the  east  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  (Zeus)  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up.  Hence  he  bore  the 
surname  Dictceu*.  The  Roman  poets  frequent- 
ly employ  the  adjective  Dicteeus  as  synonymous 
with  Cretan. 

DiotTNNA  (  btxTvwa),  a  surname  both  of  Bri- 
tomartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were 
subsequently  identified.  The  name  is  connect- 
ed with  dUrvov,  a  hunting-net,  and  was  borne 
by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the 
chase.  One  tradition  related  that  Britomartis 
was  so  called  because,  when  she  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
Minos,  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  of  fishermen. 

[Dictts  (A&cruf).  1.  A  Tyrrhenian,  changed 
by  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  into  a  dolphin. — 2.  A 
Centaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 3. 
Son  of  Peristlienes  or  of  Magnes  and  a  Naiad, 
who,  with  his  brother  Polydectes,  preserved  Da- 
nae  and  her  son  Perseus  in  the  island  Seriphus.] 

Dicty8  Ceetensis,  the  reputed  author  of  an 
extant  work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided 
into  six  books,  and  entitled  Ephemerit  Belli  Tro- 
jani,  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work 
we  are  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of 
Cnosus,  who  acoompanied  ldomeoeus  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician 
characters  on  tablets  of  lime-wood  or  paper 
made  from  the  bark.  The  work  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and  remained 
undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst  open  by 
an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the 
work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  Eupraxis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Greek 
by  order  of  Nero.  It  is  from  this  Greek  version 
that  the  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have 
been  translated  by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus. 
Although  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  are 
quite  unworthy  of  credit,  it  appears  neverthe- 
less to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  work, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  extant  under  the 
name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  Byzantine  writers.  The  work  was  proba- 
bly written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin  translation 
was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The  work 
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contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  causes 
and  consequences,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  down 
to  the  death  of  Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  (in- 
frequently differs  widely  from  Homer,  adding 
many  particulars,  and  recording  many  events  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere.  All  miracu- 
lous events  and  supernatural  agency  are  entirety 
excluded.  The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys 
and  Dares  (vid.  Dares)  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  modern  literature, 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which 
the  legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  mingled 
with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  best  edition  of  Dic- 
tys is  by  Dedericb,  Bonn,  1836. 

Didius.  1.  T,  praetor  in  Macedonia  B.C.  100 
where  he  defeated  the  Soordiscans,  consul  98, 
and  subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  be 
defeated  the  Celtiberians.  He  fell  in  the  Mar- 
sic  war,  89. — 2.  C,  a  legate  of  Cesar,  fell  in 
battlejn  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey,  46. — 3.  M.  Didius  Salvius  Juliakes,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
when  they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  AD.  198.  flavius  Sulpicia- 
nus,  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against 
each  other,'  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to 
Didius  upon  bis  promising  a  donative  to  each 
soldier  of  twenty-five  thousand  sesterces.  Did- 
ius, however,  held  the  empire  for  only  two 
months,  from  March  28th  to  June  1st,  and  was 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  when  Severus  was 
marching  against  the  city. 

Dido  (Autu),  also  called  Elissa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  % 
Bister  of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  his  lather.  Dido  was  married 
to  her  uncle,  Acerbos  or  Sicbffius,  a  priest  of 
Hercules,  and  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He 
was  murdered  by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his 
treasures;  but  Dido  secretly  sailed  from  Tyre 
with  the  treasures,  accompanied  by  some  noble 
Tyrians,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's 
rule.  She  first  went  to  Cyprus,  where  she  car- 
ried off  eighty  maidens  to  provide  the  emigrants  * 
with  wives,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  as  much  land  as  might  be 
covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ;  but  she  order- 
ed the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble strips,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a  spot 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (from 
fivpesa,  i.  e,  the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort 
the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a 
powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neighbor- 
ing king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in  mar- 
riage, threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her 
late  husband ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Carthaginian* 
expected  her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Hiarbas,  she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes, 
and  under  pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of 
Aoerbas  by  expiatory  sacrifices,  she  erected  a 
funeral  pile,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself  in 
presence  of  her  people.  After  her  death  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  di- 
vinity. Virgil  has  inserted  in  his  ^Gneid  the 
legend  of  Dido  with  various  modifications.  Ac- 
cording to   tk".  common  chronology,  there  waa 
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sa  Bhnd  of  more  than  three  hundred  jean 
between  the  capture  of  Troy  (B.O.  1184)  and 
the  foundation  of  Carthage  (EC.  858);  but  Vir- 
gil nevertheless  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
jSne&s,  with  whom  she  falls  in  lore  on  his  arri- 
val in  Africa.  When  ^Eneas  hastened  to  seek 
the  new  borne  which  the  gods  had  promised  him, 
Dido,  in  despair,  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral 
pile. 

DlDYM  A.       Fid  BbAKOHID.*. 

DiDfiot     Fid  JSoum  Ibbolm. 

Dmfxus  (Aidv/wf),  a  celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Oaear 
and  Augustus,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  received  the  surname  xalxiv- 
rsoor  on  account  of  his  indefatigable  and  un- 
wearied application  to  study.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  four  thousand  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  commentaries  on  Homer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  extant  Scholia  minora  on 
Homer  was  at  one  time  considered  the  work  of 
Didymus,  but  is  really  taken  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Didymus  and  of  other  grammarians. 

Duspreb.     Fid  Juprro. 

DiosCTiA  (now  Lieonta),  a  small  stream  in 
Latinm,  beautifully  oool  and  clear,  which  flows 
into  the  Anio  near  the  modern  Vicovara.  It 
flowed  through  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace. 
Near  its  source,  which  was  also  called  Digentia 
{fim*  etiam  rivo  dart  nomm  idoneiu,  Hor,  Sp. 
i,  16,  12),  stood  the  bouse  of  Horace  (vieinut 
Uetojugi*  aqua  font,  Hor,  Sat,  ii,  6,  2). 

Dimallum,  a  town  in  Greek  Ulyria. 

DInaxchcjb  (dnwuiror),  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at 
Corinth  about  B.C.  861.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athena,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As 
be  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward 
IsiiiflF  as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
.to-  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for 
others.  He  belonged  to  the  friends  of  Pnoeion 
sad  the  Macedonian  party.  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Athens  in  807,  Di- 
narchus  fled  to  Ohalcis  in  Euboea,  and  waa  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Athens  till  292,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Only  three  of  his 
speeches  have  eome  down  to  us :  they  ail  refer 
to  the  question  about  Habtalus.  They  are 
printed  m  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators, 
[and  separately  by  Mntxner,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.j 

DnrofxtHE.     Kid  Dnrovncs. 

DnrDimn  or  Dnrof  ma,  -ordm  (Aivivpaf.  ra 
SMv/ta).  1.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus, 
sacred  to  Oybcle,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who 
is  hence  called  Dindymene. — 2.  A  mountain  in 
Mysia,  near  Oyaicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

"[DwiAS  (Aecrlaf),  a  Greek  historian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Argolis  ('Apyo- 
Atcol):  a  few  fragments  are  collected  by  Mailer, 
Fr*gm,IRtl  Orme,  vol  iii,  p.  24-26.} 

DlKOcmirss  (AetvMpdrtir),  a  distinguished 
Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new 
temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus,  which 
waa  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
temple  by  Herostratua.  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  be  accompanied  into  Egypt, 
in  the  buUding  of  Alexandrea.  He  formed  a 
ihii(jn  for  cutting  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of 
'•r ;  but  the  king  forbade  the  execution 
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of  the  project  The  right  hand  of  the  figure 
was  to  have  held  a  city,  and  in  the  left  there 
would  have  been  a  basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and 
thence  into  the  sea.  He  commmenoed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  temple  to  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
IX,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with 
loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made  of  iron,  might 
appear  to  float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before 
completing  the  work. 

[DmoxAOHB  (Aeivftdxv).  daughter  of  Mega- 
dee,  granddaughter  of  Chsthenes,  and  mother  of 
Alcioiades.] 

DtaOMlcHos  (Att*6/iax<K\  a  philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Oaluphox  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bod- 
ily pleasure. 

DiKdMXra  (AMwxirfvgr).  1.  A  statuary,  whose 
statues  of  Io  and  Oaibsto  stood  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias :  he  flour 
isbed  B.O.  400.— {2.  Father  of  Hiero,  Oelon,  and 
Thrasybulus,  born  at  JStna,  a  city  of  Sicily.— 
8.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse, 
whom  he  aided  in  smumiinitiinj ;  he  was  after- 
ward elected  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
sans.] 

Ddiok  (Aeivuv,  Aivuv\  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchus,  wrote  himself  a  history  of  Persia, 
[to  which  Nepos  refers  as  the  mo«t  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject:  the  fragments  of  his 
work  are  collected  by  MQller,  Firtgm.  HiiL  Graft, 
voL  ii,  p.  88-95.] 

Dia     Vid.  Dion. 

Dioa«SAB«A  (Aunowdftcia ;  now  Sefuruk), 
more  anciently  SxrraOBis  (Zfir^upif),  in  Gali- 
lee, was  a  small  place  until  Herodes  . 
made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
of  Diocassarea.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Oallus,  on  account  of  an  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  there. 

Diociia  or  lkxjL.it.  (AixXta),  a  place  in  Dal- 
matia,  near  Salons,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletian. 

Diooub  (AtoKXifr).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megan.  Once  in  a  battle  he 
protected  with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved, 
but  be  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The 
Megarians  rewarded  him  with  the  honors  of  a 
hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Diodes, 
which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.— 2.  A  Syraousan,  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  RO. 
412  he  was  appointed  with  several  others  to 
chaw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  code,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Diodes, 
became  very  celebrated,  and  was  adopted  by 
many  other  Sicilian  cities.— 8.  Of  Carystus  kt 
Euboaa,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  wrote  several  med- 
ical works,  of  whioh  only  some  fragments  re- 
main; [edited  by  Frankd,  Berlin  1840,  8vou— 
4.  Of  Preparethus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed 
in  a  great  many  points.] 

DiooLxrUftorous.     Fid  Cilktbux. 

DiooLcnijfcs,  VALtafcs,  Roman  emperot 
AD.  284-806,  was  born  near  Saloon,  in  Dalma- 
tia,  in  246,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From 
his  mother,  Doelea,  or  Dioclea,  who  received 
her  name  from  the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he 
inherited  the  appellation  of  Doelet  or  JHeilm, 
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which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was 
expanded  into  Diocletianus,  and  attached  aa  a 
cognomen  to  the  high  patrician  name  of  Vale- 
rius. Having  entered  the  army,  he  served  •with 
high  reputation  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  fol- 
lowed Oarus  to  the  Persian  war,  and,  after  the 
frte  of  Numerianus  became  known  at  Chalcedon, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  384.  He 
slew  with  his  own  hands  Actios  Aper,  who  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  of  Numerianus,  in  or- 
der, according  to  some  authorities,  that  he  might 
fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him  in  early  youth 
by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he  should  mouut  a 
throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the  wild  boar 
(Aper).  Next  year  (286)  Diocletian  carried  on 
war  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  he  became 
undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  But  as  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more  for- 
midable, he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself 
•  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  Haximianus,  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286. 
y»Timi«n  had  the  care  of  the  Western  Qnpire, 
and  Diocletian  that  of  the  Eastern.  But  as  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Roman  dominions 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Persians  in  the  East,  and 
the  German  and  other  barbarians  in  the  West, 
became  still  more  imminent,  Diocletian  made  a 
still  further  division  of  the  empire.  In  298,  Con- 
stsntins  Chlorus  and  Galerius  were  proclaimed 
Caware,  and  the  government  of  the  Roman 
world  was  divided  between  the  two  Augusti 
and  the  two  Caesars.  Diocletian  had  the  gov 
erameot  of  the  East,  with  Nioomedia  as  his  resi- 
dence ;  Maximian,  Italy  and .  Africa,  with  Milan 
aa  his  residence ;  Constantino,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  Treves  aa  his  residence ;  Gale- 
nas, Dlyricum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Daa- 
■be,  with  Sirmium  as  his  residence.  The  wars 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  lives 
of  his  colleagues,  since  Diocletian  rarely  com- 
manded the  armies  in  person.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  Britain,  which  had  maintained 
its  independence  for  some  years  under  Gaslau- 
aros  and  Aluotob,  was  restored  to  the  empire 
(296);  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace  (298);  and  that  the 
Harcommani  and  other  barbarians  in  the  north 
were  also  driven  back  from  the  Roman  domin- 
ions. But  after  an  anxious  reign  of  twenty-one 
years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly, oo  the  first  of  May,  806,  he  abdicated  at 
Nioomedia,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  col- 
league Mavi  mi  an  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Dio- 
cletian retired  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona 
in  philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleas- 
ures and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  He  died 
218.  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  was  his  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Christians  (80S)  to  which  he  was  instigated 
by  his  colleague  Galerius. 

DiodCkbs  (iuoiapof).  1.  Suraamed  Clones, 
of  Iasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandres  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  him  the  surname  of  Croons  oo  account 
of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some  driectic 
turoblem  proposed  by  8tflpo,  when  the  t*  •  phi- 
losophers were  dinmg  wKh  the  king.  *  wdorus 
is  said  to  have  taken  tint  disgrace  sc  much  to 
Inset,  that,  after  his  return  from  the  repast,  and 
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writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem,  be  died  If 
despair.  According  to  another  account,  he  de- 
rived his  surname  from  his  teacher  Apollonms 
Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  bead.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialretvc  skill,  fat 
which  he  is  called  6  StaXexrucif,  or  itaXnmm 
toto|. — 2.  Siocura,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustas 
In  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  alto- 
gether thirty  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  en- 
titled BtiXioft/m;  Urropuy,  The  Historical  lAbra- 
ry,  and  was  a  universal  history,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  U. 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was 
divided  into  three  great  sections,  and  into  forty 
books.  The  first  section,  which  consisted  of 
the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the 
mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  second  section,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan 
war  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  third  section,  which  contained  the  remain- 
ing twenty-three  books,  treated  of  the  history 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to  the  begin 
ning  of  Caesar's  Gallia  wars.  Of  this  work  only 
the  following  portions  are  extant  entire :  the 
first  five  books,  which  contain  the  early  history 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  ^Ethio- 
pians, and  Greeks;  and  from  book  eleven  to 
book  twenty,  containing  the  history  from  the 
second  Persian  war,  EC.  480,  down  to  802. 
Of  the  remaining  portion  there  are  extant  a 
number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  whieh 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius,  and  partly  in 
the  Eclogte  made  at  the  command  of  Constan- 
tine  I'orphyrogenitus.  The  work  of  Dktdoros 
is  constructed  upon  the  plsn  of  annals,  and  the 
events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
ether,  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment 
or  criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found 
in  his  different  authorities,  and  thus  jumbled  to- 
gether history,  mythus,  and  fiction:  be  fre- 
quently misunderstood  authorities,  and  not  sel- 
dom contradicts  in  one  passage  what  be  has 
stated  in  another.  But,  nevertheless,  the  com- 
pilation is  of  great  importance  to  us,  on  account 
of  the  great  mass  of  materials  whieh  are  there 
collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose  works 
have  perished.  The  best  editions  are  by  Wec- 
seling,  AmstenL,  1748,  2  vols.  foL,  reprinted  ok 
Bipont,  119S,  Ac,  11  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Din- 
dorf,  Lips,  1828,  «  vols.  8vo. — 8.  Of  Sinope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  coaxtdf, 
flourished  858.-4.  Of  Tyre,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disciple  and  follower  of  Oitolaoa, 
whom  he  succeeded  aa  the  head  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  at  Athens.    He  flourished  EC.  110. 

DiSdotus  (Aioooror),  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  bouse  he  lived  for 
many  years  at  Rome  In  his  later  years, 
Dkxtetus  became  blind:  he  died  in  Owero£i 
bouse,  EC.  09,  and  left  to  his  friend  a  proper**/ 
of  about  one  boadred  thousand  sesterces. 

Didosxxs  (owyevifc).  1.  Of  Arouxnsu  in 
Crete,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  fifth  oeatory  EC,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Aa 
He  wrote  a  work  in  the  iooio  «&* 
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feet,  entitled  TUpl  *wrruf,  On  Natur*,  in  which 
he  appears  to  hare  treated  of  physical  science 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. — 2.  The  Babi- 
loxux,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  was  educated  at  Athens 
aider  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded  Zeno  of  Tar- 
sus aa  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  B.0. 165.  VuL  Oab- 
iudis,  CarroLAua.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight. — S.  The  Oraio  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  about  B.C.  412.  His 
lather  was  a  banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas, 
who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling  transac- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted 
Sinope  and  went  to  Athens.  His  youth  u  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute  extravagance ; 
but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
ebaraeter  of  Antisthenes,  who  at  first  drove  him 
sway.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  him  even  by  blows,  nut 
told  him  that  he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough 
to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented, 
and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic 
ezeessee  of  austerity  and  moroseness.  In  sum- 
mer be  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and  in  winter 
to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore 
eoarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  slept 
in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  acoord- 
ng  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  The  truth  of  this 
latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  dis- 
puted. In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities, 
Diogenes  appears  to  have  been  much  respected 
at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
buke any  thing  of  which  he  disapproved.  He 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  all  intel- 
lectual pursuits  which  did  not  directly  and  ob- 
viously tend  to  some  immediate  practical  good. 
He  abased  literary  men  for  reading  about  the 
evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  mu- 
sicians for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously  while 
they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of  science 
for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and 
stars,  while  tbey  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practice,  it  On  a 
voyage  to  J&gma  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pi- 
rates, and  carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave. 
Here,  when  ho  was  asked  what  business  he 
understood,  he  answered,  "  How  to  command 
BMo."  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Cor- 
inth, over  whom  be  acquired  such  influence 
mat  he  soon  received  from  him  his  freedom, 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and 
passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  began 
by  the  king's  saying,  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great ;"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  "  And 
I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic  Alexander  then 
asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way, 
and  received  no  answer  except,  "  Yes,  you  can 
stand  out  of  the  sunshine."  We  are  further 
told  that  Alexander  admired  Diogenes  so  much 
that  be  said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes.1'  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  328.-4. 
UUutrfvs  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  of  whose  life  we 


have  no  particulars,  probably  lived  in  the  seooad 
oentury  after  Christ'  He  wrote  the  Lives  of 
the  Philosophers  in  ten  books :  the  work  is  en 
titled  wept  piav,  Aoy/idrov,  tal  imfdrffuiTov  rQm 
b>  QiXoaofip  tidoKifttiadvTtiv.  According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  phi- 
losophy, and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Ar- 
ria,  the  friend  of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes 
divides  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  into  the 
Ionic  —  which  commences  with  AnaxjmancUr 
and  ends  with  Clitomachus,  Chrysippus,  and 
Theophrastus  —  and  the  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Eaion> 
rus.  He  reckons  the  Soeratio  school,  with  its 
various  ramifications,  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven 
books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraelitus  and  the 
Skeptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epi- 
curus and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  um 
tenth  book  with  particular  minuteness,  which 
has  led  some  writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes 
himself  was  an  Epicurean.  The  work  is  of 
great  value  to  us,  as  Diogenes  made  use  of  a 
great  number  of  writers  on  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, whose  works  are  now  lost;  but  it  is 
put  together  without  plan,  criticism,  or  connec- 
tion, and  the  author  had  evidently  no  concep- 
tion of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Maibom,  Austera, 
1692,  2  vols.  4to,  and  Hiibner  [and  Jaoobita, 
with  the  commentary  of  Casaubon],  Lips,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1828-1883. — 5.  (Enomavb,  a  tragi* 
poet,  who  began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  B.C.  404. 

Dmoeniaxus  {Aioyevtiavae),  of  Heracles  on 
the  Pontus,  a  HUtatw'"^"*^  grammarian  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  from 
which  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  is 
still  extant,  containing  a  collection  of  proverbs 
first  printed  by  Sehottas,  with  lbs  proverbs  of 
Zenobius  and  Suidas,  Antv,  1612,  4to,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  editions  of  the  J'aramiograpki 
Qraci. 

DiokfU  (rh  Atifiem:  Ait/ituvf,  Aiofieve),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  JEgtiw, 
with  a  temple  of  Hercules ;  the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.     Put  p.  122,  b. 

DiomedCk  InsCus,  five  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  north  of  the  promontory  GarganusB 
in  Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  VuL  Dto- 
HiDxa.  The  largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea 
Insula  or  Trimerus  (now  fremiti),  was  the  plans 
where  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustas, 
died. 

Diomebes  (Aiouj  Aff).  1.  Son  of  Tydeus  sod 
Deipyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Trdldes 
(TvieUrjc),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Ar* 
gos.— Homeric  Story.  Tydeus  fell  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Dionaedss 
was  yet  a  boy;  but  Diomedes  was  afterward 
one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  wessV 
to  Troy  with  eighty  ships,  and  was,  next  W 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Greek  arm/. 
He  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  Minerva 
(Athena);  he  fought  against  the  most  disfevV 
guished  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector  and 
JCneas,  and  even  with  the  «ods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  Be  thus  wounded 
both  Venus  (Aphrodite)  and  Mars  (Ares).— Lit* 
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Btoria.  Diumedes  and  Uljaara  named  off  the 
palladium  from  the  city  'of  Troy,  since  it  was 
believed  that  Troy  oould  Dot  be  taken  so  long 
at  the  palladium  was  within  its  walls.  Diome- 
des  carried  the  palladium  with  him  to  Argos ; 
but,  according  to  others,  it  was 'taken  from  him 
by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  landed  one 
night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without  knowing 
where  be  was.  Vid.  Dkmophon.  Another  tra- 
dition stated  that  Diomedes  restored  the  pal- 
ladium to  JSneas.  On  his  antral  in  Arrfoa 
Diomedes  found  his  wife  JSgialea  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to  others, 
with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  This  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), whom  he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He 
therefore  quitted  Argos,  either  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, or  he  was  expelled  by  the  adulterers,  and 
went  to  jEtolia.  He  subsequently  attempted  to 
return  to  Argos,  but  on  bis  way  home  a  storm 
threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Daunia  in  Italy,  where 
be  was  kindly  received  by  Daunus,  the  king  of 
the  country.  Diomedes  assisted  Daunus  in  his 
war  against  the  Messapians,  married  Euippe, 
the  daughter  of  Daunus,  and  settled  in  Daunia, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  islands  off  Cape  Garganum, 
which  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedean 
Islands.  His  companions  were  inconsolable  at 
bis  loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds 
{Ave*  JHomedfa),  which,  mindful  of  their  origin, 
used  to  fly  joyfully  toward  the  Greek  ships,  but 
to  avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  According  to 
others,  Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  m 
the  country  of  the  Heooti.  A  number  of  towns 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Beneventum, 
Argos  Hippiou  (afterward  Argyripa  or  Arpi), 
Venusia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Brundisium,  Ac, 
were  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Diome- 
des. A  plain  of  Apulia,  near  Salapia  and  Canu- 
sium, was  called  Dumedti  Campi  after  him.  He 
was  worshipped  as  a  divine  being,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed  at  Argyripa, 
Metapontum,  Thurii,  and  other  places. — 2.  Sou 
of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Cyrene,  king  of  the  Bistones 
in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  account  of  his 
mares,  which  be  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diomedes,  a  Latin  grammarian,  probably  lived 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  oentury  after  Christ,  and  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  Be  Oratione  et 
Partibtu  Orationit  el  Vario  Genere  Metrorvm 
Ubri  IIL,  printed  in  the  Qrammaticc*  Latina 
Avetora  Antiqui  of  Putachius,  4  to,  Honor,  1605 ; 
[and  in  the  Scriptoros  rei  metrics  of  Gaisford, 
Oxford,  1887,  8vo ;  but  only  the  3d  book.] 

Diomidon  (Atouiiuv),  an  Athenian  command- 
er during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusse 
(B.C.  406),  and  was  put  to  death,  with  five  of  his 
colleagues,  on  his  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (A*W),  a  Syracusao,  son  of  Hipparinus, 
and  »  relation  of  Dionysius.  His  sister  Aris- 
tomacbe  was  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Di 
onyslus;  and  Dion  himself  was  married  to 
Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aristom- 
ache.  Dion  was  treated  by  Dionysius  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  was  employed  by  him 
in  many  services  of  trust  and  confidence.  Of 
this  close  connection  and  favor  with  the  tyrant 
be  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to  amass  great 
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wealth.  He  mode  no  opposition  to  the  i 
sion  of  tho  younger  Dionysius  to  his  father's 
power,  but  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made  him- 
self personally  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  hare  been  nat- 
urally a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  character,  and 
having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when 
that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  older  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  un 
disguised  contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dis- 
solute pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he 
endeavored  to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him 
to  invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse ;  but 
the  philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with 
the  utmost  distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  per- 
manent hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Phi- 
listus,  were  successful  in  procuring  the  banish- 
ment of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and 
his  disciples;  but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  bad  a 
third  time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  hav- 
ing confiscated  his  property,  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by 
force.  He  sailed  from  Zaeynthus  with  only  a 
small  force,  and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse 
without  opposition  during  the  absence  of  Dio- 
nysius in  Italy.  Dionysius  returned  shortly  aft- 
erward, but  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving  Dion  un- 
disputed master  of  the  city,  K0.  366.  His 
despotic  conduct,  however,  soon  caused  great 
discontent,  and  the  people  complained  with  jus- 
tice that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant 
for  another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent, 
Heraclldes,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  his  adversaries.  Callippus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Greece,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him*  and 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  bouse, 
363. 

Dion  Casbius,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of 
a  Roman  senator,  Cassius  Apronianus,  and  was 
born  AD.  166,  at  Niceea  in  Bithynia.  He  also 
bore  the  surname  Oooceianus;  which  be  derived 
from  the  orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceiamn, 
his  maternal  grandfather.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care ;  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Cilicia,  of  which  he  had  the  administration , 
and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Rome, 
about  180.  He  was  straightway  made  a  sena- 
tor, and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. He  was  sedile  and  quaestor  under  Com- 
modus,  and  praetor  under  Septhnius  8everns, 
194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his  journey 
to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  to 
the  government  of  Pergamus  and  Smyrna,  218 ; 
was  consul  about  820 ;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  as  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pan- 
noma  in  227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored 
strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  ex- 
cited the  discontent  of  the  prctonans  at  Rome, 
who  demanded  his  life  of  Alexander  Serena. 
But  the  emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him 
to  his  second  consulship,  229.  Dion,  however, 
retired  to  Campania,  and  shortly  afterward  ob 
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permission  of  the  emperor  to  return  to 
bis  native  town  Nicasa,  were  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  and  died.  Dion  wrote  several 
historical  works,  but  the  most  important  was  a 
History  of  Rome  ('Pu/iauc^  Itrropla),  in  eighty 
books,  from  the  landing  of  ./Eneas  in  Italy  to 
A.D.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion  returned  to 
Niesea.  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to 
us  entire.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  pos- 
sess only  fragments ;  but  since  Zonaras,  in  his 
Armalw,  chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may 
regard  the  Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent 
an  epitome  of  Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  thirty-fifth 
book  we  possess  a  considerable  fragment,  and 
from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the 
work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  his- 
tory from  the  ware  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pom- 
pey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we 
have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
others.  Dion  Cassias  treated  the  history  of  the 
republic  with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minute 
account  of  those  events,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  an  eye-witness.  He  consulted  original 
authorities,  and  displayed  great  judgment  and 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  them.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
his  notions  of  the  ancient  Roman  institutions 
were  far  more  correct  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  Holicarnassus. 
fhe  best  editions  are  by  Reimarus,  Hamb, 
1760-82,  2  vols.  foL,  and  by  Stun,  Lips,  1824. 
9  vols.  8vo. 

Diox  CH&Tsosrdxus,  that  is,  the  golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  given  to  him  on  account 
of  his  eloquence.  He  also  bore  the  surname 
Cocceiaous,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate. He  was  bom  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  increased  his 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  different  countries, 
and  eame  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
but,  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Domitian, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the  advice 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  be  put  on  a  beggar's  dress, 
and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scytbia,  and  the  country  of  the  Gets.  After 
the  murder  of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Dion  used  his 
influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  ac- 
cession. Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest 
esteem  for  Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most 
marked  favor.  Dion  died  at  Rome  about  A.D. 
117.  Dion  Chrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  the  time 
nt  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty 
of  his  orations ;  but  they  are  more  like  essays 
m  political,  moral,  and  philosophical  subjects 
than  real  orations,  of  which  they  have  only  the 
form.  We  find  among  them  Xoyoi  tttfiX  /?<j<uA- 
nor  or  "kfr/oi  patuXiKoi,  four  orations  addressed 
to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ;  A<ovt- 
»?r  i\  itepi  Tvpawiio{,  on  the  troubles  to  which 
men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the  path 
of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sover- 
eign has  to  encounter;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  mean*  of  attaining  eminence 
as  an  orator ;  political  discourses  addressed  to 


various  towns ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  pra* 
tieal  philosophy;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  myth- 
ical subjects  and  show-speeches.  All  thest 
orations  are  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and, 
although  tainted  with  the  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments of  the  age,  are  distinguished  by  their  re- 
fined and  elegant  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reiske,  Lips,  1784,  2  vols,  and  by  Emperiua, 
Brum,  1844. 

Dion-sa.     Vid.  Dions. 

Dione  (Aiuvit),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T« 
tbys,  or  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Get,  or 
of  Mther  and  Terra  (Ge).  She  was  beloved  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  by  whom  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus  when  she  was  wounded 
by  Diomedea.  Venus  (Aphrodite)  is  hence  call- 
ed Diokxa,  and  this  epithet  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  saered  to  Veuus  (Aphrodite). 
Hence  we  find  Diorumm  antrum  (Hor,  Carnu,  ii, 
1,  89),  and  Dionam*  Oatar  (Virg,  JSW,  ix,  47), 
because  Csesar  claimed  descent  from  Venus,  who 
is  sometimes  also  called  Dione. 

DtoHf  slcs  (Atovvatoi).  L  Hittorical.  1.  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocrates, 
bom  B.O.  480.  He  was  bom  in  a  private  but 
not  low  station,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 
public  office.  He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of 
Hermocrates,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  par 
ty,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt 
which  Hermocrates  made  to  effect  by  furce 
his  restoration  from  exile.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  dis- 
asters, and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  general,  Daptuueus,  to  relieve  Agrigcn- 
tum,  had  created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent 
and  alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skillfully  availed 
himself.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  decree 
for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  appoint- 
ing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself,  B.C.  406.  His  efforts  were 
from  this  time  directed  toward  supplanting  his 
new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction 
of  affairs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  following  year  (406),  the  other 
generals  were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
sole  general,  with  full  powers.  From  this  pe- 
riod we  may  date  the  commencement  of  Lis 
reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  thirty-eight  years.  His  first  step 
was  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body  guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  men;  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
duced the  Syracusans  to  double  the  pay  of  all 
the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his  marr'age 
with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  he  sec  ired 
to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining  par- 
tisans of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he 
took  up  his  own  residence.  After  concluding 
a  peace  with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a 
formidable  insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini  success- 
ively fell  into  his  power,  either  by  force  or 
treachery.  For  several  years  after  this  he 
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Made  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with 
Carthage.  In  897  he  declared  war  against  Car- 
thage. At  first  he  met  with  great  success,  bat  in 
396  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.  A  pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy,  whereupon  Dl- 
onysius  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burned 
great  part  of  their  fleet  The  Carthaginians 
were  now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  393  they  re- 
newed the  war  with  no  better  success,  and 
in  392  they  concluded  a  peace  with  Dionysius. 
This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  oontinue 
tlie  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previous- 

S  engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy, 
e  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lucanians,  and 
orossed  over  into  Italy.  He  subdued  Caulonia, 
Hipponium  and  Rhegium,  387.  He  was  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Locrians ;  and  his  power- 
ful fleets  gave  him  the  command  both  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to 
his  death,  he  possessed  an  amount  of  power 
and  influence  liar  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by 
any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
During  this  time  he  was  twice  engaged  again 
in  war  with  Carthage,  namely,  in  383,  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  River  Haly- 
ous  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  pow- 
ers ;  and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  of  which 
war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  His  last 
illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive feasting;  but,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical 
attendants,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for 
his  son.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dio- 
nysius had  married  almost  exactly  at  the  same 
time — some  said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris, 
a  Locrian  of  distinguished  birth,  and  Aristom- 
ache,  a  Syracusan,  we  daughter  of  his  supporter 
Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dioa  By  Doris 
he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest  was 
the  successor,  Dionysius.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colors 
by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tyrant,  in  its 
worst  sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treach- 
ery even  from  his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  most  excessive  precautions 
to  guard  against  it  Many  of  these  stories  have, 
however,  an  air  of  great  exaggeration.  (Cic, 
TWc,  v,  20.)  He  built  the  terrible  prison  call- 
ed LautumuB,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse  named  EpipoUe. 

Vtd.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  aft  Lautumia  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  adorn- 
ed Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestiona- 
bly the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  He  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
tie  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  sev- 
eral times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ; 

nd,  finally,  just  before  bis  death,  bore  away 
die  first  prize  at  the  Lengea,  with  a  play  called 
"The  Ransom  of  Hector."  He  sought  too  so- 
ciety of  men  distinguished  in  literatiiro  and 
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philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  PhHoxeuna  al 
his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He, 
however,  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  story  of  hit 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the 
stone  quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are 
probably  gross  exaggerations,  they  may  well 
have  been  so  far  founded  in  fact  that  his  in- 
tercourse with  these  persons  was  interrupted 
by  some  sudden  burst  of  capricious  violence. — 
2.  The  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  367. 
He  was  at  this  timo  under  thirty  years  of  age ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  precluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  The  as- 
cendency which  Dion,  and,  through  his  means, 
Plato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his  mind,  was 
undermined  by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of 
bis  pleasures.  Tet  hU  court  was  at  this  time  a 
great  place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters :  besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second 
visit,  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidua, 
Speusippus,  and  others,  are  stated  to  have  spent 
some  time  with  him  at  Syracuse  ;  and  he  culti 
vated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Archytas  and 
the  Pythagoreans  of  Magna  Grsecia.  Dion,  wh» 
had  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  returned  to 
Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  dethroning  Dionysius. 
The  latter  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the 
time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily ;  bat  be  instant- 
ly returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still 
held  out  for  him.  But,  finding  it  impossible  to 
retain  his  power,  he  sailed  away  to  Italy  with 
his  most  valuable  property,  and  thus  lost  the 
sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother,  Doris,  where  be  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself 
tyrant  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated 
tbe  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After 
remaining  at  Locri  ten  years,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  internal  dissensions  at  Syracuse  to 
recover  possession  of  his  power  in  that  city, 
346.  The  Locrias  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked  their 
vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his  wife 
and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in  Syra- 
cuse for  the  next  three  years,  £01  Timoleon 
came  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  tbe 
island  from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to 
resist  Timoleon,  he  surrendered  the  citadel  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth,  843.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private 
condition,  and  is  said  to  have  frequented  low  com- 
pany, and  sunk  gradually  into  a  very  degraded 
and  abject  state.  According  to  some  writers, 
he  was  reduced  to  support  himself  by  keeping  a 
school ;  others  say  that  he  became  one  of  the  at- 
tendants on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set  of  mendi- 
cant priests  of  the  lowest  class. — 8.  Tyrant  of 
Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  son  of  Clearchus,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Timotheus  in  the  tyranny 
about  B.C.  338.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever 
lived.  He  married  Amastns,  niece  of  Darius. 
In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  died 
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shortly  afterward  at  the  age  of  66.    He  is  aaid 
to  hare  been  choked  by  hi*  own  fat 

Ii.  Literary.  1.  Sumamed  Akkofaqita,  be 
cause  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, was  converted  by  St.  Paul's  preaching  at 
Athens,  There  are  extant  several  work*  under 
his  name,  which,  however,  could  scarcely  have 
been  written  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
— 2.  Oreo,  Vid  Cato. — 8.  Sumamed  Chalods 
(i  XaXxovf ),  an  Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  de- 
rived bis  surname  from  his  having  advised  the 
Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  traffic.  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  B.O. 
444. — 4.  Of  HAUOAaMAssDs,  a  celebrated  rhet- 
orician, came  to  Rome  about  B.O.  29,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  and  literature.  Be  lived  at 
Borne  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  such  as  Q,  JSlius  Tubero,  and 
the  rhetorician  Caseilius;  and  he  remained  in 
the  city  for  twenty-two  years,  till  his  death, 
EC.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  be  oompoeed 
at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  bis  life,  whs  a  his- 
tory of  Rome  in  tweoty-two  books,  entitled  'P«- 
uaiiafr  'ApxatoXoyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  B.O. 
264,  in  which  year  the.  history  of  Polybius  be- 
gins with  the  Punio  ware.  The  first  nine  books 
«kne  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
we  have  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and 
extracts.  Dionysius  treated  the  early  history 
of  Rcm«  with  great  minuteness.  The  eleven 
books  extant  do  not  carry  the  history  beyond 
B.U.  441,  so  that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  off 
very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history, 
however,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  object  be  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, and  which,  as  be  himself  states,  was  to  re- 
move the  erroneous  notions  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  greatness. 
Dionysius  bad  no  clear  notions  about  the  early 
sonetitution  of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his 
own  day,  and  thus  makes  innumerable  mis- 
takes in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  eonstitu- 
tiuD.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his 
work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic  skill, 
nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  states- 
man. Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical 
and  critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece.  They  show 
that  he  was  a  greater  critic  than  historian.  The 
following  are  the  extant  works  of  this  class : 
1.  T<rp>9  oVroouc?,  addressed  to  one  Echecrates, 
part  of  which  is  certainly  spurious.  2.  IleoJ 
avvOeoeos  ivopdruv,  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  styles  of  oratory.  8.  Tuv  ipxaiuv 
tpiotf,  contains  characteristics  of  poets,  from 
Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some  historians, 
.tuch  as  Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  PhUistus,  Xen- 
opbon,  and  Theopompus,  and,  lastly,  of  some 
philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Utpi  tuv  ipxaiuv 
imraouv  wtofani/tarta/toi,  contains  criticisms  on 
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the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we 
now  possess  only  the  first  three  sections,  oa 
Lysiaa,  lsoorates,  and  Isaras.  The  other  three 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperidca, 
and  JSscnines ;  but  they  are  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  section, 
which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes. 5.  'EirtoroH)  *pdr  'Kmialov,  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Amnueus,  in  which  be  shows  that 
most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristole  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  de- 
rived no  instruction  from  Aristotle.  6.  'Eir«©> 
roM)  irpdf  Vvaiov  llofimflov,  was  written  by  Di- 
onysius with  a  view  of  justifying  the  unfavora- 
ble opinion  which  he  had  expressed  upon  Plato, 
and  which  Pompey  had  censured.  7.  Ttepl  rot 
OovicvAidov  xapaKTypof  ital  ruv  Xaircuv  roi  my- 
ypa+tuf  Uui/aTuv,  was  written  by  Dionysius  at 
-the  request  of  his  friend  Tubero,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  more  minutely  what  he  bad  writ- 
ten on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in  this  work 
looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhetorical 
point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust  and 
incorrect  8.  Utpl  tup  tov  QovkvAMov  litupd- 
ruv,  addressed  to  Amnueus.  9.  Aeh>apx<>{,  » 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarehus.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylburg,  Fraukt, 
1686,  2  vols,  fol,  reprinted  at  Leipsig,  1691 ; 
by  Hudson,  Oxon,  1704,  2  vols,  fol.;  and  by 
Reiske,  Lips,  1774,  6  vols.  8vo.— 6.  Of  Hkba- 
olea,  son  of  Theophantua,  was  a  pupil  of  Zero, 
and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  most  painful  complaint,  he 
abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  joined  the 
Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  i&oovij  and  the 
absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed 
drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  furaBftuvoc, 
i.  e,  the  renegade.  He  died  in  his  eightieth 
year  of  voluntary  starvation.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  arc  lost  Cicero  censures 
him  for  having  mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose, 
and  for  his  want  of  elegance' and  refinement — 
6.  Of  Maonesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
taught  in  Asia  between  B.C.  79  and  77,  when 
Cicero  visited  the  East. — 7.  Of  Mrtxros,  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Heeatasus,  wrote  a  history  of  Persia. — 
8.  of  Mvtoxicx,  sumamed  Seytobraekion,  taught 
at  Alexandres  in  the  first  century  B.O.  He 
wrote  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts,  which 
was  consulted  by  Diodorus  Sicralua. — 9.  Sur- 
named  Peuiobtbs,  from  bis  being  the  author 
of  a  ireptqyrioic  1%  j^f,  which  is  still  extant ; 
probably  lived  about  A  J).  800.  The  work  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  whole  earth,  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  ele- 
gant style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  an- 
cient times.  Two  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Rums  Fes- 
tus  Avienus  (vid.  Avinros),  and  the  other  by 
the  grammarian  Priscian.  Vid.  Pbisoiahos. 
The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by  Bernhardy, 
Lips,  1828. — 10.  Of  Swore,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy, — 11.  Sumamed 
Tbbax,  from  his  father  being  a  Tbraeian,  was 
himself  a  native  either  of  Alexandres  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because 
Ml 
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at  oue  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  in- 
structions there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about 
B.C.  80.  He  was  a  very  celebrated  grammarian  ; 
but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  a  small  treatise  entitled  r«*vi7 
ypafiftaTUcq,  which  became  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book  in 
grammar  schools  for  many  centuries. 

IIL  ArtiiU.  1.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary,  flour- 
ished B.C.  476. — 2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotns  of  Thasos,  whose 
works  he  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except 
in  grandeur.  Aristotle  (Foil,  2)  says  that  Po- 
lygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men  better 
than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse,  and 
Dionysius  just  like  them  (6/toiovc).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  de- 
ficient in  the  ideal. 

[DionysSdSbus  (AiovvooSopof),  a  Boeotian,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sieulos  as  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Greece  which  came  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.] 

Dionvsopoijs  (biovvoov  wiXi(),  a  town  in 
Phrygia,  belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of 
Apamea,  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenee. 

Diontsus  (Aiovvoof  or  Atuvuuof),  the  youth- 
ful, .beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He 
is  also  called,  both  by  Oreeks  and  Romans,  Bac- 
chus (Bux;rof),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god, 
which  was  originally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname 
of  Dionysus,  and  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  According  to  the  common 
tradition,  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  aud  Semele,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus  of  Thebes,  though  other  traditions 
give  him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different 
birth-place.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
when  Semele  was  pregnant,  the  was  persuaded 
by  Jnno  (Hera),  who  appeared  to  her  in  disguise, 
to  request  the  father  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife  Juno 
(Hera).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  unwillingly  complied, 
and  appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning. 
Semele  was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the 
sight,  and  being  seized  by  the  flames,  she  gave 
premature  birth  to  a  child.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
saved  the  child  from  the  flames,  sowed  him  up 
in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  he  came 
to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are  given 
to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  as 
rvpiytvrK,  /t^po/ifiaj^c,  jaiporpw^jg,  and  ignigewr 
After  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  intrusted  him  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  or, 
according  to  others,  to  Proserpina  (Persephone) 
or  Rhea,  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Atnamas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring 
him  op  as  a  girl.  Juno  (Hera)  was  now  urged 
on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas 
into  a  state  of  madness.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in 
order  to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram, 
and  carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Nysa, 
who  brought  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  after- 
ward rewarded  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  by  being 
placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars."  Mount 
Nyaa,  from  which  the  god  was  believed  to  have 
derived  his  name,  was  placed  in  Thraoe;  but 
mountains  of  the  same  name  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ancient  world  where  he  was 
worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
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Various  other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  hav» 
reared  him.  When  he  had  grown  up,  Juno 
(Hera)  drove  him  mad,  in  which  state  he  wan- 
dered about  through  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  first  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  King  Proteus.  He  thence  pro 
ceeded  through  Syria,  where  he  flayed  Damas- 
cus alive  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the 
vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  moat 
famous  part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is-tus 
expedition  to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
several  years.  On  his  return  to  Europe  be 
passed  through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received 
by  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped 
into  the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom 
he  afterward  rewarded  for  her  kind  reception 
with  a  golden  urn,  -a  present  of  Vulcan  (He- 
phaastus).  All  the  host  of  Bacchantio  women 
and  Satyrs  who  bad  accompanied  him  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women 
were  soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the 
Edones  thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Ly- 
curgus became  mad  and  killed  his  own  bob, 
whom  he  mistook  for  a  vine.  After  this  his 
madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus;  deelared  that 
it  would  remain  so  tjjl  Lycurgus  died.  The 
Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put  him 
in  chains,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  had  him 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to 
Thebes,  where  he  compelled  the  womeu  to  quit 
their  houses,  and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals 
on  Mount  Cithnron,  or  Parnassus.  Penthem, 
who  then  ruled  at  Thebes,  endeavored  to  cheek 
the  riotous  proceedings,  and  went  out  to  the 
mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic  women ;  but  his 
own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic  fury,  mis- 
took him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  next  went  to  Argos,  where 
the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but,  after  punishing  the  women  with  phrensy, 
he  was  recognized  as  a  god,  and  temples  were 
erected  to  him.  His  last  feat  was  performed 
on  a  voyage  from  leans  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a 
ship  which  belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates;  but 
the  men,  instead  of  landing  at  Naxos,  steered  to- 
ward Asia  to  sell  him  there  as  a  slave.  There- 
upon the  god  changed  the  masts  aud  oars  into 
serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion;  ivy  grew 
around  the  vessel,  and  the  sound  of  flutes  was 
heard  on  every  side;  the  sailors  were  seized 
with  madness,  leaped  into  the  sea,  aud  wen 
metamorphosed  into  dolphins.  After  he  had 
thus  gradually  established  his  divine  nature 
throughout  the  world,  he  took  bis  mother  out  of 
Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with  her 
into  Olympus.  Various  mythological  beings  are 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus  (Bae- 
ohus) ;  but  among  the  women,  both  mortal  sad 
immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none  is  more  fa 
mous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne.  Vid.  Aaa- 
adkb.  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  traditions 
respecting  the  history  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the  trad£ 
tions  of  different  times  and  countries,  reterrint) 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  Uh 
Greek  Dionysus.  The  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  was  no  part  of  the  original  reiigiet) 
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of  Greece,  and  his  mystic  -worship  is  oompara- 
tirely  of  lute  origia  In  Homer  be  does  not 
appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities,  and  the 
story  of  his  birth  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  Bac- 
chic orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way ;  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus)  is  there  simply  described  as 
Uie  god  who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of 
wine,  whence  he  is  called  the  "drunken  god" 
(jtatvofievoi),  and  the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will 
not,  for  this  reason,  tolerate  him  in  his  king- 
dom, (Horn,  II,  tl,  188 ;  Od,  xviiL,  406 ; 
corop.  XL,  826.)  As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
spread  in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic  wor- 
ship was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus).  After  the  time  of  Alexander's 
expedition  to  India,  the  celebration  of  the  Bac- 
chfe  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their  wild 
and  dissolute  character.  Ab  far  as  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  are  con- 
cerned, he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  productive,  overflowing,  and 
intoxicating  power  of  nature,  which  carries  man 
away  from  his  usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of 
living.  Wine  is  the  most  natural  and  appropri- 
ate symbol  of  that  power,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  *  the  fruit  of  Dionysus."  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  inventor 
and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of  joy, 
and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  the 
god  of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power 
of  revealing'  the  future  to  man  by  oracles. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  he  had  as  great  a  share  in 
the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself 
had  an  oracle  in  Thrace.  Now,  as  prophetic 
power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing  art, 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpoc, 
or  vyiartjc,  and  is  hence  invoked  as  a  Qedc  auTjjp 
against  raging  diseases.  The  notion  of  bis  being 
the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  pro- 
tector of  trees  in  general  which  is  alluded  to 
in  various  epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by 
the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus  comes  into 
dose  connection  with  Ceres  (Demeter).  This 
character  is  still  further  developed  in  the  notion 
of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a  law- 
giver, and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Oreek  dra- 
ma had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses 
at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  was 
also  regarded  as  the  god  of  tragio  art,  and  as 
the  protector  of  theatres.  The  orgiastic '  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mount  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived 
it  from  Egypt  Respecting  his  festivals  and 
the  mode  of  their  celebration,  and  especially  the 
mtroduction  and  suppression  of  his  worship  at 
Rome,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antn  art.  Dionyma.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  Graces  or  Charities  were  the 
companions  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  This  cir- 
cumstance points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  tune  in  the  mode  of 
his  worship,  for  afterward  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  nis  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bac- 
ehantic  women,  called  Lena?,  Msanades,  Thyi- 


ades,  Mimallones,  Clodones,  Bassarss  or  Bass 
rides,  all  of  whom  are  represented  in  works  < 
art  as  raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  i. 
vehement  motions,  their  heads  thrown  back 
ward,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  carrying  in 
their  hands  thyrsus-staffs  (entwiued  with  ivy, 
and  headed  with  pine-cones),  cymbals,  swords, 
or  serpents.  Silent,  Pans,  satyrs,  centaurs,  and 
other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constan". 
companions  of  the  god.  The  temples  and  stat- 
ues vf  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  were  very  numerous 
ia  the  ancient  world.  The  animal  most  com- 
monly sacrificed  to  him  was  the  ram.  Among 
the  things  sacred  U  him,  we  may  notice  the 
vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and  asphodel;  the  dolphin, 
serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther,  and  ass ;  but  he 
hated  the  sight  of  an  owL  In  later  works  of 
art  he  appears  in  four  different  forms:  1.  As  an 
infant  handed  over  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  his 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchaj.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  tile  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Oriental  monarch ;  his  beard  is  long  and  soft, 
and  his  Lydian  robes  (Jiaaaupa)  are  long  and 
richly  folded.  8.  The  youthful  or  so-called 
Theban  Bacchus  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by 
Praxiteles.  The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and 
with  strong  outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the 
female  form  by  its  softness  and  roundness. 
The  expreuion  of  the  countenance  is  languid, 
and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy  longing ;  the  head, 
with  a  diadem,  or  a- wreath  of  vine  or  ivy^  leans 
somewhat  on  one  side;  his  attitude  is  easy, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet 
thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  often 
seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a 
panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  villa  LudovisL  4.  Bacchus 
with  horns,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull. 
This  representation  occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but 
never  in  statues. 

DiophImes  (AiotpdvTic).  1.  Of  Mytilene,  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  be- 
came his  intimate  friend.  After  the  murder  of 
Gracchus,  Diophanes  was  also  put  to  death. — 
2.  Of  Niccea,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  B.C, 
abriged  the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Diony- 
eius  for  the  use  of  King  Deiotarns. 

DiornANTus  (Ato^ovroc).  1.  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom 
he  opposed  the  Macedonian  party. — 2.  Of  Alex- 
andres, the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His 
period  is  unknown ;  but  he  probably  ought  not 
to  be  placed  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  Ho  wrote  Arithmetiea  ir  thirteen 
books,  of  which  only  six  arc  extant,  and  one 
book,  De  MxdtangvXit  Ntmurii,  on  polygonal 
numbers.  These  books  contain  a  system  of 
reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  general 
symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of  opera- 
tion ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical ;  not  a 
treatise  on  algebra,  but  an  algebraical  treatise 
on  the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the 
solution  of  equati  >ns  of  more  than  one  variable 
I  in  integers.  Ed  tions  by  Sachet  de  Meziriac, 
I  P  iris,  1621,  and  by  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  foL 
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DiorlTHBS  (A««rcjft?f).  1.  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  -who  made  at  Athens  an  appar- 
ently thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much 
satirized  by  the  comio  poets. — 2.  An  Athenian 
general,  father  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent 
oat  to  the  Thraci&n  Chereoneeus  about  B.C. 
844,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers 
or  /cAijpoOrw.  1°  the  Chersonese  he  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Cardions,  who  were 
supported  by  Philip  The  latter  sent  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  Athens,  and  Diopithee  was 
arraigned  by  the  Macedonian  party,  but  was 
defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  841,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
oommand. 

[DiO*es  (Aiuoijc),  son  of  Amarynceus,  leader 
of  the  Epei  before  Troy :  skin  by  Plrus. — 2. 
Father  of  Automedon,  who  was  the  armor- 
bearer  of  Achilles. — S.  Son  of  Priam,  brother 
of  Amycus,  slain  with  his  brother  in  Italy  by 
Turnus.— 4.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  ./Eneas, 
gained  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  funeral  games 
in  honor  of  AnchisesJ 

DioscSrIdis  Insula  (AiocKopiiov  wjo-oj-:  now 
Soeotra),  an  island  off  the  southern  ooaet  of 
Arabia,  near  the  Promontory  Syagrus.  The 
island  itself  was  marshy  and  unproductive,  but 
it  was  a  great  commercial  emporium ;  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  merchants. 

Diosc5bIde8  (AtooKopidtft).  1.  A  disciple  of 
Isocrates,  and  a  Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer. — 2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  eeeavs  to  hare  lived  in  Egypt 
•bout  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. — 3.  Px- 
bachus  or  Pedanies,  of  Aniuaiba  in  Cilicia,  a 
Greek  physician,  probably  lived  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (Uepl 
TAi/c  'larpucijc),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great 
labor  and  research,  and  which  for  many  ages 
was  received  as  a  standard  production.  It  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  all  the  articles  then 
used  in  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  sup- 
posed virtues.  The  other  works  extant  under 
the  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probably  spurious. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips,  1829, 
1880,  2  vols.  8vo.~ 4.  Surnamed  Phacas  on  ac- 
count of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face,  prob- 
ably lived  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

DiosoCai  (A*of  Kovpoi),  that  is,  sons  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  well-known  heroes  Castob  (Kdarup) 
and  Pollux  or  Polydeuces  (UoXvdevicTic).  The 
two  brothers  were  sometimes  called  CastSbes 
by  the  Romans.  Acoording  to  Homer,  they 
were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndereus,  king  of 
Lacedtamon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helen. 
Hence*  they  are  often  called  by  the  patronymic 
TyndaYtda.  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux 
for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared 
from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against 
Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says  Ho- 
mer, yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day, 
and  ttey  enjoyed  honors  like  those  of  the  gods. 
According  to  other  ti  editions,  both  were  the 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Leda,  and  were  born 
at  the  same  time  with  their  sister  Helen  out  of 
in  egg.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  others,  again, 
Pollux  and  Helen  only  were  children  of  Jupiter 
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(Zeus),  and  Castor  was  the  son  of  Tyndareoa. 
Hence  Pollux  was  immortal,  while  Castor  was 
subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every  other 
mortal  They  were  born,  acoording  to  cbrierent 
traditions,'  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
che,  Mount  Tayggtus,  the  island  of  Peptrioa,  or 
ThalanuB.  The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is 
marked  by  three  great  events.  1.  Their  expe- 
dition against  Athene.  Theseus  had  carried  off 
their  sister  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her 
in  confinement  at  Aphidnte,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  mother  jEthra.  While  Thes- 
eus was  absent  from  Attica,  the  Dioscuri  march- 
ed into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
the  city.  Academus  revealed  to  them  that 
Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnss ;  the  Dioscuri  took 
the  place  by  assault,  carried  away  their  sister 
Helen,  and  made  JEthra  their  prisoner.  8. 
Their  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaut*,  as 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it 
once  happened  that  when  the  heroes  were  de- 
tained by  a  vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed 
to  the  Samothracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly 
subsided,  and  stars  appeared  on  the  beads 
of  the  Dioscuri.  On  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bebryces,  Pollux  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Neptune  (Poaei 
don),  and  conquered  him.  „  During  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  they  founded  the  town  of 
Dioscurias.  3.  Their  battle  with  the  ton*  of 
Aphareu*.  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction 
with.  Idas  and  Lynoeus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
had  carried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia. 
Idas  appropriated  the  herd  to  himself,  and  drove 
it  to  his  home  in  Messene.  The  Dioscuri  then 
invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  Hence  arose  a  war  between  the 
Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  which  was 
carried  on  in  Messene  or  Loconia.  Castor,  the 
mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux 
slew  Lynoeus,  and  Jupiter  (Z^us)  killed  Idas 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned 
to  his  brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his 
last,  and  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  be  per- 
mitted to  die  with  him.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave 
him  the  option  either  to  live  as  his  immortal 
son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate, 
and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the.  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  -  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  rewarded  the  attachment 
of  the  two  brothers  by  placing  them  among  the 
stars-  as  Gemini.  These  heroic  youths  received 
divine  honors  at  Sparta.  Their  worship  spread 
from  Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
Their  principal  characteristic  was  that  of 
6Vol  ouTfipec,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of  man, 
whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dvaxer  or 
avaxref.  They  were  worshipped  more  espe- 
cially as  the  protectors  of  travellers  by  sea,  for 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  rewarded  their  brotherly 
love  by  giving  them  power  over  winds  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked 
(fratre*  Helena,  lucida  tidera,  Hor,  Cam,  i, 
3).  Whenever  they  appeared  they  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
regarded  as  presidents  of  the  public  games. 
They  were  further  believed  to  nave  invented 
the  war-dance   and  warlike   music,  and   poets 
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ami  bard*  were  favored  by  them.  Owing  to 
their  warlike  character,  it  was  customary  at 
Sparta  for  the  two  kings,  whenever  they  went 
to  war,  to  be  accompanied  by  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Dioscuri  (Awovo).  Respecting 
their  festivals,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  arts.  Ahaceia, 
Dioscoria.  Tbcir  usual  representation  in  works 
of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful  horsemen  with 
egg-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with  stars,  and 
with  spears  in  their  hands.  At  Boms,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an  early 
time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Like  Regillus ;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albums,  during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to 
them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  conse- 
crated on  the  16th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Regillus.  The  equites  regarded 
the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons.  From  the  year 
B.C.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on 
horseback,  from  the  temple  of  Hare  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum, 
and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

DioscCrIas  (AiorKoiyxaf :  Aiogxtn/puv; :  now 
tikuria  or  Itgaur),  an  important  town  in  Col- 
chis, on  the  River  Anthemus,  northwest  of  the 
Phasis,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great 
emporium  for  all  the  surrounding  people :  under 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Sebastopolis. 

Dicw- HiBBOK  (Aide  lep&v  :  Aiociepirw),  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon. 

Diosfolis  (AiSfiroXtf :  AcoproAinrr).  1.  D. 
Magia,  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
Vid  Thebal— 2.  D.  Paiva,  called  by  Pliny  Jo- 
vis  Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospo- 
lites  in  Upper  Egypt — 8.  A  town  in  Lower 
Egypt  in  the  Delta,  near  Meodes,  in  the  midst 
of  marshes. — I.  (Now  Lucid,  Lyddy,  the  name 
given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the 
Ltdda  of  the  Scriptures. — 5.  A  town  in  Poutus, 
originally  called  Oabira. 

Dions,  an  auoient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 
Jupiter. 

DirHiLiis  (AfyiAoj),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a 
native  of  Sinope.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
one  hundred  plays.  Though,  in  point  of  time, 
Diphilus  belonged  to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry 
seems  to  have  bad  more  of  the  character  of  the 
middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indica- 
tions, by  the  frequency  with  which  he  chose 
mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and  by  his 
bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  ArcbJlocbus, 
Hippooax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  oomio 
poet*  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The 
Canna  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  his  Ktypov- 
ptvou  His  Zwairotfvipo'KovTcr  was  translated  by 
Plautus  in  the  lost  play  of  the  Commoruntet,  and 
was  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  hie  Adelphi. 
The  Rttdeta  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of 
a  play  of  Diphilus,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  [The  fragments  of  Diphilus 
are  edited  by  Meineke,  /'room.  Comic  Qrac, 
vol.  it,  p.  1066-96,  edjt  minor!] 

Dnrounm  and  Scixlm  (Afrrotvor  xal  SkvXXic), 
ran  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 


mentioned  together,  flourished  about  BO.  560, 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went 
to  Sieyon,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art  Their  disciples  were  Tec- 
tfflua  and  Angelion,  Learcbus  of  Kbegium,  Dory- 
clidas  and  his  brother  Medou,  Doubts,  and  Tbe- 
ocles,  who  were  all  four  Iocedsamooians.  Di- 
poenus  and  Sey  Ilia  are  sometimes  called  sons  of 
Dodalus,  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Dadauan  style  of  art 
Vid.  D MOtlna. 

Dikjk,  a  name  of  the  Furies.     Vid.  Eotmniker 

Dibok  (Atprn?),  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lycus.    Her  story  u  related  under  Amfbiom. 

[piaiorDia&(Ae(ov).     Vid.  Bmuitica,  No.  *.] 

DiapHTS  (btpfvi),  a  mountain  hi  Eubcn. 

Dm,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  low- 
er world. 

Dium  (Aiov :  Attic,  Atoonjf).  1.  An  important 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaio  Gulf,  so 
called  after  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Here 
were  placed  the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus 
of  the  Macedonians  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granleus.— 2.  A  town  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf — 8.  A  town 
in  Eubcea,  not  far  from  the  promontory  Cenawm. 

Dmoo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the 
war  against  L  Cassius  in  B.C.  107,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Cresar,  near- 
ly fifty  years  later,  B.C.  68,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians. 

DmTiIcuH,  an  JSduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Ctesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  bis  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.O.  58.  In  the  same  year  be  took  the  most 
prominent  part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  re- 
questing Cesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus ;  he 
had  some  time  before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask 
the  senate  for  their  interference,  but  without 
success.  During  this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of 
Cicero. 

DivodOedk  (now  Metz,)  subsequently  Medio- 
matrici,  and  still  later. Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mediomatrioi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

DrroNA.     Vid.  Oaduxoi. 

Diylujs  ( AivXXof),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  twenty-six  or 
twenty -seven  books,  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delpbio  temple  by  Philomelus.  The  exact  pe- 
riod at  which  be  nourished  can  not  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Dobxbds  (Aoc^pof),  a  town  in  Pseouia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, east  of  the  River  Echedorus. 

DocImIa  or  DocixiuK  ( AoKifuo,  Aonifutov  :  &o 
Ki/ievc,  AoKiftqvot)*  »  town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada :  in  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

DOdona  (Auodvt)),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Joan- 
•una,  near  JCattritza.  It  was  founded  by  Ps 
lasgians,  and  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  probably  from  a  grove 
consisting  of  these  trees.  The  will  of  the  god 
was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  sounds  more 
distinct,  brasen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  set  in  motion 
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Thpr  the  wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another. 
These  sounds  were  in  early  time*  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of 
Dione  became  connected  with  that  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  by  two  or  three  aged  women,  who  were 
ealled  ireXeidSec  or  iri'Xaiat,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  found 
the  oracle.  There  were,  however,  aler  priests, 
called  Selli  or  Helli,  who  had  the  maLAgement 
of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  had  less 
iufl.ience  in  historical  times  than  in  the  heroic 
ag.-i.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  the  .dStolians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epi- 
rots,  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  In 
B.C.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Mia- 
liana,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the 
town  continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop 
of  Dodona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

Dolabella,  Corns  lIus.  1.  P,  consul  B.C. 
283,  conquered  the  Senones — 2.  Ok,  .curule 
sedile  166,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague, 
Sextus  Julius  Csesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence 
performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia.  In 
169  be  was  consul. — 8.  Cn,  a  partisan  of  Sulla, 
by  whom  he  was  made  consul,  81.  He  after- 
ward received  Macedonia  for  his  province.  In 
11  he  was  accused  by  the  young  Julius  Ctesar 
of  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince, but  be  was  acquitted. — 4  Cn,  orator  ur- 
banus  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Quintius  was 
tried :  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  acted  on 
that  occasion  unjustly.  The  year  after  be  had 
Cilicia  for  his  province ;  C.  Malleolus  was  his 

2 wester,  and  the  notorious  Verres  bis  legate, 
lolabella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and 
robberies  committed  by  them,  but  shared  in 
their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Dolabella 
was  accused  by  M  MmWim  Scaurus  of  extor- 
tion in  bis  province,  and  on  that  occasion  Verres 
deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the  accus- 
er with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile. — 
6.  P,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
61.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
bis  age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great 
uneasiness.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  be  joined  Ctesar,  and  fought  on  bis  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharealia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and 
in  Spain  (46).  Csesar  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  44,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Antony.  After  the  murder  of  Ctesar,  he  forth- 
with joined  the  assassins  of  his  benefactor ;  but 
when  Antony  gave  him  the  province  of  Syria, 
with  the  command  against  the  Partbians,  all  his 
republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at  once.  Oa 
his  way  to  his  province  he  plundered  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he 
murdered  Trebonius,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  senate  proconsul  of  Asia.  When  his 
proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he  was 
declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  Oassius,  who  hud 
received  Syria  from  the  senate,  marched  against 
him.  Dolabella  threw  himself  into  Laodicea, 
which  was  besieged  by  Cassius.  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  Dolabella,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  bis  enemies,  ordered 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  48. 

DoiioHs  (AoXcxv)-     1.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  island  Icarus. — 2.  A  town  in  Tbessaly,  on  the 
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western  slope  of  Olympus. — 8.  A  town  in  I 
mageoe,  between  Zeugma  and  Germatiioia,  abe 
called  Dolichene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Jupiter. — i.  Or  Dulichium.     Vid  Ecbinadbb. 

Dolichisti  (AoXtxiorq  :  now  KaJcava),  an  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  prom- 
ontory Chimera. 

DoliSnxs  (Ao/Uovef),  a  Pelasgie  people  m 
Mysia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  jJvwjms 
and  Rhyndaous,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Opt- 
icus, which  was  called  after  them  Dolidnia. 

Dolok  (AWuv),  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulys- 
ses and  Diomedes,  compelled  to  give  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by 
Diomedes.  The  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad  was 
therefore  called  AoXuveia  or  boXuvofovia. 

Dolonci  (AoAoyicot),  a  Thracian  people  in  the 
TUraeian  Chersoneeus.     Vid  Miltiades. 

DolSpxs  (A&Aon-ef),  a  powerful  people  in 
Tbessaly,  dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought  be- 
fore Troy.  (Horn,  It,  ix,  484.)  At  a  later 
time  they  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pindos ; 
and  their  country,  called  Dolopia  (AoXoxia), 
was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

DomItia.  1.  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitiue  Aheno- 
barbus  (vid.  Ahbnobakbos,  No.  10),  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  aud  was  mur- 
dered in  her  old  age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get 
possession  of  her  property. — 2.  LipIda,  sister  of 
the  preceding,  wife  of  M.  Valerius  MessaJa  Bar- 
batus,  and  mother  of  Metsalina,  was  pot  to 
death  by  Claudius  at  the  instigation  of  Agrip- 
pina. — 8.  LongIna,  daughter  of  Domitins  Cor- 
bulo,  was  first  married  to  L  Lamia  jEmilianus, 
and  afterward  to  the  Emperor  Domitian.  In 
consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  bat 
was  afterward  reconciled  to  her.  She  was 
privy  to  Domitian 's  murder. 

DokItIa  Gins,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
two  illustrious  families  of  Aresobakbos  and 
Calvixos. 

Domitianus,  or,  with  his  full  name,T.  Flavtos 
Domitianos  Augustus,  Roman  emperor  AJD. 
81-96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and 
was  born  at  Rome  AJD.  61.  When  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  m  the 
East  (69),  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  Vitelline, 
and  concealed  himself  until  the  victory  of  bis 
Cither's  party  was  decided.  After  the  fall  of 
Vitellius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  Cesar,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  the  city  till  the  re- 
turn of  his  fattier.  In  this  short  time  be  gave 
full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious  tem- 
per. Vespasian  intrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affaire,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  hi* 
reign  (69-79),  Domitian  lived  as  a  private  per- 
son on  an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  courtesans,  and  devot- 
ing a  great  part  of  bis  time  to  the  composition 
of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
During  the  reign  of  bis  brother  Titus  (19-81), 
he  was  also  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  pub- 
lic affiurs.  On  the  death  of  Titus  (81),  which 
was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Domitian,  be 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Dm> 
ing  tne  first  few  years  of  his  r*ign  he  kept  ■ 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  ox 
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province*,  enacted  MTeral  useful  laws,  endeav- 
ored to  oorreet  the  lieeotioos  oonduct  of  the 
signer  elaaua;  and  though  he  indulged  him- 
self in  strange  •passions,  his  government  was 
nraeh  better  than  had  been  expected.  But  his 
conduct  was  soon  changed  for  the  worse.  His 
wars  were  mostly  unfortunate;  and  his  want 
of  soeoess  both  wounded  his  vanity  and  excited 
his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight  in  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  of  others.  In  88  be  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  the  Obatti,  which 
was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  the  following  year  he  celebra- 
ted a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Ger- 
manics*. In  86,  Agrioola,  whose  success  and 
merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was  recalled  to 
Borne.  Vid  Asbioola.  From  86  to  90  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  Deeebalus  and  the  Dam- 
ns, who  defeated  the  Bomau  armies,  and  at 
length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peace 
on  very  humiliating  terms.  Vid  Dnuiuis. 
It  «w  after  the  Daeian  war  especially  that  be 
gare  full  away  to  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No 
man  of  distinction  was  safe  unless  be  would 
degrade  himself  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
{ear  which  prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  duriog 
the  latter  years  of  Domitiao's  reign  are  briefly 
but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agrioola,  and  his  vices 
sod  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest  colors 
by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal  All  the 
philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled. 
Christian  writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  likewise,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  upon  the  matter ;  and  the  belief  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  strictness  with  which 
he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the  Jews,  and  which 
may  have  caused  much  suffering  to  the  Chris- 
nans  also.  Many  conspiracies  had  been  formed 
against  bis  life,  but  bad  beeu  discovered.  At 
length  three  officers  of  his  court,  Parthcnius, 
Sigerins,  and  Entellus,  whom  Domitian  intended 
to  put  to  death,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the  empe- 
ror's wife,  had  him  murdered  by  Ste phanus,  a 
freedman,  on  the  18th  of  September,  86. 

Dowries  Area.     Vid.  Apia. 

DomItics  CobbOlo.     Vid  Cobbulo. 

Dourrius  Miasm     Vid.  Mabsos. 

DomJtIus  UlpUxos.     Vid.  Ulpianvs. 

Domba,  JciXt,  of  Emesa,  was  born  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus  when  he  was  in  a  private  station.  She 
was  beautiful  and  profligate,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and 
food  of  literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary 
men.  She  had  great  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, and  after  his  death  was  intrusted  by  her 
son  Caraoalla  with  the  administration  of  the 
aaost  important  affairs  of  state.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Caraoalla,  she  was  at  first  kindly  treated 
by  Macrinus;  but,  having  incurred  the  suspi- 
cions of  Macrinus,  and  being  commanded  to 
quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
voluntary  starvation,  AD.  2  17. 

DoxAtos.  1.  A  oelebrated  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome. 
Hie  most  famous  work  is  a  system  of  Latin 
Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground-work 
of  moat  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same  sub- 
,  from  his  own  time  to  the  present  day.    It 


bos  been  usually  published  in  the  fotm  ol  two 
separate  tracts:  1.  Art  «.  Editio  Prima,  de  Ute- 
ris, »ytlabit,pedibut,  et  tonit ;  2.  Editio  Secunda, 
de  octo  partibut  orationit;  to  which  are  com- 
monly annexed  De  barbariemo,  De  tolacitmo,  Dt 
ceteru  vitiit  ;  De  metaplatmo,  De  tehematibut  ; 
De  tropit  ;  but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Linde- 
mana  (in  Corput  Gramm.  Latin,  Lips,  1831) 
these  are  all  combined  under  one  general  title, 
Donati  Art  Grammatiea  tribut  libriicomprehemsa. 
We  also  possess  introductions  (marraiionet)  aud 
scholia,  by  Donatus,  to  five  out  of  the  six  plays 
of  Terence,  those  to  the  Heautontimorumenos 
having  been  lost  They  are  attached  to  all  com- 
plete editions  of  Terence. — 2.  Tibbeidb  Clau- 
dius, the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil  in  twenty-five 
chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  gramma- 
rian, who  flourished  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a  bi- 
ography which  formed  the  ground- work  of  the 
piece  we  now  possess. 

Don Csa  or  DonCsIa  (Aovovota :  Aovriatoc  : 
now  Stenota),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in 
the  JSgean  Sea,  south  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the 
Rhodians  in  e»*ly  times.  It  produced  green 
marble,  whence  Virgil  (^En,  iii.,  126)  calls  the 
island  viridis.  Under  tie  Roman  emperors  it 
was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

Doba,  Dobvs,  Dobuk  (ru  Aupa,  Aupof :  Au- 
ptrvf),  called  Dob  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast, 
on  a  kind  of  peninsula  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CarmeL  It  was  an  ancient  town,  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  Canaanitish  king,  and  afterward 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Mauasseh.  Under  the 
Seleucide  it  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  in 
eluded  in  Ccele-Syria.  It  subsequently  fell  inU 
decay,  but  was  restored  and  again  made  a  forti 
fied  place  by  the  Roman  general  Oabinius. 

Doeievs  (Aup(rvf).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxat 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  wa> 
however,  born  after  the  son  of  the  second  mot 
riage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  excluded  froi/ 
the  immediate  succession.  Vid.  Anaxamdbido 
On  tHe  accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne 
Dorieus  left  Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  i 
kingdom  elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first  tv 
Libya ;  but,  driven  away  thence,  he  passed  ovei 
to  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a  battle  with 
the  Egesteaus  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.O. 
S08. — 2.  Son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  (vid  Duo- 
obas),  was  celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the 
great  Qrecian  games.  He  settled  in  Tburii, 
and  from  this  place,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Syracuse,  he  led  thirty  galleys  to  the 
aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece,  BO.  412 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his  ath- 
letic size  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.  He  is  said 
at  a  later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Dobis  (Auptf).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanns  and 
Tethys,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother 
of  the  Nereides,  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itself, 
(Virg,  Eclog,  x,  6\—  2.  One  of  the  Nereides, 
daughter  of  the  preceding. — [8.  Born  at  Loon, 
868 
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ds>ight*r  of  Xenetus,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  rider, 
and  mother  of  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse.] 

Doaift  (Auptr).  1.  A  small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  DbtSfib  (Ap»- 
ow/f),  was  bounded  by  Thessary  on  the  north, 
by  .dStolia  on  tbe  west,  by  Locns  on  the  south, 
and  by  Fhocis  oo  the  east  It  contained  four 
towns,  Bourn,  Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus, 
which  formed  the  Dorian  tetrapolis.  These 
towns  never  attained  any  consequence,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  were  in  ruins ;  but  the 
jountry  is  of  importance  as  the  home  of  tbe 
Dorians  ( Aupteif :  Doree),  one  of  the  great  Hel- 
lenic races,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  myth- 
cal  Dorus.  Vid  Dobls.  The  Dorians,  now- 
.•ver,  had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  He- 
rodotus relates  (i,  66)  that  they  first  inhabited 
Phtbiotis  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  that  next, 
under  Doras,  they  inhabited  Histiteotis,  at  the 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  that,  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  settled  on  Mount 
Pindus ;  and  that  they  subsequently  took  up 
their  abode  in  Dryopis,  afterward  called  Doris. 
Their  fifth  and  last  migration  was  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  they  conquered,  according  to  tra- 
dition, eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  It 
was  related  that  jEgimius,  the  king  of  the  Do- 
rians, had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lnpithre,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ; 
that  the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge 
in  this  land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from 
Peloponnesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Accordingly,  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  is  usually  called  the 
Return  of  the  Heraelidas.  Vid  Hraucuc*. 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleit  CXXkeli)  Pamphyli  (tldufuXoi).  and  Dy- 
mane*  (Atyuhr f).  Tbe  first  derived  their  name 
from  Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  two  last  from 
Pampbylus  and  Dymas,  sous  of  iEgimius.  The 
Dorians  were  tbe  ruling  class  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  tbe  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  un- 
der the  name  of  Periceei  (TlcpioiKoi).  Vid,  Diet, 
of  Antig,  art  Pkbioicl — 2.  A  district  in  Asia 
Minor,  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Curia  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Six  of  these  towns  formed  a  league,  called  tbe 
Dorian  hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindue,  Itolysus, 
and  Camlrus  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  the  island 
Cos,  and  Cnidui  and  Halicamaseus  on  tbe  main 
land.  There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  league.  The  members  of  the 
hexapolis  weie  accustomed  to  celebrate  a  fes- 
tival with  games  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
near  Cuidus,  in  honor  of  the  Triopian  Apollo ; 
the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen  tripods, 
which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple, 
of  Apollo ;  and  Halioarnassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league  because  one  of  her  citizens  oaf- 
fied  the  tripod  to  his  owu  house  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  in  the  temple.  Tbe  hexapolis  thus  be- 
came a  pentapoba, 

Doaiscus  (Aopiwof),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  tbe 
month  of  tbe  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  re- 
viewed his  vast  forces. 

[DoasxireuB.     Kid  Dossenhus. 
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Dobso,  0.  FabIos,  greatly  dktinguiahed  hiaa- 
aalf  when  tbe  Capitol  was  besieged  by  tbe  Gatua, 
B.C.  890.  The  Fabian  gens  waa  accustomed 
to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fisted  time  oo  lb* 
Quirinal  Hill,  and  accordingly,  at  tbe  appointed 
time,  0.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  tbe  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred 
things  in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  throng* 
the  enemy's  posts,  and,  after  performing  toe 
sacrifice,  returned  in  safety  to  tbe  Capitol. 

Dobub  (Awoor).  tbe  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  the  sou  of  Hellea 
by  tbe  nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Xutbus, 
and  jEolus,  or  as  a'  son  of  A  polio  and  Pbthis, 
and  a  brother  of  Laodoeus  and  Pelypcetea. 

[Dobtolds  (Aoptwlor).  1.  An  illegitimate 
son  of  Priam,  skin  by  the  Telamoniao  AjaXv — 1 
Brother  of  Pheoeus,  kmg  of  Thrace,  husband 
of  Berog,  who  is  mentioned  bv  Virgil  (-<£n,  t, 
•20.)] 

TtoiiLJKBH(AopvXatov  :  AopvXaeve:  now  BM- 
Bhekr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epietetns,  oa  tbe 
River  Thymbris,  with  warm  oaths  which  are 
used  at  the  present  day ;  important  under  the 
Romans  as  the  place  from  wbieh  the  roads  di- 
verged to  Pessinus,  Ieoniam,  and  Apnmea. 

Dosiadab  (AairiooVjf),  of  Rhodes,  tbe  author 
of  two  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  Tenet 
of  wbieh  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  pre- 
sents tbe  profile  of  aa  altar. 

[DoeiTHECT  (Aooideot),  a  Greek  historian,  of 
whom  lour  works  are  mentioned,  Suce/Uxa,  As>- 
6taxd,  'IraXiKa,  TltkoTrUlai.] 

Doarrssus  (Auotdeor),  surnaaed  Magiater,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  AJX 
207.  He  bas  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
'Epfiijvti/utra,  of  which  tbe  first  and  aeoond 
books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin, 
and  Greek-Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries. 
The  third  book,  which  is  toe  most  important, 
contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  ins* 
Greek,  and  vice  vertd,  and  has  been  published 
separately  by  Booking,  Bonn,  1882. 

Dossehnus  FabIos  or  DoBsnnfus,  an  ancient 
Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by  Horace  (Up, 
ii,  1,  178)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the 
name  Dossenns  (like  that  of  Jlseohiu)  was  ap- 
propriated to  one  of  the  standard  characters  in 
tbe  Atellaae  farces.  Hence  some  have  asp- 
posed  that  Dossennns  in  Horace  is  not  the  nnsns 
of  a  real  person. 

D&Tfuit  (  Auriov :  Aurttif),  a  town  and  plant 
in  Tbessaly,  south  of  Mount  Ossa,  on  the  Lab* 
Bosbeis. 

(Doro  (Auni),  one  of  tbe  Nereids  {X,  18, «).] 
Doros  (Aurof),  a  leader  of  the  Paphlay 
nians  in  tbe  army  of  Xerxes,  Herod.] 

Dbabescdb  (ApattiCKOf,  also  A/xtfumior :  now 
Drama),  a  town  in  toe  district  of  Edoais  m 
Macedonia,  on  the  Stryroon. 

DbacXnon  (Aookovov),  a  town  and  promon- 
tory in  the  island  Iearia. 

LDbacius  (  AoaKiof).  a  leader  of  tbe  Bneana 
(early  inhabitants  of  EKs)  before  Troy.j 

Deacon  (Apuxuv),  tbe  author  of  the  first  writ- 
ten code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
dea/toi,  as  distinguished  from  the  voaot  of  Sotssv 
In  this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to 
almost  all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance, 
as  well  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave 
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to  the  remark  that  his  lavs  were  writ- 
ten, not  in  ink,  but  in  blood  We  are  told  that 
he  himself  defended  this  extreme  harshness  by 
saying  that  small  offences  deterred  death,  and 
that  he  knew  no  severer  punishment  for  great 
ones.  His  legislation  is  placed  in  B.C.  681. 
After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (694),  most  of  the 
laws  of  Draeon  fell  into  disuse;  but  some  of 
them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pomeaian  war,  as,  for  instance,  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adul- 
terer, if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that 
Draeon  died  at  j£gina,  being  smothered  by  the 
number  of  hate  and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as 
a  popular  mark  of  honor  in  the  theatre. 

[Dsahces,  an  Italian,  favorite  of  Latinos,  a 
persevering  opponent  of  the  plans  of  Tumus.1 

DxAwniXA  (bpajytavri  :  now  Bedjettdn),  a 
part  of  A  nana,  was  bounded  by  Oedrosia,  Car- 
mania,  Aracbesia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes 
formed  a  separate  satrapy,  but  was  more  usu- 
ally united  to  the  satrapies  either  of  Arachosia, 
or  of  Oedrosia,  or  of  Aria.  Hie  chief  product 
of  the  country  was  tin :  the  chief  river  was  the 
Brymanthus  or  Erymandrus  (now  Hxlmend  or 
Hmdmend).  In  the  north  of  the  country  dwelt 
the  Dbaxs.*  (bpuyyat),  a  warlike  people,  from 
whom  the  province  derived  its  name :  their 
capital  was  Prophtbasia.  The  Zaraogaj,  8a- 
rangse,  or  Darandte,  who  are  also  mentioned  as 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  probably  only 
other  forms  of  the  name  Drangm.  The  Ariaepce 
iababited  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Vid 
kkiKsrm. 

DbauoXoom  (now  Dardauo),  a  fortress  of  the 
Penesta  in  Greek  Hlyria. 

Daivua  (now  Drove),  a  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube, rises  in  the  Koric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows 
through  Norieum  and  Pannonia,  and,  after  re- 
eeiving  the  Murius  (now  Jfuhr),  falls  into  the 
Danube  east  of  Hursa  (now  Sueek). 

DaicXxux  (Apfxavov),  a  promontory  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

DaEFANfos,  LatInot  Paoatds,  a  friend  of 
Ausonius,  and  a  correspondent  of  Symmaehus, 
delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
srat,  A.D.  891,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
over  Maximo*.  This  panegyric,  which  is  ex- 
tant, is  the  eleventh  in  the  collection  of  the 
Pemegyrici  Veterei. 

DnirXinnc  (bpbravov :  Apetravcvf),  that  is,  a 
sickle.  1.  Abo  DbefXna  (tH  Apbrava),  more 
rarely  DbefXite  (now  Trajxmi),  a  sea-port  town 
in  toe  northwestern  corner  of  Sicilv,  so  called 
beeaoee  the  land  on  which  it  was  built  was  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginian  HamOcar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punic  War,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  an  importnnt  commercial  town. 
It  was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according  to 
Virgil. — 2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia.  Vid  Rmim. 
—8.  The  ancient  name  of  Cobotba.— 4.  Also 
DbbtXhx,  a  town  in  Bithyma,  on  the  Sinus  As- 
taeenus,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of 
Ooostantme  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
•ailed  Hsuraopous,  and  made  an  important 
pace.  In  its  neighborhood  were  warm  medi- 
sanal  baths,  which  Constantine  the  Great  fre- 
quently used  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Dkbtsa  (bpbJHL,  alto  'Atpafa,  bdpafa,  bp&j/a- 


ta :  now  Anderab  or  Jhderab),  a  town  ia  tS»» 
northeast  of  Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sog- 
diana. 

Dbjlm  (AptTuu),  a  brave  people  in  Pontut,  yc 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapezus. 

Dbilo,  a  river  in  Elvricnm,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lissus. 

DsomoHJBTO  (bpofuxalnic),  a  king  of  the 
Gets,  who  took  Lysimachus  prisoner,  Vid. 
Ltsdcachcs. 

Dbomos  AoHiLLtus.    Vid.  Achtlleo*  Dbomos 

DbuxntIa  (now  Durance),  a  large  and  rapid 
river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rites  in  the  Alps, 
and  flows  into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (now 
Avignon). 

DbOna  (now  Dr&me),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhone  south  of  Valencia  (now  Valence'). 

Dbusilla.  1.  Ltvia,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  wife  of  Augustus.  Vid  Livia. — 
2.  Daughter  of  Germanions  and  Agrippina,  mar- 
ried first  to  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterward 
to  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus ;  but  she  lived  in  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula, 
whose  passion  for  ber  exceeded  all  bounds.  On 
her  death  in  AD.  88,  he  commanded  that  she 
should  be  worshipped,  by  the  name  Pauthea, 
with  the  same  honors  as  Venus. — 8.  Daughter 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  L,  king  of  the  Jews,  mar- 
ried first  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  she  di- 
vorced, and  secondly  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Jndfeo.  She  was  present  with  her  husband  when 
St  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  AD.  60. 

Dbusos,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Livii  acquired  the  coguomen  Drusus  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants  by  having  slain  in 
close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  Gallic  chieftain,' 
but  this  statement  deserves  little  credit, — 1.  M. 
Lmra  Dbusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  with  0. 
Gracchus,  B.C.  122.  He  was  a  staunch  ad- 
herent of  the  aristocracy,  and  after  putting  his 
veto  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  he 
brought  forward  almost  the  very  same  meas- 
ures, in  order  to  gain  popularity  for  the  senate, 
and  to  impress  the  people  with  the  belief  that 
the  optimates  were  their  best  friends.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  system  earned  for  him  the  designa- 
tion patromu  tenaiv*.  Drusus  was  consul  111, 
obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  con- 
quered the  Scordisci. — 2.  M.  Lrvros  Dbcscs,  son 
of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L  Marchis  Philip- 
pus  and  Sex.  Julius  Cresar.  Although,  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
he  meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organra 
changes  in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  the 
people  he  renewed  several  of  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  corn  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land. 
He  also  gained  the  support  of  the  Lntiiii  and 
the  SocK  by  promising  to  secure  for  them  the 
Roman  citizenship.  Thus  strengthened,  he  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  judicia  from  the  equites  to 
the  senate  ;  but,  as  a  compensation  to  the  former 
order,  he  further  proposed  that  the  senate,  now 
reduced  below  the  regular  number  of  three  hund- 
red, should  be  re-enforced  by  the  introduction 
of  vd  equal  number  of  new  members  selected 
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from  the  equites.  This  measure  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  both  parties.  The  Roman  pop- 
ulace also  were  opposed  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise being  given  to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii. 
The  senate,  perceiving  the  dissatisfaction  of  all 
parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Drusus,  be- 
ing carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now  began 
to  organize  a  formidable  conspiracy  again«t  the 
government ;  but  one  evening,  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  house,  be  was  stabbed, 
and  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  assassin 
was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were 
made  to  discover  him.  Ciepio  and  Philippus 
were  both  suspected  of  having  suborned  the 
crime;  but  Cicero  attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius. 
The  death  of  Drusus  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Socii,  and  was  thus  immediately  followed  by  the 
Social  War. — 3.  Lrvius  Drusus  Claodianus, 
father  of  Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.  He  was  one  of  the  gens  Clau- 
dia, and  was  adopted  by  a  Living  Drusus.  It 
was  through,  this  adoption  that  the  Drusi  be- 
came connected  with  the  imperial  family.  The 
father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Ccesar,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  Killed  himself  in  his  tent. 
—4.  Nkbo  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drubus  Senior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  No.  6,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  born  in  the  house 
of  Augustus  three  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Livia  and  Augustus,  38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew 
up,  was  more  liked  by  the  people  than  was  his 
brother.  His  manners  were  affable,  and  his 
conduct  without  reproach.  He  married  Anto- 
nia,  the^daugnter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his  fideli- 
ty to  his  wife  was  a  theme  of  admiration  in  a 
profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted  by  Au- 
gustus, who  employed  him  in  important  offices. 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. In  12  he  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean, 
and  subdued  the  Frisians.  It  was  apparently 
during  this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal 
(Voua  Druriana)  from  the  Rhint,  near  Arnheim, 
to  the  Yuel,  near  Datberg ;  and  he  made  use 
of  this  canal  to  sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the 
ocean.  In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusus 
subdued  the  Usipetes,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Chenisci  as  far  as  the  VUurgis  (now 
Weser).  On  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  In  his  third  cam- 
paign (10)  he  conquered  the  Cbatti  and  other 
German  tribes,  and  thai  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  consul  for  the  following 
year.  In  his  fourth  campaign  (9),  which  he 
carried  on  as  consul,  be  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Albis  (now  Elbe),  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him.  It  L  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  cross 
the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the  .apparition  of 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human,  who 
said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  Whither  goest 
thou,  insatiable  Drusus  1  The  Fates  forbid  thee 
to  advance  Away  !  The  end  of  thy  deeds  and 
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thy  life  is  nigh."  On  the  return  of  the 
to  the  Jihitu,  Drusus  died  in  consequence  of  a 
fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  im 
mediately  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  travelling 
with  extraordinary  speed,  arrived  in  time  to 
close  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Tiberius  brought 
the  body  to  Italy :  it  was  burned  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Augustus. — S.  Dauscs  C-ksar,  commonly  called 
by  modern  writers  Drusus  Junior,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife,  Vip- 
sania.  He  married  Livia,  the  sister  of  Ger- 
manicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustas,  AD. 
14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the  mo- 
tiny  of  the  legions.  In  16  be  was  consul,  and 
in  16  he  was  sent  into  Ulyricum :  he  succeeded 
in  fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  Marobodnm. 
In  21  he  was  consul  a  second  time ;  and  in  22 
he  received  the  tribunicia  potettat,  by  which  be 
was  pointed  out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the 
empire.  But  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of  Tiberius, 
aspired  to  the  empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  and  persuaded  her  to  become 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  A  poison  was 
administered  to  Drusus,  which  terminated  his 
life  by  a  lingering  disease,  that  was  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  consequence  of  intemper- 
ance, AJ>.  28. — 6.  Drusus,  second  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  (vid  No.  5),  Drusas 
and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the  heirs 
to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother, 
which  ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that 
prince.  Vid  Nero.  The  turn  of  Drusus  came 
next  He  was  Recused  in  80,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept 
him  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  then  starred 
him  to  death,  83. 

Dryadzs.     Vid.  NTMFH*. 

Dry  as  (Aovaf).  1.  Son  of  the  Thracian  kino; 
Lyourgus,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantidrs. — 
[2.  One  of  the  Lapithae,  friend  of  Pirithous  (A, 
vl,  180). — 8.  Son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lyour- 
gus, slain  by  his  own  father  in  a  fit  of  phreosy 
brought  upon  him  by  Bacchus.] 

Drykaa  or  Drymus  ( &pv/uua,  Apvfwf :  Apv- 
fueif.  now  Babai),  a  town  in  Phocis,  a  little 
south  of  the  Cephisus,  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes. 

[Dryho,  a  nymph,  a  companion  of  Cyrene.] 

Drymcs  (Apv/tof)-  1-  P«£  Dryma— 2.  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boh 
otia. 

Dryhcssa  (Apvpoiaaa  :  Apu/iovtroalof),  an  bl- 
and in  the  Herrosean  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Clazomenn  ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Clazomenss. 

Dav8rE  (Apuom?),  daughter  of  King  Dryops, 
and  the  playmate  of  the  Hnmadryades  on  Mount 
GSta.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain 
possession  of  her,  metamorphosed  himself  mto 
a  tortoise.  Dryope  took  the  creature  into  bar 
lap,  whereupon  the  god  changed  himself  into  <• 
serpent  The  nymplis  fled  away  in  affright 
ana  thus  Apollo  remained  alone  with  Dryope. 
Soon  after  she  married  Aodrajmon,  but  * 
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by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Axraastn,  who  bmit 
the  town  of  (Eta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Dry- 
ope  was  afterward  carried  off  by  the  Hamadry- 
ades,  and  became  a  nymph, 

Dftfors*  (Aowwtf),  a  Pekagio  people,  de- 
scended from  a  mythical  ancestor  Dryops,  dwelt 
first  in  Theesaly,  from  the  SperobSui  to  Parnas- 
sus, and  afterward  in  Doris,  which  was  called 
from  them  Dktofis  (Apeoirif).  Driven  out  of 
Dork  by  the  Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other 
countries,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Dbtops  (Apiotfi).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cbens  and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon 
and  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythioel 
ancestor  of  the  Dryopes.— -f  2.  An  illegitimate 
son  of  Priam,  slain  by  Achilles. — 8.  A  compan- 
ion of  uEnsas,  slain  by  Clausus.] 

Dktos  CethXui  (Aovor  KefaXat),  a  narrow 
of  Mount  Cithssron,  between  Athens  and 


DCbib  (now  Doubt),  a  river  in  Gaul,  rises  in 
Mount  Jursssus  (now  jura),  flows  past  Vqsontio 
(now  Betanftm),  and  falls  into  the  Arar  (now 
Stint)  near  OabiUooum  (now  Chdlont). 

Domua  Poarcs  (new  Dour),  a  sea-port  town 
•f  the  Oantii,  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pi- 
rates. 

Ddcas,  Mjcbaxl,  a  Byzantine  historian,  held 
a  high  office  under  Constantine  XIII,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  AD.  1468,  be  fled  to  Lesbos. 
His  history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VL 
Palaologos,  1866,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by 
the  Turks,  1403.  The  work  is  written  in  bar- 
barous Greek,  but  gives  a  clear  and  impartial 
account  of  event*.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bek- 
ksr,  Bonn,  1884. 

DtHrirrfos  (Aovcfrior),  a  chief  of  the  Sicelians 
«*•  Sieeli,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Keily,  carried  on  a  formidable  war  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  B.O.  against  the  Greeks 
b  the  island.  Having  been  at  last  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  the  Syracusaos,  he  repaired  to 
Syracuse  as  a  suppliant,  and  placed  himself  at 
their  mercy.  The  Syracusaos  spared  his  life, 
but  sent  him  into  an  honorable  exile  at  Corinth. 
He  returned  soon  afterward  to  Sicily,  and  found- 
ed the  city  of  Calacte.    He  died  about  B.O.  440. 

Dtrftftm.  1.  M,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
471.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
plebeians,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the 
plebeians  migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the 
Mobs  Saeer,  just  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirs.  He  was  then  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a  second  time,  449.-2.  K,  one  of  the  de- 
cemvirs, 460,  on  whose  overthrow  he  went  into 
voluntary  exile.  — 8.  0,  oonsul  260,  with  Co. 
Cornelius  Stipio  Agios,  in  the  first  Punio  War. 
In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian  vessel 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  ooast  of  Italy. 
The  oommand  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Seipio, 
who  was  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Li- 
pars.  Thereupon  Duiliu*  was  intrusted  with 
las  command,  and  as  be  perceived  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  clumsy  ships  of  the 
Romans  were  laboring,  he  devised  the  well- 
known  grappling  irons,  by  means  of  which  the 

ay's  skips  might  be  drawn  toward  bis,  and 
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the  sea-figbt  thus  changed  into  a  land-fight  By 
this  mesas  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Carthsginisn  fleet  near  Mylat,  and  then  prose- 
cuted the  war  in  Sicily  with  success,  relieving 
Egesta,  and  taking  Maeella  by  assault  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Duiliu*  oelebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that 
the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships  ( Column*  Rottrata). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscrip- 
tion which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  oolumn  is 
still  extsnt  It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  mutilated  .condition, 
and  it  has  since  often  been  printed  with  at- 
tempts at  restoration.  There  are,  however,  in 
that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiari- 
ties, which  suggest  that  the  present  inscription 
is  a  later  restoration  of  the  original  one.  Do- 
ilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  boms 
from  a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  torch  and  a  flute-player. 

DduubUo,  a  people  in  Germany,  dwelt  south- 
east of  the  Angrivarii,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Weeer. 

DuijcuIum.     Vid.  Echimadxs. 

Ddkno'bix,  a  chieftain  of  the  MAux,  conspired 
against  the  Romans  EC.  68,  but  was  then  par- 
doned by  Cajsar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother  Divitiacus.  When  Cesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  64,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he 
insisted,  therefore,  on  his  accompanying  him. 
Dumnorix,  upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  oami 
with  the  d&fuan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and 
slain. 

Dtmrox.     Vid.  Dukotbioes. 

DCs*  (ra  Aovpa:  Aovo^oof).  1.  A  town  ■ 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
Ciroesinm,  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
hence  surnamed  Nioaooris  ;  also  called  Europus 
(Eipuirof)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian 
it  was  deserted — 2.  (Now  Dor),  a  town  in  As- 
syria, on  the  Tigris. 

DukamIos  (now  Dordognt),  a  river  in  Aqui- 
tania,  which  falls  into  the  Oarumna. 

DObJa  (now  Dora  Baltea),  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  south  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Salassi,  bringing  gold  du*t  with  it,  and 
falls  into  the  Po. 

Duius  (Aowpnf),  of  Samoa,  the  historian,  was 
a  descendant  of  Alcibiades,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  He  obtained 
the  tyranny  of  his  native  island  though  it  is 
unkown  by  what  means.  He  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  work*,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Greece,  from  B.O. 
870  to  281.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed any  very  great  reputation  as  an  historian 
among  the  ancients.  His  fragments  have  been 
collected  by  Hulleman,  Duridit  Bamii  qua  $u- 
permnt,  Trajeet  ad  Rhea,  1841 ;  [and  by  MQ1- 
ler,  Hitt.  Ormc  Fragm,  voL  ii,  p.  466-488.] 

DCaius  (Aouptor,  Auoior :  now  Duero,  Douro), 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the 
Pelendones,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idubeda,  near 
Numsntiiy  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic ;  it  was 
auriferous,  and  is  navigable  a  long  way  from  its 
mouth. 
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ThnotMvrM  (now  Jtoehnter),  a  town  of  the 
OantH  in  Britain. 

Dobocasis  (now  Drtux),  a  town  of  the  Oar- 
Hates  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

DraooATELAtrm     Vid  Catjjlacxi. 

Doboooktobum  (now  Rheimt),  the  capital  of 
the  Remi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  subsequently 
called  Remi,  was  a  populous  and  powerful  town. 

DcbonIa,  a  town  in  Samninm  in  Italy,  west 
of  the  Caudine  passes. 

DubotbIges,  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  the  west  of  Somersetshire :  then- 
chief  town  was  Dunium  (now  Doreketter). 

Duxovzbnuk  or  DABTZBinTx  (now  Canter- 
bury), a  town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  after- 
ward called  Cantuaria. 

Dtabdanes  or  (Edahxs  (now  Brahmaputra), 
*  river  in  India,  falls  into  the  Ganges  on  the 
eastern  side. 

Dtmas  (A6/tar).  1.  Son  of  JSgunius,  from 
whom  the  Dymanes,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of 
the  Dorians,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
name. — [2.  Father  of  Asius  and  of  Hecuba,  the 
wife  of  Priam,  lived  in  Phrygia,  on  the  Sanga- 
rius :  Hecuba  is  hence  called  Jh/mantit  prolet 
(Ovid,  V/er,  zL  762)  and  Dymantit  (To,  xiii, 
620). — 3.  A  Pbteacian,  whose  daughter  was  an 
attendant  of  Nausicaa. — i.  A  Trojan,  who  fought 
by  the  side  of  ^Eneas  on  the  night  of  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  he  was  killed  by  his  own  friends  in 
mistake  for  a  Greek  whose  armor  be  had  put 
onj 

Df  me  or  Dntst  (Av/is/,  Av/tat :  Av/taJor,  Dy- 
nueus :  rams  near  JCarabottati),  a  town  in  the 
west  of  Acbaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  towns ;  it  founded,  along  with 
Patraa,  the  second  Achaean  league ;  and  was  at 
a  later  time  colonized  by  the  Romans. 

Dtkas  (Avpac),  a  small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  falls  into  the  Sinus  Malkcus. 

DtbkhachIuic  (£kV$dxi0V  '■  Av/fykfriOf,  Avfifia- 
XW>ot>  Dyrrachlnus :  now  B-urateto),  formerly 
called  Ehdamnos  ('Eiridafivdt :  'Emidftvioc),  a 
town  in  Greek  Ulyria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Adriatio  Sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Oorcy- 
raeans,  and  received  the  name  Epidamnus  ;  but 
since  the  Romans  considered  this  name  a  bad 
omen,  as  reminding  them  of  damnum,  they 
changed  it  into  Dyrrhachium  when  tbey  be- 
came masters  of  the  country.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  an  important  place ;  it  was  the 
usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brundisium.  Commerce  and  trade 
were  carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence 
it  is  called  Taberna  Adria  by  Catullus  (xxxvL, 
16);  and  here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia 
Via  leading  to  the  East  In  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his 
military  stores  here.  In  A.I).  845  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake. 

Dtsordu  (to  Avaapov),  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chulcidice  and 
Odomantiec. 

DtsfomtIoji  (Atxmwriov  •  AiKrarovnof),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  north  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  whereupon 
its  inhabitants  removed  U  Epidamnus  and  Apol- 
lonia. 


f  KslIiu  ("ESaovo),  a  city  of  the  Eblani  in 
VA 


Hibemia,  on  the  eastern  ooast,  probably  i 
ks  to  the  modern  Dublin,} 

Eboba.  1.  Or  EbOba  Cbbxaus,  a  small  tows 
in  Hispania  Btetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  modern  Sta  Ona. — 2.  Surnamed 
Libibalitas  Julia  (now  -fiWrol  a  Roman  mn- 
nicipium  in  Liwitsnin. — 8.  Or  EbCba  (now  &. 
Luear  dt  Barrameda),  a  town  in  Hi«rf?i»  Bats- 
ca,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Betis.— 4.  A  fortress 
of  the  Edetani  in  TTi«p«ni»  Tarraoonensis. 

EbobIootc  or  EbcbIoum  (bow  York),  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  nude  a  Bom— 
station  by  Agrieola,  and  soon  became  the  chief 
Roman  settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was 
both  a  munioiphim  and  a  colony.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  emperors  when  tbey  visited 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  Septimius  Sercras 
and  Oonstantius  Ohlorus  died.  Part  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  walls  still  exist  at  York ;  and 
many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
modern  city. 

EbobolacbH  (now  EvreuU,  on  the  river  Si- 
oule),  a  town  in  Aquitania. 

EbbodChuk  (now  Embrun\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  in  the  Oottisn  Alps. 

EbCd.*  or  HkbObji  (now  iworufetV  islands  m 
the  Western  Ocean  off   Britain.     They 
five  in  number  according  to  Ptolemy,  two  < 
Ebudss,  Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Ricma. 

EbubomIous  or  Hbbbomasus  (near  Bram  ot 
ViUeraiom),  a  town  in  Gallia  Karbonensis. 

EbukShbs,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moss  (now  Moat),  in  a  marshy 
and  woody  district  They  were  dependants 
(ditntet)  of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caster's 
time  under  the  rule  of  Ambkwir  and  Oatmi*- 
ens.  Their  insurrection  against  the  b-t°^. 
RO.  64,  was  severely  punished  by  Cassar,  and 
from  this  time  they  disappear  from  history. 

EbobovIcbs.     Vid.  Auleeci. 

Eb<Ssub  or  EbCscs  (now  Ivuta\  the  largest  of 
the  Pityusm  Insula,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleares.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
figs.  Its  capital,  also  called  Ebusus,  waa  a 
orvitas  fcsderata,  possessed  an  excellent  harbor, 
was  well  buih,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade. 

EobItInI  {ra  'Etiarava,  Ion.  and  Poet  'Ay- 
tdrava:  now  Hamadan),  a  great  city,  moat 
pleasantly  situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Orontes,  in  the  north  of  Great  Media,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and  afterward 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  and  Par- 
thian kings.  Its  foundation  was  more  ancient 
than  any  historical  record :  Herodotus  ascribes 
it  to  Deiooes,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiraims.  It 
had  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  and  forty  stadia, 
and  was  surrounded  by  seven  walk,  each  over- 
topping tie  one  before  it  and  crowned  with 
battlements  of  different  ooiors:  these  walls  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  The 
citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as  the  royal 
treasury.  Below  it  stood  a  msgnifioent  palate*, 
the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  capitals, 
entablatures,  and  wainsootings  of  silver  and 
gold ;  treasures  which  the  Solenoids)  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  ts 
The  circuit  of  this  place  was  seven  stadia. 
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nEcniFPA  CE«Jnnro),  in  the  Old  Testament 
jlckttb,  a  eity  of  Palestine,  on  the  coast,  between 
Tym  and  Ptolceuus.] 

Scxtka  (Eeetrsnus),  on  ancient  town  of  die 
Votsoi,  and,  aeeording  to  Dionysius,  the  capital 
of  this  people,  waa  deatrayed  by  the  Romans  at 
aa  early  period. 

[Sosboub  ('KxmIjk).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and 
husband  of  Polymela. — 2.  Of  Epheeas,  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  pupil  of  Theombrotus.] 

[Bmnaaja  ('E^oOof).  1.  Son  of  Agenor, 
•Ism  by  Achillea. — 2.  Another  Trojan,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad,  slain  by  Fatroolus.] 

[Eohhshtjb  {'ExocpdriK).  1.  Father  of  Eeti- 
on,  grandfather  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Oorinlh.— 
t,  A  philosopher,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  a  pupil  of  Arcbytas  at  Tarentum. 
When  the  Pythagoreans  were  persecuted  in 
Magna  Oneata,  he  went  to  Rhegium,  and  thence 
to  Phlins.  This  is  the  some  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Phffidon  of  Plato  :  by  some  writers 
he  is  called  a  teacher  of  Plata] 

[Eohecrathhb  ('E;re*parid>rc).  I,  Father  of 
Orestes,  king  in  Theasaly,— 2.  A  Sophist,  a 
Mend  of  Pbocioo*— 8.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher,  pupil  of  Aristotle.] 

BoebdOsm  ('E^eowpof,  m  Herod,  ExeiSupot), 
a  small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia, 
flows  through  Mygdonia,  and  fails  into  the  Ther- 
msio  Gulf, 

Eosfcunuc  ('ExeUiui:  'E^e/Uo??),  an  Attic 
east  of  Munychia,  called  after  a  hero 


[BcKDfo*  CE^/iuv),  a  son  of  Priam,  slain  by 
Dtomedea.] 

EcaAuus.  f  Extpof ),  son  of  Aeropus  and  grand- 
ton  of  Oepheus,  succeeded  Lyonrgus  as  long  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  IJorons  invaded  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  Eehemns  slew,  in  single  com- 
bat, Hyllns,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the 
frthrnm,  the  Heraolide  were  obliged  to  promise 
sot  to  repeat  their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus 
for  fifty  years. 

[EoHBHfioa  ('Exevifot  0d%  the  oldest  of  the 
Pbssaetan  nobles  at  the  court  of  Aleinous.] 

[BcHarotcH  ('E;jfir«Aor).  1.  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Thalysius,  slam  by  Antilochus.— 2.  Son  of 
Anehhes,  dwelt  in  Sicyon;  in  order  to  avoid 
going  against  Troy  with  the  Greeks,  he  sent  to 
Agamemnon  the  beautiful  mare  JSthe.] 

EohbbtsItob  ('EttarpoTOf),  king  of  Sparta, 
ton  of  Agis  I,  and  father  of  Labotas  or  Leobotes. 
•  Echktla  ('ExtrXd),  a  town  in  Sicily,  west  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  mountains. 

Eorirnm  ("E^erof),  a  cruel  king  of  Eph-us. 
His  daughter,  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  bad 
yielded  to  her  lover  ^Ecbmodious,  was  blinded 
by  her  father,  and  iEohmodicus  was  cruelly  mu- 

Eobxdka  (^Ex'tvo),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  or  of  Chrysaor  and  Oallirrhog,  or 
of  Peiras  and  Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body 
waa  that  of  a  beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes, 
while  the  lower  part  was  that  of  a  serpent,  of 
a  vast  size.  She  was  a  horrible  and  blood- 
thirsty monster.  She  became  by  Typhon  the 
Bother  of  the  Chimasra,  of  the  many-headed 
dog  Ortbus,  of  the  hundred-headed  dragon  who 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the 
Colchian  dragon,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus 


ECPHANTIDIS. 

(hence  called  Echidmut  earn*),  of  SoyUs,  of 
Gorgon,  of  the  Leruajan  Hydra  {Echidna  Ln- 
naa),  of  the  eagle  which  consumed  the  liver  of 
Prometheus,  and  of  the  Nemean  lion.  She  was 
killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argus  Panoptes.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  she  lived  with  Typhon  in  a 
oave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  out  anoth- 
er tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Aga- 
tbyrsut,  Gelonus,  and  Scythes.  (Herod,  IV, 
8-10.) 

EohinXuxs  ('Extvaoer  or  'Exhiai :  now  Cur- 
zolari),  a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  Acarnania,  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Achelous.  The  legend  related  that  they 
were  originally  nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  main 
land  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Achelous,  and  that,  on 
one  oocasion,  having  forgotten  to  present  any 
offerings  to  the  god  Achelous  when  they  sac- 
rificed to  the  other  gods,  the  rivergod,  in  wrath, 
tore  them  away  from  the  main  land  with  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  sacrificing,  carried 
them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into  islands. 
The  Eohinades  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  The  largest  of  these  islands 
was  named  DduchIcm  (AouA&tov).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meget,  son  of 
Phyleus,  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  united  to  the  main  land. 

[EohIhus  {"Exlvof :  now  Achina),  a  town  and 
promontory  in  Phthiotis  in  Theesaly.] 

EoaioN  ('Exiuv).  1.  One  of  the  five  surviving 
Sparti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  dragon's 
teeth  which  Cadmus  hadf  sown.  He  married 
Agave,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Pen-  , 
theus:  he  assisted  Cadmus  in  the  buildiog  of 
Thebes. — 2.  Son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and.An- 
tianlra,  twin-brother  of  Erytns  or  Eurytus,  with 
whom  he  took  part  in  the  Oalydonian  hunt  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. — 8.  A  cel- 
ebrated Grecian,  painter,  flourished  BO.  862. 
One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Seminunis 
passing  from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of 
a  queen;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  was  admirably  depictod.  The  picture  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  "  the  Aldobrandini  Mar» 
riage,"  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  oopy  from 
the  "  Bride"  of  Echion. 

Echo  fH^u),  an  Oreade,  who,  according  to 
the  legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Jnno 
engaged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her  while  Ju- 
piter was  sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno, 
however,  found  out  the  trick  that  was  played 
upon  her,  and  punished  Echo  by  changing  her 
into  an  echo,  that  is,  a  being  with  no  control 
over  its  tongue,  which  is  neither  able  to  speak 
before  any  body  else  has  spoken,  nor  to  be  silent 
when  some  body  else  has  spoken.  Echo  in  this 
state  fell  desperately  m  love  with  Narcissus; 
but  as  her  love  was  not  returned,  she  pined 
away  in  grief,  so  that,  in  the  end,  there  remaint 
ed  nothing  of  her  but  her  voioe.  (Or,  Melt 
Hi,  866-401.) 

[EonSkus  Moss  CExvopor  Aloof)/ a  mountain 
near  Gela,  in  Sicily,  where  Phalaris  had  a  castle, 
in  which  was  kept  the  celebrated  brasen  bulk] 

EophantIms  ('EjcfarTiAtic),  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attio  comedy,  flourished  about 
B.0.  460,  a  little  before  Oratinus.    The  mean 
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kg  of  the  lunuma  of  Kairviac ,  whiob  wm  given 
to  him  by  his  rivals,  stems  to  imply  a  mixture 
of  subtilty  and  obscurity.  Be  ridiculed  the 
rudeness  of  the  old  Megaric  oomedy,  and  was 
himself  ridiculed  on  the  same  ground  by  Cra- 
tinos  and  Aristophanes.  [The  few  fragments 
of  his  plays  remaining  are  given  in  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic  Orac,  voL  L,  p.  6-7,  edit  minor.] 

[Eophahtdb  fExtavror),  of  Tbasos,  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  party  which,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  aided  Thrasybulus  in 
gaining  Tbasos  and  certain  cities  of  Thraoe.1 

Edessa  or  AiitiochIa  Callibbhoe  ('E&eoaa, 
'kvTiox'ta  b  «*2  KaUififior),  or  'A.  /uljo6up6apoc : 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Ur :  now  Urfah),  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
capital  of  Osroene,  and  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  from  EC.  187  to  AJ).  216.  Vid. 
Abgabos.  It  stood  on  the  Kiver  Scirtus  or  Bar- 
desanes,  which  often  inundated  and  damaged 
the  oity.  It  was  here  that  Caraoalla  was  mur- 
dered. Having  suffered  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  L,  the  city  was  rebuilt  and 
named  Justinopolis.  The  Edessa  of  Strata  is 
evidently  a  different  place,  namely,  the  city 
usually  called  Bambyoe  or  Hierapohs. 

Edetani  or  SedetIni,  a  people  in  Hupenia 
Tarraoonensis,  east  of  the  Celtiberi.  Their 
chief  towns-  were  Valencia,  Saouhtum,  Cebab- 
auoobta,  and  Edeta,  also  called  Liria  (now 
Zjfria). 

Edoni  or  EdOnes  ('Htovoi  "Hoover),  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  betweeu  the  Nestus  and  the  Stry- 
ovou.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic 
worship  of  Bacchus;  whence  EdOnis  in  the 
Latin  poets  signifies  a  female  Bacchante,  and 
Horace  says  {Oarm*  it,  7,  26),  ATon  ego  aaniut 
bacckabor  Edoni*.  The  poets  frequently  use 
Edoni  as  synonymous  with  Tbracians. 

EetIon  (•Heriuv).  1.  King  of  the  Hypo-Pla- 
■nan  Tbebe  in  Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache, 
the  wife  of  Hector.  He  and  seven  of  his  sons 
were  slain  by  Achilles  when  the  latter  took 
Thebe. — [2.  King  of  Imbros,  guest-friend  of 
Lyeaon,  whom  Achilles  had  taken  prisoner  and 
sold;  Eetion  ransomed  him  and  sent  him  to 
Arisbe. — 3.  Father  of  Cypselus,  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth.] 

Eozlasta,  a  town  of  the  Oeltiberi  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis. 

EoebIa.     Fii^EoEBiA. 

Eoista.     Vid  Seqesta. 

EonatIa  (now  Torrt  iAnazto\  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  coast,  called  Gratia  by  Horace 

!Sat,  i,  6,  97),  who  speaks  of  it  as  Lymphit 
L  e,  Nymphit),  iratii  autructa,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  bad  or  deficient  supply  of  water. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  stone  or 
altar,  which  of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense 
and  wood;  a  prodigy  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  his  friends,  who  looked 
Upon  it  as  a  mere  trick.  Egnatia  owed  its  chief 
importance  to  being  situated  on  the  great  high 
road  from  Borne  to  Brundisium.  This  road 
reached  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from  this  town 
to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Via 
Esnatia.  The  continuation  of  this  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhaohium  to 
Byiantiom  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Egna- 
tia. It  was  the  great  military  road  between 
Italy  and  the  east  Oommsucing  at  Dyrrha- 
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eaium,  it  passed  by  Lyehnidas,  Heraolfta,  I/vn' 
oestis,  Edessa,  Thesealonica,  Amphipolis,  Ai~ 
lippi,  and,  traversing  the  whole  of  Thrace,  final 
ly  reached  Byzantium. 

Eonatu,  •  family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  1.  Geluds  Eobaxi 
ub,  leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Romans  BC.  396. 
— 2.  Mauds  Eonatius,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Italian  allies  in  the  Social  War,  was  killed 
in  battle,  89.-8.  M  Eonatius  Rcros,  ssdile  80 
and  praetor  19,  was  executed  in  the  following 
year  iu  consequence  of  his  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Augustus. — 4.  F 
Eonatius  Cklkb.     Vid.  Babia. 

Eion  ("Hluv :  'Hloveic :  now  Conttua  or  ifcas- 
dina),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  twenty-five  stadia  from  Ampbipolis, 
of  which  it  was  the  harbor.  Brasidas,  after 
obtaining  possession  of  Amphipolis,  attempted 
to  seize  Eiou  also,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Thucydides  with  an  Athenian  fleet,  R.G. 
424. 

Eionks  ('Htovtf),  a  town  in  Argolis,  with  a 
harbor,  subject  to  Mycenss  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  iu  later  times. 

[Ei5nkub  ('Hioveif).  1.  A  Greek,  slain  by 
Hector  before  Troy. — 2.  A  Thraciaa,  father  of 
Rhesus.— 8.  Son  of  Magnes,  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Hippodamia,] 

Elvka  ('EAota :  now  Satin),  an  ancient  city 
on  the  coast  of  ASolis  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Mnestheus,  stood  twelv* 
stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oaicus,  and  on* 
hundred  add  twenty  stadia  (or  sixteen  Romas 
miles)  from  Pergamus,  to  which  city,  in  the  time 
of  the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a  har- 
bor (Mvetov).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  B.C.  9a  The  gulf  en  which  it  stood, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  was  named  after  it  Sinus  Filsilirns 
('EAoimdc  KoAiror,  now  Qulfof  Chandeli). 

EusOs  ('EAowvf,  -ovvtos:  'EAoiOtxnor).  1. 
Or  ElbCs  ("EAeoOf  :  now  Critia),  a  town  on  the 
southeast  point  of  the  Thraoian  Chersonese, 
with  a  harbor  and  a  heroum  of  Protesilaus. — 
2.  (Now  Metolonghi),  a  town  of  JStolia,  south 
of  Pleurou. — 8.  A  town  in  Argolia.— i.  A  dV 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippotho- 
ontis. 

Elaqabalus,  Roman  emperor  AD.  218-222, 
son  of  Julia  Soamias  and  Varius  Mat-cellos,  was 
born  at  Emesa  about  206,  and  was  originally  call- 
ed Vabius  Avrrus  Bassiakds.  While  almost  % 
child,  he  became,  along  with  his  first  cousin 
Alexander  Severus,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the 
Syro-PhcBuician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a 
temple  was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  waa 
from  this  circumstance  that  he  obtained  the 
name  Elagabalus,  by  which  he  is  usually  known. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  grandmother  Julia  Mawa,  who 
circulated  the  report  that  Elagabalus  was  the 
offspring  of  a  seoret  oommeroe  between  Soemias 
ana  Caracalls,  and  induced  the  troops  in  Syria 
to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign  by  the  title  of 
M  Adbelids  Antoninus,  the  16th  of  May,  218. 
Maorinus  forthwith  marched  against  Elagaba- 
lus, but  was  defeated  near  Antioch,  June  8th. 
and  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death.  Ela 
gabalus    was  now  acknowledged  as   emperor 
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If  the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came 
to  Rom*.  The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  per- 
Uhed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  having  oc- 
cupied the  throne  nearly  four  yean,  was  char- 
aeteriied  throoghont  by  an  accumulation  of  the 
oust  fantastic  folly  and  superstition,  together 
with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In 
321  he  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Se- 
verua,  and  proclaimed  him  Osssar.  Haying  be- 
eome  jealous  of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put 
him  to  death,  bat  was  himself  slain,  along  with 
his  mother  Soamias,  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom 
Alexander  was  a  great  favorite. 

KlAma.     Vid.  JE&ma. 

ElXba  ('EXdpa),  daughter  of  Orcbomenus  or 
afinvaa,  bore  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  giant  Tityus. 
Jupiter  (Zens),  from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  con- 
cealed her  under  the  earth. 

[ElIscs  ('EXaoorX  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Patro- 
ens.] 

Elate*  ('EXurtia  :  "E^arruc).  1.  (Ruins  near 
BUphtha\  a  town  in  Pbocis,  and  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was 
situated  near  the  Cephisus  in  a  fertile  valley, 
which  was  an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to 
Boxrtia.  Elatea  was  thus  frequently  exposed 
to  hostile  attacks.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
fcunded  by  Elatus,  son  of  Areas. — 2.  A  town  in 
Pelaagiotis  in  Thessaly,  near  Gonni. — 8.  Or 
ElatsJa,  a  town  in  Epirus,  near  the  sources 
ef  the  Cocytus. 

ElItcs  ("EXarof).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Le- 
snira,  king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodice,  and 
father  of  Stymphalus,  jEpytua,  Oyllen,  and  Pe- 
reus.  He  resided  on  Mount  Cyllene,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Elatea. — 2.  A  prince  of  the  Lapithn  at 
Larissa  in  Thessaly,  husband  of  Hippeo,  and 
briber  of  Caaneus  and  Polyphemus.  He  is 
sometjmfs  confounded  with  the  Arcadian  Ela- 
tus.— [8.  An  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Aga- 
nemaon. — *.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

Elavkb,  (now  Auier),  subsequently  Elaris  or 
Ebons,  a  river  in  Aquitania,  a  tributary  of  the 

Elbo  CEXSu),  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the 
Delta  in  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Phatnitic  and  the  Tanitio  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharaoh 
Anyris  from  the  ^Ethiopian  Sabaco,  and  after- 
ward of  Am^Kaaus  from  the  Persians. 

ElSa.     Vtd.  Villa. 

Kuctka  fHXejirpa),  ». «,  the  bright  or  brill- 
iant one.  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Thanmas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies,  Aello  and  Ocypetew — 2.  Daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  one  of  the  seven  Pleiades, 
sod  by  Jupiter  (Zens)  mother  of  Iasion  and  Dar- 
daous.  According  to  an  Italian  tradition)  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king  Oorythus,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  Iasion ;  whereas  by  Jupi- 
ter (Zena)  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanua.  It 
was  through  her  means,  according  to  another 
tradition,  that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanua 
perishmg  in  flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for 
grief,  and  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  a 
comet.  According  to  others,  Eleetra  and  her 
six  sisters  were  ptaeed  among  the  start  a*  the 


seven  Pieiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy  on  see-- 
fag  the  destruction  of  Ilium.— 8.  Sister  of  Cad- 
mus, from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name.— 4.  Daugh- 
ter of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  call 
ed  Laocuoe,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes. 
After  the  murder  of  bar  father  by  her  mother, 
she  saved  the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes 
by  sending  him,  under  the  protection  of  a  slave, 
to  King  Strophius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis,  who  had 
the  boy  educated  together  with  his  own  son 
Pylades.  When  Orestes  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, Eleetra  excited  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  assisted  him  in  slaying 
their  mother,  Clytaemnestra.  Vid  Orestes. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  history 
and  character  of  Eleetra  form  the  subject  of  the 
"Cboephori"  of  uEschylus,  the  "Eleetra"  of 
Euripides,  and  the  "  Eleetra"  of  Sophocles. 

Eleoteides  LssCl*.     Vid  Ebidanus. 

Elsot»Jon  ('HXtKTpvav),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenaa,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details,  vid.  Amphitryon. 

Eliotb(6nz  ('HXexTpwivti).  I.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos. — 2.  A  patronymic  from 
Electryon,  given  to  his  daughter  Alcmene. 

ElSOn  ('EAeuv),  a  town  in  Bceotia,  near  Ta- 
nagra, 

Eleos  ("EXtoc),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

ElSfhamtInjb  or  Elefhantis  ('EtefavTivii, 
'E/U^avrif  :  now  Jezirahrtl-Zakir  or  Jezirah-tl 
Auotum),  an  island  in  the  Kile,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  to  Syene,  and  seven 
stadia  below  the  Little  Cataract,  was  the  fron- 
tier station  of  Egypt  toward  .Ethiopia,  and  was 
strongly  garrisoned  under  the  Persians  and  the 
Romans.  The  island  was  extremely  fertile,  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree  never  shedding  their 
leaves :  it  had  also  great  quarries.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the  temple 
of  Cnupbis  and  a  Nilometer ;  and  it  is  still  cel- 
ebrated for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 

Elefhantis,  a  Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
(molUt  EUp/umtido*  libdli),  which  are  referred 
to  by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

Elefhenob  ('EXejqvop),  son  of  Cbalcodon 
and  of  Imenargte  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  of 
the  Abantes  in  Eubcea,  whom  he  led  against 
Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen :  he 
was  killed  before  Troy  by  Agenor. 

Elkusib  {'EXevslf,  later  'EXtvaU :  "EXevoiviof: 
now  Leorina  or  Leuina).  1.  A  town  and  demus 
of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
was  situated  northwest  of  Athens,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a' 
magnificent  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  it 
gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone). The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a  fes- 
tival peculiar  to  Eleusia,  which  was  an  inde- 
pendent state;  but  after  the  Eleosiniaoe  had 
been  eonquered  by  the  Athenians  in  the  reign 
of  Ereehtheus,  according  to  tradition,  the  Eleo- 
sinia  became  a  festival  common  to  both  oita>e, 
though  the  superintendence  of  the  festival  re 
maioed  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpns,  the 
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king  of  Eieusis.  For  an  account  of  the  festival, 
vid  Diet,  of  Antiq^  art  ELmranm.— {2.  A  place 
0  in  Egypt,  Dot  far  from  Alexandres,  on  the  Lake 
Mareotts;  it  was  bo  called  from  Elm-sis  in 
Attica.] 

EixoTHfajt  fEXwtfepoi :  •EXevdepevc),  a  town 
in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers*of  Bosotia,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  after- 
ward voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

ELEcrni&fcs  ('EXtvdfyioc),  a  surname  of  Ju- 
piter  (Zeus)  as  the  Deliverer.  Vid  Diet,  of  Ant, 
art.  Elxcthx&ia. 

Elxgthx&sa  ('EXtvOfpva :  rEXtv6epva2o{),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

Eleotbkbus  ('EAjev$cpac :  now  Nahr-el-Kebir, 
i.  e.,  Great  River),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  Pboanice,  rose  in  Mount  Bar- 
gylus,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Lebanon, 
and  fell  into  the  sea  between  Antaradus  and 
Tripoli*. 

Eucius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
King  Noma  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  (elicitbant  or  eeoea- 
bant)  lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  light- 
ning. The  object  of  calling  down  lightning  Was, 
according  to  Livy's  explanation,  to  elicit  prodi- 
gies (adprodigia  elieimda,  liv,  i,  20). 

Eumberhujc      Vid.  Auscl 

ElqiB*,  -ia,  or  Elimkotis  ('Eli/teia,  "EXi/ila, 
'EM/tuJTic),  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged 
to  niyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian 
Mountains  on  the  south  and  the  Tympbeean 
Mountains  on  the  west  Its  inhabitants,  the 
Eiaua  (TEXet/Hurai),  were  Epirots. 

Bus  ('Hltc,  Dor.  VUtf,  'HXtta:  •Harfoc.  Dor. 
"AX-of,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a  country  on 
the  western  coast*  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by 
Achaia  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the  cast,  Mes- 
senia  on  the  south,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the 
west.  The  country  was  fertile,  watered  by  the 
Alphkto  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  oouotry  in  Greece  which  produ- 
ced flax.  The  Pineos  is  the  only  other  river 
in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Elis  was  divided 
into  three  parts  :  1.  Elis  Psoras,  or  Hollow 
Elis  (#  Koih)  llXuf),  the  northern  part,  watered 
by  the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also 
called  Elis. — 2.  Pining  (-7  nutans),  the  middle 
portion,  of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa. — 8.  Tai- 
phylia  ($  tpvfmXia),  the  southern  portion,  of 
which  Pylos  was  the  capital,  lay  between  the 
Alpbeus  and  the  Neda.  In  the  horoic  times  we 
find  the  kingdom  of  Nestor  and  the  PeKdee  in 
the  south  of  Elis,  while  the  north  of  the  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  die  Epeans  ('Eneiot),  with 
whom  soma  jfitoliau  tribes  were  mingled.  On 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraolidss, 
the  jfitolian  chief  Oxylus  received  Elis  as  his 
share  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  the  union  of 
his  JStoKan  and  Dorian  followers  with  the  Epe- 
ans which  formed  the  subsequent  population  of 
the  country,  under  the  general  name  of  Eleans. 
Ehs  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  (Zens)  at  Oiympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honor  of  whom  a  splendid  festival  was  held 
every  four  years.  Vid.  Oltmpia.  In  oonse- 
qnenee  of  this  festival  being  common  to  the 
■whole  of  Greeoe,  the  country  of  Elis  was  de 
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dared  sacred,  and  Ha  inhabitants  possessed! 
priestly  privilege*.  Being  exempt  from  war  and 
the  dangers  of  invasion,*  the  Eleans  became 
prosperous  and  wealthy ;  their  towns  were  un- 
walled,  and  their  country  was  richly  cultivated. 
The  prosperity  of  their  country  was  mined  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  Athenians  were 
the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  counbry; 
and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to  take  part 
in  the  ether  contests  of  the  Greeks.  The  town 
of  Ens  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and  was 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  by  the  in- 
habitants of  eight  villages,  who  united  together, 
and  thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  had 
no  walls,  being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, but  subsequently  it  was  fortified.  The  in- 
habitants of  Elis  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Spartans,  and  by  their  means  destroyed  the 
rival  city  of  Pisa,  and  became  the  ruling  city  in 
the  country,  B.C.  572.  In  the  Pelopooneeian 
war  they  quarrelled  with  the  Spartans  because 
the  latter  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Lepr-eum, 
which  had  revolted  from  Ehs.  The  Eleans  re- 
taliated upon  the  Spartans  by  excluding  them 
from  the  Olympic  games. 

ElIso.     Vid  Alibo. 

Eussa.     Vid  Dim 

ELLdrU  ('EAAoirJo).  1.  A  district  in  the  north 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cena-um,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  disappeared  at 
an  early  period :  the  whole  island  of  Eubcea  is 
sometimes  called  Ellopia. — 2.  An  ancient  name 
of  the  district  about  Dodooa  in  Epirus. 

[Eilopb  rEXXot/-),  son  of  Ion  or  TitbonuB, 
from  whom  Ellopia  was  fabled  to  have  derived 
its  name.] 

ElOut-  fHAup-7),  a  town  of  the  Perrbsebi  in 
Thessaly,  afterward  called  Llmone  (Atifiuvyj). 

Eli-knob  ('EX-rifvup),  one  of  the  companion* 
of  Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe 
into  swine,  and  afterward  back  into  men.  In- 
toxicated with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep 
on  the  roof  of  Circe's  residence,  and  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rise  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  neck. 
When  Ulysses  was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met 
the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who  implored  him  to  burn 
his  body.  After  his  return  to  the  upper  world, 
Ulysses  complied  with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

ElpikIci  ('EXntvlmi),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Callias.  Vid  Oax, 
lias. 

EuisAtxs,  a  people  in  Aquftania,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Their  chfef  town  was 
ElCsa  (near  Eu$e  or  Eaute).  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  Rufinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius. 

Elyh*i,  El* an.     Vid  Eltmaiu. 

Elym Are,  a  district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  River  Eularos  on  the  west  to  the  Oroatis  oa 
the  east,  derived  its  name  from  the  Erymaa  or 
Elymi  ('EXvpaloi,  'EAv/toi),  a  warlike  and  pred- 
atory people,  who  are  also  found  m  the  mount- 
ains of  Great  Media :  in  the  Persian  armies  they 
served  as  archers.  These  Elymag  were  prob- 
ably among  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  north  of  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Guht: 
in  the  Old  Testament  Susiana  is  called  Blam. 

Eltmx     Vid  Eltmus,  Eltmais. 

Elymus  ('EXuuoc),  a  Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previona  to  the 
emigration  of  iEneas,  Elymus  and  iEgestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  bad  settled  oa  the 
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tanks  of  the  River  Orimisns.  When  afterward 
j£ne*s  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  .JSgesta  and  Ely  me.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselves 
EWmi,  after  Eiymus. 

Elybus  (^EXtpof),  a  town  in  the  west  of 
Crete,  south  of  Cydooia. 

ELYsim  ('HXvcior  nediar,  later  simply  HAv- 
•«w^  the  £iytian  field*.  In  Homer  (Od,  iv. 
Ml)  Klysiam  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  dead ;  he  places  it  on  the  west  of  the  earth, 
near  Ocean,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land, 
where  there  is  neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain, 
and  always  fanned  by  the  delightful  breezes  of 
Zephyrus.  Hither  favored  heroes,  like  Mene- 
buia,  pass  without  dying,  and  live  happy  under 
the  rule  of  Rhadamanthys.  The  Elysium  of 
Eesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  the  Isles  of  the  Bless- 
ed {jtaKiipuv  vr/aoi),  which  they  plaoe  in  the 
Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the  fabulous 
island  of  Atlantis.  The  Elysium  of  Virgil  is 
part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

ExathIa  CH/iaBia :  'H/iaffieic),  a  district  of 
Macedonia,  between  the  Haliacraon  and  the 
Alios,  formerly  part  of  Pcsouia,  and  the  original 
seat  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the 
whole  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
neighboring  Thesssly. 

Km  IthIdbs,  the  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king 
of  Emathia. 

Emathios  ('ll/iadum).  1.  Son  of  Tithonus  and 
Aurora  (Eos),  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by 
Hercules, — pi.  An  old  man,  slain  by  Chromis 
at  the  nuptials  of  Perseus.— 8.  A  Trojan,  slain 
by  Liges  in  Italy.] 

ExaduxA  ('E/<aoA</ja),  a  city  of  the  Paropa- 
mUadte  in  Northern  India,  near  the  fortress  of 
Aornos,  sixteen  days'  march  -from  the  Indus 
(Q.Curt.>. 

[EmarrA.     Vid.  Augusta  Exerita,] 

Exxsa  or  ExrasA  ("Efieoa,  'E/uaoa :  'Efuat/- 
ri( :  now  Hum*  or  Horn*),  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of.  the  Orootes,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Apamene,  but  afterward  the  capital  of 
Pteaoiee  Libanesia,  was  in  Strabo's  time  the 
residence  of  independent  Arabian  princes ;  bnt 
under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  colony  with  the 
Jus  Italicnm.  It  is  a  remarkable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  the  native 
city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Se- 
vens, of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the  high 
priesthood  of  the  oelebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Saverus ;  and  also  the  scene 
of  the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and 
Zeoobia,  AD.  273. 

[Exxaos  {'E/ifiaovt :  now  Alhtmt,  near  Lot- 
torn),  a  town  of  Palestine,  on  the  road  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Joppa,  about  ton  miles  from  Lydda: 
snder  the  Romans  it  was  called  Nicorous.1 

EjiMEsip.t  ('Efifuvidai),  a  princely  family  at 
Agrigentum,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the 
mythical  bero  Polynices.  Among  its  members 
we  know  Emmeuides  (from  whom  the  family 
derived  its  name),  the  father  of  .Eneaidamus, 
.  whose  sons,  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  as  victors  at  the  great  games 
of  Greece. 

Exodi  Montes,  or  Exodus,  or  -es,  >r  -ok  (tH 


!  "H/uhU  upq,  rb  'Ufioidv  floor,  or  6  'HuuMc .  now 
Himalaya  Mountain*),  a  range  of  mountains 
north  of  India,  forming  the  prolongation  east 
ward  of  the  Poropamisua.  * 

Empedocles  CE/iireioK^c\  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  B.O.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealths' 
family,  he  joined  the  revolution  in  which  Thras- 
ydajus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  was 
expelled.  His  zeal  in  the  establishment  of  po- 
litical equality  is  said  to  have  been  manifested 
by  his  magnanimous  support  of  the  poor,  by  his 
severity  in  persecuting  the  overbearing  conduct 
of  the  aristocrats,  and  in  his  declining  the  sov- 
ereignty which  was  offered  to  him.  His  bril- 
liant oratory,  his  penetrating  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, and  the  reputation  of  his  marvellous  pow- 
ers, which  he  had  acquired  by  curing  diseases, 
by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing  marshy 
districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and  obnox- 
ious winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a  magician  (yor/c),  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  his  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from 
the  earth  like  a  divine  being,  and  another  re- 
lated that  ha  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of 
Mount  JStna,  that  by  his  sudden  disappearance 
he  might  be  believed  to  be  a  god  ;  but  it  was  add- 
ed that  the  volcano  threw  up  one  of  his  sandals, 
and  thus  revealed  the  manner  of  his  death.  The 
rhetorician  Gorgias  was  a  disciple  of  Emped- 
ocles. The  works  of  Empedocles  were  all  in 
verse.  The  two  most  important  were  a  didac- 
tic poem  on  nature  (Uepl  *tSaeuc ),  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  extant,  and  a  poem, 
entitled  KaBapfioi,  which  seems  to  have  reooin-  * 
mended  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of 
averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lucretius, 
the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of  Em- 
pedocles with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model.  Empedocles  wus  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental 
principles  of  either  school,  although  he  agreed 
with  the  latter  in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of 
souls,  and  in  a  few  other  points.  With  the 
Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of 
nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice  mentions  him 
among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and  places  him 
in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic  philoso- 
phers and  to  Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which 
he  called  the  roots  of  things. 

[ExrdaiA,  also  EmfSeiuh  ('E/iiropiia  'Eji- 
■xopia ;  'Efiitopiov),  the  southern  and  most  fruit- 
fnlpart  of  Byzacium.] 

EmforLe  or  Expokiuk  'E/tnopiai,  TZfmopeUn, 
'E/tiropwv  :  'Efiiropirqf :  now  Ampuria*),  a  town 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hiapania  Tarraoonens is,  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  River  Clodi- 
anus,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  the  town.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phocsans  from  M""lif_ 
and  was  divided  into  two  parts,  at  one  time  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  a  wall ;  the  part  near 
the  coast  being  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  part  toward  the  interior  by  the  Indigetes 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Julius  Cssar 
27° 
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Ito  harbor  ni  modi  frequented :  here  Seipio 
Afriaanus  first  landed  when  be  eame  to  Spain 
La  the  second  Ptmie  war. 

Empdxok  (now  Ampiglione  t),  a  small  town  in 
Latium,  near  Tibur. 

EmpCsa  ("KinrotHra),  a  monstrous  spectre, 
which  was  believed  to  devour  hnman  beings. 
It  could  assume  different  forms,  and  was  seat 
by  Hecate  to  frighten  travellers.  It  was  be- 
lieved usually  to  appear  with  one  leg  of  brass 
and  the  other  of  an  ass,  whence  it  was  called 
ovoou&f  or  dvoKuXj/.  lie  Lamias  and  Mormo- 
lyoeia,  who  assumed  the  form  of  handsome 
women  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  young  men, 
and  then  sucked  their  blood  like  vampires  and 
ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among  the  Em- 
pusas. 

[Eicssdtds  ('EvaioifUM;),  a  son  of  Hippooooo, 
slain  by  the  Oalydonian  boar.] 

ExAalPHdaos  ('Evapftopof),  son  of  Hippo- 
coon,  a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen  when  she  was 
yet  quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  intrust- 
ed the  maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enare- 
phorus  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 

EnuilIdus  ('EyKeXadof),  son  of  Tartarus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed, 
aooording  to  some,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  buried  him  under  Mount 
.(Etna ;  according  to  others,  Minerva  (Athena) 
killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon  him 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

EnchSlm  ('Ey;reAeif,  also  'Eyr.eAfau  *Eyje- 
>joi\,  an  niyrnn  tribe. 

[Emoolfiub,  a  latin  historian,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  AD. :  be  wrote  a  life 
of  Alexander  Severus.] 

Endows  fEvdotoct  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Dtedalus,  whom  be  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete. 
This  statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not 
the  time  at  which  be  lived,  but  the  style  of  art 
which  he  practiced.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  about 
B.C.  560. 

ExoiidoM  ('EvAvfiUiv),  a  youth  distinguished 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story 
for  bis  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about 
Eodymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria, 
and  others,  again,  are  a  combination  of  the  two. 
According  to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a  son 
of  Aethlius  and  Calyce,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Oalyee,  and  succeeded  Aethlius  in  the  kingdom 
of  Elis.  Others  related  that  be  had  come  from 
Elis  to  Mount  Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is 
called  the  Latmian  (Latmiut).  As  he  slept  on 
Latmus,  his  surprising  beauty  wanned  the  cold 
heart  of  Selene  (the  moon),  who  came  down  to 
him,  kissed  him,  and  lay  by  his  side.  His  eter- 
nal sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned  to  different 
causes;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Se- 
lene had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  be  had  fifty  daughters.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  BrhV 
iah  Museum. 

EKafcK  ('Eyuov  'Eyyviov:  'Eyyttvor,  En- 
goinas :  now  &*ngi),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was 
originally  a  town  of  the  Sieuli,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  oolonixed  by  the  Cretans  under  Mi- 
£80 


nos :  it  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  at  On. 
great  mother  of  the  gods. 

[Emopxos  ('Hvunrrvr),  son  of  Thebaus,  char 
ioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Diomedes.1 

Eaipxro  ('Evwrevr).  1.  A  river  in  Thesaur, 
rises  in  mount  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidsna 
near  Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  rental 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  assumed  the  form  of  tat 
god  of  this  river  in  order  to  obtain  potstsaos 
of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with  Enipeua.  SU 
became  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the  mother  oi 
Pelias  and  Helens.  Ovid  relates  (M&,  ri, 
116)  that  Neptune  (Poseidon),  having  attorned 
the  form  of  Enipeua,  became  by  Iphunedta  tat 
father  of  Otns  and  Ephialtes. — 2.  A  small  rirer 
in  Pisatis  (Elis),  flows  into  the  Alpheut  near  its 
mouth. — 3.  A  small  river  in  Macedonia,  vhits 
rises  in  Olympus. 

[Ehipo  ('Evnru),  a  female  slave,  mother  of 
the  poet  Archiloohus.] 

[EiosPi  ('EvunnA  an  ancient  place  in  Arcadia 
(iZ,  2,  608) ;  entirely  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Strsbo.] 

EmrA  or  Hunt*  (*En>a :  'Etwaior :  now  Cat- 
tro  Giovanni),  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of 
the  Siouli  in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Oata&s  to 
Agrigentum,  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island 
(eWaAor  ZuuAtar).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Cera 
(Demeterl  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
this  goddess.  According  to  later  tradition,  it 
was  in  a  flowery  meadow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Eona  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine  (Per- 
sephone), and  the  cave  was  shown  through 
which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  hit  prist. 
Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  was  severer/ 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  at- 
tempted to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians, 

ENKius,  Q,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Ra- 
dios, in  Calabria,  EC.  239.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204,  Cato,  who  wss  then 
quteetor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Eunins  ac- 
companied M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  theJSto- 
lian  campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through 
the  son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  obtained  the  righto  of  a  Roman  dtiien. 
He  dwelt  in  a  humble  bouse  on  the  Aventioe, 
and  maintained  himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor 
to  the  youths  of  the  Roman  nobles.  He  hied 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Seipio  Africanua  He  died  169,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  tht 
Seipio*  and  his  bust  was  allowed  a  place  among 
the  effigies  of  that  noble  house.  Ennius  wat 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  father  of  their 
poetry  (alter  Uowurut,  Hor,  Spiff,  ii,  1,  SO), 
Cicero  calls  him  Subuhvi  poita  Hotter  ;  and  Vir- 
gil was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of  hit 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  of  bis  expressions.  All 
the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments.  His  moat  important  work 
was  an  epic  poem,  ia  dactylic  hexameters,  en- 
titled Annaimm  Libri  XVHL,  being  a  history 
of  Rome,  oommeDoing  with  the  loves  of  Mats 
and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own  times 
The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy  ma/ 
have  been  taken  from  Ennius.    No  great  space, 
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fcowerei,  n  allotted  to  the  earliest  records 
for  the  contest  -with  Hannibal,  which  m  de- 
scribed with  great  mnmtocew,  eommeoeed  with 
the  seventh  book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  pass- 
ed over  altogether.  He  wrote  numerous  trage- 
dies, which  appear  to  hare  been  all  translations 
cr  adaptations  from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of 
the  originals  being  in  most  cases  closely  imi- 
tated. He  wrote  also  a  few  comedies,  and  sev- 
eral other  works,  such  as  Satira,  composed  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  probably  received  their  name;  a 
didactic  poem,  entitled  Epicharmut;  a  pane- 
gyric on  Scipio  ;  Epigrams,  4c  The  best  col- 
leetioa  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hie- 
ronymna  Coramna,  NeapoL,  4to,  1590,  reprint- 
ed -with  considerable  additions  by  Hesselius, 
AmsteL,  4to,  1707. 

[EmeSucs  ('Ewofiof).  1.  A  seerof  Mysia,  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Achilles.— 2.  A  Tro- 
jan, slain  by  Ulysses.] 

Ewopa  ('Ev^ttv),  a  town  in  Measenia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gxa- 


[Eaors  CHvojfi).  1.  A  herdsman,  father,  by  a 
nymph,  of  Satmus. — 2.  A  Greek,  father  of  Oly- 
tomedes.] 

Emnu  f/EvreXXa :  Entellinus,  Entellensis : 
now  JBatMa),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sioani  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  on  the  westean  side, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Entellus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Trojan  Jsgestus.  It  was  sub- 
sequently seized  and  peopled  by  the  Oampanian 
tneroeoaries  of  Dionysius. 

[Estklldb,  a  Trojan  or  Sicilian  hero,  famed 
for  ms  skill  in  athletio  exercises ;  a  companion 
of  JEgatm  (Virgil's  Aeestes),  and,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  encountered  and  vanquished  the 
Trojan  Dares.] 

Ewf  XiJcs  CEmdXiot),  the  Warlike,  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as 
an  epithet  of  Han  (Ares).  At  a  later  tame 
Enyalms  and  Mars  (Ares)  were  distinguished 
as  two  different  gods  of  war;  Enyalius  was 
looked  upon  as  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Enyo, 
or  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Emro. 

Eat o  ('Emu),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns, 
and  accompanies  Mars  (Ares)  in  battles.  Re- 
spectmg  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  vid  Bbl- 

Eord.«a  ('Eopiala,  also  'Eopdta),  a  district 
and  town  in  the  northwest  of  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Eoani  (  "Rapid,  also  'EopoaZoc) 

E6e  ("Hut,  Att  "Euf ),  in  Latin  AcbOra,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa ;  or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Titbonus, 
and  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pus  and  PhaSthon  she  ascended  up  to  heaven 
from  the  River  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  com- 
ing light  of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to 
Morbus.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only 
anaounoes  the  coming  Sun,  but  accompanies 
fcan  throughout  the  day,  and  her  career  is  not 
complete  till  the  evening ;  hence  she  came  to 
be  regarded  at  the  goddess  of  the  daylight,  and 
was  completely  identified  by  the  tragic  writers 
with  Hemera.     She  carried  off  several  youths 


distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such  a*  Oaio<% 
Car  HALua.  and  Trrnoaua,  whence  she  is  called  by 
Ovid  TUhcmia  eonjux.  She  bore  Memnon  to  T> 
thonus.  VuL  Mbiokhi.  By  Astneos  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Zephyrue,  Boreas,  Notus, 
Heosphorus  and  other  stars. 

EpAWaoxDAS  CEva/ucvaviat,  'Eirafuvuyia{\ 
the  Tbeban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Po- 
lvmnis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though 
his  blood  was  noble.  His  dose  and  enduring 
friendship  with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  orig 
inated  in  the  campaign  in  which  they  served  to- 
gether on  the  Spartan  side  against  Mantinea, 
where  Pelopidas  having  fallen  in  a  battle,  ap- 
parently dead,  Epaminondas  protected  his  body 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  B.O.  886. 
After  the  Spartans  had  been  expelled  from 
Thebes,  879,  Epaminondas  took  an  active  part 
in  publio  affairs.  In  871  he  was  one  of  the 
Tbeban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
so  fatal  to  the  Laeedtemonians,  in  which  the 
success  of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
mainly  to  the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  He  it 
was  who  most  strongly  urged  the  giving  battle, 
while  he  employed  all  the  means  m  his  power 
to  raise  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  ex- 
eluding  even  omens  and  oracles,  for  which, 
when  unfavorable,  be  had  but  recently  express- 
ed his  contempt.  In  869  be  was  one  of  the 
generals  in  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Tbebans  ;  and  before  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus be  restored  the  Messenians  to  their  coun- 
try and  established  a  new  city,  named  Messene. 
Ou  their  return  home  Epaminondas  and  Pelop- 
idas were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  com 
mand  beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself 
was  true  enough;  but  they  were  both  honora- 
bly acquitted,  Epaminondas  having  expressed 
his  willingness  to  die  if  the  Tbebans  would  re 
cord  that  he  had  been  put  to  death  because  he 
had  humbled  Sparta  and  taught  his  countrymen 
to  face  and  to  conquer  her  armies.  In  868  he 
again  led  a  Tbeban  army  into  the  Peloponne- 
sus, but  did  not  advance  for,  and  on  his  return 
was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack  which  he 
made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we  find 
him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Tbeban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  Alexander  of  Pberja,  and  which 
was  saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the 
ability  of  Epaminondas.  In  867  be  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  another  force  to  release  Pelopidas, 
and  accomplished  his  object  without  even  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  by  the  mere  prestige  of  hit 
name.  In  866  he*  invaded  the  Peloponnesus 
for  the  third  time,  and  in  862  for  the  fourth 
time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonians  at  Mantinea, 
but  in  the  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  He  was  told  that  his  death 
would  follow  directly  on  the  javelin  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound ;  and  he  would  not  al- 
low this  to  be  done  till  he  had  been  assured  that 
his  shield  waa  safe,  and  that  the  victory  was 
with  his  countrymen.  It  was  a  disputed  point 
by  whose  hand  he  fell :  among  others,  the  honor 
was  assigned  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenopboo. 
Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to  the  supremacy 
of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as  soon  as  ha 
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ated  Both  in  public  and  in  private  life  be  to 
distinguished  by  integrity  aad  uprightness,  and 
be  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lesson*  of  phi- 
losophy, of  -which  he  was  an  ardent  student 

EpafbxodItus  ('Ena+p66tro{).  1.  A  freed- 
man  and  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  He  as- 
listed  Nero  in  billing  himself,  and  he  was  after- 
ward put  to  death  by  Domitian.  The  philoso- 
pher Epiotetus  was  his  freedman. — 2.  M.  Mxr- 
tftjs  EpAFHaoDrnm,  of  dueronea,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, the  slave  and  afterward  the  freedman 
of  Modestus,  the  prarfect  of  Egypt  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  grammatical  works 
and  commentaries. 

EfIphus  ("Ejto^oj-),  sou  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Io,  born  on  the  River  Nile,  after  the  long  wan- 
derings of  his  mother.  He  was  oonoealed  by 
the  Curetes,  at  the  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  but 
was  discovered  by  Io  in  Syria.  He  subsequent- 
ly became  king  of  Egypt,  married  Memphis,  a 
daughter  of  Nilos,  or  according  to  others,  Cas- 
siopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He  had 
a  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  re- 
ceived its  name. 

EriL     Vtd  Ejjb. 

Brirfux  ('Enirtov :  ruins  near  Strobtuex),  a 
town  of  the  Iissii  in  Dalmatia,  with  a  good  har- 
bor. 

Ertog  ('Ethoc).  1.  Son  of  Endymion,  king 
in  Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name. — Son  of  Paoepeus,  went  with 
thirty  ships  from  the  Cyolades  to  Troy.  He  built 
the  wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva 
(Athena). 

Eraferos  ("Eipeaoc :  'E^loiof  :  ruins  near  Aya- 
taluk,  i.  A,  "Aytoj-  deoToyor,  the  title  of  St  John), 
the  chief  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Oarians  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Andrecms,  the  son  of  Codrus, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It 
stood  a  little  south  of  the  River  Cayster,  near 
its  mouth,  where  a  marshy  plain,  extending 
south  from  the  river,  is  bounded  by  two  hills, 
Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  east,  and  Coressus  on 
the  south.  The  city  was  built  originally  on 
Mount  Ooressus,  but  m  the  time  of  Croesus,  the 
people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the  valley, 
whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  Mount 
Prion.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  was 
a  lake,  communicating  with  the  Cayster,  and 
forming  the  inner  harbor,  now  a  marsh ;  the 
outer  harbor  (»ravop/«>f)  was  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  plain,  east  of  the 
lake,  and  northeast  of  the  city,  beyond  its  walls, 
stood  the  oelebrated  temple  of  Duma  (Artemis), 
which  was  built  in  the  sixth  century  B.0,  by 
an  architect  named  Cbersiphron,  and,  after  be- 
ing burned  down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night 
on  which  Alexander  the  Great  waa  born  (Octo- 
ber 18-14,  EC.  858),  was  restored  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  all  the  Ionian  states,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  wanders  of  the  world :  nothing 
now  remains  of  the  temple  except  some  traces 
of  its  foundations.  The  temple  was  also  cele- 
brated as  an  asylum  till  Augustus  deprived  it 
of  that  privilege.  The  other  buildings  at  Ephe- 
•us,  of  which  there  are  any  ruins,  are  the  agora, 
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theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  batha, 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympius  aad  of  Julius 
Canar,  and  a  large  building  near  the  inner  har- 
bor: the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also 
be  traced.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Epherat 
fell  under  the  power  successively  of  Croaeua,  tht 
Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Romans, 
It  was  always  very  flourishing,  and  became 
even  more  so  as  the  other  Ionian  cities  decay- 
ed. It  was  greatly  favored  by  its  Greek  rulers, 
especially  by  Lysimachua,  who,  in  honor  of  hi* 
second  wife,  gave  it  her  name,  Arsinoe,  which, 
however,  it  did  not  long  retain.  Attains  U. 
Philadelphia  constructed  docks  for  it  and  im- 
proved its  harbors.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Chorea, 
both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  labored  in  it, 
and  addressed  epistles  to  the  Church  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  th* 
rank,and  power  of  a  patriarch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbors,  made  it  the  chief  em- 
porium for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the 
Taurus ;  and  its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  its  harbors  by  the  deposits  of 
the  Cayster.  In  the  earliest  times  Ephesus  was 
called  by  various  names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morgee, 
Smyrna  Tracheia,  Samornia,  and  Ptelea. 

Ephialtks  fEe^cevtrar)-  1.  One  of  the  Akidav 
Vid.  Aloeus.— 2.  A  Maliao,  who  in  B.O.  480, 
when  Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  guided  a  body  of  Persians  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. — 8.  An  Athenjaa 
statesman,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Peri- 
cles, whom  he  assisted  in  carrying  his  political 
measures.  He  is  mentioned  in  particular  as 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abridgment  of  the 
power  of  the  Areopagus  which  inflicted  sock 
a  blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and  against 
which  the  Eummide*  of  iEschylus  was  directed. 
His  servioes  to  the  democratic  cause  excited  the 
ronoorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
led  to  his  assassination  during  the  night,  proba- 
bly in  456. — [4.  An  Athenian  orator,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Macedonians  ;  Alexander  demanded 
his  surrender  to  him  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes.] 

Efhd>pus  ('E^(inrof).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  [A  few  fragments  oaly 
remain,  which  are  given  by  Meineke  in  his 
Fragm.  Comie.  Gtrac^  voL  ii,  p.  667-66.} — 2.  Of 
Olynthus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexander  tine 
Great 

EpHoacs  ('Eftopof),  of  Cyme  in  jEoiis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about'  B. 
0.  840.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isoarates, 
of  whose  pupils  he  and  Theopompus  were  con- 
sidered the  most  distinguished.  On  the  advio* 
of  Theopompus  he  wrote  A  History  (Tartfiln) 
in  thirty  books,  which  began  with  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidte,  and  came  down  to  the  siege  ejf 
Perinthu*  in  841.  It  treated  of  the  history  of 
the  barbarian*  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  and  i 
thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  universal . 
tory  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece.  T\  > 
braced  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ya 
and  each  of  the  thirty  books  contained  a  •••■ 
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ntvetpvtion  of  tb*  history,  which  formed  a  com- 
plete whole  by  itself,  Epboras  did  not  live  to 
templet*  the  work,  and  it  was  flanked  by  hit 
an  DefQopiubM.  Diyllos  began  his  history  at 
the  point  at  which  the  work  of  Ephoras  left  oft 
Ephoras  also  wrote  a  few  other  work*  of  lea* 
importance,  of  whieh  the  titles  only  are  pre- 
served by  the  grammarians.  Of  the  history 
likewise  we  have  nothing  bat  fragments.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  end  polished  style,  but 
i  at  the  same  tuna  deficient  in  power  and 


energy.  Epboras  appears  to  hare  been  faithfol 
sad  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  bat  be 
did  net  always  follow  the  best  authorities,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  be  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Tbosydidea,  and  ieno- 
phon,  on  points  on  whieh  they  are  entitled  to 
credit.  Diodorus  Sieulus  made  great  use  of  the 
work  of  Ephoras.  The  fragments  of  bis  work 
hare  been  published  by  Marx,  Oarlsruhe,  1816, 
and  in  Muller's  tSrogm.  HUtorioor.  Orms.,  toL 
L,  Paris,  1841. 

[BrSTSATiA  ("E*wJar«o),  a  fountain-nymph, 
who  carried  off  Hylas,  the  favorite  of  Heroules.1 

Ersrf sa  {'Efipa).  1.  The  anoient  name  of 
Corinth.  Vid  Coaornros. — 2.  An  anoient  town 
of  the  Pelaagi,  near  the  River  Selleis,  in  Elis. — 
1  A  town  in  Theasaly,  afterward  called  CaA- 
m>Ki— 4.  A  town  in  Epirus,  afterward  called 
CwBTmnsv— 6.  A  small  town  in  the  district  of 
Agnea,  in  JStolia. 

[Ethtba  ('Eatipa),  a  female  companion  of  Oy- 
rene,  the  mother  of  Aristteus.] 

EnoAafs  fEirucdTrra/),  commonly  called  Jo 

OASTC 

EnakPfltsiA  ('Enuaiftiaia :  TZxuntfqatoc),  a 
demos  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  (Eneis. 

[Emcbaeis  ('Enlxaptci  a  freedwoman  of  bad 
repute,  implicated  in  the  oonspiraey  of  Piso 
against  the  life  of  Nero,  AD.  66 :  she  was  pot 
to  the  severest  torture  in  order  to  compel  her 
to  rlisslosn  what  she  knew  of  the  coospiraoy, 
but  to  no  purpose :  nothing  could  extort  any 
confession  from  her,  and  she  finally  escaped 
further  torture  by  strangling  herself.] 

EnoBASjfus  ('Eirlxap/toc),  the  chief  eomie 
poet  among  the  Dorians,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Oos  about  BO.  540.  His  father,  Elothales, 
was  a  physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asolepiade. 
At  the  age  of  three  months,  Epieharmna  was 
carried  to  Megan,  in  Sicily ;  thence  he  remov- 
ed to  Syracuse  when  Megara  was  destroyed 
by  Gelon  (484  or  488).  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epicharmua  associated  with  the  other  great 
writers  of  the  time,  and  among  them  with 
iffsrhjlm  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (460), 
or,  according  to  Lueian,  ninety-seven  (448). 
Epicharmos  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
sad  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical. He  is  said  to  have  followed  for 
soma  time  his  father's  profession  of  medicine ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  eommenee  writ- 
ing comedies  till  hi*  removal  to  Syracuse. 
Oocxedv  had  for  tome  time  existed  at  Megara 
m  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara  on 
the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  whieh  towns  disputed 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  comedy. 
Bob  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megara  before 


Epiebarmua  seems  to  have  been  little  mora 
than  a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together 
with  Pbormis,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  and  in- 
troduced a  regular  plot  The  number  of  hi* 
comedies  is  differently  stated  at  fifty-two,  or  at 
thirty-five.  There  are  still  extant  thirty-five 
titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  mytholog- 
ical subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  donbt  very  much 
resembled  the  sstyno  dramas  of  the  Athenians. 
But  besides  mythology,  Epioharmus  wrote  on 
"  ioaX  moral,  relating  to  men- 


other  subjects,  politic  , 

ners  sod  customs,  dec.  The  style  of  his  plays 
appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
broad  buffoonery  which  distinguished  the  old 
Megarian  comedy,  and  of  the  sententious  wis 
dom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.  His  lan- 
guage was  remarkably  elegant :  he  was  celebra- 
ted for  his  choice  of  epithets :  his  plays  abound- 
ed, as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  philo- 
sophical and  moral  maxims.  He  was  imitated 
by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we  learn 
from  the  line  of  Horace  (Epittn  ii,  1, 68), 
"  PUnttu  ad  exemplar  Siouli  properan  Epiohiurmi." 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  char 
acter  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first 
found  in  Epioharmus. 

EpicKiMion  Looai.     Vid  Locus. 

Epicratbs  ('Emicodnjf).  1.  An  Athenian, 
took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty  tyrants ; 
but  afterward,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  king  Artaxerxes,  he  was  accused  of 
corruption  in  receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes. 
He  appears  to  have  been  acquitted  this  time ; 
but  he  was  tried  on  a  later  occasion,  on  another 
charge  of  corruption,  and  only  escaped  death 
by  a  voluntary  exile.  He  was  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets  for  his  large  beard,  and  for  this 
reason  was  called  oaittoQopoc. — 2.  Of  Ambracia, 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  oomedy. 

EriOTiTus  ('ExUniTof),  of  Hierapoli*  in 
Phrygia,  a  celebrated  Stow  philosopher,  was  a 
freedmen  of  Epaphrqditus,  who  was  himself  a 
freedman  of  Nero.  Vid  Efaphboditvs.  He 
lived  and  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  at 
Nioopolis  in  Epirus,  Although  he  was  favored 
by  Hadrian,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  return- 
ed to  Borne;  for  the  discourses  which  Arrian 
took  down  in  writing  were  delivered  by  Eplcte- 
tus  when  an  old  man  at  Nioopolis.  Only  a  few 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded,  such  as 
his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in  different 
ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants.  Epiote- 
tus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  {Enchiridion^,  which  bears  hit 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight 
books,  from  which,  though  four  are  lost,  we  are 
enabled  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  Epiotetas  conceived  and  taught  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  Vid  Abbiasub.  Bung  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  he  aim- 
ed in  his  discourses  st  nothing  else  but  wiuoing 
the  minds  of  bis  hearers  to  that  whieh  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  impres 
sion  which  they  produced. 

EhotStus  Phbyoia.     Vid  Phrygia. 
i     EnoOans  ('Errfcwvaof),  a  celebrated  Greek 
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podosopher,  and  the  founder  of  a  philosophical 
school,  called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He 
W  a  son  of  Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and  was 
bom  B.C.  842,  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  where 
his  father  had  settled  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
eleruehi ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Attic  demos 
of  Gargettus,  and  heuce  is  sometimes  called 
the  Gargettian.  (Cie,  ad  Fool,  it,  16.)  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  Kpienrns  came  to  Athens, 
and  there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  academy. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colo- 

C,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Mytilene  and 
psacus,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged 
for  five  years  in  teaching  philosophy.  In  806, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-fire,  he 
again  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for 
eighty  mints  a  garden — the  famous  lijnot  'Eirt- 
Kovpov — in  which  he  established  his  philosoph- 
ical school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  tem- 
perate and  cheerful;  and  the  aspersions  of 
comic  poets  and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were 
opposed  to  bis  philosophy,  and  describe  him  as 
a  person  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not 
seem  entitled  to  the  least  credit  He  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  in  270,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, which  he  endured  with  truly  philosophic- 
al patience  and  courage.  Epicurus  is  said  to 
have  written  three  hundred  volumes.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  one  On  Nature  (Jlcpl 
vvowr),  in  thirty-seven  books.  All  his  works 
are  lost;  but  some  fragments  of  the  work  on 
Nature  were  found  among  rolls  at  Hercula- 
neum,  and  were  pubb'shed  by  Orelli,  Lips,  1818. 
In  his  philosophical  system,  Epicurus  prided 
himself  in  being  independent  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  was  in  reality  indebted  both  to 
Demooritos  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epicurus  made 
ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his  philosoph- 
ical system,  since  he  regarded  human  happi- 
ness as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy.  His 
ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma '  of 
the  Cyrenaics,  that  pleasure  constitutes  the 
highest  happiness,  and  must  consequently  be 
the  end  of  all  human  exertions.  Epicurus, 
however,  developed  and  ennobled  this  theory 
jn  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit 
of  hi*  philosophy,  and  which  gained  for  him  so 
many  friends  and  admirers  both  in  antiquity 
and  in  modern  times.  Pleasure  with  him  was 
not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  sensa- 
tion, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting 
and  imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble 
mental  enjoyments,  that  is,  in  dropaffa  and 
iirovia,  or  the  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all 
influences  which  disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind, 
and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is  the  result 
of  it  The  twnmum  bomtm,  according  to  him, 
consisted  in  this  peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was 
based  upon  fpoix/nr,  which  he  described  as  the 
beginning  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of 
ail  virtues,  and  which  he  himself  therefore  oc- 
casionally treated  as  the  highest  good  itself 
In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he  fol- 
lowed the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus 
and  Diagoras.  His  views  are  well  known  from 
Lneretius's  poem  Dt  JRtrvm  Natwra.  We  ob- 
tain oui  knowledge  and  font  oui  ooneep'ions 
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of  things,  according  to  him,  through  ASoXm,  in 
images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  oar  minds. 
Such  a  theory  is  destructive  of  all  absolati 
troth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impression  una 
our  senses  of  feelings  is  substituted  for  it  Its 
deficiencies  of  bis  system  are  most  striking  is 
his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  goi, 
like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  sad 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  ci&vX* 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into 
our  minds.  They  were  and  always  had  bees 
in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  laborious  bnstnea 
of  creating  the  world;  and  as  the  govenuncBt 
of  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  happi- 
ness, he  conceived  them  as  exercising  no  b- 
flaence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man  Tat 
pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  numerous,  sas 
were  attached  to  their  master  in  a  maimer 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  is  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  But  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils,  there 
is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  has  been  so 
violently  attacked  as  Epicurus.  This  has  been 
owing  partly  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  bit 
philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  conduct  of  m<a 
who  called  themselves  Epicureans,  and  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  his 
ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand-maid  of  a 
sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sensual  pleasures. 

Eriof  des  fEmxvdiK'),  a  Syraensan  by  origin, 
but  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates, 
with  much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hsmribtl, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Oamua  (B.C.  216),  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse  sent  to  make  overtures  to  Hanmbel, 
that  general  selected  the  two  brothers  as  ha 
envoys  to  Syracuse.  They  soon  induced  the 
young  king  to  desert  the  Roman  alliance.  Upon 
the  murder  of  Hieronymus  shortly  after,  they 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Oarthiginian  party  at 
Syracuse,  and  eventually  became  masters  of 
the  city,  which  they  defended  against  afaieel- 
lus.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentom  when  bt 
saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epidamkus.     Vid  DvasHAOHitnc. 

EpiDAuans('Ejri<5ot)oo{-:'EffH>o^>tt»r).  \.{So* 
Epidauro),  a  town  in  Argolis,  on  the  Barons 
Gulf,  formed  with  its  territory  ErmAutiifEn- 
iavpia),  a  district  independent  of  Argot,  tad 
was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  rat 
Romans.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Iodj- 
ans  and  Carians,  whence  it  was  called  Epuxnu, 
but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dorians  nnder  D» 
pbontes,  who  thus  became  the  ruhng  rue, 
Epidanrus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
./Esculapius,  and  was  to  this  circumstance  ia- 
debted  for  its  importance.  The  temple  of  tint 
god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ia 
Greece,  was  situated  about  five  must  south- 
west of  Epjdaurus.  A  few  ruins  of  it  are  atiH 
extant  The  worship  of  JSseulapins  was  hv 
|  troduoed  into  Rome  from  Epidanrus.  Vid  £*■ 
'oolafiob. — 2.  Sumamed  Iaxsju  ($  At/aipA: 
'  now  Manembana  or  Old  MeUvatia),  a  town  ia 
!  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  said  to  have 
I  been  founded  by  Epidanrus  in  Argolis,  possets 
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ed  a  good  harbor/— 8.  (Now  OH  JRagwn),  a 
town  in  Dahnatia. 

EpidzlIp*  fEirud/Awv),  a  town  in  Xaoonia, 
oo  tbe  eastern  coast,  south  of  Bpidaurus  Limera, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the 
god,  which,  once  thrown  into  the  tea  at  Delos, 
it  said  to  hare  eome  to  land  at  this  place. 

[Epidii  ('EirfoW),  a  people  in  ancient  Britain, 
dwelt  on  Epidium,  the  long  peninsula  on  the 
western  eoast  (now  Oanh/rt),  whose  southern 
point  forms  tbe  Error™  PaoMOirroarox  ('Eiu- 
iav,  'Axgov,  now  Mull  of  Cantyre.] 

Erioixxs  ('EirtyeV^f).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flonrisbed  abont  B.O.  880. 
— 2.  Of  Sieyoo,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  pre- 
ceded Tbespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable 
that  Epigenes  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
old  ditbyrambic  and  satyrieal  rpay^iia  other 
subjects  than  the  original  one  of  the  fortunes  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus); — 8.  Of  Bytantiom,  a  Greek 
astronomer,  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  and 
Ceosorinos.  He  professed  to  hare  studied  in 
Chaldea,  but  his  date  is  uncertain. 

[ErtoiTB  ('Eiretyevc),  of  Budeum  in  Tbessaly, 
followed  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
slam  by  Hector.] 

ErleoHi  ('Eirlyovoi),  that  is,  "  the  Descend- 
ants," the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the 
sons  of  the  seven  heroes  who  perished  before 
Thebes.  VuL  Ashastcs.  Ten  years  after  their 
death,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes 
marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their  fathers. 
The  names  of  tbe  Epigoni  are  not  tbe  same  in 
all  accounts;  but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alenueon,  JSgialeos,  Diomedes,  Promachus, 
Stbenelos,  Tbersander,  and  Euryatas.  Alenueon 
nodertook  the  command,  in  accordance  with  an 
oracle,  and  collected  a  cousUerable  body  of 
Argfres.  The  Tbebans  marched  out  against 
the  enemy,  under  tbe  command  of  Laodamas, 
after  whose  death  they  fled  into  the  city. 
On  the  part  of  the  Epigoni,  JEgialeus  bad 
fallen.  The  seer  Tireekg,  knowing  that  the  city 
was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took  pos- 
session of  Thebes,  and  razed  it  to  tbe  ground. 
They  sent  a  portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  to  Delphi,  and  then 
returned  to  Peloponnesus.  The  war  of  the 
Epigoni  was  made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic 
poems. 

EpmznIdks  ('Eirifieviiric).  1.  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to 
a  great  extent  mythical  He  was  reckoned 
among  the  Curetes,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
eon  of  a  nymph.  He  was  a  native  of  Phsestus 
in  Crete,  and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  bis  life  at  Cnosus,  whence  he  is  some- 
times called  a  Cnosian.  There  is  a  legend  that, 
when  a  boy,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in 
search  of  a  sheep,  and  that,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  beat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  he  went  into  a 
cave,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  fifty-seven  years.  On  waking  and  re- 
turning  home,  he  found,  to  bis  great  amazement, 
that  ha  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  164, 167,  or  even  of  229  yean. 


His  visit  to  Athens,  however,  is  an  mstoriea] 
foot,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Attiani.ni, 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  eonsequenee  of 
the  crime  of  Oylon  (nd.  Ctxoh),  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery. 
The  god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  puri- 
fied, and  the  Athenians  invited  Ephnenides  to 
eome  and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimen 
ides  accordingly  came  to  Athens,  about  6»6,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  eonsequenee  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by- 
some  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Oreeoe ;  but 
all  that  tradition  has  handed  down  about  him 
suggests  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
the  seven ;  be  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  priestly  bards  and  sages  who  are  generally 
comprised  under  the  name  of  tbe  Orphici.  Many 
works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  attributed 
to  him  by  the  ancients,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  baa 
preserved  (TUut,  i,  12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  bis 
against  the  Cretans. 
ErtuftrmtcB.      Vtd.   Promzthkos    and  Pas- 

DOBA. 

EnpttX.fis,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochns  XL,  kings  of  Syria. 

EhphahIa  or  -1a  ('EmoWeto).  1.  In  Syria 
(in  the  Old  Testament,  Hamath:  now  Hamaky 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Orontes,  an  early  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  ; 
may  be  presumed,  from  its  later  name,  to  have 
been  restored  or  improved  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes. — 2.  In  Asia  Minor  (now  Urtin),  on  tbe 
southeastern  border  of  Cilicia,  dose  to  the  Pylat 
Amanides,  was  formerly  called  OMandtts,  and 
probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with 
some  of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered, 
There  were  some  other  Asiatio  cities  of  til* 
name. 

ErrraANica  fEirteVtvtor),  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  was  born  near  Eleutberopolia,  in  Pales- 
tine, about  AD.  820,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
went  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but 
afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks, 
and  by  them  was  made  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  monastio  life.  He  returned  to  Palestine, 
and  lived  there  for  some  time  as  a  monk,  having 
founded  a  monastery  near  his  native  place.  In 
AD.  867  he  was  obosen  bishop  of  Constant!*, 
the  metropolis  of  Cyprus,  formerly  called  Sala- 
mi*. His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  reading,  for  be  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Latin.  But  be  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy, 
and  especially  to  Origen's  errors.  He  died  402. 
His  most  important  work  is  entitled  Panarivm, 
being  a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and 
Lips,  1682,  with  a  commentary  by  Valesiua. 

EripflL*.     Vid.  Stbacd&«. 

Erfatrs  ("Hiretpoc :  "Hiretpartjc ,  fern.  Hire ipd 
tic  :  now  Albania),  that  is,  "tbe  main  land,''  a 
country  in  the  northwest  of  Greece,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Corcyra  and  the  other  isb 
ands  off  the  coast  Homer  gives  tbe  name  of 
Epirus  to  tbe  whole  of  the  western  eoast  of 
185 
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Ckceee,  torn  including  Annu  in  it 
was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  liaeedonis  m  the 
north,  by  Thessaly  on  the  east,  by  Acamsnia 
and  the  Ambraeian  Gulf  on  the  sooth,  and  by 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west  Hie  principal 
mountains  were  the  Aerooenuam,  forming  the 
northwestern  boundary;  besides  which  there 
were  the  mountains  Tomarns  in  the  east,  and 
Crania  in  the  sooth.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Celydnus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthns. 
The  inhabitants  of  Epiras  were  nnmerons,  bat 
were  not  ot  pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original 
population  appears  to  have  been  Pelasgie ;  and 
the  ancient  oracle  of  Dodooa  in  the  country  was 
always  regarded  as  of  Pelasgio  origin.  These 
Pelasgians  were  subsequently  mingled  with  Bly- 
rians  who  at  various  times  invaded  Epirus  and 
settled  in  the  country.  Epirus  eontained  four- 
teen different  tribes.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  Chaohzs,  Tbxspboti,  and 
MouMst,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  the  country,  Chaomia, 
Thbbpbotia,  and  MoLoasis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes. 
The  Moloesisn  princes,  who  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemns),  son  of  Achil- 
les, subsequently  acquired  the  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  oountry,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of 
Epirus.  The  first  who  bore  this  title  was 
Alexander,  who  invaded  Italy  to  assist  the  Ta- 
rentines  against  the  Luoanians  and  Bruttii,  and 
perished  at  the  battle  of  Pandosia,  B.O.  826. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  later  kings  was  P»- 
rhcs,  who  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans. 
About  B.O.  200  the  Epirots  established  a  repub- 
lic: and  the  Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Phil- 
ip, 197,  guaranteed  its  independence.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epirots 
afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  iFimilinn 
Paulas  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed 
seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  devastation. 

EpIbus  Nova.     Vxd.  Illtoook. 

[Efisthznbs  ('EkuOouk),  ■  of  Amphipolis, 
commander  of  the  Greek  peuastss  in  the  army 
of  the  younger  Gyros  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.] 

[Epiaroa  ('Enlarop),  a  Trojan,  slain  by  Patro- 
elus  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  Achilles.] 

[Epistbophus  CEnUrrpojot).  1.  Son  of  Iphi- 
tus,  leader  of  the  Phooians  in  the  Trojan  war. — 
S.  Of  Alybe,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans^-8.  Sonof 
Eoenus,  king  of  Lymessus.] 

EpSna  (from  eput,  that  is,  equut),  a  Roman 
goddess,  the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of 
her,  either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently 
seen  in  the  niches  of  stables. 

Epopbcb  ('EirtMrny).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Cauaoe,  came  from  Thessaly  to 
Bicyon,  of  which  place  he  became  king.  He  car- 
ried away  from  Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope, 
daughter  of  Kyoteus,  who  therefore  made  war 
upon  Epopeus.  The  two  kings  died  of  the 
wounds  which  they  received  in  the  war. — 2.  One 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  attempted  to 
carry  off  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  but  were  changed 
by  the  god  into  dolphins. 

EpobsdIa  (now  Ivrta\  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal 
rina,  on  the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi, 

ate 


cokmised  by  the  Romans,  BA  100,  oa  the  em 
msnd  of  the  Sibylline  books,  to  serve  as  a  bol- 
wark  against  the  neighboring  Alpine  tribes. 

Epoxxdobix,  a  chieftain  of  the  JE&w,  was  oos 
of  the  commanders  of  the  ./Eduau  cavalry  whisk 
was  sent  to  Ctesar's  aid  against  Verangetorixia 
B.C.  52,  but  he^unuelf  revolted  soon  afterward 
and Joked  the  enemy. 

[EpClo,  a  Rutulian  hero  in  the  jEneid,slaiB  bj 
Achates.] 

[Eptaxa  ('Exvufa),  queen  of  Cilioa,  wife  c 
King  Syennesis,  brought  large  sums  of  money  ts 
Oyrns  to  aid  him  in  paying  his  troops.] 

Erf  tub,  a  Trojan,  father  of  Periphas,  who  wst 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  tht 
patrooymio  Epytides.    . 

Eojosera  Qlirmof),  a  surname  of  several  di 
vinities,  but  especially  of  Neptune  (Poseides^ 
who  had  created  the  horse,  and  in  whose  hour 
horse-races  were  held. 

Equds  TCrfous  or  jEqdom  TCtIcok,  a  sosO 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samninm,  twenty-one  mitt 
from  Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Hones 
(Sat,  i,  6,  87)  supposes,  but  without  snffiwnt 
reasons,  that  it  is  the  town,  qved  term  iietnmm 
est 

Erm  CEpai :  now  Sighajikf),  a  small  bat 
strong  sea-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  north 
of  Teoa. 

EbXna,  a  town  in  Mount  A  mantis,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Eleutberocilioes  in  the  time  of  CSesro. 

EbanhobSab  ('Epawo66ac  :  now  (hmduk).  s 
river  of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

EbabikIbxs  (Epaotvidtic),  one  of  the  Atbenisi 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  the  Argmusav  Be 
was  among  the  six  commanders  who  returned  ts 
Athens  after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death, 
B.0.  406. 

EbasIbtw  ('Epaalvof).  I.  (Now  Ktphaian), 
the  chief  river  in  Argohs,  rises  in  the  Lake  Sfep*- 
phalus,  then  disappears  under  the  earth,  rues 
again  out  of  the  mountain  Chaon,  and,  after  re 
oeiving  the  River  Phrixua,  flows  through  ths 
Lenussn  marsh  into  the  Argolic  Gull — 2.  A 
small  river  near  Brauron  in  Attica. 

EbasistbXtus  {'EpaolarpaTos).  L  A  oedebrs- 
ted  physician  and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  InBs  is 
the  island  of  Ceos.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cbrysip- 
pus  of  Onidos,  of  Hetrodorus,  and  apparently  it 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  from  B.C.  800  ts 
260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  where  be  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  discovering  that  tht 
illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's  eldest  son,  wss 
owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  Strata- 
nioe,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  De- 
metrius Polioroetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lstelj 
married.  Erasistratus  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be 
a  celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  prac- 
tice in  his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  ins  an- 
atomical studies  without  interruption.  He  pros- 
ecuted his  experiments  in  this  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  with  great  sueoess,  and  with  men 
ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals 
alive.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers, 
and  a  m^wKnnH  school  bearing  his  ■»■""?  continued 
to  Exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia,  about  the  beginssnr, 
of  the  Christian  era.— 2.  One  of  the  thirtj  ty- 
rants  in  Athens.) 
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Ek2rfttjt  fEpartdru),  an  illustrious  family  of 
lalyeus  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetus  and  his 
son  Diagoras  belonged 

Ekato  ('Eparu).  1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  moth- 
er of  Eatfos  and  Aptridas.  FidL  Aecas.— 2.  One 
eftbeMnses.     Vii  Mus* 

BaAToaTMima  ('EparoooVviff),  of  Oyrene,  -was 
hots  RO.  216.  He  first  studied  in  his  native 
sky  and  then  at  Athens.  He  was  taught  by 
Anston  of  Chios,  the  philosopher ;  Ljsanias  of  ' 
Gyrene,  the  grammarian ;  and  CalHmaehus,  the 
poet  He  left  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptole- 
my Erei-getee,  who  plaeed  him  over  the  library 
at  Alexandres,  Hero  he  continued  till  the  reign 
ef  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  about  RO.  196,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
hiving  lost  his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  and 
wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
then  cultivated — astronomy,  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He  is 
•apposed  to  have  constructed  the  large  ormtila 
or  fixed  areolar  instruments  which  were  long 
bow  at  Alexandres.  His  works  have  perish- 
es, with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  His 
Boat  celebrated  work  was  a  systematic  treatise 
on  geography,  entiled  Ttaypa+uui,  in  three 
books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors  from  the  earliest  to 
his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  accord- 
fag  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe.  The  seo- 
tond  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
awd  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  third  book  contained  political 
geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various 
ecnmtnea,  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  trav- 
ellers and  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he 
drew  a  line  parallel  with  the  equator,  running 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  east 
ef  Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
•nth  into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this 
work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth,  in  which 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates 
were  marked  according  to  his  own  improved 
measurements.  This  important  work  or  Era- 
tosthenes forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  wri- 
ters, made  great  use  of  it  Eratosthenes  also 
wrote  two  poems  on  astronomical  subjects :  one 
(■titled  "Ep/d}f  or  Karaortoto/jol,  which  treat- 
ed of  the  constellations;  and  another  entitled 
"Bptydtn;  but  the  poem  KaraoTtpiouoi,  which 
at  etfll  extant  under  his  name,  is  not  the  work 
ef  Eratosthenes.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  ehro- 
nalogieal  work  entitled  Xpovoypafla,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  import- 
ant events  in  literary  as  well  as  poUtioal  his- 
torv.  lie  most  celebrated  of  bis  grammatical 
works  was  On  tin  Old  Attu  (Jornada  (Ilepi  rfc 
'Apjrafar  Ko/iaiiaA  The  best  collection  of  his 
fragments  is  by  Bernhardy,  JSratcxtltemea,  Be- 
nt, 1882. 

Eanssoa  fEpftjowor %  a  tows  in  Sicily,  north- 
east of  Agngentnm,  near  the  sources  of  the 


Acragas,  which  must  not  be  oonfounded  with 
the  town  Herbeesua,  near  Syracuse. 

Ebota  (EipxTtj  or  Elpxrai),  a  fortress  in  Sici- 
ly, on  a  hill,  with  a  harbor  near  Panorama, 

Embus  ("Epr%),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  uEther 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  un 
der  the  earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass 
into  Hades. 

Ebechthxum.     Vid.  Eriohthoiiius. 

Ekchtheus.     Vid.  EmoBTHOinua. 

JEeembi  (JEpt/iSot),  a  people  mentioned  in  the 
yesey  (iv.,  84)  in  connection  with  the  Sidoni- 
ans  and  Ethiopians;  according  to  Strabo,  a 
Troglodytie  people  in  Arabia.] 

E&xscs  or  Eesssos  ('Eptaoc,  "Eptooot:  'Epe- 
etof),  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  the  birth-place  of  Theophrastus  and 
Phanias,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Sappho. 

£Eaxntxus  ('Eper/teic,  i.  «,  "  rowtr'),  a  Phaa- 
aeian  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated  during 
the  stay  of  Ulysses  in  Phaeaoia.] 

EsxibJa  ('Eptrpta:  'Eptrpuif.  now  JPalcro- 
Ckutro),  an  ancient  and  important  town  in  En- 
bcea,  on  the  Euripus,  with  a  celebrated  harbor 
Porthmos  (now  Porto  Bvfalo),  was  founded  by 
the  Athenians,  but  had  a  mixed  population, 
among  which  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Dorians.  Its  commerce  and  navy  raised  it  in 
early  times  to  importance;  it  oonteoded  with 
Chaleia  for  the  supremacy  of  Eubosa;  it  ruled 
over  several  of  the  neighboring  islands,  and 
planted  colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  RO.  490,  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into 
slavery.  Those  who  were  left  behind  built,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  old  city,  the  town  of 
New  Eretria,  which,  however,  never  became  a 
place  of  importance. — 2.  A  town  in  Fhthiotis,  in 
Theeaaly,  near  Pharaalua, 

[Ekbtom  ('Hpirrov,  now  Omtonet),  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Tiber,  which,  under 
the  Roman  rule,  sank  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance: in  Strabo's  time  it  was  little  more 
than  a  village.] 

[EaxDTuXLioif  ('EpnOaXiuv),  leader  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  Pylians,  fought  in  the 
armor  of  Areithdus ;  he  was  slain  by  Nestor.] 

ErgInus  ('Epytvoc),  son  of  Olymenos,  long  of 
Orchomenos.  After  Olymenus  nsd  been  killed 
at  Thebes,  Erginns,  who  succeeded  him,  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  oxen. 
The  Thebans  were  released  from  the  payment 
of  this  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  killed  Erginus. 

JEkIbou  ('EptoVua,  poet  Uepf&ua).  1.  Sec- 
wife  of  Aloeus,  consequently  step-mother 
of  the  Alo'ida) :  when  these  had  confined  Mars 
in  chains,  Eriboja  disclosed  to  Mercury  the  place 
where  he  was  imprisoned; — 2.  Wife  of  Tela- 
moo,  mother  of  Ajax;  is  sometimes  called  Per 
iboea.] 

EiuoHTHOifios  ('EptxOovtot)  or  Ebxobtbkcs 
('Eorxdevf).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person;  but  later 
writers  mention  two  heroes,  one  of  whom  is 
usually  called  Erichthonras  or  Ereehtheus  1, 
and  the  other  Ereehtheus  II  Homer  knows 
only  one  Ereehtheus,  as  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Athens ;  and  the  first  writer  who  distinguish 
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n  two  personages  is  Plato.  1.  EaicBTHoirais 
or  Ebxchtbbub  I,  eon  of  Vulcan  (Hepbawtus) 
and  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Minerva 
(Athena)  reared  the  child  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to 
Agraulos,  Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  conoealed  in 
a  chest.  They  were  forbidden  to  open  the 
ehcst,  but  they  disobeyed  the  command  Upon* 
opening  the  chest  they  saw  the  child  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  or  entwined  by  a  serpent,  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw 
themselves  down  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or, 
according  to  others,  into  the  sea.  When  Erich- 
tbonios  had  grown  up,  he  expelled  Amphiotyon, 
and  became  king  of  Athens.  His  wife  Pasithea 
bore  him  a  son,  Pandion.  He  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenffia, 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
ou  the  Acropolis.  When  Minerva  (Athena)  and 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  disputed  about  the  posses- 
sion of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in  favor 
of  Minerva  (Athena).  He  was,  further,  the  first 
who  used  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  for  which 
reason  he  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga. 
He  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death. 
His  famous  temple,  the  Erechtheum,  stood  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  contained  three  separate  tem- 
ples: one  of  Minerva  (Athena)  PoUas,  or  the 
protectress  of  the  state ;  the  Erechtheum  proper, 
or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus ;  and  the  Pandron- 
tan,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos. — 2.  Ereohthkus 
II,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion  by 
Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Butes,  Procne,  and 
Philomela.  After  his  father's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regard- 
ed in  later  times  as  one  of  the  Attio  eponymi. 
He  was  married  to  Praxithea,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Oeorops,  Pandoras,  Metion, 
Orueus,  Procris,  Creusa,  Cntbonia,  and  Orithyia. 
In  the  war  between  the  Eleusinians  and  Athe- 
nians, Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don), was  slain ;  whereupon  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
-demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Erechtheus.  When  one  was  drawn  by  lot, 
ber  three  sisters  resolved  to  die  with  her ;  and 
Erechtheus  himself  was  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon). 

EsjohthohIob,  son  of  Dardaous  and  Bates, 
husband  of  Astyoche  or  CallirrhoS,  and  father 
of  Tros  or  Assaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest 
of  all  mortals ;  three  thousand  mares  grazed  in 
his  fields,  which  were  so  beautiful  that  Boreas 
fell  in  love  with  them.  He  is  mentioned,  also, 
among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

KriowIoh,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  near  Gom- 
phi. 

ErIdXitob  ('Hpidavor),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tetbys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippe. 
He  is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks 
amber  was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does 
not  occur,  and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it 
is  Hesiod  The  position  which  the  ancient  po- 
ets assign  to  the  River  Eridanus  differed  at 
different  times.  In  later  times  the  Eridanus 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Padus, 
because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth.  Hence 
the  Blectridet  Inmltr,  at  "  Amber  Islands,"  are 
placed  at  the  month  of  the  Po,  and  here  Phae- 
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thon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  whec  struck 
by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zens).  The  lata 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to 
the  Po.     Vid.  Pamjs. 

ErIqoh  ('Epiyuv),  a  tributary  of  the  Axius  in 
Macedonia,  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  Fid 
Axnis. 

EbIgonx  CHpty&vii).  1.  Daughter  of  Icarha 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respect- 
ing her,  vid  Icabics, — 2.  Daughter  of  ■*,gj^h— 
and  Olytesmnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthtius  by 
Orestes.  •  Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes 
wanted  to  kill  her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  removed  her  to  Attica,  and  there 
made  her  her  priestess.  Others  state  thai  Erig- 
one  put  an  end  to  herself  when  she  heard  that 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus. 

EaUcius  ('Epivtie  or  'Epweov  :  'Spwevc,  'Eptr- 
edrtK).  1.  A  small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris, 
belonging  to  the  Tetrapohs.  Vid.  Dona — 2. 
A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Ebinna  CHpiwa),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.C. 
812),  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left 
behind  her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy 
to  rank  with  those  of  Homer.  Her  poems  were 
of  the  epic  class :  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled 
'HXokotti,  the  JHttaff:  it  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred lines,  of  which  only  four  are  extant.  It 
was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture 
of  the  Doric  and  jEolic,  and  which  was  spoken 
at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
Telos,  Eriona  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytileneean,  on  account  of  her 
residence  in  Lesbos  with  Sappbot  There  are 
several  epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  ber 

firaise  is  celebrated  and  her  untimely  deatn  k 
amented.  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Ae- 
tiology are  ascribed  to  her,  of  which  the  first 
has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity ;  but  die  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  later 
fabrication.  Eusebius  mentions  another  Erin- 
na, a  Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De 
mosthenes  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  862; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected 

Eanrrxs.     Vid.  Edjuhidis. 

[Eaiona  ("Epiame).  1.  Wife  of  Oileus,  moth- 
er of  Ajax  the  Locriaa — 2.  Daughter  of  Jason 
and  Medea.] 

Ekiprds  CEot^or),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Ehph?lb  ('Epufity),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimache,  and  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  she 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmo 
nia.  For  details,  vid.  Anwasaans,  Auvxom, 
Haihohia. 

Eais  ('Epic),  the  goddess  of  discord  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Mars 
(Ares),  and  as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult 
of  war  and  the  havoc  and  angnish  of  the  lattle- 
field  According  to  Hesiod  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Night,  and  the  poet  describes  her  as  the 
mother  of  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings,  which 
are  the  causes  or  representatives  of  man's  mis- 
fortunes. It  was  Eris  who  threw  the  apple  into 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause  of  so  mash 
suffering  and  war.  Vid.  Paris.  Virgil  intro- 
duces Disoordia  as  a  being  similar  to  the  Ho 
merio  Eris ;  for  Disoordia  appears  in  company 
with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and  Virgil 
is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 
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[Ealrros,  a  friend  of  Phineus,  slain  by  Per- 

MO,] 

EsixA  (t&  "Epi(a  :  'E/wCvvof),  a  eity  of  Caria, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the 
River  Chans  (or  rather  Caiis).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Asia  Erizena. 

Eaos  (Epof),  in  Latin  Axoa  or  Cupido,  the 
god  of  Lore.  In  order  to  understand  the  an- 
cients properly,  we  must  distinguish  three  gods 
of  this  name :  1.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies ;  2.  The  Eros  of  the  philosophers  and 
mysteries,  who  bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
first ;  and,  8.  The  Eros  whom  we  meet  with 
in  the  epigrammatic  and  erotic  poets.  Homer 
does  not  mention  Eros,  and  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
author  who  speaks  of  him,  describes  him  as  the 
eosmogonie  Eros.  .First,  says  Hesiod,  there 
was  Chaos,  then  came  Oe,  Tartarus,  and  Eros, 
the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules  over  the 
minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  mea  By 
the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in 
the  formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  uniting  power  of  lore,  which  brought  order 
and  harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements 
of  which  Chaos  consisted.  The 'Orphic  poets 
described  him  as  the  son  of  Cronus  (Saturn), 
or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who  sprang  from  the 
world's  egg  ;  and  in  Plato's  Symposium  be  is 
likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  The 
Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that  notion 
of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  differently  described.  He 
is  nraally  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  (but  nis  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars), 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was 
at  first  represented  as  a  handsome  youth  ;  but 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  epigrammatists  and  erotic  poets  represent- 
ed him  as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thousand 
tricks  and  cruel  sports  were  related,  and  from 
whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe.  In  this 
ftsge  Eros  had  nothing  to  do  with  uniting  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or  with 
the  higher  sympathy  of  love  which  binds  human 
knd  together ;  out  he  is  purely  the  god  of  sen- 
sual love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  •  which 
he  carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches 
which  no  one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His 
arrows  are  of  different  power :  some  are  golden, 
and  kindle  love  in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others 
ere  blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
aversion  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  further  represent- 
ed with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering  about 
hie  a  bird.  His  eyes  are  sometimes  covered, 
so  that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the  usual  com- 
psnion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him,  moreover,  as 
accompanied  by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Po- 
thos,  Himeros,  Tyche,  Peitbo,  the  Oharites  or 
Muses.  Axtbhos,  which  literally  means  re- 
turn-love, is  usually  represented  as  the  god  who 
punishes  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of 
others  ;  thus  he  is  the  avenging  Eros,  or  a  deui 
tltar  (Or,  MtL,  ziii,  760).  But  in  some  ac- 
soaots  he  is  described  as  a  god  opposed  to  Eros 
and  struggling  against  him.  '  The  number  of 
states  (Amores  and  Cupidiner)  is  playfully  «- 
1» 


tended  ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these 
Erolfes  are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  or  of  nymphs.  Among  the  places 
distinguished  for  the  worship  of  Eros,  ThespiaJ 
in  Bceotia  stands  foremost :  there  a  quinquen- 
nial festival,  the  Erotidia  or  Erotia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honor.  In  ancient  works  of  art, 
Eros  is  represented  either  as  a  full-grown  youth 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as  a  wanton  and 
sportive  boy.  '  Respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween Eros  and  Psyche,  vid.  Psyche. 

[Eaos  (*Eour)u  1.  A  slave  of  Mare  Antony, 
who,  when  Antony,  having  determined  to  de- 
stroy himself,  handed  him  his  sword  for  that 
purpose,  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast — 2.  A 
comic  actor,  was  at  first  hissed  from  the  stage ; 
but  afterward,  under  the  instruction  of  Rosaus, 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of 
Borne.] 

Ebotianus  (Eouruivof),  a  Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work 
still  extant,  entitled  Tuv  irap'  ImroKpdrei  Ae(euv 
2wayuyrj,  Voeum,  yva  apud  Hippocratem  sunt, 
OolUctio,  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachua, 
the  archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Franz,  Lips,  1*780. 

Ebubbcs  (now  -Ruber),  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Moselle,  near  Treves. 

[EbycLva,  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
Vid.  Ebtx.] 

[Ebtmanthi  ('Epv/uivfhi),  wife  of  Beroeus,  and 
mother  of  Sabba,  one  of  the  Sibyls.] 

Eaf  manthus  ('Epi/iavSoc).  1.  Alofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and 
Elis,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of 
the  savage  Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. Vid.  HiacuLKs.  The  Arcadian  nymph 
Callisto,  who  was  changed  into  a  she-bear,  is 
ealled  Erymanthit  wan,  and  her  son  Areas  Ery- 
manthidit  wrtm  cuttot.  Vid.  Aacros. — 2.  [(Now 
Dogana,  or,  according  to  Leake,  Dhimitzana),'} 
a  river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in  the  above- 
mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus. 

EbJkanthus  or  EtJkanobus  ('Eov/iovSor, 
'ErOfittvApot,  Arrian :  now  Helmund),  a  consid- 
erable river  in  the  Persian  province  of  Aracho- 
sia,  rising  in  Mount  Paropamisus,  and  flowing 
southwest  and  west  into  the  lake  called  Aria 
(now  Zarah).  According  to  other  accounts,  it 
lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on  through 
Gedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

[Ebtmas  ('Epi/iac).  1.  A  Trojan,  slain  by 
Idomeoeus. — 2.  Another  Trojan,  slain  by  Pa- 
troolus. — 3.  A  companion  of  ^Eueas,  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

EaTsicHTHoir  ('EpvoixSav),  that  is,  "  the  Tear- 
er  up  of  the  Earth.''  1.  Son  of  Triopas,  cut 
down -trees  in  a  grove  saored  to  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter),  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  fearful  hunger. — 2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  died  without  issue  in  his  father's  life- 
time on  his  return  from  Delos,  whence  he  brought 
to  Athens  the  ancient  image  of  Hitbyia. 

[EbtthIa  ('EpiBeia),  daughter  of  Geryonea, 
after  whom  the  island  Erythea  or  Erythla,  near 
Gades  was  said  to  have  been  named.  Vid. 
Gadbs.] 

Ebtthiki  ('Eov&vm),  a  eity  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amastris. 
A  range  of  cliffs  near  it  was  ealled  by  the  i 
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Erythbje  ('EpvOpai :  'Epvdpaloc).  1 
near  Pigadia),  an  ancient  town  in  BoBotia,  not 
far  from  Platraae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  an 
the  mother  city  of  Erythra  m  Asia  Minor. — 
2.  A  town  of  the  Loon  Ozolsa,  bat  belonging  to 
the  AStolians,  east  of  Naupactus. — 8.  (Ruins  at 
Ritri),  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  opposite 
to  Chios.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a  mixed  colony  of  Cretans,  Lyciana,  Carians, 
and  Pamphylians,  under  Erythros,  the  son  of 
Rhudamanthys  ;  and  the  leader  of  the  Ionian, 
who  afterward  took  possession  of  it,  was  said 
to  have  been  Cnopus,  the  son  of  Oodrus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  also  called  Ckopop8lis 
(KvonovrroXic).  The  little  river  Aleos  (or, 
rather,  Axub,  as  it  appears  on  coins),  flowed 
past  the  city,  and  the  neighboring  sea-port  towns 
of  Cyssns  or  Casystes,  and  Phcenious,  formed 
its  harbors.  Erythrte  contained  a  temple  of 
Hercules  and  Minerva  (Athena)  Folia*,  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity  ;  and  on  the  coast,  near  the 
city,  was  a  rook  called  Nigrum  Promontorium 
(fapa  /lifauva),  from  which  excellent  mill-stones 
were  hewn. 

Ertthbxcu  Mare  (J;  'EpvOpa  ddAaoaa,  also 
rarely  'Epvdpaiof  n-ovrof),  was  the  name  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  west,  and  India  on  the 
east,  including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea 
and  Pertian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
Herodotus,  who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  name  of  'Aptittoc  noXirof.  Vid.  Arabiocs 
Sinus.  Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  to  trend  more  and  more  away  from  each 
other  the  further  south  you  go,  he  appears  to 
have  called  the  head  of  the  sea  between  them 
6  'Apuftof  Kt>\iroc ,  and  the  rest  of  that  sea,  as 
far  south  as  it  extended,  and  also  eastward  to 
the  shores  of  India,  t  'Epwdpt)  ddkaooa,  and  also 
4  HoTit)  Qakaoaa ;  though  there  are,  again,  some 
indications  of  a  distinction  between  these  two 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  sooth  of  the  former  ;  in  one  pas- 
sage, however,  they  are  most  expressly  identi- 
fied (ii,  158).  Afterward,  when  the  true  form 
of  these  seas  came  to  be  better  known,  through 
the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  under  the 
Ptolemies,  their  parts  were  distinguished  by 
different  names,  the  main  body  of  the  sea  be- 
ing called  Indicus  Ooeanus,  the  Red  Sea  Arab- 
jcus  Sinus,  the  Pertian  Gulf  Persians  Sinus, 
and  the  name  Erythrasum  Mare  being  "n"^"*^ 
by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  between  the 
Strait*  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  far  more  generally  used  as  identical  with 
Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrum  (Red  Sea).  Still, 
however,  even  long  after  the  commencement 
of  our  era,  the  name  Erythrajam  Mare  was 
sometimes  used  in  its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the 
MepiirXovt  rjfc  'EptiOpue  daXdooTK,  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  but  really  the  work  of  a  later  period, 
which  is  a  description  of  the  coast  from  Myos 
Hermes  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  shores  of  India. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  was  dis- 
puted by  the  ancients  :  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greek  'EpvdpH  QdXaaaa  is  a  significant 
name,  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Latin  and 
English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  why  red  no 
SIX) 


very  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given;  the  11a 
brew  name  signifies  the  tedgy  tea. 

[Brythrab  ('Epttfpaf),  an  ancient  king  (Stra 
bo  in  one  place  calls  him  a  Persian,  in  another  a 
son  of  Perseus),  after  whom  the  Erythraean  Sea 
was  said  to  hare  been  named.] 

[Ebti  ("EpvQ,  son  of  Neptune  (Apollod.),  or 
of  Bute*  and  Venus,  consequently  half  brother 
of  uEoeas  ;  king  of  the  Elymi  in  Sicily ;  founded 
the  city  Eryx  (;. ».),  and  built  a  temple  in  house 
of  his  mother.  He  was  a  famous  boxer,  and 
challenged  Hercules,  but  was  slain  by  him.] 

Eryx  ('Epv£).  1.  Also  Eat  cos  Mom  (now 
S.  Giuliano),  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  m 
the  northwest  of  Sicily,  near  Drepanum.  On 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  stood  an  *fM*'*i>t 
and  celebrated  temple  of.  Venus  (AphrodiU), 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Eryx,  king  of  the 
Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil,  by  .Eneas,  but 
more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  into 
Sicily.  Vid.  Aphrodite,  From  this  temple  the 
goddess  bore  the  surname  ErycIka,  under  which 
name  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  At 
present  there  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  the  remains  of  a  castle,  originally 
built  by  the  Saracens. — i.  The  town  of  this  name 
was  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus ;  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  but  was 
again  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punio  war,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to 
Drepanum. 

Esdraela  ('EoipatiM)  and  Esdrakloh  or  Ea- 
DitlLON  or  -ox  ^Eaim'kuv  or  -ufi),  the  Greek 
names  for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jexreel  in  Pal- 
estine. 

EsqrfiX*.     Fid  Roma. 

Essui,  a  people  in  Gaul,  west  of  the  Sequana, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  call- 
ed Escbii  and  Snum 

Esyionxs,  a  people  in  Reetia  Seounda  or  Via- 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  Campodunum  (now 
Kempten),  on  the  Iller. 

[Etxaeohus  CETiapx°{ )■  L  An  ancient  king 
of  Crete,  father  of  Phromma,  and,  through  her, 
grandfather  of  Battus,  according  to  the  legend  of 
the  Cyreneans. — 2.  A  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
Both  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Eteoclxs  ('ETKMtAjyr).  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Evippe,  or  of  Cephisos ;  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charitea  at 
Orchomenos  in  Boeotia. — 2.  A  sou  of  CEdipus 
and  Jocaste.  After  his  father's  flight  from 
Thebes,  he  and  his  brother  Polynlces  undertook 
the  government  of  Thebes  by  turns ;  but  dis- 
putes having  arisen  between  them,  Polynwaa 
fled  to  Adrastus,  who  then  brought  about  thai 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Fid. 
Adrastob.  When  many  of  the  heroes  had  fatt- 
en, Eteocles  and  Polynices  resolved  upon  de- 
ciding the  contest  by  single  combat,  and  both  the 
brothers  fell. 

Etboolus  ('EreocAof ),  a  son  of  Ipbis,  was,  a«- 
eording  to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  seven  he- 
roes who  went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes. 
He  had  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  Nettiau 
gate,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Megareua, 

[Etbukzds  ('Ertavtit),  son  of  Boethns,  at- 
tendant of  Meoelau*.] 
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[EtionIuuh  ("EreivMor),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
hatmost  ia  Thasos,  was  driven  out  B.0. 110 ; 
in  889  he  was  barmost  ia  jEgina/J 

KreSsus  ('Ereuvoc),  a  town  in  Bceotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

ErSal*  CEttio'uu,  ec.  uve/wi),  the  Eteaian 
Wind*,  derived  from  frof,  "  year,"  signified  any 
periodical  wind*,  but  the  word  was  used  more 
particularly  by  the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  north- 
erly winds,  which  blew  in  the  jEgean  for  forty 
days  from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

[EthSmo.v,  a  friend  of  Phineus,  from  Naba- 
Uea  in  Arabia,  slain  by  Perseus.] 

Ens  or  EtIa  ('Hrif,  'Hreia  :  Unoc,  "HTrior), 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Laoonia,  near  Been,  said 
to  bare  been  founded  by  uEneas,  and  named 
after  his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitants  were 
transphuited  at  an  early  time  to  Bests,  and  the 
place  disappeared. 

Etovissa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  in  Hispania 
Xarraconensis. 

EteCeU  or  Tubcia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Tt»*h£nU  or  TiasfiHiA  (Tvfyh)via,  Tvparpila), 
a  country  in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Eteusci  or  Tcsoi, 
by  the  Greeks  TraaHzjri  or  Tybsxni  (Tvfifavoi, 
Tvpffvvot),  and  by  themselves  Rasbxa.  Etruria 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the 
Apennines  and  the  River  Macra,  which  divided 
it  from  Liguria,  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  River  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
bras and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modern  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca,  and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Ro- 
man states.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous 
mountains,  ofishoots  of  the  Apennines,  consist- 
ing of  long  ranges  of  hills  in  the  north,  but  in 
the  south  lying  in  detached  masses,  and  of 
smaller  size.  The  land  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  fertility,  and  yielded  rich  harvests 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper  part  of 
the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely',  the 
part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arnus,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Peru- 
sia.  The  lower  part  of  the  country  on  the 
coast  was  marshy  and  unhealthy,  like  the  Ma- 
remma  at  the  present  day.  The  early  history 
of  the  population  of  Etruria  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  modern  times.  It  is  admit- 
ted on  all  bands  that  the  people  known  to  the 
ffrmiMui  under  the  name  of  Etruscans  were  not 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  a 
mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  north  and 
Siculians  in  the  south,  both  of  whom  were  sub- 
sequently expelled  from  the  oountry  by  the  Urn- 
bruns.  So  far  most  accounts  agree ;  but  from 
this  point  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
rhe  ancients  generally  believed  that  a  colony 
«f  Lydians,  led  by  Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of 
Lydia,  settled  in  the  country,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  their  leader ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  modern  writers  that  the 
Oriental  character  of  many  of  the  Etruscan  in- 
atUutions  is  in  favor  of  this  account  of  their  ori- 

rBut  moat  modern  oritios  adopt  an  entire- 
different  opinion.    They  believe  that  a  Pe- 
laagio  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  subdued  the  Um- 


briane,  and  settled  in  the  country,-  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene-Felasgians  were  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  a  powerful  Return  raoe,  called 
Rasena,  who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union 
of  the  Tyrrhene-Pels sgisns  and  the  Rasena  that 
the  Etruscan  nation  was  formed.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  come  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, since  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  they  spoke :  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  ori- 
gin. But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a 
very  powerful  nation  when  Rome  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  they  had  at  an  early  period 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Vesuvius  and  the 
Gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other.  These  domin- 
ions may  be  divided  into  three  great  districts : 
Ciroumpadane  Etruria  in  the  north,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria 
in  the  south.  In  each  of  these  district*  there 
were  twelve  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection. 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls  in  the  north, 
and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in  the 
south,  the  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  oontinued  long 
to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  twelve 
cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria 
Proper,  no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They 
were  most  probably  Cortona,  Aaunuu,  Clc- 

STOM,    PxaUSIA,  VOLATKEB-*,    VxTTOONIA,  RcSXL 

LJt,  Voisron,  TARQOiun,  Vaucbh,  Van,  Gsax, 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was 
independent  of  all  the  others.  The  government 
was  a  eloee  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  family  of  the  Lnoumones,  who 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  the  civil  functions.  The  people  were 
not  only  rigidly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From  the  noble  and 
priestly  families  of  the  Luoumones  a  supreme 
magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king;  but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  families.  At  a  later  time 
the  kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  gov- 
ernment intrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  twelve  states  was  held 
annually  in  the  spring,  at  the  temple  of  Vol- 
tnmna,  near  Volsum.  The  Etruscans  were  a 
highly-civilized  people,  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  many  of  their  religious  and  po- 
litical institutions.  The  three  last  kings  of 
Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and  they 
left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion,  and  their  relig- 
ions system  was  closely  interwoven  with  aU 
public  and  private  affairs.  The  principal  deities 
were  divided  into  two  classes  The  highest 
class  were  the  "  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not 
reveal  themselves  to  man,  and  to  whom  all  the 
other  god*  were  subject  The  seoond  class 
consisted  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  six  male 
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and  six  female,  called  by  the  Romans  Dii  Con- 
senles.  They  formed  the  council  of  Tina  or 
Tlnia,  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  two  other 
most  powerful  gods  of  the  twelve  were  Cupro, 
corresponding  to  Juno,  and  Menrva  or  Menerva, 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  Besides 
these  two  classes  of  gods,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  other  gods,  penates  and  lares,  to 
whom  worship  was  paid.  The  mode  in  which 
the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescribed  in 
certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Tacks.  These  books  contained  the  "Etrus- 
can Disciplina,"  and  gave  minute  directions  re- 
specting the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship. 
They  were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucu- 
mones,  to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for 
instruction,  since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  most  of  their  arts 
of  divination.  In  architecture,  statuary,  and 
painting,  the  Etruscans  attained  a  great  emi- 
nence. They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  arch  at  an  early  period,  and  they  employed 
it  in  constructing  the  great  cloacae  at  Rome. 
Their  bronze  candelabra  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  even  in  the  times  of  Pericles;  and  the 
beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is  still  attested 
by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Orator 
of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beautiful  vases, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  such  numbers 
in  Etruscan  tombs,  can  not  be  cited  as  proofs 
of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  these  vases  were  either  made 
in  Greece,  or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy. 
Of  the  private  fife  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a 
lively  picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in 
their  tombs;  but  into  this  subject  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter.  The  later  history  of  Etruria 
is  a  struggle  against  the  rising  power  of  Rome, 
to  which  it  was  finally  compelled  to  yield.  Aft- 
er the  capture  of  Veii  by  toe  dictator  Camillus, 
B.C.  396,  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Etruria,  and  the  Ciminian 
forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became  the 
boundary  of  the  two  people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  O,  Fabius  Maximus  in  310  was 
a  great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  en- 
deavored to  maintain  their  independence,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls ; 
but  after  their  decisive  defeat  by  Cornelius  Dol- 
abella  in  288,  they  became  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
In  91  they  received  the  Roman  franchise.  The 
numerous  military  colonies  established  in  Etru- 
ria by  Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great 
extent  the  national  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  country  thus  became  in  course  of  time  com- 
pletely Romanized. 

[Ecemon  (Eiaiuuvy  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Lycaon,  slain  by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
— 2.  Father  of  Eurypylus,  whence  the  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  EwBmonides  (Eicu/iovU^c )•] 

[Euasrob,  one  of  the  Lapithce,  slain  by  the 
centaur  RhcBtus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.] 

[Eobius,  a  writer,  author  of  erotic  stories, 
mentioned  by  Ovid  in  his  Tristia.1 

Edekxa  (El6ota  :  EiSoteic,  Eveoevf,  fern.  E4- 
toti).  1.  (Now  Ntgrofont),  the  largest  island 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  Bcaotia,  and  the  southern  part  of  Thes- 
saly,  from  which  countries  it  is  separated  by 
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the  Eubcsan  Sea,  called  the  Euripns  in  its  nai- 
rowest  part.  Eubcea  is  about  ninety  miles  n 
length :  its  extreme  breadth  is  thirty  miles,  bat 
in  the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  four  mile*  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  as 
high  as  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
six  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains,  neverthe- 
less, many  fertile  plaids,  and  was  celebrated  ia 
antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and 
corn-fields.  According  to  the  ancients,  it  was 
once  united  to  Boootia,  from  which  it  was  sep- 
arated by  an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  iiJiao- 
itants  are  called  Aoantes,  and  are  represented 
as  taking  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
In  the  north  of  Eubcea  dewelt  the  Hintim,  from 
whom  that  part  of  the  island  was  called  His- 
tisBo;  below  these  were  the  Ellopii,  who  gave 
the  name  of  EUopia  to  the  district,  extending 
as  far  as  Mga  and  Cerinthus  ;  and  in  the  south 
were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of  the  island 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ionians.  It  was  in  this 
part  of  Eubcea  that  the  Athenians  planted  the 
colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Ebeikia,  which  were 
the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  island. 
After  the  Persian  wars  Eubcea  became  subject 
to  the  Athenians,  who  attached  much  import- 
ance to  its  possession :  and,  consequently,  Per- 
icles mode  great  exertions  to  subdue  it,  when 
it  revolted  in  B.C.  445.  Under  the  Romans 
Eubcea  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Acbaia. 
Since  Cumaa  in  Italy  was  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis in  Eubcea,  the  adjective  Evboicui  is  used  by 
the  poets  in  reference  to  the  former  city.  Thus 
Virgil  (jJEtl,  vi,  2)  speaks  of  Evboieit  Omnartm 
orii. — 2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but  destroyed  at  an 
early  period. 

EubClides  (EitouXidVf),  of  Miletus,  a  phi 
losopher  of  the  Megoric  school.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote 
with  great  bitterness ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
given  Demosthenes  instruction  in  dialectics. 
He  H*  said  to  have  invented  the  forms  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  celebrated  false  and  captions 
syllogisms. 

EdbGlds  (Et&roAof).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
demus  Anaphlystus,  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
^Eschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life. — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor, 
of  the  Cettian  demus,  a  distinguished  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  flourished  B.O.  376.  He 
wrote  one  hundred  and  four  plays,  of  which 
there  are  extant  more  than  fifty  titles.  His 
plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological  subjects. 
Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passage* 
from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Eu- 
ripides. [The  fragments  of  Eubulus  have  beea 
collected  and  edited  by  Meineke,  JVagm.  Comic 
Orac^  voL  L,  p.  694-629,  edit,  minor.] 

[Euchenoe  (Eir^vwo),  a  son  of  the  Corinthian 
seer  Polyidus,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  although  his  father  had  foretold  that  he 
would  thereby  lose  his  life;  he  was  slain  by 
Paris.] 

EdolIdes  (EbKXeiiris).  1.  The  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  has  almost  given  his  owl 
name  to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied ;    but  we 
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bow  next  to  nothing  of  hit  private  history. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived 
at  Alexandre*,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
B.O.  328-283,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alex- 
aadrean  mathematical  school.  He  was  of  the 
Platonic  sect,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrines. 
It  was  his  answer  to  Ptolemy,  who  asked  if 
geometry  could  not  be  made  easier,  that  there 
was  do  royal  road.  Of  the  numerous  works  at- 
tributed to  Euclid,  the,  following  are  still  extant : 
1.  Srotxcla,  the  Mementt,  in  thirteen  books, 
with  a  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  added  by  Htf- 
ncLxa.  2.  Atiofiiva,  the  Data,  containing  one 
hundred  propositions,  with  a  preface  by  Marinus 
«f  Naples.  8.  Eif  ayayij  'Apfwvuaj,  a  Treatitt  on 
Mwtie  ;  and,  4*  K  a  j-aro/aj  Kovovof ,  the  Division  of 
the  Scale :  one  of  these  works,  most  likely  the 
former,  must  be  rejected.  6.  Qaivofieva,  the 
Appearance*  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'Oirruca,  on 
Optica  ;  and,  7.  Karoirrpuca,  on  Catoptric*.  The 
only  complete  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works 
of  Euclid  is  that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio, 
by  David  Gregory,  with  the  title  KixXeiiov  tH 
ou&fuva.  The  Elements  and  the  Data  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  8 
Tok.  4to,  Paris,  1814-16-18,  by  Peyrard.  The 
most  convenient  edition  for  scholars  of  the 
Oreek  text  of  the  Elements  is  the  one  by  Au- 
gust, BeroL,  1826,  8vo.— 2.  Of  Megara,  was  one 
if  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  be- 
fore becoming  such  he  had  studied  the  doc- 
trines, and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the  Ele- 
tttes.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
far  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  dis- 
putes. On  the  death  of  Socrates  (B.C.  399), 
Enelides  took  refuge  in  Megara  and  there  es- 
Ubbshed  a  school  which  distinguished  itself 
chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of 
Ms  philosophical  system.  With  these  he  blend- 
ed the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of  So- 
crates. He  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues, 
Bone  of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to 
os.  He  has  frequently  been  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  mathematician  of  the  same 
The  school  which  he  founded  was  call- 


ed sometimes  the  Megaric,  sometimes  the  Dia- 
lectic or  Eristic. 

[Edcutcs  (EhupaTt/c).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
agogue, who,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  exer- 
cised for  a  time  a  considerable  influence. — 2. 
Brother  of  Niciae,  the  general,  refused  to  be- 
come one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  them.] 

EccmXriDxs  (EiKpariStx),  king  of  Bactria 
iron  about  B.C.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made 
great  conquests  in  the  north  of  India. 

Eoctkmox,  the  astronomer.     Vid  Meton. 

EcdahIdas  (Eirfa/uiae).  1.  L,  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  B.O.  330  to  about  800.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  Arehidamus  IH,  and  sue- ! 
•ceded  his  brother  Agis  III — 2.  IL,  King  of  j 
Sparta,'  was  son  of  Archidamuv  IV,  whom  he 
succeeded,  and  father  of  Agis  IV. — [3.  A  Spar- 
tan general,  brother  of  Phcebidas,  sent  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  men  to  aid  the  Chalcidi- 
tas,  B.C.  888:  in  consequence  of  his  brother's 
delay  in  bringing  him  re-enforcements,  he  did 
sot  effect  much :  he  was  slain  in  the  course  of 
fte  war.] 


EUELTHOlf. 

EodSmus  (EWij/wt).  1-  Of  Cyprus,  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated 
the  dialogue  Eidrtftoc  $  irepX  ^ivxnt,  which  is  lost 
— 2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's 
disciples.  He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings ;  and  one  of  them  even  bears  the  name  of 
Eudemus,  namely,  the  'HSucd  Eidrjficta,  which 
work  was  in  all  probability  a  recension  of  Aris- 
totle's lectures  edited  by  Eudemus.  Vid.  p. 
102,  a, — 3.  The  physician  of  Livilla,  the  wife  of 
Drusus  Caesar,  who  assisted  her  and  Sejanus  in 
poisoning  ber  husband,  AD.  23. 

Ecdocia  (EidoKta).  1.  Originally  called  Athx- 
nais,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leoutius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  the  Emperor  Theodosius  IL,  AD.  421 ; 
and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  ber  baptism  the  name  of  Eudo- 
cia.  She  died  at  Jerusalem,  AD.  460.  She 
wrote  several  works ;  and  to  her  is  asoribed  by 
some  the  extant  poem  Homero-Centonet,  which 
is  composed  of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates 
the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  its  genuineness  is 
very  doubtful. — 2.  Of  Macrembolis,  wife  of  the 
Emperors  Constantino  XL  Ducas  and  Bomanus 
IV.  Diogenes  (AD.  1059-1071),  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary of  history  and  mythology,  which  she 
called  'luvia,  Violarium,  or  Bed  of  Violet*.  It 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Villoison,  in  bis 
Anecdota  Oraxa,  Venioe,  1781.  The  sources 
from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

[Evdobus  (Eviupoc),  son  of  Mercury  and  Poly- 
mela,  reared  by  his  grandfather  Phyla*;  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Myrmidons  under 
Achilles.] 

Ecooses,  a  people  in  Germany,  near  the  Va 
rini,  probably  in  the  modern  Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus  (Eidotoe.)  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
^Eschines,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer, 
physician,  and  legislator,  lived  about  B.C.  866. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time 
with  the  priests.  He  afterward  returned  to 
Athens,  tmt  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have 
spent  some  time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo 
says  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus 
was  existing  in  his  time.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taught  in  Greece  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets ;  and  he  is  also  stated  to  have  made  sep- 
arate spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost;  but  the  substance 
of  bis  iaivofteva  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who 
turned  into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus 
with  that  title. — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian  and 
the  son  of  Agathocles. — 8.  Of  Cyricus,  a  geog- 
rapher, who  went  from  his  native  place  to 
Egypt,  and  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
ana  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  voyages  to  India ;  but 
afterward,  being  robbed  of  all  his  property  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  he  sailed  away  down  the 
Red  Sea,  and  at  lost  arrived  at  Gaaes.  He  aft- 
erward made  attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  without  success. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  180. 
Eukltbon  (EilXOuv),  a  king  of  Salamis  in 
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under  whom  Um  Persians  reduced  this 

Edqakon  {E&yijiov),  on«  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrerje,  and  lived  about  B.O. 
668.  His  poem  (TijXtyovia)  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of 
the  Epic  cycle.  It  concluded  with  the  death  of 
Ulysses. 

EuQiirih,  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited 
Venetia  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  were  driven 
toward  the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  by  the 
Heneti  or  VenetL  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, they  founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  were  the  Euganei 
Colics.  They  possessed  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  was  celebrated  (Juv, 
viiL,  18.) 

EuHfxiaus  (Ebq/itpoc),  probably  a  native  of 
Hessene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cas- 
sander  in  Macedonia  about  B.C.  816.  Cassan- 
dcr  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  undertake 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sail- 
ed down  the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia,  until  lie  came  to  an  island  called 
Fnnchsea.  After  his  return  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled lepi  '\vaypafij,  or  a  Sacred  History,  in 
■line  books.  He  gave  this  title  to  his  work  be- 
cause he  preteoded  to  have  his  information  from 
'  kvaypaQai,  or  inscriptions  in  temples,  which 
be  had  discovered  in  his  travels,  especially  in 
the  island  of  Pancbaea.  Euhemerus  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  Cyrenaics,  who  were 
notorious  for  their  skepticism  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  popular  religion ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every  thing 
supernatural  from  the  popular  religiou,  and  to 
dross  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  represented 
as  having  originally  been  men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  either  as  warriors  or  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  and  who  after  their  death 
were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  grateful  people. 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  example,  was  a  king  of 
Crete,  who  had  been  a  great  conqueror;  and 
be  asserted  that  he  had  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zens)  Triphylius  a  column  with  an  in- 
scription detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Cudus  (Uranus),  Saturn  (Cronus),  and  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  The  b»k  was  written  in  an  attractive 
style,  and  became  very  popular,  and  many  of 
the  subsequent  historians,  such  as  Diodorus, 
adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by  the 
circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the 
other  band,  called  Euhemerus  an  atheist  The 
Christian  writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove 
that  the  pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  fables  invented  by  men 

Euuecs  (EbXaloc  :  Old  Testament,  Ulai :  now 
Karoon),  a  river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of 
Elymais,  rising  in  Great  Media,  flowing  south 
through  Mesobatene,  passing  east  of  Susa,  and, 
after  uniting  with  the  Pasitigris,  falling  into  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  Euheus  fall  into  the  Cho- 
aspes,  and  others  identify  the  two  rivers. 

Er/MiBUB  (Eifiaioc),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  isl- 
and of  Syrie ;  be  had  been  carried  away  from 
his  fathers  house  by  a  Phoenician  slave,  and 
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Phoenician  sailors  sold  bun  to  Laertes,  the  fatter 
of  Ultssks. 

[EduXdxb  (EipjiiK).  1.  A  herald  of  the  Tro. 
jane,  father  of  Dolon. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  accompanied  j£neas  to  Italy,  and  tm 
slain  by  Turnos.] 

Eoxelus  (EiftpiocX  1.  Son  of  Admetus  sod 
Aloestis,  went  with  eleven  ships  from  Phera  to 
Troy.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  exeeuent 
horses,  which  had  once  be^o  under  the  can  el 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eumelus  would  bm 
gamed  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  of  Psbe- 
cine  if  his  chariot  bad  not  been  broken.  Hit 
wife  was  Iptbima,  daughter  of  Icarius.— i.  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  Baechiadn;,  an  ancient  Kpit 
poet,  belonged,  according  to  some,  to  the  Em 
cycle.  His  name  is  significant,  referring  to  Ik 
skill  in  poetry.  He  flourished  about  B.O.  MO. 
His  principal  poem  seems  to  have  been  his  Ot- 
rinthian  Hiitory. 

EoMiJKxg  (EipfvtK).  1.  Of  Oakdia,  served  u 
private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  whom 
he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition  in 
Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked  con- 
fidence and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  828),  Eumenes  obtained  tat 
government  of  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus,  which  provinces  had  never  yet  bees 
conquered  by  the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  Perdiooas,  who 
subdued  these  provinces  for  him.  When  Per- 
diccas  marched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he 
committed  to  Eumenes  the  conduct  of  the  to 
against  Antipater  and  Craterus  in  Asia  Minor, 
Eumenes  met  with  great  success ;  he  defeated 
Neoptolemus,  who  bad  revolted  from  Penhecsi; 
and  subsequently  he  again  defeated  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolemm; 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain  by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  i 
deadly  struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies.  Meantime  the  death  of  Perdiccat  in 
Egypt  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Anbgoms 
now  employed  the  whole  force  of  the  Macedo- 
nian army  to  crush  Eumenes.  The  straggle 
was  carried  on  for  some  years  (820-816).  It 
was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  consummate 
skill,  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  his  forces,  he  maintained  bis  ground 
against  his  enemies  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
the  Argyraspids  to  Antigonus,  by  whom  be  was 
put  to  death,  816.  He  was  forty-five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a  far  more  important  position  amoag 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  Bat 
as  a  Greek  of  Oardia,  and  not  a  native  Macedo- 
nian, he  was  constantly  looked  upon  with  dis- 
like both  by  his  opponents  and  companion  n 
arms. — 2.  I,  King  of  Pkbgamcs,  reigned  B\C 
263-241,  and  was  the  successor  of  his  uncle 
Philetserus.  He  obtained  a  victory  near  Bardis 
over  Antiocbus  Soter,  and  thus  established  Us 
dominion  over  the  provinces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  capital.— 8.  IT,  King  of  Praoinm. 
reigned  B.O.  197-189,  and  was  the  son  sad 
successor  of  Attalus  L  He  inherited  from  Us 
predecessor  the  friendship  and  alfianee  of  the 
Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost  paka  t* 
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oahfvste.  He  supported  the  Roman*  in  their 
war  against  Antioehus ;  and,  after  the  eoDqueet 
of  the  latter  (190),  he  received  from  lie  senate 
14 ysia,  Lydia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lyeaonia,  as 
■well  as  Lyaimachia,  and  the  Thraeian  Cherso- 
nese. By  this  means  be  was  at  once  raised 
from  a  state  of  comparative  insignificance  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  Subse- 
quently be  was  involved  in  war  with  Pharoaces, 
kins;  of  Pontus,  and  Prusias,  king  of  Bitbynia, 
but  both  wars  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period 
JSumenes  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Roman  senate,  because  he  was  suspected  of 
having  corresponded  secretly  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the  latter  with 
the  Romans.  Eumenes  assiduously  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  peace ;  Pergamue  became  under 
his  rale  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  he 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rose 
to  be  a  rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandres 

KeMJCfU  (Ei/ievua  or  Eifievia :  now  Ishekli), 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  rivers  Glaucus 
and  Clodrus,  north  of  the  Masander,  named  by 
Attains  IL  after  his  brother  and  predecessor 
EumeDes  IL  There  are  indications  which 
seesn  to  connect  the  time  of  its  foundation  with 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

Ecmenioes  (EifievMtf),  also  called  ErInyes, 
not  Erinnyes  ('Eptvitf,  'Eptvvf),  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans Fuaut  or  DifcA,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
-'were  originally  only  a  personification  of  curses 

r mounted  upon  a  criminal  The  name  Erioys 
the  more  ancient  one ;  its  etymology  is  un- 
certain,  but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  Ipivu  or 
tptwau,  I  hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Ar- 
cadian tpaiiu,  I  am  angry ;  so  that  the  Erinyes 
were  either  tie  angry  goddesses,  or  the  god- 
desses who  bunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal. 
The  name  Eumenides,  which  signifies  "  the  well- 
meaning"  or  "soothed  goddesses,''  is  a  mere 
euphemism,  because  people  dreaded  to  call 
these  fearful  goddesses  by  their  real  name.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  first  given  them  after  the 
acquittal  of  Orestes  by  tbe  Areopagus,  when 
the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  bad  become  soothed. 
It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism  that  at  Athens 
the  Erinyes  were  called  aeuval  iJtoj,  or  tbe  re- 
spected goddesses.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions an  briny*,  but  more  frequently  Erinyes  in 
tbe  plural  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Erebos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  criminal  calls  them 
into  activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish 
are  disobedience  toward  parents,  violation  of 
the  respect  due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder, 
violation  of  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  improper 
conduct  toward  suppliants.  They  took  away 
from  men  all  peace  of  mind,  and  led  them  into 
misery  and  misfortune.  Hesiod  says  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Terra  (Ge),  and  sprung 
from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon  her  from 
the  body  of  Coelus  (Uranus).  JEschylus  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Night,  and  Sophocles 
of  Darkness  and  Terra  (Ge).  In  the  Greek 
tragedians  neither  the  names  nor  the  number 
sf  tbe  Erinyes  are  mentioned  J5scbylus  de- 
scribes them  as  divinities  more  ancient  than 
the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in  the  deep  dark- 
ness of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods  and   men ; 


with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined  in  their 
hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes.  Ea- 
ripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is 
usually  limited  to  three,  and  their  names  are 
TisiFHONK,  Alecio,  and  Miopia.  They  grad- 
ually assumed  the  character  of  goddesses  who 
punished  men  after  death,  and  they  seldom  ap- 
peared upon  earth.  Tbe  sacrifices  offered  to 
them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephala,  «.  a, 
a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  They  were 
worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had  a  sanc- 
tuary aud  a  grotto  near  the  Areopagus  :  their 
statues,  however,  had  notlriug  formidable,  and 
a  festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in 
their  honor.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at 
Colonus. 

EotmbnIus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (now  Aulun)  in  Gaul,  held  a  high  office 
under  Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author 
of  four  orations  in  the  "  Panegyrici  Veteres," 
namely,  1.  Oratio  pro  instaurandit  schoiis,  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  re-establishment  by 
Constantius  Chlorus  of  the  school  at  Autun, 
A.D.  296  or  297.  2.  Panegyriaa  Constantio 
Casari  dictuti,  delivered  296  or  297.  8.  Pane 
gyricut  Constantino  Augusta  dictus,  delivered 
810.  4.  Oratiarum  actio  Constantino  Augusta 
Haviensium  nomine,  delivered  81 1. 

EoMOLrus  (Ev/ioAjrof),  that  is,  "  the  good  sing 
er,"  a  Thraeian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Chione,  the 
daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon  as  he  was  born, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  mother,  who 
was  anxious  to  conceal  her  shame,  but  was 
preserved  by  his  father  Neptune  ( Poseidon j, 
who  had  bun  educated  in  ./Ethiopia  by  his 
daughter  Benthesicyma.  When  he  had  grown 
up,  he  married  a  daughter  oi  Benthesicyma; 
but  as  he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  chastity 
of  his  wife's  sister,  he  was  expelled,  together 
with  his  son  Ismarus.  They  went  to  the 
Thraeian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Ismarus ;  but  as  Eumolpua 
drew  upon  himself  tbe  suspicion  of  Tegyrius, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came 
to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of 
his  son  Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the 
request  of  Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  who 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eu- 
molpus  to  their  assistance.  Eumolpua  came 
with  a  numerous  band  of  Thracians,  but  he  was 
slain  by  Erechtheus.  Eumolpus  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusiman  mysteries,  and 
as  the  first  priest  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
priestly  office  by  his  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes),  and  his  family,  the  Eumolpida,  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusis.  Tbe  legends  connected 
Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  tra- 
ditions about  Eumolpua  that  some  of  tbe  an- 
cients supposed  that  there  were  two  or  three 
persons  of  that  name. 

[EuNiEus,  son  of  Clytius,  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Camilla  in  Italy.] 
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EduapIcb  (EAvciJHOf),  a  Greek  sophist,  was 
born  at  Sardia  AD.  847,  and  lived  and  taught 
at  Athens  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
IL  He  wrote,  1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (Bi'ot  fiXo- 
oofuv  Kai  oafurrOv,)  still  extant,  containing 
twenty-three  biographies  of  sophists,  most  of 
whom  were  contemporaries  of  Eunapius,  or  had 
lived  shortly  before  bin.  Though  these  biog- 
raphies are  extremely  brief,  and  the  style  is 
intolerably  inflated,  yet  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant information  respecting  a  period  on 
which  we  have  no  other  information.  Eunapi- 
us was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  New  Platonists,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Boissonade,  Am- 
sterdam, 1822.  2.  A  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Dexippus  (Mtri  Mgiirirov  xpvuci)  laro- 
oia),  in  fourteen  books,  began  witii  AD.  270, 
ana  went  down,  to  404.  Of  this  work  we  have 
only  extracts,  which  are  published  along  with 
Dexippus.     Vid.  Drarpcs. 

Eimfius  (Kt/KffOf  or  Evvevc),  a  son  of  Jason 
and  Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  wine  during  their  war  against  Troy.  He 
purchased  Lycaon  of  Patroelus  for  a  silver  urn. 

EunomIa.     Vid  Hoa-e. 

EoNdxuB  (Ewo/iof)L  1.  King  of  Sparta,  is 
described  by  some  as  the  father  of  Lycurgus 
and  Polydectes.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary, 
places  him  in  his  list  after  Polydectes.  In  all 
probability,  the  name  was  invented  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lycurgean  Eivo/ua,  and  Eunomus, 
if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be  identified  with 
Polydectes. — [2.  An  Athenian  naval  command- 
er, sent  out  in  command  of  thirteen  ships  in 
B.C.  388  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians.] 

Eircrcs  (Euvouf),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicil- 
ian slaves  in  the  servile  war.  He  first  attract- 
ed attention  by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, and  by  interpreting  dreams ;  to  the  effect 
of  which  he  added  by  appearing  to  breathe 
flames  from  his  mouth  ana  other  similar  jug- 
gleries. He  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
collected  formidable  forces,  with  which  he  de- 
feated several  Roman  armies.  The  insurrec- 
tion now  became  so  formidable,  that  for  three 
successive  years  (B.C.  184-182)  three  consuls 
were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was 
finally  put  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eu- 
nus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at 
Morgantia,  of  the  disease  called  morbus  pedicu- 
larU. 

Eopliiox  or  Eurfiiicif  (Efaukiov,  EiiroXiov : 
TMmaXicvs),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozoke,  north  of 
Naupactus,  subsequently  included  in  JStolia 
Epictetus. 

EupXtob  (Eimdrup),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Al- 
exander the  Great     Vid.  Aktioohus,  Mithea- 

BATES. 

EorAToaiox  or  EofatoeIa  (Eiiraro/Hov,  Ev- 
xanfila),  a  town  in  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica, 
founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  and  named 
after  him. 

Eurnlcs  (Eiyxfyf),  king  of  the  Messeniaos, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  first 
Messenian  war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aam- 
ropnius. 

fit  pushes  (Efyiifwt).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
94e 


seidon)  by  Europe,  the  daughter  of  Tfcras,  or  bj 
Mecionice  or  Oris,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  En- 
rotas.  According  to  one  account  he  was  a 
inhabitant  of  Panopeus  on  the  Cephisus  in  Plo- 
ds, and  according  to  another  of  Hyria  in  Brno- 
tia,  and  afterward  lived  at  Tanarus.  He  vis 
married  to  Laonome,  the  sister  of  Heresies; 
he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  th* 
helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts,  and, 
by  a  power  which  his  father  had  granted  to  him, 
he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  as  on  firm  ground 
He  is  mentioned  also  as  the  anoestor  of  Bruto*, 
the  founder  of  Cyrene. — [2.  Son  of  Trasenos, 
an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  leader  of  the  Cieonea— 
3.  An  Athenian,  sent  by  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  Syracuse  to  negotiate  alliance  witk 
Oamarina,] 

Eopbosbvs  (Etyopoof).  1.  Son, of  Paothota, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by 
Menelaus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  tas 
shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Judo 
(Hera),  near  Mycente.  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  be  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Eupborbm, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at  first 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple 
of  Juno  (Hera)  (clipeo  Trvjana  refixo  tempore  <«► 
tabu,  Hor?  Cairn,  L,  28,  11).— 2.  Pbyswiao  of 
Juba  II,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  tfce  end  of 
the  first  century  B.C,  and  brother  to  Antonia 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

Euphoeion  (Eixpopiav).  1.  Father  of  the  poet 
^Eschylus. — 2.  Son  of  ^Eschylus,  and  himself 
a  tragic  poet — 3.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  as 
eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymoe- 
tus,  was  born  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  the 
librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  221,  and  died 
in  Syria,  either  at  Apamea  or  at  Antioch.  The 
following  were  the  most  important  of  the  poems 
of  Euphorion  in  heroic  verse :  1.  'HoJodoj,  prob- 
ably an  agricultural  poem.  2.  TAofoxia,  so  call- 
ed from  an  old  name  in  Attica,  the  legends  of 
which  country  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
subject  of  the  poem.  3.  HiXutiet,  a  poem  writ- 
ten against  certain  persons,  who  had  defrauded 
Euphorion  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care.  It  probably  derived  its  title  from 
each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000  verses. 
He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imitated 
by  many  of  the  Latiu  poets,  and  also  by  thf 
Emperor  Tiberius,  with  whom  be  was  a  great 
favorite.  Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  hit 
torical  and  grammatical  works.  All  his  work/ 
are  lost,  but  the  fragments  are  collected  bj 
Heineke,  in  his  AiuUeeta  AUxandrina,  BeroL 
1848. 

ErauAKoa  (EtypdVuo).  1.  A  distinguisbe* 
statuary  and  painter,  was  a  native  of  the  Co- 
rinthiau  isthmus,  but  practiced  his  art  at  Athens 
He  flourished  about  B.C.  836.  His  most  cele- 
brated statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  of 
Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achilles;  the  very 
beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in  marble,  m 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt,  a  copy 
of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  preserv- 
ed in  a  porch  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods,  and  on  the 
opposite  wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  and 
Demos.  Euphranor  also  wrote  works  on  pro- 
portion and  on  colors  (dt  Symmetria  it  CoUri- 
mm),  the  two  points  in  which  his  own  excel- 
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lenee  seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted.  Pliny 
says  that  he  was  the  first  who  properly  ex- 
pressed the  dignity  of  heroes  by  the  proportions 
he  gave  to  their  statues.  He  made  the  bodies 
somewhat  more  slender,  and  the  heads  and 
Hmbs  larger. — [2.  Admiral  of  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
aided  Ceesar  in  defeating  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 
the  Alexandrine  war :  he  perished  some  time 
after  in  a  naval  combat.] 

EcphkItes  (Etypuri7f),  an  eminent  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  he 
became  tired  of  hfe,  and  asked  and  obtained 
from  Hadrian  permission  to  put  an  end  to  him- 
self by  poison. 

EcphkItis  (Et+pdrtK :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Phrat :  now  El  Prat),  a  great  river  of  western 
Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper  course,  of  two 
branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  northern  branch  (now  Kara- 
Sou),  which  is  the  true  Euphrates,  rises  in  the 
mountain  above  Erzeroum  (the  Mount  Abus  or 
Capotes  of  the  ancients),  and  flows  west  and 
southwest  to  a  little  above  latitude  89°  and  east 
of  longitude  89°,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving 
the  southern  branch  (now  Mourad-Chai),  or,  as 
the  ancients  called  it,  the  Amaniab,  it  breaks 
through  the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between 
Melrtene  and  Samosata,  and  then  flows  iu  a  gen- 
eral southern  direction  till  it  reaches  latitude 
86°,  wheoee  it  flows  in  a  general  southeast  di- 
rection till  it  approaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to 
SeUmcia,  where  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  was  reckoned  at  only  two  hundred  stadia. 
Then  it  flows  through  the  Plain  of  Babylonia,  at 
first  receding  further  from  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
ward approaching  it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about 
sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
having  already  had  its  waters  much  diminished 
by  numerous  canals,  which  irrigated  the  country 
in  ancient  times,  bat  the  neglect  of  which  at 
present  has  converted  much  of  the  once  fertile 
district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a  marshy 
desert  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates  is 
between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  miles. 
In  its  upper  course,  before  reaching  the  Taurus, 
its  northern  branch  and  a  part  of  the  united 
stream  divided  Armenia  Major  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower  course  di- 
vided Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief  trib- 
utary, besides  the  Ananias,  was  the  Aborrha*. 

EvraaoH  (Eifouv).  [1.  A  native  of  Sicyon, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  made  himself 
master  of  that  city  by  the  aid  of  the  lower  or- 
ders: being  driven  out  by  the  opposite  party,  he 
betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  was  there  mur- 
dered by  his  opponents,  who  had  followed  him 
thither.]— 2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new  com- 
edy, whose  plays,  however,  partook  largely  of 
the  character  of  the  middle  comedy.  [His  frag- 
ments are  collected  in  Meineke,  Praam.  Comic. 
Orae^  voL  ii,  p.  1128-33,  edit  minor.] 

EuTKBoe?  st,  one  of  the  Charities  or  Graces. 
Pti  duals. 

[Eorrraas  (Efornftpr),  father  of  Antinous,  who 
was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope ;  attempting 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  slain  by 
Lswttes.] 


_  Euroxjo  (EfrroXif),  son  of  Sosipolis,  an  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  three 
who  are  distinguished  by  Horace  in  his  well- 
known  line,  "Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristo- 
phanesque  poete,"  above  all  the...  "alii  quo- 
rum comcedia  prisca  virorum  est"  He  was 
born  about  B.C.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  exhib- 
ited his  first  drama  in  his  seventeenth  year,  429, 
two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The  date"  of 
his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story  was, 
that  Alcibiades,  when  sailing  to  Sicily,  (4 IS), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Buir- 
rat ;  but  this  can  not  be  true,  as  we  know  that 
Eupolis  produced  plays  after  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition. He  probably  died  in  411.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to 
have  been  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its  im- 
ages to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is  said 
to  have  even  surpassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abdse  he  emulated 
Cratinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was 
Socrates,  on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less 
elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the  Cloud*  of  Aris- 
tophanes. The  dead  were  not  exempt  from  his 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of 
his  in  which  Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  treat- 
ed. A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  im- 
itators of  each  other.  Cratinus  attacked  Aris- 
tophanes for  borrowing  from  Eupolis,  and  Eu- 
polis in  his  Bo7tt<u  made  the  same  charge,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  Knight*.  The 
Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Parabasis  of  the 
Knight*  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the 
other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  Cloud*,  retorts  upon  Eupo- 
lis the  charge  of  imitating  the  Knight*  in  his 
Mariea*,  and  taunts  him  with  the  further  indig- 
nity of  jesting  on  his  rival's  baldness.  [The 
fragments  of  his  plays  have  been  edited  by  Run- 
kel,  Phereerati*  el  Eupolidi*  Pragm,  Lips,1829 ; 
and  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Qrac.  Pragm,  voL  i, 
p.  158-228,  edit  minor.] 

Eupompus  (Etm-ouirof),  of  Sicyon,  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis,  Pan-basins,  and  Timanthes,  and  the 
instructor  of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apellea. 
The  fame  of  Eupompus  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
third  school  of  Greek  art,  the  Sicyonian,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  was  placed. 

EualrloEg  (EipiniStj().  1.  The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarohus  and 
Clito,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Salomis, 
B.C.  480,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  de- 
feated the  Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his 
parents  had  fled  from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  Some  writers  relate  that  his  parent* 
were  in  mean  circumstances,  and  his  mother  is 
represented  by  Aristophanes  as  a  herb-seller, 
and  not  a  very  honest  one  either;  but  much 
weight  can  not  be  accorded  to  these  statements. 
It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was  respect- 
able. We  are  told  that  the  poet  when  a  boy, 
was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble  Athenians 
at  the  Thargelian  festival,  an  office  for  which 
nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know  also 
that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodious,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
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bit  pupils  among  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is  said 
that  the  future  distinction  of  Euripidos  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be 
crowned  with  "  sacred  garlands,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to 
gymnastic  exercises ;  and  we  learn  that,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Eleusinian 
and  Thesean  contests,  and  offered  himself,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  but  was  not  admitted  because  of 
some  doubt  about  his  age.  But  he  soon  aban- 
doned gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  art 
of  painting,  not,  as  we  learn,  without  success. 
To  philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  him- 
self with  much  interest  and  energy,  studying 
physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we 
nave  already  seen,  under  Frodicus.  He  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  and  braces  of 
the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  have  been  remarked 
in  many  passages  of  his  plays.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
but  the  first  play,  which  is  exhibited  in  his 
own  name,  was  the  JPeliadet,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  of  ago  (B.C.  465).  In  441  he  gain- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  first  prize,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the 
Orettes.  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  the 
court  of  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  rea- 
sons for  which  step  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Traditionary  scandal  has  ascribed  it 
to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  with 
Cephisophou,  and  the  ridicule  which  was  show- 
ered upon  him  in  consequence  by  the  comic 
poets.  But  the  whole  story  has  been  refuted 
by  modern  writers.  Other  causes  more  proba- 
bly led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arche- 
laiis,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honors  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others 
had  probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and 
be  must  have  been  aware  that  his  philosophical 
tenets  were  regarded  with  considerable  suspi- 
cion. He  died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  Most  testimonies  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's 
dogs,  which,  according  to  some,  were  set  upon 
him  through  envy  by  Arrhidaeus  and  Oateuas, 
two  rival  poets.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for 
bis  death  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  at 
the  representation  of  his  next  play  lie  made  his 
actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts  which 
we  find  in  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of  Eu- 
ripides are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other 
charge  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of 
hatred  to  the  female  sex.  Tms  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife; 
but,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  this  tale  does 
not  deserve  credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious 
and  austere  temper ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  tins  that  the  charge  probably  originated.  It 
is  certain  that  the  poet  who  drew  suoh  charac- 
ters as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Al- 
eestis,  was  not  blind  to  the  gentleness,  the 
strong  affection,  the  self-abandoning  devoted- 
nees  of  women.  With  respect  to  the  world  and 
the  Deity,  be  seems  to  have  adopted  the  doo- 
wines  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed,  apparent- 
ly, with  pantheistic  views.  Vid  Anaxagobas. 
To  class  mm  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done, 
ia  undoubtedly  unjust  At  the  same  time,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  ha 
plays  for  the  high  faith  of  iEschylus  ;  nor  caa 
we  fail  to  admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras 
oould  not  sympathize  with  (he  popular  rehsioai 
system  around  him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially 
into  it  He  frequently  altered  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary maimer  the  ancient  legends.  Thus,  is 
the  Orettet,  Menelaiis  comes  before  us  as  a  sel- 
fish coward,  and  Helen  as  a  worthless  wanton; 
in  the  Selena,  the  notion  of  Stesichorus  is  adopt- 
ed, that  the  heroine  was  never  carried  to  Troy 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  eZoWov  of  her  for 
which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought ;  Androm- 
ache, the  widow  of  Hector  and  slave  of  Keop- 
tolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the  past  in  her 
quarrel  with  Hermione  ana  the  perils  of  her 
present  situation ;  and  Electro,  married  by  the 
policy  of  J£gisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard 
to  the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short, 
with  Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into 
the  sphere  of  every-day  life;  men  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not 
as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are  ;  under  the 
names  of  the  ancient  herqes,  the  characters  of 
his  own  time  are  set  before  us ;  it  is  not  Medea, 
or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis  that  is  speaking,  but 
abstractedly  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a  wife. 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  far 
the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for  those  scenes 
of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides 
espeoialy  excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  Is 
account,  in  great  measure,  for  the  preference 
given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  never  eutered  the  theatre 
unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the 
admiration  felt  for  him  by  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon, and  other  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The 
most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  artisu'oaUj 
speaking,  are,  his  constant  employment  of  the 
"  Deus  ex  machina  ;*  the  disconnection  of  the 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play ;  the 
extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  his 
prologues  ;  and  the  frequent  introduction  of 
frigid  jv&tuu  and  of  philosophical  disquisitions, 
making  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist,  and  Heenhe 
like  a  free-thinker,  and  aiming  rather  at  subtB- 
ty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principles  as 
which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  character* 
to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted  also  is 
his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking.  Ae- 
oording  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  sev- 
enty-five plays ;  according  to  others,  ninety-two. 
Of  these,  eighteen  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the 
Kketut,  which  is  probably  spurious.  A  m*  is 
subjoined  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  with 
then-  dates,  ascertained  or  probable:  Akf&e, 
B.C.  488.  This  play  was  brought  out  as  the 
last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood,  therefore,  in  ths 
place  of  a  satyrie  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  paitw- 
nlarly  in  the  representation  of  Hercules  is  hit 
cups.  Medea,  481.  Bippclyttu  Coroni/tr,  499, 
gained  the  first  prize.  J&tcuba,  exhibited  befat* 
428.  Hcraclida,  about  421.  Supplied,  abut* 
421.  Ion,  of  uncertain  date.  BercuUt  Fm**, 
of  uncertain  date.  Andromache,  about  420-4X7. 
Troade*,  4X6.  Electro,  about  415-418.  Edema, 
412.  Iphigenia  among  tie  Tauri,  of  uncertain 
date.  Orestes,  408.  Phaniua,  of  uncertain 
date.    Baeeha:  this  play  was  apparently  xA 
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Ira  for  representation  in  Macedonia,  and  there- 
fore at  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripi- 
des. Ipkigema  at  Aviit :  this  play,  together 
with  the  Bacehm  and  the  Alemaon,  was  brought 
oat  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the 
younger  Euripides.  Cyclop*,  of  unoertain  date : 
it  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of 
the  Greek  satyrie  drama.  Besides  the  plays, 
there  are  extant  fire  letters,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spuri- 
ous. Edition*:  By  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778; 
by  Beck,  Leipzig,  1778-88;  by  Matthias,  Leip- 
zig, 1818-29 ;  and  a  variorum  edition,  Glasgow, 
1821,  9  vols.  8vo.  Ht  separate  plays  there  have 
been  many  editions,  e.  «•,  by  Porson,  Elmsley, 
Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Hermann. — 2 
The  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  above. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  be  brought  out 
three  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  via,  the 
Alcmaon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Iphigenia  at 
Aulit,  and  the  Baetsha. 

Entires  (E4ptm>f)  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
violent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  i-utxea  from  Bcsotia,  in 
which  the  ancients  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed 
and  flowed  seven  times  in  the  day.  The  extra- 
ordinary tides  of  the  Euripus  have  been  noticed 
by  modern  observers ;  the  water  sometimes  runs 
as  much  as  eight  miles  an  hour.  At  Chaleis  there 
waa  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus,  uniting  Euboaa' 
with  the  main  land. 

Ecbomes  (Eipa/ioc :  now  JaUyi),  a  small  town 
of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Qrion  (a  ridge  par- 
allel to  Mount  Latmus),  in  the  oonventus  juridicus 
of  Alabanda.  It  lay  eight  English  miles  north- 
west of  Mylasa. 

Eca&rA  (Eip6mj),  according  to  the  Iliad  (xiv, 
821 )  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tradition  a  daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpassing  beauty  charmed 
/  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull 
and  mingled  with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her 
maidens  were  sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encour- 
aged by  the  tameness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ven- 
tured to  mount  his  back;  whereupon  Jupiter 
(Zens)  rushed  into  the  sea  and  swam  with  her  in 
safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  became  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  the  mother  of  Minos,  Radamanthys,  and 
Sarpfidon.  She  afterward  married  Asterion, 
king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  children  whom 
she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

EczOfa  (EipamA  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  even  there  it 
does  not  indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the 
main  land  of  Hellas  proper,  in  opposition  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  neighboring  islands.  Herod- 
otna  is  the  first  writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  one  of  the  divkions  of  the  world.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  but  the  most  prob- 
able of  the  numerous  conjectures  is  that  which 
•opposes  that  the  Asiatic  Qreeks  called  it  Euro- 
pa (from  rf/wf,  "broad,"  and  the  root  in,  "to 
see"),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its  coast  Most 
of  toe  ancients  supposed  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  east  differed 
ct  various  periods.  In  earlier  times  the  River 
Phasb  was  usually  supposed  to  be  its  boundary 


and  sometimes  even  the  Aroxes  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea :  but  at  a  later  period  the  Biver  Tanais 
and  the  Paius  Mawtis  were  usually  regarded  as 
the  boundaries  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Tht 
north  of  Europe  was  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  it  was  generally  believed,  at  least  in  later 
times,  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ocean. 

Edsofds.     Vid  TrxABXsiua, 

Eozdrus  (Etfpuirof).  1.  A  city  of  Caria,  aft- 
erward named  Idrias.— 2.  (Now  Yerabolut,  or 
Kulat-el-Ntjin  /},  a  city  in  the  district  of  Cyr- 
rhestioe  in  Syria,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  few  miles  south  of  Zeugma ;  called 
after  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Macedonia. — 
8.  Europus  was  the  earlier  name  of  Dura  Nica- 
noris  in  Mesopotamia;  and,  4.  It  was  also  given 
by  Seleueus  Nicator  to  Rhaga?  in  Media.  Vid. 
Absacta. 

Evbotas  (EipoTaf).  1.  (Now  Batilipotamo). 
the  chief  river  in  Laoooia,  but  not  navigable,  rises 
in  Mount  Boreum  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  un- 
der the  earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritia,  and  flows 
southward,  passing  Sparta  on  the  east,  through  a 
□arrow  and  fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian 
Gulf— 2.  Vid.  TrrABxaios. 

[EuaoTAs  (Eipurof),  son  of  Myles,  grandson 
of  Lelex  (according  to  Apollodorus,  son  of  Le- 
lex),  father  of  Sparta,  who  married  Lacedasmon: 
is  said  to  have  led,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  wa- 
ters that  bad  stagnated  in  Laconia  into  the  sea, 
and  to  have  called  the  stream  that  was  thus 
formed  the  Evbotas.] 

[Eubtadks  (EGpvudijf),  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  Blain  by  Telemachus.] 

[Euzyaix  (Eipuu/tiA  f.  One  of  the  Gor- 
gons. — 2.  Daughter  of  Minos  or  Minyas,  mother 
of  Orion  by  Neptune  (Poseidon) — 8.  A  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who  aided  jEetes  against  the  Argo- 
nauts.] 

Etnvf  Ilus  (EipiaXot).  1.  Son  of  Mecistous, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  ac- 
companied Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew 
several  Troians. — 2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hip- 
podanua. — [3.  A  young  Phaacian  hero,  victor 
in  wrestling  ;  he  presented  Ulysses  with  a  beau- 
tiful sword. — i.  Son  of  Opheltes,  a  companion  of 
JSoeas,  famed  for  bis  strong  friendship  for  Nl« 
susj 

EuXYANASSA.       Vid.  PZLOFB. 

EubybItxs  (Eipv6dTt)().  1.  Called  Eribottt 
by  Latin  writers,  son  of  Tcleon,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts. — 2.  The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
followed  to  Troy. 

Euby  bXtds  (Eiovfrorof),  an  Ephesian  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cv 
rus,  and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 

EubybIa  (Ebfmtla),  daughter  of  Pontus  and 
Terra  (Ge),  mother  by  Crius  of  Astrous,  Pallas, 
and  Perses. 

EubtbIIdks.      Vid.  Tboostooijcb. 

Evxyclba  (Eipiicteia),  daughter  of 'Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Telema- 
chus. When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recog- 
nized him  by  a  soar,  and  afterward  faithfully  as- 
sisted him  against  the  suitors. 

[Euzycub  (EfynwAiff).    L  A  ventriloquist  and 
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diviner  at  Athens  {kYyaorpifuOofy—X  A  Spar- 
tan architect  who  constructed  a  celebrated  bath 
at  Corinth.] 

[Euryorates  (Etywxpargr).  1.  Son  of  King 
Polydorus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  twelfth  of  the 
Agid  line  :  his  son  and  successor  was  Anaxan- 
der ;  his  grandson  was — 2.  Ebrtgratis  IL,  call- 
ed also  Eurycratidas,  reigned  during  the  earlier 
and  disastrous  part  of  the  war  with  Tegea.] 

[Eurydamas  (Eipvddfiaf).  1.  Son  of  Irus  and 
Denionassa,  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  according 
to  Apollooius  Rbodius  he  was  a  sen  of  Ctime- 
nus. — 2.  A  Trojan  skilled  in  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  whose  two  sons,  Abas  and  Polyldus, 
were  slain  before  Troy  by  Diomedes. — S.  One 
of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Ulysses.] 

Ecsydicb  (EiipviUti).  1.  Wife  of  Orpheus. 
Vtd.  Orfhkos. — 2.  An  Illyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Amyntos  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip. — 8.  An  Dlyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna. 
—4.  Daughter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas 
IIL,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter 
of  Philip.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
Asia  (via.  Ctkaick),  Perdiccas  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  king  Arrhidsus.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  entirely  ruled  her 
weak  husband.  On  her  return  to  Europe  with 
her  husband,  she  became  involved  in  war  with 
Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  but  she  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  compelled 
by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  B.C.  817. 
— 5.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptole- 
my the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  sons,  viz,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager, 
and  a  third  (whose*  name  is  not  mentioned); 
and  of  two  daughters,  Ptolemais,  afterward 
married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Lysan- 
dra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus. 
•  -6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family  descended  from 
the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  first  married  to 
Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  aid  after 
his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  that  city. 

Ecbyl8ohus  (Eipi7u>x°i)-  1-  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one 
that  escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his 
friends  were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mention- 
ed among  the  sons  of  jEgyptus. — 2.  A  Spartan 
commander  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C. 
426,  defeated  and  slain  by  Demosthenes  at  01- 

SB. — [3.  Of  Lusiaa  in  Arcadia,  an  officer  in  the 
reek  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger ;  on  one  oc- 
casion protected  Xenopbon,  whose  shield-bearer 
had  deserted  him.— 4.  A  Macedonian,  eon  of 
Arseas,  detected  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der the  Great] 

Eobym*ix»!  (Eipuuliuv).  1.  One  of  the  Ca- 
blri,  son  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  and  Cabiro,  and 
brother  of  Aloon. — 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. 
— S.  Son  of  PtolenuBus,  and  charioteer  of  Aga- 
wemnon.— 4.  Son  of  Tirades,  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  expedition  to  Corcyra, 
BO.  428,  and  also  in  the  expedition  to  Sioily, 
426.  In  414  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Demosthenes,  to  the  command  of  the  seo- 
ond  Syracusan  armament,  and  fell  in  the  first 
•f  the  two  sea-figbte  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse. 
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Eorymzdoh  (Eipv/iiiav :  now  Kaj>ri-8*\  i 
small  river  in  Pamphylia,  navigable  as  far  op  n 
the  city  of  Asfktous,  through  which  it  flowed ; 
celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Ciroon  gained 
over  the  Persians  on  its  banks  (BO  469). 

[EurykbdCsa  (Eipv/tMovoa),  a  female  elan 
of  the  Pheeacian  king  Alcinoos,  attendant  upon 
Nausicaa.1 

Eur\-me!C*  (Eiovfievat),  a  town  in  Magnetis 
in  Thessaly,  east  of  Ossa. 

Ecry  hSmi  (Eipvvo/ifi).  1.  Daughter  of  Oet- 
anus.  When  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  was  expell- 
ed by  Juno  (Hera)  from  Olympus,  Euryoonw 
and  Thetis  received  him  ia  the  bosom  of  tie 
sea.  Before  the  time  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  sod 
Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in  Olrra- 
pus  over  the  Titans. — 2.  A  surname  of  Doss 
(Artemis)  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she 
was  represented  half  woman  and  half  fish.— ft 
An  old  and  faithful  female  attendant  in  u» 
house  of  Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

[EuBTNOMtrs  (Elpivofiot).  1.  A  centaur  slais 
by  Dryas  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoua. — 1  Soa 
of  the  Ithacan  jEgyptius,  one  of  the  suiton  of 
Penelope.] 

[EoryphIessa  (Eipvfdcooa),  sister  and  wife 
of  Hyperion ;  by  him  mother  of  Helios,  Selene, 
and  Eos  (Auroral] 

Euryphos  (Eipufuv),  a  celebrated  pnytidu 
of  Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Oaks, 
who  says  that  he  v."s  considered  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  ancient  nodical  work  entitled  Kw- 
itai  Tviifuu,  and  also  that  some  persons  at- 
tributed to  him  several  works  included  in  the 
Hippocratic  Collection. 

Eceypon,  otherwise  called  EuafrfoH  (Eipt- 
ituv,  Eipvriuv),  a  grandson  of  Proclee,  was  the 
third  king  of  that  bouse  at  Sparta,  and  thenot 
forward  gave  it  the  name  of  Eurypontids. 

Euryfylus  (EipumiXof).  1.  Son  of  Euemoo 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  kin;  \ 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  Id 
the  Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from 
Ormenion  to  Troy  with  forty  ships.  He  slew 
many  Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris  be 
was  nursed  and  cured  by  Patroelus.  Among 
the  heroes  of  Hyria,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  soa 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Celseoo,  who  west 
to  Libya,  where  he  ruled  in  the  country  after- 
ward called  Cyrene,  and  there  became  connect- 
ed  with  the  Argonauts.  He  married  Sterope, 
the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  be  became  the 
father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Astvpalaea,  king  of  Cos, 
was  killed  by  Hercules,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  landed  in  Cos,  and,  being  taken  for  a  pirate, 
was  attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to 
another  tradition,  Hercules  attacked  the  island 
of  Cos  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chat 
dope,  the  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  whom  be 
loved. — 8.  Son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche,  king 
of  Mysia  or  Cilicia,  was  induced  by  the  presents 
which  Priam  sent  to  his  mother  or  wife  to  as- 
sist the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  Eurypyba 
killed  Machaon,  out  was  himself  slain  by  He- 
optolemus. 

EubysXoks  (EipveuKtK),  son  of  the  Telamani- 
an  Ajax  and  Teomessa,  named  after  the  "  broaol 
shield"  of  his  father.  An  Athenian  tradition  re- 
lated that  Eurysaees  and  hi*  brother  Ptrikes* 
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bod  grren  up  to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Sal- 
amis,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  grand- 
father, and  that  the  two  brothers  received  in  re- 
turn the  Attia  franchise.  Eurysaces  was  hon- 
ored like  his  lather,  at  Athens,  with  an  altar. 

EtraTSTHKUKS  (Eipva8h>7K )  and  PaocLxa  (Jlpo- 
tiiic),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  born, 
according'  to  the  commou  account  before,  bnt 
according  to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after 
their  tatter's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occu- 
pation of  his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
had  not  even  time  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
should  succeed  him.  The  mother  professed  to 
be  unable  to  name  the  elder,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians applied  to  Delphi,  and  were  instructed 
to  make  them  both  kings,  but  give  the  greater 
honor  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty  thus  remain- 
ing was  at  last  removed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Panites,  a  Messenian,  by  watching  which  of 
the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother  ;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly 
given  to  Eurysthenes  and  retained  by  his  de- 
scendants. From  these  two  brothers  the  two 
royal  families  in  Sparta  were  descended,  and 
were  called  respectively  the  JSurysthenidce  and 
ProdieUe.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Agida  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes  \,  and  the 
latter  JSun/pontida  from  Eurypon,  grandson  of 
Proeles. 

EoRTSTBzoa.    VuL  HtaoDXBs. 

[EiiirnoK  (Eipvriuv).  1.  Son  of  Iras  and 
Demonassa,  and  grandson  of  Actor,  one  of  the 
Argonauts. — 2.  One  of  the  oentaurs,  escaped  from 
the  fight  with  Hercules,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  that  hero. — 3.  Son  of  Lyeaon,  brother  of  Pan- 
darut,  a  celebrated  archer ;  accompanied  JBneas 
on  his  voyage  to  Italy.] 

EcafTos  (Efovrof).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Str&tooiee,  was  king  of  (Echulia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  skill- 
ful archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Iole,  Iphitus,  Motion 
or  Deion,  Clytius,  and  Toxeus.  He  was  proud 
of  bis  skill  in  using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have 
instructed  even  Hercules  iu  his  art  He  offer- 
ed bis  daughter  Iole  as  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the 
bow.  Hercules  won  the  prize,  but  Eurytus  and 
his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  give  up  Iole,  because  they  feared  lest  Her- 
esies should  kill  the  children  he  might  have  by 
her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched  against 
(Echalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place,  and  killed 
Eurytus  and  his  sons.  Acoording  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo, 
whom  he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow. 
(0d\  viii,  226.)— 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  Mohone 
of  EHs.  Via.  Mouonks. — 8.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Antianlra,  and  brother  of  Eehinu, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts.— 4.  An  eminent  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Philolaus. 

EoskbIob  (Efoe&of),  surnamed  Pamphili  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pam- 
phflns,  bishop  of  Csesarea.  Eusebius  was  born 
in  Palestine  about  A.D.  264,  was  made  bishop 
of  Casarea  316,  and  died  about  840.  He  had  a 
strong  leaning  toward  the  Arians,  though  he 
signed  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Niesea.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are,   1.  The  Chronicon  (xpovucH 


j  iravroiamjc  ioroplaf),  a  work  of  great  value  to 
us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.     It  is  in  two 
books.    The  first,  entitled  xpwoypatfn,  contain 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.    It  it 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  ol  Africanus  (vid. 
Ajrioanos),  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  from  the  creation   to  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius.   The  eeoond  book  consists  of  synohrono- 
logical  tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  ruler? 
and  striking  occurrences  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  celebration  of  Oonstantine's  Vicen- 
nalia  at  Nioomedia,  AD.  827,  and  at  Rome,  A 
D.  828.     The  Greek  text  of  the   Chronicon  is 
lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger,  Ley- 
den,  1606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  16C8.    There  is  also  ex- 
tant an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  dis- 
covered   at  Constantinople,  and  published  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher, 
Venioe,  1818—  2.   The  Praparatio  Evangclica 
(ebayyt'kuaic  uirodeifcoe  nonapaoKtmj)  in  fifteen 
books,  is  a  oollectioa  of  various  facts  and  quota- 
tions from  old  writers,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.    This  book  is  almost 
as  important  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy as  the  Chronicon  it  with   referenoe  to 
history,  since  in   it  are    preserved    specimens 
from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant 
Edited  by  R  Stephens,  Paris,  1644,  and  again 
in  1628,  and  by  P.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688:  [mor« 
recently  by  Heinichen,  Lips,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo.] 
— 8.  The  Demomtraiio  Evangclica  (tiayyeXuci) 
inoSei(ic),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  ex- 
tant, is  a  collection  of   evidences,   chiefly  from 
the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the 
Jews.    This  is  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
work,  giving  the  arguments  which  the  Prapara- 
tio  was  intended  to  make  the  mind  ready  to 
receive.    Edited  with  the  Praparatio  in  the  edi- 
tions  both  of  R  Stephens  and  Viger.— 4.  The 
Beclctiattical  Hittory  UiucXnoiaoTiityloTopia),  iu 
ten  books,  containing  we  history  of  Christianity 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Death  of  Licinius, 
A.D.  824.    Edited  with  the  other  Ecclesiastical 
historians   by   Reading,    Cambridge,  1720,  and 
separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838,  [and  by 
Heinichen,  Lips,   1827,    8   vols.  8vo.] — 6.    Dt 
MartyribuM  Palcutina,  being  an  account  of  the 
persecutions  of   Diocletian  and   Maximin   from 
AD.  803  to  310.    It  is  in  one  book,  and  gener- 
ally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the 
Ecclesiastical    History. — 6.    Againtt  Hicrocltt 
Hierooles  had  advised   Diocletian  to  begin  hit 
persecution,  and  had  written  two  books,  called 
Aiyat  fiXaXndtle,  oomparing  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles to  those  of  Apoflonius  of  Tyana.    In  an- 
swering this  work,  Eusebius  reviews  the  life  of 
Apollotiius  by  Philostratus: — 7.  Againtt  Marcet- 
itu,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  two  books. — 8.  D*  Ee- 
clctiattica  Theologta,  a  continuation  of  the  form- 
er work. — 9..  D»  Vita  Conttantini,  four  books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.     It  has  gen- 
erally been    published  with  the  Eoolesiastical 
History,  but    edited  separately   by  Heinichen, 
1830. — 10.  Ononuutuon  d)  Zocit  Hcbraicit,  a 
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description  of  the  (owns  <md  places  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Eostaibius  (Eiffrofliof.)  1.  Of  Cappadocia, 
a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  was  a  pupil  of  Iam- 
bh'chus  and  J&teeius.  In  AD.  858  he  was  sent 
by  Constantius  as  ambassador  to  King  Sapor, 
and  remained  in  Persia,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  honor. — 2.  Or  Ecmatbtos, 
probably  lived  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  wrote  a  Greek  romance  in  eleven 
books,  still  extant,  containing  an  account  of  the 
lores  of  Hysminias  and  Hysmine.  The  tale  is 
wearisome  and  improbable,  and  shows  no  power 
of  invention  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Edited 
by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by  Teucher,  Lips, 
1792. — 3.  Archbishop  of  Theesalonioa,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary 
on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (TLaptKhXci.  els  *&> 
'Outjpov  'IXidia  xat  'Odoooeiav),  or  rather  his 
collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  commentators 
on  those  two  poems.  .This  vast  compilation 
was  made  from  the  numerous  and  extensive 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and 
critics ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  works  from  which 
Eustathius  made  his  extracts  are  lost,  his  com- 
mentary is  of  incalculable  value  to  us.  Edi- 
tions: At  Rome,  1642-1550,  4  vols.  £>L;  at 
Basle,  1569-60;  at  Leipzig,  1826-26,  contain- 
ing the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad, 
in  all  7  vols.  4to.  There  is  also  extant  by  Eu- 
stathius a  commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
which  is  published  with  most  editions  of  Dionys- 
ius. Eustathius  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Pindar,  which  seems  to  be  lost— 4.  Usually  call- 
ed Eustathibb  Romanus,  a  celebrated  Grmoo- 
Boman  jurist,  filled  various  high  offices  at  Con- 
stantinople from  AD.  960  to  1000. 

EcsteatIus  (Eiffrportof),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metro- 
politan of  NiojBa.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are 
extant,  and  these  in  a  very  fragmentary  state : 
viz.,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  seoond  book  of 
the  Analytica.  2.  A  Commentary  on  the  Ethica 
Kicomachea. 

EoTKBFE.       Vtd  MtJSJt. 

[EothtobJItes  (EidvKpdriic),  a  Greek  statuary, 
probably  about  B.C.  800;  a  son  and  the  most 
distinguished  pupil  of  Lysippus.] 

Edtbtdbxds  {EiOvdiiiiop.  A  sophist,  was  born 
at  Chios,  and  migrated,  with  his  brother  Diony- 
mdorus,  to  Thsni  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
>hey  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
rears.  The  pretensions  of  Euthydemus  and 
(is  brother  are  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dia- 
logue which  bears  the  name  of  the  former,—*. 
King  of  Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  ex- 
tended his  power  over  the  neighboring  provinces, 
so  as  to  become  the  founder  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Bactrian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were 
invaded  about  B.C.  212,  by  Antioohus  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  eventually  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace, 
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EothS ma  (Eldv/iot),  a  hero  of  Loeri  in  Italy 
son  of  Astycles  or  of, the  river-god  Carina 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  box- 
ing, and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the 
evil  spirit  Polite*,  to  whom  a  fair  maiden  vu 
sacrificed  every  year.  Euthymus  himself  do- 
appeared  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  Diver  C» 
emus. 

EuTdcics  (Eiroxcof),  of  Ascalon,  the  com- 
mentator on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archi- 
medes, lived  about  AD.  660.  His  commentar- 
ies are  printed  in  the  editions  of  Apomaocsaad 

AaOHDCKDES. 

Eotbafixus,  P.  Voldhnids,  a  Soman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus  (Ebrpurt- 
Xor)  on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  com- 
panion of  hie  pleasures  and  debauches.  Cythe- 
ris,  the  mistress  of  Antony,  was  originally  the 
freedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volumniua  Eutrap- 
elus, whence  we  find  her  called  Volumnu, 
and  was  surrendered  to  Antony  by  his  friend. 
Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  (EpuL,i, 
18,  31). 

Enrolau  (E&rpfoioi),  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopolis. 

Eorafiais  (Efa-ptiatc},  a  small  town  in  Bo»ti«, 
between  jhespuB  and  Platose,  with  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  En- 
tresltes. 

EoTROpfcs.  1.  A  eunuch,  the  favorite  of  Ar- 
cadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  East 
on  the  death  of  Rufinus,  AD.  895.  Be  was 
oonsul  in  899,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived 
of  his  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  and  Gainas  the  Goth;  he  was  first 
banished  to  Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterward  re- 
called, and  put  to  death  at  Chalcedoa  The 
poet  Olaudian  wrote  an  invective  against  Eu- 
tropius. — 2.  A  Roman  historian,  held  the  office 
of  a  secretary  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  patronized  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  the  Persian  expedition,  and 
was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Yaleoa. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  brief  compendium  of  Ro- 
man history  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens,  AD.  364, 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up  this 
abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed  his 
task  in  general  with  care.  The  style  ia  in  per- 
fect good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  beet  editions  are  by  Tzschuoke,  Lips,  17  M, 
and  by  Grosee,  Hal,  1818. 

EottohtEmm  (EItbxMik),  of  Sicyon,  a  statu- 
ary, and  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.G. 
800. 

Eoxbros  Pontus.     Vid.  Poims  Ecxnros. 

Evadhb  (Eidtvti).  L  Daughter  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  up  by 
the  Arcadian  king  JEpytus,  and  became  by  Apol- 
lo the  mother  of  Iamus. — 2.  Daughter  of  Iphis 
(hence  called  Iphias)  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Cs- 
paneas.    For  details,  vid.  Capahxds.  _ 

ErAQdtua  (ECayopaf),  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  sprung  from  a  family  which 
claimed  desoent  from  Teuoer,  the  reputed  found- 
er of  Salamis ;  and  his  ancestors  appear  to  have 
been,  during  a  long  period,  the  hereditary  rulers 
of  that  city  under  the    copremacy  of  Pen* 
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Thay  bad,  however,  been  expelled  by  a  Phoeni- 
cian exile,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  for 
himself,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants. 
Evagoras  succeeded  in  recovering  Us  hereditary 
kingdom,  and  patting  the  reigning  tyrant  to 
death,  about  B.O.  410.  His  role  was  distin- 
guished for  its  mildness  and  equity,  and  he 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  Salamis,  special- 
ly by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet  He 
give  a  friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the 
bitter  took  refuge  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  JSgospotami,  405 ;  and  it  was 
at  his  intercession  that  the  King  of  Persia  allow- 
ed Conon  the  support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet 
But  his  growing  power  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Persian  court,  and  at  length  war  was  de- 
clared against  him  by  Artaxerxes.  Evagoras 
received  the  assistance  of  an  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Ghabrias,  and  at  first  met  with  great  suc- 
cess; bat  the  fortune  of  war  afterward  turned 
against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned  his  con- 
quests in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king, 
rais  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  885.  Evag- 
oras waa  assassinated  in  874,  together  with  his 
eldest  aon  Pnytagoras.  -He  was  succeeded  by. 
bis  son  Nioocles.  There  is  still  extant  an  ora- 
tion of  Isoerates  in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed 
to  bis  son  Nioocles. 

Evaobids  (Eidyptoo),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  AJ).  536,  was  by  profession  a  "  scho- 
latticus"  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably 
practiced  at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  Ecclerioth- 
oi  Hittory,  still  extant,  which  extends  from  A. 
D.  481  to  694,  It  is  published  with  the  other 
seelesiastical  historians  by  Beading,  Camb, 
172a 

Evunra  (Efavojwr).  1.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis 
or  Nieostrata,  and  in  Roman  traditions  Car- 
KKnta  or  Tiburtis.  About  sixty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Evander  is  said  to  have  led  a 
Petasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a  town,  Pal- 
autium,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his  neigh- 
bors milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing,  with 
which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
Hercules,  and  music ;  he  also  introduced  among 
mem  the  worship  of  the  Lyctean  Pan,  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  Neptune  (Poseidon), '  and  Hercules. 
Virgil  (~d&L,  vol,  51)  represents  Evander  as  still 
afire  at  the  time  when  ./Eneas  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  as  forming  an  alliance  with  him  against  the 
Latins.  Evander  was  worshipped  at  Pallantium 
in  Arcadia  as  a  hero.  At  Rome  he  had  ah  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aveotine. — 2.  A  Phocian,  was 
the  pupil  and  successor  of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of 
the  Academic  School  at  Athens,  about  B.C.  216. 

[Evangelcs  (EioyyeAof).  1.  A  Greek  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  a  fragment  of  one  of 
whose  plays  is  preserved  by  Athenseus ;  edited 
by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Qrcec.,  voL  iL,  p. 
1173,  edit  miDor. — 2.  A  slave  of  Pericles,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities  ;  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  science  of  war 
(Tmtoco),  which  was  highly  prized  by  Philo- 
pcemen.] 


Events  (Efi/vof).  1.  Son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Demonice,  and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  Mabpesba. — 2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of 
Paros.  One  of  these  poets,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  elder  or  the  younger,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  in  poetry ;  and  Plato  in  several 
passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat  ironically, 
as  at  once  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and  a  poet 
There  are  sixteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

Evenus  (Efo/voc :  now  fidhari).  1.  Formerly 
called  Lyeonnas,  rises  in  Mount  QSta,  and  flows 
with  a  rapid  stream  through  jEtolia  into  the 
sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  west  of  An- 
tirrhium. — 2.  (Now  Sandarli),  a  river  of  Mysia, 
rising  in  Mount  Temnue,  flowing  south  through 
jEous,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Elaiticus  near 
Pitane.  The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood 
nearly  due  west  of  its  sources,  waa  supplied  with 
water  from  it  by  an  aqueduct 

Evkbobtbb  (Eiefyytnje),  the  "Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honor,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.    Vid.  Ptoldlsus. 

Erics  (Eitof),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  «mm*ting  cry  eia, 
eiol  (Lat  evoe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  god. 

ExXdius  ('Elrfdjof ),  one  of  the  Lapithaa.  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  Firithous. 

Exsupebaktius,  Juiiua,  a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short 
tract  entitled  D*  Marii,  Lepitk,  ae  Sertorii  btlli* 
civilibut,  which  many  suppose  to  have  been 
abridged  from  the  Histories  of  Sallust  It  is 
appended  to  several  editions  of  Sallust 

EaoKGKBr*.     Vid.  Bxxknick,  No.  1. 


FXbabis  or  FabfIbus  (now  Ftorfa),  a  small 
river  in  Italy,  in  tile  Sabine  territory,  between 
Reate  and  Cures. 

Fabatcs,  L.  Robcius,  one  of  Cesar's  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  B.C.  49. 
He  espoused  Pompey's  party,  and  was  twice 
sent  with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Gnsar. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  BC.  48. 

Fabatds  Cauobnius,  a  Roman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  A  J).  64,  but  escaped  punishment  He 
was  grandfather  to  Calpumia,  wife  of  the  young- 
er Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to 
him. 

Fabebius.  1.  A  debtor  of  M  Cicero. — 2.  One 
of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Cassar. 

FabU,  two  daughters  of  M  Fabius  Ambus- 
tua.  The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
a  patrician,  and  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
BO.  876,  and  the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Ii- 
cinius  Stola 

FabIa  (Jens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to 
Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabii 
occupy  a  prominent  part  in  history  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  three 
brother!  belonging  to  the  gens  are  said  to  have 
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been  invested  with  seven  successive  consul- 
ships,  from  B.C.  485  to  479.  The  bouse  de- 
rived its  greatest  lustre  from  the  patriotic  cour- 
age and  tragic  fate  of  the  three  hundred  and  six 
Fabii  m  the  battle  on  the  Cremera,  B.C.  477. 
Vid.  Vibtjlanus.  The  principal  families  of  this 
gens  bore  the  names  of  Akbohtub,  Botko,  Doa- 
co,  Labxo,  Maxocus,  Piotob,  and  Vibclandb. 

Fabianus,  Patibius,  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics, 
which  are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

Fabb.atSb.ia  (Fabraternus :  now  FalvtUerra),  a 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscians,  but  was 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans. 

Fabbich  belonged  originally  to  the  Hernician 
town  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  name 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  Fa- 
bbictos  Loscixcs,  was  probably  the  first  of  his 
family  who  quitted  Aletrium  and  settled  at  Rome. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in  the 
Roman  annals,  and,  like  Cincinnatus  and  Curius,  is 
the  representative  of  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
the  good  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship,  B.C. 
282,  he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and 
Samnites,  gained  a  rich  booty,  and  brought  into 
the  treasury  more  than  four  hundred  tal- 
ents. Fabricius  probably  served  as  legate  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  in 
280,  and  at  its  close  be  was  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum  to 
negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on  this  occasion  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman 
history,  and  was  embellished  in  every  possible 
way  by  subsequent  writers.  So  much,  how- 
ever, seems  certain,  that  Pyrrhus  used  every 
effort  to  gain  the  favor  of  Fabricius;  that  he 
offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  bun  to  enter  into  bis  serv- 
ice, and  accompany  him  to  Greece;  but  that 
the  sturdy  Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  se- 
ductions, and  rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  the  following  year  (279), 
Fabricius  again  served  as  legate,  and  shared  in 
the  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ascnlum.  In  278 
Fabricius  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The 
king  was  anxious  for  peace ;  and  the  generosity 
with  which  Fabricius  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus  the 
traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison  him,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  opening  negotiations,  which 
resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the  king  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  276,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with  which 
he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste  for 
luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated from  bis  expelling  from  the  senate  P. 
Cornelius  Rufinua  on  account  of  his  possessing 
ten  pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love 
of  luxury  and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which 
had  already  commenced,  brought  out  still  more 
prominently  the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integ- 
rity of  character  which  distinguished  Fabricius 
as  well  as  his  contemporary  Curius  Dentatus ; 
and  ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal 
way  in  whicb  they  lived  on  their  hereditary 
farms,  an9  how  they  refused  the  rich  presents 
which  the  Samnite  ambassadors  offered  them. 
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FaoriciuB  Jied  as  poor  as  be  had  lived;  be  left 
no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  tbo  senate, 
however,  furnished ;  and,  in  order  to  pay  the 
greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
state  interred  him  within  the  pouuerium,  al- 
though this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles.— 2.  L.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum  is  B.& 
62,  built  a  new  bridge  of  stone,  which  con- 
nected the  city  with  the  island  in  tie  Tiber,  and 
which  was,  after  him,  called  pont  Fabricitu, 
The  name  of  its  author  is  Btill  seen  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  bridge,  which  now  bean  the  name 
of  ponte  quattro  capi. — 8.  Q.  Fabbigius,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  67,  proposed,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  January  of  that  year,  that  Cicero  should  be 
recalled  from  exile ;  but  this  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  P.Clodius  by  armed  force. 

Fadds,  Cosmos,  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  procurator  of  Judffia  in  AD.  44.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

FjesCls  (Feesulanus :  now  ttaole),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  three  miles  northeast 
of  Florence,  was  probably  not  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  League.  Sulla  sent  to  it  a  militarr 
colony;  and  it  was  the  head-quartera  of  Cho- 
line's army.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a  theatre,  Ac 

FalacbInb  or  FalaosInuv,  a  Sabine  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
between  Asculum'and  Reate,  the  birth-place  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

Falibii  or  FalbbIdx,  a  town  in  Etruria,  sit- 
uated on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mount 
Soracte,  was  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  ii 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Halesus,  who  set- 
tled with  a  body  of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Falisci,  and  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  of  the  same  race  as  the 
./Equi,  whence  we  find  them  often  called  jEqui 
Falisci.  Falerii  afterward  became  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities ;  but  its  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruseani 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After  a  long  struggle  with  Borne, 
the  Fahscans  yielded  to  Canufius,  EC.  394. 
They  subsequently  joined  their  neighbors  sev- 
eral times  in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were 
finally  subdued.  At  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  241,  they  again  revolted.  The  Komans 
now  destroyed  Falerii,  and  compelled  the  Fs- 
liscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the  plain.  The 
ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen  at  Fallen, 
while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  one  are 
at  Oivita  Cat&Uana.  The  ancient  town  of  Fa- 
lerii was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Colonia  Etruscorum  Fa- 
lisca,"  or  "  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  but 
it  never  became  again  a  place  of  importance. 
The  ancient  town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  her  that  the  Romans  founded  the  colony 
Minerva  and  Janus  were  also  worshipped  in  the 
town.  Falerii  had  extensive  linen  manufactories, 
and  its  white  cows  were  prized  at  Rome  as  vic- 
tims for  sacrifice. 

Falebnus  Aoeb,  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Campania,  extending  from  the  Hasaic  hills  to 
the  River  Vulturous.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Italy,  which  was  reckoned  oar/ 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setia.  Its  choicest  va- 
riety was  called  Faustianum     It  became  fit  for 
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drinking  in  ten  jean,'  and  might  be  and  when 
twenty  yean  old. 

Falkbia  Pobtcs,  a  harbor  in  Etruria,  south  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

r AUBOt     Vid.  Falxbil 

Fausobs,  Gbatiob,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
and  the  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  chase,  en- 
titled Cynegetiam  Liber,  in  five  hundred  and 
forty  hexameter  Una.  Printed  in  Burmann's 
and  Wernsdorf's  Poet.  Lot.  Mi*.;  [and  with 
Oiympius  Hemesianue,  by  Stem,  Halm,  1832, 
8to.] 

Fahxia.  1.  A  woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Hariue  when  he  came  to 
Minturnaj  in  his  flight,  BO.  88,  though  he  had 
formerly  pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery. — 2. 
The  seooDd  wife  of  Helvidras  Priscus. 

FAinrfog.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.O. 
187. — 2.  L,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in 
84,  with  I*  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithra- 
datee,  whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fanniua  after- 
ward commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
kthhradates  against  Lncullus. — 3.  0,  one  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  accusation  brought 
against  P.  Ckxhus  in  61.  In  59  be  was  men- 
tuned  by  L.  Vettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  against  Pompey.— 4.  0,  tribune 
of  the  piece  69,  opposed  the  lex  agraria  of 
Caesar.  He  belonged  to  Pompey's  party,  and  in 
49  went  as  praetor  to  Sicily. — 6.  C.,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a 
work,  rery  popular  at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of 
persons  executed  or  exiled  by  Nero. 

FannIbs  GspIo.     Vid.  Gspio. 

FANirfcs  Stbabo.     Vid.  Stkabo. 

Famhtcs  QuadbItob.     Fid  Qcadbatos. 

Fawum  FoaTCn*  (now  Fano),  an  important 
town  in  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurnt, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a 
•okay  of  veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  *  Co- 
Ionia  Julia  Fanestris."  Here  was  a  triumphal 
arch  in  honor  of  Augustus. 

FaefIbus.     Vid.  Fababis. 

FascIkus,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  iden- 
tical with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  lie  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  from  sorcery,  witch- 
craft, and  evil  daemons  ;  and  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  phallus,  the  genuine  Latin  for  which 
vsfascinum,  as  this  symbol  was  believed  to  be 
most  efficacious  in  averting  all  evil  influences. 

Faola  or  Fauna,  according  to  some,  a  concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunas.     Vid.  Fauitos. 

Faukus,  son  of  Pious,  grandson  of  Saturnns, 
and  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Laureates.  Fauous  acta  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Tdttinm,  and  was  in  later  times  worshipped  in 
two  distinct  capacities :  first,  as  the  god  of  fields 
and  shepherds,  because  he  had  promoted  agri- 
culture and  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  and  sec- 
ondly as  an  oracular  divinity,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  The  festival  of  the  Faunalia,  cele- 
brated on  the  fifth  of  December  by  the  country 
people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of  ag- 
riculture and  cattle.  As  a  prophetio  god",  he 
was  believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly 
in  dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  or- 
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igin,  in  certain  sacred  groves,  (me  near  Tibur, 
around  the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the 
Aventine,  near  Rome.  What  Faunue  was  to 
the  male  sex,  his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to 
the  female.  At  Rome  there  was  a  round  tem- 
ple of  Faunas,  surrounded  with  columns,  on 
Mount  Caelius ;  and  another  was  built  to  him, 
in  B.C.  190,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  the  ides  of  Feb- 
ruary. As  the  god  manifested  himself  in  various 
ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  plurality  of  Fauns 
(Faom),  who  are  described  as  half  men,  half 
goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus  gradually  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian  Pan,  and  the 
Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Fadsta.  1.  Oo&xIiIa,  daughter  of  the  dio- 
tator  Sulla,  -md  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla, 
was  bom  about  B.O.  88.  She  was  first  married 
to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterward  to  Milo.  She 
was  infamous  for  her  adulteries,  and  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  par- 
amours, and  to  have  received  a  severe  flogging 
from  Milo  when  he  was  detected  on  one  occasion 
in  the  house  of  the  latter.  Villios  was  another 
of  her  paramours,  whence  Horace  calls  him 
"  Sulla  gener"  (Bat,  i,  2,  64)^—2.  FiavIa  Max- 
nnARA,  daughter  of  Marimianns,  and  wife  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  Ooo- 
stantinus,  Constantius,  aad  Constans. 

FacotIna.  1.  AmnA  Galxbia,  oommonly  dis- 
tinguished as  Faustina  Benior,  the  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
AD.  141.  Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of 
her  life,  her  husband  loaded  her  with  honors 
both  before  and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in 
honor  of  her  that  Antoninus  established  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  education  and  support  of  young  fe- 
males, who  were  called  after  her  puella  alimm- 
taria  Fauttiniana. — 2.  AiraiA,  or  Fauttina  Ju- 
nior, daughter  of  the  elder  Faustina,  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Aurelius  in  AD.  145  or  148,  and  she 
died  in  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Taurus 
in  175,  having  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Syr- 
ia. Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and  infamous, 
that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her  hus- 
band, who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive,  and 
loaded  her  with  honors  after  her  death,  appears 
truly  marvellous.— 8.  Annia,  grand-daughter  or 
great-grand-daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalua. 

Facstulcs.     Vid.  Romulus. 

FavxstIa  (FavenUnus :  now  Faenie),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River  Anemo  and  on 
the  Via  JSmiba,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manu- 
factories. 

FavOiA  Pobtus  (now  Porto  Fawnt),  a  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

FavokIcs,M,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticeusis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  oopied  so  ser- 
vilely as  to  receive  the  niokname  of  Cato's  ape. 
He  was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party 
of  the  optimates,  and  actively  opposed  aU  the 
measures  of  the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C.  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  notwithstanding  bis  personal  aversion 
to  the  latter,  and  opposed  all  proposals  of  rec- 
onciliation between  Caeear  ana  Pompey.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Caesar  in  Greece 
in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  Phar- 
salus  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight,  and 
showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
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two.  Upon  Pompey's  death,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  Ceeear.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  he  espoused  the 
side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  the  battle  of  Pbilippi  in  42,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Octavianus. 

Favobinub,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  GauL 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained 
high  distinctions.  He  was  intimate  with  some 
of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  among 
others  with  Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,  and  with  He- 
rodee  Atticus,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  li- 
brary and  house  at  Borne.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  various  subjects,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant 

Fibbis,  the  goddess,  or,  rather,  the  averter  of 
fever.  She  had  three  sanctuaries  at  Borne,  in 
which  amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had 
worn  during  a  fever. 

Febbdub,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  month  general  purifications 
and  lustrations  were  celebrated.  The  name  is 
connected  with  februare  (to  purify),  and  februa 
(purifications).  Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a 
god  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the 
dead  (Feralia)  was  celebrated  in  February. 

FmiJoItas,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  B.C. 
76,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Felioitas  is  frequently  seed  on  Bo- 
man  medals  in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the 
staff  of  Mercury  (caducttu)  and  a  cornucopia. 

Felix,  Antonios,  procurator  of  Judtea  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a  brother  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is 
also  called  Claudia*  Felix.  In  his  private  and 
his  public  character  alike  Felix  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  profligate.  Having  fallen  in  love  with 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of 
Annus  king  of  Emesa,  he  induced  her  to  leave 
her  husband ;  and  she  was  still  living  with  him 
in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached  before  him  "  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
oome."  His  government,  though  cruel  and  op- 
pressive, was  strong;  he  suppressed  all  distur- 
bances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Festus ;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Borne,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Felix,  M.  Mnrodfcs,  a  Boman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  AJ>.  280,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled Octaviut,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christian- 
ity- Edited  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1707  ;  by 
Ernesti,  ibid,  1778;  and  by  Muralto,  Tunc, 
1886. 

Felsika.     VUL  Bononia. 

FiltbIa  (Feltrlnus:  now  Feltre),  a  town  in 
Bstia,  a  little  north  of  the  River  Plavis. 

Fkhxstblla,  a  Boman  historian,  who  lived  in 

(he  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  A. P.  21,  in  the 

seventieth  year  of  his  age.    His  work,  entitled 

Atuudtt,  extended  to  at  least  twenty-two  books. 
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The  few  fragments  preserved  relate  to  «v«fc 
subsequent  to  the  Carthaginian  wars;  and  we 
know  that  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Cic- 
ero's career.  A  treatise  De  Saeerdotiit  et  lit- 
mttratibue  Jiomanorum  Libri  ZA,  ascribed  to 
Fenestella,  is  a  modern  forgery.  [The  getndne 
fragments  are  published  in  Popma's  FragmteU 
Biitorieorvm  Vet.  JLat„  Amst,  1692,  and  in  Bar- 
ercamp's  and  Frotscher's  editions  of  Salluttl 

Fekmi,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  chut, 
whom  Tacitus  (Oerm^  46)  reckons  among  the 
Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  is  the 
further  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and  to  have  ben 
the  same  as  the  modern  Finns. 

Fkmntlntim  (FerenOnaa,  Kerentlmn).  1.  (Nor 
Ferento),  a  town  of  Etruria,  south  of  Volosii,  1st 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Otbo.  It  is  called 
both  a  colonia  and  a  municrpium.  There  an 
still  remains  of  its  walk,  of  a  theatre,  and  of  se- 
pulchres at  Ferento. — 2.  (Now  FereniitU)),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Hemici  in  Lathim,  southwest 
of  Anagnia,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  There  are  still  remans  of  its 
ancient  walls.  In  Ha  neighborhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Fkrecthm,  at  which 
the  Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Fkbbotum.     Vtd.  FoBurrux. 

FxBXTBius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  derived 
from  ferire,  to  strike ;  for  persons  who  took  so 
oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  they 
swore  falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which 
they  sacrificed  to  him.  Others  derived  it  from 
ferre,  because  he  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  be- 
cause people  dedicated  {ferebant)  to  him  epolia 
opima. 

FerOnia,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Fshecans, 
and  was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  noaon 
of  the  nature  of  this  goddess.  Some  consider 
her  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  liberty ;  others 
look  upon  her  as  the  goddess  of  commerce  and 
traffic,  and  others,  again,  regard  her  as  a  goddea 
of  the  earth  or  the  lower  world.  Her  chief 
sanctuaries  were  at  Terracina,  and  near  Mount 
Soracte. 

Ferox,  TXbskius,  a  Boman  jurist  who  proba- 
bly flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberiue  and 
Vespasian. 

FxaalTDS  Mons  (now  JebeUJmjurak),  one  of 
the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser 
Atlas  system,  in  North  Africa,  on  the  borden 
of  Mauretama  Cffisariensis  and  Mauretani*  Si- 
tifensis. 

FescennIcm  or  FxscekkU  (Fescennmus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently, 
like  Falerii,  of  Pelasgie  origin.  Viol  raaa. 
From  this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  dstc 
derived  the  Fescennine  songs.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  uncertain ;  it  may  perhaps  be  placed 
at  B.  Sihetto.  Many  writers  place  it  at  Citit* 
Cattellana,  but  this  was  the  site  of  Falerii 

Fes-res,  Sext.  PoxFxnm,  a  Boman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  His  name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided 
into  twenty  books,  and  commonly  called  Sn* 
Pompeii  Fetti  de  Verborum  BignifiaOume.  It**1 
abridged  by  Festus  from  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  M.  Verrius  Fiascos,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian in  the  reign  of  Augustus,    Festus  made 
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■  tew  alterations  and  criticisms  of  his  own, 
Mid  inserted  numerous  extracts  from  other 
writing*  of  Verrius,  but  altogether  omitted 
those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  in- 
tending to  make  these  the  subject  of  a  separate 
volume.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Paul,  boo  of  Waroefrid,  better  known  as  Paulns 
Diaconus,  from  having  officiated  as  a  deacon  of 
the  obnreh  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the  abridgment 
of  Festas.  The  original  work  of  Verrius  Flae- 
ens  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festas,  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS. 
hare  been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and 
Unions,  partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from 
the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  Paulas,  whose 
performance  appears  in  a  complete  form  in 
Bony  MSS.  The  best  edition  of  Festas  is  by 
K.  O.  Muller,  Lips,  1849,  in  which  the  text 
of  Festas  is  placed  face  to  face  with  the  cor- 
responding text  of  Paulua,  so  at  to  admit  of 
easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  of  great 
value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities, 
mythology,  and  grammar. 

Fxsno,  Pobqids,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix 
as  procurator  of  Judeea  in  AJX  68,  and  died  not 
long  after  his  appointment.  It  was  he  who  bore 
testimony  to  the  innocence  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  defended  himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FraaJbrus.     VuLfAB-rvmu, 

FiciXA  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Aliens  Mareius. 

Fiool&a  (Fjeuleas,  -atis,  Fieolensis),  an  an- 
eient  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of  Fidelia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but 
early  sank  into  decay. 

¥toisM,  sometimes  FmmrA  (Fideoas,  -atis: 
(now  Cartel  GittbiUo),  an  ancient  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  forty  stadia  (five  miles) 
northeast  of  Borne,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longa,  and  also  to 
have  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  Romu- 
lus; but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonized 
by  the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find 
it  in  close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and 
was  frequently  taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  last 
revolt  was  in  B.C.  488,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently the  town  was  rebuilt;  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  again  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  temporary 
wooden  theatre  in  the  town,  twenty  thousand, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  fifty  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

Frozxrlt  (Rdentlnus :  now  JBorgo  8.  Domino), 
a  town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  JSmilia, 
between  Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for 
the  victory  which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over 
Carbo,  B.O.  82. 

FIdbj,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faith- 
fulness. Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple 
to  Fides  publica  on  the  Capitol,  and  another 
was  built  there  in  the  consulship  of  M.  jEmuius 
Seaurus,  B.C.  116.  She  was  represented  as  a 
matron  wearing  a  wreath  of  olive  or  laurel 
leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand  corn  ears,  or  a 
basket  with  fruit 


FIRMICUS  MATERNUS,  JULIUS. 

Fmio*,  an  ancient  form  of  filing  occurs  in 
the  connection  of  JHut  JFldiue  or  Mediut  Fiditu 
that  is,  me  Diut  (AidfijUitu,  or  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, that  is,  Hercules.  Henoe  the  expression 
mediut  fidiut  is  equivalent  to  me  HareuUt,  soil. 
juveU  Sometimes  Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some 
of  the  ancients  connected  fidiut  with  fide*. 

Fiquxus,  0.  Maectos.  1.  Consul  B.O.  168, 
and  again  consul  156,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Dalmata  in  Rlyrioum. — 2.  Consul  64, 
suppported  Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

FWldb,  P.  Niorolua,  a  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  about 
B.C.  60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investiga- 
tions appear  to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  fame  as  an  as- 
trologer, that  it  was  generally  believed,  in  later 
times  at  least,  that  he  had  predicted  the  future 
greatness  of  Octavianus  on  hearing  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  birth.  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  political  af- 
fairs ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by  Cic- 
ero to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses woo  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  B.0.  68 ;  -was  prator  69 ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side 
of  Pompey;  was  compelled  by  Csesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exue  44. 

FimbbIa,  C.  Flavi us.  1.  A  homo  noma,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honors  through  his  own 
merits  and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both 
as  a  jurist  and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.O. 
104,  and  was  subsequently  accused  of  extortion 
in  his  province,  but  was  aoquitted. — 2.  Probably 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent partisans  of  Marios  and  Cinna  during  the 
civil  war  with  Sulla.  In  BO.  86  he  was  sent 
into  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  com- 
mander with  the  soldiers  to  excite  a  mutiny 
against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at  Chaloedon, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Fimbria, 
who  carried  on  the  war  with  success  against 
the  generals  of  Mithradates.  In  84  Sulla  cross* 
ed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithradates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Fines,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or 
of  different  tribes.  These  plaoes  are  usually 
found  only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Fiaulmjg  TabctIus,  a  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M  Varro  and 
Cicero.  At  Varro  s  request  Firmanus  took  the 
horoscope  of  Romulus,  and  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder  de- 
termined the  era  of  Rome. 

FnualNus  SthposIds,  CjoJub,  of  aseertsin 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  one  hundred  in- 
sipid riddles,  each  comprised  in  three  hexame- 
ter lines,  collected,  as  we  are  told  m  the  pro- 
logue, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Saturnalia.  Fruited  in  the  Pott,  lot 
Min.  of  Wensdort  voL  vL 

Fnudous  Matunus,  Julius,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
iins,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  J/atheteo* 
Litrri  Vffl,  which  is  a  formal  introduction  to 
judicial  astrology,  according  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  -writer 
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FIRMUM. 

Ihed  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
had  during  a  portion  of  his  life  practiced  as  a 
forensic  pieader.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  this 
Firmieus  Maternus  a  work  in  favor  of  Christian- 
ity, entitled  D»  Srrore  Profanarum  Beligionvm 
ad  Oorutaniium  et  Cotutantem.  This  work  was, 
however,  probably  written  by  a  different  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  since  the  author  of  the 
work  on  astrology  was  a  pagan. 

gmntii  (Fkmanus :  now  Ptrmo),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and  south 
of  the  Hirer  Tinna,  colonized  by  the  Romans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  On  the 
ooast  was  its  strongly  fortified  harbor,  Castbl- 
ujm  FittMimiM  or  Fibjiahob,cm  (now  Porto  di 
Permo.) 

Fnuros,  M,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alexandres, 
and  proclaimed  himnulf  emperor,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Aurelian,  AS).  278. 

Flaoous,  Oalpdrsiub.  a  rhetorician  in'  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  whose  fifty-one  declamations 
are  frequently  printed  with  those  of  Quintiliua 

Flaoccs,  FoLvfus.  1.  M,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Oaudex,  BO.  264,  in  which  year  the 
first  Punic  war  broke  out — 2.  Q,  son  of  No. 
1,  consul  237,  fought  against  the  Liguriane  in 
Italy.  In  224  he  was  consul  a  second  time, 
and  oooquered  the  Qauls  and  Insubrians  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  215  ha  was  prater,  after 
having  been  twice  consul ;  and  in  the  following 
vear  (214)  he  was  re-elected  praetor.  In  213 
he  was  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  carried 
on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the  Carthagin- 
ians. He  and  his  colleague,  Appios  Claudius 
Pulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  continued  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  south  of  Italy. — 8.  On, 
brother  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  21 2,  and  had  Apu- 
lia for  his  province :  he  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal near  Herdonea.  In  oonstquenoe  of  his 
cowardice  in  this  battle  he  was  accused  before 
the  people,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  before 
the  trial— 4.  Q,  son  of  No.  2,  was  prater  182, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against  the  Celti- 
berians,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 
He  was  consul  179  with  Jtas  brother  L.  Haulms 
Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Manlius  Acidinus.  In  his  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Liguriaos.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A  Postumius  Albinus.  Shortly  afterward 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  his 
bed-chamber. — 5.  It,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consul  126,  when  be 
subdued  the  Transalpine  ligurians.  He  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  was 
slain  together  with  C.  Gracchus  in  121.  He 
was  a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character, 
and  was  more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence and  open  force  than  C.  Gracchus. — 6.  Q, 
prctor  in  Sardinia  187,  and  consul  180. — 7. 
Sxa,  consul  186,  subdued  the  Vardaaans  in  Dlyr- 
ioum. 

Flaoous,  GbanIcs,  a  contemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  wrote  a  book,  De  Jvn  Papiriano,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Rome,  made  by  Papirius.     Fid  Pafisiub. 

Flaoccs,  IIoiatIub.     Vid.  Hokativs. 
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Fiascos,  HobdeonIcs,  oonsular  legate  of  Vr. 
per  Germany  at  Nero's  death,  AX).  68.  He  vm 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  far 
which  reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  of  Civilis.  Vid.  Cm- 
lis.  His  troops,  who  were  in  favor  of  VkeW- 
us,  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  command  to 
Voooia,  and  shortly  afterward  put  him  to  death. 

Flaoocs,  0.  NorbIndb,  a  general  of  Oeurri- 
anus  and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Bra. 
tus  and  Caseins,  B.O.  42.    He  wss  consul  in  88. 

Flaoous,  Pixsius.     Vid.  Pzhstcs. 

Flaoous  Sioulcs,  an  agrimensor  by  profes- 
sion, probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Nam 
He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  D»  Otmktiomtm 
Agrorwn,  of  which  the  commencement  is  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Agrimensores.  VU 
Fkoktbxus. 

Flaoccs,  Valeiicb.  1.  L,  curule  adils  BjC. 
201,  prater  200,  and  consul  196,  with  M.  Poro- 
us Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  he  carried  on  war,  with  great  suceea, 
against  the  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  184 
he  was  the  colleague  of  M.  Cato  in  the  ceuor- 
ship,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  prineepi 
senates.  He  died  180. — 2.  L,  oonsul  181,  with 
P.  Licinius  Crassus. — 8.  L,  oonsul  100,  -with 
C.  Marius,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  pot- 
ting down  the  insurrection  of  Saturnirra  In 
97  he  was  censor  with  M.  Antonins,  the  orator. 
In  88  he  was  chosen  oonsul  in  place  of  Marias, 
who  had  died  in  his  seventh  consulship  and 
was  sent  by  China  into  Asia  to  oppose  Soils, 
and  to  bring  the  war  against  AUthrsdates  to  l 
close.  The  avarice  and  severity  of  Flams 
made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of  Fim- 
bria. Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  Vid.  Feubbia. — i.  Ix,  the  interrex, 
who  proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dicta 
tor,  82,  and  who  was  afterward  made  by  SoUa 
his  magister  equitum. — 6.  C,  prater  98,  consul 
98,  and  afterward  proconsul  in  Spain.—*.  L, 
praetor  83,  and  afterward  proprsstor  in  Asia, 
where  he  was  suooeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  et 
he  was  accused  by  D.  Laelius  of  extortion  in 
Asia ;  but,  though  undoubtedly  guilty,  be  vat 
defended  by  Cicero  (in  the  oration  pro  fUceo, 
which  is  still  extant)  and  Q.  Hortensras,  and 
was  acquitted. — 7.  C,  a  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Padua,  and  lived  in  the  tune  of  Vespasian.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  ArgoncnUica,  an  unfinished 
heroic  poem  in  eight  books,  on  the  Argonautk 
expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  general  plsn 
and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rbodius.  1i» 
eighth  book  terminates  abruptly  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccoa 
is  only  a  second-rate  poet  His  diction  is  pare; 
his  general  style  is  free  from  affectation ;  hU 
versification  is  polished  and  harmonious;  lit 
descriptions  are  lively  and  vigorous ;  bot  he  die- 
plays  no  originality,  nor  any  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  genius.  Editions  by  Burmannus,  Laid, 
1724;  by  Harles,  Altenb,  1781 ;  and  by  Wag- 
ner, Getting,  1805. 

Flaoocs,  Vzuiug,  a  freedman  by  birth,  and  a 
distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  intrusted  him  with  the  education 
of  his  grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tibs- 
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FLAMININUS,  QUINTIUS. 


FLORA 


rina.  At  the  lower  aid  of  the  market-place  at 
Pneoeste  was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flaecus,  front- 
ing the  Hemicycliam,  on  the  inner  ourve  of 
which  were  get  np  marble  tablets,  inscribed 
with  the  Fasti  VerrianL  Theae  Faati  were  a 
calendar  of  the  days  and  vacations  of  public 
business — diet  fcuti,  tuftuti,  and  intorciti — of 
religious  festivals,  triumphs,  Ac,  especially  in- 
cluding such  as  were  peculiar  to  the  family  of 
the  Caesars.  In  1770  tbe  foundationa  of  the 
Hemicyelium  of  Prameste  were  discovered,  and 
among  the  mine  were  found  fragments  of  the 
Faati  Verriani.  Tbey  are  given  at  the  end  of 
Wolfe  edition  of  Suetouius,  Lips,  1802.  Fias- 
cos wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  history, 
and  archaeology.  Of  theae  the  moat  celebrated 
waa  his  work  m  Verbomm  Signification*,  which 
was  abridged  by  Festus.     Vid.  Fbstos. 

FlajuhIkcs,  Qunmca,  1.  T,  a  distinguish- 
ed general,  was  consul  B.O.  198,  and  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  carried  on  with  ability  and  success. 
He  pretended  to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate 
the  country  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus 
induced  the  Aehtean  league,  and  many  of  the 
other  Greek  states,  to  give  him  their  support 
The  war  waa  brought  to  a  close  in  197,  by  the 
defeat  of  Philip  by  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of 
Cyuoaeephale  in  Theasaly ;  and  peace  waa 
shortly  afterward  concluded  with  Philip.  Fla- 
mininus continued  in  Greece  for  the  next  three 
years,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
at  Corinth  in  196,  ha'  caused  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim, in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Greece.  In  195 
be  mode  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  in  194  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  tbe  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  bis  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  aa  ambassador,  and  remained 
there  till  190,  exercising  a  sort  of  protectorate 
over  tbe  country.  In  188  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prusias  of  Brthviiia,  in  order  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Hannibal.  He  died 
about  174. — 2.  L,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa 
cnrule  asdile  200,  prater  199,  and  afterward 
served  under  his  brother  as  legate  in  the  war 
against  Macedonia.  He  waa  consul  in  192,  and 
received  Gaul  as  his  province,  where  be  behav- 
ed with  the  greatest  barbarity.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  killed  a  chief  of  the  Boii  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order  to  afford  amusement 
to  a  profligate  favorite.  For  this  and  similar 
acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
in  184  by  M.  Oato,  who  was  then  censor.  He 
died  in  170. — 8.  T,  consul  150,  with  M'.  Acilius 
Balboa. — *.  T,  consul  128,  with  Q.  Metellue 
Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he  spoke  Latin 
with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an  ilkterateanaa 

FxamInIob.  1.  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  282,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  senate,  he  earned  an 
agrarian  law,  ordaining  that  the  Agar  Qalliou* 
JHeenut,  which  had  recently  been  oonquered, 
should  be  distributed  among  the  plebeians.  In 
227,  in  which  year  four  praters  were  appointed 
for  the  first  time,  be  was  one  of  them,  and  re- 
ceived Sicily  for  his  province,  where  be  earned 
the  gwd  will  of  the  provincials  by. his  integrity 


and  justice.  In  228  he  was  consul,  and  marak- 
ed  against  the  Insubriaa  Gauls.  As  the  senate 
were  anxious  to  deprive  Flaminius  of  bis  office, 
they  declared  that  the  consular  election  was 
not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspi- 
oea,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consols,  with  orders 
to  return  to  Rome.  Bnt  as  all  preparations  had 
been  made  for  a  battle  against  the  Insubrians, 
the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the  battle 
was  gained.  In  220  be  was  censor,  and  exe- 
cuted two  great  works,  which  bore  his  name, 
via,  the  Oircus  FUminiut  and  the  Via  Flammia. 
In  217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  march- 
ed against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
latter  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasknene  Lake, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  in  which  he  perish- 
ed with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. — 2.  0,  son 
of  No.  1,  was  qutestor  of  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Spain,  210;  curule  tedile  198,  when  he  distrib- 
uted among  the  people  a  large  quantity rof  grain 
at  a  low  price,  which  waa  furnished  him  by  the 
Sicilians  aa  a  mark  of  gratitude  toward  his  fa- 
ther and  himself;  was  praetor  193,  and  obtained 
Hispania  Citerior  as  nis  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success ;  and  was  con- 
sul 186,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

FluUM-rfcus  or  FlahomIous  Sjkcs  (now  Oulf 
of  Quamaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Fla- 
nates  and  their  town  FlasOna  (now  Fianona). 

FlavIa,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  honor  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

Flavia  sins,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  Emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name 
Flaviue  descended  from  one  emperor  to  anoth- 
er, Constanlius,  the  father  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  being  the  first  in  tbe  series. 

Flavia  Domitilla,  first  wife  of  Vespasian. 

FlavIds,  Cm,  tbe  son  of  a  freedman,  became 
secretary  to  Appius  Claudius  Cawus,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  connection,  attained  distin- 
guished honors  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is 
celebrated  in  the  annala  of  Romas  law  for  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  divulge  oertaiu  technicali- 
ties of  procedure,  which  previously  had  been 
kept  secret  aa  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the 
pontifis  and  the  patricians.  He  was  elected 
ourale  ssdils  BX).  80S,  in  spite  of  his  ignomini- 
ous birth. 

FlavIds  FikbbIa.     Vid,  Fimbria, 

FlavIos  Joscthus.     Vid.  Josbpbub. 

FlavIus  Vornova,     Vid.  Vopisoua. 

Flavub,  L.  G*setIu8,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.O.  44,  was  deposed  from  bis  office  by. 0.  Ju- 
lias Csasar,  because,  in  ooncert  with  0.  Epidiue 
Marullus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  tbe  tribunate, 
be  bad  removed  tbe  orowns  from  the  statues 
of  the  dictator,  and  imprisoned  a  person  who 
had  saluted  Casual  as  "  lung." 

Flavus  or  FlavIub,  SubbIks,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  waa  the  most  active  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  AD.  6,6,  which, 
from  its  most  distinguished  member,  was  called 
Piao's  conspiracy. 

Flhvoi     Vid.  Ramos. 

Fiame,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amisia  (now  Enu). 

Flbtoti,  Flbvo.     Vid.  Rhxkvs. 

Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  sad 
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The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring 
he  Woman  religion  into  contempt,  relate  that 
Flora  was  a  courtesan,  who  had  accumulated  a 
large  property,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  return  for  which  she  was  honored 
with  the  annual  festival  of  the  Floralia.  But 
her  worship  was  established  at  Rome  in  the 
very  earliest  times,  for  a  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  vowed  to  her  by  King  Tatius,  and  Numa 
appointed  a  flamen  to  her.  Tho  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  Flora  and  Ohloris  led  the 
later  Romans  to  indeutify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the 
Circus  Maxima*,  and  her  festival  was  celebra- 
ted from  the  28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May. 
with  extravagant  merriment  and  lasciviousness. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Floralia. 

FLOKKrrtA  (Florentine).  1.  •  (Now  Firenze, 
Florence),  a  town  in  Etruria,  on  the  Arnus,  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by 
the  Romans  during  their  wars  with  the  Liguri- 
ans.  In  the  time  of  Sulla  it  was  a  flourishing 
municipinm,  bat  its  greatness  as  a  city  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages.— 2.  (Now  Fioremuola\  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  ./Emilia  Via,  be- 
tween i'lacentia  and  Parma. 

FLORBwrfnus,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  Alexander,  wrote  Imtitu- 
tionee  in  twelve  books,  whioh  are  quoted  in  the 
Corpus  Juris. 

Florianus,  M  Akntos,  the  brother,  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  upon 
whose  decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Rome,  AD.  276.  He  was  murdered  by  bis 
own  troops  at  Tarsus,  after  a  reign  of  about 
two  months,  while  on  his  march  against  Probus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions in  Syria. 

Flobds,  AniT/EDS.  1.  L,  a  Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
summary  of  Roman  history,  divided  into  four 
books,  extending  from  the,  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  under 
Augustus,  entitled Rervm Romanantm LibrilV, 
or  Epitome  Qettit  Somanorum.  This  com- 
pendium presents  within  a  very  moderate  com- 
pass a  striking  view  of  the  leading  events  com- 
prehended by  the  above  limits.  It  is  written 
ui  a  declamatory  style,  and  the  sentiments  fre- 
quently assume  the  form  of  tumid  conceits  ex- 
pressed in  violent  metaphors.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Duker,  Lugd.  Bat,  1122,  1744,  re- 
printed line,  1862 ;  by  Title,  Prag,  1819 ;  and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.,  1821/— 2.  A  Roman  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Flobus,  Qaaslus,  a  native  of  Claaomenas,  suc- 
ceeded Albums  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  AJ).  64- 
66.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Floras. 

Flobus,  JulIus,  addressed  by  Horace  in  two 
epistles  (i,  8  ;  it,  2),  was  attached  to  the  suite 
of  Claudius  Tiberias  Nero  when  the  latter  was 
dispatched  by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upon 
the  throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  Both  a  poet 
and  an  orator. 

Fooa  or  Fhooab,  a  Latin  grammarian,  author 
«f  a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter 
verse,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nineteen  line* 
are  preserved.  Printed  in  the  Anthoi.  Lot.  of 
Burmanoand  Wernadorf. 
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Fields,  a  plain  covered  with  Fennel,  near  T*r- 
raoo,  in  Spain. 

Fobt&ius  M,  governed  as  propraetor  Nar 
bonnesse  Gaul,  between  BX).  16-78,  and  to 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  pravinoe  by  M.  Pis- 
tonus  in  69.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  (pro  It.  Fonteio),  part  of  which  is  extant 

FoNifiics  Olrho.     Vid.  Capbo. 

Foirrua,  a  Roman  divinity,  son  of  Janus,  had 
an  altar  on  the  Janiculus,  which  derived  its 
name  from  hi*  father,  and  on  whioh  Noma  to 
believed  to  be  buried.  The  name  of  this  di- 
vinity is  connected  with  font,  a  fountain ;  inf* 
he  was  the  personification  of  the  flowing  waten 
On  the  18th  of  October  the  Romans  celebntea 
the  festival  of  the  fountains  called  Fontinalia, 
at  which  the  fountains  were  adorned  with  gar 
lands. 

FoBKimm  or  Febkktux  (Forentanua:  noi 
Foretua),  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  far 
tile  fields  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  k 
Horace  (arvum  pingue  humilti  Fortnti,  Cam. 
ui,  4,  16).  Livy  (ix,  20)  describes  it  a*  a  for- 
tified place,  which  was  taken  by  C.  Juniua  Bu 
buloua,  B.O.  817.  The  modern  town  lies  on  • 
hill 

Foemle  (Formianus:  ruins  near  ilola  £ 
Gaita),  a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in 
the  innermost  corner  of  the  beautiful  Sina 
Caietanus  (now  Gulf  of  Gaita).  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  founded  by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhe- 
nians ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  lis 
head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  whenee 
later  poet*  supposed  the  city  of  Lamua,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Lestrygones,  of  which  Homer  apeaki 
(Od,  x,  81),  to  be  the  some  a*  Formis.  For- 
rai»  became  a  municipium  and  received  the 
Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period  The  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  country  induced  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this  spot: 
of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum  of 
Cicero,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  be  Tat 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  toll 
to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Mariana,  near  Codiyfi- 
one.  The  hills  of  Formue  produced  good  wine 
(Hor,  Cam,  L,  20). 

Foaifio  (now  Formiont,  Rutano),  a  small  riv- 
er, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Istris. 

Fornax,  a  Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  sbe  might  ripen  the  com,  and 
prevent  its  being  burned  in  baking  in  the  oven 
(fornax).  Her  festival,  the  Fomacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  maximus. 

FobtCsa  (Tim),  tb*  goddess  of  fortune,  ra 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hetnd 
describes  her  as  a  daughter  of  Ooeanus ;  Pindar 
in  one  place  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  the  Liberator,  and  in  another  place  one 
of  the  Moerte  or  Fates.  She  was  represented 
with*  different  attributes.  "With  a  rudder,  she 
was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding  and  coo- 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  with  a  baft 
she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune; with  Pluto*  or 'the  horn  of  Amaltbea, 
she  was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  for- 
tune. She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in 
Greece.  Her  statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  on* 
hand  a  globe  on  her  head,  and  in  the  other  car- 
ried the  horn  of  Amaltbea.  Fortuna  was  still 
more  worshipped  by  the  Romans  than  br  the 
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Greeks.  Her  worship  is  traced  to  the  reigns  of 
Alices  Manaos  and  Serrius  Tullins,  aud  the  latter 
is  said  to  hare  built  two  temples  to  her,  the  one 
in  the  forum  boarimn,  and  the  other  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  The  Romans  mention  her  with  a 
variety  of  surnames  and  epithets,  as  publico,  pri- 
•eto,  mulUbrii  (said  to  have  originated  at  the 
time  when  Coriolanus  was  prevented  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  women  from  destroying  Rome), 
•spina,  oonttrtatrix,  primigtnia,  vinlit,  Ac. 
Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped  by  newly- 
married  women,  who  dedicated  their  maiden 
garments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilia  was  worshipped  by  women,  who  prayed  to 
her  that  she  might  preserve  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
lands  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  she  granted  it  Her  worship 
was  of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Pne- 
eeste,  where  her  torte*  or  oracles  were  very  cel- 
ebrated. 

Fortoh It*  or  -osuk  Irsul*  (al  tuv  fuucilpuv 
*T}aoi,  i.  e,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes 
passed  without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  near  the  River  Oceanus.  Vid.  Eltstum. 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly 
spoken  of  as  their  abode ;  and  though  its  position 
was  of  course  indefinite,  both  the  poets,  and  the 
geographers  who  followed  them,  placed  it  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Hence  when,  just  after 
the  time  of  the  Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands 
were  discovered  in  the  ocean,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of  Fortunate  Insults 
was  applied  to  them.  As  to  the  names  of 
the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact  identifi- 
cation of  tbem  by  their  modern  names,  there 
are  difficulties ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gen- 
erally, that  the  Fortunate  Insula  of  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  others  are  the  Canary  Idandt,  and 
probably  the  Madeira  group;  the  latter  being, 
perhaps,  those  called  by  Pliny  (after  Juba)  Pur- 
purane. 

FoETDKATiimJB,  AtiiIds,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a  treatise  (Art)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putsehius. 

Fortom ati Anus,  Groins  or  ChibIus,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  AD.  450.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in 
three  books,  under  the  title  Curii  Fortunatiaui 
Conmdti  Artii  HAetoriea  Bcholiea  Libri  tret, 
which  at  one  period  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
m annul.  Printed  in  the  Rhetore*  Latini  Antimti 
of  Pithou,  Paris,  16OT. 

[FobCli  (now  Rocca  di  Cerno),  a  village  of 
the  Sabines,  at  the  point  of  passage  over  the  Ap- 
ennines.] 

Forum,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  whioh 
the  people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind 
of  business.  At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  the  city.  They 
Vera  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  private 
and  public.  They  were  divided  into  two  class- 
es: fora  eivUia,  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  public  business  transacted,  and  fora 
tenalia,  in  which  provisions  and  other  things 
-were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  as  the 


forum  boaritm,  oiiiorium,  tuarium,  piteanum, 
(be.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were,  1.  Fo- 
kcm  Romancm,  also  called  simply  the  Forum, 
aud  at  a  later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
vetu*  or  magnum.  It  is  usually  described  as 
lying  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills; 
but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a 
hill  opposite  the  Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise 
from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Sep 
timias  Severus  in  the  direction  of  the  arch  of 
Titus;  but  it  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  latter, 
and  came  to  an  end  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ascent  to  the  Velian  ridge,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  Its  shape 
was  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  of  which 
the  two  longer  sides  were  not  parallel,  but  were 
much  wider  near  the  Capitol  than  at  the  other 
end.  Its  length  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
Frenoh  feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  one 
hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  an  ex- 
tent undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  lim- 
its of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  early  days 
of  Rome,  and  never  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  origin  of  the  forum  is  ascribed  to  Koinulus 
and  Tatius,  who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  ocoupied  its  Bite,  aud  to 
have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  for  holding  the  assemblies  of 
the  people.  The  forum,  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cluded the  forum  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Comitium.  The  Comitium  occupied  the  nar- 
row or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was  tl* 
place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  ooiuitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a  market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a  later  time,  the 
forum,  in.  its  narrower  sense,  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
bute, aud  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  early  times  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  nave 
been  erected  by  Tullus  HostUius.  It  stood  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Comitium.  In  the  time 
of  Tarquin  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range 
of  shops,  probably  of  a  mean  character,  but  they 
gradually  underwent  a  change,  and  were  event- 
ually occupied  by  bankers  and  money-changers. 
The  shops  on  the  northern  side  underwent  this 
change  first,  whence  they  were  called  JVoeoi  or 
Argtntaria  Taberna;  while  the  shops  on  the 
southern    side,  though    they  subsequently  ex- 

r'eneed  the  same  change,  were  distinguished 
the  name  of  Vtteret  Tabtrn*.  As  Rome 
grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned  with 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilica),  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the 
Oampo  Vaccina — 2.  Foam  Jcunv  or  Forum 
Cssabis,  was  built  by  Julius  Omar  because 
the  old  forum  was  found  too  small  for  the  trans- 
action of  publio  business.  It  was  dose  by  the 
old  forum,  behind  the  church  of  St  Martina. 
Cesar  built  here  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venae 
Oenitrix — 8.  Foami  Aueuun,  built  by  Augus- 
tus because  the  two  existing  fora  were  not 
found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  bus* 
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ten  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood  behind 
the  Forum  Juliom,  and  its  entrance  at  the  other 
end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Arcode  Pantani. 
Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of  Mars  Ul- 
tor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was  used  for 
tautas  publica  and  tortitione*  judicum. — 1.  Foacx 
Mkrv^e  or  Foacx  Tbaksitobibx,  was  a  small 
forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Feaee  and 
the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian;  and 
as  there  we're  private  buildings  between  it  and 
the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domition  re- 
solved to  pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus 
form  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  not,  however, 
intended,  like  the  other  three,  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  but  simply  to  serve  as  a 
passage  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  to  the  fora 
of  Ctesar  and  Augustus :  hence  its  name  Trant- 
itorium.  The  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  this  emperor. — 6.  Forum  Tbajani, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  employed  the 
architect  Apollodorus  for  the  purpose.  It  lay 
between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
fora,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant  Here  were  the  Basilica  Ulpia  and 
Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  the  celebrated  C'olttmna  Tra- 
/ant,  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  arch 
of  Trajan,  and  a  temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Ha- 
drian. 

Foam,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  origin- 
ally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  1.  Augm  (now  Ferraraf), 
in  Cisalpine  GauL— 2.  April  (ruins  near  B.  Do- 
note),  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  forty-three  miles 
southeast  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  oensor  Ap- 

E'us  Claudius  when  be  made  the  Appia  Via. 
ere  the  Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  (Act*,  xxviii,  161—  s.  Amblii  or  Axe- 
liux  (now  Montalto),  in  Etruria,  on  the  Aurelia 
Via. — i.  Cabsii,  in  Etruria  on  the  Cassia  Via, 
near  Viterbo.T-J>.  ClodIi  (now  Oriido),  in  Etru- 
ria.— 6.  OoRNiiii  (now  Imola),  in  Gallia  Oispa- 
dana,  on  the  <Emiltn  Via,  between  Bononia  and 
Faventia,  a  colony  founded  by  Cornelius  Sulla. 
— 1.  Flaxinu,  in  Umbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via. 
—8.  Fuxvfi,  snrnamed  Val«ot!nux  (now  Va- 
leiua),  in  Liguria,  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertona  to  Asta.— 9.  Gauoxux  (now  Cartel 
Franco),  in  Gallia  Cisalpioa,  on  the  ^Emilia  Via, 
between  Mutina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for 
the  two  battles  fought  between  Antonius  and  the 
consuls  Panaa  and  Hirtius.— 10.  Hadbiaxi  (now 
Voorburg),  in  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  in  Gallia 
Belgiea,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  found. — 11.  Joiii  or  JclIum  (ForoiuliensU: 
now  Freha),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Julius 
Cesar,  B.C.  44,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
River  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast,  six  hundred 
stadia  northeast  of  Massilia.  It  possessed  a 
good  harbor,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part 
of  the  Roman  fleet  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Agrioob.  At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  circus,  arch,  Ac.— 12.  Jciii  or 
Joiiux  (now  Ftiaul),  a  fortified  town  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  country  of  the  Garni,  north- 
east of  Aquileia  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 
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a  place  of  importance. — 18.  Jvtiou.  Vid.  Iu* 
TUaoia.— 14.  Livli  (now  Forli),  in  Cisalpine  Gad, 
iu  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  ^Emilia  Vis, 
southwest  of  Ravenna :  here  the  Gothic  king 
Athaulf  married  Galla  Placidia.— 16.  Porui 
(now  Forlimpopdi),  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  east  of 
No.  14,  and  on  the  same  road. — 16.  Poriiii  (new 
Polio),  in  Lueania,  east  of  Pactum,  on  the  Tsss- 
ger  and  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the  wall  of  si 
inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  inscription  re- 
specting the  praetor  Popilius. — 17.  Smusxakoui 
(now  Feuri\  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liga, 
and  west  of  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  Segusisni, 
and  a  Roman  oolonv  with  the  surname  Julia  Fe- 
lix.— 18.  Sixpbonu  (Forosemproniensis :  bow 
Fouombrone'j,  a  niunicipium  in  Umbria,  on  tat 
Flaminia  Via.— 19.  Voooirrli  (now  YiamJm, 
east  of  Canet),  a  town  of  the  Salyea  in  Galbi 
Narbonensis. 

Foai,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighbors  sad 
allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose  fate  they  shared. 
Vid.  CnxacsoL  It  is  supposed  that  their  nam* 
is  retained  in  the  River  Fu»t  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Foe&a,  a  canaL  1.  Cludia,  a  can! 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinum,  in 
the  north  of  Italy ;  there  was  a  town  of  the  ssms 
name  upon  it — 2.  Cluilia  or  Clumps,  a  trench 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  bees 
the  ditch  with  which  the  Alban  king  Cluflins 
protected  bis  camp  when  he  marched  against 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius. — 8.  Coa- 
bulOnis,  a  canal  in  die  island  of  the  Batavi, 
connecting  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine,  dug  by 
command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of  Claudia* 
— 4.  Db-vuIum  or  Dbusinj^  a  canal  which  Bra 
sue  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  11,  unit- 
ing the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel.  It  probably  com- 
menced near  Arnheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  fell 
into  the  Yssel  near  Doesberg. — 6.  Mabiaka  or 
MAMlKa,  a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Marios 
during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  tins 
make  an  easier  passage  for  vessels  into  the 
Rhone,  because  the  mouths  of  the  river  were  fre- 
quently choked  up  with  sand.  The  canal  com- 
menced near  Arelate,  butt  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  it  a 
impossible  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  canal 
— [6.  Philistina,  also  called  Fottioiwt  Pkilittinm 
(now  Po  Qrarule),  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  euts,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Septan  Maria,  undertaken  by  the  Etru- 
rians to  drain  the  marshy  lands  about  Hadria.} 
— 1.  Xxaxis.  Vid.  Athob. 

Fbahoi,  L  e,  "  the  Free  men,"  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusci, 
and  consisting  of  the  Surambri,  the  chief  bibs, 
the  Chamavi,  Ampaivarii,  Brnotori,  Chatti,  As. 
They  are  first  mentioned  about  AJ>.  240.  After 
carrying  on  frequent  war*  with  the  Romans, 
they  at  length  settled  permanently  in  Gaol,  of 
which  they  became  the  rulers  under  their  great 
king  Clovi*,  AJ).  496. 

Fbeoillb  (FregeUanus:  now  Ceprano),  an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  the  Volsei,  on 
the  Liris  in  Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
aod  colonixed  B.C.  828.  It  took  part  with  the 
allies  in  the  Social  war,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Opimius. 

Fbmkx*,  sometimes  called  Faawi.i.a-  (bow 
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Torre  Maceareta),  a  town  of  Etrurio,  on  the  coast, 
between  Alsium  and  the  Tiber,  on  a  low,  swampy 
■bore,  colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  245. 

FbettIxi,  a  Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a  fer- 
tile and  well-watered  territory  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  River  Sagrus  on  the  north 
(and  subsequently  almost  as  far  north  as  from 
the  Aternus)  to  the  River  Freoto  on  the  south, 
from  the  latter  of  which  rivers  they  derived 
their  name.  Tbey  were  bounded  by  the  Mar- 
rucmi  on  the  north,  by  the  Peligni  and  by  Sam- 
nmm  on  the  west,  and  by  Apulia  on  the  south. 
Tbey  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  B.O.  804,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Fanrro  (now  Furtore\  a  river  in  Italy,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  Frentsni  and  Apu- 
lia, rises  in  the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

FaonXna,  a  people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  being  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

FaisiABtaxs,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Friaii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Falsa,  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Ger- 
many, inhabited  the  coast  from  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia  (now  Kmt), 
and  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Brue- 
teri,  consequently  in  the  modern  Friedand,  Ord- 
ningen,  Ac.  Tacitus  divided  them  into  Majoret 
and  Minaret,  the  former  probably  in  the  east, 
and  the  latter  in  the  west  of  the  country.  The 
Friaii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus 
till  A.D.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers  drove  diem  to  revolt  In  the  fifth 
century  we  find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and 
Angli  in  their  invasion  of  Britain. 

FaoirrlHDs,  Six  JclIds,  was  prsetor  AD.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Silnres,  and  maintained  the  Ro- 
man power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agrio- 
ola  in  78.  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated 
curator  aquarum.  He  died  about  106.  Two 
works  undoubtedly  by  this  author  are  still  ex- 
tant :  1.  Strategematicon  Libri  IV„  a  sort  of 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  developed  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  most 
renowned  leaders  of  antiquity.  2.  Be  Aquadue- 
tUmt  Urbit  Roma  Libri  IL,  which  forms  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  architecture. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Stratcgematica  are  by 
Ondendorp,  Lugd.  Bat,  1779,  and  by  Sohwebel, 
Lip*.,  1772 ;  of  the  De  Aguaduetibut  by  Polenus, 
Pater.,  1722.  In  the  collection  of  the  Agri- 
mentoret,  or  Jtei  Agra-rim  Auetoret  (ed.  Goesius, 
Amst,  1674;  ed  Trfichmann,  Berlin,  1848),  are 
preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  collection  consists 
of  fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measur- 
ing land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was 
pot  together  without  skill,  pages  of  different 
works  being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  one  author  being  sometimes  attributed 
to  another. 

Fmojrro,  M.  CosmnJcs,  was  born  at  Oirta  in 
Unmidia.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Borne  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attain- 
ed great  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of 
Historic  He  was  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  future  emper<~»  M.  Aurelhis  and  L.  Ve- 


res, and  was  rewarded  with  wealth  and  honors, 
He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  in  148.  So 
great  was  his  fame  as  a  speaker  that  a  seot  of 
rhetoricians  arose  who  were  denominated  Iron- 
toniani.  Following  the  example  of  their  found- 
er, they  avoided  the  exaggeration  of  the  Greek 
sophistical  school,  and  bestowed  especial  care 
on  the  purity  of  their  language  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles  belongs 
to  the  year  166.  Up  to  a  recent  period  no  work 
of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  corrupt  and  worthless  tract 
entitled  De  LHffertntiit  Vocabulorvm,  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But 
about  the  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosias  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  pass- 
ed between  Fronto,  Antoninus  -  Pius,  M  Aure- 
Hus,  L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with 
some  short  essays.  These  were  published  by 
Mai  at  Milan  in  1815,  and  in  an  improved  form 
by  Niebuhr,  Bnttmann,  and  Heindorf,  Berlin, 
1816.  Subsequently  Mai  discovered,  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upward 
of  one  hundred  new  letters ;  and  he  published 
these  at  Rome  in  1823,  together  with  those 
which  had  been  previously  discovered. 

Fbonto,  PafIbIos,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather 
earlier. 

FkcbIno  (Frueinas,  -atis:  now  Frotinone),  a 
town  of  the  Hernici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of 
the  River  Cosas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  prodigies, 
which  occurred  here  almost  more  frequently 
than  at  any  other  place. 

Fuonrns,  Fcokht1/_     Vid  Alba,  No.  4. 

FocInds  Laoos  (now  Logo  at  (Mono  or  Cap- 
ietrano),  a  large  lake  in  the  oentre  of  Italy  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsi,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  into  which  all  the  mountain 
streams  of  the  Apennines  flow.  As  the  water 
of  this  lake  had  no  visible  outlet,  and  frequently 
inundated  the  surrounding  oountry,  the  Emperor 
Claudius  constructed  an  emissanum  or  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  River  Lins.  This  emissarium  is  still 
nearly  perfect :  it  is  almost  three  miles  in  length. 
It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin- 
quished soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  for  it 
wss  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

FtfIds  Oalbmtjs.     Vid.  Oalznus. 

FufIdIus,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

Fcxoxirrfus,  FabIus  PlancUms,  a  Latin 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  ear- 
lier than  the  sixth  oentury  after  Christ,  appears 
to  have  been  of  African  origin.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of,  1.  Mythologiarum  JAbri  III.  ad  Cohan 
Fretbyterum,  a  collection  of  the  most  remark- 
able tales  connected  with  the  history  and  ex- 
ploits of  gods  and  heroes.  2.  Expotitio  Sermo- 
mm  Antiqvorum  am  Tettimonitt  ad  Chalet di- 
atm  Oratnmatieum,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  :  of  very  little  value.  8.  Liber  d» 
Expotitione  Virgiliana  Continentia  ad  Chalcidi- 
am  Qrammaticum,  a  title  which  means  an  ex- 
planation of  vhat  it  contained  in  Virgil,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  esoterio  truths  allegorically  con- 
veyed in  the  Virgilian  poems.  The  best  edition 
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of  these  works  is  in  the  Mythographi  Latini  of 
Muncker,  Auot,  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1742. 

FctloIjiia,  FuLGixicM  (Fulginas,  -atis :  now 
Foligno),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  was  a  mimicipium. 

FulvIa.  1.  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one 
of  Catiline's  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to 
Cicero. — 2.  A  daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  Bambalio 
of  Tusculum,  thrice  married,  first  to  the  cele- 
brated P.  Clodius,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Clodia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Octavianus  ;  sec- 
ondly to  C.  Soribonius  Curio,  and  thirdly  to 
M.  Antony,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  She 
was  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman.  In  the  pro- 
scription of  B.O.  48  she  acted  with  the  greatest 
arrogance  and  brutality :  she  gazed  with  delight 
upon  the  head  of  Cicero,  the  victim  of  her  hue 
band.  Her  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  ex- 
cited a  new  war  in  Italy  in  41.  Jealous  of  the 
power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to  withdraw 
Antony  from  the  East,  she  induced  L.  Antanius, 
the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Peru- 
sia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the 
following  year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece  and 
died  at  Sicyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.    . 

Folvia  Gens,  a  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentes.  It  originally  came 
from  Tusculum.  The  principal  families  in  the 
gens  are  those  of  Cbntumalus,  Flacous,  Nobil- 
iob,  and  Pjkhnos. 

Fbndanius.  1.  O,  father  of  Fundania,  the 
wife  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speak- 
ers in  Varro's  dialogue,  De  Re  Xuttiea. — 2.  M, 
defended  by  Cicero,  B.C.  65 ;  but  the  scanty 
fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge. — 8.  A 
writer  of  comedies  praised  by  Horace  (Sat,  i, 
10,  41,  42). 

Fundi  (Fundanus :  now  Fondi),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  bay  of  the  sea,  running  a  consider- 
able way  into  tie  land,  called  the  Lacus  Fun- 
danus. Fundi  was  a  municipium,  and  was  sub- 
sequently colonized  by  the  veterans  of  Augus- 
tus. The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine.  Here  are  still  remains  at  Fondi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Fotlouls  CaudIna     Vid.  Caudiuh. 

FubIa  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  prob- 
ably came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  cele- 
brated families  of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of 
Camllub  Medumjxus,  Pacu.cs,  and  Phu.uk. 
For  others  of  leas  note,  vid.  Bibaoulus,  Cbas 

BOTES,  PUBPUBEO. 

FubLb.     Vid  Eumxnidss. 

FubIna,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had 
a  sacred  grove  at  Borne.  Her  worship  seems 
to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An 
annual  festival  (Furinalia  or  FhrinaUtferia)  had 
been  celebrated  in  honor  of  her,  and  a  flamen 
(Jlamen  Fwrinalii)  conducted  her  worship.  She 
had  also  a  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  Satri- 
enm. 

FuknIus,  C,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Cicero,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  SO  ;  sided 
with  Csesar  in  the  civil  war ;  and  after  Cffisar's 
death  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  Antony.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  81,  he  was  reconciled  to 
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Augustas  through  the  mediation  of  bit  son,  *u 
appointed  consul  in  29,  and  was  prefect  of  Bilk* 
Spain  in  21. 

Fuscus.  1.  Abxuius,  a  rhetorician  at  Boon 
in  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  instructed  a 
rhetoric  the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  fre- 
quently in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  hit  style  ef 
declamation  is  described  by  Seneca  as  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  antithetical  rather  than  elo- 
quent. His  rival  in  teaching  and  declaiming 
was  Porcius  Latro.  Vid.  Latko. — 2.  Asiatics, 
a  friend  of  the  poet  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Carm,  L,  22)  and  an  epistle  (io,  i, 
10),  and  who  also  introduces  him  elsewhere 
(Sat,  L,  »,  61 ;  10,  83).— 8.  Coiuixiius,  one  of 
the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in  bit 
contest  for  the  empire,  AJD.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Daoasa, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  to 
epitaph  on  Fuscus  (Ep,  vi,  76),  in  which  he  re- 
fers to  the  Dacian  campaign. 


GlBM(Ta6at).  1.  (NowDaraiyAffrf/J.afor. 
tress  and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Per- 
sia, southeast  of  Pasargads,  near  the  borden 
of  Carmania. — 2.  Or  Gabaza,  or  Cazaba,  a  for- 
tress  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  confines  of  the  Masts- 
getos. 

Gabala  (TdSafaA  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleueis,  south  of  Laodioea,  whence  good  etc- 
rax  was  obtained. 

Gabali,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pe* 
turage.  Their  chief  town  was  Andentum  (sow 
Anierieux). 

GXbiana  or  -£n2  (Talumj,  TaSupy),  a  fertile 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana,  vest 
of  Mount  Zagros. 

Gabu  (Gabinua:  ruins  near  Catliglime),  a 
town  in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Gabmus  (now 
Logo  di  Gavi),  between  Rome  and  Praeneste, 
was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Latin  cities ;  a  colony  from  Alba  Longs ;  sod 
the  place,  according  to  tradition,  where  Komului 
was  brought  up.  It  was  taken  by  Tarqiioiui 
Superbus  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  in  ruiot  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  ( Oabiit  daertior  view,  Hot, 
Ep,  L,  11,  7).  The  cinctut  Oalima,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  town.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stow 
quarries  from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built 

Gabinius,  A,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  66,  when  be  proposed  and  car- 
ried a  law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  the  pirates,  He  vat 
pnetor  in  61,  and  consul  68  with  L  Fise. 
Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measure! 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the  banish- 
ment of  the  orator.  In  67  Gabinius  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsuL  His  first  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  affairs  of  Jndea.  He  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  of  which  be 
had  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  the  ton  of 
Aristobnlus.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt  and 
restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne.  Tb* 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  * 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  boon; 
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bat  Oahinios  hod  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  talents  for  this  service  aud 
accordingly  set  at  naught  both  the  senate  and 
the  SibyL  His  government  of  the  province 
was  marked  in  other  respects  by  the  most 
shameful  venality  and  oppressioa  He  returned 
to  Bom*  in  64.  He  was  accused  of  majettat  or 
high  treason,  on  account  of  his  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletee,  in  defiance  of  the  Sibyl  and 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  acquitted 
on  this  charge;  bat  he  was  forthwith  accused 
of  repettmda,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of  ten  thou- 
sand talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this 
charge,  and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled 
from  exile  by  Cassar  in  49,  and  in  the  following 
year  (48)  was  sent  into  Illyiioum  by  Cesar  with 
some  newly-levied  troops,  in  order  to  re-enforce 
Q.  Canuncias.  He  died  in  IUyricam  about  the 
end  of  48,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year. 

GlDAJU  (Tuiapa:  VaSaprjvi^:  now  Um-Keit), 
a  large  fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  ten 
which  formed  the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a 
little  south  of  the  Hieromax  (now  Yarmuk),  an 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  The  surround- 
ing district,  southeast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
was  called  Gadaris,  and  was  very  fertile,  Ga- 
dara  was  probably  favored  by  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  a*  it  is  sometimes  called  Antiochia 
and  Seleueia ;  it  was  restored  by  Pompey : 
Augustas  presented  it  to  King  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bish- 
opric. There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, at  Amatba. 

Gades  (rd  Tudeipa :  Tadeipsic,  Gaditanus : 
now  Cadiz),  a  very  ancient  town  in  Hispania 
Btetica,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  cbraf  seats 
of  their  commerce  in  the  west  of  Europe,  was 
situated  on  a  small  inland  of  the  same  name 
(now  Idt  de  Leon),  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  channel,  whioh  in  its  narrowest 
part  was  only  the  breadth  of  a  stadium,  and 
over  which  a  bridge  was  built.  Herodotus  says 
(hr,  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythio  was  close  to 
Gadeira  ;  whence  most  later  writers  supposed 
the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the  myth- 
ical island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  car- 
ried off  the  oxen  of  Geryoa  A  new  town  was 
buSt  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns 
together  was  only  twenty  stadia.  There  were, 
however,  many  of  the  citizens  dwelling  on  the 
main  land  opposite  the  island,  as  well  as  on  a 
smaller  island  (8.  Sebastian  or  Trocadero)  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  larger  one, 
After  the  first  Punio  war  Gades  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  second 
Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  Julius  Cesar.  It  became  a 
mmucipium,  and  was  called  Augutta  writ  Julia 
Qaditana.  Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  an  important  commercial  town. 
Its  inhabitants  were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and 
licentious ;  and  their  lascivious  dances  were 
ealobrated  at  Rome.     (Juv,  xi,  162.)    Gades 


possessed  celebrated  temples  of  Saturn  (Cronus} 
and  Hercules.  Its  drinking  water  was  as  bad 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  Gades 
gave  its  name  to  the  PasruK  Gaditamum,  the 
straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa  (now  Straits  cf  Gib- 
raltar) 

Quia  or  Gx  (Tola  or  Tij),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths ;  and 
he  calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheos  and  Tity- 
us.  In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang 
from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Ccelus) 
and  Pontus.  By  Uranus  (Ccelus}  she  became 
the  mother  of  Ooeanus,  Ooeus,  Onus,  Hyperion, 
Iapetus,  Thia,  Rheia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  Saturn  (Cronos),  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  fa- 
ther, and  Ge  (Terra)  therefore  ooncealed  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  but  she  made  a  large 
iron  sickle,  gave  it  to  her  sons,  and  requested 
them  to  take  vengeance  upon  their  father. 
Cronos  (Saturn)  undertook  the  task,  and  mu- 
tilated Uranus  (Ccelus).  The  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge)  be- 
came the  seeds  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigontes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  (Ter- 
ra) became,  by  Pontus,  the  mother  of  Nereus, 
Thaumas,  Pboroys,  Ceto,  and  Eurytna,  Ge 
(Terra)  belonged  to  the  deities  of  the  nether 
world,  («V ol  xOovtai)  and  hence  she  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The 
surnames  and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more 
or  less  reference  to  her  character  as  the  all- 
producing  and  all-nourishing  mother  (mater  om- 
niparent  et  atma).  Her  worship  appears  to  have 
been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  she  had 
temples  or  altars  in  almost  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Tellcs  (which  is  only  a 
variation  of  Terra).  She  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  also  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  nether 
world  (Inferi),  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Db  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Semprooius  Sophus,  in  B 
C.  804.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hor- 
dicidia.  The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  of- 
fered up  in  the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  tho 
Vestals. 

GIBSON,  G.S8C8,  or  Grasos  (Yataov  )  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maunder  near  the  promontory  of  Myoale. 

G-ktOlia  (TatTovtea),  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa,  south  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the 
region  bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  of  very  in- 
definite extent  toward  the  east  and  the  south.  Ths 
people  included  under  the  name  Gstuli  (r<u- 
tovXoi),  in  its  widest  sense,  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region  between  the  oountries  just 
mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert,  and  also  in 
the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as  far  south 
as  the  River  Niger.  They  were  a  great  nomad 
race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  the  Autololes  and  Phorusii  on  the  western 
coast,  the  Daraj,  or  Gwtuli-Darse,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  MelonogetulC  a 
block  race  resulting  from  the  internuxture  of 
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the  Gietuli  with  their  southern  neighbors,  the 
Nigritas.  The  pure  Gtetulians  were  not  an 
./Ethiopio  (i. ft,  negro),  bat  a  Libyan  race,  and 
were  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Berber*. 

Gainas.     Vid.  Aboadiob. 

Gaius  or  Cubs,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aureliue. 
His  works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use 
was  made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Digest.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled 
Institutionet,  in  four  books.  This  work  was  for 
a  long  time  the  ordinary  text  book  used  by  those 
who  were  commencing  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law ;  but  it  went  out  of  use  after  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Institutiones  of  Justinian,  and  was 
finally  lost.  This  long  lost  work  was  discov- 
ered by  Niebuhr  in  1816  in  the  library  of  the 
Chapter  at  Verona,  The  MS.  containing  Gaius 
was  a  palimpsest  one.  The  original  writing  of 
Gaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed  out,  and 
on  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
written with  the  Letters  of  St  Jerome.  The 
task  of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a  very 
difficult  one  and  some  parts  were  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  first  published  by  Goschen 
in  1821 :  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1824,  and 
a  third  in  1842. 

Gag*  (rdyatj,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
sast  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
tolled  Gagates  lapis,  that  is  jet,  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  gagat. 

Galahthis.    Vid  Galinthias. 

GalatSa  (Va\dTtia),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    For  details,  vid.  Acts. 

GIlItIa  {TaXaria  :  TaXun/e :  in  the  eastern 
part  of  modern  Anadoli  and  the  western  part  of 
Jiitmili),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  composed  of 
parts  of  Phrygia"  and  Cappadocia,  and  bounded 
on  the  west,  south,  and  southeast  by  those  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  northeast,  north,  and  northwest 
by  Pontns,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  at  various  periods  during  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  First  •  portion  of  the  army  which 
Brennus  led  against  Greece,  separated  from  the 
main  body,  and  marched  into  Thrace,  and,  hav- 
ing pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  their  own  account,  while  others,  who  had 
reached  Byzantium,  were  invited  to  pass  the 
Bosporus  Joy  Nicomedes  t,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  required  their  aid  against  his  brother  Zi- 
pcetus  (B.C.  279.)  They  speedily  overran  all 
Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  m  the  armies  of  these 
princes,  but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt ;  and,  according  to  one  account,  a  body 
of  them  found  their  way  to  Babylon.  During 
their  ascendency,  other  bodies  of  Gauls  follow- 
ed them  into  Asia.  Their  progress  was  at 
length  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamus:  Eumenes  fought  against  them  with 
various  fortune  ;  but  Attolus  £  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them  (B.C.  280),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also. 
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on  account  of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the 
Celtic  inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  phee, 
Grooo-Gslatia  and  Gallogrsscia.  The  people  of 
Galatia  adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  habit* 
and  manners  and  religious  observances,  but  pre 
served  their  own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  u 
resembling  that  of  lie  Treviri.  They  retailed, 
also,  their  political  divisions  and  forms  of  gov- 
emment  They  consisted  of  three  .great  tnbea, 
the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Teetossgw, 
each  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  by  tbt 
Greeks  rerpapxitu.  At  the  head  of  each  of  &t*e 
twelve  tetrarchies  was  a  chief,  or  tetrareh, 
who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate  (ouranfr), 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  (oTparosvAal), 
and  two  lieutenant  generals  (iiroaTparo^i'Aau^. 
The  twelve  tctrarchs  together  had  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  but  their  power  wn 
checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  three  hund- 
red, who  met  in  a  place  called  Dryrametnm  (or 
probably,  Drycenetum,  t.  «,  the  ook-grni),  tod 
had  jurisdiction  in  nil  capital  cases.  This  form 
of  government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  mon- 
archy, according  as  either  of  the  twelve  tc- 
trarchs became  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
especially  under  the  protection  of  the  Bomaaj, 
totwhom  Galatia  became  virtually  subject  u 
the  result  of  the  campaign  which  the  oooiul  Co. 
Manlius  undertook  against  the  Gauls,  to  punish 
them  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  (EC.  189).  At  length  oae 
of  the  tetrarchs,  L  fiotabub,  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mithndttio 
war  by  the  title  of  king,  together  with  a  grant 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  successor  Amyntas,  Galatia  wu 
made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  25). 
It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia  Under  Constantino  it  wu 
restricted  to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia  Prima 
and  Galatia  Secunda.  The  country  wis  beau- 
tiful and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers 
Halys  and  Sangarios.  Its  only  important  eHiea 
were,  in  the  southwest,  Pessinbs,  the  capital 
of  the  Tolistobogi ;  in  the  centre,  Ahotba,  the 
capital  of  the  Tectosages  ;  and  in  the  north- 
east, Tavtom,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi.  From 
the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  we  lean 
not  only  that  many  Christian  churches  had  bees 
formed  in  Galatia  during  the  apostolic  age,  but 
also  that  those  churches  consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  Jewish  converts. 

GalaxIus  (raXof  tor),  a  small  river  in  Basotuv 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Galsxios:  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  color,  which  wai 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  througb 
which  it  flowed. 

Gaiba,  SulpIcIob,  patricians.  1.  P,  ao""" 
B.O.  211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
where  he  remained  as  proconsul  till  KH,  sad 
carried  on  the  war  against  Philip  In  200« 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  again  obtained 
Macedonia  as  bis  province;  but  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance  spun" 
Philip,  an!  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in 
the  following  year  by  VaiiusTappulus.  Hew* 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  Greece  in 
196,  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  FlamiDiuMW 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Arftioenui 
in  198.— 2.  Ssa,  was  prastor  161,  and  received 
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Spain  aa  his  province.  Eia  name  is  infamont 
on  account  of  Bis  treacherous  and  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  Lnaitanians,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  had  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
promise,  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Viriathus 
was  one  of  the  few  Lusitanians  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  Vid.  Yoiatbub.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the 
Lusitanians  His  conduct  was  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  Cato,  who  was  then 
eighty-five  years  old,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Cicero  praises 
his  oratory  in  the  highest  terms. — 3.  Sib,  great- 
grandfather of  the  Emperor  Galba,  served  un- 
der Cawar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was  praetor  in 
64.  After  Otasar's  death  he  served  against  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Motina.— 4.  0,  father  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  was  consul  in  AD.  22. 

Gauia,  Sol.  Sdxfioieb,  Roman  emperor  from 
Jane,  AJD.  68,  to  January,  AX).  69.  He  was 
bom  near  Terraoina,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
B.C.  3.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said 
to  have  told  him  that  one  day  he  would  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  from  which  we 
most  infer  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents.  From  his  parents  he  in- 
heoied  great  wealth.  He  was  invested  with 
the  eurnle  offices  before  attaining  the  legitimate 
age.  He  was  prater  AD.  20,  and  consul  83. 
After  bis  consulship  be  had  the  government  of 
Gaul,  89,  where  he  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Germans,  and  restored  discipline 
among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of  Caligula 
many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seize  the  em- 
pire, bat  he  preferred  living  in  a  private  station. 
Claudius  intrusted  him,  in  46,  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he 
lived  for  several  years  in  retirement,  through 
fear  of  becoming  the  victim  ui  the  tyrant's  sus- 
picion; but  in  61  Nero  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years.  In  68  Vindex  rebelled 
in  GanL  About  the  same  time  Galba  was  in- 
formed that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  his 
assassination.  He  therefore  resolved  at  once 
to  follow  the  example  of  Vindex ;  but  he  did 
not  assume  the  imperial  title,  and  professed  to 
act  only  as  the  legate  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  Shortly  afterward  Nero  was  murdered ; 
and  Galba  thereupon  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  bis 
severity  and  avarice  soon  made  him  unpopular 
with  his  new  subjects,  and  especially  with  the 
soldiers.  His  powers  bad  also  become  enfee- 
bled by  age,  and  be  was  completely  under  the 
sway  of  favorites,  who  perpetrated  many  enor- 
mities in  his  name.  Perceiving  the  weakness  of 
his  government,  he  adopted  Piso  Licinianus, 
a  noble  young  Roman,  as  his  successor.  But 
this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebel- 
boa  six  days  after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba 
was  murdered,  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. 

Galshus,  Clacdics,  commonly  called  Gales, 
a  very  oelebrated  physician,  whose  works  have 
-had  a  longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on 
tin  different  branches  of  medical  science  than 


those  of  any  other  individual  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamum 
in  A  J).  130.  His  father  Nicon,  who  was  an 
architect  and  geometrician,  carefully  superin- 
tended his  education.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
(146),  his  father,  who  hod  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him 
the  profession  of  medicine.  He  at  first  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  city.  In  his  twentieth 
year  (149)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  under  Pelops  the  physician,  and 
Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher.  He  after 
ward  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandrea.  He 
returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
(168),  and  was  immediately  appointed  physician 
to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  reputation  and  success.  In 
164  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  Here  be  stayed  about  four 
years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill 
in  anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Per- 
gamum in  168,  but  had  scarcely  settled  there 
when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  emper- 
ors M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at 
Aquileia  in  Venetia.  Prom  Aquileia  Galen  fol- 
lowed M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on 
the  Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  (Stained  per- 
mission to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that 
such  was  the  will  of  jEsculapius.  Before  leav- 
ing the  city  the  emperor  committed  to  the  med- 
ical core  of  Galen  nis  son  Commodus,  who  was 
then  nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome 
some  years,  during  which  time  he  employed 
himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and  practicing 
with  great  success.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
the  year  200,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  tie  lived  some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works  on  medical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  The  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Galen  consist  of  eighty-three 
treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  nine- 
teen whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted ; 
forty-five  undoubtedly  spurious;  nineteen  frag- 
ments; and  fifteen  commentaries  on  different 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen  attached  himself 
exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical  sects  into 
which  the  profession  was  divided,  but  chose 
from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of 
Hippocrates,  Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Kuhn,  Lips, 
1821-1838,  20  vols.  8vo. 

Galkpsdb  (rdi/^of:  TcA.fr\>tos),  a  town  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  Toronsic  Quit  < 

Galerius  Maxuuanus.      Vid.  Maxdoanus. 

GalSrius  ThaohIlus.     Vid.  Trachalus. 

Galksus  (now  Gtdcto),  a  river  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
through  the  meadows  where  the  sheep  fed 
whose  wool  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity 
(didce  pcllitit  ovibut  Ottiati  Jlvmen,  Hor,  Carm, 
il,  6, 10). 

Gaxbus  (TaXeof),  that  is,  "the  lizard,"  son 
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of  Apollo  and  Tnemisto,  the  daughter  of  the 
Hyperborean  king  Zsbtus.  In  pursuance  of  an 
oracle  of  the  Dodonean  Zeus,  Galeae  emigrated 
to  Sicily,  where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  his 
father  Apollo.  The  Gaueota,  a  family  of  Sicil- 
ian soothsayers,  derived  their  origin  from  him. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  Galeotss  was  the  town 
of  Hybla,  which  was  hence  called  Gaueotis 
or  Galeatis. 

Gaulaa  (TaXtXala),  at  the  birth  of  Christy 
was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east 
and  west,  and  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and 
Oarmel  on  the  north  and  south.  It  was  divided 
into  Upper  or  North  Galilee,  and  Lower  or  South 
Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and  densely  peo- 
pled ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  others, 
and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judxa.     Vid.  Pai^isttna. 

GaldithIas  or  Galawthis  (Or,  Jfef,  ix,  806), 
daughter  of  Prcetus  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Mceras  and 
IlitEyia),  at  the  request  of  Juno  (Hera),  were 
endeavoring  to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  sud- 
denly rushed  in  with  the  false  report  that  Alc- 
mene had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  hostile 
goddesses  were  so  surprised  at  this  information 
that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Thus  the  charm 
Was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was  enabled  to  give 
birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded  goddesses 
avenged  the  deception  practiced  upon  them  by 
metamorphosing  Galinthias  into  a  weasel  or  cat 
(yaXij).  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon  her, 
and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules  after- 
ward erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes  it 
was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galla.  1.  Wife  of  Constantius,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  Ohlorus.  She  was  the 
mother  of  GaUus  Caxar  Vid  Gallcs. — 2. 
Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  L,  and 
second  wife  of  Theodoeius  the  Great — 3.  Gal- 
la Placidia,  or  simply  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Theodoeius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alaric  when  he  took  Rome,  AD. 
410 ;  and  Atanlphua,  the  Gothio  king,  married 
her  in  414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus  she 
was  restored  to  Honorius ;  and  in  417  she  was 
married  to  Constantius,  to  whom  she  bore  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  III  During  the  minority 
of  the  latter  she  governed  the  Western  empire. 
She  died  about  460. 

Gall&cIa,  the  country  of  the  Galleci  (Kaft- 
XalKoC),  in  the  north  of  Spain,  between  the  As- 
tures  and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  in- 
cluded in  Lusitania.  Galltecia  was  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of 
the  Astnres  and  the  CantabrL  It  produced  tin, 
gold,  and  a  precious  stone  called  gemma  Oalla- 
tea.  Its  inhabitants  were  some  of  the  most  un- 
civilized in  Spain.  They  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  D.  Brutus,  consul  B.C.  188, 
who  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  of 
GalUecus. 

Gall! a  (J  KeXriKq,  TdXarUi),  was  wed  before 
the  time  of  Julius  CcBsar  to  indicato  all  the 
land  inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celt*.,  and  con- 
sequently included  not  only  the  lattr  O-ral  and 
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the  north  of  Italy,  but  a  put  of  Spain,  tat 
greater  part  of  Germany,  the  British  adea,aBd 
other  countries.  The  early  history  of  the  Cesjg 
race,  and  their  various  settlements  in  diftmst 
parts  of  Europe,  are  related  under  Coax  i. 
GallIa,  also  called  GallIa  TaAiauLrbu  or 
GallIa  UltxbIoe,  to  distinguish  it  from  G*1S» 
Cisalpma,  or  the  north  of  Italy.  GallIa  Baio- 
oata  and  GallIa  Oomata  are  also  and  is  cos- 
traxhstinotion  to  Gallia  Togate  or  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with 
the  whole  of  Gallia  Transalpine.  Qallia  Brm> 
eata  was  the  part  of  the  country  first  nbdned 
by  the  Romans,  the  later  Provincia,  and  wet  to 
called  because  the  inhabitants  wore  bracca  a 
trowsers.  Qallia  Oomata  was  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  excluding  Gallia  BraooaU,  ud 
derived  its  name  from  the  inhabitsntt  wearis 
their  hair  long.  The  Romans  were  semsrintel 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  Transalpine  Gad 
till  the  time  of  Ctesar.  In  the  time  of  Aoras- 
tus  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  River  Varus  and  the  Alps,  which  separated 
it  from  Italy,  and  by  the  River  Rhine,  Thick 
separated  it  from  Germany ;  on  the  north  by 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  English  Channel; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  -that  Debas- 
ing not  only  the  whole  of  France  and  Beteiaa, 
but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Svitser 
land,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  vest  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  oomrtrr 
is  a  plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  men. 
The  principal  mountains  were  Mom  Conu 
or  Gebenna  in  the  south ;  the  lofty  range  of 
Mom  Juka  in  the  east,  separating  the  Sequsd 
and  the  Helvetii;  Mom  Voseods  or  Voe* 
sua,  a  continuation  of  the  Jura.  The  chief 
forest  was  the  Silva  Aidoiwia,  extending  mm 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  as  far  as  me  Scheldt 
The  principal  rivers  were,  in  the  east  sod  north, 
the  Rhetos  (now  Rhine),  with  its  tribntsriei 
the  Mora  (now  Moot)  and  Mosxlla  (now  JtV 
telle) ;  the  Sequana  {now  Seine),  with  its  triba> 
tary  the  Mateoha  :  m  the  centre  the  Lwms 
(now  Xot're);  in  the  west,  the  Gaisidia  (now 
Oaronne) ;  and  in  the  south  the  Rhooaots  (sow 
Rhone).  The  country  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  in  ancient  times,  and  possessed  a  nu- 
merous and  warlike  population.  The  Greeks, 
at  a  very  early  period,  became  acquainted  with 
the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  where  they  founded, 
in  B.O.  600,  the  important  town  of  Mashlu, 
which  in  its  turn  founded  several  colonies,  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  neigh- 
boring districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  nu 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia,  In 
B.O.  125  the  oonsul  M.  Fnlvius  Flaeew  com- 
menced the  subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  m  the 
south  of  GauL  In  the  next  three  yean  (1M- 
122)  the  Salluvii  were  completely  subdued  by 
Sextius  Oalvinus,  and  the  colony  of  Aquas  Sa- 
tis (now  Aix)  was  founded  in  their  comoy. 
In  121  the  Allobroges  were  defeated  by  the 
proconsul  Domitins  Ahenobarbus ;  and  m  the 
same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maxhnus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  ADohrega 
and  Arvemi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bars  and 
the  Rhone.    The  sou*  of  Gaol  was  now  mw 
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*  Roman  province  ■  and  in  118  was  founded 
(be  colony  of  Xarbo  Marthis  (now  Narborme,) 
wH»h  was  toe  chief  town  of  the  province.  In 
Omar's  Commentaries  the  Roman  province  is 
called  simply  Provineia,  in  oontradistinotion  to 
the  rest  of  the  country :  hence  comes  the  mod- 
ern name  of  Provence.  The  rest  of  the  country 
was  subdued  by  Oasar  after  a  struggle  of  sev- 
eral ysars  (68-fiO.)  At  this  time  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Aquitania,  Gdtiea,  and 
Belgixt,  according  to  the  three  different  races 
by  which  h  was  inhabited.  The  Aqmtam  dwelt 
in  the  southwest,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Garumna ;  the  Oeltss,  or  GalU  proper,  in  the 
centre  and  weet,  between  the  Garumna  and  the 
Sequana  and  the  Matrons;  and  the  Belga  in  the 
northeast,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  riv- 
ers and  the  Rhine.  The  different  tribes  inhab- 
iting Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  given  else- 
where. Vid.  Aquitamu,  Brae*.  The  most 
important  tribes  of  the  Celtae  or  Galfi  were, 
1.  Between  the  Sequana  and  the  Liger :  the  Ar- 
Moaiot,  the  name  of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  riv- 
ers ;  the  Aulesci,  dwelling  inland  close  to  the 
Armorici ;  the  Naxnxtxs,  Andbcavi  or  Andes, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liger;  east  of  them  the 
Cabkotxs  ;  and  on  the  Sequana,  the  Pabko, 
Sxnonxb,  and  Tbioassss. — 8.  Between  the  liger 
and  the  Cfarwnna:  on  the  ooastthe  Piotoneb 
and  Siwroms ;  inland  the  Tubonbs,  probably 
en  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the  Bmranug  Cmu, 
Lxuxmcn,  PsTaoooan,  and  Caddboi  ;  east  of 
these,  in  the  mountains  of  Oebenna,  the  power- 
ful AavKBRt  (in  the  modem  Avvergne);  and 
south  of  them  the  Rdtenl — S.  On  the  Rhone 
and  m  the  tumnmding  country:  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volo m  ;  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or  Sallu- 
vb  ;  north  of  them  the  Cavaees  ;  between  the 
Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Allobbo- 
exs ;  and  further  north  the  -lEntri,  Sequani,  and 
Hklvxtq,  three  of  the  most  powerful  people  m 
all  GauL  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  four 
provinces :  1.  Gallia  Narbonentit,  the  same  as 
the  old  Provineia.  2.  0.  Aqvttanica,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.  S.  O. 
Lugduneneit,  the  country  between  the  Liger, 
the  Sequana  and  the  Arar,  so  called  from  the 
colony  of  Lugdunum  (now  Lyon),  founded  by 
M  unatius  Plancus.  4.  ff.  Belgica,  the  country 
between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar,  and  the  Rhine. 
Shortly  afterward  the  portion  of  Belgica  bord- 
ering on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by  Ger- 
man tribes,  was  subdivided  into  two  new  prov- 
tsees,  called  Qemonia  Prima  and  Sectmda,  or 
Oermania  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a  later 
time  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  further 
subdivided,  till  at  length,  under  the  Emperor 
Oration,  they  reached  the  number  of  seventeen. 
Gallia  Narbonensis  belonged  to  the  senate,  and 
was  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  the  other  prov- 
isoes belonged  to  the  emperor,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  imperial  legati.  After  the  time  of 
Ohradios,  when  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Gauls  was  suppressed,  the  country  became 
more  and  more  Romanised.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  Roman  civilization  took  deep 
root  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  rheton- 
asd  poets  of  Gaol  oocnpya  distinguished 


place  in  the  later  history  of  Roman  literature 
and  Burdigala,  Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other 
towns,  possessed  schools,  in  which  literatarc 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  success. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaol, 
like  the  other  Roman  provinces,  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  finally 
became  subject  to  the  Franoi  or  Franks,  under 
their  king  Olovis,  about  AJ).  496. — 2.  Gallia 
CisalfIna,  also  called  G.  CttbbIob  and  G.  To- 
oIta,  a  Roman  province  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Liguria  and  Gal- 
lia Harbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  north  by  Rastia  and  Nori- 
cum,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Yenetia 
(from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Athesis), 
and  on  the  south  by  Etruria  and  tJmbria  (from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Rubioo). 
It  was  divided  by  the  Po  into  Gallia  Tbanspa- 
dIsa,  also  called  Italia  Tban&padana,  in  the 
north,  and  Gallia  CbpadIka  in  the  south. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padcs  (now  Po)  and  its  afflu- 
ents, and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  fer 
tile  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  Idgurians,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and 
other  races ;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
settled  in  the  country,  after  expelling  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  We  have  mention  of  five 
distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  first  was  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin- 
ius  Prisons,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bellovesus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in 
the  country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan. 
The  second  oonsisted  of  the  Oenomani,  who 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brixia  and  Ve- 
rona. The  third  of  the  Salluvii,  who  pressed 
forward  as  for  as  the  Tioinus.  The  fourth  of 
the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who  crossed  the  Po,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  as  for  as  the  Ap- 
ennines, driving  out  the  Etruscans  and  Um- 
brians. The  fifth  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Senones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  num- 
bers, under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took 
Rome  in  B.O.  890.  Part  of  them  subsequently 
recrossed  the  Alps  and  returned  home;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  remained  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  were  for  more  than  a  century  a 
source  of  terror  to  the  Romans.  After  the  first 
Punio  war  the  Romans  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. In  the  course  of  four  years  (225-222)  the 
whole  Country  was  conquered,  and  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced  to  toe 
form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii,  in 
191,  that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the 
Romans.  The  most  important  tribes  were:  In 
Gallia  Transpadann,  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  the  Taubini,  Salassl.  Libici,  Ixsdbbxs,  Ob- 
noxani  :  in  G.  Oispadana,  in  the  same  direction, 
the  Bon,  Lingones,  Senones. 

Gallisncs,  with  'his  full  name,  P.  Liooncs 
Vaucbiands  EoNATnm  Galusncs,  Roman  em- 
peror AJ).  260-268.  He  suoceeded  his  father 
Valerian  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Persians  in  260,  but  he  had  previously 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  his  father  from 
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ass  aocession  in  258.  Gallienus  was  indolent, 
profligate,  and  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  his  reign  was  one  of  the  most  ignoble  and 
disastrous  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  barba- 
rians ravaged  the  fairest  portion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  one  of 
the  most  frightful  plagues  recorded  in  history. 
This  pestilence  followed  a  long-protracted  fam- 
ine. When  it  was  at  its  greatest  height,  five 
thousand  sick  are  said  to  nave  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  seourge  had  passed 
away,  it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andre* were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds. 
The  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  avert- 
ed mainly  by  a  series  of  internal  rebellions.  In 
every  district  able  officers  sprang  up,  who  as- 
serted and  strove  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendent princes.  The  armies  levied  by  these 
usurpers,  who  are  commonly  distinguished  as  The 
Thirty  Tyrant*,  in  many  cases  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  and  restored  order  in  the 
provinces  which  they  governed.  Gallienns  was 
at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in  268,  while 
besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper  Aureolus 
had  taken  refuge. 

GalunIbIa.  1.  (Now  Oalinara),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number 
of  hens ;  whence  its  name. — 2.  Suva,  a  forest  of 
pine-trees  near  Cunue  in  Campania. 

GallIo,  Junius.  1.  A  Roman  rhetorician, 
and  a  friend  of  M.  AntUBus  Seneca,  the  rhetori- 
cian, whose  son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero.  In  early  life  ha  had  been  a 
friend  of  Ovid  (Ms  Pont,  iv„  11.)— 2.  Son  of 
the  rhetorician  M.  Amueus  Seneca,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  was  adopted 
by  No.  1. 

Gallics,  Q,  was  a  candidate  for  the  prsstor- 
ship  in  B.C.  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitns  or 
bribery  by  M.  Oalidius.  He  was  defended  on 
that  occasion  by  Oicero  in  an  oration  of  which 
a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
was  prater  urbanus  B.G.  63,  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  0.  Cornelius.  He  left  two  sons, 
Q.  Gallius,  who  was  praetor  in  43,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvirs;  and  M.  Gallics. 
who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony's  partisans, 
in  48. 

GalloolsoIa.     Vid.  Galatia. 

GailOmJos,  a  public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Scipio,  whose 
wealth  and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  "  to 
live  like  GaDonius."  He  was  satirized  by  Hor- 
ace {Sat,  ii,  2,  46). 

Gallds,  jEiicB.  1.  A  jurist,  contemporary 
with  Oicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather 
older  than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, De  Verborwn,  qua  ad  Jut  Civile  pertinent, 
Bianifieatione,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
grammarians. — 2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  ge- 
ographer Strata,  was  prefect  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  In  BO.  24  he  invaded  Ara- 
bia, and  after  his  army  had  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  heat  and  want  of  water,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gallds,  L.  Airfcfcs,  prator  B.O.  168,  con- 
ducted the  war  against  Gentius,  king  of  the  Dly- 
rians,  whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 


Gallto,  C.   AquillIus,  a  distinguished    Ro- 
lao  jurist,  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Mudus  Sessvola, 
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and  the  instructor  of  Serv.  Sutpieins.  He  was 
prator  along  with  Cioero  EC.  66.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is 
no  direct  extract  from  his  own  works  in  the 
Digest 

Gallus  SALOMimra,  L.  Asians,  son  of  0. 
Asinius  Follio,  was  consul  B.O.  8.  He  wan 
hated  by  Tiberius  because  be  had  married  Tip- 
sania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  AD.  80, 
Tiberius  got  the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death, 
and  kept  him  imprisoned  for  three  years  on  the 
most  scanty  supply  of  food.  He  died  in  prison 
of  starvation,  but  whether  his  death  was  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary  is  unknown.  Gallus  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  Dt  Comparatione  patrii  ae  Cio- 
eronis,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  and 
against  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  wrote  bis 
defence  of  Oicero. 

G allot,  L.  CanInIus,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  66,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pom- 
pey.  During  the  civu  war  he  appears  to  have 
remained  neutral    He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cxstius,  governor  of  Syria  (la/aha 
AJD.  64,  66),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  oat 
into  the  rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  their  city  and  temple  by  Titus. 

Gallds,  Consxantids,  son  of  Julius  Constaa- 
tius  and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantine  Chlo- 
rus,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder 
brother,  by  a  different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. In  AD.  861  he  waa  named  Cesar  by 
Constantius  II,  and  was  left  in  the  command  of 
the  East,  where  he  oonducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  In  864  he 
went  to  the  West  to  meet  Constantius  at  Milan, 
but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia,  and 
sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was  beheaded 
in  a  prison. 

Gallds,  0.  Cobniliob,  waa  bom  at  Forum 
Julii  (now  t'rejui)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents, 
about  B.C.  66.  He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early 
age,  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  when  be 
was  about  twenty.  He  had  already  attained 
considerable  distinction  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  44;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Octavianus 
in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  embraced  bis 
party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence  with 
him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavianus  to  distribute  lands  in  the 
north  of  Italy  among  his  veterans,  and  on  that 
occasion  be  afforded  protection  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantua  and  to  Virgil.  He  afterward 
accompanied  Octavianus  to  the  battle  of  Actiuni, 
81,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army. 
After  the  battle,  Gallus  was  sent  with  the  army 
to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of  Antony;  and  when  Egypt 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  Octavianus  ap- 
pointed Gallus  the  first  prefect  of  the  provinoe. 
He  remained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  four  years; 
but  he  incurred  at  length  the  enmity  of  Octavi- 
anus, though  the  exact  nature  of  his  offence  ia 
unoertain.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  in- 
sulting manner ;  be  erected  numerous  statues) 
of  himself  in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits 
inscribed  on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  de- 
prived him  of  his  estates,  and  sent  him  into  ex- 
ile ;  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
throwing  himself  upon  his  own  sword,  B.O. 
26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  between 
Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  tuna. 
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tr  Asinius  Follio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and 
0ie  high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him  prove 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers 
and  acquirements.  Ovid  (TritL,  iv,  10,  5)  as- 
signs to  him  the  first  place  among  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets ;  and  we  know  that  he  wrote  a 
collection  of  elegies  in  four  books,  the  principal 
subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Lyooris.  But 
all  his  productions  have  perished;  for  the  four 
epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed  to 
GaBos  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  contem- 
porary of  Augustus.  Gallus  translated  into  Latin 
the  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  but  this  trans- 
lation is  also  lost  Some  critics  attribute  to  him 
the  poem  Ciris,  usually  printed  among  the  works 
of  Virgil,  bat  the  arguments  do  not  appear  satis- 
factory. 

Gau.cs,  SulfIcIos,  a  distinguished  orator,  was 
prsstor  B.O.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  168  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  yEmiKus  Paulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Gallus,  TaxBOKiAirus,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
851-254.  His  full  name  was  C.  Vraros  Tax- 
wnoAMDS  Gallus.  He  served  under  Decius  in 
the  campaigns  against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  contributed  by  bis  treachery  to 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  battle,  which  proved 
fatal  to  Decius  and  his  son  Herennius.  Gallus 
was  thereupon  elected  emperor,  and  Hostilia- 
nus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius,  was  nominated 
his  colleague.  He  purchased  a  peace  of  the 
Goths  by  allowing  them  to  retain  their  plunder, 
and  promising  them  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  In 
858  the  Goths  again  invaded  the  Roman  do- 
minions, but  they  were  driven  back  by  J^mili- 
anus,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor  in 
Mosul,  dftnilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ;  and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers,  together  with  his  son  Volusianus,  be- 
fore any  collision  had  token  place  between  the 
opposing  armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  asso- 
oated  with  nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonor. 
In  addition  to  the  misery  produced  by  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  during  this  reign,  a  dead- 
ly pestilence  broke  out  262,  and  continued  its 
ravages  over  every  part  of  the  empire  for  fifteen 
years. 

Qaluw.  1.  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  falling 
into  the  Sangarius  near  LeuctB  (now  Lefkeh). — 
2.  A  river  in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the 
Sangarius  near  Pessimw.  From  it  the  priests 
of  Cybele  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name 
ofGalH. 

GameiIi  (yarfXiot  6W),  that  is,  the  divinities 
protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors 
of  marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Ga- 
meba,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq^  «.  ». 

Gajcdaba  (Taviapai  ),  an  Indian  people  in  the 
Paropamisus,  on  the  northwest  of  the  Punjab, 
between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under 
Xerxes  they  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Their  country  was  called  Gandarltis  (Yav- 
oaplrie). 

Ga*dabTd*  or  Gakba«It^  (TaviafilSat,  Tav- 

iapiTai),  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 

Punjab,  between  the  rivers  Acesines  (now  Cht- 

■at)  and  Hydraotes  (now  Bavee),  whose  king, 
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at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  was  a  < 
in  and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Porua 
Whether  they  were  different  from  .the  Ganda- 
am  is  uncertain,  Sanscrit  writers  mention  'the 
Ohandara  in  the  centre  of  the  Punjab. 

GanqXsid^  (Tayyapiiai),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  * 

Ganges  (Yuyyvs  •  now  Oanget  or  Oanga),  the 
greatest  river  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the 
two  parts  named  by  the  ancients  India  intra 
Gangem  (now  Hindustan)  and  India  extra  Gan- 
gem  (now  Burtnah,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula).  It  rises  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Emodi  Montes  (now  Himalaya)  and  flows 
in  a  general  southeastern  direction  till  it  falls 
by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gonge- 
ticus  Sinus  (now  Bay  of  Bengal).  Like  Sit 
Nile,  it  overflows  its  banks  periodically,  and 
these  inundations  render  its  valley  the  most 
fertile  part  of  India.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they 
give  very  various  accounts  of  its  source,  its 
size,  and  the  number  of  its  mouths.  The 
breadth  which  Diodorus  Siculus  assigns  to  it  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  thirty-two  stadia, 
or  about  three  miles,  is  perfectly  correct  The 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Gainas,  Jomanes  or  Diamnnas,  Sarabus,  Con- 
dochates,  CEdanes,  Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus, 
Erannoboas,  Sonus  or  Soas,  Sittooestis,  Soloma- 
tis,  Sambus,  Magon,  Agoranis,  Omalia,  Comme- 
nases,  Cacuthis,  Andomatis,  Amystis,  Oxymagis, 
and  Errhenysis.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
city  in  the  interior  of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  eastward,  perhaps 
Allahabad. 

G anoka  (Tdyypa :  now  Kankari),  a  city  of 
Paphlagonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  was 
originally  a  fortress ;  in  the  time  of  King  Deio- 
tarus,  a  royal  residence;  and  under  the  later 
emperors,  the  capital  of  Paphlagonia. 

Ganos  (Tuvoc),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis. 

Gan$m£dis  (Taw(«jitie),  son  of  Tros  and  Gal- 
lirrboe,  and  brother  of  Bus  and  Assaracus,  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  live  among  the  eternal  gods. 
This  is  the  Homeric  aoooost ;  but  other  tradi- 
tions give  different  details.  Some  call  him  sou 
of  Laomedon,  others  son  of  Bus,  and  others, 
again,  of  Erichthonius  or  Assaracus.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  carried  away  from  the 
earth  is  likewise  differently  described ;  for 
while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general,  later 
writers  state  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  carried 
him  off,  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle. 
There  is,  further,  no  agreement  as  to  the  place 
where  the  event  occurred;  though  later  writers 
usually  represent  him  as  carried  off  from  Mount 
Ida  (eaptut  ab  Ida,  Hot,  Garni,  iv,  4).  The 
early  legend  simply  states  that  Ganymede*  was 
earned  off  that  he  might  be  the  cup-bearer  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  which  office  he  was  conserved 
to  have  succeeded  Hebe  ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  beloved  and  favorite  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zens),  without  allusion  to  his  office.  Jupp 
tor  (Zens)  compensated  the  father  for  his  lose 
by  a  pair  of  divine  horse*.  Astronomers  have 
placed  Ganymeies  among  the  stars  under  the 
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)  of  Aquarius.    The  Romans  called  him  by 
•  corrupt  form  of  his  name,  Catamitcs. 

GXbImA.        Vid.   GaBAMANTXS. 

GX&Imantes  (Tapofiavret),  the  southernmost 
people  known  to  the  ancients  in  Northern  Afri- 
ca, dwelt  far  south  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  in  the 
region*  called  Phazania  (now  Feziean),  where 
they  had  a  capital  city,  Gar&ma  (Tdpafia :  now 
Meurzouk,  latitude  25°  53'  north,  longitude  14" 
10*  east).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  a  weak,  unwarlike  people;  he  places  them 
nineteen  days'  journey  from  ./Ethiopia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  fifteen  days'  journey 
from  Ammonium,  and  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Egypt    The  Romans  obtained  fresh  knowl- 

ge  of  them  by   the  expedition  of  Cornelias 

5bus  into  their  oountry  in  B.O.  48. 

JGXbXxas  (Tapaftac ),  sod  of  Apollo  and  Aea- 
is  (daughter  of  Minos),  from  whom  the  Ga- 
ramantes  were  fabled  to  have  derived  their 
name.] 

Gaboarus  Mom  (now  Monte  Oargcmoi,  a 
mountain  and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which 
were  oak  forests  (qverceta  Gargani,  Hor,  Carm, 
»,  9, 1). 

[Gabqafhxa  (Tapyafia),  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  Plabeoe  in  Baaotia  ;  in  the  seoond  Fenian 
war  Mardonius  caused  its  waters  to  be  poisoned 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Greeks  who  had  encamp- 
ed in  its  vicinity.] 

GaeoaeX,  -on  or  -us  Tipyaoa,  ov,  &c  '•  Tapya- 
p«if).  1.  (Now  Kaz-Dagh),  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ida,  in  the  TrooxL — 2.  A  city  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramy ttium,  between  Assue  and  Antandrus ; 
said  to  have  been  founded  originally  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  by  the  Leleges ;  afterward 
colonized  from  Miletus ;  and  removed  to  the  low- 
er site  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  mountain.  Its  neighborhood  was  rich 
in  com. 

Gabqkttos  (rapyiprof :  Tapyqmos)  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  -iEgeis,  on  the 
northwestern  slope  of  Mount  Hymettus;  the 
birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

GiKlrts,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  neighbors  of 
the  Ausoi,  in  the  modern  Comti  de  Oavve. 

Garocbli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mount  Cenis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Joan,  de 
Maurienue. 

GabsXcbIa  or  -Ins  (Tapaaovpla  or  -trie),  a 
prssfeotura  in  Oappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Ly- 
oaonia  and  Tyaniba.  Its  chief  town  was  called 
Tapadovpa. 

GaeOij,  a  people  of  Lignria  in  the  Apennines. 

Gasomka  (now  Qoronne),  one  of  the  chief 
riven  of  Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows 
northwest  through  Aquitania,  and  becomes  a  bay 
of  the  sea  below  Burcugala  (dow  Bordeaux). 

Gabcmhi,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  on  the  Oa- 


GathI*  (TaMat),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
Gathzatas,  a  river  which  flows  into  Alpbens, 
west-southwest  of  Megalopolis. 

[Gadda,  a  NuBudian,  son  of  Mastanabsl,  half 


issue.] 

[Gaodos,     VUL  Gadlos] 
GauoaiUla  (t4  Tanydf^fia  :  now  Karmelie),  a 
8*3 


village  in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  tit* 
scene  of  the  last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  331,  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Abbela. 

GaolamItis  (TavXa-  or  -ovinf ;  now  J<tulem\ 
a  district  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  south  aa 
the  River  Hieromax,  named  from  the  town  of 
Golan  (TavXavaj, 

Gaulos  (TaiTiOt :  TovMtjk:  now  Got*o\  L 
An  island  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  near  Melite  (now 
Malta).— \%  Or  Gaodos,  an  island  opposite  Hio- 
rapytna  in  Crete,  supposed  by  some  to  be  th* 
island  of  Calypso.] 

Gaubjcleom,  GadbIok.     Vid.  Andbos. 

Gaubdb  Mobs,  Gadbanus  or  -si  M.  (bow 
Monte  Qauro),  a  volcanic  range  of  mountains  m 
Campania,  between  Cunue  and  Neapolis,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good 
wine,  and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  by  M  Valerius  Coitus,  B.C.  343. 

[Gavius,  P.,  a  citizen  of  Cosa,  arrested  by  Yer- 
res,  and  crucified  at  the  city  of  Messana  in  Sicily, 
although  this  punishment  was  permitted  only  in 
the  case  of  slaves ;  the  account  of  his  death  is  on* 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.] 

Gaza  (T<%a).  1.  (Now  Ohuteh),  the  last  city 
on  the  southwestern  frontier  of  Palestine,  and 
the  key  of  the  oountry  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
stood  on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  was,  from  the  very  earliest  timss  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  very  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more  than 
once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  -  recovered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence  of  several  months.  In 
B.C.  819  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus,  as  the  result  of  his  victory  over 
Demetrius  before  the  city,  and  was  destroyed 
by  him.  But  it  again  recovered,  and  was  poa- 
seesed  alternately  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  during  their  prolonged  wars,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Asmonaaan  princes  of  Judaea,  one 
of  whom,  Alexander  Jannseus,  again  destroyed 
it,  B.O.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius ;  given 
by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
Herod's  death,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  In  A.D.  66  it  was  again  destroyed  ia 
an  insurrection  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants ;  but 
it  recovered  once  more,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
ingcity  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  ia 
AJ).  634.  In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a 
military  post,  it  possessed  an  extensive  oom- 
merce,  carried  on  through  its  pott,  Majuma  or 
Cokstartia. — 2.  (Now  Gkax),  a  city  in  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Sogdiana,  between  Alexandre* 
and  Cyropolis ;  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  re- 
belled against  Alexander  in  B.C.  828. 

GizXcA  {Tuiata :  now  Takreet),  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Ar- 
taxata  and  Ecbatana,  was  a  summer  residence  at 
the  kings  of  Media. 

GaziOba  (Ta$ovpa\  a  city  in  Pontua  Gelati- 
ons, on  the  River  Iris,  below  Amams,  was  th* 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pootas ;  but  is> 
Strata's  time  it  had  fallen  to  decay. 

[Ga  (Ti,)    VUQmx.] 
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GielLiini  (Trtatyij),  the  distriet  of  Arabia 
Petrsaa  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Qebsxna  Mora.     Fid.  Cibexna. 

GeduSsia  (Teipuaia  and  Taipuaia :  .south 
eastern  part  of  Biloochittan),  tbe  furthest  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  southeast,  and 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Ajlluia,  was  bounded 
on  tbe  west  by  Carmania,  on  the  north  by  Dran- 
giana  and  Araebosia,  on  the  east  by  India  (or, 
as  tbe  country  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the 
south  by  tbe  Mare  Erythraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  sandy  steppes, 
rising  from  the  sea-coast  toward  tbe  table-land 
of  Ariana,  and  produced  little  besides  aromatic 
shrubs.  Tbe  slip  of  land  between  the  coast  and 
tbe  lowest  mountain  range  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Arabia 
(now  Ihettef);  but  even  this  district  is  for  the 
most  part  only  a  series  of  salt  marshes.  Ge- 
drosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly  through  the 
distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in  passing 
through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alex- 
ander. The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  two  races,  the  Ichthyophagi 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Oedrosi  in  the  interior. 
The  latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom 
even  Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a 
temporary  subjection.  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  eight  districts.  Its  chief  cities  were 
Bfcambacia  ana  Pure,  or  Parma 

Gzsakia  Gexs,  traced  its  origin  to  the  myth- 
ical Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Maewt.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses, 
transplanted  to  Borne  on  the  destruction  of 
Alba  by  Tulms  Hostibus,  and  enrolled  among 
tbe  Soman  patricians.  There  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  family  in  this  gene,  that  of  Maet- 
riatu,  many  members  of  which  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  in  tbe  early  times  of  the  re- 
public 

Gsxa  (Ji  TtAa,  Ion.  Ttfo) :  TtXQot,  Qelentis: 
rains  at  Terra  Jfvova),  a  eky  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  river  of  tbe  same  name 
(now  Uttme  dx  Terra  Nvoaa),  founded  by  Rbodi- 
ans  from  Lindos,  and  by  Cretans,  B.O.  690.  It 
soon  obtained  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  in 
682  it  founded  Agrigentum,  which,  however,  be- 
came more  powerful  than  the  mother  city.  Like 
tbe  other  cities  of  Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  ty- 
rants, of  whom  the  most  important  were  Hir- 
rocBATBS,  Gzlom,  and  Hixbon.  Oelon  trans- 
ported half  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse ;  the 
place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  time 
■f  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited  The  poet 
.jBsehylus  died  here.  North  of  Gela  were  the 
celebrated  Campi  Oelti,  which  produced**jich 
Crops  of  wheat 

Gmt.     Fid.  Cadcsil 

Gklaxox  (TtTuivap),  king  of  Argos,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Danaus. 

[Gixbis  (now  KyU),  a  small  river  of  Gallia 
Bejgica,  wbnh  empties  into  tbe  Mosella  (now 
Mo*U*y\ 

Gmj*&ba  (new  CMb,  below  Cologne),  a  forti- 
fied place  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Lower 
Germany.  • 

GkuJa  Gkrs,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterward  settled  at  Rome.  There  were 
two  generals  of  this  name  in  tbe  Samnite  wars, 
GelMus  Statins  in  tbe  second  Samnite  war,  who 


was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  B.C.  SOS,  and 
Gellius  Egoatius  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 
Fid  Eokatius.  Tbe  chief  family  of  the  Gellni 
at  Borne  bore  the  name  of  PnatioouL 

GeliIcs.  1.  Cm,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Borne  from 
tbe  earliest  epoch  down  to  B.C.  146  at  least 
The  work  is  lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
later  writers. — 2.  Aulos,  a  Latin  grammarian 
of  good  family,  was  probably  a  native  of  Boms. 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  T.  Castrieius  and 
Sulpichis  Apollinaris,  philosophy  under  Calviaios 
Taurus  and  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  enjoyed 
also  the  friendship  and  instructions  of  Favori- 
nus,  Herodes  Atticus,  and  Cornelius  Pronto. 
While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  appointed  by  the  prae- 
tor to  act  as  umpire  in  civil  causes.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown ;  nut 
he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  Marcus  Asrenos,  A.D.  117-180.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  NocU*  Attica,  because  it 
was  composed  in  a  country  bouse  near  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy, 
and  philology,  interspersed  with  original  remarks, 
the  whole  thrown  together  into  twenty  books, 
without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement 
The  eighth  book  is  entirely  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  index.  The  best  editions  are  by 
dac.  Gronovius,  Lsgd  Bat,  1706  (reprinted  by 
Conradi,  Lips,  1762),  and  by  Lion,  Gotting,  1824. 
— 3.  PuBiioIos,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpieius. 

Gkloh  (TiXuv\.  1.  Son  of  Dinomenes,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  afterward  of  Syracuse,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  tbe  most  illustrious  fami- 
nes in  Gela.  He  held  the  chief  command  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  shortly  after  whose  death  be  obtained 
the  supreme  power,  B.C.  491.  In  485  be  avail- 
ed himself  of  tbe  internal  dissensions  of  Syra- 
cuse to  make  himself  master  of  this  city  also. 
From  this  time  he  neglected  Gela,  and  bent  all 
his  efforts  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Syracuse, 
to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  toe  other  cities  of  Sicily.  In  480  be 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Himera  over  the 
Carthaginians,  who  bad  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  this  vast  boat  survived  to  carry  the 
news  to  Carthage.  The  victory  is  said  to  have 
been  gained  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  of 
Salanus.  He  died  in  478  of  a  dropsy,  after 
reigning  seven  years  at  Syracuse.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  brother  Hixaox.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and  moder- 
ation, and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
tbe  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  and  bis  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an 
instance  of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the 
publio  expense,  and  heroic  honors  were  decreed 
to  his  memory. — 2.  Son  of  Hieroe  II,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  died  before  bis  father,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  fifty  veara.  He  received  the  title 
of  king  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

GiLftin  (VelavoC),  a  Scythian    people,  who 
dwelt  in  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  to  the  east  of  the 
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River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Thoy  wore  said  to 
hare  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  hare  migrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  but  they  inter- 
mixed with  the  Scythians  so  as  to  lose  all  traces 
of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Gclonos(rcAuvor). 

[GiLONUg  (TeXovSf).  1.  Son  of  Hercules, 
ana  brother  of  Agathyrsus,  said  to  bare  given 
name  to  the  Geloni— 2.  (x  TtXuvic).  VuL  Ga- 
lokl] 

Gxidinm  (Te/ib>oc \  an  astronomer,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  B.O.  77.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Eifa- 
yuyil  tit  Td  iatvo/uva,  which  is  a  descriptive 
treatise  on  elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great 
deal  of  historical  allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Uranologion  of  Petavius,  Paris,  1630,  and  in 
Halma's  edition  of  Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Gnrfinis,  Saavfiiug.  1.  P,  twice  consul 
with  0.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  first  Panic  war, 
namely,  in  B.0.  852  and  248.  In  both  years  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  Carthaginians, — 2. 
Cic,  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  0.  Fla- 
minius,  in  the  seoond  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
216. — S.  M,  also  sumamed  Pdlez,  oonsul  202 
with  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  his 
province.  He  is  mentioned  on  several  occasions 
subsequently.  , 

QimonLs  (scale)  or  Gmonii  (gradus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cat  oat  of  the  Aventine,  down 
which  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  strangled  in  the 
prisons  were  dragged,  and  afterward  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

GknXbdm  or  CkhXbum  (now  Orltant),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Lugduuensis,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Ligeris,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnutes ; 
it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Casear,  but  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  In  later  times  it  was  called 
Civitas  Aurelianorum  or  Aurelianensis  Urbs, 
whence  its  modern  name. 

Gbnaukt,  a  people  in  Vindelicia,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Vallt  di 
Non,  were  subdued  by  Drusus.  (Hor,  Oarwk, 
iv,  14,  10). 

Gsmesids,  JosSpHtm,  lived  about  AD.  940, 
and  wrote  in  four  books  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  from  AD.  818  to  886,  consequent- 
ly of  the  reigns  of  Leo  V,  Michael  H,  Theoph- 
ilus,  Michael  IIL,  and  Baail  L  Edited  by  Lach- 
mann,  Bonn,  1884.  • 

Gbmrjoib  (Ttvtiraloc),  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  from  Cape  Genetus  on  the  Euxme, 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  rtfuvoc,  i.  «,  "  the 
hospitable.'' 

Gbi^zttllis  (VtvervTMc),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite),  and  as  a  distinct  divinity  and  a 
•ompanion  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  We  also  find 
the  plural  TcvcrvXttitc  or  Ttvvat&ec ,  as  a  class 
ef  divinities  presiding  over  generation  and  birth, 
and  as  companions  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  Oolias. 
:  GiiffivA  or  GinXva  (Genevensis :  now  Qene- 
*•,)  the  last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the 
river  flowed  oat  of  the  Laous  Lemannas.  There 
was  »  bridge  here  over  the  Rhone. 

GbnItux,  that  is,  "  the  mother,'*  is  used  by 
Orid  ( Met,  xiv,  686)  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  mattr,  or  magna  mater;  but  it  is 
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better  known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to 
Creaar  dedicated    a  temple   at    Rome   as  toe 
mother  of  the  Julia  Gens. 

Genius,  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  dalpovec. 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and  that  they 
dwelled  on  earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  min- 
isters of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  as  the  guardians  of 
men  and  of  justice.  He  further  conceives  them 
to  be  the  souls  of  righteous  men  who  lived  in 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  world.  The  Greek  phi- 
losophers took  up  this  idea,  and  developed  a 
complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus  we  read  k 
Plato  that  daemons  are  assigned  to  men  at  tht 
moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  aooompany 
men  through  life,  and  after  death  oonduct  then- 
souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaks  of  ytviBXioc  oatfiuv,  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  fate  of  man  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  The  daemons  are  further  described 
as  the  ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods, 
who  carry  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly 
float  in  immense  numbers  in  the  space  between 
heaven  and  earth.  There  was  also  a  distinct 
class  of  daemons,  who  were  exclusively  the  min- 
isters of  the  gods.  The  Romans  seem  to  have 
received  their  notions  respecting  the  genii  from, 
the  Etruscans,  though  the  name  Gen  his  itself 
is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with  gi-gn-o,  gentii, 
and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  generator  or  fa- 
ther). The  genii  of  the  Romans  are  the  powers 
which  produce  life  (d»»  geniialet),  and  accom- 
pany man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man, 
but  every  living  beingj,  animal  as  well  as  man, 
and  every  place,  bad  its  genius.  Every  human 
being  at  his  birth  obtained  (tortitwr)  a  genius, 
whom  be  worshipped  as  tanettu  et  eanctitrimtit 
detu,  especially  on  his  birth-day,  with  libations 
of  wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
bridal  bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius,  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  generation,  and  the  bed 
itself  was  called  Uctut  gmiaii*.  On  other  merry 
occasions,  also,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merriment  was  not 
unfrequently  expressed  byocaio  indulgere,  cent- 
um curare  or  placate.  The  whole  body  of  the 
Roman  people  had  its  own  genius,  who  is  often 
seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan. 
He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as  joyous 
occasions ;  thus  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seoond  year  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  The  genii  are  usually  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.  The 
genius  of  a  place  appears  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent eating  fruit  placed  before  him. 

Gknsxkio,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  en*, 
pire.  In  AD.  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spain 
to  Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  fright- 
ful severity.  Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  481, 
but  Cartilage  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  4(9. 
Having  thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  tlw 
northwest  of  Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself. 
In  465  he  took  Rome  and  plundered  it  for  four 
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tain  days,  and  in  the  same  year  he  destroyed 
Capua,  Nola,  and  Neapohs.  Twice  the  empire 
endeavored  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice  it  tail- 
ed: the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Bay  of  C&rthsgeoa.  The  second 
waa  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor 
Leo  (463),  which  was  also  baffled  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fleet  off  Bona.  Qenserie  died  in  477, 
at  a.  great  age.  He  was  an  Arian ;  and  in  the 
cruelties  exercised  under  his  orders  against  his 
Catholic  subjects  he  exhibited  the  first  instance 
of  persecution  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  by 
one  body  of  Christians  against  another. 

GestIub,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  the  Dfyr- 
ians.  As  early  as  B.C.  180  he  had  given  of- 
fence to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  pira- 
cies of  his  subjects  ;  and  in  168  be  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  following  year  the  prrotor  L.  Anicius 
Callus  was  sent  against  him.  The  war  was 
finished  within  thirty  days.  Qeotius  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  then  surrendered  himself 
to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to  Rome  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  He  was  afterward  kept  as  a  pris- 
oner at  Spoletium. 

Guru*  (Genua*,  -atis,  Cenuensis:  now  Ge- 
noa), an  important  commercial  town  in  Liguria, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf 
(now  Gulf  of  Genoa),  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  war  was 
held  for  some  time  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 
It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come of  political  importance  till  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  waa  commonly  called  Janua. 
_  GexOcIa  Gens,  patrician,  of.  which  the  prin- 
cipal families  bore  the  names  of  Avkktinensis 
and  Auourikus. 

GenCsus  (now  /attorn),  a  river  in  Creek  Illyr- 
ia,  north  of  the  A psus. 

GcFHrB/U  (Tcfvpaloi),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodius  and  Aristoglton  belonged. 
They  said  that  they  came  originally  from  Kre- 
tria  in  Euboea.  Herodotus  believed  them  to  be 
of  Phoenician  descent,  to  have  followed  Cad- 
mus into  Boaotia,  and  from  thence  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Athens.  They  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephisus,  which  separated  the  territory 
of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusia,  and  their  name 
was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bridge 
iyifvpa)  which  was  built  over  the  river  at  this 
point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite  unten- 
able, since  "bridge"  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparatively  recent  meaning  of  yi+vpa.  We 
find  that  there  were  temples  at  Athens  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  Gephyrasi,  to  the  exclusiou 
of  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to 
Ceres  (Demeter)  A  clues,  whose  worship  they 
seem  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Boaotia. 

Gefida,  a  Gothio  people,  who  came  from 
Scandinavia,  and  first  settled  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which 
they  expelled  the  Burgundiones.  Subsequent- 
ly they  joined  the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila ; 
and  after  his  death  they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  As  they  were  dangerous 
neighbors  to  the  Eastern  empire,  Justinian  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards, 
who  conquered  the  Gepidie  and  destroyed  their 
kingdom. 


Gee  or  Gm  (Trip  :  now  Ghir  or  Mantolig),  a 
river  of  GastuUa  in  Africa,  south  of  Mauretania 
Csesarienais,  flowing  southeast  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Atlas  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
desert  It  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

Gca^sros  (  Ttpaior&c :  Tepaionof :  now  Cap* 
itandiii),  a  promontory  and  harbor  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Euboea,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  in  whose  honor  the 
festival  of  the  Gersstia  (Tepaiana)  was  her* 
celebrated. 

Gebanea  (9  Tepuveia),  a  range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  southwestern  slope  of  Cithas- 
ron,  and  running  along  the  western  coast  of 
Megaris  till  it  terminated  in  the  promontory 
Olmis  in  the  Corinthian  territory ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  mountain  in 
the  Corinthian  territory. 

GerknIa  {Ttpipila),  an  ancient  town  in  Men 
senia,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence 
called  Gereniau  (Tcpqvioc).  It  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  place  as  the  Homerio  Enope. 

Gkrois,  or  GkbqItha,  or  -es,  or  -us  (Vcpytf, 
Tipytda,  or  -ef,  or  -of  :  TtpyWioe,),  a  town  in  Um 
Troad,  north  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by 
Teucrians.  Attains  removed  the  inhabitant* 
to  the  sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  place  called  Gergetba  or  Gergithion  in 
the  territory  of  Cyme. 

GkeoovIa.  1.  A  fortified  town  of  the  Arverni 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
west  or  southwest  of  the  Elaver  (now  Allier). 
Its  site  is  uucertain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  modern  Clermont. — 2.  A 
town  of  the  Boii  in  Gam,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gebma  (Tipfaj),  the  name  of  three  cities  is 
Asia  Minor.  1.  (Ruins  at  Germatlu)  in  Mysia 
Minor,  near  Cyzious. — 2.  (Now  Yernuitepe)  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira. — 8. 
(Now  Yerma)  in  G  alalia,  between  Pessinus  anal 
Aucyra ;  a  colouia. 

GermAnIa,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
west,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains on  the  east,  by  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
north.  It  thus  included  much  more  than  mod- 
em Germany  on  the  north  and  east,  but  much 
less  in  the  west  and  south.  The  north  and 
northeast  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  call- 
ed Germania  Prima  and  Secunda  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  (vid.  p.  819,  a);  and  it  was  in 
contradistinction  to  these  provinces  that  Ger- 
mania proper  was  also  called  Geemania  Magna, 
or  G.  Teansehenana,  or  G.  BaebIba.  It  was 
not  till  Cfflsar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  (BC.  58-60) 
that  the  Romans  obtained  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  The  Roman  writers  rep- 
resent Germany  as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  forests  and  swamps,  producing 
little  corn,  and  subject  to  intense  frosts  and  al- 
most eternal  winter.  Although  these  accounts 
are  probably  exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  before  the  immense  woods  were 
cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the  climate  of 
Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at  present 
The  north  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but  in  the 
south  there  are  many  mountains,  which  were 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Bilva.  Of  these  the  most 
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ftnportant  was  the  Hkboynia  Silt  a.  The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Rhinos  (now  Rhine),  Dakobtos 
(now  Danube),  Vistula,  Aiimu  (now  Em>),  Vi- 
scmais  (now  Water),  Alms  (now  Elbe},  Viabds 
(now  Oder).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Gxa- 
Kaki  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus  says  (Gernu,  2) 
that  Germani  was  the  name  of  the  Tnngri,  who 
were  the  first  German  people  that  crossed  the 
Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this  name  properly 
belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who  were  settled 
hi  Gaul;  and  as  these  were  the  first  German 
bribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact, they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modern  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
ger,gner,  Heer,  Wekr,  so  that  the  word  would 
oe  equivalent  to  Wehrman,  WehrmUnner,  that  is, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the 
whole  nation ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  name  Teutonet  (L  e, 
Teuten,  Deutsche)  was  the  general  name  of  the 
nation  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Ger- 
mans regarded  themselves  as  indigenous  in  the 
country ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race, 
who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Caucasus  and  the  countries  around 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  historical  records.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  people  of  high  stature  and  of  great 
bodily  strength,  with  fur  complexions,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armor:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  framea,  a  long 
spear  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a  distauce  or  pushed  in  close  oom- 
lat  Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made 
of  rough  timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A 
number  of  these  were  of  course  often  built  near 
each  other ;  but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  towns  properly  so  called.  Many  of  their 
tribes  were  nomad,  and  every  year  changed 
their  place  of  abode.  The  men  found  their  chief 
delight  in  the  perils  and  excitement  of  war.  In 
peace  they  passed  their  Uvea  in  listless  indo- 
lence, only  varied  by  deep  gaming  and  excess- 
ive drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was  beer,  and 
their  carouses  frequently  ended  in  bloody  brawls. 
The  women  were  held  in  high  honor.  Their 
chastity  was  without  reproach.  They  accom- 
panied their  husbands  to  battle,  and  cheered 
them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently  by 
their  example  as  well.  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of 
liberty ;  and  the  women  frequently  destroyed 
both  themselves  and  their  children  rather  than 
fall  into  the  power  of  their  husbands'  conquer- 
ors. In  each  tribe  we  find  the  people  divided 
into  four  classes :  the  nobles ;  the  freemen ;  the 
freedmen  or  vassals  ;  and  the  slaves.  All  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  tribe,  were  decided  in  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  in  which  each  freeman  had  a  right 
to  take  part  In  these  assemblies  a  king  was 
elected  from  among  the  nobles ;  but  his  power 
was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted  as  the  su- 
preme magistrate  in  time  of  peace ;  for  when 
•  war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a  distin- 
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guisbed  warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  tfcs 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved!  The  rengiosj 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused 
the  subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of 
the  Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We 
know  that  they  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid 
especial  honor  to  Mercury,  who  was  probably 
the  German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief 
divinities  were  Isis  (probably  f'reia,  the  wife  of 
Odin) ;  Mars  (Tyr  or  Zio,  the  German  god  of 
war) ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Nertluu 
(less  correctly  Herthu*  or  Bertha) ;  and  Jupiter 
(Thor,  or  the  god  of  Thunder).  The  worship 
of  the  gods  was  simple.  They  had  both  priests 
and  priestesses  to  attend  to  then-  service;  sum! 
some  of  the  priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among 
the  Bructeri,  were  celebrated  throughout  Gar- 
many  for  their  prophetic  powers.  Tbe  Ger- 
mani first  appear  in  history  in  the  campaign* 
of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (B.C.  1181  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  were  undoubtedly  a  Germanic 
people.  Vid  Tkctonis.  About  fifty  years  aft- 
erward, Ariovistus,  a  German  chief,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  port  of  Gaul ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Csesar  with  great  slaughter  (68),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Ctesar  twice  crossed  this 
river  (55,  63),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest 
on  the  eastern  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
his  stepson,  Drusus,  carried  on  war  in  Ger- 
many with  great  success  for  four  years  (12-9V 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death 
(9),  his  brother  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  com 
mand ;  and  under  him  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Visutyis  (now  Weter)  was  en- 
tirely subjugated,  and  Did  fair  to  become  a  Ro 
man  province.  But  in  AD.  9,  the  impolitic 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  governor 
Quintilius  Varus,  provoked  a  general  insuireo 
tion  of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cheruscan.  Varus  and  his  le- 
gions were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Ro- 
maus  lost  all  their  conquests  east  of  the  Rhine. 
Vid  Varus.  The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged 
by  the  successful  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who 
would  probably  have  recovered  the  Roman  do- 
minions cast  of  the  river,  had  not  the  jealousy 
of  Tiberius  recalled  him  to  Rome,  AD.  16. 
From  this  time  the  Romans  abandoned  all  fur- 
ther attempts  to  conquer  Germany ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  dissensions  which  broke 
out  in  Germany  soon  after  the  departure  of  Ti- 
berius, they  were  enabled  to  obtain  peaceable 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  southwest 
of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Acai 
Dkoumatks.  Via.  p.  88,  b.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  Western  Germany 
joined  the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against 
the  Romans  (AD.  69-71).  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German 
tribes ;  but  iu  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Marcomanni,  joined  by  various  other  tribes, 
made  a  more  formidable  attack  upon  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  and  threatened  the  empire  with 
destruction.  From  this  time  the  Romans  were 
often  called  upon  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  against  their  dangerous  neighbors,  espe- 
cially against  the  two  powerful  confederacies 
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*t  the  Alenumni  and  Franks  (vid  Alkkaxhi, 
Fbjlhci)  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  three  great 
kibes :  1.  Ingawmet,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Hcrmi- 
onct,  inhabiting  tbs  central  parts.  8.  Ittmonet, 
m  the  remainder  of  Germany,  consequently  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts.  These  three 
names  were  said  to  be  derived  from  the  three 
ions  of  Mannus,  the  •oa  of  Tuisco.  Pliny  makes 
five  divisions:  1.  Vindili,  including  Burgundi- 
xies,  Varini,  Cuti,  and  Guttones.  2.  Inga- 
rones,  including  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Chauci 
t.  Ittavonet,  iuolading  the  midland  Cimbri.  4. 
Hermionet,  inrludiog  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri, 
Cbntti,  and  Cbsrosci.  5.  Peueini  and  Battama, 
bordering  on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  we 
adopt  the  dim  ion  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  we  ought 
to  add  the  ■rj.abitants  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, the  LDleviones,  divided  into  the  Sinones 
and  Sitooet.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  aocuracy 
the  position  of  the  various  tribes,  as  they  fre- 
quently migrated  from  one  spot  to  another.  An 
account  of  'jch  is  given  under  the  name  of  the 
tribe.  Ill  Chaooi,  Chibusci,  Cimbri,  Sdxvi, 
Ac. 

OBmai'JoDs  C*sab,  son  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drara  t  J  J  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  trium- 
vir A-Hmj,  was  born  B.C.  15.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  tr*  uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustas, and  was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the 
honors  of  the  state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in 
the  war  against  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
(AD.  7-10),  and  also  fought  along  with  Tiberius 
against  the  Germans  in  the  two  following  years 
(11, 12).  He  had  the  command  of  the  legions 
in  Germany  when  the  alarming  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops  in  Germany  and  Hlyricum, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus  (14).  German- 
icus  was  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  and  they 
offered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  he  rejected  their  proposal,  and  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
reconcile  them  to  their  new  sovereign.  After 
restoring  order  among  the  troops,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  following 
year  (15)  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgieusis, 
north  of  the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of 
Quintilius  Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Germane.  Here  his  troops  gathered  up  the 
bones  of  their  ill-fated  oomrades,  and  paid  the 
last  honors  to  their  memory.  But  meantime 
Arminius  had  collected  a  formidable  army  with 
which  he  attacked  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  loss  that  Germanicus  made 
good  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  in  this 
campaign  that  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius, 
Cell  into  the  hands  of  Germanious.  Vid  A»- 
mmes.  Next  year  (16)  Germanicus  placed  his 
troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  oiie  thousand  vessels, 
and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his  father,  Dru- 
ens  (vid.  p.  272,  a),  and  the  Zuydersee  to  the 
ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amitia  (now  Emt\  where  be  landed  his  forces. 
After  crossing  the  Emt  and  the  Weter,  he  fought 
two  battles  with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the 
Germans  were  oompletely  defeated.    The  Ger- 


mans could  no  longer  offer  him  any  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  Germanicus  needed  only  another 
year  to  reduee  oompletely  the  whole  couutry  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  But  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Tiberius  saved  Germany.  Upon  pre- 
tence of  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  the  emperor  recalled  Germanicus  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  in  Triumph  on  the  26th  of  May, 
A.D.  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  eastern  prov- 
inces were  assigned  to  Germanious;  but  Tl 
berius  placed  Cn.  Piso  in  command  of  Syria, 
with  secret  instructions  to  check  and  thwart 
Germanicus.  Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to 
Germanicus ;  and  his  wife,  Plancina,  in  like 
manner,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  annoy 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanious.  In  18,  Ger- 
manicus proceeded  to  Armenia,  where  he  placed 
Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year 
(19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  of  which  he 
died.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  died  he  summon- 
ed his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge 
his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely  la- 
mented by  the  Roman  people ;  and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indigna- 
tion. Vid.  Piso.  By  Agrippina  he  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  six  survived  him.  Of  these 
the  most  notorious  were  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  Germani- 
cus was  an  author  of  some  repute.  He  wrote 
several  poetical  works.  We  still  possess  the 
remains  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  Aratus.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work 
is  by  Orelli,  at  the  end  of  his  Phaedrus,  Zurich, 
1881. 

Gibm.vnMa  or  Gxsarba  GkbhanIoa  (Tep/ta- 
vixtia  Kaiaupeta  Ttp/taviKij),  a  town  in  the  Syr- 
ian provinces  of  Commagene,  near  the  borders 
of  Cappadocia:  the  birth-place  of  the  heretic 
Nes  tonus. 

Gebba  (Tlfifia :  near  El-Katif),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  a  great  empo- 
rium for  the  trade  of  Arabia  Felix,  two  hundred 
stadia  (twenty  geographical  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerneus  or  Gerraicus  (now 
Elvxth  Bay  !\  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  two  thousand  four  hundred  stadia 
(two  hundred  and  forty  geographical  miles— 4° 
of  lat)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city 
was  five  Roman  miles  in  circuit  The  inhabit- 
ants, called  Gerrasi  (Tefifiaioi),  were  said  to  have 
been  originally  Chaldnans,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Babylon.  There  was  a  small  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelusium  and  Mount  Camus, 
fifty  stadia  or  eight  Roman  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. 

Gxbxhus  (rtyi/5of),  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
branch  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  flowed  into  the 
Hapacyris,  dividing  the  oountry  of  the  Nomad 
Soythians  from  that  of  the  Royal  Scythians. 

Gkrunda  (now  Genua),  a  town  of  the  Auee- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  in  GauL 

[Gk&unibm,  is  named  by  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  an  ancient  decayed 
city  of  the  Samnites.] 

Giftfox  or  Q*af  dwis  (VtipvovtK),  son  of  Ohry- 
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saor  and  Callirrhog,  a  monster  with  three  heads, 
or,  according  to  others,  with  three  bodies  united 
together,  was  a  king  in  Spain,  and  possessed 
magnificent  oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away. 
For  details,  vid.  Heboulbb. 

Gssobiacum  (now  Boulogne),  a  port  of  the 
Morini  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usu- 
ally embarked  to  cross  over  to  Britain :  it  was 
subsequently  called  BonoxIa,  whence  its  mod- 
ern name. 

Gsssius  Flobus.     Vid  Flobps. 

Geta,  SeftImIcs,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated,  AJ>.  212.  For  de- 
tails, vid  Caracalla. 

Get/E,  a  Thracian  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  them 
south  of  the  Ister  (now  Danube),  near  its  mouths, 
irat  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they 
dwelt  beyond  this  river  and  north  of  the  Tribalh. 
They  were  driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further 
west  toward  Germany.  For  their  later  history, 
vid  Dacia. 

Gioantes  (Tiyavrec),  the  giants.  According 
to  Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage 
race  of  men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  west,  in  the 
island  of  Thrinacia,  and  were  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  their  insolence  toward  the  gods.  He- 
siod  considers  them  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang 
from  the  blood  that  fell  from  Coelus  (Uranus) 
upon  the  earth,  so  that  Terra  (Ge)  (the  earth) 
was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod 
knows  any  thing  about  their  contest  with  the 
gods.  Later  poets  and  mythographers  frequent- 
ly confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
sent them  as  enemies  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the 
gods,  whose  abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt 
to  take  by  storm.  Their  battle  with  the  gods 
seems  to  be  only  on  imitation  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Titans  against  Uranus.  Terra  (Ge),  it  is 
said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former  chil- 
dren, the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gigantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fear- 
ful countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They 
were  born,  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegnean 
plains  in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene.  In 
their  native  land  they  made  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  being  armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks 
of  trees.  The  gods  were  told  that  they  could 
not  conquer  the  giants  without  the  assistance 
of  a  mortal,  whereupon  they  summoned  Hercu- 
les to  their  aid.  The  giants  Alcyoncus  and 
Porpbyrion  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
brethren.  Alcyoneus  was  immortal  so  long  as 
he  fought  in  his  native  land  ;  but  Hercules  drag- 
ged him  away  to  a  foreign  land,  and  thus  killed 
him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
been  twenty-four,  were  theu  killed  one  after 
another  by  the  gods  and  Hercules,  and  some 
of  them  were  buried  by  their  conquerors  under 
(volcanic)  islands.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
most  writers  plane  the  giants  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  their 
contest  with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  vol- 
canic convulsions. 

Giqoncs  (Tiyuvo; :   Tiyuvu>t\  a  town  and 

promontory  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf 

[Gilboa  Mons,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  the 

south  and  southeast  of  Tabor,  bounding   the 
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valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for   many 
miles.] 

Gildo  or  Gildon,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  guv 
erned  Africa  for  some  yean  as  a  subject  of  tint 
Western  empire  ■  but  in  AD.  897  he  trans 
ferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  accepted  him  as  a  sub- 
ject Stilicho,  guardian  of  Honorius,  sent  an 
army  against  him.  Gildo  was  defeated ;  and, 
being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  banging  himself  (898).  The  history  of 
this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Claudian'i 
poems  (De  Bello  Oildonico). 

[GiliqambvE  (TtXiya/i6at  or  Ytfayu/t/uu,  Jfdt), 
an  African  people  in  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaiea.] 

[Gindanks  (Yivdtivef),  a  people  dwelling;  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  Syrtiea  Kegio  in  Africa.] 

Gindabus  (Tiviapoc :  now  Oindaries),  a  very 
strong  fortress  in  tie  district  of  Cyrrbestioe  in 
Syria,  northeast  of  Antioch. 

[Gib.     FUGeb,] 

Gibba,  a-  city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (now 
Jerbah),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  in  northern  Africa:  celebrated  for  h» 
manufactures  of  purple. 

Gisco  or  Gisoo  (Yiokuv  or  YiaKUvX  1.  Son 
of  Hamilcar,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Hunera,  B.C.  480.  In  consequence  of 
this  calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Car- 
thage. He  died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily. — 2.  Son  of 
Hanno,  was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  at  the  River  Crimisus  by  Tiroo 
leon,  389.  He  was  then  recalled  from  exile,  and 
Bent  to  oppose  Timoleon,  but  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish any  thing  of  importance — 8.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  lily- 
bffiiun  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was  deputed 
by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mercena- 
ries who  hod  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  was  seized  by 
them  and  put  to  death. 

GitIIdas  (Tinddac),  a  Lacedaemonian  archi- 
tect, statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Poliouchos  at 
Sparta,  and  ornamented  it  with  works  in  bronze, 
from  which  it  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and 
hence  the  goddess  received  the  surname  of 
Xa/Utot/tof.  He  composed  a  hymn  to  the  god- 
dess, besides  other  poems.  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  616,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of  any 
distinction. 

Glabbio,  AcIlics,  plebeians.  1.  C,  quaestor 
B.C.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  Be 
acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy 
in  15S,  when  the  three  philosophers,  Carneades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus,  came  as  envoys  tc 
Rome.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time*.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius,  and 
bis  version  is  cited  by  Livy,  under  the  titles  of 
Annalet  Aciliani  (xxv,  39)  and  Libri  Aciliani 
(xxxv,  14).— 2.  M',  tribune  of  the  plebs  201, 
praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his  consulship 
be  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae,  and  sub 
sequcntly  the  jEtolians  likewise.— 8.  M",  mar 
riea  a  daughter  of  M  .ASmilius  Scaurus,  consul 
llfi,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  di- 
vorce. Glabrio  was  praetor  urbanus  in  70,  when 
be  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  H* 
was  consul  in  67,  and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
consul  of  Cilicio.    He  succeeded  L.  Lueullus  in 
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the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithradates, 
bub  remained  inactive  in  Bithynia.  He  was 
superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey.— 4.  M*,  son  of  No. 
S,  was  bora  in  the  bouse  of  Cn.  Pompey,  B.C. 
81,  who  married  his  mother  after  bar  compul- 
sory divorce  from  the  elder  Glabrio.  ^Emilia 
died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In  the  civil  war, 
Glabrio  was  one  of  Ctesar's  lieutenants;  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  Oricum  in  Epirus  in  48, 
and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  48.  He  was  twice 
defended  on  capital  charges  by  Cicero,  and  ac- 
quitted. 

Gums,  more  usually  written  Clanis. 

Glajtom  Livf i  (ruins  near  St.  Remy),  a  town 
of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbonenais, 

QLAPHY*A.       Vid.  AaCHELAUB,  No.  6. 

Glauce  {TXavK^L  1.  One  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  Glauce  being  only  a  personification 
of  tbe  color  of  the  sea. — 2.  Daughter  of  Creou 
of  Corinth,  also  called  Crcusa,  For  details,  vid. 
Ctnn. 

[Glauce  (TXavKti),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  on  the 
Promontory  Mycale,  opposite  Samoa,] 

GlabcIa,  C.  SkkvIuch,  praetor  B.C.  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Saturninus,  with  whom  he  was 
pot  to  death  in  this  year.     Vid.  Satubotnbs. 

GlauoIas  (rXauKjof).  1.  King  of  the  Tau- 
hmtians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  EC.  335.  In  316  he  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  to  Cassander.  In  307 
he  mvaded  Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then 
twelve  years  old,  upon  the  throne. — 2.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  probably  lived  in  the  third  or 
second  century  B.C. — 3.  A  statuary  of  jEgina, 
woo  made  the  bronze  chariot  and  statue  of  Ge- 
loo,  nourished  B.C.  488. 

[Glaoxzfpds  (TXavKtmroc),  an  Athenian  rhet- 
orician, son  of  the  celebrated  orator  Hyperides : 
be  wrote  several  orations,  but  they  have  entirely 
perished.] 

Glaucoic  (TXavicuv).  1.  Son  of  Critias,  broth- 
er of  Calbeschrus,  and  father  of  Charmides  and 
of  Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  —  2.  Brother  of 
Plato,  who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Republic. 

Glaocub  (rXavAor).  1.  Grandson  of  jEolus, 
son  of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  Bel- 
leropbootes.    He  lived  at  Potnise,  despised  the 

rer  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  did  not  allow 
mares  to  breed,  that  they  might  be  the 
stronger  for  the  horse-race.  According  to  oth- 
er*, be  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  de- 
stroyed him.  According  to  some  accounts,  his 
oorses  became  frightened  and  threw  him  out 
of  his  chariot,  as  he  was  contending  in  the  fu- 
neral games  celebrated  by  Acastus  ui  honor  of 
his  father  Pelias.  According  to  others,  his 
bones  tore  him  to  pieces,  having  drunk  from 
tbe  waters  of  a  sacred  well  in  Bceotia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness. Glancus  of  Potnim  (rAavxor  UorvteM 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
j&chylus. — 2.  Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerophontes,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
connected  with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality ; 
and  when  they  recognized  one  another  in  the 
battle,  they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  ex- 
changed arms  with  one  another.    Glaueti  was 


slain  by  Ajax, — 8.  Son  of  the  Messenian  tiny 
^Epytus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.— 
4.  One  of  the  sous  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos  by 
Pasiphae  or  Crete.  When  a  boy,  he  fell  into 
a  cask  full  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  Mi- 
nos searched  for  his  son  in  vain,  and  was  at 
length  informed  by  Apollo  or  the  Curetes  that 
the  person  who  should  devise  the  mojt  appro- 
priate comparison  between  a  eow,  which  could 
assume  three  different  colors,  and  any  other 
object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayei 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  liken- 
ing the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first 
white,  then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his 
prophetic  powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy. 
Minos  now  required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son 
to  life ;  but  as  he  could  not  accomplish  this, 
Minos  ordered  him  to  be  entombed  alive  with 
the  body  of  Glaucus.  When  Polyidus  was  thui 
shut  up  in  the  vault,  be  saw  a  serpent  approach- 
ing tbe  dead  body,  and  killed  the  reptile.  Pre* 
ently  another  serpent  came,  and  placed  a  herb 
upon  the  dead  serpent,  which  was  thereby  re- 
stored to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus  covered 
the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb,  and 
the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The  story 
of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  the  ancient  poets  and  authors. — 6.  Of  An 
thedon  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became  im- 
mortal by  eating  a  part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Saturn  (Cronos)  had  sown.  His  parentage  if 
differently  stated  :  some  called  his  father  Co- 
peus,  others  Polybus,  the  husband  of  Eubcea, 
and  others,  again,  Anthedon  or  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon). He  was  further  said  to  have  been  a 
clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship  Argo,  and 
to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as  their 
steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  aga:iist 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  un- 
hurt ;  he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bea,  where 
he  was  visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this 
moment  he  became  a  marine  deity,  and  we-i  of 
service  to  the  Argonauts.  The  story  of  his 
sinking  or  leaping  into  the  sea  was  variously 
modified  in  the  different  traditions.  There  was 
a  belief  in  Greece  that  once  in  every  year  Glau- 
cus visited  all  the  coasts  and  islands,  accom- 
panied by  marine  monsters,  and  gave  his  proph- 
ecies. Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  bis  oracles, 
which  were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy. 
He  is  said  to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in 
the  prophetic  art  Some  writers  stated  that 
he  dwelt  in  Delos,  where  he  prophesied  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  nymphs ;  but  the  place  of  his 
abode  varied  in  different  traditions.  The  sto- 
ries about  bis  various  loves  were  favorite  sub- 
jects with  the  ancient  poets.  —  6.  Of  Chios,  a 
statuary  in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (xoAAi/o'if),  flour- 
ished B.C.  490.  His  most  noted  work  was  an 
iron  base  (ixoKprrniptdiov),  which,  with  the  sil- 
ver bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

Glaccub  (TmCko{).  1.  A  small  river  of  Phry- 
gia,  falling  into  the  Moeander  near  Eumenia — 
2.  A  small  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Ca- 
ria,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  (now  Gulf 
ofMakri). 

Glaucus  Sinus.     Vid.  preceding,  No.  2 
QlessArIa  (now  Amcland),  an  island  off  tb* 
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coast  of  the  Frisii,  so  called  from  "  glessum"  or 
amber  which  was  found  there :  ita  proper  name 
was  Austeravia. 

Glisas  (TXiaac :  TXuravTioc),  an  ancient  town 
in  BcBOtia,  on  Mount  Hypaton.  It  was  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa. 

Glyoas,  Michail,  a  Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Annals  (/ftMoc  xp°v- 
uui),  containing  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  L  Comne- 
nus,  AD.  1118.    Edited  by  Better,  Bonn,  1886. 

GlycSra  (Vfa>K$pa),  "the  sweet  one,"  a  fa- 
vorite name  of  hetaira.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairte  of  this  Dame  are,  1.  The  daughter  of 
Thalassis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus. — 2.  Of 
Sicyon,  and  the  mistress  of  Pausias. — S.  A  fa- 
vorite of  Horace. 

GlyoSrI  cs,  became  emperor  of  the  West  A.D. 
478,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Gundobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the 
Byzantine  court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerius, 
and  proclaimed  Julius  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom 
Glycerius  was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled 
to  become  a  priest  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Salona  in  Dalmatia. 

Glyoon  (rAwtuv)  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
known  to  us  by  the  magnificent  colossal  marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  commonly  called  the  "  Far- 
nese  Hercules."  It  was  found  in  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  and,  after  adorning  the  Farneee  pal- 
ace for  some  time,  was  removed  to  the  royal 
museum  at  Naples.  It  represents  the  hero  rest- 
ing on  his  club  after  one  of  his  labors.  The 
swollen  muscles  admirably  express  repose  after 
severe  exertion.  Glycon  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Roman  emperors. 

[Glyoys  Portus  (TXi/Kic  Xyajv,  "  the  sweet 
harbor"),  a  harbor  with  a  town  Glycyt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron  in  Epirus.] 

[Gratia,  a  shortened  form  of  Egnatia.  Vid 
Egnatia.] 

Gmipho,  M.  AktCkJus,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
was  bom  B.C.  114,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andres He  afterward  established  a  school  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  praetor. ' 

Gmosob,  Guesses.     Vid  Cnosus. 

GCbbyas  (TuSpvac),  a  noble  Persian,  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
sriau.  He  accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia. 
He  was  doubly  related  to  Darius  by  marriage ; 
Darius  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  and 
Gobryas  married  Uie  sister  of  Darius. 

[GoqIna  (Tuyava,  now  Kongun  or  Cogun),  a 
.place  in  the  Persian  district  Persis.] 

Goloi  (I"oXjwi  :  rWyjor),  a  town  in  Cyprus, 
of  uncertain  site,  was  a  Sicyonion  colony,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus). 

GoitFHi  (Tofujioi :  To/itjievc),  a  town  in  Hes- 
tia»ti8  in  Thessolv,  was  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  commanded  th*e 
chief  pass  between  Thessoly  and  Epirus:  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ca»ar  (BO.  48), 
but  was  afterward  rebuilt 

Gomn,  Gonwjs  (T&woi,  Tovvor:  roVvwc),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhsebi  in  Thes- 
saly,  on  the  River  Pencils,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of 
groat  military  importance :  but  it  u  not  men- 
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ticned  after  the  time  of  the  wars  between  the 
Macedonians  and  Romans. 

GordiAnus,  M.  AjrrfiMhjs,  the  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors,  father,  son,  and  grandson. 
1.  Surnamed  Africaner,  son  of  Metius  MannV 
lus  and  Ulpia  Gordiana,  possessed  a  princely 
fortune,  and  was  distinguished  alike  by  moral 
and  iutellectual  excellence.  In  his  first  consul- 
ship, A.D.  218,  he  was  the  colleague  of  Cara- 
calla ;  in  his  second,  of  Alexander  Sevens ; 
and  soon  afterward  was  nominated  proconsul 
of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for  several 
years  with  justice  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
ring-leaders  of  the  conspiraey  compelled  Gor- 
dian, who  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  title.  He  entered  on  his  Dew 
duties  at  Carthage  in  the  month  of  February, 
associated  his  son  with  him  in  the  empire,  ana 
dispatched  letters  to  Rome  announcing  his 
elevation.  Gordionus  and  his  son  were  at  once 
proclaimed  Augusti  by  the  senate,  and  prepar- 
ations were  made  in  Italy  to  resist  Maximinus. 
But  meantime  a  certain  Capeluanus,  procurator 
of  Numidia,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  Gordiani,  and  marched  against  them. 
The  younger  Gordionus  was  defeated  by  him, 
and  slain  in  the  battle;  and  his  aged  father 
thereupon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
reigning  less  than  two  months. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Orestilla,  was  bom  A.D. 
192,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  pur- 

Sle,  and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above. — 3. 
frandson  of  the  elder  Gordionus,  either  by  a 
daughter  or  by  the  younger  Gordionus.  The 
soldiers  proclaimed  him  emperor  in  July,  AD. 
288,  after  the  murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupiemis, 
although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  probably  not  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  He  reigned  six  years, 
from  238  to  244.  In  241  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Misitheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
set  out  for  the  east  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misithe- 
us, he  defeated  the  Persians  in  242.  Misitheus 
died  in  the  following  year;  and  Philippua, 
whom  Gordian  had  token  into  his  confidence, 
excited  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  assassinated 
Gordian  in  Mesopotamia,  244.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philhtus. 

GordIum  (ripoW,  ropojow  Ku/ai),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene 
of  Alexander's  celebrated  exploit  of  "  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot"  Vid.  Gobdito.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  the  west  of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
was  afterward  called  Galatia,  north  of  Pessinus, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sangirius.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  it  received  the  name  of  Juli- 
opolis  ('louAjovTroXtf). 

Goaoius  (Tipitoc),  an  ancient  king  of  Phryg- 
ia, aod  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor 
peasant  Internal  disturbances  having  broken 
out  in  Phrygia,  an  oracle  informed  the  inhabit- 
ants that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a  king, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances.  When  the  people  were  deliber- 
ating on  these  points,  Gordius,  with  his'  wife 
and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in  his  wag- 
on in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at  ones 
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acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  oat  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  in  the  acropolis  of  Qordium.  The  pole 
was  fastened  to  toe  yoke  by  a  knot  of  bark: 
and  an  oracle  declared  that  whatsoever  should 
untie  the  knot  should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Al- 
exander, on  his  arrival  at  Qordium,  cut  the  knot 
with  his  sword  and  applied  the  Oracle  to  him- 
self. 

GobdIOtIchos  (Topiiov  retxoe)  a  town  in  Ca- 
rta, near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Anti- 
ochia  ad  Mnandrum  and  Tabte. 

QotDXML       Vid.   GOBDTKNK. 

Gokdtju  Mortis  (to  Vofxhala  &pq:  now 
Mountain*  of  KurditUui),  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  northern  part  of  the  broad  belt  of 
mountains  which  separates  the  Tigris  Valley 
from  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and  which 
divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from  Arme- 
nia and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whenee  they 
ran  southeast  between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (now 
Lake  Van)  and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its 
upper  confluents  as  far  as  the  oonfines  of  Media, 
where  the  chain  turns  more  to  the  south  and  was 
called  Zaskos. 

Gotnf tin  or  CobduBni  {fopdmprij,  KopSov- 
ip/i),  a  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of 
Armenia  Major,  between  the  Arsissa  Palus 
(now  Lak*  Van)  and  the  GobdyjH  Montis, 
After  the  Mithradatio  war,  it  was  assigned  by 
Pompey  to  Tigrones,  with  whom  its  possession 
had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it 
formed  afterward  a  constant  object  of  contention 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian  and  Per- 
sian kings,  but  was  for  the  most  port  virtually 
independent.  Its  warlike  inhabitants,  called 
TopovaJat  or  Cordueni,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  as  the  Cabdcobi  of  the  earlier  Greek  geo- 
graphers, and  the  Kurd*  of  modem  times. 

Goaoa  (T6pn),  daughter  of  (Eneus  and  Al- 
theo.  She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained 
their  original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters 
were  metamorphosed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
birds. 

OoBolis  (Topyioi).  1.  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  born  about  B.0  480,  and  is 
said  to  nave  lived  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
or  even  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Of  his 
early  Hfe  we  have  no  particulars ;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (B.0.  427)  he  was  sent 
by  his  fellow-citixens  as  ambassador  to  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection 
against  Syracuse.  He  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Leontini  only  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have 
■pent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old 
age  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at 
Athens  and  the  Tbessalian  Larissa,  enjoying 
honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  The  common  statement  that  Pericles 
and  the  historian  Thucydides  were  among  his 
disciples  can  not  be  true,  as  he  did  not  go  to 
Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles ;  but  Al 
dbiadea,  Aleidamas,  jEschines,  and  Antisthe- 
nea  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Gorgiaa,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great 
nsfluence  upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  ho  was  held  at  Athens 
appears  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced 


GORTYN,  GORTYNA 

in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  nam* 
The  eloquence  of  Qorgias  was  chiefly  calcula- 
ted to  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterations, 
the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  and  similar  artifices. 
Two  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Qorgias,  viz,  the  Apology  of  Pala- 
medes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena,  the  gen 
uineness  of  which  is  doubtful  Besides  bis 
orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the  Greeks 
called  Spidtietic  or  speeches  for  display,  such  as 
his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia,  Qorgias  also  wrote  loci  commune*, 
probably  as  rhetorical  exercises ;  a  work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another 
on  rhetoric.  The  works  of  Qorgias  did  not 
even  oontain  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theory 
of  oratory  any  more  than  his  oral  instructions. 
He  confined  himself  to  teaching  his  pupils  a 
variety  of  rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them 
learn  by  heart  certain  formulas  relative  to  them. 
— 2.  Of  Athens,  gave  instruction  in  rhetorio  to 
young  M.  Cicero  when  be  was  at  Athens.  He 
wrote  a  rhetorical  work,  a  Latin  abridgment  of 
which  by  Rutilius  Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the 
title  De  Figuri*  Sententiarum  e(  Elocutioni*. 

Goboo  and  Goaodnxs  (Vopyu  and  Vopybvtt). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo,  who  appears 
in  the  Odyssey  (xl,  638)  as  one  of  the  frightful 
phantoms  in  Hades :  in  the  Iliad  the  aagis  of 
Athena  (Minerva)  contains  the  bead  of  Gorgo, 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.  Hesiod  mentions 
three  Qorgones,  Sthkno,  Eubyau,  and  MidCsa, 
daughters  of  Phony*  and  peto,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  Phoboydxs.  Hesiod 
placed  them  in  the  far  west  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya. 
They  were  frightful  beings  ;  instead  of  hair, 
their  beads  were  covered  with  hissing  ser- 
pents ;  and  they  had  wings,  braxen  claws,  and 
enormous  teeth.  Medusa,  who  alone  of  her 
sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some 
legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her 
ban-  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(Minerva)  in  oonsequeooe  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and 
Pegasus  in  one  of  Athena's  (Minerva's)  tem- 
ples. Her  head  now  became  so  fearful  that 
every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed  into 
stone.  Henoe  the  great  difficulty  which  Perseus 
had  in  killing  her.  Fid  Peb&eos.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) afterward  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 

[Goaotts  (TSpyoc).  1.  Son  of  Ohersis,  a  king 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus :  he  joined  Xerxes  in  bis 
invasion  of  Greece. — 2.  Son  of  Cypselus,  founder 
of  Ambracia.] 

[Gobotthion  (TopyvOiav),  son  of  Priam  and 
Castianira,  was  slain  by  Teucer.l 

Gobttn,  Gobtyna  (TopTvv,  Toprwa:  Topri- 
vtor).  1.  (Ruins  near  Homo*  Dheka,  six  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida),  ode  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Crete,  on  the  River  Lethieus, 
ninety  stadia  from  its  harbor  Lebfin,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  stadia  from  its  other  harbor 
Metalia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Europe,  whence  it  was  called  HeU 
lotit;  and  it  was  subsequently  peopled  by  Min- 
vans  and  Tyrrheue-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also 
bore  the  name  of  Larissa,  It  was  the  second 
city  in  Crete,  being  only  inferior  to  Onosus; 
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and  co  the  decline  of  the>  latter  place  under  toe 
Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  island. 
— 2.  Also  Gortys  (ruins  near  Atzikolo),  a  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  the  River  Gortynius,  a  tributary  of 
the  Alpheus. 

Gobtynia  (Toprwia),  a  town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gotabzes.     Vid  Aosaces,  No.  20,  21. 

GorHi,  Gothonks,  GuttOnes,  a  powerful 
German  people,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  where  they 
are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but  they  afterward  mi- 
grated south,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  Caracalla  encountered  them  on  his 
march  to  the  East  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Philippus  (AD.  244-249),  they  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Dacia ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  set- 
tling in  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Gets  and  Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called 
both  GeUe  and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From 
the  time  of  Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
against  the  Roman  empire  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  destructive.  In  A.D.  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelion  surrendered  to  them  the 
whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we 
6nd  them  separated  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  the  Vis- 
igotlus  or  Western  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  set- 
tled in  Mossia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visi- 
goths remained  north  of  the  Danube.  The 
Visigoths,  under  their  king  Alario,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (410).  A 
few  years  afterward  they  settled  permanently 
in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom,  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital 
From  thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
also  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  had  ex- 
tended their  dominions  almost  up  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Emperor  Zeno  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving  them  permis- 
sion to  invade  and  conquer  Italy.  Under  then- 
king  Theodorio  the  Great  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodorio 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostro- 

Sothio  dynasty  reigned  in  the  country  till  it  was 
estroyed  by  Norses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
A.D.  553.  The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  an  early  period  ;  and  it  was  for  their  use 
that  Ulpbilos  translated  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Gothic,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

Gotbdii,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadi. 

GeacohXnus,  M.  Junius,  assumed  his  cogno- 
men on  account  of  his  friendship  with  0.  Grac- 
chus. He  wrote  a  work,  D*  Potettatibtu,  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and 
magistracies  from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It 
was  addressed  to  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the 
father  of  Cicero's  friend  This  work,  which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  value,  is  lost, 
but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited  by  Joannes  Lydus. 
Vid.  Lydus. 

GoACcaus,  Sevfbokius,  plebeians.  1.  Tibe- 
aius,  a  distinguished  general  in  the  second 
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Punic  war.  In  B.C.  216  he  was  matter 
equitum  to  the  dictator  M.  Junius  Pen ;  in  215 
consul  for  the  first  time ;  and  in  218  ocosul  for 
the  second  time.  In  212  he  fell  in  battle  against 
Mago,  at  Compi  Veteres,  in  Lucania  His  body 
was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honored  it  with  a 
magnificent  burial. — 2.  Tibkbius,  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  187 ;  and  although  personally 
hostile  to  P.  Soipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  Grac- 
chus was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Cornelia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus. 
In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  received  Hispoma 
Citerior  as  bis  province,  where  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  great  success  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he  gained 
their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178 ;  and  was  consul 
177,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians, 
who  revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission  in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
175.  He  brought  with  him  so  large  a  number 
of  captives  that  they  were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Sard*  venale*. 
In  169  he  was  censor  with  0.  Claudius  Puleher, 
and  was  consul  a  second  time  in  163.  He  had 
twelve  children  by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at 
on  early  age  except  the  two  tribunes,  Tiberius 
and  Caius,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was 
married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. — 3 
Tiberius,  elder  sou  of  No.  2,  lost  bis  father  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  educated,  together  with  hit 
brother  Caius,  by  his  illustrious  mother  Cornelia, 
who  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her 
sons  worthy  of  then:  father  and  of  ber  own  an- 
cestors. She  was  assisted  in  the  education  of 
her  children  by  eminent  Greeks,  who  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  among  whom  we  have  especial  men- 
tion of  Diophanes  of  Mytilene,  Menelaua  of 
Marathon,  and  Blossius  of  Cumas.  Tiberius 
was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother  Cains; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  same  in- 
fluence, and  their  characters  resembled  each 
other  in  the  main  outlines,  yet  they  differed 
from  each  other  in  several  important  particu- 
lars. Tiberius  was  inferior  to  his  brother  in 
talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the  amiable  traits 
of  his  gentle  nature :  the  simplicity  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too,  form- 
ed a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  tem- 
perate, graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as 
it  did  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart,  it 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  bis 
hearers.  Tiberius  served  in  Africa  under  P. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  (146).  In  137  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the  consul, 
Hostilius  Manciuus,  to  Hispouia  Citerior,  where 
he  gained  both  the  affection  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  vic- 
torious enemy..  The  distressed  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  had  deeply  excited  the  sympa- 
thies of  Tiberias.  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  he  observed 
with  grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of 
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that  fertile  country ;  thousands  of  foreign  slaves 
in  chains  were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land 
atid  tending  the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates 
of  the  wealthy,  while  the  poorer  classes  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, had  scarcely  their  daily  bread  or  a 
clod  of  earth  to  call  their  own.  He  resolved  to 
use  every  effort  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
by  endeavoring  to  create  an  industrious  middle 
class  of  agriculturists,  and  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  unbounded  avarice  of  the  ruling  party, 
whose  covetousness,  combined  with  the  disas- 
ters of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  land-owners. 
With  this  view,  be  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
year  133.  The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  should  possess  more  than 
fire  hundred  jugera  of  publio  land,  had  never 
been  repealed,  but  had  for  a  long  series  of  years 
been  totally  disregarded  The  first  measure, 
therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the  Licinion 
law,  but  with  the  modification  that  besides  the 
five  hundred  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any 
one  might  possess  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugera 
of  the  public  land  for  each  of  his  sons.  Ibis 
clause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
two,  so  that  a  father  of  two  sons  might  occupy 
one  thousand  jugera  of  public  land  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed 
m  small  farms  among  the  poor  citizens.  The 
business  of  measuring  and  distributing  the  land 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to 
be  elected  as  a  permanent  magistracy.  The 
measure  encountered  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition from  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
they  got  one  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Octavius,  to  put 
bis  int*rce$tio  or  veto  upon  the  bill.  When 
neither  persuasions  nor  threats  would  induce 
Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octavius  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then 
passed ;  and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  execution  were  Tib.  Gracchus,  App.  Clau- 
dius, his  father-in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Grac- 
chus, who  was  then  little  more  than  twenty 
years  old  and  was  serving  in  the  camp  of  P. 
Seipio  at  Numantia,  About  this  time  Attains 
(Bed,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and  his  property 
to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  this  property  should  be  distributed 
among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who  were 
to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary  im- 
plements, cattle,  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as 
•  candidate.  The  senate  declared  that  it  was 
illegal  for  any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  two 
consecutive  years ;  but  Tiberius  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  objection.  While  the  tribes  were 
Toting,  a  band  of  senators,  headed  by  P.  Seipio 
Haaica,  rushed  from  the  senate  house  into  the 
forum  and  attacked  the  people.  Tiberius  was 
kffled  as  be  was  attempting  to  escape.  He  was 
probably  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors 
of  Tiberius  in  legislation,  his  motives  were 
pore  ;  and  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  the 
protection  of  the  poor  and  oppressed    All  the 
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npon  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Oaius  arose  frnt* 
party  prejudice,  and  more  especially  from  a  mis- 
understanaing  of  the  nature  of  a  Roman  agra- 
rian law,  which  did  not  deal  with  private  prop- 
erty, but  only  with  the  public  land  of  the  state. 
Fid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Aqeakls  Leges. — I.  0, 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  yea' 
(132),  but  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs  for  sonw 
years.  In  126  he  was  quteetor,  and  went  to 
Sardinia,  under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes, 
and  there  gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors 
and  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate 
attempted  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  his 
popularity  in  Rome  ;  but  after  he  hod  remained 
there  two  years,  he  left  the  province  without 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  124.  Urged 
on  by  the  popular  wish,  and  by  the  desire  of 
avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered  brother,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
plebs,  and  was  elected  for  the  year  128.  His 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  than  his  broth- 
er's, and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple that  be  carried  all  be  proposed ;  and  the 
senate  were  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant privileges.  His  first  measure  was  the 
renewal  of  the  agrarian  law  of  his  brother.  He 
next  carried  several  laws  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  enacting  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic ;  that  no  person  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  should  be  drafted  for  the  army ;  and 
that  every  month  oorn  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted  that  the  judicet 
in  the  judicia  publics,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elected  from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be 
chosen  from  the  equites  ;  and  that  in  every 
year,  before  the  consuls  were  elected,  the  sen- 
ate should  determine  the  two  provinces  which 
the  consuls  should  have.  No  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic administration  appears  to  have  escaped  his 
notice.  He  gave  a  regular  organization  to  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  he  made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  re- 
paired the  old  ones,  and  set  up  mile-stones  along 
them.  Caius  was  elected  tribune  again  for  the 
following  year,  182.  The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Cuius,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  destroy  his  influence  with 
the  people,  that  they  might  retain  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they 
persuaded  M.  Livius  Drusus,  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Caius,  to  propose  measures  still  more 
popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacher- 
ous agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of 
Oaius  gradually  waned  During  his  absence  in 
Africa,  whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  trium- 
virs to  establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  influence  of 
Drusus  and  the  aristocracy,  and  many  of  hit 
friends  had  deserted  his  cause.    He   failed  in 


obtaining  the  tribuneship  for  the  following  year 
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Oaius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  One  of  the  attendants  of 
the  consul  OpimiuB  was  slain  by  the  friends  of 
Cuius.  Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this 
pretext  to  persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon 
him  unlimited  power  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
for  the  good  of  the  republic  Fulvius  Flaocus, 
and  the  other  friends  of  Cnius,  called  upon  him 
to  repel  force  by  force ;  but  he  refused  to  arm, 
and  while  his  friends  fought  in  his  defence,  he 
fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he  had  command- 
ed to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies  of  the  slain, 
whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  three 
thousand,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolish- 
ed. All  the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  strangled. 

Obadivto,  t.  «.,  the  marching  (probably  from 
gradior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  call- 
ed gradivu*  pater  and  rex  gradivu*.  Mars  Gra- 
divus  had  a  temple  outside  the  porta  Capena 
on  the  Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  King 
Numa  appointed  twelve  Salii  as  priests  of  this 
god. 

Qv.*M  (Tpalat),  that  is,  "  the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  were  three  in 
number,  1'ephredo,  Enyo,  and  JHno,  and  were 
also  called  Phorcyde*.  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birth ;  and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  when  they  wanted  them.  They 
were,  perhaps,  marine  deities,  like  the  other 
children  of  Phorcys. 

GbjkcIa  or  Hellas  (ft  'E/Uuf),  a  country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Gb^eoi  or  Hellenes  ('EXAj/vcf).  Among  the 
Greeks  Ilella*  did  not  signify  any  particular 
country,  bounded  by  certain  geographical  limits, 
but  was  used  in  general  to  signify  the  abode  of 
the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be 
settled.  Thus  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said  to  be  in 
Hellas.  In  the  most  ancieut  times  Hellas  was 
a  small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes, 
gradually  spread  over  the  surrounding  oountry, 
their  name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who 
became  assimilated  in  .  language,  manners,  and 
customs  to  the  original  Hellenes,  till  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Greece,  from  the  Oe- 
raunian  and  Cambunian  Mountains  to  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus  was  generally  spoken 
of  during  the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence as  distinct  from  Hellas  proper;  but 
subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek  isl- 
ands were  also  included  under  the  general  name 
of  f  J.llaa,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barians. Still  later,  even  Macedonia,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Ulyria,  were  sometimes  reck- 
oned part  of  Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the 
land  of  the  Hellenes  Oraeia,  whence  we  have 
derived  the  name  of  Greece.    They  probably 
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gave  this  name  to  the  oountry  from  their  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribe  of  the  Gran, 
who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  Greens, 
a  son  of  Thessalus,  and  who  appear  at  an  early 
period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
Epirus.  Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  including  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lies  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  forty 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  It"  greatest  length  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tsanarus  is  about  two  hund 
red  and  fifty  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  western  coast  of  Acarnania  to  Marathon 
in  Attica  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambn- 
nian  and  Ceraunian  Mountains  from  Macedonia 
and  Ulyria;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  jEgean  on  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  possesses  few  extensive 
plains  and  few  continuous  valleys.  The  inhab- 
itants were  thus  separated  from  one  another  by 
barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  surmount,  and 
were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  political 
communities.  At  a  later  time  the  north  of 
Greece  was  generally  divided  into  ten  districts : 
Ei'iaus,  Tbessaua,  Acabmama,  jEtolia.  Doris, 
Lockis,  Phocis,  Bourna,  Attica,  and  Meoabis. 
The  south  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usual- 
ly divided  into  ten  districts  likewise :  Coaorra- 
La,  Siotonia,  Phxiasia,  Achaia,  Elis,  Messexia, 
Laoonioa,  Cynubia,  Aboolis,  and  Abcadia.  An 
account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitants,  and 
history  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
mark here  that,  before  the  Hellenes  had  spread 
over  the  country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  call  by  the  general 
name  of  barbarians.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated were  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  settled  in 
most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Greek  population  was  un- 
doubtedly descended.  These  Pelasgians  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  and 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  was 
rendered  much  easier.  Vid.  Pklasol  The 
Hellenes  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  an- 
cestor Hellen,  from  whose  sons  and  grandsons 
they  were  divided  into  the  four  great  tribes  of 
Dorians,  JSolians,  Acbeans,  and  Ionian*.  Vid. 
Hellen. 

Gea(oIa  Magna  or  G.  Majoe  (4  fuyuXij  'EX- 
Xu'f),  a  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  nam* 
was  never  used  simply  to  indicate  the  south  of 
Italy  ;  it  was  always  confined  to  the  Greek 
cities  and  their  territories,  and  did  not  include 
the  surrounding  districts,  inhabited  by  the  Ital- 
ian tribes.  It  appears  to  have  been  applied 
chiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  Tar- 
entum, Sybaris,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Sin's  (Hem- 
clea,)  Metapontum,  Locri,  and  Rhagium ;  but 
it  also  included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western 
coast,  such  as  Cunue  and  Neapolis.  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  aids* 
of  Sicily. — The  origin  of  the  nam*  is  doubtful : 
whether  it  was  given  to  the  Greek  cities  by  that 
Italian  tribes  from  their  admiring  the  magnili 
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hdm  of  these  dties,  or  whether  it  was  assumed 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out  of  vanity  and 
ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
mother  country. 

Qbamfius  Mons  {Grampian  Hills),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
separating  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. Agrioola  penetrated  as  far  as  these  moun- 
tains, ana  defeated  Oalgacus  at  their  foot 

Gkanicto  (Tpavixof :  now  Koja-Ohai),  a  river 
of  Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount  Cotylus,  the 
northern  summit  of  Ida,  flowing  northeast 
through  the  plain  of  Adrastea,  and  falling  into 
the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara)  east  of 
Priapus:  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  three  great  victories  by  which  Alexander 
the  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (B.O. 
834),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  fur  a  victory  gained 
upon  its  banks  by  Lucullue  over  Mithraaates, 
BjO.  78. 

Gkaxis  (Tpdvtc :  now  Khitht\  a  river  of  Per- 
sia, with  a  royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  near  Taoee. 

Gkanius,  Q,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  auction- 
eers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales,  lived 
about  B.C.  110.  Although  his  occupation  was 
humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humor  rendered  him 
famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  posterity. 

Goakua  (Tpavoia :  now  Groan),  a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Quadi  and  the  southeast  of  Germany, 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  Banks  of 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote  the  first  book  of 
his  Meditations. 

GkAtLs.     Vid  Cham™. 

GRATIANdrOLIB.      Vid.  Oulabo. 

Gbatianus.  ].  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, AD.  867-883,  sou  of  Valentinian  L,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in 
887,  when  be  was  only  eight  years  old.  On  the 
death  of  Valentinian  m  875,  Oration  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  Valentinian  II., 
the  half-brother  of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  troops.  By  the  death  of  bis 
node,  Valens  (878V  the  Eastern  empire  devolved 
upon  him ;  but  the  danger  to  which  the  East 
was  exposed  from  the  Goths  led  G  rati  an  to  send 
for  Tbeodotius,  and  appoint  him  emperor  of  the 
East  (879),  Gratian  was  fond  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose, and  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of  ec- 
clesiastics, especially  of  Ambrose  of  Milan.  He 
became  unpopular  with  the  army.  Maximus 
was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and  crossed 
over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian,  who 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after  the 
battle. — 2.  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
ia  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
four  months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was 
•occeeded  by  Constantino.  Vid.  Constantinor, 
Wo.  8. 

GratiAbok  Colus  (Xopiruv  Atyof,  Herod,  iv., 
116 :  now  Hills  of  TarHounah),  a  range  of  wooded 
bills  running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Northern 
Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  containing  the 
■euros  of  the  Ontvps  and  the  other  small  rivers 
of  that  coast 

Giattm  Famsoos.     Vid  Fambccs. 

©oatus,  VALtmlcs,  procurator  of  Judan  from 
AJD.  18  to  87,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pbotius  Pilate. 

(Havhwa,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 


to  Tarquimi,  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  BXJ 
183,  and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Maremmo,  and  its  air  was 
unhealthy  (intempesta  Gravisem,  Virg,  jStk,  x., 
184) ;  whenoe  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived 
its  name  from  air  gravis.  Its  ruins  are  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Maria,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  magui- 
fioent  arch. 

GbxoOkas,  NicSphSbub,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  born  about 
AD.  1296,  and  died  about  I860.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  Bistoria  Byxantina.  It  is  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  only  twenty-four 
have  been  printed.  It  begins  with  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  and 
goes  down  to  1859 ;  the  twenty-four  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Gasaoalcg  (rprryopiocj.  1.  Surnamed  Nah- 
AHzimjs,  and  usually  called  Gbxoobt  Nazian- 
zxk,  was  born  in  a  village  near  Nazianzus,  in 
Cappadocia,  about  AD.  829.  His  father  took 
the  greatest  pains  with  his  education,  and  he 
afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens, 
where  he  earned  the  greatest  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics. Among  his  fellow-students  was  Julian, 
the  future  emperor,  and  Basil,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate  friendship. 
Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at  Athens 
about  six  years  (350-866),  and  then  roturned 
home.  Having  received  ordination,  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  at  Nazianzus,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  assisted  bis  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  372  he 
Was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric ; 
bnt  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  874,  he  re- 
fused to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianzus,  as  ho 
was  averse  from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary 
meditation.  After  living  some  years  in  retire- 
ment he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  in 
879,  in  order  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  against 
the  Arians  and  other  heretics.  In  880  be  was 
made  bishop  of  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Theodoeius;  but  he  resigned  the  office  in  the 
following  year  (381),  and  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life.  He  lived  in  solitude  at  his 
paternal  estate  at  Nazianzus,  and  there  he  died 
in  389  or  890.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Ora- 
tions or  Sermons ;  2.  Letters ;  3.  Poems.  His 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent, 
are  generally  nothing  more  than  favorable  spe- 
cimens of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.  He  ia 
more  earnest  than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  orna- 
mental. He  is  more  artificial  but  also  more 
attractive  than  Basil  Edited  by  Morell,  Paris, 
2  vols.  foL,  1609-1611,  reprinted  1680.  Of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  only  the  first  volume,  con- 
taining the  discourses,  was  published,  Paris, 
1778. — 2.  Nvsstiros,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia, was  the  younger  brother  of  Basil,  and 
was  born  at  Conurea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  831. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about  872,  and, 
like  his  brother  Basd  and  their  friend  Gregory 
Naziaazen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy. 
He  died  soon  after  894  Like  his  brother,  he 
was  an  eminent  rbetorioian,  but  his  oratory  often 
offends  by  its  extravagance.  His  works  are 
edited  by*  Morell  and  Greteer,  2  vols,  fol,  Paris, 
1616-1618. — 3.  Surnamed  Tbacmatvboos,  from 
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hi*  miracles,  was  born  at  Neocassarea,  iu  Cap- 
patlocia,  of  heathen  parents.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Origen  about  234,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  bishop  of  his  Dative  town. 
He  died  soon  after  266.  His  works  are  not 
numerous.  The  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Gkudii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  subject  to 
the  Nervii,  north  of  the  Scheldt 

Gbuxextvu  (GrumenOnus :  now  H  Palazto,) 
A  town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania,  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  to  Heraclea,  frequently  men- 
tioned iu  the  second  Punic  war. 

Gbtllds  (rpvAiof),  elder  son  of  Xenophon, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantioea,  B.C.  862,  after  he 
had,  according  to  some  aocounts,  given  Epami- 
noudas  his  mortal  wound. 

[Geyneub.  1.  A  Centaur,  who  slew  Broteas 
and  Oreon,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Exadius  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 2.  Appellation  of 
Apollo.     VuL  GeyhIa.} 

Gat n!a  or  -Ium  (Tpxxveia,  Vpuvtov),  a  very  an- 
cient fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Elaiiticus,  in  the  south  of  Mysia,  between  Elaea 
and  Myrina,  seventy  stadia  from  the  former  and 
forty  from  the  latter :  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  is  hence  called  Gry- 
najus  Apollo  ( Virg.,  jEiu,  iv,  346).  It  possess- 
ed also  a  good  harbor.  Parmenion,  the  general 
of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again  re- 
stored. 

Grtto  or  Getpjtos  (Tpinp\  n  griffin,  a  fabu- 
lous animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhiptaan  Mountains, 
between  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north. 
Tho  Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
attempted  to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the 
hostility  between  the  horse  and  the  griffin. 
The  body  of  the  griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while 
the  head  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle.  It 
is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins 
mu-t  be  looked  for  in  the  East,  where  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  ancient  They  are  also  men- 
tioned among  the  fabulous  animals  which  guard- 
ed the  gold  of  India. 

OcQEEM  or  Qubebjo,  a  people  of  Germany, 
probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Sygambri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank, 
between  the  Ubii  and  BatavL 

Gulussa,  a  Numidian,  second  son  of  Masinis- 
sa,  and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  MastanabaL  On 
the  death  of  Mosinissa  in  B.C.  149,  he  succeed- 
ed, along  with  his  brothers,  to  the  dominions  of 
their  father.    He  left  a  son  named  Massiva. 

JGonecs  (Towevc),  one  of  the  Greek  leaders 
ore  Troy,  who  commanded  the  Perrhtabians 
from  Thessaly.] 

OOBJnjs  (rovpaiof,  Tatfoiat),  a  river  of  In- 
dia, flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Gurasi 
(iu  the  northwest  of  the  Punjab)  into  the 
Cc.pbeu. 

Guttones.     VuL  Go-rat. 

GYABim  or  Gf  aba  ($  Tvepof,  ra  Tvapa  :  Tva- 
ocif  :  now  Chiura  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
a  small  island  southwest  of  Andros,  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  inhabited  only  by  fishermen. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  a  place  of 
banishment (Aude  aligvid  brtvibut  Oyaritet  car- 
een digmtm,  Juv,  L,  78). 

[Gyas.  1.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  uEneas 
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distinguished  himself  at  the  funeral  games  cel- 
ebrated in  honor  of  Anchises. — 2.  A  Rutuliaa, 
son  of  Melampus,  slain  by  JSoeas  in  Italy.] 

Gtes  or  Gross  CTvtKt  Tvyw),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  ( Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
one  hundred  hands,  who  made  war  upon  th* 
gods. 

Gyo<bps  Lacot  (^  Tvyaij)  ?Jfani :  now  Lola  of 
Marmora),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the 
rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus,  north  of  Sardis,  the 
necropolis  of  which  city  was  on  its  banks.  It 
was  afterward  called  ColoS. 

Gyoes  (Tvyt/i).  1.  The  first  king  of  Lydia  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadie,  dethroned  Can 
daules,  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  a*  re 
lated  under  Candacles.  He  reigned  B.C.  716- 
678.  He  sent  magnifieent  presents  to  Delphi, 
and  carried  on  various  wars  with  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  such  as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon, 
and  Magnesia.  "  The  riches  of  Gygee"  beoame 
a  proverb. — [2.  A  companion  of  Moeas,  slam  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Gylipfus  (Tvtenimc),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Cleso- 
dridas,  was  sent  as  the.  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  B.C.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syrocusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  418.  In  404  be 
was  commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ;  but, 
by  opening  the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath, 
he  abstracted  a  considerable  portion.  The  theft 
was  discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into 
exile.  The  syllable  Tvh-  in  the  name  of  Gylip- 
pus is  probably  identical  with  the  Latin  Oilma 

GymnksLb.     Vid.  Balearks. 

GyioeoSpSlis  (TwatKotroXtc,  pr  Vwaixuv  *&■ 
7u(),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Oanopio  branch  of  the  Nile,  between 
Hermupolis  and  Momeruphis.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nomos  Gynsacopolites. 

Gtmdes  (rwdw).  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  cele- 
brated through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great 
drew  off  its  waters  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  (Herod,  i,  189).  It  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  this  river :  perhaps  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Delas  or  Silla  (now  Diala),  which  falls  into 
the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesipbon  and  Seleucia. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  or  Taci- 
tus (Ann^  xi,  10)  is  the  same  river. 

[Of  ex  (Tvpal  ithpat),  certain  rocks  in  tha 
Icarian  Sea,  or,  as  others  suppose,  in  the  jEge- 
an,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

Gyeton,  Gyetona  (Tvpruv,  Yvpruvri :  Vvpru- 
vioc:  ruins  near  Tatari),  an  ancient  town  in 
Pekisgiotis  in  Thessaly,  ou  the  Peneus. 

GythIjjh,  GythIdm  (to  Tv6eiov,  TiOiov  :  IV 
Oeurtn:  now  PalaopolU  Dear  Marathunin),  an 
ancient  town  on  the  coast  of  Laoonia,  founded 
by  the  Achsaons,  lay  near  the  bead  of  the  Laoo- 
nion  Bay,  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Eurotas.  It  served  as  the  harbor  of  Sparta,  and 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  la 
the  Persian  war  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  was) 
stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  burned  the  Lacedemonian  arse- 
nal, B.0.  465.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (870) 
it  was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  196  it  was 
taken  by  Flnmininus,  and  made  independent  of 
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Vasts,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whereupon  it  joined  tb« 
Aehann  league. 

Gtzantes  (Yi^avrtf),  a  people  in  the  western 
part  of  Libya  (Northern  Africa),  whose  country 
was  rich  iu  honey  and  wax  They  seem  to  have 
dwelt  in  Bysacium. 


Hades  or  Purro  (*A«%,  Wwvtov,  at  poeti- 
eally  'A«5j?f,  'Aliuvtif,  miwrrff)  the  God  of  the 
Nether  World.  Plato  observe*  that  peop'e 
preferred  calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth) 
to  pronounetug  the  dresded  Dame  of  Hades  or 
Aides.  Henee  we  find  that  in  ordinary  life 
and  in  the  mysteries  the  name  Pluto  became 
generally  established,  while  the  poets  preferred 
the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the  form  Pluteus. 
The  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Dis,  Oacus, 
and  TAETAacs,  as  synonymous  with  Pluto,  for 
die  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hades  was  son 
of  Saturn  (Crouua)  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  His  wife 
was  Persephone  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres  (Demeter),  whom  he  carried  off  from  the 
upper  world,  as  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid  p. 
248,  a.  In  the  division  of  the  world  among 
the  three  brothers,  Hades  (Pluto)  obtained  the 
Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over 
which  he  ruled.  Hence  he  is  called  the  infer- 
nal Jupiter  (Zeus)  (Zet)r  xaraxSovioc),  or  the 
king  of  the  shades  (avaf  hipov).  He  possessed 
a  helmet  which  rendered  the  wearer  invisible, 
and  later  traditions  stated  that  this  helmet  was 
given  him  as  a  present  by  the  Cyclopes  after 
their  delivery  from  Tartarus.  Ancient  story 
mentions  both  gods  and  men  who  were  hon- 
ored by  Hades  (Pluto)  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  is  described  as 
fierce  and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods 
be  was  most  bated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the 
rates  of  the  lower  world  closed  (and  is  there- 
fore called  XlvXupnic),  that  no  shades  might  be 
able  to  escape  or  return  to  the  legion  of  light 
When  mortals  invoked  him,  they  struck  the 
earth  with  their  hands;  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  to  him  and  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) consisted  of  black  sheep;  and  the  person 
who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away  his 
face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff,  with 
which,  like  Hermes  (Mercury),  he  drove  the 
shade*  into  the  lower  world  There  be  sat 
npoo  a  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone  (Pro- 
serpina). Like  the  other  gods,  he  was  not  a 
faithful  husband;  the  Furies  are  called  his 
daughters ;  the  nymph  Miotbo,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) into  a  plant  called  mint ;  and  the  nymph 
Lease,  with  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was 
•hanged  by  him  after  her  death  into  a  whit* 
poplar,  ana  transferred  to  Elysium.  Being  the 
king  of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  is  the  giver  of 
all  the  blessings  that  come  from  the  earth:  be 
is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all  the  metals  con- 
tained in  the  earth,  and  henee  his  name  Pluto. 
He  bears  several  surnames  referring  to  his  ul- 
timately assembling  all  mortals  in  his  kiugdom, 
sm)  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ;  such  as 
Pthfdtgmon,  Polt/dtct**,  Clymeiws,  Ac  He  waa 
worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  We 
few  representations  of  this  divinity,  but 

as 


;  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his  brothel 
|  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon),  except 
I  that  his  hair  falls  down  his  forehead,  ana  that  mt 
appearance  is  dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary 
attributes  are  the  key  of  Hndes  and  Cerberus. 
In  Homer  Aides  is  invariably  the  name  of  the 
god ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  transferred  to  hit 
house,  his  abode  or  kingdom,  so  that  it  became  a 
name  for  the  nether  world. 

HadkXncil     Vid  Adkaitok. 

HadbIa.      Vid  Adria. 

HadkIah6>8us  ( AipimoiroXtf :  'AiptavoieoAL 
rri( :  now  Adrianopley,  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
'  right  bank  of  the  Hebrua,  iu  au  extensive  plain, 
,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.    It  was  strong- 
ly fortified ;  possessed  an  extenrive  commerce; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  tho  most  important 
I  town  in  the  country  after  Constantinople. 
|     *ADEiiNOTu£EA  or  -a  (' Aipiavovw/pa),  a  city 
in  Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and   Miletopolis, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

HAukIarus,  P.  Auos,  usually  called  Hadbi- 
an,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  117-138,  was  born  at 
Rome,  AJD.  16.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulpi- 
us  Trajanus  (afterward  emperor)  and  by  Caslius 
Attianus.  From  an  early  age  he  studied  with 
seal  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Spain,  where  be 
entered  upon  his  military  career;  and  he  sub- 
sequently served  as  military  tribune  in  Lower 
Mcesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to  the 
throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Marciana.  This 
marriage  was  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan ;  and  from 
this  time  Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emper- 
or's favor.  He  was  raised  successively  to  the 
qunstorship  (101),  pnetorship  (107),  and  consul- 
ship (109).  He  accompanied  Trajan  in  most 
of  his  expeditions,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  second  war  against  the  Dacions,  104- 
106;  was  made  governor  of  Pannonia  in  108; 
and  subsequently  fought  under  Trajan  against 
the  Parthian*.  When  Trajan's  serious  illness 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  East,  be  placed  Ha- 
drian at  the  head  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  be  had  bean  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election. 
Hadrian's  first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the 
Parthian*,  which  be  obtained  by  relinquishing 
the  conquest*  of  Trajan  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  118;  but  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  set  out  for  Mcesia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  this  province  by  the 
Sarmatians.  After  making  peace  with  the  Sar- 
mntians,  and  suppressing  a  formidable  conspir- 
acy whicJ.  had  been  formed  against  hi*  life  by 
some  ol  the  most  distinguished  Roman  nobles, 
all  of  whom  be  put  to  death,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He 
sought  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses, 
and  he  also  cancelled  all  arrears' of  taxes  due 
to  the  state  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  re- 
mainder of  Hadrian's  reign  was  disturbed  try 
few  wars.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  hi* 
reign  in  travelling  through  the  various  province* 
of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  inspect 
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personally  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces, 
and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  -wherever 
mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which 
countries  he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the 
Solway  to  the  month  of  the  River  Tyne.  He 
afterward  visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  East, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Athens  for  three 
years  (123-126).  Athens  was  his  favorite  city, 
and  be  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  many 
privileges.  The  most  important  war  during  his 
reign  was  that  against  the  Jews,  which  broke 
out  in  181.    The  Jews  had  revolted  in  conse- 

Sueuce  of  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  under 
le  name  of  jElia  Capitolina,  on  the  site  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  of  their  having  been  forbidden  to 
practice  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle 
with  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  136,  after  the  country  had 
been  nearly  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  Hadrian's  life,  his  health 
failed.  He  became  suspicions  and  cruel,  and 
put  to  death  several  persons  of  distinction.  As 
he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L.  JSlius  Verus; 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Ctesar  in  136.  Verus 
died  on  the  first  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterward  stir- 
named  Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise 
the  title  of  Cresar.  In  July  in  the  same  year, 
Hadrian  himself  died,  in  his  sixty-second  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Antoninos.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest periods  in  Roman  history.  His  policy  was 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  not 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  to 
secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare. He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration ofiustice  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Italy.  His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was  at 
Hadrian's  command  that  the  jurist  Silvius  Ju- 
lianus  drew  up  the  ediclum  perpetmtm,  which 
formed  a  fixed  code  of  laws.  Some  of  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Hadrian  are  of  a  truly  humane 
character,  and  aimed  at  improving  the  public 
morality  of  the 'time,  lie  various  cities  which 
be  visited  received  marks  of  bis  favor  or  liber- 
ality; in  many  places  he  built  aqueducts,  and 
in  others  harbors  or  other  public  buildings, 
either  for  use  or  ornament  But  wbat  has  ren- 
dered his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architect- 
ural works  which  he  planned  and  commenced 
during  his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  which  he  built  an  entirely 
new  city,  Adrianopolis.  We  can  not  here  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  numerous  buildings  he  < 
erected ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  his  > 
▼ilia  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a  real  mine  of 
treasures  of  art,  and  his  mausoleum  at  Rome,  ] 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present ! 
Castle  of  St  Angela  Hadrian  was  a  patron  of  [ 
learning  and  literature  as  well  as  of  the  arts, 
and  he  cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  i 
rhetoricians,  and  philosophers.  He  founded  at 
Rome  a  scientific  institution  under  the  name  of  | 
Athenasum,  which  continued  to  flourish  for  a 
long  time  after  him.  He  was  himself  an  author, 
and  wrote  numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and 
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in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  epigrams  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  An- 
thologies. 

HadhiAnus,  the  rhetorician.     Vtd.  Adeiahub. 

HadrOmetum  or  AdeOjibtom  ('A.6pifaj :  now 
Hammeim),  a  flourishing  city  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  northern  Africa,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Byzacena,  of  which  district  it  was  the 
capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan  made  it  a 
colony ;  and  it  was  afterward  called  Justinian 
opolis, 

[H.SDIUA  (Mons),  a  mountain  of  Italy,  Dear 
Horace's  Sabine  farm,  infested  by  wolves,  (//«- 
dilia  lupot,  Hor,  Carat,  i,  17,  90] 

HufON  (Kl/iuv).  1.  Son  of  Pelasgur  and 
father  of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  Hxmonia  or  Muomx,  was 
believed  to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjective  Hanumiv*  as  equiva- 
lent to  Thessalian. — 2.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  Htcmonia  in  Arcadia. — 8. 
Son  of  Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  by  the  sphinx ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  he  was  in  love  with 
Antigone,  and  killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she 
was  condemned  by  his  father  to  be  entombed 
alive. 

HamSnIa  (Kl/iovta).     Vtd.  Hciiom,  No.  1 

H^tMos  (Auior),  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
husband  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  Aa 
he  nnd  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera),  both  were 
metamorphosed  into  mountains. 

H«MUS  (i  Afyiof,  rd  Al/utv :  now  Balkan},  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  nod 
Mcraiu,  extended  from  Mount  Scomiua.  or,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  from  Mount  Rhodope  on  the 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  The  name  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  kima 
(whence  comes  the  word  Himalaya),  the  Greek 
xeifiuv,  and  the  Latin  him*;  and  the  mountains 
were  so  called  on  acoouot  of  their  cold  and  snowy 
climate.  The  height  of  these  mountains  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients:  the  mean 
height  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  There  ore  several 
passes  over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  in  an- 
tiquity was  in  the  western  part  of  the  range, 
called  "Succi"  or  "Socoorum  angustue,"  also 
"Porta  Trajani*  (now  Stulu  Dtrbend),  between 
Philippopolis  and  Serdica.  The  later  province 
of  "  Htemimon  tus  '  in  Thrace  derived  its  name 
from  this  mountain. 

HaohCb  ('AyvoOf,  -oSvrof:  'Ayvewnor :  near 
Markopvlo),  a  demus  in  AUica,  west  of  Pseaoia, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acomantis. 

Hals  ('Atat,  *AXo«,  'AAof:  'AAowvf).  1.  H. 
AbafhknIdks  ('ApafyvlAet),  a  demos  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  jEgeis.  was  situated  oo  th«. 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbor 
of  Brauron :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis}.— 2.  H  JsxOnIdes  (Ai£ui><d>r),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated 
on  the  western  coast — 8.  A  town,  formerly  of 
the  Opuntii  Locri,  afterward  of  Bojotia,  situated 
on  the  Opuntian  Gulf. 

rHALCTOHK,     Vid.  AlctCkk.] 

Hales  ('AAw).  1.  A  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  cold- 
ness of  its  water; — 2.  A  river  in  the  island  of 
Cos. 
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TTa'***  ('AXatea :  Halesluus :  now  Torre  di 
Pittineol  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
on  the  Hirer  Halksub  (now  PiUineo),  was  founded 
by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides,  a  chief 
of  the  Sieuli,  and  was  originally  called  Abohoni- 
dioh.  It  became  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  was  in  later  times  a  munieipium,  ex- 
empt froo  taxes. 

Iaalests,  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oseans, 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Turnus, 
was  slain  by  Pallas.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Ar- 
gos  in  Greece,  whence  be  is  called  Agamcmnoniu*, 
Atridr^vr  Argoliau.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Falerii. 

Halm.     Vid.  Albx. 

HaliacUoh  ('AXtuK/iuv:  now  ViMriza  Indje- 
tara\  an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in 
the  TytnphaWn  Mountains,  flows  first  southeast 
through  ElinuBa,  then  northeast,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Eordfea  and  Pieria,  and  falls 
into  the  Thermoio  Gulf  in  Bottieeis.  Oaaear  (A 
C.  iii,  86)  incorrectly  makes  it  the  boundary  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Haiiabtcs  ('Ateaproc :  'AXiupnof :  now  Mazi), 
an  ancient  town  in  Bcsotia,  on  the  south  of  the 
Lake  Copais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in 
Ilia  invasion  of  Greece  (B.C.  480V  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  appears  as  on  Important  place  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost 
his  life  (896).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
(171),  because  it  supported  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  its  territory  was  given  to  the 

HalIas  ("A/Ua'f :  'AAjctV  :  now  ffalita),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  between  Asine  and 
Hermione,  so  called  because  fishing  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was 
called  HaiIs  ('Altai)  or  HaiJes  ('A Xtelc ). 

HXiicABNASsim  (' kXiKapvaooof,  Ion.  'AXinap- 
wifoooc :  'AXueapvaaaevt,  Halicarnassensis,  Hali- 
earnassius:  ruins  at  Budrum),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Carta,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus1  Cer- 
amieus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
■aid  to  nave  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Trcszene,  and  was  at  first  eiilled  Zephyrs.  It 
waa  one  of  the  six  cities  that  originally  formed 
the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded 
from  the  confederacy,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
violation,  by  one  of  its  citizens,  of  a  law  con- 
nected with  the  common  worship  of  the  Tri- 
opian  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  With  the  rest 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period  of 
whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of 
the  city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  aome  generations.  His  daughter  Artemi- 
sia assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Oreeee.  Vid.  Abtkhisia,  No.  1.  Her  grandson, 
IiVgdamis,  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  in 
wnseh  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  takeu  part. 
Vid.  Hebodctob.  In  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  we 
Sod  HalMamassus,  with  the  other  Dorian  cities 
•i  Oaria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  government, 
until  the  re-establishment,  by  Hioatokrds,  of  a 
dynasty  ruling  over  all  Oaria,  with  its  capital 
first  at  Mylasa,  and  afterward  at  Halicarnassus, 
and  virtually  independent  of  Persia;  before 
B.C.  880.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  bom  this 
and  Um  older  dynasty  of  tyrant*  of  Halicarnas- 


sus were  a  race  of  native  Carian  princes,  whose 
ascendency  at  HalicarnoMus  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Carian  element  in 
its  population  at  an  early  period.  Hecatomnas 
left  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne  in  the  following  order :  Mao- 
solus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodarus,  and 
Ada  again.  In  B.C.  884,  Alexander  took  the  city, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it 
never  recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifice 
which  Artemisia  IL  built  as  a  tomb  for  Mauso- 
lus,  and  which  was  adorned  with  Die  works  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age. 
Fragments  of  these  sculptures,  which  were  dis- 
covered built  into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of 
Budrum,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Wie- 
the rest  of  Caria,  Halicarnassus  was  assigned  by 
the  Romans,  after  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  to  the  government  of  Rhodes,  and  was 
afterward  united  to  the  province  of  Asia,  The 
eity  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  had  a  fine 
harbor,  which  was  protected  by  the  island  of  A«- 
comresus:  its  citadel  was  called  Salmacis  (2<sA 
/taxi;),  from  the  name  of  a  spring  which  rose  from 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Halicaroossus  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historians  Hekodotos  and 
DfOOTsnn. 

HalIcJje  ('AXuciai :  Hslicyensis :  now  BaU 
emit),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  between 
Entella  oud  Lilybssum,  was  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a 
munieipium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

HalimCs  ('AXi/ioCf,  -ovvror  -.  'Alijiovatof)  a  de- 
mus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Lcoutis,  on 
the  western  coast,  a  little  south  of  Athena 

HalIfkdom  ('AMirttov),  a  plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus, probably  between  the  Pirasus  and  the 
Academy. 

HaubrhothTcs  ('AlifijioStoc),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Agraulos, 
but  was  slain  by  Mars  (Ares).  Mars  (Ares) 
was  brought  to  trial  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  for 
this  murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was 
hence  called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Are* 
(Mars.) 

[Halithxbsks  ('AXtSfpoiic).  1.  A  son  of  Mae- 
tor  of  Ithaca,  celebrated!  as  a  hero  and  diviner. — 
2.  A  son  of  Ancasus  and  Samia,  the  daughter  of 
the  River  Mssander.] 

[Hauds  ('A Aiof),  second  son  of  Alcinom,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  dancing,  as  described  in  the 


eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey.T 

"  "  I  now  Ki 

the  Argolic  Gulf. 


HaliCsa  ('AlioCoai 


'aravi),  an  island  in 


HauzOneh  ('AAifuvff  and  -Oi),  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alybe  {'AIM)), 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

Halmtdesbus.     Vid  Salxtdxsscb. 

Halmvbis  ('Alfivpic,  sc.  Xtftvii),  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  Mcesia,  formed  by  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it 

Halombsus  ("AX6w?erof,  'Alowijaot :  'Ahnnj- 
owe,  'AXonnfaiTtit :  now  Khiliodromia),  on  island 
of  the  jfigesn  Sea,  off  the  const  of  Thessaly,  and 
east  of  Sciathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  i\  The  possession  of  this 
bland  occasioned  grea  disputes  between  Philip 
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and  the  Athenians:  there  is  a  speech  oo  this 
subject  among  the  extaut  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  it  was  probably  written  by  Hege- 
aippus. 

Halostdkk  ('AXootJoVi?),  "  the  Sea-born,"  a  sur- 
name of  Amphitrite  and  Thetis . 

HALUNTiOH.      Vid  Axuhttox. 

Balds.     Vid  Albs. 

Haltcus  ("AAvao; :  now  Platani),  a  river  in 
the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near 
Heraclea  Minoa. 

Halts  (*Ax«f :  now  Kiiil-Irmak,  L  e,  the  Red 
River),  the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in 
that  part  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Parya- 
dres,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pon- 
tus,  and,  after  flowing  west  by  south  through 
Oappadocia,  turns  to  the  north  and  flows  through 
Qalatia  to  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  where  it 
takes  a  northeastern  direction,  dividing  Paphla- 
gonia from  Pontus,  and  at  last  falls  into  the 
Euxiue  (now  Black  Bea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  political 
It  divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peo- 

gled  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
emitic  (Syro- Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  south- 
western Asia,  and  it  separated  the  Lydian  empire 
from  the  Medo-Persian,  until,  by  marching  over 
it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus  began  the  contest  which 
at  once  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
and  the  extension  of  the  latter  to  the  jEgean 
Sea. 

HAKADarlDxa,     Vid.  N  impels. 

HamaxItub  CAfiaSjirof),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  Promontory  Lee- 
tum ;  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Teucrian  immigrants  from  Crete.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  'A/taftrto,  Lyai- 
inaohui  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Alexandrea 
Troas. 

Haxax5bIi  ('Afiafotioi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatio,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus  Mteo- 
tis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Hawlcab  ('AfiiXxttc).  The  two  last  syllables 
of  this  name  are  the  same  as  Melcarth,  the  tu- 
telary deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greek* 
Hercules,  and  the  name  probably  signifies  "  the 
gift  of  Melcarth."  1.  Son  of  Hanno,  or  Mago, 
commander  of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  which  was  defeated 
and  almost  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Vid 
Gelon.  Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle. — 2.  Bur- 
named  Rhodanus,  was  sent  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  Alexander  after  the  fall  of  Tyre,  RC. 
882.  On  bis  return  home  be  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Carthaginians  for  having  betrayed  their 
interests. — 3.  Carthaginian  governor  in  Sicily  at 
the  time  that  Agatboeles  was  rising  into  power. 
At  first  he  supported  the  party  at  Syracuse, 
which  had  driven  Agatboeles  into  exile;  but  he 
afterward  espoused  the  cause  of  Agatboeles, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  817. — i.  Son  of  Qisco,  succeeded 
the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  811.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agath- 
ocles,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
ted  then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater 
•art  of  Sicily ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while 
besieging  Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Agatboeles. — 6.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
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from  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  «.j  It 
the  third  year  vf  the  war  (268)  he  suoeeedeo 
Hanno  in  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  carried 
on  the  operations  by  land  with  success.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Enna  and  Camarioa, 
and  fortified  Drepanum.  In  267  be  commanded 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  northern  eoaat  of 
Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  the  Bo- 
man  consul  0.  Atilius  Regulus.  In  the  follow 
ing  year  (266),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  two  consuls  M  Atilius  Regulus  and  L 
Manlius  Vulso,  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Um 
commanders  of  the  land  forces  in  Africa  op- 
posed to  Regulus.  —  6.  Surnamed  Baooa,  a> 
epithet  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  and  to  signify  "lightning."  It  was 
merely  a  personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  family,  name,  though,  from  Um 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  bis  family 
or  his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  oommand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sic- 
ily in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  247.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum,  both  of  which 
were  blockaded  by  them  on  the  land  aide 
Hamilcar  established  himself,  with  his  whole 
army,  on  a  mountain  named  Hereto  (now  Monte 
Pellegrino),  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  oouutry, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Panur-' 
mug,  one  of  their  most  important  cities.  Hera 
he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground,  to  the 
astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes,  for 
nearly  three  years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hercte,  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  position  on 
Mount  Eryx,  after  seising  the  town  of  that 
name.  Here  he  also  maintained  himself,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dislodge 
him.  After  the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Cm- 
|  thagiaians  by  Lutatius  Catulus  (241),  Hamilcar, 
who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was  intrusted  by  the 
Carthaginian  government  with  the  conclusion 
j  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  On  his  return 
I  home,  he  bad  to  carry  on  war  in  Africa  with 
I  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom  he  suo- 
|  ceeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
I  of  three  years  (240-288).  Hamilcar  now  form- 
ed the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a  new 
1  empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be 
the  point  from  whence  he  might  at  a  subse- 
quent period  renew  hostilities  against  Rome. 
He  crossed  over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  his  operations  in  the  coon- 
try,  save  that  he  obtained  possession  of  a  con 
siuerable  portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation.  After  remain- 
ing in  Spain  nearly  nine  years,  he  fell  in  battle 
(229)  against  the  Vettones.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  oommand  by  his  son-in-law  HasdrubaL 
He  left  three  sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mago. — 7.  Son  of  Gisoo,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (now  Malta), 
which  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  218. — 8. 
Son  of  Bomiloar,  one  of  the  generals  in  Spain, 
216,  with  Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  the  two  sou 
of  Barca.    The  three  generals  were  defeated 
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ty  tie  two  Scipios  -while  besieging  IUiturgi. — 9. 

A  Carthaginian,  who  excited  a  geoeral  revolt  of 
the  GauU  in  Upper  Italy  about  200,  and  took 
the  Roman  colony  of  Placentia.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  GauU  by  the  consul  Cethegug  in.197,  he 

was  taken  prisoner. 

HankIbal  ('Aw/tef).  The  name  signifies 
'the  grace  or  favor  of  Baal  f  the  final  syllable 
bat,  of  such  eommon  occurrence  in  Funic  names, 
always  baring  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity 
of  the  Phoenician*.  1.  Son  of  Gisco,  and  grand- 
sou  of  Hamllcau  [No.  11.  In  409  he  was  sent 
to  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian  army, 
to  assist  the  Segestans  against  the  Selinuntines. 
He  took  Selinus,  and  subsequently  Himera  also. 
In  406  be  again  commanded  a  Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily  along  with  Himiloo,  but  died  of  a 
pestilence  while  besieging  Agrigentum. — 2.  Son 
of  Gisco,  was  the  Carthaginian  commander  at 
Agrigentum  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  262.  After  standing  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  he  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After  this  he  car- 
ried on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the  next  year 
or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  in  260 
he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Ouilius.  In  259 
he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
be  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  seized  by  his 
owu  mutinous  troops  and  put  to  death. — 8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hahilcau,  No.  6),  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  succors  of  men  and  provi- 
sions to  Lilybaeum  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  260.— 4.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  against  the  mercenaries  (240-288), 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  cruci- 
fied.— 6.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barco,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  generals  of  antiquity,  was  born 
IkC.  247.  He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Hamilcar  made  him  swear 
upon  the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  Child 
as  be  then  was,  Hanuibal  never  forgot  his  vow, 
and  his  whole  life  was  one  continual  struggle 
against  the  power  and  ,  domination  of  Rome. 
He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the  eye 
of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  him  in 
the  battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229). 
Though  only  eighteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
he  had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  for  war,  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Ham- 
ilcar) with  the  chief  oommand  of  most  of  the 
military  enterprises  planned  by  that  general 
He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  army  under  his  command ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  assassination  of  Hasdrubal  (221), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youth- 
ful leader  commander-in-chief,  which  the  gov- 
ernment at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Han- 
nibal was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-sixth 
J  ear  of  his  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
e  already  looked  forward  to  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to  complete 
the  work  which  hod  been  so  ably  begun  by  his 
two  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartba- 

r'an  power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain, 
two  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country 
•oath  of  the  Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wealthy  town  of  Saguutum.  In  the  spring  of 
219  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Saguutum, 


which  he  took  after  a  desperate  resistance 
whioh  lasted  nearly,  eight  mouths.  Saguutum 
lay  south  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  therefore  not 
included  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  ana 
the  Romans ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  iU 
attack  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  nations.  On  the  fall  of  Saguutum,  the  Ro- 
mans demanded  the  surrender  of  Hannibal; 
and  when  this  demand  was  refused,  war  was 
declared,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  called  the  second  Punic  war.  In  the 
spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quar- 
ters at  New  Carthage  and  commenced  his  march 
for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  march- 
ed along  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Ro- 
mans sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in 
Gnul ;  but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found 
that  Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him. 
After  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  up  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  as 
far  as  it*  confluence  with  the  Isere.  Here  he 
struck  away  to  the  right,  and  commenced  his 
passage  across  the  Alps.  He  probably  crossed 
the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard, 
called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps.  His  army 
suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gaulish 
mouotaineers,  and  from  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  October,  at 
which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses, 
that  when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley 
of  Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with 
him  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse.  During  Hannibal's  march  over 
the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  bad  sent  on  his  own  army 
into  Spain,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Cneius,  and  had  himself  returned  to  Italy.  He 
forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  the 
command  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  he  found 
there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the  first 
action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged;  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely 
wounded.  Scipio  then  crossed  the  Po  and 
withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  the 
other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  Here  a 
second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle 
was  fought  toward  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal 
was  now  joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he 
was  able  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  se- 
curity. Early  in  217  he  descended  by  the  val 
ley  of  the  Macra  into  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno.  In  struggling  through  these  marshes 
great  numbers  of  his  horses  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eve  by  a  violent  attack  of  ophthalmia.  The 
consul  Flaminius  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  a 
buttle  was  fought  on  the  Lake  Trasimenus,  in 
which  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed ;  thou- 
sands fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom  was  the 
consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in  the 
lake,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  prisoners 
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fell  into  the  bands  of  Hannibal  Hannibal  now 
marched  through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum, 
and  thence  into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  summer.  The  Romans  had  col- 
lected a  fresh  army,  and  placed  it  nnder  the 
command  of  the  dictator  Fabius  Muximus,  who 
had  prudently  avoided  a  general  action,  and  only 
attempted  to  harass  and  annoy  the  Carthaginian 
army.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  had  made  great 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year  (216).  The  two  new  consuls,  L.  JSmilius 
Paulas  and  C.  Terentiua  Varro,  marched  into 
Apulia  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  than 
ninety  thousand  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Han- 
nibal gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannse. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated:  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  thousand  meu  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  field,  among  whom  was  the 
consul  i£milius  Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  above  eighty  senators,  and  a 
multitude  of  the  wealthy  knights  who  composed 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  other  consul,  Varro, 
escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  a 
small  baud  of  resolute  men  forced  their  way 
from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canusiuin ;  all  the 
rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from 
Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Hannibal  established  his  army  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Capua,  which  had  espoused  his 
side.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect  which  these 
produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal  became  a 
favorite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  in 
later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
superiority  of  that  army  in  the  field  remained 
as  decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  216-216,  was  in 
great  measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's 
fortune,  and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed 
an  altered  character.  The  experiment  of  what 
he  could  effect  with  his  single  army  had  now 
been  fully  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
victories,  it  had  decidedly  failed;  for  Rome  was 
still  unsubdued,  and  still  provided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  protracted  contest 
From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great  measure 
changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  instead 
of  opposing  to  Hannibal  oue  great  army  in  the 
field,  they  hemmed  in  bis  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  iu  every  province 
of  Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  bis  lieuten- 
ants, and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt 
It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  subsequent  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  Hauuibal  himself  frequently  traversed 
Italy  in  all  directions.  Iu  216  Hannibal  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  and  thus 
•owed  the  seeds  of  two  fresh  wars.  From  214 
to  212  the*  Romans  were  busily  engaged  with 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  MarceUus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Taren- 
tuni ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the 
important  city  of  Capua,  which  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans  after  a  long  siege.  In  309  the 
Romans  also  recovered  Tarentum.  Hannibal's 
forces  gradually  became  more  and  mora  weak- 
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ened ;  and  his  only  object  now  was  to  maintain 
his  ground  in  the  south  until  his  brother  Has- 
drubal should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  aa 
event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious^expectatiou.  In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy; 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus. 
Vid.  Hasdbubal,  No.  8.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdrubal  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
war  in  Italy.  From  this  time  Hannibal  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  offensive  operations,  and 
collected  together  his  forces  within  the  penin- 
sula of  Bruttium.  In  the  fastnesses  of  that 
wild  and  mountainous  region  he  maintained  bis 
ground  good  for  nearly  •  four  years  (201-203). 
He  crossed  over  to  Africa  toward  the  end  of 
203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated 
with  great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  be  was  one  of  the  first  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  not 
finally  concluded  until  the  next  year  (201).  By 
this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  effectually  humbled 
before  her  imperious  rival.  But  his  enmity  to 
Rome  was  unabated ;  and,  though  now  more 
than  forty-five  years  old,  be  set  himself  to 
work  to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the 
contest  at  no  distant  period.  He  introduced 
the  most  beneficial  reforms  into  the  state,  and 
restored  the  ruined  finances ;  but,  having  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  at  Car- 
thage, they  denounced  him  to  the  Romans  aa 
urging  on  Antiocbus  III,  king  of  Syria,  to  take 
up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at  ibe 
court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  at  this  time  (103) 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  iu 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Roman* 
in  Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190), 
the  surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tftms  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Han- 
nibal, however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bitby- 
nia.  Here  he  found  for  some  years  a  secure 
asylum  ;  but  the  Romans  could  not  be  at  ease 
so  long  as  be  lived,  and  T.  Quintius  Flomininus 
was  at  length  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Pru- 
sias to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithyuiau  king  was  unable  to  resist;  and 
Haunibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
bis  enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's 
abilities  as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak : 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from 
Scipio  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  concur- 
red in  their  homage  to  his  genius.  But  in  com- 
paring Hannibal  with  any  other  of  the  great 
leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mjnd 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  be  was 
placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  supported  by 
the  government  at  home,  be  stood  alone,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  be  retain  the 
attachment  of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any 
chuuge  of  fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
fifieen  years,  but  he  trained  up  army  after  army : 
and,  long  after  the  veterans  that  had  followed 
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him  over  the  Alps  had  dwindled  into  an  inconsid- 
erable remnant,  his  new  levies  were  still  as  in- 
vincible as  their  predecessors. 

Hakhibaujakus.  1.  Sou  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
ros  and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half- 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great  lit  was  put 
to  death  in  337  on  the  death  of  Constantine. — 

3.  Sou  of  the  elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Del- 
V  uiatius,  was  also  put  to  death  on  the  death  of 

Constantine. 

ILtMHIBALIS  CaSTBA.       Vid.  C ASTRA,  No.  2. 

Hanko  ("Awuv),  one  of  the  most  common 
names  at  Carthage.  -Only  the  most  important 
persona  of  the  name  can  be  mentioned.  1.  One 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals. who  fought  against 
Agathoele*  in  Africa,  B.C.  Sit). — 2.  Commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Messana  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  294.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  surrendering  the  citadel  of  this 
city  to  the  Romans,  he  was  crucified  on  his  re- 
tarn  home. — 3.  Son  of  Hannibal,  was  sent  to 
Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  with  a  large  force 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Messana,  264, 
where  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Roman 
consul  Appius  Claudius.  In  262  he  again  com- 
manded in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
geutum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by 
the  Romans.  Vid.  Hannibal,  No.  2.  In  266 
he  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  along 
with  Hamilcar,  at  the  great  battle  pf  Ecnomus. — 

4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which 
was  defeated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  JSga- 
tea,  241.  On  his  return  home  be  was  crucified. 
— 5.  Surnamed  the  Great,  apparently  for  his 
successes  in  Africa.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
against  what  nations  of  Africa  his  arms  were 
directed,  nor  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  war 
against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war  (240-238).  From  this 
time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises 
vf  Carthage.  JBut  his  influence  iu  her  councils 
at  home  was  great ;  he  was  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary 
of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  family.  On  all  occa- 
sions, from  the  landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till 
the  return  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  a  period  of 
above  thirty-five  years,  Hanno  is  represented 
as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  able  and  pow- 
erful family,  and  taking  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object  to  which 
all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  survived  the 
battle  of  Zama,  202. — 6.  A  Carthaginian  officer 
left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  defeated  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken 
prisoner. — 1.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Hannibal's  officers.  He  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannm 
(216),  and  is  frequently  mentioned  during  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  war.  In  203  he  took 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Africa,  which  he  held  till  the  arrival  of  Hanni- 
bal.— 8.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  carried  on 
the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  211. 
He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year,  when  Agri- 
gentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. — V.  The 
last  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  garrison  at 
Capua  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(212-111). — 10.  A  Carthaginian  navigator,  un- 
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der  whose  name  we  possess  a  Ptriplut  (ireof 
n-Aovf),  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  and  afterward  translated  into 
Greek.  The  author  had  held  the  office  of  suf- 
fetes,  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Carthage,  and 
he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  undertaken  the  voy- 
age when  Carthage  was  in  a  most  flourishing 
conditioa  Heuce  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  father  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera, 
B.C.  480 ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain  In  the 
Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out 
by  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby- 
pboenician  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  body 
of  colonists  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand. 
On  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  an 
account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  the  tern 
pie  of  Saturn  (Cronos).  It  is  therefore  presum 
ed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  version  of  the 
contents  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Loud,  1797,  with  an  English  translation. 

Haema  (rd  'Ap/ia :  'Ap/tarnf).  1.  A  small 
place  in  Bcsotia,  near  Tanagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  harma  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  along  with  his  chariot — 2.  A  small  place 
in  Attica,  near  Phyle, 

HabmatCs  ('Ap/iarotir),  a  city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  JSolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus. 

HarmOdics  and  AristogIton  ('ApuMioc,  'Apt- 
oroytiTuv),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Ga> 
jphyr^ci,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  R0.  614.  Aris- 
togiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavored  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  fail- 
ing in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  put- 
ting upon  him  a  public  insult  Accordingly,  he 
took  care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should 
be  summoned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
iu  some  religious  procession,  and  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her 
to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unworthy  of  the 
honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined  the  two 
friends  to  slay  both  Hipparchus  and  his  brother 
Hippias  as  well.  They  communicated  their  plot 
to  a  few  friends,  and  selected  for  their  enter- 
prise the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  great  Pan- 
athenssa,  the  only  day  on  which  they  could  ap- 
pear in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  two  chief  con- 
spirators observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
conversation  with  Hippias.  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hip- 
parchus. Harmodius  was  immediately  out  down 
by  the  guards.  Aristogiton  at  first  escaped,  but 
was  afterward  taken,  and  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture ;  but  be  died  without  revealing  the  names 
of  any  of  the  conspirators.  Four  years  after 
this  Hippias  was  expelled,  and  thenceforth  Har- 
modius and  Aristogiton  obtained  among  the 
Athenians  of  all  succeeding  generations  the 
character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and  martyrs 
— names  often  abused,  indeed,  but  seldom  more 
grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeauce  formed  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  drinking  songs.  To  be  born  of  their 
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blood  was  esteemed  the  highest  of  honors,  and 
their  descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from 
public  burdens.  Their  statues,  made  of  bronze 
by  Antenor,  were  set  up  in  the  Agora.  When 
Xerxes  took  the  city,  he  carried  these  statues 
away,  and  Dew  ones,  the  work  of  Critias,  were 
erected  iu  477.  The  original  statues  were  after- 
ward sent  back  to  Athens  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

HarmSnIa  (Ap/iovia),  daughter  of  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,,  according  to  others, 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Electro,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  in  Samothrace.  When  Minerva  (Athena) 
assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  bim  Harmonia  for  hi*  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  Cadmus  receiv- 
ed a  present  of  a  peplus,  which  afterward  be- 
came fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it  Harmonia 
accompanied  Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  Vid  Cadmus. 
Polynices,  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave 
it  to  Eriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  hus- 
band, Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition 
against  Thebes.  Through  Alcmawo,  the  son  of 
Eriphyle,  the  necklace  came  into  the  hands  of 
Arsinoe,  next  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus, 
Pronous  and  Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the 
sons  of  Alcmssou,  Amphoteric  and  Acarnan,  who 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
Pronosa  at  Delphi 

HabpIgIa  or  -Iras  ('Apirayeta  or  -dyiov),  a 
•mail  town  in  Myeia,  between  Oyzicus  and  Pria- 
pus,  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Gauymedes,  accord- 
ing to  some  legends. 

Harpagus  ("Apiroyof).  1.  A  noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon  it  are  related  under 
Cyrus.  He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus, 
and  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 
2.  A  Persian  general,  under  Darius  L,  took  His- 
tueus  prisoner. 

[Harpauoh  ('ApiraAtuv),  a  Paphlagonianf  son 
of  Pylsmenes,  and  guest-friend  of  Pans :  he  was 
•lain  by  Meriones  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

Harpalus  ('A/MraXof).  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Asia  aa  superintendent  of  the  treasury. 
After  the  conquest  of  Darius,  be  was  left  by 
Alexander  in  charge  of  the  royal  treasury,  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  wealthy  satrapy 
of  Babylon.  Here,  during  Alexander's  absence 
in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant luxury  and  profusion,  and  squandered  the 
treasures  intrusted  to  him.  When  he  heard  that 
Alexander,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  re- 
turning from  India,  be  fled  from  Babylon  with 
about  five  thousand  talents  and  a  body  of  six 
thousand  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
B.C.  4)24.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against 
Alexander  and  his  vicegerent  Antipater.  Among 
those  whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have 
been  Demades,  Cbaricles,  the  son-in-law  of  Pho- 
eion,  and  even  Demosthenes  himself.  Vid.  De- 
mosthenes. But  ho  failed  in  his  general  object 
for  Antipater  having  demanded  his  surrender 
from  the  Athenians,  it  was^resolved  to  place 
him  in  confinement  until  the  Macedonians  should 
•end  for  bim.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
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cape  from  prison,  and  fled  to  Crete,  when  hi 
was  assassinated  soon  after  his  arrival  by  TUn- 
bron,  one  of  his  own  officers. — 2.  A  Greek  *> 
tronomer,  introduced  some  improvements  into 
the  cycle  of  Cliostratus.  Harpalus  lived  be- 
fore Metoh. 

Harfalyce  ('AoTraAvity).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thraoe.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  vat 
trained  in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a  robber, 
being  so  swift  in  running  that  horses  were  un- 
able to  overtake  her.  At  length  she  was  caught 
in  a  snare  by  shepherds,  who  killed  her.— 1 
Daughter  of  Clymenus  and  Epicaste,  was  se- 
duced by  her  own  father.  To  revenge  herself, 
she  slew  her  younger  brother,  and  served  bim 
up  as  food  before  her  father.  The  gods  changed 
her  into  a  bird. 

[Harpalyous  ('ApiraAwcor).  1.  Vid.  Haipu- 
tce,  No.  1. — 2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  companion  of 
./Eneas,  slain  by  Camilla. 

HarfXsa  ('Apnaaa  :  now  Arepat),  a  city  ot 
Caria,  on  the  River  Harfasus. 

Habpasus  ('Aprraaof).  1.  (now  Arpa-Su),  t 
river  of  Caria,  flowing  north  into  the  Meander, 
into  which  it  falls  opposite  to  Nysa. — 1  (now 
Harpa-Sv.),  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing 
south  into  the.  Araxes.  Xenopbon,  who  crossed 
it  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  states  its  width 
as  four  pletlira  (about  four  hundred  feet). 

HarfIka  or  Harpinna  ('Aoinva,  'Kpmm>a\  t 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  hart 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

[Harpocrates.     Via.  Horus. 

HarpocrXtIon,  ValerIus,  a  Greek  gramma- 
rian of  Alexandres,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  entitled  Ilepl  rui>  M{cav  rui>  ika 
faropuv,  or  Aef  utdv  ruv  itxa  pifropuv.  It  eon- 
tains  not  only  explanations  of  legal  and  political 
terms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons  and  tilings 
mentioued  in  the  Attio  orators,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  value.  The  best  editions  are  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  18SS. 

Harpils  gApnvtai),  the  Barpiet,  that  is,  the 
Robbert  or  Spoiler*,  are  in  Homer  nothing  but 
personified  storm-winds,  who  are  said  to  carry 
off  any  one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  Thus  they  carried  off  tbe  daughters 
of  King  Pandareus,  and  gave  them  as  servant! 
to  the  Erynnyes.  Hesiod  describes  them  si 
daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Oceanid  Elect™, 
fair-locked  and  winged  maidens,  who  surpassed 
winds  and  birds  in  the  rapidity  of  their  flight 
But  even  in  ./Eschylus  they  appear  as  ugly  crea- 
tures with  wings;  and  later  writers  represent 
them  as  moat  disgusting  monsters,  being  birds 
with  the  beads  of  maidens,  with  long  claws,  and 
with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were  sent 
by  the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus,  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  oft; 
later  writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the 
food  themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
Phineus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetcs  and 
Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  and  two  of  the  Argonauts. 
Vid  p.  91,  a.  Hesiod  mentions  two  Harpies, 
Ocypete  and  Aelio:  later  writer*  three-  but 
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Qwir  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
Betides  the  two  already  mentioned,  we  find  A61- 
kpos,  NicothoS,  Ocythoe,  Ocypode,  Celreuo, 
Aeholog.  Virgil  places  them  in  the  islands) 
called  Strophades,  in  ^be  Ionian  Sea  (-<4h,  iii, 
J10),  where  they  took  up  their  abode  after  they 
had  been  driven  away  from  Phineus.  In  the 
famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought  from 
Lycia  to  England,  the  Harpies  are  represented 
in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of  Pan- 
darens. 

HAiCrxs,  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus 
(RC  68),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  £he  Cha- 
itns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  Chersonesua  Cimbnca. 

H*sD*tf bal  ('Affrfpotjeaf \  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  Baal.  1. 
Son  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
tint  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  two  gen- 
erals defeated  by  Regulue  B.C.  256.  In  264  he 
»u  sent  into  Sicily  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  four  years.  In  250  he 
was  totally  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put 
to  death  on  his  return  to  Carthage. — 2.  A  Car- 
thaginian, son  in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barea,  on 
whose  death,  in  229,  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  Spain.  He  ably  carried  out  the  plans 
of  his  father-in-law  for  extending  the  Cartba- 
giseui  dominions  in  Spain,  and  intrusted  the 
induct  of  most  of  his  military  enterprises  to 
the  young  Hannibal.  He  founded  New  Car- 
thage, and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  cel- 
ebrated treaty  which  6zed  the  Iberus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
doeainioos.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave, 
whose  master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and 
was  succeeded  in  tbo  command  by  Hannibal. 
— J.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Han- 
nibal When  Hannibal  set  ont  for  Italy  (218), 
Haidrubal  was  left  in  the  command  in  Spain, 
md  there  fought  for  some  years  against  the 
two  Seipios,  In  207  be  crossed  the  Alps  and 
msreoed  into  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  Hannibal  -, 
hot  be  was  defeated  on  the  Metaurus  by  the 
consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Sauna- 
tor,  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  fell 
in  the  battle.  His  head  was  ont  off  and  thrown 
into  Hannibal's  camp. — 1.  One  of  Hannibal's 
eaief  officers,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of  Cannes  (218). 
— 4-  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Oalvus),  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Roman  praetor  T.  Mnnlius,  taken  prison- 
er, and  carried  to  Rome. — 6.  Son  of  Gisoo,  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain 
from  214  to  206.  After  he  and  Mago  had  been 
defeated  by  Scipto  in  the  latter  of  these  years, 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  alliance  of  Syphaz  by  giving 
ban  bis  daughter  Sophonisba  in  marriage.  In 
mJBnetion  with  Syphaz,  Hasdrubal  carried  on 
war  against  Ittaainisra,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Ssipio,  who  landed  in  Africa  in  204.  He  was 
eaodenjned  to  death  for  his  ill  success  by  the 
Carthaginian  government,  but  be  still  continued 
in  arms  against  the  Romans.  On  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was  revers- 
ed; but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  had  not 
■shaded,  and,  in  order  to  escape  death  from  his 


enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.— 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Afii 
ca  in  2."3,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding.— 8.  Sumamed  the  Kid  (Hadut),  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favorable 
to  jeaoe  toward  the  end  of  the  second  Punie 
war. — 9.  General  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
third  Punic  war.  When  the  city  was  taken  be 
surrendered  to  Scipio,  who  spared  his  life.  After 
adorning  Scipio's  triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Italy. 

HatxrIcs,  Qr,  a  senator  and  rhetorician  in  th» 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  A.D.  26,  ii 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Hi bB  ('H^V  called  Juvxstas  by  the  Romans 
the  goSdees  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  She  waited  upon  tbo 
gods,  and  filled  their  cups  with  nectar  before 
Ganymedes  obtained  this  office ;  and  she  is  fur 
ther  represented  as  assisting  her  mother  Jun« 
(Hera)  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  chariot,  and 
in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Mars  (Arcs). 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received 
among  the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  two  sons,  Al- 
eziares  and  Anticetus.  Later  traditions  repre- 
sent her  as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  aged  persons  young  again.  At  Rome 
there  were  several  temples  of  Juventas.  She 
is  even  said  to  have  had  a .  chapel  on  the  Capi- 
tol before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there 

HiBBOMAaus.     Vid.  Ebubomagus. 

Hebron  ('E£puv,  Xc6pov  'Eopuvtof :  uow  El- 
Khidil),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judaat,  as  old  as 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who  reigned  were 
seven  and  a  half  years  as  king  of  Judah  only. 

Hkbecb  ("Eopof  :  now  ifaritza),  the  principal 
river  in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sco- 
mius  and  Rbodope,  flows  first  southeast  and 
then  southwest,  becomes  navigable  for  smaller 
vessels  at  Philippopolis,  and  for  larger  ones  at 
Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the  -dSgean  Sea 
near  jEuos,  after  forming  by  another  branch  on 
estuary  called  Stbntoeis  Laces.  The  Hebrua 
was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its  banks 
Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus.) 

Hkoakrqb  ('EKaipyrj).  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  into  Delos. — 2.  A  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  signifying  the  goddess  who 
hits  at  a  distance. 

Hid  lb  ('Exd?.]),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus  when  he  had  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Harathonian 
bulL  She  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  a 
sacrifice  for  the  safe  return  of  the  hero ;  but  as 
she  died  before  his  return,  Theseus  ordained 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Attic  tetrapolis  should 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  Hec- 
alus,  or  Hecaleius. 

[Hecamxdx  ('EKa/ofdiA  daughter  of  Arsinous, 
taken  prisoner  by  Achilles,  when  he  captured 
the  island  of  Tenedos :  she  became  the  slave 
of  Nestor.] 

Hxoatjkos  ('E/caraioj).    1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  his- 
torians and  geographers.    He  was  the  son  of 
Hegesander,  and  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  and 
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illustrious  family.    We  have  only  a  few  partjc-   described  in  this  capacity  at  a  mighty  and  fa* 
tilars  of  bis  life.    Id  B.C.  600  be  endeavored  to  midable  divinity. 


dissuade  bis  countrymen  from  revolting  from 
the  Persians;  and  when  this  advice  was  disre- 
garded, he  gave  them  some  sensible  counsel  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecatffius  bad  vis- 
ited Egypt  and  many  other  countries.  He  sur- 
vived the  Persian  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
died  about  476.  He  wrote  two  works:  1.  He- 
oloioi  yfjf,  or  Jlepujynot{,  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  contained  a  description  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Both 
parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  re- 
spective names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  Ac.  2. 
TeveaXoyiat  or  'laroplai,  in  four  books,  contained 
an  account  of  the  poetical  fables  and  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  His  work  on  geography  was 
the  more  important,  as  it  embodied  the  results 
of  his  uumerous  travels.  He  also  corrected 
and  improved  the  map  of  the  earth  drawn  up 
by  Anaxikamdsr.  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  Hecatffius  well,  and  frequently  controverts 
his  opinions.  Hecatffius  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  fragments 
of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  aeeatai 
Jfilerii  Fragmmta,  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  0.  and 
Th.  Mailer,  Frag.  Hut.  Orac,  Paris,  1841.— 
2.  Of  Abdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  appears 
to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic 
Pyrrho,  and  is  himself  palled  a  philosopher, 
critic  and  grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Thebes.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A  Histo- 
ry of  Egypt  2.  A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans. 
8.  A  history  of  the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to 
by  Josephus  and  other  ancient  writers.  This 
work  was  declared  spurious  by  Origen :  modem 
critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 

HcoXtb  CEicdn;),  a  mysterious  divinity,  eom- 
4>only  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Perseus  or 
Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perseis. 
She  is  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Ceres  (Demeterl  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Pbertea  or  Juno  (Hera),  or  of  Latona  (Leto) 
or  Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her. 
According  to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Thracian  di- 
vinity, and  a  Titan,  who  ruled  in  heaven,  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestowing  on  mortals 
wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck  to  sailors 
and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and  to  the 
flocks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one  among 
the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under  the 
rule  of  Jupiter  (ZcusX  and  she  was  honored  by 
all  the  immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power 
possessed  by  Hecate  was  probably  the  reason 
that  she  was  subsequently  identified  with  sev- 
eral other  divinities,  and  at  length  became  a 
mystic  goddess,  to  whom  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated in  Samothrace  and  in  JSgina,  In  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres  (Demeter)  she  is  rep- 
resented as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  when  the 
latter  was  found,  as  remaining  with  her  as  her 
attendant  and  companion.  Vid.  p.  248,  a.  She 
thus  became  a  deity  of  the  lower  world  and  is 
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In  eoDsequence  of  her  being 
identified  with  other  divinities,  she  is  said  to 
have  been  Selene  or  Luna  in  heaven,  Artemis 
or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Persephone  or  Proser- 
pina in  the  lower  world*  Being  thus,  as  it  were, 
a  three-fold  goddess,  she  is  described  with  three 
bodies  or  three  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
second  of  a  dog,  and  the  third  of  a  lion.  Hence 
her  epithets  Tergemina,  Triformit,  Trieept,  dte. 
From  her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  spectral  being,  who  sent  at 
night  all  kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms 
from  the  lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  and  dwelt  at  places  where  two  roads 
crossed,  on  tombs,  and  near  the  blood  of  mur- 
dered persons.  She  herself  wandered  about 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling  of 
dogs  At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate 
(Udrata),  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on 
spots  where  two  roads  crossed:  it  would  seem 
that  people  consulted  such  Hecatsa  as  oracles. 
At  the  close  of  every  month  dishes  with  food 
were  set  out  for  her  and  other  averters  of  evil 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  crossed ;  and  this 
food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The  sac- 
rifices offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  hooey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatohntjs  ('Exaro/Jvuf),  king  or  dynast  at 
Caria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IIL  He  left 
three  sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixedarua, 
all  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  ia  the 
sovereignty ;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada.  • 

[HxoATOHFOUS   ('Eaaro/MroAir,  L  e, 
one  hundred  eitiee),  appellation  of  the 
Crete,  from  the  one  hundred  cities  it  was  amsJ 
to  have  had  in  ancient  times.] 

HzcATOMPf  Los  ('E/caro/ttrvAor,  L  e,  kanmg 
one  hundred  gain).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  Vid.  Texas. — 2.  A  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Roman  miles  from 
the  Oospis  Pylffi;  enlarged  by  Seleueua,  and 
afterword  used  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
residence. 

HIcXton  CEcutw),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panatras,  and 
wrote  numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

HxcATomrtsi  ('ExaroVv^oroj :  now  Motko-niti), 
a  group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesbos  and 
the  coast  of  ./Eolis,  on  the  southern  side  of  to* 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name, 
one  hundred  itlande,  was  indefinite;  the  real 
number  was  reckoned  by  some  at  twenty,  by 
others  at  forty.  Strabo  derives  the  name,  not 
from  inarm,  one  hundred,  but  from  "E*aror,  a 
surname  of  Apollo. 

Haoroa  (Is/crop),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamaodrius.  He 
fought  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at 
length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achillea. 
The  death  of  his  friend  roused  Achilles  to  the 
fight  The  other  Trojans  fled  before  him  into 
the  city.  Hector  alone  remained  without  the 
walls,  though  his  parents  implored  him  to  re 
turn ;  but  when  he  saw  Achilles  his  heart  fail 
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so  Mm,  and  be  took  to  flight  Thrice  did  he 
nee  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift-foot- 
ed Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles's 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  char- 
iot, and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first 
dragged  the  body  thrice  around  the  walls  of 
Ilium.  At  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
Achillea  surrendered  the  body  to  the  prayers  of 
Priam,  -who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great  pomp. 
Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
Iliad.  He  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Troy,  and 
even  Achilles  trembles  when  he  approaches 
aim.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the  fail  of  his 
country,  bat  be  perseveres  in  bis  heroic  resist- 
ance, preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  those  of  a  man:  his  heart  is 
open  to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  son,  a  husband, 
and  a  father. 

Hxothu  fEcdof),  daughter  of  Dymas'  in 
Phrygia,  or  of  Cissens,  king  of  Thrace.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom 
•be  bore  Heetoe,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenas, 
Cassandra,  and  many  other  children.  On  the 
capture  of  Troy,  she  was  carried  away  as  a 
slave  by  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  which  bears  her  name,  she  was 
carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Chersonesus,  and 
there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed. 
Oe  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed 
en  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of 
the  Thraciaa  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  be 
had  been  intrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  there- 
upon killed  the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore 
eat  the  eyes  of  their  father.  Agamemnon  par- 
doned her  the  crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied 
that  she  should  be  metamorphosed  into  a  she- 
dog;  and  should  leap  into  the  sea  at  a  place  called 
Cynossema.  It  was  added  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Thrace  endeavored  to  stone  her,  but  that  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  dog,  and  in  this  form 
howled  through  the  country  for  a  long  time. 
According  to  other  accounts  she  was  given  as 
a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair  leaped  into 
the  Hellespont;  or,  being  anxious  to  die,  she 
uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks,  that 
the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with 
reference  to  her  impudent  invectives. 

HidtlIos  Mors  (HowAeiov),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  BoMtia,  west  of  the  Cephisus. 

HIdyus  ('HovAof),  son  of  HeBeeitus,  was  a 
■stive  of  Samoa  or  of  Athens,  sod  an  epigram- 
matic poet.  Eleven  of  bis  epigrams  are  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Csihmachua,  and  lived,  therefore, 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

[Hxdyiuojh,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
lyre  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Juv,  vi,  382).] 

[HasaxooHDS  ('Hy&togof^  1.  An  Athenian 
leaser,  sent  to  protect  Maotinea  from  the  threat- 
eaed  attack  of  Epaminondas,  B.C.  862,— 2.  One 
of  Alexander's  officers,  who  accompanied  him 
■no  Asia,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.] 
HiofiMOM  (liyijuuv),  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
ski  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for 
bis  parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the 
investor.  He  was  nicknamed  vax$,  on  account 
of  bis  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.    He  lived 


ip  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war ;  and  b«i 
parody  of  the  Qiqat  iomachia  was  the  piece  to 
which  the  Athenians  were  listening  when  the 
news  was  brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the 
destruction  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

HioiMoffE  CHyrifwvi)),  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Oharites  oi 
Graces.  Hegemooe  was  also  a  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  at  Sparta  and  in  Arcadia. 

[Hegssahdktdas  ('HyTtaavipiiac),  a  Spa*tan 
naval  commander  during  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Oropus, 
but  did  not  follow  np  bis  victory  by  attacking 
Athens.] 

HkalaUifAX  ^H^cndvaf),  an  historian  of 
Alexandres,  is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author 
of  the  work  called  Troica,  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Oephalon  or  Cephalion.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Hegesianax  who  was 
sent  by  Antiochus  the  Great  as  one  of  his  en- 
voys to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  196  and  198. 

HleislAS  ('Hyijotaf).  1.  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhet- 
orician and  historian,  lived  about  BC.  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
was  regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that 
degenerate  style  of  composition  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Asiatic  His  own  style  was  desti- 
tute of  all  vigor  and  dignity,  and  was  marked 
chiefly  by  childish  oonoeitB  and  minute  pretti- 
nesses. — 2.  Of  Salamis,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Cyprian  poem, 
which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed  to  Sta 
sinus. — 3.  A  Oyrenaio  philosopher,  who  lived  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  per- 
haps about  B.0.  260.  He  wrote  a  work  con- 
taining such  gloomy  descriptions  of  human  mis- 
ery that  it  drove  many  persons  to  commit  sui- 
cide; hence  he  was  surnamed  Peitithanatot 
(HeioiOuvaToc).  He  was,  in  consequence,  for 
biddeu  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

HioftslAS  CHynaiaf)  and  HUoIas  CHyiac),  two 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify 
with  one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief 
work  of  Hegesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  now  stand  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Capitol. 

Hfioislmm  ('Hyijowoiif),  of  Pergamum,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Acade- 
my, flourished  about  BC.  186. 

Hkoesippus  (Tlyijoimroc).  1.  An  'Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  gram- 
marians ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halone- 
sus,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes. — 2.  A  poet  of  the  new  come- 
dy, flourished  about  B.O.  800. — 8.  A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Mecybema,  wrote  an  account  of  tht 
peninsula  of  Pallene. 

HfteSsipf  la  ('Hy^aMrvAq),  daughter  of  Olorut, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

[HiaraisTRATVs  CHyijo-forparof).  1.  Natural 
son  of  Pisistratus,  made  by  his  father  tyrant  of 
Sigeum. — 2.  Son  of  Aristagoras  of  Samoa,  came 
before  the  battle  of  Mycale  on  on  embassy  to 
the  Spartan  king  Leotyohidcs  from  the  Samiaiu 
to  treat  for  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen 
from  the  Persian  yoke.] 

Hsoixa.     Fid.  Hiaasus. 
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Hklkita  ('EA&07),  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Leda,  and  aUter  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the 
Dioscuri).  She  was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
her  youth  she  was  carried  off  by  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  to  Attica.  When  Theseus  was  ab- 
sent in  Hades,  Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an 
expedition  10  Attica,  to  liberate  their  sister. 
Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered,  and  uEthra, 
the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried as  a  slave  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  bore  to  Theseus  a  daugh- 
ter, Ipliigeoia.  On  her  return  homo  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from 
all  parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for 
her  husband,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
Hermione.  She  was  subsequently  seduced  and 
carried  off  by  Paris  to  Troy.  For  details,  vid. 
Pabis  and  Menelaus.  The  Greek  chiefs  who 
had  been  her  suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her 
abduction,  and  accordingly  sailed  against  Troy. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  Trojan  war,  which 
lasted  ten  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
she  13  repreeeuted  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his  broth- 
er Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  betrayed  De- 
iphobus to  the  Greeks,  and  became  reconciled 
to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peaoe 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer, 
Telemacnus  found  her  solemnizing  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptole- 
mus.  lite  accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ. 
According  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the 
Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen  wei-a  not  to  die, 
but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium. 
Others  relate  that  she  and  Menelaus  were  buried 
at  Therapne  in  Laconia,  where  their  tomb  was 
seen  by  Pausanias.  Others,  again,  relate,  that 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was  driven  out 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  latter  and 
fled  to  abodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo:  the  Rhodians  ex- 
piated the  crime  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  her 
under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendritis.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  she  married  Achilles  in 
the  island  of  Leuce,  and  bore  him  a  son,  Eupho- 
rion.  The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that 
Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  that  when  Paris 
reached  Egypt  with  Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
she  was  detained  by  Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  that  she  was  restored  to  Menelaus  when  he 
visited  Egypt  in  search  of  her  after  the  Trojan 
war,  finding  that  she  had  never  been  at  Troy. 

Helena,  FlavIa  JClia.  1.  The  mother  of 
Constanttne  the  Great  When  her  husband 
Constaotius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
by  Diocletian,  AD.  292,  he  was  compelled  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  to  make  way  for  Theodora, 
the  step-child  of  Maximianus  Herculius.  Sub- 
sequently, when  her  son  succeeded  to  the  pur- 
ple, Helena  was  treated  with  marked  distinc- 
tion, and  received  the  title  of  Augusta.  She 
died  about  S28.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  is 
said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the  sep- 
ulchre of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross. — 2.  Daughter  of  Constantino  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  manned  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate  856,  and  died  S60. 

Helena  CEMvn).  1.  (Now  Makroniai)  a 
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small  and  rocky  island  between  the  sooth  of 
Attica  and  Oeos,  formerly  called  Cranae. — % 
The  later  name  of  Illiberois  in  GauL 

HiLBNOs  ('Efcvor).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  celebrated  for  his  prophetto  pow- 
ers, and  also  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  In  Homer  we  have  no  farther 
particulars  about  Helenus;  but  in  later  tradi- 
tions be  is  said  to  have  deserted  his  country- 
men and  joined  the  Greeks.  There  are  like- 
wise various  accounts  respecting  his  desertion 
of  the  Trojans.  Aooording  to  some,  be  did  it 
of  his  own  accord ;  aooording  to  others,  be  was 
ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Pans, 
Helenus  and  Deiphobus  oootended  for  toe  pos- 
session of  Helena,  and  that  Helenus  being  con- 
quered, fled  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  Pyr- 
rbus  (he  sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks 
who  returned  borne  by  sea,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  by  land  to  Epirus.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  ho  received  a  portion  of  the 
country,  and  married  Andromache,  by  whom 
he  became  the  lather  of  Oestrums.*  Wbeu 
dBaeas,  in  his  wanderings,  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  also 
foretold  him  the  future  events  of  his  lite. — S 
Son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lanassa, 
daughter  of  Agathocles.  He  accompanied  his 
lather  to  Italy  B.C.  280,  and  was  with  him 
when  Pyrrhus  perished  at  Argot,  272.  Ho 
theu  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Gooataa, 
who,  however,  sent  him  back  in  safety  to  Epirus. 
— [3.  Son  of  CEoops,  a  Greek,  shun  by  Hector 
before  Troy.] 

HblIad*  and  Hkliades  ('HXidSw  and  'tlXtd- 
fee),  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Son). 
The  name  Hdiade*  is  -given  especially  to  Phar 
ethuta,  Lampetia,  and  Phabe,  the  daughters  of 
Helios  and  the  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon.  They  bewailed  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phaethon  so  bitterly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eridanus,  that  the  gods,  m  com  passion, 
changed  them  into  poplar-trees  and  their  tears 
into  amber.     Vid  Ebidancb. 

[Hkugaon  ('EXucuuv),  son  of  Antenor,  and 
husband  of  Laodice  ;  he  is  said  to  have  founded. 
Patavium  in  Italy.] 

HIucb  ('E&K17),  daughter  of  Lyoaon,  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  Juno  (Hera),  oat 
of  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  her  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 

HiiiCE  ('Etac?:  'E/Ukuviot,  'E~Uarvr>  1. 
The  ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  a* 
the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Achsan  race.  Hel- 
ioe  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  together 
with  Bura,  B.C.  378.  The  earth  sunk  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  the  place  on  which  the  cities 
stood  was  ever  afterward  covered  by  the  sea. 
— 2.  An  ancient  town  in  Tbessaly,  which 
disappeared  in  early  times. 

HsiiooN  ('Eamui>),  son  cf  Aeesas,  a  celebra- 
ted artist.     Vid.  Aoesas. 

HelIcon  ('E/U*uv  :  now  Helicon,  Paltm-B%mi, 
Turk.  Zagora),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains 
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Id  Boootia,  between  the  Lake  Copais  and  the 
Curuithiau  Gulf,  was  covered  with  snow  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  possessed  many 
romantic  ravines  and  lovely  valleys.  Helicon 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  hentd  called  'EAucuvicu  napBbioi 
and  'EXutuviudec  wjifai  by  the  Greek  poets, 
and  Htlieoniada  and  HMconidet  by  the  Roman 
poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated  fountains 
of  the  Muses,  Aqanifpi  and  Hiffoceene.  At 
the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  On  the  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  me- 
dicinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo  as  the  healing  god. 

[Hblimub,  a  Centaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous.] 

HiUdDosus  ('H?.(odupoj).  1.  An  Athenian 
surnamed  PeriegeU*  (Xleparyifr^c),  probably  liv- 
ed about  B.O.  164,  and  wrote  a  description  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
This  work  was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Greek  artists. — 2.  A  rhetorician 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  journey  to 
Brundisium  (&rf,  i,  6,  2,  8.)— 3.  A  Stoic  phi- 
losopher at  Borne,  who  became  a  delator  in'  the 
reign  of  Nero.  (Juv,  Sat,  L,  88.)— 4.  A  rheto- 
rician, and  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian. — 6.  Of  Emm  in  Syria,  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Trioca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he 
was  made  bishop  he  wrote  a  romance  in  ten 
books,  entitled  jEthiopica,  because  the  scene  of 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
^Ethiopia.  This  work  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances. 
It  relates  the  loves  of  Tbeagenes  and  Cbariclea, 
Though  deficient  in  those  characteristics  of 
modern  fiction  wbieb  appeal  to  the  universal 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  romance  of  Heli- 
odorus  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  im- 
probable adventures,  the  many  and  various ' 
characters  introduced,  and  t,be  beautiful  scenes ! 
described.  The  language  is  simple  and  ele- 
gant The  best  editions  are  by  Mitscherlich,  in 
his  Bcriptoret  Oraei  Erotici,  Argentorat,  1798, 
aad  by  Corae,  Paris,  1804.— 6.  Of  Larissa,  the 
author  of  a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant, 
chiefly  taken  from  Euclid's  Optica :  edited  by 
Maotani,  Pistor,  1758. 

HauooABiLUg.     Vid.  Elaoabalus. 

Hkliofolis  ('HAun>  ir6Xi(  or  'HXtovnoXtc,  L  e, 
He  City  of  the  Swn).  1.  (Heb.  Baalatb:  now 
Baalbek,  ruins),  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose 
symbols  was  the  sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Apollo,  as  well  as  with  Jupiter 
(Zens) :  hence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  associated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Goele-Syria,  at 
the  western  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  ou  a  rising 
ground  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  a  large 
plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea,  and 
which  is  well  watered  by  the  River  Leootes 
(now  KekrelKatimiyih),  near  whose  sources 
Heuopous  was  built ;  the  sources  of  the  Orontes 


also  are  not  far  north  of  the  city.  The  situa- 
tion of  Heliopolis  necessarily  made  it  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance,  as  it  was  on 
the  dirat  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Europe ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  wealth  of  the 
city,  to  which  its  rums  still  bear  witness.  We 
know,  however,  very  little  of  its  history.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of 
Colooia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitona,  and 
colonized  by  veterans  of  the  fifth  and  eighth 
legions,  under  Augustus.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  (t.  e,  Baal),  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist ;  and  them  are  med- 
als which  show,  in  addition  to  other  testimony, 
that  it  was  favored  by  several  of  the  later  em- 
perors. All  the  existing  ruins  are  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  and  most  of  them  probably  of  later 
date  than  the  great  temple  just  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  times. 
They  consist  of  a  large  quadrangular  court 
in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexag- 
onal court  outside  of  this,  and  iu  front  of  all, 
a  portico  or  propykea,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Attached  to  one  corner  of  the  quad- 
rangular court  is  a  smaller  but  more  perfect 
temple,  and  at  some  distance  from  all  these 
buildings  there  is  a  circular  edifice,  of  a  unique 
and  very  interesting  architectural  form.  There 
is  also  a  single  Doric  column  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  traces  of  the  city  walls. — 2.  (In  the  Old 
Testament,  On,  or  Betbshemesh :  now  Mala- 
rieh,  ruins  northeast  of  Cairo),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heliopo- 
lites,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiao 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajau,  and 
was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  wor 
ship  of  the  sun.  Here,  also,  was  established 
the  worship  of  Mnevis,  a  sacred  bull  similar  to 
Apis.  The  priests  of  Heliopolis  were  renowned 
for  their  learning.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

HfiLlos  ('Hfaoc  or  'HlXtoc),  called  Sol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sua  He  was  the  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene 
and  Eos.  From  his  father  he  is  frequently  call- 
ed HtpiuiSnIdes  or  Hyperion,  the  latter  of 
which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymio 
Hyfkbionios.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios 
be  is  called  a  son  of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessa. 
Homer  describes  Helios  as  giving  light  both  to 
gods  and  men  :  he  rises  in  the  east  from  Ocea- 
nus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and  descends  in  the 
evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  west  and  Ocea- 
nia. Later  poets  have  marvellously  embellish- 
ed this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a  most 
magnificent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  east,  con- 
taining a  throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  sur- 
rounded by  personifications  of  the  different  di- 
visions of  time.  They  also  assign  him  a  second 
palace  in  the  west  and  describe  his  horses  as 
feeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the  islands  of  the 
Blessed.  The  manner  in  which  Helios  during 
the  night  passes  from  the  western  into  the  eastr 
era  ocean  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Homer  or 
Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make  him  sail  in  a  gold- 
en boat  tho  work  of  Hephaestus,  round  one 
half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the  east  at 
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the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  agaio. 
Others  represent  him  as  making  his  nightly 
voyage  while  slumbering  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
horses  and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses 
the  heavens  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Helios,  and  both  are  described  minutely  by 
later  poets.  Helios  is  described  as  the  god  who 
sees  and  hears  every  thing,  and  was  thus  able 
to  reveal  to  Vulcan  (Hephcastus)  the  faithless- 
ness of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  to  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  the  abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a  later 
time  Helios  became  identified  with  Apollo, 
though  the  two  gods  were  originally  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  but  the  identification  was  never  carried 
out  completely,  for  no  Greek  poet  ever  made 
Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios  through  the 
heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we  find  this 
idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil  The  repre- 
sentations of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his  head, 
to  characterize  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Heli- 
os, and  there  he  bad  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
which  were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaethusa 
and  Lampetia..  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him 
flocks  also  in  the  island  of  Erythla ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  es- 
pecially of  oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where 
the  worship  of  Helios  was  established.  His 
descendants  are  very  numerous;  and  the  sur- 
names and  epithets  given  him  by  the  poets  are 
mostly  descriptive  of  his  character  as  the  sua 
Temples  of  Helios  (i/Xida)  existed  in  Greece  at 
a  very  early  time :  and  in  later  times  we  find 
bis  worship  established  in  various  places,  and 
especially  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  the 
famous  oolocsus  was  a  representation  of  the 
god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  espe- 
cially white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  an- 
imals sacred  to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  men- 
tioned. The  Roman  poets,  when  speaking  of 
the  god  of  the  sun  (Sol),  usually  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks.  The  worship  of  Sol  was 
introduced  at  Rome,  especially  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  become  acquainted  with  the  East, 
though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

Hklisson  ('EXioauv  or  'RXtaoo6(),  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Alphfius. 

^Helium  Ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  formed  by  the  union  with  the  Moan.]  j 

HellanIcus  f'EAAavucor).    1.  Of  Mytilene  in  i 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logog- 
rapbers  or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all 
probability  born  about  B.C.  496,  and  died  411.  | 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  we  may  I 
presume  that  be  visited  many  of  the  countries, , 
of  whose  history  he    gave    an    account.      He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  genealogical,  cbrono-  > 
logical,  and  historical  works,  which  are  cited  j 
under  the  titles  of  Troiea,  jBolica,  Pertiea,  Ac.  > 
One  of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  ; 
Ifpeuu  t%  "Hpof :   it  contained  a  chronological  i 
list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argoe,  j 
compiled  from  the  records  preserved  hi  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  this  place.    This  work  ' 
was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  regulate 
chronology,  and  was  made  use  of  by  Thueydides, 
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TimiEus,  and  others.  The  fragments  of  HeOaa- 
icus  are  collected  by  Sturz,  HeUaniei  Lttkii 
Fraamenta,  Lips.,  1826  ;  and  by  C.  and  Tb. 
Mailer,  Fragm.  Hittor.  Oram,  Paris,  1841/— %. 
A  Greek  grammarian,  a  disciple  of  Agatbodea, 
and  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Anstarchos, 
wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 

Hellas,  Hellenes.  Vid  GaxoA. 
Helle  ("EX/li/),  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Nephele,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixna 
was  to  be  sacrificed  (vid.  Pmuxcs),  Nepbele  res- 
cued ber  two  children,  who  rode  airay  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes);  but,  between  Sige- 
um  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Sea  of  Helle  (Hd- 
Ittpontut).  Her  tomb  wan  shown  near  Pactya, 
on  the  Hellespont 

Hellxn  ('EXXtjv),  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr 
rha,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dorippe,  husband 
of  Orseis,  and  father  of  JSolus,  Doras,  and 
Xuthus.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Theeealy, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  jfiolus.  He  is 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes;  from 
his  two  sons  JSolus  and  Dorus  were  descended 
the  ^Eolians  and  Dorians ;  and  from  his  two 
grandsons  Achaws  and  Ion,  the  sons  of  Xuthus, 
the  Acheeaus  and  Ioniaos. 

Hellesfontus  ('EAAjTfjrovrof :  now  Strait*  of 
the  DardeneUet  or  of  Oallipoli,  Turk.  Stamlml 
Denghiz),  the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the 
Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara)  with  the ., 
Sea,  and  through  which  the  waters  of  the  BL 
Sea  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  constant  current  The  length  of  the 
strait  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  width  varies 
from  six  miles  at  the  upper  end  to  two  at  the 
lower,  and  in  some  places  it  is  only  one  mile 
wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest  part  is  be- 
tween the  ancient  cities  of  Sebtob  and  Abtdcs, 
where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats  (wuL 
Xeexes),  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  Vid.  Least- 
oeb.  The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  &,  the 
Sea  of  Helle)  was  derived  from  the  story  of 
Helle  s  being  drowned  in  it  Vid.  Helle.  The 
Hellespont  was  the  boundary  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  dividing  the  Thranian  Chersonese  in  the 
former  from  the  Troad,  and  the  territories  of 
Abydus  and  Lampascus  in  the  latter.  The  dia 
trict  just  mentioned,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  was  also  called  'EAAifrirsvror,  its  in- 
habitants 'EXXtiprovTtoi,  and  the  cities  on  its 
coast  'EtJXrieitovTuu.  noXuc, — 2.  Under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Hellespootus  was  the  name  of  a 
proconsular  province,  composed  of  the  Troad 
and  the  northern  part  of  Mysia,  and  having 
Oyzicus  for  its  capital 

Hellohbnuh  ('EXXofievov),  a  sea-port  tow* 
of  the  Acarnanians  on  the  island  Leueas. 

Hell<5pIa.  Vid.  Ellopia. 

Hklobus  or  Helobum  (r/  'EXupor :  'EAwpirjf), 
a  town  ou  the  eastern  Coast  of  Sicily,  south  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Helorna 
There  was  a  road  from  Helorus  to  Syraeue* 
(Mir  'EXuo/v»,  Time,  vi,  70;  vii,  60). 

Helos  (to  'EXor :  'EXeiof,  'EAtonfc).  1.  A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  coast,  in  a  marshy  sit, 
nation,  whence  its  name  (Mo?— mirth).  Tot 
town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  It 
wii  commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves. 
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(died  Helotes  (ElAurej-),  vera  originally  the 
Aehasan  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  were  re- 
duced by  the  Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery ;  but 
Sits  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems 
fc,  bare  been  merely  an  invention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  their  name  to  that 
of  die  town  of  Heloa.  Vid  Diet,  of  Antiq^  art 
Helotes. — 2.  A  town  or  district  of  Elis,  on  the 
Alpheus. 

HklvioOkje,  a  people  in  Germany,  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  south  of  the  Rugii, 
sod  north  of  the  Burgundiones,  reckoned  Dy 
Tseitus  among  the  Ligii. 

HiLvfTit,  a  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwelt  between  Mount  Jurassus  (now  Jura), 
the  Lacus  Lemannns  (now  Lake  of  Geneva),  the 
Bhooe,  and  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Lacus  Brig- 
tntinua  (now  Lake  of  Conttance).  They  were 
thus  bounded  by  the  Sequani  on  the  west,  by 
the  Nsntuates  and  Lepontii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
ou  the  south,  by  the  Rasti  on  the  east,  and  by 
Iks  German  nations  on  the  north  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager  HelveHorum 
(but  never  Helvetia),  thus  corresponded  to  the 
western  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town 
t»»  Avekticcx.  They  were  divided  into  four 
peai  or  cantons,  of  which  the  Pagut  l\gwr\nu» 
was  the  most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the 
name  of  one  of  the  three  others,  namely,  the 
Fieiii  Vtrbigenw),  or,  more  correctly,  Urbigenut. 
The  Helvetii  are  first  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
the  Cimbri.  In  B.C.  107  the  Tigurini  defeated 
and  killed  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  another  di- 
viaion  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  in  their  invasion  of  GauL  Sub- 
•cquently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri,  and  they  returned  home  in  safety 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and 
Qatalaa  in  101.  About  forty  years  afterward 
they  resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgctorix,  ono 
of  their  chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new 
some  in  the  more  fertile  plains  of  GauL  In  68 
they  endeavored  to  carry  their  plan  into  execu- 
tion, bat  they  were  defeated  by  Ctesar,  and 
driven  back  into  their  own  territories.  The 
Bomans  now  planted  colonies  and  built  fort- 
Kates  in  their  country  (Noviodunum,  Vindo- 
■saa,  Aventicum),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually 
adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  their  con- 
querors. They  were  severely  punished  by  the 
generals  of  Vitellius  (A.D.  70),  whom  they  re- 
lated to  recognize  as  emperor;  and  after  that 
bum  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
people.  The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
IogdnnensU  according  to  8trabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Belgiea  according  to  Pliny :  must  modern  writ- 
en  adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  provinces 
under  the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and 
the  Rauraei,  the  province  of  Maxima  Seouano- 
rasa. 

HzlvU.  [1.  Mother  of  the  celebrated  Cio- 
«aaj— I  Mother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca. 

HtLvioiDB  Pkisgos.     Vid  Paiscus. 

Hnvii,  a  people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Mount  Ccbenna,  which  separated  them  from 
ike  Arverni,  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Natalia,  but  afterward  beluuged  to  the  prov- 


ince of  Gallia  Narbonensis.    Their  country  pro- 
duced good  wine. 

Helvtcs.  1.  Blasio.  Vid.  Blasio.— 2.  Craw* 
Fid  Cinna. — 8.  Manoia.  Vid.  Manoia. — 4.  Pke- 
tinax.     Vid  Pebtinax. 

Hemebesia  CH/itprioia),  the  soothing  goddess, 
a  surname  of  Diana  (Artemis),  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  Lusi  (Aoioot), 
in  Arcadia. 

Hbji5r6so5pIon.     Vid.  Dianftm,  No.  2. 

Hemima,  Oasbics.     Vid  Cassius,  No.  14. 

Heneti  ('Eve-rot),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  River  Partherius,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but 
had  disappeared  before  the  historical  times. 
They  were  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  Vid 
Venetl 

HgNiScm  CHvioxoi),  a  people  in  Colchis,  north* 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.     Vid  Enna. 

HepBjEbtIa  ('Hfaurria).  1.  ('HQaiorteve),  a 
town  in  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
— 2.  ('HetooT«5?f;,-rric%),  a  demus  in  Attica,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Heph/EstIXdis  InsCiuK.     Vid.  AZolial 

HepilestIon  ('HijiatoTiuv).  1.  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  He- 
pbeeetion  his  own  private  friend,  bnt  Craterus 
the  friend  of  the  King.  Hephsestion  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed 
by  the  king  in  many  important  commands.  Ue 
died  at  Ecbatana,  after  an  illness  of  only  seven 
days,  B.C.  825.  Alexander's  grief  for  bis  lost 
was  passionate  and  violent  A  general  mourn- 
ing was  ordered  throughout  the  empire,  and  a 
funeral  pile  and  monument  erected  to  him  at 
Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  talents. — 2. 
A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed  the  Em- 
peror Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.D.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author 
of  a  Manual  on  Metret  ^Eyx^iplSiov  irepl  ft&rpuv), 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephisstion.  This  work  is  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  oasis 
of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject  Edited 
by  Gaieford,  Oxoa,  1810. 

Hefilastus  ('HotauoTOf),  called  VuloAnub  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Hera  (Juno).  Later  traditions  state  that  he  had 
no  father,  and  that  Hera  (Juno)  gave  birth  to 
him  independent  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  as  she  was 
jealous  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  (Minerva)  independent  of  her.  He  was 
born  lame  and  weak,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
so  much  disliked  by  bis  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  from  Olympus.  The  marine  divini- 
ties, Thetis  and  Eurynome,  received  him,  and 
he  dwelt  with  them  for  nine  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Ocean  us,  making  for  them  a  variety  of 
ornaments.  He  afterward  returned  to  Olym- 
pus, though  we  are  not  told  through  what  meaus, 
and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the  great  artist  of 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  he  had  been 
cruelly  treated  by  This  mother,  he  always  show- 
ed her  respect  and  kindness,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion took  her  part  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  which  so  much  enraged  the 
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lather  of  the  gods  that  he'seized  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  by  the  leg  and  hurled  him  down  from 
heaven.  Hepluestus  (Vulcan)  was  a  whole  day 
falling,  but  id  the  evening  he  alighted  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe  his 
lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted 
the  part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On 
that  occasion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into 
immoderate  laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hob- 
bling from  one  god  to  another.  Hephteetus 
(Valcan)  appears  to  have  been  originally  the 
god  of  fare  simply ;  but  as  fire  is  indispensable 
in  working  metals,  be  was  afterward  regarded 
at  an  artist  His  palace  in  Olympus  was  im- 
perishable and  shining  like  stars.  It  contained 
his  workshop,  with  the  anvil  and  twenty  bel- 
lows, which  worked  spontaneously  at  his  bid- 
ding. It  was  there  that  he  made  all  his  beauti- 
ful and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions 
of  exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  man- 
ufactured by  the  god.  All  the  palaces  in  Olym- 
pus were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  ar- 
mor of  Achilles;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Harmo- 
;iia ;  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of  JSetes,  king  of 
'Jolehis,  Ac  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyolopes 
ire  his  workmen  and  servants,  and  his  work- 
mop  is  no  longer  in  Olympus,  but  in  some  vol- 
auiio  island.  In  the  Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephtes- 
;us  (Vulcan)  is  Charis:  in  Hesiod,  Aglaia,  the 
youngest  of  the  Charites ;  but  in  the  Odyssey, 
is  well  as  iu  later  accounts,  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
ippears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  proved 
aithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with 
Axes  (Mars) ;  but  Helios  disclosed  their  amours 
jo  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  who  caught  the  guilty 
pair  in  an  iuvisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  fa- 
vorite abode  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  on  earth 
was  the  island  of  Lemnos ;  but  other  volcanic 
islands  also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and 
Sicily,  are  called  bis  abodes  or  workshops.  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  like  Athena  (Minerva),  gave 
skill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  conjointly  with  her, 
he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the  arts 
which  embellish  and  adom  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  com- 
mon. The  epithets  and  surnames  by  which 
Hepluestus  (Vulcan)  is  designated  by  the  poets, 
generally  allude  to  his  skill  in  the  plastic  arts 
or  to  his  lameness.  The  Greeks  frequently 
placed  small  dwarf-life  statues  of  the  god  near 
the  hearth.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art  he  was  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  with 
a  beard,  and  is  characterized  by  his  hammer  or 
some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and  the 
•niton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  The  Roman  Vuloanus  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.     Vid  Vcloanvs. 

HsrriNoiUB.     Vid  JEarrrva. 

Hm  fll/xi  or  "Upti),  called  Jono  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greek  Hera,  that  is,  Mittreu,  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and 
sister  and  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Some  call 
her  the  eldest  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  but 
others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  According  to 
Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Oceanus  and 
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Tethys,  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Zras 
(Jupiter)  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents. 
This  simple  account  is  variously  modified  in 
other  traditions.  Being  a  daughter  of  Cronos 
(Saturn),  she,  like  his  other  children,  was  swal- 
lowed by  her  father,  but  afterward  released; 
and,  according  to  an  Arcadian  tradition,  she  was 
brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pela&gus 
The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  related  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  by  Eubcea,  Prosymoa, 
and  Acnea,  the  three  daughters  of  the  River 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  her  birth-place,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argos  and  Samoa,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  offered  ample  scope  for  poetical 
invention,  and  several  places  in  Greece  also 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  marriage,  such  as  Eubcea,  Samoa,  Coosos 
in  Crete,  and  Mount  Thoroaz  in  the  south  of 
Argolis.  Her  marriage,  called  the  Sacred  Mar- 
riage (icpdc  yd/ioc\  was  represented  in  many 
places  where  she  was  worshipped.  At  her  nup- 
tials all  the  gods  honored  her  with  presents,  and 
Ge  (Terra)  presented  to  her  a  tree  with  golden 
apples,  which  was  watched  by  the  Hesperi- 
des,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean  Atlas.  In 
the  Iliad  Hera  (Juno)  is  treated  by  the  Olym- 

Ci  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her  hus- 
d.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself  listens  to  her 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to  her 
She  is,  notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to  him 
in  power,  and  must  obey  him  unconditionally. 
She  is  not,  like  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  queen  of 
gods  and  men.  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  su- 
preme god.  The  idea  of  ber  being  the  j ueen 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is  of 
much  later  date.  Her  character,  as  described 
by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  very  amiable  laud ;  and 
her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition sometimes  make  her  husband  tremble. 
Hence  arise  frequent,  disputes  between  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hern  (Juno),  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Athena  (Minerva),  contemplated  put- 
ting Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  chains.  Zeus  (Jupiter)t 
in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  beat*  her. 
Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds,  with 
her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  attempted  to  help 
her,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  hurled  him  down  from  Olym- 
pus. By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus  (Vulcan). 
Hera  (Juno)  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
really  married  goddess  among  the  Olympians, 
for  the  marriage  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  with 
HephaKtus  (Vulcan)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Hence  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  ElKei&via,  Ta+af- 
Ata,  Zvyia,  TeXeia,  die,  contain  allusions  to  this 
character  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyia  are 
described  as  her  daughters.  She  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Iliad  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  twe 
horses,  in  the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of 
which  she  is  assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horn. 
Owing  to  the  judgment  of  Paris  (nid  Pass), 
she  was  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  and  in  the  Tro- 
jan war  she  accordingly  sided  with  the  Greeks. 
She  persecuted  all  the  children  of  Zeus  (Just- 
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tcr)  by  mortal  mothers,  wad  hence  appears  as 
die  enemy  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  Hercules, 
sod  otners.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she 
assisted  Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enu- 
merate all  the  events  of  mythical  story  in  which 
Hera  (Juno)  acts  a  part,  and  the  reader  must 
refer  to  the  particular  deities  or  heroes  with 
whose  story  she  is  connected.  Hera  (Juno) 
was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
•nore  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road 
to  Mycenm.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Diet  of  Ant,  art  Hee^ka.  She 
also  had  a  splendid  temple  in  Samoa.  The  an- 
cients gave  several  interpretations  respecting 
the  real  significance  of  Hera  (Juno)*  but  we 
must  in  all  probability  regard  her  as  the  great 
goddess  of  nature,  who  was  worshipped  every 
where  from  the  earliest  times.  The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  Vid  Jowo.  Hera  (Juno)  was  usually 
represented  as  a  majestic  woman  of  mature 
age,  with  a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  wide- 
ly-opened eyes,  and  with  a  grave  expression 
commanding  reverence.  Her  hair  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  crown,  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  frequent- 
ly hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
the  diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her 
ordinary  attributes. 

HGjuclea  CHpoVcXeta:  "HpaxXeuriK :  Hera- 
deotes).  L  In  Europe.  1.  H,  in  Luoania,  on 
the  River  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tsrentines. 
During  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  congresses  were  held  in  tins 
town  under  the  presidency  of  the  Tsrentines. 
It  sank  into  insignificance  under  the  Romans. 
—2.  In  Acarnania,  on  the  Ambracko  Quit — 8. 
la  Pisatis  Ehs,  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
— 1.  The  later  name  of  Perinthus  in  Thraoe. 
Vid  Peeimthu& — 6.  H  Caooabaeia  Pobbaeia, 
in  Oalba  Narbonenais,  on  the  coast,  a  sea-port 
of  the  Massilians. — 6.  H.  Lynoestis  (Avyaiorie) 
also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Bitoglia  or  Bitolia), 
m  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  west  of  the 
Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans.— 1.  H.  MihOa  (Uivua:  ruins  near  Tom 
<k  Oapo  Bianco),  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Halycus,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  by  Minos,  when  he  punned 
Dsadalus  t»  Sicily,  and  it  may  have  been  an  an- 
cient colony  of  the  Cretans.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Selinus,  and  that  its  original  name 
was  Minoo,  which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about 
RO.  600,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lac- 
edaemonians, under  Euryleon,  who  changed  its 
name  into  that  of  Htrmeua  ;  but  it  oontinned  to 
bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a  surname,  to  die- 
tsngnish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their  power  till 
the  conquest  of  8ioily  by  the  Romans,  who 
planted  a  colony  there. — 8.  H  SnrricA  (Sivrim;), 
n  Macedonia,  a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  rounded  by  Amyntas, 
Brother  of  Philip.— 9.  H.  TrachMae,  in  Thes- 
aarjr.  Vid.  Teaohis.— IL  In  Aria  1.  H.  Pow- 
tfaaCH.  it  Horn*?,  or  HoVrov,  r  h-Uovry: 
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now  Barakli  or  Eregli),  a  city  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni,  was 
situated  twenty  stadia  north  of  the  River  Lyons, 
upon  a  little  river  called  Acheron  or  Soonautes, 
and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called  Acheru- 
sia,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  660  by  oolonists  from  Megarn  and  from 
Tanagra  in  Bosotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from 
Miletus).  After  various  political  struggles,  it 
settled  down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperi- 
ty in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus,  when  it 
had  an  extensive  commerce,  and  a  territory 
reaching  from  the  Partbenius  to  the  Sangarius. 
It  began  to  decline  in  oonsequence  of  the  rise 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia  and  the  foundation 
of  Nioomedia,  and  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Gauls ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  in 
the  Mithradatic  war,  when  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Hxbagudxs  Pohtiodb,  and  perhaps  of  the  paint- 
er Zebus. — 2.  H.  An  Latmux  ('H.  Adr/iov  or  i) 
irxi  Aot/«v  :  ruins  near  the  Lake  of  Baffi),  a  town 
of  Ionia,  southeast  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Latmus,  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus; 
formerly  called  Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave, 
with  the  tomb  of  Endymion.  There  was  an- 
other city  of  the  same  name  in  Curia,  one  in 
Lydia,  two  in  Syria,  one  in  Media,  and  one  in 
India,  none  of  which  require  special  notice  here. 
HtBACLEorSus  CHpax/UovKoXtf).  1.  Pasta 
(jl/UKpa),  also  called  Setheon,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  twenty-two 
Roman  miles  west  of  Pelusiom — 2.  Mas«a  (♦ 
fitydXn,  also  ii  ivu),  the  capital  of  the  fertile 
Nomos  Heracleopolites  or  Heracleotes,  in  the 
Heptanomis  or  Middle  Egypt :  a  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

[Hxeaoleb  ('Hoaxer).  Vid.  Hercules.] 
Hebacleoti  ('HowcXeiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except,  1.  A  town  in  Macedonia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ApQas,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Thessaly. — 2.  The  harbor  of  Cnosus  in  Crete. 
— 8.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
a  little  west  of  Oanopns,  from  which  the  Cano- 

S'o  mouth  of  the  Kile  was  often  called  also  the 
eraoleotic  mouth.— 4.  A  place  near  Gindarus, 
in  the  Syrian  province  of  Cyrrbestiee,  where 
Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M.  Antony,  gained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Parthians  under  Pacoms 
in  B.O.  88. 

HEBAOulmrs  CHooxX-tavor),  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Honorius,  put  Stilicho  to  death  (AJ) 
408),  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  that  serv- 
ice, the  government  of  Africa.  He  rendered 
good  service  to  Honorius  during  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alarie,  and  the  usurpation  of  Attains. 
In  418  be  revolted  against  Honorius,  and  in- 
vaded Italy  ;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  on 
his  return  to  Africa  be  was  put  to  death  at  Car- 
thage. 

Hs&AOLlnJi  ('HpaKXtiiai),  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 

nuered  Peloponnesus.    It  had  been  the  will 
■piter  (Zeus),  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Her- 
cules should  rule  over  the  country  of  the  Per* 
seids,   at  Mycensi  and   Tiryns  ;    out,  through 
Juno's  (Hera)  cunning,  Eurystheus   had  hew 
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pot  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  bad  become 
the  servant  of  the  former.  After  toe  death  of 
Herculet,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons 
and  descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Hyllus,  the  eldest  of  his  four  sons  by  Deianlra, 
was  residing  with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of 
Ceyx  at  Trachia.  As  Eurystheus  demanded 
their  surrender,  and  Ceyx  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  fled  to  various  parts  of  Oreeoe, 
until  they  were  received  as  suppliants  at  Athens, 
at  the  altar  of  Eleos  (Mercy).  According  to  the 
Heraclida  of  Euripides,  the  sons  of  Hercules 
were  first  staying  at  Argos,  thence  went  to 
Trachis  in  Thessuly,  and  at  length  came  to 
Athens.  Demophou,  the  son  of  Theseus,  re- 
ceived them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attio  tetrap- 
olia.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched 
against  the  Athenians  with  a  large  army,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Iolaus, 
Theseus,  and  Hyllus,  and  was  slain  with  his 
sons.  The  battle  itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic 
story  as  the  battle  of  the  Scironian  rock,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Saronio  Gulf,  though  Pindar  places 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes.  After  the 
battle  the  Heraclida)  entered  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  maintained  themselves  there  for  one  year. 
This  was  their  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  a  plague,  which  spread  over  the  whole  pen- 
insula, compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
'  where,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  At- 
tic tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
iEgimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules 
had  assisted  in  his  war  against  the  Lapitbs,  and 
who  had  promised  to  preserve  a  third  of  his  ter- 
ritory for  the  children  of  Hercules.  Vid.  Mai- 
mua  The  Heraclidte  were  hospitably  received 
by  iEgimius,  and  Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the 
latter.  After  remaining  in  Doris  three  years, 
Hyllus,  with  a  band  of  Dorians,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Atreus,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had  become  king 
of  Myeene  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus  marched  across 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first  met  Ecbemus 
of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelopids,  the  prin- 
cipal opponents  of  the  Heraclidaa.  Hyllus  fell 
in  siugle  combat  with  Ecbemus,  and,  according 
to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  before 
the  battle,  the  Heraclidte  were  not  to  make  any 
farther  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  Thus  ended  their  second  invasion. 
They  now  retired  to  Tricorythus,  where  they 
were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their 
abode.  During  the  period  which  followed  (ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war 
took  plaee  ;  and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war  deodieus,  son  of  Hyllus,  again  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  the  third  invasion ; 
about  twenty  years  later,  Aristomachus,  the  son 
of  Cleodssus,  undertook  the  fourth  expedition  ; 
but  both  heroes  fell.  Not  quite  thirty  years 
after  Aristomachus  (that  is,  about  eighty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclida) 
prepared  for  their  fifth  and  final  attack.  Teme- 
mis,  Oresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  sons 
of  Aristomacmivupon  the  advice  of  an  oracle, 
built  a  fleet  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  but  this 
fleet  was  destroyed,  because  Hippotes,  one  of 
the  Heraclida),  had  killed  Camus,  an  Acaruani- 
an  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristodemus  was  killed  by 
a  flash. of  lightning.  An  oracle  now  ordered 
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them  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  for  their 
mander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxr- 
lus,  the  son  of  Andrtemon,  an  ^Etolian,  but  de- 
scended from  a  family  in  Eli*.  The  expedition 
now  successfully  sailed  from  Naupactus  toward 
Bhium  in  Peloponnesus.  Oxylus,  keeping  the 
invaders  away  from  Elis,  led  them  through  Ar- 
cadia. The  Heraclida)  and  Dorians  conquered 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over 
Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Sparta.  After  this  they 
became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  then  distributed  by  lot  the  newly-ac 
quired  possessions.  Temenus  obtained  Argos  ; 
Procles  aud  Eurystheus,  the  twin  sons  of  Aria- 
todemus,  LacedsBnion ;  and  Cresphontes,  Mes- 
senia.  Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  Her- 
aclidss and  their  conquest  of  Peloponuusna. 
Toey  are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contain  a 
genuine  historical  substance,  notwithstanding 
the  various  contradictions,  in  the  accounts. 
They  represent  the  oonquest  of  the  Acbseau 
population  by  Dorian  invaders,  who  hencefor- 
ward appear  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  conquered  Achssans  became  part- 
ly the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of  the  Dori- 
ans.    Vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Pkbuxci. 

HxraclIdxs  ('HpaKfaHiif).  1'.  A  Syracnean, 
son  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the-  generals  when 
Syracuse  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  HO. 
415. — 2.  A  Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  forces  uuder  the  young- 
er Dionysius.  Being  suspected  by  Dionysius, 
he  fled  from  Syracuse,  and  afterward  took  part 
with  Dion  in  expelling  Dionysius  from  Syra- 
cuse. After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  a  pow- 
erful party  at  Syracuse  looked  up  to  Heraclides 
as  their  leader,  in  consequence  of  which  Dion 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  864. — 3.  Son  of 
Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers 
wheu  they  were  deserted  by  Agathocles,  807. 
—4.  Of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors 
of  Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia. — 6.  Of  Byzan- 
tium, sent  as  ambassador  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  the  two  Scipios,  190. — 6.  One  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochui  Epipba- 
nes  to  the  Romans,  169.  Heraclides  was  ban- 
ished by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  successor  of  An- 
tiochus (162),  and  in  revenge  gave  his  support 
to  the  imposture  of  Alexander  Balas. — 7.  Sur- 
named  PontIous,  because  he  was  born  at  Hersv- 
clea  in  Pontus.  He  was  a  person  of  consider 
able  wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  where  ha 
became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  He  paid  attention  also 
to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and  afterward  at- 
tended the  instructions  of  Speusippus,  and  final- 
ly of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  great  number  t.( 
works  upon  philosophy,  matbematios,  music, 
history,  politics,  grammar,  and  poetry  ;  but  al- 
most all  of  these  works  are  lost  There  ha* 
come  down  to  us  a  small  work,  under  the  nam* 
of  Hwaclides,  entitled  xtol  YloXiTtiuv,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are  by  Koler,  Halle,  1804,  by 
Corae,  in  his  edition  of  JSliao,  Paris,  1805,  [and 
by  Schneidewin,  18491.  Anotbar  extant  work, 
'A.X)jiyopiat  'O/u/piKtu,  which  also  bears  _  the 
name  of  Heraclides,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  him.  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  in  his  life  of  Her- 
aclides, says  that  "Heraclides  made  tragedies, 
and  put  the  name  of  Tliespia  to  them."  This 
sentence  has  given  occasion  to  a  learned  dia- 
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quisitioo  by  Bentley  {Phalarit,  p.  289),  to  prove 
that  the  fragments  attributed  to  TbtapW  are 
really  cited  from  these  counterfeit  tragedies  of 
Heraefides.  Some  childish  stories  are  told  about 
Heraelides  keeping  a  pet  serpent,  and  ordering 
one  of  his  friends  to  conceal  bis  body  after  his 
death,  and  place  the  serpent  on  the  bed,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  beef?  taken  to 
tin  company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  killed  a  man  who  bad  usurped  the  tyranny 
in  Horaclea,  and  there  are  other  traditions  about 
him  scarcely  worth  relating. — 8.  An  historian, 
who  fired  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(282-206),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted  by 
the  grammarians. — 9.  A  physician  of  Tarentum, 
lived  in  the  third  or  seeoud  century  B.C,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medio,  and  a 
commentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippoeratio 
Collection. — 10.  A  physician  of  Erythrm  in  Ionia, 
was  a  pupil  of  Chrysermus,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

HnucLfres  (HpaxAetror].  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philosopher  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from 
their  principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth 
he  travelled  extensively,  and  after  bis  return  to 
Ephesus  the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him, 
which,  however,  he  transferred  to  his  brother. 
He  appears  afterward  to  have  become  a  com- 
plete recluse,  rejecting  even  the  kindnesses 
offered  by  Darius,  and  at  last  retreatiug  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs ;  but,  j 
after  some  time,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sick- 
Mas  consequent  on  such  meagre  diet  to  return 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  and  flourished  about  EC.  61S.  Her- 
aelitus  wrote  a  work  On  Nature  (ncpl  fvoevt), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  be  gained  the  title  of 
the  Obtcure  (noreivof).  He1  considered  fire  to 
be  the  primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fire 
he  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid, 
"self-kindled  and  self-extinguished,"  and  there- 
fore not  differing  materially  from  the  air  of 
Anaxhnenes. — 2.  An  Academic  philosopher  of 
Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antioehus,  and  a  pupil  of  Cli- 
tomachus  and  Philo. — S.  The  reputed  author  of 
a  work,  Ilral  'Aniaruv,  published  by  Wester- 
mann  in  his  Mythographi,  Brunsvig.,  1848. — 
[4.  Of  Lesbos,  author  of  a  history  of  Macedo- 
nia.— 6.  An  elegiac  poet  of  Halioaruassus,  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Callimachus,  who 
wrote  an  epigram  on  him.] 

[Hxaicutus  CHpuxAttor :  'HptutXiOf 1  1.  The 
name  of  several  Sicilians  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
«.  a. :  a.  A  citizen  of  Centuripini,  who  appeared  in 
evidence  against  Verres ;  6.  A  native  of  Segesta, 
pot  to  death  by  Verres,  though  innocent ;  c.  Son 
of  Hiero,  a  noble  and  opulent  Syrneuaan,  strip- 
ped of  nearly  all  his  property  by  Verres ;  d.  An- 
other Syraeusan,  priest  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  held 
iu  high  estimation  by  his  fellow-citixens. — 2.  A 
eunuch,  and  favorite  of  Valentinian  IU;  was 
the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Aetius. — 8.  A 
governor  of  the  Emperor  Leo's  in  Africa,  fought 
successfully  against  the  Vandals,  4«6  A D.l 

Hkbju  ('Hoofo:  lipauif.  ruins  near  St  Jo- 
«w*aet),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
she  Alpbeus,  near  the  borders  of  Bus.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  called  HraAi-ns  ('HpatuTit). 

Hbjbs  Montis  {tu  llpaia  ops :   now  Monti 


Sori),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  southeast,  and  eucf 
ing  in  the  promontory  Pachynum. 
HxRMxm.     Vid.  Aeqos,  p.  92,  a. 
Hjerbhsscs,     Vid.  Ebbessdb. 
HcrbIta  ("Eptira:  'Eptinlos,  Herbiteusis,  a 
town  in  Sicily,  north  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mount- 
ains, was  a  powerful  place  in  early  times  under 
the  tyrant  Archonides,  but  afterward  declined 
in  importance. 

HxarmAifiuM,  a  town  in  Samnium,  conquer- 
ed by  the  consul  Carvilius,  R0.  298  (Liv,  x, 
45),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  cel- 
ebrated town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

Hebculaniuk,  HekculanIux,  HkrculAsum, 
Hkboulxnsx  Ofttddk,  Heboulba  Uebs  (Hotf- 
kXuov),  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapohs  and  Pompeii,  was  orig- 
inally founded  by  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  setted  in  the  place  from  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its 
name.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  So- 
cial war  (B.C.  89,  88),  and  was  colonized  by 
them.  In  AD.  68  a  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake ;  and  in  79  it  was 
overwhelmed,  along  with  Pompeii  and  StabUe, 
by  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and  streams 
of  lava,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  under 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its 
site  stand  the  modern  Portici  and  part  of  the 
village  of  Retina:  the  Italian  name  of  Erco- 
lano  does  not  indicate  any  modern  place,  but 
only  the  part  of  Herculaneum  that  has  been  dis- 
interred. The  ancient  city  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1720, 
since  which  time  the  excavations  have  been 
carried  on  at  different  periods ;  and  many  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fill  up  again  the  excavations 
which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Portici  and 
Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of  the 
ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of 
accommodating  about  ten  thousand  spectators, 
the  remains  of  two  temples,  a  large  building, 
commonly  designated  as  a  forum  civile,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  broad,  and  some  private 
houses,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
paintings,  many  of  which,  when  discovered, 
were  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  hare  been  also  found  at  Herculaneum 
many  MSS,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus;  but 
the  difficulty  of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them 
was  very  great;  and  the  few  which  have  been 
deciphered  are  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a 
treatise  of  Phuodemus  on  music,  and  fragments 
of  unimportant  works  on  philosophy. 

HxaoOus  CHoaxAfr),  file  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were 
celebrated  not  only  in  all  the  countries  round 
the  Mediterranean,  but  even  in*  the  most  distant 
lands  of  the  ancient  world.  I.  Gam  Legends. 
The  Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in 
their  national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus. But  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus and  of  the  subsequent  periods  introduced 
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eonsid&rable  alterations,  which  were  probably 
derived  from  the  East  or  Egypt,  for  every  nation 
possesses  some  traditions  respecting  heroes  of 
superhuman  strength  and  power.  Now  while 
in  the  earliest  Greek  legends  Hercules  is  a 
purely  human  hero,  a  conqueror  of  men,  and 
cities,  he  afterward  appears  as  the  subduer  of 
monstrous  animals,  ana  is  connected  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  with  astronomical  phenomena. 
According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Bceo- 
tia.  His  stepfather  was  Amphitryon.  Amphit- 
ryon was  the  son  of  Alcseus,  the  son  of  Perseus ; 
and  Alcmene  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Pers- 
eus. Hence  Hercules  oelonged  to  the  family 
of  Perseus.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  visited  Alcmene 
in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while  the  latter  was 
absent  warring  against  the  Taphiaus ;  and  he, 
pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Hercules.  For  details,  vid.  Alo- 
msne,  Amphitbton.  On  the  day  on  which  Her- 
cules was  to  be  born,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  boasted  of 
his  becoming  the  father  of  a  hero  who  was  to 
rule  over  the  race  of  Perseus.  Juno  (Hera) 
prevailed  upon  him  to  swear  that  the  descend- 
ant of  Perseus  born  that  day  should  be  the  ruler. 
Thereupon  she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there 
caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelus  to  give  birth  to 
Eurystheus;  whereas,  by  keeping  away  the 
Hithyue,  she  delayed  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire  which  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  had  destined  for  him.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
was  enraged  at  the  imposition  practiced  upon 
him,  but  could  not  violate  bis  oath.  Alcmene 
brought  into  the  world  two  boys,  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Iphioles,  the  son  of 
Amphityron.  Nearly  all  the  stories  about  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  Hero  ales,  down  to  the 
time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eurysth- 
eus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesoid  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind ;  that,  confid- 
ing in  his  own  powers,  he  defied  even  the  immor- 
tal gods,  and  wounded  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mars 
Eaod  that  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva  (Athena)  he  escaped  the 
which  Juno  (Hera)  prepared  for  him. 
To  these  simple  accounts,  various  particulars 
are  added  in  later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his 
cradle,  Juno  (Hera)  sent  two  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  infant  hero  strangled  them  with 
his  own  hands.  As  be  grew  up,  he  was  in- 
structed by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a  chariot,  by 
Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in  archery, 
by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armor,  and  by 
Linus  id  singing  and  playing  the  lyre.  Linus 
was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre  because 
he  had  oensured  him ;  and  Amphitryon,  to  pre- 
vent similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his 
cattle.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  bis 
eighteenth  year.  His  first  great  adventure  hap- 
pened while  he  was  still  watching  the  oxen  of 
bis  stepfather.  A  huge  lion,  which  haunted 
Mount  Citharoc,  made  great  havoc  among  the 
flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or  Tnesti- 
m\  king  of  Thespue.  Hercules  promised  to 
deliver  the  country  of  the  monster ;  and  Thes- 
pius rewarded  Hercules  by  making  him  his 
guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted.  Hercules 
slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  its  skin  as 
his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  mouth  and  head 
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as  his  helmet  Others  related  that  the  Bce'i 
skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the  Neman 
lioa  Ou  his  return  to  Thebes,  be  met  tut 
envoys  of  King  Erginus  of  Orchomenoa,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  ant 
hundred  oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  tin 
Thebans  to  pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  dm* 
and  ears  %f  the  envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  lack 
to  Erginus.  The  latter  thereupon  marched 
against  Thebes;  but  Hercules  defeated  and 
killed  Erginus,  and  compelled  the  Orchomeoi- 
ans  to  pay  double  the  tribute  which  they  had 
formerly  received  from  the  Thebans.  In  this 
battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his  step- 
father Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded 
Hercules  with  the  band  of  his  daughter  Me- 
gara,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  several 
children.  The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
him  presents  of  arms :  Mercury  (Hermes)  gave 
him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrows,  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus)  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  a  peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a 
club  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nemea,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and 
the  gut  of  Vulcan  (Hephawtus).  Soon  after- 
ward Hercules  was  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own  children  by 
Megara  and  two  of  Iphioles.  In  his  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pius, who  purified  him.  Other  tradition!  place 
this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  dr 
cumstances  differently.  He  then  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he  should  settle, 
The  Pythia  first  called  him  by  the  name  of  Her 
cules — for  hitherto  his  name  had  been  Alcidea 
or  Alcaeus — and  ordered  him  to  live  at  Tutus, 
and  to  serve  Eurystheus  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  after  which  he  should  become  immortal 
Hercules  accordingly  went  to  Tiryns,  and  did 
as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus.  The  accounts 
of  the  twelve  labors  which  Hercules  performed 
at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus  are  found  only  is 
the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  twelve 
labors  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  alio 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a  tea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the 
horses  which  laomedon  had  refused  him;  and 
his  war  against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed 
the  whole  family  of  their  king  Neleus,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  Heaod  mentions  several 
of  the  feats  of  Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows 
nothing  of  their  number  twelve.  The  selection 
of  these  twelve  from  the  great  number  of  feats 
ascribed  to  Hercules  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrines.  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  the  following  order.  1.  The  fight  tnl*  * 
Nemtan  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea,  between 
Cleone  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a  mon- 
strous lion,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echid- 
na. Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring  him 
the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  ne  stria 
gled  the  animal  with  his  own  hands.  He  re- 
turned carrying  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulder*; 
but  Eurystheus  was  so  frightened  at  the  gigan- 
tic strength  of  the  hero,  that  he  ordered  him  m 
future  to  deliver  the  account  of  his  exploits 
outside  the  town.— 2.  light  agmtat  the  Lanam 
Avar*     This  monster,  like  the  lion,  was  the 
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and   Echidna,    and    was 


brought  up  by  Juno  (Hera).     It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Lerna  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
•vamp  near  the  well  of  Amymooe.    It  had  nine 
heads,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal. 
Hercules  struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club ;  but 
in  the   place  of  the  head  be  cut  off,  two  new 
ones  grew  forth  each  time.      A  gigintic  crab 
also  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  hydra,  and 
wounded  Hercules.    However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his   faithful  servant  Iolaus,  he  burned 
sway  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
ninth  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  rock.    Hav- 
ing thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his 
arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  them  became  incurable.      Eurystheus  de- 
clared the  victory    unlawful,  as   Hercules   had 
won  it  with  the  aid  of  Iolaus, — 8.  Capture  of 
the  Arcadian  ttag.      This  animal   had  golden 
antlers  and  brazen  feet    It  had  been  dedicated 
to  Diana  (Artemis)  by  the  nymph  Taygete,  be- 
cause the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Jupiter  (Zeus).      Hercules  was  ordered 
to  bring  the  animal  alive  to  Mycenas.    He  pur- 
sued it  in  vain  for  a  whole  year :  at  length  he 
wounded  it  with  an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  car- 
ried it  away  on  his  shoulders.      While  in  Arca- 
dia, he  was  met  by  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was 
angry  with  him  for  having  outraged  the  animal 
•acred  to  ber ;  but  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenta,     Ac- 
cording to  some  statements  he  killed  the  stag. 
—4.  Destruction  of  the  Erymwthian  boar.    This 
animal,  which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring 
olive  to  EfiryBtheus,  had  descended  from  Mount 
Erymantbus    into    Peopbis.      Hercules  chased 
him  through  the  deep  snow   and  having   thus 
worn  him  out,  be  caught  him  in  a  net,  and  car- 
ried him  to  Myoenia      Other  traditions  place 
the  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  in  Tbessaly, 
and  some  even  in  Phrygia.    It  must  be  observ- 
ed that  this  and  the  subsequent  labors  of  Her- 
cules are  connected  with   certain    subordinate 
labors,  called  Parerga  (Udpepya).    The  first  of 
these  parerga  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  the 
Centaurs.    In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  be  came 
to  the  centaur  Pholus,  who  had  received  from 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)    a  cask  of   excellent  wine. 
Hercules  opened  it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
host,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  attracted  the 
other  centaurs,  who  besieged  the  grotto  of  Pho- 
tos.   Hercules  drove  them  away ;   they  fled  to 
the  house  of  Chiron;    and  Hercules,   eager  in 
his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend,  with 
one  of  his  poisoned  arrows ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Chiron  died.     Vid.  Canton.    Pholus  like- 
wise was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which 
by  accident  fell  on  his  foot  and    killed  him. 
This  fight  with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  mysteries,  by  which  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  intended  to  purify  the  hero  from  the  blood 
be  had  shed  against  his  own  wilL — 6.  Cleanring 
of  the  stable*  of  Augeas.     Eurystheus  imposed 
upon  Hercules  the  task  of  cleansing  in  one  day 
the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis.    Angeas  had 
a  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen,  whose  stalls  had 
not  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.      Hercules, 
without  mentioning  tlie  command   of  Eurysth- 
eos,  went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his 
<talb  in  one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  tenth 
part  of  bis  cattle.    Augeas  sgreed  to  the  terms ; 


and  Hercules,  after  taking  Phyleus,  the  son  et 
Augeas,  as  his  witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheua 
and  Peneus  through  the  stalls,  wluch  were  thus 
cleansed  in  a  single  day.  But  Augeas,  who 
learned'that  Hercules  bad  undertaken  the  work 
by  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  refused  to  give 
him  the  reward.  His  son  Phyleus  then  bore 
witness  against  his  father,  who  exiled  him  from 
Elis.  Eurystheus,  however,  declared  the  exploit 
null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had  stipulated 
with  Augeas  for  a  reward  for  performing  it  At 
a  later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and  killed 
Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games.— 6.  Dettrue- 
Hon  of  tiie  Stymphalian  birds.  These  voracious 
birds  had  been  brought  up  by  Mars  (Area). 
They  had  brazen  claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used 
their  feathers  as  arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh. 
They  dwelt  on  a  lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arca- 
dia, from  which  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eu- 
rystheus to  expel  them.  When  Hercules  un- 
dertook the  task,  Minerva  (Athena)  provided 
him  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which 
be  startled  the  birds  ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to 
fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the 
birds  away,  and  they  appeared  again  in  Um 
island  of  Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the 
Argonauts. — 7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  this  bull  was  the  one  which 
bad  carried  Europe  across  the  sea.  According 
to  others,  the  bull  had  been  sent  out  of  the  sea 
by_  Neptune  (Poseidon),  that  Minos  ought  offer 
it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  »nim»l,  that  he  kept  it, 
and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  punished  Minos  by  driving  the  bull 
mad,  and  causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in 
the  island.  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theus to  catch  the  bull,  and  Minos  willingly 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  Hercules  accomplished 
the  task,  and  brought  the  bull  home  on  his  shoul- 
ders; but  he  then  set  the  animal  free  again. 
The  bull  now  roamed  through  Greece,  and  at 
last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again 
in  the  stories  of  Theseus. — 8.  Capture  of  the 
mares  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes.  This  Diome- 
des,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hwrcules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Myoensa 
With  a  few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast  But  here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistones.  During  the 
fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  friend  Abde- 
rus,  who  woe  devoured  by  them.  Hercules  de- 
feated the  Bistones,  killed  Diomedes,  whose 
body  be  threw  before  the  mares,  built  the  town 
of  Abdera  in  honor  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  and 
then  returned  to  Mycenae  with  the  mares,  which 
had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of  their 
master.  The  mares  were  afterward  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beast*. 
— 9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Am~ 
aions.  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amaxons, 
possessed  a  girdle,  which  she  bad  received  fronr 
Mars  (Ares).  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
stheus, wished  to  obtain  this  girdle,  and  Her- 
cules was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it  He  wa» 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  and 
after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia,  be 
at  length  reached  the  country  of  the  Amsaon* 
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fljppolyte  at  first  received  him  kiodly,  and  prom- 
ised him  her  girdle;  but  Juuo  (Hera)  having 
excited  the  Amazons  against  him,  a  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
In  this  expedition  Hercules  killed  the  two  sons 
of  Boreas,  Calais  and  Zetes ;  and  he  also  begot 
three  sons  by  Echidna,  in  the  country  ot  the 
Hyperboreans.  On  his  way  home  he  landed  in 
Troas,  where  he  rescued  Hesione  from  the  mon- 
ster sent  against  her  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  ; 
in  return  for  which  service,  her  father,  Laome- 
don,  promised  him  the  horses  he  had  received 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation  for  Gany- 
medes ;  out,  as  Laumedon  did  not  keep  his  wora, 
Hercules,  on  leaving,  threatened  to  make  war 
against  Troy,  He  landed  in  Thrace,  where  he 
slew  Sarpedon,  and  at  length  returned  through 
Macedonia  to  Peloponnesus.  — 10.  Capture  of 
the  oxen  of  Geryonee  in  Erytlua.  Geryones,  the 
monster  with  three  bodies,  lived  in  the  fabu- 
lous island  of  Erythia  (the  reddish),  so  called 
because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
in  the  west  This  island  was  originally  placed 
off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was  afterward  iden- 
tified either  with  (Jades  or  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  was  at  all  times  believed  to  be  in  the  distant 
west  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were  guarded  by 
the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog 
Orthrus ;  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by  Eu- 
rystheus to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  vari- 
ous countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers 
of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  two  pil- 
lars (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much 
admired  his  boldness,  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
Erythia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his  dog, 
as  well  as  Geryones,  and  sailed  with  his  booty 
to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the  golden  cup 
(boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way  borne  he  passed 
through  Gaul,  Italy,  Hlyricum,  and  Thrace,  and 
met  with  numerous  adventures,  which  are  vari- 
ously embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  depnve  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he 
at  length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus, 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Juno  (Hera).  These 
ten  labors  were  performed  by  Hercules  in  the 
space  of  eight  years  and  one  month ;  but  as  Eu- 
rystheus declared  two  of  them  to  have  been  per- 
formed unlawfully,  he  commanded  him  to  ac- 
complish two  more. — 11.  Fetching  the  golden 
applet  of  the  Ifesperidet.  This  was  particularly 
(Uffioult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to 
find  them.    They  were  the  apples  which  Juno 

(Hera)  had  received  at  her  wedding  from  Terra 
Ge),  and  which  she  had  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Hesperidee  and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. For  details,  vid.  HzspxaiDES.  After  vari- 
ous adventures  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Her- 
cules at  lengh  arrived  at  Mount  Atlas.  On  the 
advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to  fetch 
the  apples,  and  in  the  mean  time  bore  the  weight 
of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven 
on  his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however, 
oontrived  by  a  stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and 
hastened  away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus 
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|  made  him  a  present  of  the  apples ;  but  HercuK* 
dedicated  them  to  Minerva  (Athena),  who  re- 
stored them  to  their  former  place.  Some  tradi 
tions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon  LadvD, 
— 12.  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  lover  world. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near 
Tsenarumin  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena).  He  delivered 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphus  from  their  torments 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he  could 
accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms.  Her- 
cules succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car 
rying  it.  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after  be  had 
shown  it  to  IJurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again 
to  the  lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect 
the  descent  of  Hercules  iuto  the  lower  world 
with  a  contest  with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in 
the  Biad,  (r,  397),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides  (24,  846).  Besides  these 
twelve  labors,  Hercules  performed  several  other 
feats  without  being  commanded  by  Eurystheus. 
These  feats  were  called  Parerga  by  the  ancients, 
Several  of  them  were  interwoven  with  the 
twelve  labors,  and  have  been  already  described 
those  which  had  no  connection  with  the  twelvs 
labors  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules  had 
performed  the  twelve  labors,  he  was  released 
from  the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returned 
to  Thebes.  Here  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage 
to  Iolaus;  and  he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage 
for  himself  Iole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king 
of  GSchalia.  Eurytus  promised  his  daughter  tu 
the  man  who  should  conquer  him  and  his  tone 
in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  defeated 
them ;  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  Iole  to  him, 
because  he  had  murdered  bis.  own  children. 
Soon  afterward  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  car- 
ried off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was 
the  offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules, 
and  requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after 
the  oxea  Hercules  agreed ;  but  when  the  two 
had  arrived  at  Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, threw  his  friend  down  from  the  wall,  and 
killed  him.  Deiphobus  of  Amyclaa  purified  Her 
cules  from  this  murder,  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, attacked  by  a  severe  illness.  Hercules 
then  repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  remedy,  but 
the  Pythia  refused  to  answer  his  questions.  A 
struggle  ensued  between  Hercules  and  Apollo, 
and  the  combatants  were  not  separated  till  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  sent  a  flash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  that  he  would 
be  restored  to  health  if  he  would  serve  three 
years  for  wages,  and  surrender  his  earnings  to 
Eurytus,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.  Therefore  he  became  servant  to 
Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  and  widow  of  Tmolns. 
Later  writers  describe  Hercules  as  living  effem- 
inately during  his  residence  with  Omphale :  he 
span  wool,  it  is  said,  and  sometimes  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
hon'B  skin.  According  to  other  accounts,  he 
nevertheless  performed  several  great  feats  dur- 
ing this  time.  He  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Colchis,  which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Argonauts ;  he  took  part  in  the  Caly douian 
hunt  and  met  Theseus  on  his  limiting  from 
TroBzene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.     An   ex 
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pedition  to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
tradition*,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this 
place.  When  the  time  of  his  servitude  bod  ex- 
pired, he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Laomedon,  its  king.  On  bis  return  from 
Troy,  a  storm  drove  him  on  the  islaud  of  Cos, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Meropes ;  but  he 
defeated  them  and  killed  their  king,  Eurypylus. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  gods  sent  for 
him  in  order  to  fight  against  the  Giants.  Vid. 
Uisaktes.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Argos  he 
inarched  against  Augeas,  as  has  been  related 
above.  He  then  proceeded  against  Pylos,  which 
he  took,  and  killed  the  sous  of  Neleus  except 
Nestor.  He  next  advanced  against  Laoedav 
niuo,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippoooon*  for  hav- 
ing assisted  Neleus  and  slain  (Bonus,  the  sod  of 
Licymuiiu.  He  took  lacedsemoo,  and  assign- 
ed the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareus.  On  his 
return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Auge,  the  fa- 
ther of  Telepbus  (vid.  Alias) ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Calydon,  where  be  obtained  Dei* 
idi-a,  the  daughter  of  CEueus,  for  his  wife,  after 
fighting  with  Acbelous  for  her.  Vid.  Dbiani- 
«.*,  Achelous.  After  Hercules  had  been  mar- 
lied  to  Deianira  nearly  three  years,  he  acci- 
dentally killed,  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
CEueus,  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  ncourdanee  with 
the  law,  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with 
him  his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they 
came  to  the  River  Evenus,  across  which  the 
eeotaur  Nessus  carried  travellers  for  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Hercules  himself  forded  the 
river,  but  gave  Deianira  to  Nessus  to  carry 
across.  Nessus  attempted  to  outrage  ber :  Her- 
cules heard  her  screaming,  and  shot  an  arrow 
into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying  centaur 
called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  bis  blood  with 
her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  ber  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dryopes,  and  assisted  jEgimius,  king  of  the 
Dorians,  against  the  Lapithte.  Vid.  jEoimius. 
After  this  be  took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis, 
whence  he  marobed  against  Xurytus  of  QSoha- 
lia.  He  took  CEchalia,  killed  Eurytua  and  his 
sons,  and  carried  off  his  daughter  lole  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  his  return  home  he  landed  at  Ge- 
Dteum,  a  promontory  of  Eubata,  erected  an  altar 
to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  sent  his  companion  Li- 
eha*  to  Traehie,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  white 
garment,  which  be  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  sup- 
plait  her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steep- 
ed the  white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the 
blood  of  Nessus.  This  blood  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  arrow  with  which  Hercules  had  shot  Nes- 
sus ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  garment 
became  warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the 
poison  penetrated  into  all  bis  limbs,  and  caused 
biin  the  most  excruciating  agony.  He  seised 
Licbas  by  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea.  He  wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it 
stuck  to  bis  flesh,  and  with  it  be  tore  away 
whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In  this  state  he 
was  conveyed  to  Trachis.  Deianira,  on  seeing 
who,',  she  had  unwittingly  done,  hung  herselt 
Hercules  commanded  Hylius,  bis  eldest  son  by 
Deianira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  as- 
cended Mount  CEta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  oo 
which  he  plaoed'  himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be 


set  on  fire.  No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until 
at  length  Pceas  the  shepherd,  who  passed  by, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  desire 
of  the  suffering  hero.  When  the  pile  was 
burning,  a  cloud  came  down  from  heaven,  and, 
amid  peals  of  thunder,  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  he  was  honored  with  immortality,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Juno  (Hera),  and  married 
her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  Immediately 
after  his  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  as  a  hero ;  and  he  was,  in  course 
of  time,  worshipped  throughout  all  Greece  as  a 
god  and  as  a  hero.  His  worship,  however,  pre- 
vailed more  extensively  among  the  Dorians 
than  among  any  other  of  the  Greek  races.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  principally 
of  bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  lambs.  The  works  of 
art  in  which  Hercules  was  represented  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  greatest  vari- 
ety, for  he  was  represented  at  all  the  various 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
struggling  hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant 
of  Olympus,  bis  character  is  always  one  of 
heroio  strength  and  energy.  Specimens  of 
every  kind  are  still  extant  The  finest  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  the  so-called  Farnese  Hercules,  which  was 
executed  by  Glycon.  The  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  oo  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand :  the  whole  figure  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite combination  of  peculiar  softness  with 
the  greatest  strength. — 11.  Roman  Tbaditions. 
The  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy 
is  connected  by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero  s 
expedition  to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones. 
They  stated  that  Heroules,  ou  his  return,  visited 
Italy,  where  be  abolished  human  sacrifices 
among  the  Sabines,  established  the  worship  of 
fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen 
bis  oxen.  Vid.  Caocs.  The  aborigines,  and 
especially  Evander,  honored  Hercules  with  di- 
vine worship;  and  Hercules,  in  return,  taught 
them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  worship- 
ped, and  intrusted  the  oare  of  his  worship  to 
two  distinguished  families,  the  Potitii  and  H- 
narii.  Via.  Piicabia  Gens.  The  Fabia  gens 
traced  its  origin  to  Heroules;  and  Fauna  and 
Acca  Laurentia  are  called  mistresses  of  Her- 
oules. In  this  manner  the  Romans  connected 
their  earliest  legends  with  Hercules.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  the  Italian  traditions  the 
hero  bore  the  name  of  Reoarauus,  and  this 
Recaranus  was  afterward  identified  with  the 
Greek  Hercules.  He  had  two  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Her- 
cules Victor,  or  Heroules  Triumphalie,  between 
the  river  and  the  Circus  Maxim  us,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a 
triumph,  the  tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited 
for  distribution  among  the  citizens.  The  sec- 
ond temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemina,  and 
contained  a  bronse  statue  and  the  altar  on 
which  Hercules  himself  was  believed  to  have 
onoe  offered  a  sacrifice.  Her*  the  city  prater 
offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which  was 
consumed  by  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  connected  with  the 
Muses,  whence  he  is  called  Mutageta,  and  was 
represented  with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no 
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trace  in  Greece.  III.  Traditions  or  other 
rations.  The  ancients  themselves  expressly 
mention  several  heroes  of  the  name  of  Her- 
cules, who  occur  among  the  principal  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  1.  The  Egyptian  HercuUt, 
whose  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Dsom,  or 
Qhoo,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  Maceris,  was 
a  son  of  AmoD  or  Nilua.  He  was  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  ev- 
oleinns  of  their  gods. — 2.  The  Cretan  HercuUt, 
«n»  f  the  Idasan  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia, 
but  to  have  eome  originally  from  Egypt  He 
was  worshipped  with  funeral  sacrifices,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  magician,  like  other  ancient  dav 
mones  of  Crete.— 3.  The  Indian  HercuUt,  was 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  Dorsanes 
(bupodvri;).  The  later  Greeks  believed  that  he 
was  their  own  hero,  who  had  visited  India ;  and 
they  related  that  in  India  he  became  the  father 
of  many  sons  and  daughters  by  Paudaaa,  and 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Iudian  kings. — 4.  The 
Phoenician  HercuUt,  whom  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such 
as  Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of 
Coostantine,  and  it  is  said  that  children  were 
sacrificed  to  him. — 5.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic 
HercuUt  is  said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and 
Kemausus,  and  to  have  become  the  father  of 
the  Celtic  race;  We  become  acquainted  with 
him  in  the  accounts  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones.  We  must 
either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules  was 
identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules 
had  been  introduced  there  from  the  East 

HkroCleb  ('H/xuAifr),  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsioe,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodian 
Memnoo.  In  RC.  810  he  was  brought  forward 
bv  Polysperohon  as  a  pretender  to  the  Macedo- 
nian throne ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  Poly- 
sperohon hiinself  in  the  following  year,  when 
toe  latter  became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Hkrouus  CounnML     Vid  Abyla,  Calpe. 

HebcClis  Monomb  Poxtds.     Vid.  Monojcus. 

HbecOus  Poorus.     Vid  Cosa. 

[Pobtos  Hercums  Lisubni  or  Labronis, 
(now  Leghorn),  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria.     Vid.  Labbo.] 

Hbboolis  PbomomtGrIim  (now  Cap*  Sparti- 
vento),  the  most  southerly  point  of  Italy  in  Brut- 
Hum. 

Hiroclu  Suva,  a  forest  in  Germany,  sacred 
to  Hercules,  east  of  the  Visurgis. 

HeroynU  Suva,  HebcynIus  Saltos,  Hkb- 
OTKitiK  Juoou,  an  extensive  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  de- 
scribed by  Csear  (£.  67,  vl,  24)  as  nine  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  and  more  than  sixty  days' 
journey  in  length,  extending  east  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci, 
parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  froutiers  of  the 
Daeians.  Under  this  general  name  Caesar  ap- 
pears to  have  included  all  the  mountains  and 
forests  in  the  south  and  centre  of  Germany, 
the  Black  Forest,  Odenwald,  ThiiringeruxUd  the 
Hart,  the  Ertgebirge,  the  Rietengebirge,  Ac. 
As  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted  with 
Germany,  the  name  was  confined  to  narrower 
limits.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the 
»<0 


range  of  mountains  between  the  Tnuringerwald 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  name  is 
still  preserved  in  the  modern  Hart  and  En. 

HebdonIa  (Herdoniensis :  now  OrdonaV  a 
town  in  Apulia,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Me- 
tapontum ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but 
remained  a  place  of  no  importance. 

HsedSnius.  1.  Turxcs,  of  Aricia,  in  Latium, 
endeavored  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
falsely  accused  by  Torquiuius,  and  put  to  death. 
— 2.  Appios,  a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  B.C. 
460,  with  a  band  of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Capitol.  Ou  the  fourth 
day  from  his  entry  the  Capitol  was  retaken, 
and  Herdonius  and  nearly  all  his  follower! 
were  slain. 

HbrbmnIa  Gems,  originally  Samnite,  and  by 
the  Samnite  invnsion  established  in  Campania, 
became  at  a  later  period  a  plebeian  house  at 
Rome.  The  Herennii  were  a  family  of  rank 
in  Italy,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  the  Samnite  and  Punic  wars.  They 
were  the  hereditary  patrons  of  the  Marii. 

Herennics.  1.  Modestihus.  Vid  Modbsti- 
Kca. — 2.  Pontius.  Vid.  Pohtius. — 8.  Skkkcio. 
Vid  Semeoio. 

Herillos  ('HpiXXoc),  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  CiuV 
um.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to . 
the  opinions  of  his  master,  but  held  some  doc- 
trines directly  opposed  to  them.  He  held  that 
the  chief  good  consisted  in  knowledge  (hria- 
■nj/ai).    This  notion  is  often  attacked  by  Cicero. 

[Herilus,  son  of  the  nymph  Feronia,  and 
king  of  Preeneste:  his  mother  had  given  him 
three  lives,  and,  accordingly,  Evander,  who 
fought  with  him,  had  to  conquer  and  despoil 
him  of  his  armor  three  times  before  he  fully 
destroyed  him.] 

Hxrilsux,  or,  in  Latin,  Meboobh  Pbomokto- 
bIom  ('Epfiala  aKpa).  1.  (Now  Cape  Bon.  Arab. 
Rat  Addar),  the  headland  which  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Sinus  Carthaginieosis,  and 
the  extreme  northeastern  point  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  '(later  the  province  of  Africa) 
opposite  to  Lilybceum,  the  space  between  the 
two  being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa^—  2.  (Now  Rat  el  Askan),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtia,  fifty 
stadia  west  of  Leptis. '  There  were  other  pro- 
montories of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

HiRMiodRAS  CEpfiayipac).  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguished  jSreek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of 
Cicero.  He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school 
of  oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a  teaohet 
of  rhetoric.  He  devoted  particular  attention  to 
what  is  called  the  invention,  and.  made  a  pecu- 
liar division  of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which 
differed  from  that  adopted  by  other  rhetoricians. 
— 2.  Surnamed  Carion,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus.   He  was  a  disciple  of  Theodoras  of  Gadara, 

HRRKAPHRdDITCS      ('EpfiafpiSlTOf),      SOD      of 

Hermes  (Mercury)  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
consequently  great-grandson  of  Atlas,  whence 
he  is  called  AUantiadet  or  AUantiut.  (Or, 
Met,  iv,  868.)  He  bad  inherited  the  beauty 
of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.    In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
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vat  to  Caria.  Id  the  neighborhood  of  Hali- 
eamaeaus  he  lay  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sul- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  lore 
vito  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Odm  when  he  was  bathing  in  the  fountain  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
might  be  united  with  him  forever.  The  gods 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but 
retained  the  characteristics  of  eaoh  sex.  Her- 
maphroditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change, 
prayed  that,  in  future,  every  one  who  bathed  in 
toe  well  might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same 
manner. 

HiaxAKCHUg  ("Ep/«ip^of ),  of  Mytilene,  a  rhet- 
on'cian,  became  afterward  a  disciple  of -Epicu- 
rus, who  left  to  him  bis  garden,  and  appointed 
him  \\s  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.C. 
270.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost 

Hxuus  (TZpfias),  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas 
who  is  mentioned  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xvL,  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work 
entitled  The  Shepherd  of  ffermat,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  is  still  extant.  Its  object  is  to 
instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life.  Edited  by  Cotelier  in  his  Paint  Apottol, 
Paris,  1672. 

Heemis  ('EpftiJC t  'Ep/uiac,  Dor.  'Epfi&c),  called 
MxacCaics  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Her- 
mes was  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Maia,  the 
daofhter  of  Atlas,  and  bom  in  a  eave  of  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called  Atlan- 
ioki  or  Cj/Ueniua.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
be  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria,  and 
earned  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  character- 
ised as  a  cunning  thief.  That  he  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  he  put 
mi  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen  to  Pylos,  where 
he  killed  two,  and  concealed  the  rest  in  a  cave. 
The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  »nima1«  were 
nailed  to  a  rock,  and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
eooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burned.  There- 
upon he  returned  to  Oyllene,  where  he  found  a 
tortoise  at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He 
took  the  animal's  shell,  drew  strings  across  it, 
and  thus  invented  the  lyre,  on  which  he  imme- 
diately played.  Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power, 
had  meantime  discovered  the  thief,  and  went 
to  Cyllene  to  charge  Hermes  (Mercury)  with 
the  crime  before  his  mother  Maia.  She  show- 
ed to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle ;  but  Apollo 
esrried  the  boy  before  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  de- 
manded back  his  oxea  Zeus  (Jupiter)  com- 
manded him  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  but  Hermes  (Mercury)  denied  that  he 
had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he  saw 
that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  his 
oxen;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of 
the  lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed 
Hermes  (Mercury)  to  keep  the  animals.  Her- 
mes (Mercury)  now  invented  the  syrinx,  and 
after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo,  the 
two  gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend 
with    Ins    own   golden    shepherd's    staff,  and 


taught  him  the  art  of  prophesying  by  means  of 
dice.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  made  him  his  own  herald, 
and  likewise  the  herald  of  the  gods  of  the  low- 
er world.  The  principal  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions about  Hermes  (Mercury)  consists  in  his 
being  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity he  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
His  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pelasgian, 
or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  legends.  As  the  herald  of  the 
gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence,  for  the  heralds 
are  the  public  speakers  in  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  occasions.  The  gods  especially  em- 
ployed him  as  messenger  when  eloquence  was 
required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence  the 
tongues  of  sacrificial  «iim«l»  were  offered  to 
him.  As  heralds  and  messengers  are  usually 
men  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes 
(Mercury)  was  also  the  god  of  prudence  and 
skill  in  all  the  relations  of  social  intercourse. 
These  qualities  were  combined  with  similar 
ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  steal ;  but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  (Mercury)  always  with  a 
certain  skill,  dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness. 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  and  sagac- 
ity, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  inventions,  and,  besides  the  lyre  and  syrinx, 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  the  alphabet,  num- 
bers, astronomy,  music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gym- 
nastics, the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree,  meas- 
ures, weights,  and  many  other  things.  The 
powers  which  he  possessed  himself  be  confer- 
red upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favor ;  and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection  or  are  called  his 
sons.  He  was  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more 
especially  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  a  variety  of  oo 
casions,  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  story. 
Thus  he  led  Priam  to  Achilles  to  fetch  the  body 
of  Hector;  tied  Ixkm  to  the  wheel;  conducted 
Hera  (Juno),  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  Paris  ;  fastened  Prometheus  to 
Moimt  Caucasus  ;  rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
after  his  birth  from  the  flames,  or  reoeived  him 
from  the  hands  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  to  carry  him 
to  Athamas ;  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale ;  and 
was  ordered  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  carry  off  lo, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guard 
ed  by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  Vid.  Abods.  From 
this  murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  'Apyei 
$6vT7ic.  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  (Mercury) 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  His  ministry 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  not  oonfined  to  the  offices 
of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was  also  his 
charioteer  and  cup-bearer.  As  dreams  are  sent 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hermes  (Mercury)  oonducts 
them  to  man,  and  hence  he  is  also  described  as 
the  god  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  send  refresh 
ing  sleep  or  take  it  away.  Another  important 
function  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  to  conduct 
the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  into  the 
lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ijnixoiro/txfc, 
vKpoiro/ijrof,  Tlmxayayoc,  dec.  The  idea  of  his 
being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods,  of 
bis  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  conclud- 
ing treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and 
of  commerce  among  men.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  regarded  as  the  maintainer  of  peace,  and 
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as  the  god  of  roads,  who  protected  travellers, 
and  punished  those  who  refused  to  assist  travel- 
lers who  had  mistaken  their  way.  Hence  the 
Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition, offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
surnamed  Hegemonius  or  Agetor;  and  numer- 
ous statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads, 
at  doors  and  gates,  from  which  circumstance 
he  derived  a  variety  of  surnames  and  epithets. 
As  the  god  of  commerce  he  was  called  oti/aro- 
poc,  tftnoXalot,  nnXtyKurqXoc,  Ktpdifiiropie,  iyo- 
paiof,  Ac.  As  oommeroe  is  the  source  of 
wealth,  he  was  also  the  god  of  gain  and  riches, 
especially  of  sudden  and  unexpected  riches, 
such  as  are  acquired  by  oommeroe.  As  the 
giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (irAourooorw),  he 
also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  Hermes 
(Mercury)  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
sacrifices.  Hence  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of 
a  herald  at  sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector 
of  sacrificial  animals,  and  was  believed  in  par- 
ticular to  increase  the  fertility  of  sheep.  For 
this  reason  he  was  especially  worshipped  by 
shepherds,  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilizing  god  of  the  earth,  who  'conferred  his 
blessing  on  man.  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  like- 
wise the  patron  of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of 
the  Greeks.  This  idea  seems  to  be  of  late 
origin,  for  in  Homer  no  trace  of  it  is  found. 
Athens  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  in 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  this  capacity.  At 
a  later  time  almost  all  gymnasia  were  under  his 
protection  ;  and  the  Greek  artists  derived  then- 
ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymuasium,  and  rep- 
resented him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by 
gymnastic  exercises.  The  most  ancient  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  is  Arca- 
dia, the  land  of  his  birth,  where  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Pelatgus,  is  said  to  have'  built  to  him 
the  first  temple.  From  thence  his  worship 
was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately  spread 
through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  his  honor  were  called  Hermaa.  Vid  Diet  of 
Ant,  «.  v.  His  temples  and  statues  (vid.  Diet  of 
Ant,  ar.  Hebjl*)  were  extremely  numerous 
in  Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him 
were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number 
four,  and  several  kinds  of  fish ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  consisted  of  inoense,  honey, 
cakes,  pigs,  and  especially  lambs  and  young 
goats.  The  principal  attributes  of  Hermes 
(Mercury)  are,  1.  A  travelling  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned  with 
two  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  {jtiMoc  or  oirijir- 
rpov),  which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  had  receiv- 
ed from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  two  serpents.  8.  The  sandals 
[widiXa).  They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  god  across  land  and  sea  with  the 
rapidity  of  wind;  at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they 
were  provided  with  wings,  whence  be  is  called 
■arrivoTtidiXoe ,  or  alipe*.  The  Roman  Mxaouarcs 
is  spoken  of  separately. 

Hxams  Tbibkiqistcs  ('Ep/ufr  Tpifolyttrroj-), 

the  reputed  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  some 

of  which  are  still   extant      The  Greek  God 
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Hermes  was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  not 
or  Theut  as  early  as  the  time'  of  Plato.  IV 
New  Platonists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hetmei 
as  the  source  of  au  knowledge  and  thought,  or 
the  Jiiyoc  embodied,  and  hence  called  him  Trie- 
megktus.  A  vast  number  of  works  cm  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  written  by  the  New  Pbiton- 
ists,  were  ascribed  to  this  Hermes,  from  whom 
it  was  pretended  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  bad 
derived  all  their  knowledge.  Most  of  these 
works  were  probably  written  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  most  important  of  then 
is  entitled  Pomander  (from  notfo/v,  a  shepherd. 

Sister),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  Potior  o/ 
ermas.  Vid  Hkuus.  This  work  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the  cita- 
tion of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and  •(tri- 
butes, the  human  soul,  knowledge,  4c. 

HebmCsIXnax  ('E/itioiavai),  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great    His  chief  work  was  an 

giac  poem,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  his 
mistress  Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title 
of  the  poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigier 
and  Axt,  Colon,  1823,  [by  Hermann,  in  a  univer- 
sity programme,  Lips.,  1828, 4to],  and  by  Bailey 
London,  1889. 

HebjiIas  or  HxairiAS  CEp/uiac  or  'Efflofj 
1.  Tyrant  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysa,  cel- 
ebrated as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  remained  with  Hermias  three  years, 
from  B.C.  847  to  844,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  Hermias  was  seized  by  Mentor,  tile  Greek 
general  of  the  Persian  king,  and  sent  as  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  put  to 
death.  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  celebrated  the  praises  . 
of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Virtue, 
which  is  still  extant — 2.  A  Christian  writer, 
who  lived  about  A.D.  1 80,  was  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work,  entitled  Ataovp/tbc  tuv  Ifu  jiXotst$u», 
in  which  the  Greek  philosophers  are  held  up  to 
ridicule.  Edited  with  Tatianus  by  Worth,  Oxon, 
1700. 

HiemInIa  Gets,  a  very  ancient  patrician  boose 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan 
war  with  the  republic,  B.C.  608,  and  vanishes 
from  history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of 
the  three  heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  brides 
along  with  Horatius  Codes  against  the  whole 
force  of  Porsena. 

HkshIkIi'8  Mom  (now  Sierra  de  la  EttrtUo\ 
the  chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the 
During,  from  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  high,  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Bermtno  or 
Armi&a. 

Hnurfom  ('Epfu&vri),  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helena.  She  had  been  prom- 
ised in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojsc. 
war  ;  but  Menelaus,  after  his  return  borne,  mar- 
ried her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus.).  Thereupon 
Orestes  claimed  Hermione  for  himself  ;  but 
Neoptolemus  haughtily  refused  to  give  her_  up 
Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited  the  Delphi*** 
against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was  shun.  Her- 
mione afterward  married  Orestes,  whom  she 
had  always  loved,  and  bore  him  a  son  Tleaase- 
nus.  The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  wfetb' 
various  modifications.  According  to  some,  Men- 
elaus betrothed  her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus; 
but  in  the  meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndars 
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on,  promised  her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  re- 
turn, took  possession  of  her  Dy  force,  but  was 
slain  soon  after  either  at  Delphi  or  in  his  own 
home  at  Phthia. 

HuLnM.fi  (Ep/uivTi :  'Epfuovevf :  .now  Kattri) 
a  town  of  Argolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  town  (Hermionicns  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  HiurfSmg.  It  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Dryopes ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  isolated  position,  it  became  a  flour- 
ishing city  at  an  early  period.  It  contained  sev- 
eral temples,  and,  among  them,  a  celebrated  one 
of  (Ceres)  Demeter  Chtnonia,  At  a  later  time  it 
joined  the  Acluean  league. 

HcudSsxs.     Vid.  GxanAiOA. 

Hzuarrus  ("Ep/amrof).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspasia,  [Tie  fragments  of  Hermippus 
are  published  collectively  by  Meineke,  From. 
Comtc.  Orac,  voL  L,  p.  188-166,  edit  minor.] — 
2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  was 
a  disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alexandre*,  and 
flourished  about  B.O.  200.  He  wrote  a  great 
biographical  work  (Bioi),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers. — 3.  Of  Berytus,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Hjourisfojc,  a  town  in  the  Taurio  Chersoneeus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

HckmocbItxs  (TZpfiOKpdrqc),  a  Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  B.C.  414, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  Athenians.  He  after- 
ward served  under  Gylippus,  when  the  latter 
took  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  forces ;  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament 
he  attempted  to  save  the  lives  of  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes.  He  then  employed  all  bis  influ- 
ence to  induce  his  countrymen  to  support  with 
vigor  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war  in  Greece 
itself.  He  was,  with  two  colleagues,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which  the  Syr- 
scusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Laceda- 
moDiana  ;  but,  during  his  absence  from  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (410),  Hav- 
ing obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap 
Pharnabazus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeav- 
ored to  effect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by 
force  of  arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which 
be  made  upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

HouriDfiacs  ('Ep/tUupef).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek 
laws,  and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.O.  451.— 2.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  is  said  to  have  circulated  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sioily. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Plato. — 8.  Of  Salamis,  the 
architect  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Fhunmian 
Oircus. 

HiBMOocyx*  ('EpfioyfvrK).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
ponicus,  and  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  Collins,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  "  Oratylus,"  where  he  maintains  that  all  the 
words  of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agree- 
ment of  men  among  themselves.— 2.  A  celebra- 
ted Greek  rhetorician,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus, 


and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  AureHus,  AD. 
161-180.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  eloquence 
excited  the  admiration  of  Marcus  Aurelios.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  pubfio  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began 
j  his  career  as  a  writer  ;  but,  unfortunately,  when 
j  he  was  twenty-five,  his  mental  powers  gave 
,  way,  and  he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  al- 
though he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  After  his 
death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  hair.  His  works,  five  in  number, 
which  are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time 
used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as  manuals. 
They  are,  1.  T^rw7  faropud)  irepj  tvv  otuocov. 
2.  Ilepi  eipiaeuc  (D*  Intention*).  8.  Ileal  litti* 
(De  Pormit  Oratorii*).  4.  Ileal  pcB&tm  ittvSrti- 
TOfCDt  apto  et  tolerti  genere  dieendi  Method**.) 
S.  Upoyvftvuofurra.  An  abridgment  of  the  latter 
work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion.  The 
works  of  Hermogenes  are  printed  in  Wall's 
Rhetor.  Orox. — 8.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  who  invented  what  was  colled  the  pseu- 
dodipterus,  that  is,  a  form  of  a  temple,  with  ap- 
parently two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object 
as  an  architect  was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the 
Ionic  form  of  temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  tem- 
ples. 

HxBMOGiNza,  M  TiscllIus,  a  notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  (Sat,  L,  8,  129), 
however,  optimu*  cantor  et  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  satires  altogether,  was  a  man  with- 
out talent,  but  yet  had  a  foolish  fancy  for  trying 
his  hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  that, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  (Sat, 
i,  8,  11 ;  it,  1,  21),  Horace  alludes  to  Hermog- 
enes, for  the  prosody  of  the  two  names  is 
the  same,  so  that  one  may  be  substituted  for 
the  other. 

HekmooiniAnus,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Her- 
mogeniaous,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same 
name  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  this 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 

HebmSlAus  ('Ep/joAoof),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  a 
hunting  party  in  Bactrim,  B.0.  827,  be  slew  a 
wild  boar  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander 
the  first  blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  flogged.  Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Her- 
lnolaus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
life ;  bat  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Hermolaus 
and  his  accomplices  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Macedonians. 

HtsxoNASSA.  1.  A  town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  MytilentBansj  called  after  Hermonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  founda- 
tion, and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty. — 2.  A  tows 
on  the  coast  of  Pontes,  near  Trapezus. 

Hcbmoiithis  ("Ep/iuv6i( :  now  Ermtnt,  ruins), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermonthites,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
above  Thebes. 

HxaxApSus  ("Ep/ioiroXif,  'Epftov  irSXtc).    1. 
Paeva  (h  fiiKpu :  now  Damanhour),  a  oity  of 
Lower  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alex- 
andres, stood  upon  the  canal  which  oonnected 
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the  Oaoopie  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake 
Mareotisv— 2.  Magna  ($  ftryaXq  :  ruins  near  JSth- 
mounrin),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Hermopo- 
lites,  in  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  con- 
fines of  Upper  Egypt  At  the  boundary  line  it- 
self was  a  military  station,  or  custom-house, 
called  'Ep/ioiroXiTiKT)  fv'kaiaj,  for  collecting  a  toll 
on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomis.  Hermopo- 
lis  was  a  chief  seat  of.  the  worship  of  Anuois 
(Cynocepholus),  and  it  was  the  sacred  burial- 
place  of  the  Ibis. 

Heemob  (rd  'Epuoc ■  "Epuetoe),  a  demus  in  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tnbe  Acomontia,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

HumotIicus  ('Ep/ionftoty.  1.  A  mathemati- 
cian of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  geometrical  propositions.  —  2.  Of  Cla- 
xomenEB,  an  early  Greek  philosopher  of  uncer- 
tain date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic  school  Some 
traditions  represent  him  as  a  mysterious  per- 
son; gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by  which  his 
soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wondered  from  place 
to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant  eveuts  in 
incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At  length  his 
enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence  of  the 
soul,  which  put  on  end  to  his  wanderings. 

HebmundObi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  'Suevic  race, 
dwelt  between  the  Mam  and  the  Danube,  and 
were  bounded  by  the  Sudeti  Mountains  in  the 
north,  the  Agri  Decumates  of  the  Romans  in 
the  west  and  south,  the  Narisci  on  the  east,  the 
Cherusci  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Cotti  on  the 
northwest  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  along  with  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes  they  assisted  the  Marcomanni  in  the 
great  war  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are  rarely 
mentioned  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Suevi. 
_  Heeuus  ('Ep/iOf  :  now  Ghiedu-Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Monnt 
Dindymene  (now  Morad-Dagh)  in  Phrygia ;  flows 
through  Lydia,  watering  the  plain  north  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  hence  called  'Ep/iov  ireiiov ;  pass- 
es by  Magnesia  and  Tetanus,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  between  Smyrna  and  Pbocma. 
It  formed  the  boundary  between  JEoUb  and 
Ionia.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Hyllus, 
Cogamus,  Pactolus,  and  Fhrygnus. 

HernIci,  a  people  in  Latiura,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Marsio  (Sabine)  word  Ktrna, 
"rock.''  According  to  this  etymology,  their 
name  would  signify  "  mountaineers."  They 
inhabited  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines  be- 
tween the  Lake  Fucinns  and  the  River  Trerus, 
and  wefe  bounded' on  the  north  by  the  Marsi 
and  jEqui,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Volsci. 
Their  chief  town  was  Akagota.  They  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The 
Romans  formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal 
terms  in  the  third  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius, 
B.C.  486.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  806. 

Hkh.0.     Vid.  Leandxx. 

Hero  ("Hpuv).    1.  The  Elder,  a  celebrated 
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mathematician,  was  a  native  of  Alexandras, 
and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  PhUa- 
delphns  and  Evergetes  (RO.  286-222).  He  it 
celebrated  on  account  of  his  •mechanical  inven- 
tions, of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
common  pneumatio  experiment  called  Hero'* 
fountain,  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is  maintained 
by  condensed  air.  We  also  find  in  his  works 
a  description  of  a  tteam-mgine,  and  of  a  double 
forcing  pump  used  for  a  fire-engine.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though  not  in 
a  perfect  form  :  1.  Xtipo6a%Xiorpae  Karaeiuvi 
Kal  ovftfurpia,  de  Comtruetione  et  Mctuura  Man 
itbalitta.  2.  BehjitoiuuL,  on  the  manufacture  of 
darts.  8.  Uvtvuanxd,  or  Spiritalia,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  Utpl  airofiaTmouf- 
tikuv,  de  Automatorum  Fbbrica  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Mathematiei 
Vetera,  Paris,  1698. — 2.  The  Younger,  a  math- 
ematician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  He- 
radius  (AD.  610-641).  The  principal  extant 
works  assigned  to  him  are,  1.  lit  Machinii  W- 
lieu.  2.  Geodaria,  on  practical  geometry.  8. 
De  Obtidione  repellenda.  Published  in  the  Math- 
ematiei  Vetera. 

HerOdes  L  ('Hpii<%),  commonly  called  Hxe- 
od.    1.  Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  second  son   of  Antipater,  and  conse- 
quently of  Idumsean  origin.     Vid.  Aktipatxr, 
No.  8.    When  his  father  was  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar procurator  of  Juntos,  in  B.C.  47,  Herod, 
though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  obtained 
the  government  of  Galilee.    In  46  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Code-Syria.    After  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported  Cassius : 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria,  in  41. 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favor,  and  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  his  object    In  40  be  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus  a  decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him 
king  of  Juchea.    He  supported  Antony  in  the 
civil  war  against  Octavhujus ;  but  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  (81)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octav- 
vianus  and  confirmed  in  his  kingdom.    Daring 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  he   cultivated  win 
assiduity  the  friendship  of  Augustus  and   his 
counsellor  Agrippa,  ana  enjoyed  the  highest  fa- 
vor both  of  the  one  and  the  other.    He  possess- 
ed a  jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  passions. 
He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mariamne, 
whom  he  suspected,  without  cause,  of  adultery, 
and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love ;  and 
at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  bv^  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulos. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
was  vigorous ;  and  he  was  both  feared  and  re- 
spected by  bis  subjects  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions.   He  especially  loved  to  display  his  pow- 
er and  munificence  by  costly  and  splendid  pub- 
lic works.    He  commenced  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  while 
he  converted  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast  into 
a  magnificent  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Oosarea.    He  adorned  these  new  cities  with 
temples,  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  other  build- 
ings in  the  Greek  style ;  and  be  even  ventured 
to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  an 
amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign   Jesus  Cheist 
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vu  born ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  bis  death- 
bed that  be  ordered  that  massacre  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem  which  is  recorded  by  the 
Evangelist  (Matth,  ii,  18).  He  died  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seven- 
tieth of  his  age,  B.O.  4." — 2.  Hkeodkb  Antipas, 
sod  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samar- 
itan, obtained  the  tetrarohy  of  Galilee  and  Perasa 
on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dca  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaus. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-broth- 
er, Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the 
Jewish  law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He 
had  been  previously  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in 
disgust  at  this  new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon 
invaded  the  dominions  of  Antipas,  and  defeat- 
ed the  army  which  was  opposed  to  him.  In 
AD.  38,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Antipas 
went  to  Borne  to  solicit  from  Caligula  the  title 
of  king,  which  had  just  been  bestowed  upon  his 
nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ;  but,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in  the  favor  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was  deprived  of 
his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Lyons  (89) ; 
he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Spain,  where 
he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who  imprison- 
ed and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
reproached  him  with  bis  unlawful  connection 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that 
Obbist  was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account 
of  his  supposed  Galilean  origin. — 3.  Hebodxs 
Agsifpa.  Vid  Agbippa. — t.  Brother  of  Herod 
Agrippa  L,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
from  Claudius  at  the  request  of  Agrippa,  41. 
After  the  death  of  Agdppa  (44),  Claudius  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.  He  died  in  48, 
when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed  by  Claudius 
upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. — 6.  Ha- 
eodes  A-rncos,  the  rhetorician.     Vid  Atticus. 

HgaoDiAHoa  ('HpuoWof).  1.  An  historian, 
who  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  M. 
Aurehus  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Gonlianus  III.  (AD.  180-2881  He  himself  in- 
forms us  that  the  events  of  this  period  had  oc- 
curred in  bis  own  lifetime ;  but  beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  had  Thueydides  before  him  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  composition 
ef  his  work,  like  him,  introducing  here  and 
there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary. 
In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  chronolo- 
gy, his  narrative  is  in  the  main  truthful  and  im- 
partial. Edited  by  Irmisch,  Lips,  1789-1806, 
I  vols,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826. — 2.  J&ilvs 
HiaenLUros,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
ntarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  Apollonius 
Dysoolns  (rid.  AroLLoimn,  No.  4),  and  was  born 
at  Alexandre*.  From  that  place  he  removed 
to  Borne,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror iL  Aureuus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have 
embraced  not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those 

•  The  death  of  Herod  took  plaoo  is  the  eame  year  with 
the  actual  birth  of  Chriet,  at  u  mentioned  above,  hut  it  ii 
wall  kawwa  thatthii  ii  to  be  plaood  foor  roan  bofora  the 
sate  ia  general  nee  aa  the  Chriitiaa  era. 


subjects  now  included  in  the  etymological  pot 
tion  of  grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  subsequent  grammnriiiua  was  vuiy 
great  Priscian  styles  hhn  maximut  auotor  arltt 
grammaticce.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  v  riv- 
er ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to 
us  complete,  though  several  extracts  from  them 
are  preserved  by  later  grammarians. 

Hfcaonxous  ('Hpodutof).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a 
grammarian,  was  one  ,of  the  immediate  sue 
cessors  of  Crates  of  Mallus,  and  au  opponent  of 
the  followers  of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  be 
wrote  an  epigram,  which  is  still  extant  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  A  celebrated 
physician  of  Selymbria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the 
fifth  century  B.0,  and  was  one  of  the  tutors  of 
Hippocrates. 

Hxadotaum  ('HpooujOOf),  of  Heraclea,  in  Pon- 
tus,  a  contemporary  of  Hecatams  and  Pbere- 
eydes,  about  B.C.  610,  wrote  a  work  on  Her- 
cules and  his  exploits. 

HiBODort's  (HpoioTOf).  1.  A  Greek  historian, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Caria,  B.C.  484.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family  at  Halioarnassus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo;  and  the 
epic  poet  Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations. 
Herodotus  left  his  native  city  at  an  early  age, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halioarnassus, 
who  put  to  death  Panyasis.  He  probably  set- 
tled at  Samoa  for  some  time,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect;  but  he  spent 
many  years  in. his  extensive  travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently. At  a  later  time  he  returned  to  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  expelling 
Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  conten- 
tions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rant, Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  at* 
tacks  of  one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon 
he  again  left  Halicarnassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii, 
in  Italy,  where  he  died.  Whether  he  aooom- 
panied  the  first  colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or 
followed  them  a  few  years  afterward,  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  and  can  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  probable,  from  a 
passage  in  bis  work,  that  he  was  at  Athens  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war 
(431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Herod- 
otus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympin,  which  was  received  with  such  uni- 
versal applause  that  the  nine  books  of  the  work 
were  in  consequence  honored  with  the  names 
of  the  nine  muses.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
the  young  Thueydides  was  present  at  this  reci- 
tation, and  was  moved  to  tears.  But  this  cele- 
brated story,  which  rests  spun  the  authority  of 
Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for  many  rea- 
sons. Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at 
the  Panatbenasa  at  Athens  in  446  or  446,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  ten  tal- 
ents. It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
work  at  Thurii,  when  be  was  advanced  in  years) 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  be  waa  sev- 
enty-seven years  of  age,  since  he  mentions  the 
revolt  of  the  Medea  against  Darius  Notbuf,  and 
the  death  of  Amyrtcus,  events  which  belong  to 
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Ill*  yean  409  and  408.  Though  the  work  of 
Herodotus  was  probably  not  written  till  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it  during  a  great  part  of  his  life.  It 
was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he  under- 
took his  extensive  travels  through  Greece  and 
foreign  countries,  and  his  work  contains  on 
almost  every  page  the  results  of  his  personal 
observations  and  inquiries.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  town  of  any  importance  in  Qreece  Proper 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  familiar  ;  and  at  many  places 
in  Greece,  such  as  Samoa,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes,  lis  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time. 
The  sites  of  the  great  battles  between  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermop- 
vltB,  Salamis,  and  Platsate,  were  well  known  to 
him ;  and  on  Xerxes's  line  of  march  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Athens,  there  was  probably  not  a 

Elaoe  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
te  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not 
only  in  the  .dSgeau,  but  even  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  as  Zacyntbus.  Further  north  in 
Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian 
tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the 
cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbataiia,  and  Susa.  He 
•pent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as  far 
south  as  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  all  the  wonden  of  Egypt,  and  the  aocuracy 
of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites 
the  astonishment  of  travellen  in  that  country. 
From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excur- 
sions to  the  east  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  west 
into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which  was 
well  known  to  him.  The  object  of  his  work  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity 
between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times. 
He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to 
come  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known 
to  have  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give  a  full  his- 
tory of  Croesus  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 

Sun  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The 
tory  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into 
Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  toe  details  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
BeytUa  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  mean 
time  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia 
and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account  of  this  In- 
surrection is  followed  by  the  history  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  the  Persians;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a  regular 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks, 
B.C.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  bis  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  foil  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work, 
for  on*  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work 
•bus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epio 
poem.  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  reli- 
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gious  sentiment  Herodotus  shows  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  every  thing  which  he 
conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred 
or  religious  mystery.  In  order  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of 
Herodotus,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
parts  in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  obser- 
vations and  those  in  which  he  merely  repeats 
what  he  was  told  by  priests  and  others.  In 
the  latter  case  he  was  undoubtedly  often  de- 
ceived ;  but  whenever  be  speaks  from  his  own 
observations,  he  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness 
and  accuracy ;  and  the  more  the  eountries  which 
he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modern 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority 
been  established.  Many  things  which  used  to 
be  laughed  ■*  *•  impossible  or  paradoxical  are 
found  now  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
truth.  The  dialect  in  which  be  wrote  is  the 
Ionic,  intermixed  with  epio  or  poetical  expres- 
sions, and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms.  The  excellences  of  his  style  consist  in 
its  antique  and  epic  ooloring,  its  transparent 
clearness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the  narrative. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of  Herodo- 
tus, there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity  who 
attacked  him  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work;  and  there  is  still 
extant  a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled 
"  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  full  of  the 
most  futile  aocusations  of  every  kind.  Tha 
best  editions  of  Herodotus  are  by  Schweigban- 
ser,  Argentor.,  1806,  often  reprinted ;  by  Gais- 
ford,  Oxoa,  1824 ;  and  by  Bahr,  Lips,  1880— 
2.  A  Greek  physician,  who  practiced  at  Rome 
with  great  reputation,  about  AD.  100.  Ha 
wrote  some  medical  works,  which  are  several 
times  quoted  by  Galea — 8.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, a  Dative  either  of  Tarsus  or  Philadel 
phia,  taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

HxaodrdLUi  or  Hero  ('Ilpuav  iroXif,  'H/xi :  io 
the  Old  Testament;  Baamses  or  Barneses!: 
ruins  near  Abou-Kcthtdf),  the  capital  of  the 
Nomas  HeroopolHes  or  Arsinoites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert  easjt 
of  the  Delta,  upon  the  eanal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  western  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopolitieus  (cuAtro* 
'Hpuuv,  'Hpoonoterqc  or  -trucor).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 

[HaadPHAHTVS  ('Hotyarro-),  tyrant  at  Part* 
urn  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaapis.] 

HkbothImjb  (TIp6f<Xof),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chal- 
cedon  in  Bithynia,  was  a  pupil  of  Praxagorat, 
and  lived  at  Alexandre*  under  the  first  Ptol- 
emy, who  reigned  EC.  828-286.  Here  he  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He 
seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  studied  nnt 
merely  from  the  dissection  of  «nim.l«  but  also 
from  that  of  human  bodies.  He  is  even  ta'd  to 
have  carried  his  ardor  in  his  anatomies!  pur- 
suits so  far  as  to  have  dissected  criminals  iJive. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  and  ana- 
tomical works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles 
and  a  few  fragments  remain.  .Tvese  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Man,  Dt  Htropiilh 
Vita,  <tc.,  Gotting-  1840. 
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HKiosrraATcs  CHpoorpaToc),  an  Ephesian,  let 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Epbe- 
sus  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born,  B.O.  856.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to 
immortalize  himself.  The  Epheaians  passed  a 
decree  condemning  his  name  to  oblivion ;  but 
it  baa  been,  as  might  have  'been  expected, 
banded  down  by  history. 

Haass  ("Epoti),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sister 
of  Agraulos,  was  beloved  by  Mercury  (Hermes), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus. 
Respecting  her  story,  vid.  Aoraulos.  At  Ath- 
ens sacrifices  were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maid- 
en* who  carried  the  vessels  containing  the  li- 
bation (ipari)  were  called  ttfnj+Spoi. 

HjbsuIa,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  by  the  Roman*  in 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus 
after  death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hersilia  bis 
wife  became  a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some 
writers,  however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of 
Hostns,  grandfather  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 

Hektha  (containing  probably  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  words  earth,  erde),  the  goddess  of 
the  earth  among  toe  ancient  Germans 

Uskuli  or  Eauu,  a  powerful  German  race, 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandi- 
navia, but  they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (A.D.  262), 
when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Goths,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with  which  he  in- 
vaded Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Attila 
(463)  a  portion  of  the  Heruli  united  with  other 
German  tribes ;  and  under  the  command  of 
Odoaser,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  Heru- 
Kan,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed 
a  powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroy- 
ed by  the  Laqgobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of 
the  Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle 
in  Pannoeia,  an.1  they  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

HialoBca  CHoiotoe )  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess 
little  authentic  information.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  rep- 
resents the  Ionic  school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor, 
so  Heaiod  represents  the  Boeotian  school  of 
poetry,  which  spread  over  Phocis  and  Eubcea. 
The  only  points  of  resemblanoe  between  the 
two  schools  consist  in  their  versification  and  di- 
alect. In  other  respects  they  entirely  differ. 
The  Homeric  school  takes  for  its  subjects  the 
restless  activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the 
Hesiodio  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits 
«rf  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
apous  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century 
later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about  B.O.  876. 
We  learn  front  his  own  poem  on  Work*  and 
JDag*  that  be  was  born  in  the  village  of  Asora 
ia  Boeotia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated 
aVemtiM  jEolian  Cyme  ia  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  involved  in  a  dis- 
part* with  bi<  brother  Parses  about  his  small 
pstrinMmy,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  his 
ttswasr.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orohomenos, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    This 


is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  life 
of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  hiB  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard 
the  tradition  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  eoutest 
with  Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Chalois  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Kiug 
Ampkidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or 
Deloa.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Aydv 
'Oiajpov  *oi  'HoioSov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  in  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering 
one  another.  The  following  works  were  attrib- 
uted to  Hesiod  in  antiquity :  1.  'Epya  or  "Epya 
not  i/tlpat,  Opera  et  Diet,  Work*  and  Day*.  It 
is  written  in  (he  most  homely  style,  with  scarce- 
ly any  poetical  imagery  or  ornament,  and  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  specimen 
of  didactio  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  politi- 
cal, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igatioa  It  would  further  seem  that  three  dis- 
tinct poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  via,  1.  The 
fable  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47-106) ;  2. 
On  the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  metals  (109-201);  and,  8.  A 
description  of  winter  (604-658).  2.  Qeoyovia,  a 
Theogony,  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod's  coun- 
trymen to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the 
whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of  genealogies, 
for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  na- 
ture there  appears  personified  in  the  character 
of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  concludes  with 
an  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  he- 
roes. 8.  'HoUu  or  ifoiai  fitydXai,  also  called 
KaruXoyoi  ywaiKuv,  Catalogue  of  Women.  This 
work  is  lost  It  oontained  accounts  of  the 
women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and 
had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the 
ruling  families  derived  their  origin.  4.  'Aoirtf 
'HpaicXeovf,  Shield  of  Herctdet,  which  is  extant, 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work  last  mention- 
ed. It  contains  a  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best 
edition  of  Hesiod  is  by  Gottling,  Gotha  and  Er- 
furt, 1848,  2d  ed 

HisioNZ  ("Hoiivv).  1.  Daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster, 
that  he  might  thus  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Hercules  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  bim  the 
horses  which  be  had  received  from  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  as  a  compensation  for  Ganymedea.  Her- 
cules killed  the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused 
to  keep  his  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took 
Troy,  Killed  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  to 
his  friend  and  companion  TeUvmon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Teueer.  Her  brother 
Priam  sent  Autenor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. — [2. 
Daughter  of  Ooeanus,  and  wife  of  Prometheus.] 
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HespebIa  ('Eairepia),  the  Western  land  (from 
t<mtpo{,  vetper),  the  Dame  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  west  of  Greece. 
In  imitation  of  them,  the  Boman  poets  gave  the 
name  of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  some- 
times called  ultima  Hetperia  (Hon,  farm,  i., 
86,  i\  to  distinguish  it  from  Italy,  which  they 
occasionally  called  Hetperia  Magna  (Virg,  jEiu, 
8,669.) 

HksfxbIdes  ('Eoxepiiec),  the  celebrated  guard- 
ians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave 
to  Juno  (Hera)  at  her  marriage  with  Jupiter 
Zeus.)  Their  parentage  is  differently  related. 
They  are  called  the  daughters  either  of  Night 
or  Erebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Oeto,  or  of  Atlas 
and  Hesperis  (whence  their  names  Atlantides 
or  Hesperides),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  mention- 
ed three  Hesperides,  viz.,  uEgle,  Arethuta,  and 
Hetperia;  others  four,  j£gle,  Erytheia,  Hestia, 
and  Arethuta;  and  others  again  seven.  The 
poets  describe  them  at  possessing  the  power  of 
sweet  song.  In  the  earliest  legends,  these 
nymphs  are  described  as  living  on  the  River 
Ooeanus,  in  the  extreme  west ;  but  the  later  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  their 
gardens  led  poets  and  geographers  to  different 
parte  of  Libya,  as  the  neighborhood  of  Cyrene, 
Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands  on  the  western  ooast 
of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in  watch- 
ing the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It 
was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.    ( Vid.  p.  868,  a.) 

HnraaiDUH  Insula.     Vtd  Hespebium. 

Hbspbbis.     Vid.  Berenice,  No.  6,  p.  143. 

HespeeIov  ('Eoiriptov,  'Earepov  icipac  :  now 
Oape  Verde  or  Cape  Roxo),  a  headland  on  the 
western  ooast  of  Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest 
point*  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
extended  along  that  coast  Near  it  was  a  bay 
called  Skins  Hesperius ;  and  a  day's  journey 
from  it  a  group  of  islands  called  Hespbbidum 
Insula,  wrongly  identified  by  some  with  the 
Fortunate  Insula: ;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands,  or,  more  properly,  the  Biuagot, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

[Hebpebibs  Sums.  Vid  Hespebium.] 
■  Hesperus  ('Eaircpof),  the  evening  star,  is 
called  by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Astrteus  and  Aurora 
(Eos).  He  was  also  regarded  as  the  same  as 
the  morning  star,  whence  both  Homer  and  He- 
siod call  him  the  bringerof  light  (fufAopoj).  A 
later  account  makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who 
was  fond  of  astronomy,  and  who  disappeared 
after  ascending  Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the 
stars.  He  was  worshipped  with  divine  honors, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  Surest  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  Roman*  designated  him  by  the 
Dames  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to  characterize 
him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

HestIa  ('Effria,  Ion.  'Iotiij),  called  Vbsta  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or,  rath- 
er, of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Croons)  and  Rhea, 
and,  according  to  common  tradition,  was  the 
first-born  of  Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of 
the  children  swallowed  by  Saturn  (Cronus). 
She  was  a  maiden  divinity  and  when  Apollo 
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and  Neptune  (Poseidon)  sued  for  her  hand,  sba 
swore  by  the  head  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  remain 
a  virgin  forever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked 
upon  as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver 
of  all  domestic  happiness ;  as  such  she  was  be- 
lieved to  dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house, 
and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  building  bouses. 
In  this  respect  she  often  appears  together  with 
Mercury  (Hermes),  who  was  likewise  a  deut 
penetratit.  Being  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar,  Hestia  had  a  share  in  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  the  gods.  Hence,  when  sacrifices 
were  offered,  she  was  invoked  first,  and  the 
first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  her. 
Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the  goddess  of 
the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was  the  sa- 
cred asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  family,  and  there- 
fore had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  pub- 
lie  hearth  usually  existed  in  the  prytanenm  of 
a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her  especial 
sanctuary  (tfuAa^of),  under  the  name  of  Pry- 
tanltit  (JlpvTavlTic),  with  a  statue  and  the  sacred 
hearth.  There,  as  at  a  private  hearth,  Hestia 
protected  the  suppliants.  When  a  colony  was 
sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fire  which  was 
to  burn  on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  from 
that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the  fire  of  her 
hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  by 
fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a  sa- 
cred hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
but  even  in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confound- 
ed Hestia  in  various  ways  with  other  divinities, 
such  as  Cybele,  Terra  (Gees),  Ceres  (Demeterl 
Proserpina  (Persephone),  and  Diana  (Artemis), 
There  were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia 
in  Greece,  since  every  prytaneum  was  in  reali- 
ty a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  and  since  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifices,  to  whatever  divinity  they 
were  offered,  belonged  to  her.  The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  coder  Vesta. 

[Hestlka  ('Eortata),  a  city  in  the  island  of 
Euoosa,  the  later  Obbus.) 

[Hestlsa  ('Eotuuo)  a  learned  lady  of  Alex- 
andria, who  wrote  a  book  in  explanation  of  the 
Iliad] 

HtsrueOrui  ('E<n  uuurjf ).  1.  The  northwest- 
ern part  of  Thessaly.  Vid  Thkssaua. — 2.  Or 
Histlsa,  a  district  in  Euboaa.     Vid.  Euboza. 

Hesyohius  CHcvfior).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek 
dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting 
his  personal   history  nothing  is  known,  but  h* 

C'ably  lived  about  A.D.  880.  The  work  is 
d,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus.  Hcsyebins  was  prob- 
ably a  pagan:  the  Christian  glosses  and  the 
references  to  Christian  writers  in  the  work  are 
interpolations  by  a  later  hand.  The  work  is 
one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  acooont  of 
its  explaining  the  words  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary  sad 
archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  whose  works) 
are  lost    The  arrangement  of  the  work,  how' 
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aver,  is  very  defective.  The  beat  edition  is 
by  Alberti,  completed  after  Alberti's  death  by 
Ruhnken.  Lngd.  Bat,  1746-1766,  2  Tola.  foL— 
J.  Of  Miletus,  sumamed  lUuttru,  from  some 
sffiee  which  he  held,  lived  about  AD.  540,  and 
irfote,  1.  An  Onomattieon,  or  aooount  of  illus- 
trious men,  published  by  Orelli,  Lips,  1820.  2. 
A,  Chronica*,  or  synoptical  view  of  universal  his- 
tory, in  six  parts,  from  the  reign  of  Belus,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  the 
death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Anast&sius  L, 
AD.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  ao- 
oount of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

HetuoClum,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii. 

Hibebnia,  also  called  Ikbhx,  Ivekma  or  Jo- 
vuu4  ('Upvn,  'It/wic  vqooe,  'lovtpvia),  the  island 
of  Ireland,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  southern  coast,  call- 
ed Juverni  ('lovepvot)  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  orig- 
inal name  was  probably  Bergion  or  Vergion.  It 
•  mentioned  by  Cmsar,  and  is  frequently  spoken 
of  by  subsequent  writers ;  but  the  Romans  never 
made  any  attempt  to  conquer  the  island,  though 
they  obtained  some  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried  on 
between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must 
have  derived  bis  information  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  British  merchants,  who  visited  its 
•oasts.  Ptolemy  gives  rather  a  long  list  of  its 
promontories,  rivers,  tribes,  and  towns. 

HicxsU.     Vid.  Mow*.  Iiracrua. 

[Hicbtaojj  CIkctuuv),  son  of  the  Trojan  long 
Laomedon,  and  brothor  of  Priam.] 

Hicktas  ('Uiras  or  'lutnis ).  1.  A  Syracusan, 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and 
Timoleon.  He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Dion, 
after  whose  death  (B.C.  858)  his  wife  Arete 
aad  his  sister  Aristomache  plaoed  themselves 
under  the  care  of  Hicetas;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded, notwithstanding,  to  consent  to  their  de- 
struction. A  few  years  later  be  became  tyrant 
of  LeootinL  He  carried  on  war  against  the 
younger  Diooysius,  whom  be  defeated,  and  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city,  except 
the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon, 
aad  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  but 
be  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon, 
SI9  or  388.-2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and 
that  of  Pyrrhus.  He  defeated  Phintias,  tyrant 
af  Agrigentum,  and  was  himself  defeated  by 
the  Carthaginians  After  a  reign  of  nine  years 
(288-279),  he  was  expelled  from  Syracuse. — 8. 
Of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

Hiexfsai.  1.  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  grandson  of  Mssimssa,  was  murder- 
ed by  Jugurtha  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
EC.  118. — 2.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part 
af  Numidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Abenobarbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in 
Africa,  but  waa  restored  by  Pompey  in  81. 
Hiempsal  wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  lan- 
guage, which  are  cited  by  Sallust  (Jug,  17). 

HribuL    1.  Ftdl  jEolls.    2.  Vid.  JSoatzs. 

HHaXroua  ('ItpdwoXicX.  1.  (Now  Bamiwk- 
str%  a  city  of  Oreat  Fhrygia,  near  the  Mav 
<l 


ander,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its  tern 
pie  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Colossm  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an  early  seat  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  St  Paul's 
JSpittle  to  the  Colottiam  (iv,  18). — 2.  Formerly 
Bambtck  (Ba/iSixti :  now  Bamtmeh  or  Membifi, 
a  city  in  the  northeast  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

[HiraAPiTNA  ('ltpdirvTva,  in  Dio  Cats,  1tp6- 
nvava:  'Itpanevrvioe :  now  Girapietra),  a  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Corybantes.] 

[Hixao.     Vid.  HuaoN.] 

HnaooLxs  ('Iepo*Aifr).  1.  A  Greek  rhetori- 
cian of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  B.C.  100, 
and  was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Mono- 
cles, by  the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory. — 2.  Gov- 
ernor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexan- 
dres, is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  insti- 
gators of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  un- 
der Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the 
Christians,  entitled  Aoyoj  jtXaXijdeis  ltpoc  rodf 
Xptartavoit,  of  which  we  may  form  an  idea  from 
the  aooount  of  Lactantius  and  the  refutation 
which  Eusebius  wrote  against  it  We  see  from 
these  writers  that  Hierocles  attacked  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  put 
him  on  an  equality  with  Apollomus  of  Tyana. — 
8.  A  New  Platonist,  who  lived  at  Alexandre* 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He  wrote, 
1.  A  oommentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Py- 
thagoras, in  which  he  endeavors  to  give  an  in- 
telligible aooount  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythag- 
oras. Published  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1709, 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A  work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man'* 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  in  seven  books.  The  work  is  lost,  but 
some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Photius. 
3.  An  ethical  work  on  justice,  on  reverence  to- 
ward the  gods,  parents,  relations,  <tc,  which 
bore  the  title  TH  ftMco^ov/ieva,  This  work  is 
also  lost,  but  there  are  several  extracts  from  it 
in  Stobmus.  The  extant  work,  entitled  'Aare'ta, 
a  collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist  The 
work  is  of  no  merit— 4.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  XwUdn- 
Hot,  that  is,  The  Travelling  Companion,  intend" 
ed  as  a  hand-book  for  travellers  through  the 
provinces  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  per- 
haps written  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen 
tury  of  our  era.  It  contains  a  list  of  sixty  ep 
arcnin  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  towns, 
with  brief  descriptions.  Published  by  Wessel- 
ing,  in  Veteran  Romanorum  Jtineraria,  Amster- 
dam, 1735. 

HiiaoN  ('Iepuv  ).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B. 
0. 478-467),  waa  son  of  Dinomenes  and  brother 
of  Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereign- 
ty. In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Theron  of  Agrigentnm, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  Mother 
Polyzelus,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But 
Hieron  a'terward  ooncluded  a  peace  with  The- 
ron, and  became  reconciled  to  his  brother  Poly- 
xelus.  After  the  death  of  Theron  in  472,  he 
carried  on  war  against  his  son  Thrasydteus, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  ex- 
pelled from  Agrigentum  But  by  far  the  most 
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important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  great 
victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Etruscan 
fleet  near  Cunun  (474),  and  which  appears  to 
have  effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of 
that  nation.  Hieron  died  at  Cataua  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  467.  His  govern- 
ment was  much  more  despotio  than  that  of  his 
brother  Gelon.  Be  maintained  a  large  guard 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  employed  numerous 
spies  and  informers.  He  was,  however,  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
and  bis  court  became  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  philosophers  of  the  day. 
iEschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  took  up  their 
abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  associating  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  Xenophanes,  Epicnar- 
mus,  and  Simonides.  His  intimacy  with  the 
latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.  His  love  of  mag- 
nificence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great 
contests  of  the  Ureciau  games,  and  his  victories 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi  have  been  immortalized 
by  Pindar.— 2.  King  of  Syracuse  (B.C.  270-216), 
was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  a  noble  Syraousau, 
descended  from  the  great  Gelon,  but  his  moth- 
er was  a  female  servant  When  Pyrrhus  left 
Sicily  (275),  Hieron,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  that  monarch,  was  de- 
clared general  by  the  Syracusan  army.  He 
strengthened  his  power  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leptines,  at  that  time  the  most  influen- 
tial citizen  at  Syracuse ;  and  after  his  defeat  of 
the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
from  Sicily ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favor  of  that  people,  Hie- 
ron concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans.  But  having  been  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  them  in  the  following  year  (268),  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained  possession  of  the  whole 
southeast  of  Sicily,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  as  far  as  Tauromenium.  From  this  time 
tai  his  death,  a  period  of  little  less  than  half  a 
century,  Hieron  continued  the  steadfast  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a  policy  of  which  his 
subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  aud  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy 
losses  which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  second  Punic  war  did  not 
shake  his  fidelity  ;  and  after  their  great  defeats, 
he  sent  them  large  supplies  of  corn  and  auxiliary 
troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  His  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  be  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon 
the  financial  department  of  his  administration 
it  attested  by  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of 
eorn  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Leget  ffieronica,  were  retained 
by  the  Romans  when  they  reduced  Sicily  to  a 
province.  He  adorned  the  city  of  Syracuse 
with  many  public  works.  His  power  and  mag- 
nificence were  ceb&r&ted  by  Theocritus  in  bis 
sixteenth  Idyl.  Huron  had  only  one  son,  Ge- 
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'  Ion,  who  died  shortly  before  his  father.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

HiSr0.svmi:b  ('Upuvv/wA  1.  Of  Cardia,  prob 
ably  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  828) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumenes.  In  tb» 
last  battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonos 
(316),  Hieronymus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antig- 
onus,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to 
whose  service  he  henoeforth  attached  himself. 
After  the  death  of  Antigonus  (801),  Hieronyaus 
continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  sou  De- 
metrius, and  was  appointed  by  the  latter  gov- 
ernor of  Boeotia,  after  his  first  conquest  of 
Thebes,  292.  He  continued  unshaken  in  his 
attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his  son,  Antig- 
onus Gonatas,  after  him.  It  appears  that  it 
survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  a',  the  advanced  age 
of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  tit 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  oome 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  by  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the 
history  of  Alexander's  successors.  We  are  told 
that  Hieronymus  displayed  partiality  to  Antigo- 
nus and  Demetrius,  and,  in  consequence,  treated 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  with  great  injustice. 
— 2.  King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Hieron  Ii,  B.O.  216,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  Carthaginian 
party  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
which  his  grandfather  had  maintained  for  so 
many  years.  He  was  assassinated  after  a  snort 
reign  of  only  thirteen  months. — 8.  Of  Rhodes, 
commonly  called  a  peripatetic,  though  Cicero 
questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  He  held  the 
highest  good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain 
and  trouble,  and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known 
as  Saint  Jkbome,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of* 
the  Christian  fathers,  was  born  at  Stridon,  a 
town  upon  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  about  A.D.  840.  His  father  sent  him  to 
Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  where 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  and  suc- 
cess to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  rhet- 
oric, and  to  the  different  branches  of  philosophy, 
enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom 
was  Julius  Donatus.  Vid.  Dohatob.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  went  to  Gaul,  where  be 
remained  some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  various  countries  in  the  East.  At  An- 
tioch  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady, 
and  on  his  recovery  he  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  the  world.  In  874  he  retired  to  the  desert 
of  Chalcis,  lying  between  Antioch  and  the  En 
phrates,  where  he  passed  four  years,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  most  rigid  observances  of  monk- 
ish ascetism,  but  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  In  879  he  was  ordafaed  a 
presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Paulinus.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  882  he  ac- 
companied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  the  Pope  Damnsua.  He 
remained  at  Rome  three  years,  and  (here  labor- 
ed in  proclaiming  the  glory  and  merit  ot  a  eon- 
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templative  Hfe  and  monastic  discipline.  He 
had  many  enthusiastic  disciples  amoug  the  Ro- 
man ladies,  but  the  influence  which  he  exercis- 
ed over  them  excited  the  hatred  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  exposed  him  to  attacks  against  his 
character.  Accordingly,  be  left  Borne  in  888, 
having  lost  his  patron  Damans  in  the  preceding 
Tear,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rich  widow  Paula, 
her  daughter  Eustochium,  and  a  number  of  de- 
Tout  maidens,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula 
erected  four  monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and 
one  for  monks,  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  AD.  420.  Jerome  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  most  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
are  his  Commentaries  on  the  various  books  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  also  translated  into  Latin 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  his  translation 
is  in  substance  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  by 
Jerome  directly  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 'formed 
by  him  out  of  the  old  translations,  carefully  cor- 
rected from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome  like- 
wise translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  which  be  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down 
to  AD.  878.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of 
the  Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his 
familiarity  with  ancient  history  and  philosophy, 
and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  scenery  of  the  East,  enabled  him  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  In  his 
controversial  works  he  is  vehement  and  dog- 
matical. His  language  is  exceedingly  pure,  bear- 
ing ample  testimony,  to  the  diligence  with  which 
he  must  have  studied  the  choicest  models.  The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome  are  the 
Benedictine,  Paris,  6  vols,  foL,  1698-1706,  and 
that  by  Vallarei,  Veroa,  11  vols.foL,  1784-1742; 
reprinted  Venet,  11  vols.  4to,  1766. 

Hiiads&LfMA.     Vid.  Jerusalem. 

Hulling.  1.  A  Christian  writer,  was  born 
of  pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  place,  A.D.  860.  From  this  time  be  de- 
voted all  bis  energies  to  check  the  progress  of 
Arianiam,  which  was  making  rapid  strides  in 
Gaol  He  became  so  troublesome  to  the  Ari- 
aas,  that  they  induced  the  Emperor  Constantius 
in  8S6  to  banish  him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allow- 
ed to  return  to  Gaul  about  861,  and  died  in  his 
diocese  in  868.  Several  of  his  works  have 
eocM  down  to  us.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
polemical  treatises  against  the  Arians  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Constant,  Paris.  1698, 
forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  Scipio  Maffei,  Veroa.  1780. — 2.  Bish- 
op of  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Honoratus  in 
that  diocese,  AD.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Honoratus  and  a  few  other 


HnixviSNia.     Vid.  Giucania,  p.  827,  a. 

HnefaiA  ('Ifupa).  1.  (Now  JFlume  Salto,)  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  at 
one  time  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  the    Carthaginians  and   Syraousans,  receives 


near  Etma  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and  hence 
has  salt  water  as  far  as  its  mouth. — 2.  A  smaller 
river  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  flows  into  the  sea 
between  the  towns  of  Himera  and  Thermos. — 
8.  ('liupeUo^),  a  celebrated  Greek  city  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Himera  (No.  2),  was  founded  by  the 
Chaleidians  of  Zancle,  BO.  648,  and  afterward 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidian) 
and  partly  Doric.  AUbut  660,  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbors,  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  in  whose  jjower  it  appears  to  have 
remained  till  ha  deatn.  At  a  later  time  (500) 
we  find  Himera  governed  by  a  tyrant  Terillus, 
who  was  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum. 
Terillus  thereupon  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  anxious  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence in  Sicily,  sent  a  powerful  army  into 
8i<rily  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar.  The 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Himera  by  the  united  forces  of  Theron 
and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  (480).  Himera 
was  now  governed  by  Thrasydajus,  the  son  of 
Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father ;  but  the  in- 
habitants having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with 
settlers  from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Do- 
rian origin.  After  the  death  of  Theron  (472), 
Himera  recovered  its  independence,  and  for  the 
next  sixty  years  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Sicily.  It  assisted  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians  in  416.  In  409  it  was  taken  by 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  who,  to  revenge  the 
great  defeat  which  the  Carthaginians  had  suf- 
fered before  this  town,  levelled  it  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inhabitants.  Hi- 
mera was  never  rebbilt;  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  River  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  warm  me- 
dicinal spring  in  its  neighborhood,  was  called 
Thirmji  (Otpfiat :  Otp/iiTJK,  Thermitanus  :  now 
Termini).  Here  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Himera  were  allowed  to  settle. 
The  Romans,  who  highly  prized  the  warm 
springs  of  Thernue,  permitted  the  town  to  retain 
its  own  constitution ;  and  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony.  The  poet  Stesichorus  was  born  at  the 
ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant  Agatboclea  at 
Thernue. 

Hixiafus  (tyipior),  a  celebrated  Greek  soph- 
ist, was  born  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  studied 
at  Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  the 
celebrated  Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzea  In  362  the  Emperor  Julian  invited 
him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  bis  sec- 
retary. He  returned  to  Athens  in  868,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Himerhis  was  a 
pagan ;  but  he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings 
any  animosity  against  the  Christians.  There  were 
extant  in  tbe  time  of  Pbotius  seventy-one  orations 
by  Himerius ;  bnt  of  these  only  twenty-four  have 
come  down  to  us  complete.  Edited  by  Weras- 
dorf,  Gottingen,  1790. 

Himiloo  ('I/iIXkuv).    1.   A  Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gadet 
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toward  the  north,  along  the  western  shores  of 
Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  Uanno  undertook 
bis  voyage  to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. Via.  Hanno,  No.  10.  Hhnilco  represent- 
ed that  his  further  progress  was  prevented  by 
the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  sea- 
weed, and  by  the  absence  of  wind.  His  voyage 
is  said  to  have  lasted  four  months,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended.  Per- 
haps it  was  intentionally  wrapped  in  obscurity 
by  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans.— 2.  Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together 
with  Hannibal,  son  of  Oisco  (vid  Hannibal, 
No.  1),  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily,  and.  laid 
siege  to  Agrigentum,  B.0.  406.  Hannihal  died 
before  Agrigentum  of  a  pestilence,  which  broke 
out  in  the  camp;  and  Himiloo,  now  left  sole 
general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eight  months.  At  a  later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. In  895  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse ;  but  while  pressing  the  siege 
of  the  city,  a  pestilence  carried  off  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  men.  In  this  weakened  condition, 
Himilco  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Diony- 
sius, and  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  safety  by 
an  ignominious  capitulation.  Such  was  his 
grief  and  disappointment  at  this  termination  to 
the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return  to  Carthage, 
be  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary'  absti- 
nence.— 3.  The  Carthaginian  oommander  at  Lil- 
ybseum,  which  he  defended  with  skill  and  brav- 
ery when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  200. 
-—4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  214 
-21 2.-5.  Surnamed  Phailxas,  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  the  third  Punio  war. 
He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was 
liberally  rewarded. 

HippXma  (rd  lirxava),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Sicily,  near  Panorama. 

Hipfabchia  (lirirapxia),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.    (For  details,  vid  Cbatbb,  No.  3.) 

HiFi'AKCHUs  ('Iinrapxof).  1-  Son  of  Pisiatra- 
tus.  Fid  PiaiSTBATiDiK. — 2.  A  celebrated  Greek 
astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Nioa»  in  Bithynia, 
and  flourished  B.0.  160-145.  He  resided  both 
at  Rhodes  and  Alexandres  He  was  the  true 
father  of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that 
rank  among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  which  it  has  always  since  preserved. 
He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated 
the  means  of  solving  all  triangles,  rectilinear 
and  spherical.  He  constructed  a  table  of  chords, 
of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we 
make  of  our  sines.  He  made  more  observa- 
tions than  bis  predecessors,  and  understood 
them  better.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or 
the  mode  of  representing  the  starry  heavens 
upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions  of 

Sroblems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also 
le  father  of  true  geography,  by  bis  happy  idea 
of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn 
from  the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; 
that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method 
of  eclipses  was  the  only  one  by  which  differ- 
ences of  meridians  could  be  determined.  The 
catalogue  which  Hipparohus  constructed  of  the 
stars  is  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 
Hipparchus  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are 
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all  lost  with  the  exception  of  hie  commenta- 
ry on  the  phenomena  of  Aratus. 

Htppabinus  ('liriraptvos).  1.  A  Syracusan, 
father  of  Dion  and  AristAmacbe,  supported  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  his  daughter  Aris- 
tomache. — 2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the 

E receding,  threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a 
Duse,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  ha 
father  attempted,  by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of 
the  dissolute  habits  which  he  had  acquired  while 
under  the  power  of  Dionysius. — 3.  Son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache,  daughter  of 
No.  1,  succeeded  Callippus  in  the  tyranny  of 
Syracuse,  B.C.  352.  He  was  assassinated  after 
reigning  only  two  years. 

HippJUis  ('linrapif :  now  Camarina),  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Camarina. 

Hippasos  (*Imra<rof),  of  Metapontum  or  Cre- 
tan, in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  Pythagoreans, 
held  the  element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
tilings.  In  consequence  of  his  making  known 
the  sphere,  consisting  of  twelve  pentagons, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  » 
secret,  he  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sea  at 
an  impious  man. 

Hifpia  and  Hippius  ('lmzia  and  Imrtof,  OJ 
liriretor),  in  Latin  Equttttr  and  Mguettri*,  but 
names  of  several  divinities,  as  of  Juno  (Hera 
and  Minerva  (Athena),  of  Neptune  (Poseidon 
and  of  Mars  (Ares) ;  and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortran 
and  Venus. 

Hippias  ('IJTTriOf).  1.  Son  of  Pisistratue.  Vid 
PisiSTBATiDiE. — 2.  The  Sophist,  was  a  nativt 
of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  Hit 
fellow-citizens  availed  themselves  of  his  abili 
ties  in  political  matters,  and  sent  him  on  a  dip 
lomatic  mission  to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  ever} 
respect  like  the  other  sophists  of  the  time.  Hi 
travelled  through  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  ao 
quiring  wealth  and  celebrity  by  teaching  ani 
public  speaking.  His  character  as  a  sophist, 
his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  arrogance,  are  well 
described  in  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato,  Mipjiuu 
major  and  Hippiat  minor.  Though  bis  knowl- 
edge was  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  he  bad 
paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry, 
music,  mathematics,  painting,  and  sculpture; 
and  he  must  even  have  acquired  some  practical 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  he  used  to  boast 
of  wearing  on  his  body  nothing  that  he  had  not 
made  with  his  own  hands,  such  as  his  seal-ring 
bis  cloak,  and  shoes.  He  possessed  great  fa 
eility  in  extempore  speaking ;  and  once  bis  van 
ity  led  him  to  declare  that  he  would  travel  W 
Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before  the  assemble* 
Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject  that  might  be 
proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  ('foxuv),  in  Africa.  1.  H.  RsqIub  ('I. 
PaotXiKoc :  ruins  near  Bonah),  a  city  on  the  ooast 
of  Numidia,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rubrica- 
tes ;  once  a  royal  residence,  and  afterward  cel- 
ebrated as  the  bishopric  of  St  Augustine. — 2. 
H.  DiAKSHTTOB  or  Zajutcs  ('L  dtdifivToc :  now  Si- 
terta),  a  city  on  the  northern  ooast  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugitana),  west  of  Uti- 
ea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Hippoaenais. — 8. 
A  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraeo- 
nensis,  south  of  Toletum. 

HlPPOCKNTAUBI.        Vid   ClNTACRL 
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HippocSok  ('IffTroicoov).  1.  Son  of  CEbftlus  and 
Batea.  After  bU  father's  death  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  Becure  the  king- 
dom to  himself;  but  Hercules  led  Tyndareus 
back,  and  slew  Hippocoon  and  his  sods.  Ovid 
(Met,  Tiil,  314)  mentions  the  sons  of  Hippocoon 
among  the  Calydonian  hunters.— [2.  A  Thra- 
eian,  follower  of  Rhesus  in  the  Trojan  war. — 
S.  Son  of  Hyrtacus,  a  companion  of  ./Eneas,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Anehises.] 

Hippocrates  ('In-jro/cour^c).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
tistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthe- 
nes,  the  legislator,  and  grandfather,  through  bis 
daughter  Agaristc,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles. 
— 3.  An  Athenian,  bod  of  Xanthippus  and  broth- 
er of  Pericles.  He  had  three  sous,  who,  as  well 
is  their  father,  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
as  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  devoid  of  edu- 
cation.— 1.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ariphron,  com- 
manded the  Athenians,  B.C.  424,  when  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeotians  at  the  battle 
»f  Delium. — 5.  A  Lacedsemonian,  served  under 
UiDdarus  on  the  Asiatic  coast  in  41 0,  and,  after 
the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at  Cyzicus,  became  com- 
mander of  the  fleet — 6.  A  Sicilian,  succeeded 
his  brother  Oleander  as  tyrant  of  G-jla,  498. 
His  reign  was  prosperous ;  and  be  extended  his 
power  over  several  other  cities  of  Sicily.  He 
died  hi  491,  while  besieging  Hybla. — 7.  A  Sicil- 
ian, brother  of  Efictdes. — 8.  The  most  cele- 
brated physician  of  antiquity.  He  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Cos  about  B.C.  460.  He  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadie,  and  was  the 
son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
Bis  mother's  name  was  Phffinarete,  who  was 
•aid  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was 
instructed  in  medical  science  by  bis  father  and 
by  Herodicua,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
a  pupil  of  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  wrote, 
taught,  and  practiced  his  profession  at  borne; 
travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Greece ;  and  died  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  about 
$57,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  bad  two  sons,  Tbes- 
sslus  and  Dracon,  and  a  son-in-law,  Polybus, 
all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion. These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which 
we  know  respecting  the  life  of  Hippocrates ;  but 
to  these  later  writers  have  added  a  large  collec- 
tion of  stories,  many  of  which  are  clearly  fabu- 
lous. Thus  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague 
tt  Athens  by  burning  fires  throughout  the  city, 
by  suspending  cbaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the 
ok  of  an  antidote.  It  is  also  related  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  invited 
Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  assistance  during  a 
time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hippocrates  refused 
his  request  on  the  ground  of  Ins  being  the  en- 
emy of  his  country.  The  writings  which  have 
eome  down  to  as  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  composed  by  several  different  persons,  and 
are  of  very  different  merit  They  are  more  than 
sixty  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are 
certainly  genuine.  They  are :  1.  Tlpoyvaorucov, 
Prcaiotionei  or  Prognotticon.  2.  'Aiopicr/ioi,  Apho- 
rism*. 3.  'Evidr/fiiuv  BiSTUa,  De  Morbit  Popula- 
n'ous  (cr  Epidcmiorum).  4.  Xlepl  Ajainjf  'Ofeuv, 
De  Ral'wmc  Victu* in  MorKi  Aeutit, or  De  Diata 


Acwtorum,  6.  Tlepl  'kipuv,  Tderrov,  Torov,  JJ» 
Aere,  Aqui*,  et  Loeit.  6.  Utpl  tuv  hi  Ke^aAf 
I  Tpu/taruv,  De  Vapitit  Vulneribtu.  Some  of  the 
other  works  were  perhaps  written  by  Hippo- 
crates ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
I  composed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many 
!  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The 
ancient  physicians  wrote  numerous  comment- 
I  aries  on  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  eomment- 
I  aries  of  Galea  Hippocrates  divided  the  causes 
of  disease  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one 
comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  cli- 
mates, water,  situation,  Ac,  and  the  other  the 
influence  of  food,  exercise,  Ac.  He  considered 
that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 
succeeded  one  another  throughout  the  year, 
the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the 
period.  He  supposed  thai  the  four  fluids  or 
humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile)  were  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease; that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combination  (or  crarit)  of  these,  and  that,  when 
this  erasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence; that,  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  that 
was  proceeding  favorably,  these  humors  under- 
went a  certain  change  in  quality  (or  coction), 
which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
nutter,  or  cririt;  and  that  these  crises  had  a 
tendency  to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods, 
which  were  hence  called  "critical  days.  Hip- 
pocrates was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only 
had  had  great  experience,  but  who  also  knew 
bow  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account;  and  the 
number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms 
that  we  meet  with  in  his  writings,  some  of 
which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art 
is  long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  no- 
toriety, show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker.  His  works  are  .written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as  to  be 
sometimes  extremely  obscure.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Littre,  Paris,  1889,  seq., 
with  a  French  translation. 

Hippocrene  ('iTriroKp^vij),  the  "Fountain  of 
the  Horse,"  called  by  Persius  Font  CabaUinut, 
was  a  fountain  in  Mount  Helicon  in  Bcsotia, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  said  to  have  been  produc- 
ed by  the  horse  Pegasus  striking  the  ground 
with  his  feet 

[Hippo da ma«  ('Imroid/taf),  son  of  Priam,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

HippSdXmIa  Clmrotdfieta).  1.  Daughter  of 
CBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  details, 
vid.  CEnomads  and  Pelops. — 2.  Wife  of  Pirith- 
ous,  at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitiue.  For 
details,  vid.  Pieithoos. — 3.  Vid.  Bbiseis. — [4. 
Wife  of  Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Phoenix. — 5. 
Daughter  of  Anehises,  and  wife  of  Alcatbous. 
— 6.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Penelope.] 

Hippodamus  ('In-TrWo/wc).  [1.  A  Trojan  hero, 
slain  by  Ulysses.] — 2.  A  distinguished  Greek 
architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of 
Euryphon  or  Eurycoon.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of 
whole  cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town 
of  Piraeus,  which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Pericles.  When  the  Athenians  founded  their 
873 
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•olony  of  Thurii  (EC.  448),  Hippodamut  went 
•at  with  the  colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of 
the  new  city.  Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thu- 
rian.    He  afterwards  built  Rhodes  (408-407). 

Hotoloobto  ClnxSXoxoc).  1.  Son  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Phuonog  or  Antirlea,  and  father  of 
Glaucus,  the  Lycian  pruve.— [2.  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Antimachus,  slain  t>y  Agamemnon.— 3.  One 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athena.] 

HippolJtk  ('IniroTLVTii).  1.  Daughter  of  Mars 
(Ares)  and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
and  sister  of  Antiope  aud  Melanippe.  She  wore 
a  girdle  given  to  her  by  ber  father ;  and  when 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was 
slain  by  Hercules.  Vid  p.  357,  b.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Hippolyte,  with  an  army 
of  Amazons,  marched  into  Attica,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Theseus  for  having  carried  off  An- 
tiope ;  but,  being  conquered  by  Theseus,  Bhe 
fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of  grief,  and  was 
buried.  In  some  accounts,  Hippolyte,  and  not 
Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  The- 
seus.— 2.  Or  Asttdahia,  wife  of  Aoastus,  fell 
in  love  with  Peleus.     Vid.  Acastus. 

Hipf&lytcs  Clmroftvror).  1.  Son  of  Theseus 
by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  ber 
sister  Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married 
Phssdra,  who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus ;  but, 
as  ber  offers  were  rejected  by  her  stop-sou,  she 
accused  him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted 
her  dishonor.  Theseus  thereupon  cursed  bis 
son,  and  requested  his  father,  Mtgexn  or  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  to  destroy  him.  Accordingly, 
as  Hippolytus  was  ridiug  in  his  chariot  along 
the  sea-coast,  Neptune  (Poseidon)  Bent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  fright- 
ened, npset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippoly- 
tus along  the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  The- 
seus afterward  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
son,  and  Phssdra,  in  despair,  made  away  with 
herself  Diana  (Artemis)  induced  JEsculapius 
to  restore  Hippolytus  jto  life  again ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Italian*  traditions,  she  placed  him,  under 
the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the  protection  of 
the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  was  honored  with  divine  wor- 
ship. Horace,  following  the  more  ancient  tra- 
dition, says  that  Diana  oould  not  restore  Hip 
polvtus  to  life  (Carm,  iv,  7,  25). — 3.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence, 
but  whose  real  history  is  very  uucertain.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  early  in  the  third  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Alexander  Severua,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch 
or  pit  full  of  water.  Others  suppose  that  he 
perished  in  the  Decian  persecution.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Iremeus  and  a  teacher 
of  Origen.  His  works,  which  are  written  in 
Greek,  are  edited  by  Fabricius,  Hamlx,  1716- 
1718,  2  vols,  fol 

[Hifpomaobds  flirtrdpaxof).  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, son  of  Antimachus,  slain  by  Leonteus. — 2. 
One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  patriots  under  Thrasybulus.] 

Hiffokkdon  ('liriro/udov),  son  of  Aristoma- 
ofaus,  or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was 
alain  during  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Isnmrus.   . 

HiPFSitinM  (Intto/tfitK).  1.  Son  of  Mega- 
reua,  and  great-grandson  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
conquered  AtaUnta  in  the  foot-race.  For  de- 
374 


tails,  vid.  Atalakta,  No.  2. — 2.  A  defendant 

'  of  Codrus,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  decennial 

archous.      Incensed    at  the  barbarous   punish- 

j  ment  which  he  inflicted  on  his  daughter,  the 

Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

Hiffon  ('Iinruv),  of  Rhegium,  a  philosopher 
of  uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school. 
He  was  accused  of  atheism,  aud  so  got  the  sur- 
name of  the  Hclian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment 
with  Diogoras.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be 
the  principles  of  all  things,  the  latter  springing 
from  the  former,  and  developing  itself  by  gener- 
ating the  universe. 

Hifpomax  ('Imruvai),  of  Kpbesus,  son  of 
Pytheus  and  Protis,  was,  after  ArcbJlochns  and 
Simonides,  the  third  of  the  Limbic  poets  of 
Greece.  He  flourished  B.O.  646-520.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having 
been  expelled  from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrantat 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Clazomcnas,  for  whiek 
reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Clazomenian. 
In  person,  Hipponax  was  little,  thin,  and  ugrjr. 
but  very  strong.  The  two  brothers  BupaJua 
and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made 
statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they  caricatured 
his  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  return,  directed 
all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  against 
them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus.  (Hot, 
JEpod,  vi,  14.)  Later  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hip- 
ponax was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  sever- 
ity of  his  satires.  He  severely  chastised  the 
effeminate  luxury  of  his  Ionian  brethren ;  he 
did  not  spore  his  own  parents ;  and  he  ventur- 
ed even  to  ridicule  the  gods.  In  his  satire*  he 
introduced  a  spondee  or  a  trochee  in  the  last 
foot  instead  of  an  iambus.  This  change  made 
the  verse  irregular  in  its  rhythm,  and  gave  it  a 
sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it  was  called 
the  Cboliambus  (xwAia/i&f  lame  iambic),  or  Iam- 
bus Season  (oku(uv,  limping).  He  also  wrote 
a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earn- 
est, as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jooose- 
ness  he  more  resembles  the  latter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Hipponax  ore  edited  by  Welcker,  Got- 
ting,  1317,  Bvo,  and  by  Bergk  in  the  Poeta  ly- 
rid  Oraei.  t 

Hippfijilous.     Vid.  Callus  ard  Hirromcua, 

HirroNiDM.     Vid.  Visa 

Hiff5n5us.     Vid.  Bkllxkophoh. 

HipfStades  ('ImroruiSiff)  ».  e.  son  of  Hip 
notes,  that  is,  JSolus.  Vid.  uEolus,  No.  8. 
Hence  the  Maiise  Insula  are  called  Hippotada 
regnum.    (Ov,  Met,  xiv,  86.) 

Hipf&tes  ('Ikkottic).  1.  Father  of  JSolua 
Vid.  ^Eolus,  No.  2.-2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  Iolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules, 
and  father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclids  in 
vaded  Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seei 
Camus.  The  army,  in  consequence,  began  te 
suffer  very  severely,  and  Hippotes,  by  the  com 
mond  of  an  oracle,  was  banished  for  ten  years. 

HippotuSom  ('Ik7to66uv),  an  Attic  hero,  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Alope,  the  daughter 
of  Cercyon.  He  had  a  beroum  at  Athens ;  and 
one  of  the  Attic  phylas,  or  tribes,  was  called 
after  bim  Hippotfaoontis. 

Hippoth5us  {'ImroBooc').  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  father  of  iEpytus,  succeeded  Agapenor  aa 
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taag  in  Arcadia. — 2.  Son  of  Lethus.  grandson 
of  Teutamus,  and  brother  of  Pylssus,  led  a  band 
of  Pelasgians  from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of 
(he  Trojans.  He  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajax. 

[Hdtotion  (Imroriuv),  a  Phrygian,  slain  by 
Memoes  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

Hurin,  a  Samnite  people,  whose  name  is 
laid  to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  liirpus,  "a 
wolf,"  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Samnium,  between 
Apulia,  Lueania,  and  Campania.  Their  chief 
town  was  jKcolascm. 

Hntiios,  A,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family, 
which  earn*  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the 
territorr  of  the  Herniei.  He  was  the  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Caasar  the  dictator.  In 
EC.  68  be  was  Cesser's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and 
during  the  civil  war  his  name  constantly  ap- 
•pears  in  Cicero's  correspondence.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  praetors  nominated  by  Caxax  for  46, 
and  during  Caver's  absenoe  in  Africa  he  lived 
principally  at  his  Tusoulan  estate,  which  was 
contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though  politi- 
eally  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hirttus  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44 
Hirtius  received  Belgic  Gaul  for  his  province, 
but  he  governed  it  by  deputy,  and  attended 
Cawar  at  Borne,  who  nominated  bim  and  Vibius 
Panaa  consuls  for  48.  After  Caesar's  assassi- 
nation (44)  Hirtius  first  joined  Antony,  but,  being 
disgusted  by  the  despotic  arrogance  of  the  latter, 
be  retired  to  Puteou,  where  he  renewed  his  in- 
tercourse with  Cicero.  Later  in  the  year  he 
resided  at  his  Tusoulan  villa,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  be 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their 
consulship,  according  to  Ctesar's  arrangement 
The  two  consuls  were  sent  along  with  Octavi- 
aaus  against  Antony,  who  was  besieging  Dee. 
Brutus  at  Mutina.  Pansa  was  defeated  by  An- 
tony, and  died  of  a  wound  which  be  had  re- 
ceived in  the  battle.  Hirtius  retrieved  this  dis- 
aster by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  also  fell  on 
the  27th  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the 
besieger's  camp.  Ootavianus  sent  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  consuls  to  Borne,  where  they  were 
received  with  extraordinary  honors,  and  pub- 
licly buried  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  To  Ootavia- 
nus their  removal  from  the  scene  was  so  timely, 
that  he  was  accused  by  many  of  murdering 
them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrean,  African, 
and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  wrote 
the  first  three,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write  the 
8panish  war. 

Hnvroxsios,  a  distinguished  general  of  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain.  In  B.O.  78  he  was  routed  and 
•lain  near  Italics,  in  Btetica,  by  Metellua. 

Hewalk,  more  rarely  Hbpal  (now  SarilU), 
a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Bartica, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bstis,  and  was  in  reality  a 
sea-port,  for,  although  five  hundred  stadia  from 
the  sea,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  up  to  the  town.  Under  the  Romans 
Hispabs  was  the  third  town  in  the  province, 
Corduba  and  Gades  being  the  two  first  It  was 
patronized  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had  es- 
poused the  side  of  Pompey.    He  made  it  a  Bo- 


man  colony,  under  the  name  of  Julia  Jttmula 
or  Romutmtit,  and  a  oonventus  juridieus  or 
town  of  assize.  Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
Hispalis  was  the  chief  town  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs  was  the  capital  of 
a  separate  kingdom. 

HmpInU  or  IbSbIa  ('lavavia,  'J%w« :  His- 
panus,  Iberus :  now  Spain  and  Portugal),  a  pen- 
insula in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  is  connect 
ed  with  the  land  only  on  the  northeast,  where 
the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Gantabrian  Sea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  bad 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  till  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  Hecatsaus 
(about  B.C.  600)  under  the  name  of  Iberia  ;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  the  eastern 
coast :  the  western  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  called  Tatieuu  (Tapn/ccif) ;  and 
the  interior  of  the  country  Celtic*  (jj  KcXruty). 
At  a  later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
lbrria,  which  is  usually  derived  from  the  River 
Iberus,  to  the  whole  oountry.  The  name  Hi' 
panto,  by  which  the  Romans  call  the  country, 
first  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion. 
It  is  usually  derived  from  the  Punio  word  Span, 
"a  rabbit,"  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
rabbits  which  the  Carthaginians  found  in  the 
peninsula ;  but  others  suppose  the  name  to  be 
of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  some  as  the 
Basque  JSepana,  an  edge  or  border.  The  poets 
<lso  called  it  Httptria,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Italy,  Uuptria  Ultima.  Spain  is  a  very  mount- 
ainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are, 
in  the  northeasts  the  Pyrenees  (vid.  Praia  aus 
Mom),  and  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the 
Iddbida,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  land  of  the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  OaosriDA  or  Ortospeda,  which 
begins  in  the  centre  of  the  Idubeda,  runs  south 
west  throughout  Spain,  and  terminates  at  Calpe. 
The  rivers  of  Spain  are  numerous.  The  six 
most  important  are  the  Ibi&us  (now  Jibro), 
Rams  (now  Gvadalquivtr),  and  Anas  (now  Qua- 
diana),  in  the  east  and  south;  and  the  Taoub, 
Dubius  (now  Douro),  and  Menus  (now  Minho), 
in  the  west.  Spain  was  considered  by  the  an- 
cients very  fertile,  but  more  especially  the 
southern  part  of  the  oountry,  Beetles  and  Lusi- 
tania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their  splendid 
climate.  The  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
oountry  were  less  productive,  ai  d  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  oold  in  winter.  In  the 
south  there  were  numerous  flocks  of  excellent 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated 
in  foreign  countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and 
asses  were  also  much  valued  in  antiquity ;  and 
on  the  coast  there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The 
oountry  produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  oil, 
wine,  flax,  figs,  and  other  fruits.  But  the  prin- 
cipal riches  of  the  oountry  consisted  in  its  min- 
eral productions,  of  which  the  greatest  quantity 
was  found  in  Turdetania.  Gold  was  found  in 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  oountry ;  and 
there  were  many  silver  mines,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  near  Carthago  Nova,  II- 
ipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The  precious  stones, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals,  were  alas 
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found  in  more  or  leu  abundance.    The  moat 
ancient  inhabitant*  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi,  who, 
as  a  separate  people,  most  be  distinguished  from 
the  Iberi,  a  collective  name  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain,    The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  south 
of  Gaul  ss  far  as  the  Rhone.    Celts  afterward 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with 
the  Iberi,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the 
Celtiberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  country.     Vtd,  Cklti- 
bi&l    But  besides  this  mixed  race  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi, there  were  also  several  tribes,  both  of 
Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united  with 
one    another.    The    unmixed    Iberians,    from 
whom    the    modern   Basques  are   descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the 
Asturks,    Cantabki,    Vaoo.su,   die     The    un- 
mixed Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  Hirer  Anas, 
and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  oountry  or 
GalUecia,      Besides    these    inhabitants,    there 
were   Pharoieian  and  Carthaginian  settlements 
on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Gaoes  and  Carthago  Nova  ;   there  were  like- 
wise Greek  colonies,  such  as  Emporia  and  8a- 
oontoii  ;  and,  lastly,  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Romans  introduced  many  Romans 
among  the  inhabitants,  whose  customs,  civiliza- 
tion, and  language  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  effaced  the  national  char- 
acteristics   of    the    ancient    population.      The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught 
Under  the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Latin  writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as 
the   two    Senecas,    Lucan.  Martial,    Quintilian, 
Silius    Italicus,    Pomponius    Mela,    Prudentius, 
and  others.    The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  a  proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  easily 
excited  and  ready  to  take  offence ;  inveterate 
robbers ;  moderate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine ; 
fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance;  lovers  of  their 
liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign   master. 
The  Caotabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount- 
ains in  the  north  were  the  fiercest  and  must 
uncivilized  of  all  the  tribes ;  the  Vaoeaei  and  the 
Turdetani  were   the    most  civilized;    and  the 
latter  people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet,  hut  possessed  a  literature  .which  con- 
tamed  records  of  their  history,  poems,  and  col- 
lections of  laws  composed  in  verse.    The  his- 
tory of  Spain  begins  with  the  invasion  of  the 
oountry  by  the  Carthaginians,  RO.  238 ;  for  up 
to  that  tame  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of 
Spain  except  the  existence  of  two  powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  west,  Tartxssus  and 
Gaoes.     After  the  first  Punic  war,  Hamiloar, 
the  son  of  Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquer- 
ing Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthagin- 
ians possessions  which  might  indemnify  them 
for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia    Under  his 
command  (238-229),  and  that  of  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,   Hasdrubal  (228-221),  the  Car- 
thaginians conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
southeast  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Iberus; 
and  Hasdrubal  founded  the  important  city  of  ; 
.  Carthago  Nova.    These  successes  of  the  Car-  i 
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thagmians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans; 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  nations 
about  228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Iberus.  The  town 
of  Saguntum,  although  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  capture  of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second  Punk 
war.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Roiuiaas 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  peninsula, 
and  became  masters  of  their  possessions  in  the 
south  of  the  country.  But  many  tribes  in  the 
centre  of  the  oountry,  which  had  been  only 
nominally  subject  to  Carthage,  still  retained 
their  virtual  independence;  and  the  tribes  in 
the  north  and  northwest  of  the  country  had 
been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Car 
thaginians  'and  Romans  There  now  arose  a 
long  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  oenturies  before  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  entirely  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Celtiberians  were  oonquered 
by  the  elder  Cato  (195),  and  Tib.  Graocbua,  the 
fether  of  the  two  tribunes  (179).  The  Lusita- 
niaus,  who  long  resisted  the  Romans  under 
their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  about  the  year  187,  to  D.  Brutus,  who 
penetrated  as  far  as  Galhecia;  but  it  was  not 
till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  African  us  the 
younger,  in  183,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  oountry,  and  of  the  Lusita- 
nians  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Cassar, 
after  his  prmtorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians 
north  of  the  Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astu- 
res,  and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  were  finally  subjugated  by  Augustus  and 
his  generals.  The  whole  peninsula  was  now 
subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  Augustus  founded 
in  it  several  oolonies,  and  caused  excellent  roads 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country.  Tha  Ro- 
mans had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  divided  Spain  into  two  provinces,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and 
called  Hiipania  Oiterior  and  Hispania  Ulterior, 
the  former  being  to  the  east,  and  the  latter  to 
the  west  of  the  river.  In  oonsequence  of  there 
being  two  provinoes,  we  frequently  find  the 
oountry  called  Hitpania.  The  provinoes  were 
governed  by  two  proconsuls  or  two  proprss- 
tors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  bore 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a  new 
division  of  the  oountry,  and  formed  three 
provinoes  Tarraummnt,  Batten,  and  Lutttania. 
The  province  TarraeottetuU,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Tarraoo,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  north,  east,  and 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  province  Batiem, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  River  Beatia, 
was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  River  Anas,  and  from  Tarraoo- 
nensis  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
River  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemus  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  province  Luntania, 
which  corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to 
the  modern  Portugal,  was  separated  from  Tar- 
raoonensis  on  the  north  by  the  River  Darius, 
from  Bffitioa  on  the  east  by  the  Anas,  and  from 
Tarraoonensis  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  Darius  to  the  Anas,  between  the  territoriea 
of  the  Vettones  and  Oarpetani.  Augustas  made 
Bcetica  a  senatorial  province,  but  reserred  the 
government  of  the  two  others  for  the  Caesar; 
so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a  procon- 
sul appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  latter  by 
imperial  legatL  In  Bratica,  Corduba  or  Hispahs 
was  the  seat  of  government;  in  Tarraoonensis, 
Tarraeo;  and  in  Lnsitania,  Augusta  Emerita. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  by  Constan- 
noe,  Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was 
under  the  general  administration  of  the  Pro- 
fectut  Pratorio  Gallia,  one  of  whose  three  vi- 
earii  had  the  government  of  Spain,  and  usually 
resided  at  Hispalis.  At  the  same  time,  the  coun- 
try was  divided  into  seven  provinces:  Bcetica, 
liaitania,  Oallaeia,  Tarraoonentit,  Oarthagini- 
mm,  Baleartt,  and  Mauritania  Ungitana  in 
Sirica  (which  was  then  reckoned  part  of  Spain). 
The  capitals  of  these  seven  provinces  were  re- 
spectively Hiepalit,  Augutta  Emerita,  Bracara, 
Oataraugtaia,  Carthago  Nova,  Palma,  and  Jin- 
git.  In  AD.  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in 
the  course  of  tow  years  (414-418)  compelled  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to 
the  Romans.  In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spain, 
and  crossed  over  into  Africa  under  their  Icing 
Generic ;  after  which  time  the  Sue vi  establish- 
ed a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula. Soon  afterward  the  Visigoths  again  in- 
vaded Spain,  and  after  many  years'  struggle, 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  peninsula, 
which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and  continued 
the  masters  of  the  country  for  two  centuries, 
till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  AD.  112. 

HmriLLUx  (Hispellaa,  -fttis  :  Hispellensis  : 
now  Bpello),  a  town  in  Umbria,  and  a  Roman 
oolony,  with  the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  His- 
pellum. 

Histlra.      VUL  HJ8TI«0TIS. 

Hibtlaus  (lorioiof),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  Ionians  to  guard  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Darius  invaded 
Seythia  (B.C.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal 
of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge, 
and  leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
rule  of  Mytilene,  and  with  a  district  in  Thrace, 
where  he  built  a  town  called  Myrcinus,  appa- 
rently with  a  view  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  This  excited  the  suspicions  of 
Darius,  whe  invited  Histixus  to  Susa,  where  he 
treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  him  from  re- 
taming.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which  he 
was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  persuade  the  Ionians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a 
revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release. 
His  design  succeeded.  Darius  allowed  His- 
tiaras  to  depart  (496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce 
Ionia.  The  revolt,  however,  was  nearly  put 
down  when  Histisus  reached  the  coast  Here 
Hjs&eus  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  after  raising 
u.  small  fleet,  carried  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians for  two  years,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Chios.  In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 


oner by  Harpagns.  Artaphernes,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Histomum  (Histoniensis :  now  Vatto  <P  Am 
mow),  a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

HomeeIt^k  ('Ofiiiplrai),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  estab 
lished  themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabssi 
(in  El.  Yemen),  where  they  founded  a  kingdom, 
which  lasted  more  than  five  centuries. 

HSitiaus  ('O^i/pof).  1.  The  great  epic  poet 
of  Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  them  from  his  childhood,  and 
had  learned  them  by  heart  at  school;  but  no- 
body could  state  any  thing  certain  about  their 
author.  His  date  and  birth-place  were  equally 
matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed  Ho- 
mer as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Col- 
ophon, Solamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athens) ;  but 
the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most 

Slausible,  and  between  these  two  we  bave  to 
ecide.  It  is  supposed  by  the  best  modern 
writers  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  who  settled 
at  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  the  Achamns  and 
jEolians  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  can  thus  explain  how  Homer  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achteans  and  jEolions,  but  in  which  the  Ionians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  Ionians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna ;  and 
it  is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  him- 
self fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disci- 
ples settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  fami- 
ly of  Homerids.  According  to  this  account,  the 
tune  of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after 
the  Ionian  migration;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek, 
all  other  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  pure- 
ly fabulous.  The  common  tradition  related  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Mmon  (hence  called  Maonidet 
vatet),  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  two  great  poems 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were 
also  attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of 
which  was  disputed  by  some  ;  but  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be 
the  prevalent  belief  in  modern  times,  till  1795, 
when  F.  A  Wolf  wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but 
small,  separate,  independent  epic  songs,  cele- 
brating single  exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
these  lays  were  for  the  Jirtt  time  written  down 
and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This  opinion  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  ',» 
not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  br  regarded 
as  the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Europe  must  necessarily  ha<  e  been  the 
country  where  these  songs  onginatid,  both  be- 
cause the  victorious  heroes  dwell  in  Europe, 
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and  because  so  many  traces  in  the  poems  still 
point  to  these  regions.  Theie  heroic  lays  were 
brought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages 
after  the  Trojan  war.  These  unconnected  songs 
were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  great  genius, 
•ailed  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one  individual  who 
conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  po- 
etical unity  which  we  must  acknowledge  aud  ad- 
mire in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as  writing 
was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practiced,  in 
the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpola- 
tions were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus 
returned  into  their  original  state  of  separate  in- 
dependent songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the 
rhapsodists,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung 
lays  at  the  banquets  of  the  great  and  at  public 
festivals.  A  doss  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the 
Homerids,  who  called  themselves  the  descend- 
ants of  the  poet,  mode  it  their  especial  business 
to  sing  tho  lays  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by  oral  teach- 
ing, and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapsodists 
pruerved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of 
the  poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary, 
and  the  time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests 
formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapsodists  exclusive- 
ly, was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  lyrical 
performances.  Solon  directed  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  toward  the  unity  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  an- 
tiquity ascribed  to  Pisistratus  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing collected  the  disjointed  poems  of  Homer, 
and  of  having  first  committed  them  to  writing. 
From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks  had  a 
written  Homer,  a  regular  text;  which  was  the 
source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. We  have  already  stated  that  the  an- 
cients attributed  many  other  poems  to  Homer 
besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
claims  of  none  of  these  to  this  honor  can  stand 
investigation.  The  hymns,  which  still  bear  the 
name  of  Homer,  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
the  rhapsodists.  They  exhibit  such  a  diversity 
of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability they  contain  irogments  from  every  cen- 
tury from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  Boirachornyomochia,  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Mar- 
giU$,  a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed 
a  man  who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and 
who  knew  all  badly,  were  both  frequently  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clear- 
ly of  later  origin.  The  Odyssey  was  evidently 
composed  after  the  Iliad;  and  many  writers 
maintain  that  thoy  are  the  works  of  two  differ- 
ent authors.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  re- 
ply that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the 
two  poems  than  we  often  find  in  the  productions 
of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old 
age ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference  in  the 
two  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  two  new 
editions  (6u>p0uot:s)  of  the  text,  one  made  by 
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the  poet  Antimachus,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle, 
which  Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about 
with  him  in  a  splendid  case  (vapdqf)  on  all  hn 
expeditions.  But  it  was  not  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed a  really  critical  edition  of  Homer.  Ze- 
nodotus  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  and  criticism  of  Homer.  He  waa 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus ;  and 
the  edition  of  Homer  by  the  latter  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  text  to  the  present  day.  Arittarchna 
was  the  prince  of  grammarians,  and  did  more 
for  the  text  and  interpretation  of  Homer  than 
any  other  critic  in  modern  times.  He  was  op- 
posed to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of  the 
Pergamene  school  of  grammar.  Vid.  Abirab- 
chus,  Orates.  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  tie 
great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive 
commentaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  tin? 
works  of  preceding  Alexandrine  grammarians, 
which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  extent  Un- 
der Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sophista  lived,  whose 
Lexicon  Homencum  is  very  valuable  (ed.  Bek- 
ker,  1833).  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the 
Iliad  are  those  which  were  published  by  VilksV 
son  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
library  of  St  Mark  at  Venioe,  1788,  foL  These 
scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by 
L  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826,  2  vols.  4to.  The  most 
valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  pub- 
lished by  Buttmann,  BerL,  1821.  The  exten- 
sive commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  muck 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are 
now  lost  Vid.  Ecstathius,  No.  3.  The  beat 
critical  editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lips, 
1804,  seq. ;  by  Bothe,  Lips,  1882,  seq.;  and  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1848 ;  of  the  Iliad  alone,  by 
Heyne,  Lips,  1802,  sqq.  There  is  a  very  good 
edition  of  the  Iliad  by  Spitzner,  Gotha,  188S, 
seq. ;  and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Odys- 
sey by  Nitzsch,  Hannor,  1826,  seq. — 2.  A  gram- 
marian and  tragic  poet  of  Byxantium  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (about  EC.  280), 
was  the  son  of  the  grammarian  Andromachns 
and  the  poetess  Myro.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

HSmole  {'OuSXtj).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Fan. 
— 2.  Or  HCxfiiiuM  COpiatoov  :  'OuoXuvc  :  now 
Lamina),  a  town  in  Magnesia  in/Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  Peneus. 

Honor  or  Hohos,  the  personification  of  hon- 
or at  Rome.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a  temple, 
which  was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in 
common;  but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  conse- 
crate one  temple  to  two  divinities,  he  built  two 
temples,  one  of  Honor  and  the  other  of  Virtus, 
close  together.  0.  Marios  also  built  a  tempi* 
to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones.  There  was  also  an  altar  of  Honor 
outside  the  Colline  gate,  which  was  more  an- 
cient than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  as  a  male  figure  in  armor,  and 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  l 
bis  left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 

HonorIa.     Vid.  Grata. 

HonObius,  FlavIus,  Roman  emperor  of  the) 
West  AD.  395-423,  was  tho  second  son  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  and  was  born  884.  On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  in  396,  Honorius  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West, 
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which  he  had  received  from  his  father  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  his  elder  brother  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  East  During  the  minority 
of  Honorius,  the  government  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  able  and  energetic  Stihcho, 
whose  daughter  Maria  the  young  emperor  mar- 
ried. Stilicho  for  a  time  defended  Italy  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric  (402, 
403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  barbarians  under 
Radagaisus ;  but  after  Honorius  had  put  to  death 
Stilicho,  on  a  charge  of  treason  (408),  Alarie  again 
invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410.)  Honorius  meantime  lived  an  inglorious 
life  at  Ravenna,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death  in  423. 

Hols  ("%>«)  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  but  in  later 
times  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
■  justice.  In  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus).  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the 
doors  of  Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which 
they  give  to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  regulated  according  to  the  sea- 
sons, they  are  further  described  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  seasons.  The  oourse  of  the  seasons  is 
symbolically  described  as  the  dance  of  the 
Hone.  At  Athens,  two  Hone,  Thallo  (the  Hora 
of  spring)  and  Oarpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
worshipped  from  very  early  tunes.  The  Hora 
of  spring  accompanied  Proserpina  (Persephone) 
•very  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower  world ; 
nod  the  expression  of  "The  chamber  of  the 
Hone  opens''  is  equivalent  to  "The  spring  is 
coming.  The  attributes  of  spring; — flowers, 
fragrance,  and  graceful  freshness — are  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  the  Hone.  Thus  they  adorn- 
ed Venus  (Aphrodite)  as  she  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  made  a  garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora. 
Hence  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  and  are  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Charites,  and  both  are  fre- 
quently confounded  or  identified.  As  they  were 
conceived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows,  they  appear  also  as  the  pro- 
tectresses of  youth  and  newly -bom  gods.  Even 
in  early  times  ethical  notions  were  attached  to 
the  Horse ;  and  the  influence  which  these  god- 
desses originally  exercised  on  nature  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  human  life  in  particu- 
lar. Heeiod  describes  them  as  giving  to  a  state 
good  laws,  justice,  and  peace ;  he  calls  them 
the  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis, 
and  gives  them  the  significant  names  of  Euno- 
mia.  Dice,  and  Irene.  The  number  of  the  Horffi 
is  different  in  the  different  writers,  though  the 
most  ancient  number  seems  to  have  been  two,  as 
at  Athens ;  but  afterward  their  common  number 
was  three,  like  that  of  the  Mcerai  and  Charites. 
In  works  of  art  the  Hora  were  represented  as 
blooming  maidens,  carrying  the  different  products 
of  the  seasons. 

Hob  apollo  ( 'QpairoXXov),  the  name  prefixed 
to  an  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Greek  translation,  made  by  one 
Fhilippus  from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Leemans,  Amsterdam,  188S. 

HosItU  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 


cian Rentes  at  Rome.  Three  brothers  of  tins 
race  fought  with  the  Curiatii,  three  brothers 
from  Alba,  to  determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
was  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  The  battle 
was  long  undecided.  Two  of  the  Horatii  fell ; 
but  the  three  Curiatii,  though  alive,  were  severe- 
ly wounded.  Seeing  this,  the  surviving  Hora- 
tius,' who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended  to  fly,  and 
vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  by  encoun- 
tering them  severally.  He  returned  in  triumph, 
bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  approached 
the  Capene  gate,  his  sister  Horatia  met  him,  and 
recognized  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one 
of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her  im- 
portunate grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius, who  stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "  So  perish 
every  Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe."  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri 
to  be  scourged  with  covered  head,  and  hanged 
on  the  accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his 
peers,  the  burghers  or  populus ;  and  his  father 
pronounced  him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  pun- 
ished him  by  the  paternal  power.  The  populus 
acquitted  Horatius,  but  prescribed  a  form  of 
punishment.  With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  father, 
Horatius  passed  under  a  yoke  or  gibbet — tigiU 
htm  tororium,  "  sister's  gibbet" 

HobItiub  Coclxs.     Vid.  Cooxsa. 

HoeItius  Flaoods,  Q.,  the  poet  was  born 
December  8th,  B.0.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia. 
His  father  was  a  libertinus  or  freedman.  He 
had  received  his  manumission  before  the  birth 
of  the  poet  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  taunt  which  ad- 
hered to  persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin. 
His  fathers  occupation  was  that  of  collector 
(coaetor),  either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by 
the  publicans,  or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the 
profits  of  his  office  he  hod  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venusia,  where  the 
poet  was  bora  The  father,  either  in  his  parent- 
al fondness  for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some 
hopeful  promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  educa-. 
tion  of  the  future  poet  Though  by  no  means 
rich,  he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to 
the  common  school,  kept  in  Venusia  by  one 
Flavius,  to  which  the  children  of  the  rural 
aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about  his  twelfth 
year,  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  receive 
the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or  senator's 
son.  He  frequented  the  best  schools  in  the 
capital  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius,  a 
retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propen- 
sities have  been  immortalized  by  his  pupil 
(Spitt,  ii,  1,  71).  The  names  of  his  other 
teachers  are  not  recorded  by  the  poet  He  was 
instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages: 
the  poets  were  the  usual  school  books,  Homer 
in  the  Greek,  and  the  old  tragio  writer,  Livius 
Andronicus,  in  the  Latin.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in  order  tc 
continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself  to 
the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  Academv, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epi- 
curus. When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the 
death  of  Csesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and 
received  at  once  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
and  the  command  of  a  legion.  He  was  present 
at  the  batl'e  of  Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight 
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of  the  republican  army.  In  one  of  his  poems  he 
playfully  alludes  to  bis  flight,  and  throwing  away 
Lis  shield.  (Cornt,  ii,  7,  9.)  Ee  now  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  and, 
having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  ventured  at  once 
to  return  to  Rome.  He  had  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
life ;  his  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  away 
in  the  general  forfeiture ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office ;  ana  on  the 
profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live  with 
the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  Virgil, 
who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (B.O.  89). 
Horace  soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas, 
and  his  friendship  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. In  a  year  or  two  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  friendship  (37),  Horace  accom- 
panied bis  patron  on  that  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium,  so  agreeably  described  in  the  fifth  satire 
of  the  first  book.  About  the  year  84  Maecenas 
bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  farm,  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in 
content  (tatit  bealus  unicit  Sabinit),  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  tills  Sabine 
farm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within  view 
of  the  mountain  Lucretilia,  and  near  the  Di- 
gentia,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tibur  (now 
livoli).  A  site  exdctly  answering  to  the  villa 
of  Horace,  and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  has  been  discovered  in  modern  times. 
Besides  this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  in- 
clined him  either  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small 
cottage  in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these  two 
oountry  residences  and  Rome.  He  continued 
to  live  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Maece- 
nas ;  and  this  intimate  friendship  naturally  in- 
troduced Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  other  great 
men  of  his  period,  and  at  length  to  Augustus 
himself,  who  bestowed  upon  the  poet  substantial 
marks  of  his  favor.  Horace  died  on  November 
17  th,  B.C.  8,  aged  nearly  fifty-seven.  His  death 
was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  time  to  make 
his  will,  but  be  left  the  administration  of  hu> 
affairs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted  as  his 
heir.  He  was  buried  ou  the  slope  of  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patron  Maece- 
nas, who  had  died  before  him  in  toe  same  year. 
Horace  has  described  bis  own  person.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
but  early  tinged  with  gray.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a  com- 
plaint in  bis  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  he 
grew  fat,  and  Augustus  jested  about  his  protu- 
berant belly.  His  health  was  not  always  good, 
and  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  be  a  valetudi- 
narian. When  young  he  was  irascible  in  tem- 
per, but  easily  placable.  In  dress  he  was  rather 
careless.  His  habits,  even  after  be  became 
richer,  were  generally  frugal  and  abstemious; 
though  on  occasions,  both  in  youth  and  maturer 
age,  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  conviviality. 
He  liked  choice  wine,  and  in  the  society  of 
friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his 
time.  He  was  never  married.  The  philosophy 
of  Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicureanism,  but  it  was 
practical  rather  than  speculative  Epicureanism. 
His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the  least  specu- 
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lative.  Common-life  wisdom  was  his  etody 
and  to  tins  he  brought  a  quickness  of  observa- 
tion and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  hare 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men. 
The  Ode*  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyrio  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardor, 
no  deep  tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  ana 
joyous  gayety.  But  as  works  of  refined  art)  of 
the  most  skillful  felicities  of  language  and  of 
measure,  of  translucent  expression,  and  of 
agreeable  images,  embodied  in  words  which  im- 
print themselves  indelibly  on  thp  memory,  they 
are  unrivalled.  According  to  Quintilian,  Horace 
was  almost  the  only  Roman  lyric  poet  worth 
reading.  In  the  Satire*  of  Horace  there  is  none 
of  the  lofty  moral  indignation,  the  fierce  vehe- 
mence of  invective  which  characterized  the 
later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the 
wickedness  of  vice  which  he  touches  with  such 
plavful  skill/  Nothing  can  surpass  the  keenness) 
of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  expression, 
it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in  a  descrip- 
tive instead  of  a  dramatio  form.  In  the  Epoda 
there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should  seem,  by 
some  personal  hatred  or  sense  of  injury,  ana 
the  ambition  of  imitating  Archflochus  ;  Dot  in 
these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  malig- 
nity and  violence  of  his  temper.  But  the  Spit- 
tlet  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetry, 
the  poetry  of  manners  and  society,  the  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  EpisUea 
of  Horace  are,  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original 
form  of  Roman  verse.  The  title  of  the  Art  of 
Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as 
Qiiintilian,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  a  complete  theory  of  the  poeti* 
art.  It  is  conjectured  with  great  probability 
that  it  was  intended  to  dissuade  one  of  the 
younger  Pisos  from  devoting  himself  to  poetry, 
for  which  he  had  little  genius,  or  at  least  to 
suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to  perfec- 
tion. The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life, 
the  times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet  There 
has  been  great  dispute  upon  the  subject,  bat 
the  following  view  appears  the  most  probable : 
The  first  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first 
publication,  appeared  about  B.O.  85,  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  Horace.  The  second  book  of 
Satires  was  published  about  88,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Horace.  The  Epodes  appeared 
about  81,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Horaoe. 
The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  were  published 
about  24  or  23,  in  the  forty-first  or  forty-second 
year  of  Horace.  The  first  book  of  the  Epistles 
was  published  about  20  or  19,  in  the  forty-fifth 
or  forty-sixth  year  of  Horace.  The  Carmen 
Seculare  appeared  in  17,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  Horace.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes 
was  published  in  14  or  IS,  in  his  fifty-first  or 
fifty-second  year.  The  dates  of  the  second 
book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the  An  Poetiea,  are 
admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though  both  appeared 
before  the  poet's  death,  EC.  8.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli,  Turici,  1848, 

Hobdeonios  Flaocds.     VuL  Flaoots. 

Hobjosdas.     Vid.  SASSABm*. 
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Hocta  or  HoktImcx  (Hortanus:  now  Orle), 
a  town  in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nnr 
and  toe  Tiber,  ao  called  from  the  Etruscan  god- 
dess Horta,  whose  temple  at  Some  always  re- 
muned  open. 

IHoetalcb.  Vid  HoxTDcsnm.  No.  2.] 
HomxaiA.  1.  Sister  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor Hortewius,  married  to  M,  Valerius  Messala. 
—2.  Daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius.  She 
partook  of  her  father's  eloquence,  and  spoke 
before  the  triumvirs  on  behalf  of  the  wealthy 
matrons,  when  these  were  threatened  with  a 
special  tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war 
tgsinst  Brutus  and  Caasras.] 

HoBTiHsios.  1.  Q,  the  orator,  was  born  in 
&C.  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  spoke  with  great  ap- 
plause in  the  forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  an  advocate.  He  served  two  campaigns 
io  the  Social  war  (90,  89):  In  the  civil  wars 
be  joined  Sulla,  and  was  afterward  a  constant 
lopporter  of  the  ariatocraticol  party.  His  chief 
professional  labors  were  io  defending  men  of 
this  party  when  accused  of  mal-administration 
sod  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or  of  bribery 
and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public  honors. 
He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum  till  he  encountered 
Cicero,  and  he  long  exercised  an  undisputed 
sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81  he  was 
qoastor;  in  75,  tedile  -,  in  72,  prater ;  and  in  69, 
consul  with  Q.  Osscilius  Metellus.  It  was  in  the 
year  before  his  consulship  that  the  prosecution 
of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was  tbe  ad- 
vocate of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  off  the 
trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favor 
of  his  client.  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres, 
baffled  all  the  schemes  of  Hortensius;  and  the 
israe  of  this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Horten- 
aos  from  the  seat  which  had  been  already  tot- 
tering, and  to  establish  his  rival,  the  despised 
provincial  of  Arpinum,  us  the  first  orator  and 
advocate  of  the  Roman  forum.  After  his  oon- 
mlsbip,  Hortensius  took  a  leading  part  in  sup- 
porting tbe  optimates  against  the  rising  power 
of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian  law, 
which  invested  Pompey  with  absolute  power  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilieia  (47);  and  the  Maoilian,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dttes  was  transferred  from  Luoullus  to  Pompey 
(M).  Cicero  in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted 
the  popular  party,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  and  became  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
optimates.  Thus  Hortensius  no  longer  appears 
as  bis  rival.  We  first  find  them  pleading  to- 
gether for  C.  Rabirius,  for  L.  Munena,  and  for 
P.  Soils.  After  the  coalition  of  Pompey  with 
Cesar  and  Craasos  in  60,  Hortensius  drew  back 
from  public  life,  and  confined  himself  to  his  ad- 
vocate's duties.  He  died  in  60.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  waa  of  the  florid  or  (as  it  was 
tanned)  "  Asiatic"  style,  fitter  for  hearing  than 
far  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  musical, 
ha  memory  so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is 
and  to  hare  been  able  to  oome  out  of  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backward.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  call- 
ed him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a  well-known 
dancer  of  the  day ;  and  the  pains  he  bestowed 
m  «i  ranging  the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  re- 


corded by  ancient  writers.  Bat  in  all  this  there 
must  have  been  a  real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we 
read  that  JSsopus  and  Roscius,  the  tragedians, 
used  to  follow  him  into  the  forum  to  take  a  les- 
son in  their  own  art  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments which  wealth  can  give.  He  had  several 
villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which  was  the  one 
near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up  such  a  stock 
of  wine,  that  he  left  ten  thousand  casks  of  Chian 
to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a  park  full  of  all  sorts 
of  animals;  and  it  was  customary,  during  bit 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like 
Orpheus,  to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these 
creatures  following  the  sound  of  bis  cithara 
At  his  villa  at  Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds, 
into  which  the  sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tame 
that  they  would  feed  from  his  hand ;  and  he  was 
so  fond  of  them  that  be  is  said  to  have  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  favorite  munena.  He  was  also 
very  curious  in  trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed 
them  with  wine,  and  we  read  that  be  once  beg- 
ged Cicero  to  change  places  in  speaking,  that 
hejnight  perform  this  office  for  a  favorite  plane- 
tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a  characteristic 
trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his  retirement 
(66)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and  wit- 
tily as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table. — 2.  Q,  surnamed  Hortalcs,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulua, 
In  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  last  cast  off  by  his 
lather.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49,  be  joined  Csasar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  in  44  he  held  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him. 
After  Caesar's  assassination,  M.  Antony  gave 
tbe  province  to  his  brother  Cuius.  Brutus,  how. 
ever,  had  already  taken  possession,  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  Hortensius.  When  the  proscription 
took  place,  Hortensius  was  in  the  list ;  and,  in 
revenge,  he  ordered  C.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on  the  grave 
of  his  victim. 

Hones  ('Coof),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece, 
and  afterward  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with 
the  Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocra- 
tes,  the  last-born  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris. 
Both  were  represented  as  youths,  and  with  the 
same  attributes  and  symbols.  He  was  believed 
to  have  been  born  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
as  indicative  of  secresy  and  mystery.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  his  worship  at  Rome  he  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  regarded  as  the  god 
of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

HosriLiA  (now  Ottiglia),  a  small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpine,,  on  the  Po,  and  ou  the  road  from 
Mutina  to  Verona ;  the  birth-place  of  Cornelias 
Nepog. 

Hosrnius  MAitcisos.     Vid  Manoinus. 

HosTiiics  ToiujB.     Vid.  Tones  HosTruos. 

Hoerfos,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  tbe  Istrian 
war  (B.C.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  tbe  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Osssar. 

HuKXZBio,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  AD. 
477-484,  was  the  son  of  Oenserio,  whom  he 
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•noceeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by 
kit  lavage  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

Homki  (Ovwot),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire  long  be- 
fore they  vere  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  in  length.  A  portion  of  the  na- 
tion afterward  migrated  west,  conquered  the 
Alani,  a  warlike  race  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Europe  about 
A.D.  875.  The  appearance  of  these  new  bar- 
barians excited  the  greatest  terror  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  described 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as  hideous 
and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head,  while  their  man- 
ners and  habits  were  savage  to  the  last  degree. 
They  destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
them,  and  were  allowed  by  Valeos  to  settle  in 
Thrace,  A.D.  376.  The  Huns  now  frequently 
ravaged  the  Roman  dominions.  They  were 
joined  by  many  other  barbarian  nations,  and 
under  their  king  Attila  (AD.  434-458)  they  de- 
vastated the  fairest  portions  of  the  empire,  both 
in  the  east  and  the  west  Vid  Attila.  On  the 
death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which  com- 
posed his  army  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In 
•  few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  em- 
pire of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated 
with  other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again 
as  a  separate  people. 

Hyacinthus  (Twcivdoc).  1.  Son  of  the  Spar- 
tan king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pierus 
and  Clio,  or  of  CEbalus  or  Eurotas,  He  was  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love 
01  Apollo ;  and  as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit 
with  the  god,  Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove 
the  quoit  of  Apollo  with  such  violence  against 
the  head  of  the  youth  that  he  fell  down  dead. 
Prom  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus  there  sprang  the 
flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on  the 
leaves  of  which  appeared  the  exclamation  of 
woe  AI,  A  I,  or  the  letter  T,  being  the  initial  of 
ToKivflof.  According  to  other  traditions,  the 
hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ajax.  Hya- 
cinthus was  worshipped  at  Amy  eke  as  a  hero, 
and  a  great  festival,  Hyacinthia,  was  celebrated 
in  his  honor.  Vid.  DtcL  of  Antiq.,  «.  v. — 2.  A 
Lacedemonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine 
and  plague,  under  which  it  was  suffering  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Miuos.  His  daughters  were 
known  in  the  Attic  legends  by  the  name  of  the 
Hyacintkidti,  whieb  they  derived  from  their  fa- 
thers. Some  traditions  make  them  the  daughters 
of  Erechtheus,  and  relate  that  they  received  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Hyacinthus,  where 
they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time  when  Athens 
was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and  Thracians, 
er  Tbebana, 

Hi  aims  (Ta'defX  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
•1  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number,  and  names 
are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients. 
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Their  parents  were  Atlas  tnd  JJtbxa,  or  Atlas 
aud  Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  BcBotia:  others  call 
their  father  Oceauus,  Melisseus,  Cadmilus,  or 
Erechtheus.  Their  number  differs  in  various 
legends ;  but  their  most  common  number  is 
seven,  as  they  appear  in  the  constellation  which 
bears  their  name,  vit,  Ambrotia,  Sudan,  Pt- 
dile,  Coronis,  Polyxo,  Phyto,  and  Thyme  or  Diotu. 
They  were  intrusted  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  the 
care  of  his  infant  son  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and 
were  afterward  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among 
the  stars.  The  story  which  made  them  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  their  number 
was  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  that  at  first  five  of 
them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as  Hyados, 
and  the  seven  (or  ten)  others  afterward  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  Um 
sisterly  love  thev  bad  evinced  after  the  death 
of  their  brother  "Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Libya  by  a  wild  beast  Their  name,  Hyades,  it 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  their  father.  Hyas, 
or  from  Hyes,  a  mystic  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus);  or,  according  to  others,  from  their 
position  in  the  heavens,  where  they  formed  a 
figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter  T.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  derived  it  from  Jf,  a  pig,  translated 
the  name  by  Sucula.  The  most  natural  derirs- 
tion  is  from  Cciv,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation  of 
the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hence  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  the  trittei  Hyadet  (Carm,  L,  8,  14). 

[Hy.oa  (Taia :  TaiocV  a  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Locri  OzoUe,  northward  from  Amphtsss.] 

Htaxpka.     Fid  Parnassus. 

HyampOlis  (Ta«iro&f :  Ta/MroAfnjc),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  east  of  the  Cephisus,  near  Cleoosj, 
was  founded  by  the  Hyantes  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  Boaotia  by  the  Cadmeans;  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes ;  afterward  rebuilt ;  and 
again  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyoo*. 
Cleooaa,  from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampolia,  is  call- 
ed by  Xenophon  (Hell^  vi,  4,  §  2)  TayiiroAiriSt 
rd  irpodoTtiov.  Strabo  speaks  of  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  statement  is  correct 

Hyantes  (Tavrer),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emi- 
grated to  Phocis  (vid.  Htampolis),  and  part  to 
JStolia.  The  poets  use  the  adjective  Jtyantini 
as  equivalent  to  Boeotian. 

Hyas  (Tof),  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  The  father  was  married 
to  Bosotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  aucieut  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother 
of  the  Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a  serpent 
a  boar,  or  a  lion. 

Hybla  fTfAif:  Ttoaiof,  Hyblensis),  three 
towns  in  Sioily.  1.  Major  (n/uituv  or/u^aA*), 
on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Aitiui  and  on 
the  River  Symasthus,  was  originally  a  town  of 
the  Siculi. — 2.  Minor  (i>  /uxpu),  afterward  call 
ed  Megara.  Vid  Msgara. — 3.  Herxa,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse 
to  Agrigentum.  It  is  doubtful  from  which  of 
these  three  places  the  Hybkean  honey  came,  *• 
frequently  meutioned  by  the  poets, 

[Hyblom  (Tftov),  an  ancient  king  in  Sicily, 
under  whose  guidance  the  Megariant  founded 
Hybla.] 

Hybkeas  (Ttpfat),  at  Mylasa   in  Caria,  ■ 
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celebrated  orator,  contemporary  with  the  trium- 
vir Autonius. 

[Hvbcias  ("ftfuat),  an  BDcieot  lyric  poet  of 
Crete,  author  of  a  oelebrated  soolion,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  Atbenavus :  edited  by  Graef- 
•nhan,  Mulhuee,  1884.] 

HtooIsa  (ni  Tmsapa :  T«of evf :  now  Muro 
H  Carini),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  northern 
•oast  of  Sicily,  west  of  Panormus,  said  to  have 
derived  ita  name  from  the  tea-fish  Ckkou  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its 
inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  B.O.  416.  Among 
the  captives  was  the  beautiful  Timandra,  the 
mistreat  of  Alcibiades  and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hyda&nis  CXtiapvtic).  1.  One  of  the  seven 
Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  B.C. 
Ml. — [8.  Hon  of  the  foregoing,  leader  of  the  se- 
lect body  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  called  the  Im- 
mortals.] 

Hydaspes  CYo&nrvr :  now  Jelum),  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  five  great  tributaries  of  the  In- 
dus, wbieh,  with  the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  India,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Himalaya  range,  and  which  is 
now  called  the  Pwmab,  L  e,  five  riven.  The 
Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Aceaines  (now  Ckenab), 
which  also  receives,  from  the  south,  first  the 
Hydraotes  (now  Ramie),  and  then  the  Hyphaus 
(now  Beeat,  and  lower  down,  Qharra),  whiob 
has  previously  received,  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Hesidrus  or  Zaradrus  (now  Bvtlej  or  Hau- 
oW) ;  and  the  Aeesines  itself  falls  into  the  In- 
dus. These  five  rivers  all  rise  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Emodi  Mountains  (now 
Himalaya),  except  the  Sutlej,  which,  like  the 
Indus,  rises  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
range.  They  became  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
Alexander's  campaign  in  India :  his  great  vic- 
tory over  Poms  (B.C.  827)  was  gained  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near,  or  perhaps  upon, 
the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  of  ChUlianmailah  ; 
and  the  Hypbasia  formed  the  limit  of  his  prog- 
ress. The  epithet  "  fabuloeus,''  which  Horace 
applies  to  the  Hydaspes  (Cam,  i,  22,  7),  refers 
to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among  the 
Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about  India ; 
and  the  "Media  Hydaspes"  of  Virgil  (Geery, 
iv,  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  the  vagueness 
with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially  the 
poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  empire. 

[Htds  (■"*"*»).  *  town  of  Lydia,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  according  to  the  scholiast  (on 
U.  xx,  888)  the  later  Sardu.] 

Htbbjl     Vtd,  Hxaouus,  p.  3S6,  b. 

Htojuotu  (TipaiinK,  Strab.  Tapsmc :  now 
Rate*),  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Aee- 
aktes.     FtdL  HTDAaras. 

H  ydbjka  ("X6pta ;  "YipatriK  :  now  Hydra),  a 
•mail  island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argolis, 
of  do  importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  in  modern  times  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence, 
and  are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Hnnmmnt  or  Hydros  (Tdpovt:  Hydruntl- 
nos:  now  Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  southeastern 
•oast,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  near  a  mountain 
Hydros,  was  m  later  tunes  a  munieipium.  Per- 
sons frequently  crossed  over  to  Epirus  from  this 
pott 


[Htdbdbba  (Tdpoitooa),  an  island  in  the  8a- 
ronic  Gulf,  off  the  ooast  of  Attica.] 

Htbttos  (Tfymff :  T^mor),  a  small  town  in 
Bceotia,  on  the  Lake  Copais,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Locris. 

HtgiSa  (Tyieta),  also  called  Hyqia  or  Hyqia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  JEku- 
lapius,  though  some  traditions  make  her  the 
wife  of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worship- 
ped in  the  temples  of  -dSsculapius,  as  at  Argos. 
where  the  two  divinities  had  a  celebrated  sauo- 
tuary,  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  Ac.  At  Rome 
there  was  a  statue  of  her  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. In  works  of  art  she  is  represented  as 
a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  and  feeding  a  ser- 
pent from  a  cup.  Although  she  was  originally 
the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is  sometimes 
conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of  mental 
health ;  that  is,  she  appears  as  iyltia  fpevuv 
(jEschvL,  Sum,  522),  and  was  thus  identified 
with  Minerva  (Athena),  suroamed  Hygiea. 
_  Hrebroa.  1.  0.  JCiius,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  freedman  he 
was.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  wbieh 
have  perished. — 2.  HygImus  QnoMliIcua,  so 
called  from  grvna,  an  instrument  used  by  the 
Agrimensores.  He  lived  in  the  lime  of  Trajan, 
and  wrote  works  on  .land  surveying  and  cas- 
trametation,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  extant — 8.  HygIncs,  the  author  of  two  ex- 
tant works :  1.  Fairularum  liber,  a  series  of 
short  mythological  legends,  with  an  introduc- 
tory genealogy  of  divinities.  Although  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  these  narratives  has  been  copied 
from  obvious  sources,  they  occasionally  present 
the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with  new  circum- 
stances. 2.  Poetieon  Attronomioon  JAM  IV. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  two 
works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C. 
Julius  Hyginus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  but 
be  must  have  lived  at  a  much  later  period. 
Both  works  are  included  in  the  Mythographi 
Latini  of  Muooker,  Amst,  1681,  and  of  Van 
Staveren,  Lugd.  Bat,  1742. 

Hylaa  ('TAa/17,  Herod.),  a  district  in  Soythia, 
covered  with  wood,  in  the  peninsula  adjacent 
to  Taurioa  on  the  northwest,  between  the  rivers 
Borytthenet  and  Hypaeyris. 

Htuevs  (TAotof),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  oentaur,  who  was  slain 
by  Atalante  when  be  pursued  her.  According 
to  some  legends,  Hylajus  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  Lapiihie,  and  others,  again,  said  that  he  was 
one  of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylas  (TAorX  *ob  °1  Theodamas,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Meuodjce ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  sou  of  Hercules,  Eupbemus,  or 
Ceyx.  He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  be 
accompanied  in  the  expedition  of  ihe  Argonauts. 
On  the  ooast  of  Myeia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to 
draw  water  from  a  fountain;  but  bis  beauty 
excited  the  love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him 
down  into  the  water,  and  be  was  never  seen 
again.  Hercules  endeavored  in  vnin  to  find 
him :  and  when  he  shouted  out  to  the  youth, 
the  voice  of  Hylas  was  beard  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  only  like  a  Cunt  echo,  whence  some 
say  that  he  was  actually  metamorphosed  into 
an  echo.  While  Hetoules  was  engaged  in  seek- 
ing bis  favorite,  the  Argonauts  sailed  away. 
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lea  vine:  bim  and  his  companion,  Polyphemus, 
behind. — [2.  A  famous  pautomime  at  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  pupil  of  Pylades,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  well  as  wealth.] 

Hf  li  (Till,  also  *Tia«),  a  small  town  in  Bos- 
otia,  situated  on  the  HyiIce,  which  was  called 
after  this  town,  and  into  which  the  River  Ieme- 
nuB  flows. 

[Hylkus  ('TXeiJfX  a  Greek  hero  engaged  in 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  by  which  he 
was  hilled.] 

HtlIas,  a  river  in  Bruttium,  separating  the 
territories  of  Sybaris  and  Croton. 

Hylic*  (1)  TlMii)  Xtuvq  :  now  Lake  of  Livadhi 
or  Stntina),  a  lake  in  BoBotia,  south  of  the  Lake 
Copais.     Vid  Hyle. 

HtlIcus  (TAutoo,  TXAutof ),  a  small  river  in 
Argolis,  near  Troezen. 

Hyxlcs  (TJUof),  son  of  Hercules  byDeianlra, 
For  details,  vid  Hkraolid.e. 

Hyllvs  (TiAof.  now  Demirji),  a  river  of 
Lydia,  falling  into  the  Hermus  on  its  northern 
side. 

HtintH  or  Hyken^ds  (T/o?v  or  T/ifvatorV 
the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or 
bridal  song.  The  names  originally  designated 
the  bridal  song  itself,  which  was  subsequently 
personified.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either  Calliope,  Urania,  or 
Tsjrpsichore.  Others  describe  him  only  as  the 
favorite  of  Apollo  or  Tbamyris,  and  call  him  a 
son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of  Baochus 
(Dionysus)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  The  an- 
cient traditions,  instead  of  regarding  the  god  as 
a  pei  Bonification  of  the  hymeneal  song,  speak 
of  him  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecting  whom 
various  legends  were   related.     The  Attic  le- 

fends  described  him  as  a  youth  of  such  delicate 
eauty  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  girl  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  maiden,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  him ;  but,  in  the  disguise  of  a  girl,  he  followed 
her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival  of  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter).  The  maidens,  together  with  Hymenmus, 
were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant  and 
desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hyme- 
nals, who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting 
the  citizens  to  give  bim  his  beloved  in  marriage 
if  be  restored  to  them  the  maidens  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  robbers.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  his  marriage  was  extremely 
happy.  For  this  reason  he  was  invoked  in  the 
hymeneal  songs.  According  to  others,  be  was 
a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  hie  house 
on  his  wedding-day,  whence  he  was  afterward 
invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order  to  be  propitia- 
ted. Some  related  that  at  the  wedding  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the 
bridal  hymn,  but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and 
with  a  more  serious  expression  than  Eros,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HiKims  (Tptirroc),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  (Hymettia  trabet,  Hor, 
Canity  ii,  18,  8),  and  more  especially  for  its 
honey.  It  is  about  three  miles  south  of  Athens, 
and  forms  the  commencement  of  the  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  south  through  Attica.  It 
is  now  called  TeUmtni,  and  by  the  Franks  Monte 
Matt* :  the  part  of  the  mountain  near  the  pro- 
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montory  Zoster,  which  was  called  in  ancient 
times  Amhtdbcs  (6  'Avvopof,  sc.  Tjnrrrof),  or 
the  Dry  Hymettus,  is  now  called  Mavremmi. 

Hypaoybis,  HypaoXbis,  or  Plains  (now  Km- 
niUJiak),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatta,  whioh 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  nomad  Scyth- 
ians, and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Carcinitea  in  the 
Euxuie  Sea. 

Hyp  A*.     Vid.  Stochades. 

HrPiiPA  (Tiraora :  now  Tapaya),  a  city  of 
Lydia,  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Tnsolne, 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Cayster. 

HypXna  (Tjtu'vij :  ra  Titava:  Twaveit),  a 
town  in  Tripbylian  Elis,  belonging  to  the  Peu- 
tapolis. 

HypAnis  (now  Bop),  a  river  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  rises,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a  lake, 
flows  parallel  to  the  Borysthenes,  has  at  first 
sweet,  then  bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

HypIta  (rd  Tiroro,  j/  "tx&Tn :  Tnaraior, 
Tirarevf:  now  Nropatra,  Turk.  Batrajik\  a 
town  of  the  ^Enianes  in  Theesaly,  south  of  the 
Spercheus,  belonged  in  later  times  to  the  MXo- 
lian  league.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
notorious  for  witchcraft 

Hypatia  (Tn-orjo),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  ana 
mathematics.  She  soon  made  such  immense 
progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
she  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Neopla- 
tonio  school  of  Plotinus  at  Alexandre*,  where 
she  expounded  the  principles  of  bis  system  to 
a  numerous  auditory.  Sue  appears  to  have 
been  most  graceful,  modest;  and  beautiful,  but 
nevertheless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander 
and  falsehood.  She  was  accused  of  too  much 
familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandres, 
and  the  charge  spread  among  the  clergy,  who 
took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted  the 
friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril  In  oonsequence  of  this,  a  number  of 
them  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her 
into  one  of  the  churches,  where  they  tore  her 
to  pieces,  AD.  416. 

HYPATdnOaus  ('KVar&iupor),  a  statuary  of 
Thebes,  nourished  B.C.  878. 

[Hypemoe  (Tirstvup),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

HYPxaadLCS  (TircoJoAof),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirized  by  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  other  oomio  poets.  In  order 
to  get  rid  either  of  Nioias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyper- 
bolus  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism. 
But  the  parties  endangered  combined  to  defeat 
him,  and  the  vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus 
himself :  an  application  of  that  dignified  punish- 
ment by  which  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so 
debased  that  the  use  of  it  was  never  recurred 
to.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samoa,  BC.  411. 

HypebbSbbi  or  fii  ('Tireptopeoi,  Tirepeopetoi), 
a  fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  snored  legends  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  bothatl>elo* 
and  at  Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Greek  concep- 
tion of  the  Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the 
poets,  they  were  a  blessed  people,  living  beyond 
the  north  wind  (iireptopeoi,  fr.  wrep  and  BoptafX 
and  therefore  not  exposed  to  its  cold  blasts,  in 
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a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  which  produced 
abundant  fruits,  on  which  the  people  lived  ab- 
staining from  animal  food.     In  innoeenoe  and 
peace,  free  from  disease,  and  toil,  and  care,  ig- 
norant of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a  long 
and  happy  life  in  the  dne  and  cheerful  observ- 
ance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  -who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a  whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before 
he  returned  to  Delphi    lie  poets  related  far- 
ther how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a  year  and  set 
once  a  year  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year 
was  thus  divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a  six 
months'  day  and  a  six  months'  night,  and  they 
were  therefore  said  to  sow  in  the  morning,  to 
reap  at  noon,  to  gather  their  fruits  in  the  even- 
ing, and  to  store  them  up  at  night;  bow,  too, 
their  natural  life  lasted  one  thousand  years,  but 
if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its  unbroken 
enjoyment,    he    threw    himself,    crowned    and 
anointed,  from  a   sacred   rook   into   the  sea. 
The  Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to 
Apollo  by  the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands 
of  virgins  named  Arge  and  Opia  (or  Hecaerge), 
and  then  by  Laodice  and  Hyperoebe,  escorted 
by  five  men  called  Perphereea;  and,  lastly,  as 
their  messengers  did  not  return,  they  sent  the 
offerings  packed  in  wheat-straw,  and  the  sacred 
package  was  forwarded  from  people  to  people 
till  it  reached  Delos.    If  these  legends  are  baaed 
on  any  geographical  relations  at  all,  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  which  regards  them 
as  pointing  to  regions  north  of  Greece  (the  north 
part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Apollo.    Naturally  enough,  as 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ex- 
tended, they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaaan  Mountains 
and  the  supposed  sources  of  the  later,  and  thus 
they  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Celts; 
Tbile  others  placed  them  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hyperboreus 
Oceanus,  beyond  the  fabulous  Grypes  and  Ari- 
mupi,  who  themselves  lived  beyoud  the  Scyth- 
ians.   The  latter  opinion  at  length  prevailed ; 
and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  fable  being 
gradually  lost  sight  of,   the  term  Hyperborto* 
came  to  mean  only  mott  northerly,  as  when  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  speak  of  the  "  Hyperborean  one" 
aid  *  Hyperborel  campl"     The  fable  of  the 
Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition  of  an  orig- 
inal period   of  innocence,   happiness,   and   im- 
mortality existed  among  the  nations  of  the  an- 
aent  world. 

Hrrxudaii  Montis  was  originally  the  myth- 
ical name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains 
in  the  north  of  the  earth  (vial  Hyfibbobki),  and 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  geographers  to 
various  chains,  as,  for  example,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Rhipou  Montes,  and  others. 

[Htpkbxnoi  (twepqvup),  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Psnthus,  slain  by  Meoelaus  in  battle!] 

[HtfzbJa  (Tirepeto).  1.  A  name  of  several 
fountains  mentioned  in  Homer,  in  Tbessalv ; 
oat  near  the  ancient  Hellas,  another  in  the  city 
Pbera). — 2.  The  earlier  place  of  residence  of  the 
Ph— minus,  whence  they  removed  to  Scheria.] 
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HmmlDEs  JTn-speidsf  or  Tx-eo&Ssr),  one  of 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  GUucippua, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Colhrtns, 
waa  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  De- 
mosthenes in  oratory.  He  was  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is 
first  mentioned  about  B.C.  858,  when  he  and 
his  sons  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 
expense  in  order  to  serve  against  Eubaaa,  and 
frdm  this  time  to  his  death  he  continued  a  stead- 
fast friend  to  the  patriotic  cause.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  (823),  Hyperides  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  that  confederacy  of 
the  Greeks  against  Antipater  which  produced 
the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (882),  Hyperides  fled  to  ^Egina,  where 
he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 
The  number  of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides 
was  seventy-seven,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us.  His  oratory  was  graceful  and 
powerful,  holding  a  middle  place  between  that 
of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

HtpIhIom  (Tirepiov),  a  Titan,  son  of  Coalus 
(Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  and  married  to  bis 
sister  This  or  Eurjsphaessa,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Helios  (Sol),  Selene  (Luna),  and 
Eos  (Aurora).  Homer  uses  the  name  aiapv 
tronymie  of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hyperionion  or  Hyparionidct,  and  Homer's  ex- 
ample is  imitated  also  by  other  poet*.  Fid 
Hxuos. 

HrrnmroaTBA  ("Cirtpimjorpa).  h  Daughter 
of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  wife  of  Oiclee, 
and  mother  of  Ampniaraus. — 2.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  and  wife  of  Lynosus. 
Via.  Danaus,  Ltncius. 

[Hrrsmooaos  {'Xiripo^ot,  Ep.  "Ymipoxot).  L 
A  Trojan  warrior  slain  by  Ulysses. — 2.  Of 
Cunue,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Kv/iaixu.] 

HrreXam,  or  HvPAers,  or  HypInis  ("Yfaotc, 
"Xiratnc,  'Yitavtf.  now  Beta*  and  Oharra\  a 
river  of  India.     Fid  Hyoaspsb. 

Hrrfus  (TirtofX  a  river  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Htmas  (T^ioc),  two  rivers  on  the  southern 
ooast  of  Sicily,  one  between  Selinus  and  Ther- 
mal Selinuntia)  (now  Belici),  and  the  other  near 
Agrigentum  (now  /turns  drago). 

[HrntNon  (TyrHVup).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior 
son  of  Dolopion. — 2.  Son  of  Hippasus,  a  Greek, 
companion  of  Antilochus,  slain  by  Deipbobus.] 

Hyfsbvs  (Tfri(),  son  of  Peoeus  and  Creuss, 
was  king  of  the  Lapitbsa,  and  father  of  Gyrene. 

Hymiour  (TyucA^r),  of  Alexandres,  a  Greek/ 
mathematician,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  160,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  plaoed 
earlier  than  AD.  660.  The  only  work  of  his 
extant  is  entitled  Uepi  r%  tuv  (udluv  ovafopdr, 
published  with  the  Optica  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris, 
1607.  He  is  supposed  however,  to  have  added 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  to  the  Ele- 
ment* of  Euclid 

HywIpylk  (TfiiriXti),  daughter  of  Tboss, 
king  of  Lemnoa.  When  the  T.«mni«p  women 
killed  all  the  men  in  the  island  because  they 
had  taken  some  female  Thraeian  slaves  to  their 
beds,  Hypsipyle  saved  her  father.  Fid  Tboas. 
She  then  became  queen  of  Lemnos;  and  when 
the  Argonauts  landed  there  shortly  afterward, 
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she  bore  twin  son*  to  Jaeoo,  Euoeus  and  Ne- 
brophouus,  also  called  Dciphilus  or  Thoas.  The 
Lemnian  women  subsequently  discorered  that 
Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  Uiey  compelled 
I  Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight  she 
was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemeaa  kiug  Lycurgus,  who  intrusted  to  her 
eare  his   sou    Arcbemorus   or  Opheltes.     Vid 

AlXHIMORUS. 

Hirsts  (TV>o5f  -otivrof ),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
•n  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Htrc&nia  {TpKavla  :  Tpitawor,  Hyrcanus : 
now  Mazanderan),  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  on  the  southern  and  southeast- 
ern shores  of  the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanion  Sea, 
and  separated  by  mountains  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Margiana. 
Its  valleys  were  very  fertile ;  and  it  flourished 
most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings  often 
resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

HtboAnuk  or  -imi  Mask.  Vid  Cabpium 
Make. 

HyboIxob  (Tpntovof).  1.  Joakmcs,  prince 
and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  the  restorer 
of  the  independence  of  Judaea.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  power  B.C.  18*.  He  was  at  first 
engaged  in  war  with  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes, 
who  invaded  Judam,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  188  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Antio- 
chus on  the  condition  of  paying  an  annual  trib- 
ute. Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in  Syria  between 
the  several  claimants  to  the  throne,  the  power 
of  Hyrcanus  steadly  increased;  and  at  length 
be  took  Samaria,  and  raxed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antio- 
chus IX.  Cyricenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  city.  Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  be  may  be 
regarded  as  (be  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Ju- 
daa,  which  continued  in  his  family  till  the  ao- 
cawon  of  Herod — 2.  High-priest  and  king  of 
the  Jews,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nteus  and  bis  wife  Alexandra.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  (78)  the  royal  authority  devolved 
upon  Alexandra,  who  appointed  Hyrcanus  to 
the  high-priesthood.  Alexandra  reigned  nine 
years;  and,  upon  her  death  in  69,  Hyrcanus 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was  quickly 
attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus, 
who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge 
with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  That 
monarch  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  im- 
vaded  Judoa  in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.  He 
defeated  Aristobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however, 
gained  over  by  bribes  and  promises  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  M.  Scaurus,  who  had  arrived  at  Da- 
mascus, and  who  now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyr- 
aanus  to  withdraw  from  Judea  (64).  The  next 
year  Ponipey  himself  arrived  in  Syria :  he  re- 
versed the  decision  of  Scaurus,  carried  away 
Aristobulus  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  rein- 
stated Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priesthood,  with 
the  authority,  though  not  the  name  of  royalty. 
Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
newly-recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet,  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
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Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Borne,  sad 
excited  dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only 
quelled  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  1m 
real  government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  who  rendered 
such  important  services  to  Caesar  during  the 
AlexanuVean  war  (47)  that  Cawor  made  him 
procurator  of  Judoa,  leaving  to  Hyrcanus  the 
title  of  high-priest.  Although  Antipater  was 
poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Hyrcanus  (43). 
the  latter  was  a  man  of  such  feeble  cUaraetei 
that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  bis  fa- 
ther's power  and  influence.  The  Parthians  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus 
as  prisoner  (40).  He  was  treated  with  much 
liberality  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to 
live  in  perfect  freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  years ;  but  having  at  length 
reoeived  an  invitation  from  Herod,  who  bad 
meanwhile  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Parthian  king.  He  was  treated  with 
respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle  of  Actium, 
when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus  might  place 
Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him  of  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  king  of  Arabia, 
and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (SO). 

[HTBQiB('Tp7'(f  :  now  Doneti),  a  tributary  of 
the  Tanaia  in  Asia.] 

HtrIa  (Tpta :  "TCpuit,  Tptoruf).-  1.  A  towt 
in  Bceotia,  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest 
times  a  place  of  importance,  but  afterward  sunk 
into  insignificance. — 2.  A  town  in  Apulia.  Vid, 
UaiA. 

Htxieds  (Tpirif),  son  of  Neptuo/i  (Poseidon) 
and  Alcyone,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boaotia,  husband 
of  Clonia,  and  father  of  Nycteus,  Lycua,  and 
Orion.    Respecting  his  treasures,  vid.  Aoamedes. 

HtsxIna  (Tp/uv7i),  a  town  in  Elis,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  hod  disap- 
peared in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the 
promontory  Hyrmiua  or  Hormina  (now  Cajj» 
Chiareiua). 

HtkmIne  (Tpfuvti).  daughter  of  Neleus,  or 
Nycteus,  wife  of  Pborbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

HyetIous  (Tpraxoc),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Pri- 
am gave  his  first  wife  Ariaba,  when  he  married 
Hecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Hyrtaeidt*.  In  Virgil,  Nisus  and 
Hippoooon  are  also  represented  as  eons  of  Hyr- 
tacus. 

[Htbtios  (Tpnof),  a  leader  of  the  Mysijna, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Ajax,  sun  of  Tela- 
mon.] 

Ht&Lc  (Tauu).  1.  ('TtWnjf),  a  town  in  Ar- 
golis,  south  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans) 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war. — 2.  (T«rif ),  a  town 
in  Bmotia,  east  of  Plataw,  called  by  Herodotus 
(v,  74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belong- 
ing to  PlatoMB. 

Hvstasfes  (Tavuoirtic ;  in  Persian,  Goshtaap, 
Oustosp,  Hutnsp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Ar- 
saniesy  and  father  of  Darius  1,  was  a  member 
of  the  Persian  royal  house  of  the  Achoamenidsa. 
He  was  probably  satrap  of  Penis  under  Cam- 
bysea,  and  probably  under  Cyrus  also. — 2.  Son 
of  Darius  L  and  Atossa,  commanded  the  Bos- 
trian*  and  Soon  in  the  army  of  bis  brother 
Xerxes, 
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JLuADU  Insula  ("lafaSiov  vyooc:  now  prob- 
y  Java,  though  Von  Humboldt  and  others  re- 
gird  it  as  Sumatra),  a  large  and  fruitful  island 
of  the  Indian  Sea,  southeast  of  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonet  ts,  -with  a  capital  city  called  Argyre  ('Ao- 

Iaocbds  (laKxoi),  the  solemn  name  of  Bao- 
ehus  m  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name 
was  derived  from  the  boisterous  song  called 
lacehus.  In  these  mysteries  Iacchus  was  re- 
garded as  the  Bon  .of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Ceres 
(Demeter),  and  was  distinguished  from  the  The- 
ban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  Iao- 
ehus  is  even  called  a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in 
others  the  two  are  identified.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  Eleusinian  festival  (the  twentieth  of  Bo6- 
dromion),  the  statue  of  Iacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  across  the  Thri- 
niian  plain  to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous and  riotous  procession  of  the  initiated, 
who  sang  the  Iacchus,  carried  mystic  baskets, 
and  danced  to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trump- 
ets. 

Iadeba  or  Iadek  (Iadertlnus  :  now  Old  Zara), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  IUyricum,  with  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
"  Oolonia  Claudia  Augusta  Felix." 

[Iaiba  ('ltUipa).  1.  A  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris. — 2.  A  wood  nymph,  who  reared  the 
sons  of  Alcanor,  Paodarus  and  Bitias.] 

Ialxxto  ('IdXtfioc),  a  similar  personification 
to  that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
song  Ialemus,  which  was  a  kind  of  dirge,  and 
is  only  mentioned  as  sung  on  most  melancholy 
occasions, 

Iai.m4.vus  ('IdX/ievot),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascolapbus,  was  a 
native  of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a  suitor  of  Helena. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  wandered 
about  with  the  Orcbomenians,  and  founded  col- 
onies in  Colchis. 

IXlysos  ('luXvooe:  now  lalyto),  one  of  the 
three  very  ancient  Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six  original  members 
of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  (rid.  Doris),  stood  on 
the  northwestern  coast  of  the  island,  about  sixty 
stadia  southwest  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Ialysus,  son 
of  Cereaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

Iambs  ('lupth)),  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metanlra. 
When  Ceres  (Demeter),  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter, arrived  in  Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of 
Metanira,  Iambe  cheered  the  mournful  goddess 
by  her  jokes. 

IamblIchus  ('Id/iSXixoc).  I.  A  Syrian,  who 
fired  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wrote 
a  romance  in  the  Greek  language  entitled  Baby- 
tomiea.  The  work  itself  is  lost  but  an  epitome 
of  it  is  preserved  by  Photiua — 3.  A  celebrated 
Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Cbalcis 
io  Code-Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  probably  before  A.D. 
M*.    He  was  inferior  in  judgment  ard  learn- 


ing to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry;  and  be  introduced  into  bis  system 
many  of  the  superstitions  and  mysteries  of  the 
East,  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  check 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  extant  works 
of  Iamblichus  are,  L  Tleol  TlvBayopov  alpioeu;, 
on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plato 
and  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  of  which 
five  only  are  extant  1.  The  first  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  loot 
Edited  by  Euster,  Amsterd,  170?  ;  and  by 
Kieesling,  Lips.,  1815.  2.  Uporp&rTiKol  Uyoi 
elf  fiMooQiav,  forms  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips, 
1813,  8vo.  8.  Hepl  Kotvijc  /ladq/ianicfjc  brtar- 
ij/iiK,  contains  many  fragments  of  the  works  of 
early  Pythagoreans.  Edited  by  Fries,  Copen- 
hagen, 1790.  4.  Utpl  riJr  NiKO/xdxov  iptd/ain- 
Kits  elsayayyc.  Edited  by  Tennulius,  Deventer 
and  Arnbeim,  1668.  6.  Ti  dcoXoyoi/icva  i% 
dptd/aiTiK^.  Edited  by  Aet,  Lips.,  1817. — IL 
Uepl  ftvoTijpiuv,  written  to  prove  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  theology. 
Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.,  1678.  Iamblichus  wrote 
other  works  which  are  lost — 8.  A  later  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  of  Apomea,  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 

[Iahenos  ('la/uvoc),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Leonteus  during  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  on 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks.] 
IxMfD.fi.     Vid  Lurcs. 

IaxnIa  ('lu/ivcia ;  'la/tvia  :  la/ivtirift :  in  Old 
Testament,  Jabneel,  Jabneh :  now  Ibneh  or  Oab 
nth),  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between 
Dioepolis  and  Azotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a 
good  harbor,  was  taken  by  King  Uzziah  from 
the  Philistines.  Pompey  united  it  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem it  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  Jewish  learning. 

[Iaxno  or  Iamna  ('lauva  :  now  Civdadela),  a 
city  in  the  smaller  of  the  Baleario  Islands  (Mi- 
norca).'] 

[IamphohIka,  a  strong  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mtedi  in  Macedonia?) 

Iamus  ('Ia/K>f),  spn  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and 
was   regarded   as  the   ancestor  of  the  famous 
family  of  seers,  the  Iomidse  at  Olympia. 
[LufASSA  ('luvaaaa),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 
IanIoa  ('hivtipa),  one  of  the  Nereids. 
Iaxtbi  (lavdii).    1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Proserpina 
(Persephone). — 2.  Daughter  of  Telestes  of  Crete, 
beloved  by  Iphib. 

IapStus  ('lairrrof),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Coelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Qe),  married  Asia 
or  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ocea- 
nus, and  Jjecame  by  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus,  and  Mencetius.  He  was 
imprisoned  with  Saturn  (Cronus)  in  Tartarus. 
Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas,  and 
others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 
Japeiida(et),  Iapetionida(a),  and  the  feminine 
Iapetionit. 
[lira,  son  of  Iaaus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
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received  from  Mm  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  the  prophetie  art :  he  cured  ^Eoeas  of  the 
wound  recetred  by  him  in  the  war  against  La- 
tum*.] 

l»pf  dd  ('Itimide $•  or  Idiroiec),  a  warlike  and 
barbaroiu  people  in  the  north  of  Hlyricum,  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Ania  and  Tedanius,  were  a 
mixed  race,  partly  Illyrkn  and  partly  Celtic, 
who  tattooed  their  bodies.  They  were  subdued 
by  Augustus.  Their  country  was  called  Ia- 
ftdLl 

Ii»f  cIa  (Ic-rvyia :  'Iairvyer),  the  name  given 
"by  the  Greeks  to  the  south  of  Apulia,  from  Ta- 
rentum  and  Brundisium  to  the  Promontobjdm 
IaftoIum  (now  Cape  Leuca),  though  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  Vid.  Apu- 
lia.   The  name  is  derived  from  the  mythical 

Iaftx  (l&mQ.  1.  Son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunus  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  leaders 
of  a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he 
was  a  Cretan,  and  a  brother  of  Icadius,  or  a  son 
of  Daadalus  and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom 
the  Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the 
name  of  Iapyges. — 2.  The  west-northwestern 
wind,  blowing  off  the  ooast  of  Iapygia  (Apulia), 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  consequently,  favor- 
able to  persons  crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  ipyiarij;  of  the  Greeks. 

Iabbas  or  Hiarbab,  king  of  the  Gcetulians, 
and  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion  Tjy  a  Libyan  nymph, 
sued  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage 
For  details,  vid.  Dido. 

Iabdanbs  ('IapoaViTf),  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardanit. 

Iardanes  or  IardXnUs  ('lapiapijc,  'lap&avof). 
1.  (Now  /anion),  a  river  in  Elis. — 2.  A  river  in 
the  north  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town 
Cydonia, 

IasIok  or  Ilafus  ('laotuv,  'IdVtoc),  son  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
or  son  of  Corythus  and  Electra.  At  the  wed- 
ding of  bis  sister  Harmonia,  Ceres  (Demeter) 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  in  a  thrice-ploughed 
field  (Tyum>Aor)  she  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Pluton  or  Plutus  in  Crete ;  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in 
consequence,  killed  Iasion  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. Others  represent  him  as  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  as  the  husband  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 
In  some  traditions  Iasion  and  his  brother  Dar- 
danus  are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to 
Samothraee,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  Others  relate  that  Iasion,  being  in- 
spired by  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries,  and  every  where  taught  the  people 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  ('Demeter). 

Iasis,  »'.  ft,  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  Iasius. 

Jlisius  (Idotof).      1.  King  of  Orchomenos, 
ler  of  Amphion. — 8.  Fid  Iasion.] 
Iiso  ('Ioow),  t.  ft,  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
JSsculapiuB  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hy- 
giea,  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 
IassIcs  or  IassIovs  Sinus  ('laoucit  xiXirot  : 
now  Ovlf  of  Jfandtliyth),  a  huge  gulf  on  the 
western  ooast  of  Caria,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Miletus  and  Myndus,  named  after  the  city 
of  Iassus,  and   called  also  Bargylieticus  Sinus 
(BapvtiAarrtxdr  soiiror )  from  another  city  which 
stood  upon  it,  namely,  Banrvlia. 
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Iassus  or  lAsus  (laaaoc ,  laaoc :  'laoevf  :  runs 
at  Asyn-Kalemi),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  Iassha 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  coloniied 
by  Milesians. 

Iasus  ('Iaooc).  1.  An  Arcadian,  son  of  Ly 
ourguB  and  Cleophile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of 
Ancaeus,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of 
Minyas,  and  lather  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewis* 
called  Iasius  and  Iasion. — 2.  Father  of  Amphioa, 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. — [8.  Son  of  Tnopas, 
grandson  of  Phorbas,  brother  of  Agenor,  and 
father  of  Io,  aocording  to  one  account,  was  king 
of  Argos. — i.  Son  of  Sphelus,  a  leader  of  lbs 
Athenians  before  Troy,  slain,  by  JEoeas.] 

Iaztoes  ('lufryic),  a  powerful  Sarmatian  peo- 
ple, who  originally  dwelt  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Palus  Msotis,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in 
Dacia,  in  the  country  bounded  by  the  Danube, 
the  Theiss,  and  the  Sarmatian  Mountains.  They 
are  generally  called  Sarmala  lazygtt  or  simply 
Sarmata,  but  Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of 
Iatyges  Metaruuta,  on  account  of  their  migra- 
tion. The  Iazyges  were  in  close  alliance  whA 
the.  Quadi,  along  with  whom  they  frequently  at- 
tacked the  Roman  dominions,  especially  McBaia 
and  Paononia,  In  the  fifth  century  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Goths. 

IbEbIa  ClSupia  :  southern  part  of  Qoorgia\  a 
country  of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  the  east  by  Albania,  and  on 
the  south  by  Armenia.  It  was  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  through  which  there 
were  only  four  passes.  Sheltered  by  those 
mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (now 
Kour)  and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed 
for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modern  name  (from 
Tcupyot)  remains  a  witness.  Its  inhabitants, 
Ibbhes  ('Ittipef)  or  Ibiri,  were,  and  are  still, 
among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  The  ancients  believed  them  to  be 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Assyrians  and  Medea, 
whom  they  were  thought  to  resemble  m  then- 
customs.  They  were  more  civilized  than  their 
neighbors  in  Colchis  and  Albania,  and  were  di- 
vided into  four  castes :  1.  The  nobles,  from 
whom  two  kings  were  chosen;  2.  The  priests, 
who  were  also  the  magistrates ;  8.  The  soldiers 
and  husbandmen  ;  4.  The  slaves,  whoperform- 
ed  all  public  and  mechanical  work.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  Iberians  was  agriculture. 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  through  the  expedition  of  Porapey  m 
B.C.  65 ;  and  under  Trajan  it  was  subjected  to 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Persian  king  Sapor.  No  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and 
those  of  Spain. 

IbSbus  ('Iftrpor  or  16rip :  now  Ebro),  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  northeast  of  Spain,  rises  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Oantabri,  near  Juliobrigm, 
flows  southeast  through  a  great  plain  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mons  Idubeda,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Dertosa,  after 
forming  a  Delta. 

IbI' ous  ('I6v«or),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  lii>  at  Samoa,  at  the  oourt  of  Polyeratea, 
about  B.C.  640.    It  is  related  that,  travelling 
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through  a  desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  m 
murdered  by  robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  call- 
ed upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly 
over  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterward, 
when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared;  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  cried 
oat  involuntarily,  "  Behold  the  avengers'  of  Iby- 
eus  :*'  and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime 
detected.  The  phrase  al  'lovxov  yepavoi  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was 
chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Dorio  and  JSolic.  In  an- 
tiquity there  were  seven  books  of  bis  lyric 
poems,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  re- 
main. [These  fragments  are  collected  in  Schnei- 
dewio's  ioyct  Varminvm  Reliq-ma,  Gdttingen, 
1833.] 

Icaria  or  IoarIos  ('Uapta,  'lxdpiof :  'Ixapuvr), 
a  mountain  and  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  -£geis,  where  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  is 
said  to  have  taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the 
vioe. 

IcXbIcs  ('baiptoc),  also  called  Iclacs  or  Ici- 
tioa.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Pandion,  aud  hospitably  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  his  arrival  in  Attica.  The  god, 
m  return,  taught  him  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
Icarius  made  a  present  of  some  wine  to  peas- 
ants, who  became  intoxicated  by  it,  and  think- 
ing that  they  were  poisoned  by  Icarius,  slew 
him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a  well,  or  buried 
it  under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Erigone,  after  a 
Img  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which  she  was 
conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Mara.  From 
grief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which 
be  was  buried.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  or  Bacchus  (Di- 
onysus) placed  her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars, 
making  Erigone  the  Virgin,  Icarius  Boiittt  or 
Arcturut,  and  Mmra  Proeyon  or  the  little  dog. 
Hence  the  latter  is  called  Icariut  cant*.  The 
god  then  punished  the  ungrateful  Athenians 
with  madness,  in  which  condition  the  Athenian 
maidens  hung  themselves  as  Erigone  had  done. 
The  Athenians  propitiated  Icarius  and  Erigone 
by  the  institution  of  the  festival  of  the  jEora. 

Yid.  Diet,  of  Ant*  1. 1>. — 2.  A  Lacedtemonian, 
son  of  Ferieres  and  Gorgophohe,  and  brother 
af  Tyndareus.  Others  called  himgrandaon  of 
Ferieres,  and  son  of  (Ebalus.  When  Icarius 
and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lacedasmon 
by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon,  Icarius  went 
to  Acarnania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterward  returned  to  Locedtemoa  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  be 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should 
conquer  in  a  foot  race.  Ulysses  won  the  prize, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tried  to 
persuade  his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and 
not  accompany  ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  al- 
lowed her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes, 
sad  thus  intimated  that  she  would  follow  her 
husband.  Icarius  then  desisted  from  further  en- 
treaties, and  erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the 
spot 

IcXbdb  (Ttoyxif),  son  of  Dssdalus.     Vid  Dm- 


Icarus  or  IcIbia  (Ixapor,  'Uapla  :  now  Ni- 


.saria),  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  one  of  the 
tiporades,  west  of  Samos,  called  also  Doliche 
(ooAict,  L  e.  long  itland).  Its  common  name, 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  sea,  IcxaiuM  Maui, 
were  derived  from  the  myth  of  Icaeub.  It  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  but  afterward 
belonged  to  the  Samjans,  who  fed  their  herqs  on 
its  rich  pastures. 

Icciuu.  [1.  A  noble  of  Rheims  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  townsmen 
to  Cffisar  in  BC.  57,  placing  their  state  at  Cat- 
Bar's  disposal,  and  praying  his  aid  against  the 
other  Belgic  communities.] — 2.  A  friend  of 
Horace,  who  addressed  hyn  an  ode  (Carm*  L, 
28)  and  an  epistle  (Ep,  L,  12).  The  ode  was 
written  in  B.C.  25,  when  Iocius  was  preparing  to 

join  .zEliua  Oallus  in  his  expedition  to  Arabia, 
The  epistle  was  composed  about  ten  years  after- 
ward, when  Iocius  hod  become  Vipsanius  Agrip- 
pa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems  Horace 
reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in  Iocius  an 
inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

Ic£ni,  called  Siheni  (Xt/tevot)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  north  of  the  Trinobaotes,  in  the  modern 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen 
Boadicea,  is  celebrated  in  history.  Vid.  Boa- 
dicea.  Their  chief  town  was  Vesta  Iotmoeum 
(now  Caitter)  about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

lcasjt  ('Ixvat  ■  I^voior).  1.  A  town  in  Bofr 
tkea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 
— 2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  celebrated 
for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Icfmaa. 

lens*  or  IscHNJt  ('Ixvat,  'laxvtu),  a  Greek 
city  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassus  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans 
near  the  same  spot 

[IobnCsa  ('Ixvovoa),  the  ancient  name  of  Sar- 
dinia.   Vid.  Sardinia.] 

IcbthtuphXqi  (  'Ix&vofdyoi,  I  e*  Fithreatert\ 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we 
find  Ichthyophagi :  1.  In  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the  Since.  2.  On  the 
ooast  of  Gkdeosia.  3.  On  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix.  4.  In  Africa,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  above  Egypt  6.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

j  Iciiivs.  1.  Sp,  was  one  of  the  three  envoys 
sent  by  the  plebeians,  after  their  succession  to 

!  the  Sacrod  Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  B 
0.  494.     He  was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the 

!  plebs,  namely,  in  492,  481,  and  471.— 2.  L,  a 

|  man  of  great  energy  and  eloquence,  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  456,  when  he  claimed  for  the  trib- 

l  unes  the  right  of  convoking  the  senate,  and  also 

;  carried  the  important  law  for  the  assignment 
of  the  Aventine  (<fe  Aveutino  tmblicando)  to  the 

I  plebs.  In  the  following  year  (455)  he  was  again 
elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  lead 
era  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decemvirs,  449. 
Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him.  and  he  bold- 
ly defended  her  cause  before  Appius  Claudius  * 

I  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  ber  father's  hand, 

1  IcQius  hurried  to  the  army  which  was  carrying 
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on  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  prevailed  upon 
diem  to  desert  the  government 

IoStcfux  ('Ikoviov  ;  'Uovtevc :  now  Koniyeh), 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  iu  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
visited  by  St  Paul,  a  flourishing  city,  with  a  mix- 
ed population  of  Jews  and  Greeks ;  under  the 
fatter  emperors,  a  colonv  ••  and  in  the  Middle  Axes, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

IotIots  ('Ixrivor),  a  contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
called  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  near  Phigaba  in  Arcadia.  Calli- 
crates  was  associated  with  Ictinus  in  building 
the  Parthenon. 

Ida  ('IA7,  Dor.  'Ida).  1.  (Now  Ida  or  Kat- 
Dagh.)  a  mountaiu  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Troad;  extending  from  Lectum  Promontorium 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Troad,  eastward 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tum,  and  further  east  into  the  centre  of  Mysia. 
Its  highest  summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  north 
and  Gargara  on  the  south ;  the  latter  is  about 
five  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  often  capped  with 
snow.  Lower  down,  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
are  well-wooded ;  and  lower  still,  they  form 
fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  -lEsepus,  besides  other  riv- 
ers and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid 
(Fa»tn  ii,  146)  calls  Idaut  puer,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris,  who  is  called  Idem*  Judex  by 
Ovid  (fart,  vi,  44),  and  Idaut  potior  by  Cicero 
(ad.  Att*  it,  18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is 
the  place  from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles 
in  the  plain  of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient 
•eat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from 
it  the  nane  of  Idtta  Mater. — 2.  (Now  Ptilorati),  a 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  blond.  Mount  Ida  is  said  to  be 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  cave  in  this 
mountain. 

Idaa  Mater.     Vid  Ida. 

Idjsi  Daotyli.     Vid.  Dactyli. 

[Id.su8  ('loafof).  1.  A  herald  of  the  Trojans. 
— 2.  Son  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hepmes- 
tns),  slain  by  Diomede-J 

IdIlIdm  ('louXtov),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  hence  bore  the  sur- 
name Idalia. 

Idahtbtrsos  ('lddvOvpoo?),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, under  whom  they  overran  Asia,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Egypt. 

Idas  ("Mar).  1.  Son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene, 
the  daughter  of  GSbalus,  brother  of  Lynceus, 
husband  of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or 
Alcyone.  From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas 
and  Lynoeus  are  called  Apharetida  or  ApharXda. 
Apollo  was  in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter 
of  Evenus,  but  Idas  earned  her  off  in  a  winged 
chariot  which  Neptune  (Poseidon)  bad  given 
him.  Evenus  could  not  overtake  Idas,  but 
Apollo  found  him  in  Messene  and  took  the 
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maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  for  bar 
possession,  but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  separated  them, 
and  left  the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose 
Idas,  from  fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if 
she  grew  old.  The  Aphnretidsa  also  took  part 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  iu  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts.  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
their  story  is  their  battle  with  the  Dioscuri,  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  which  is  related  elsewhere  (p. 
268,  b.). — [2.  One  of  the  guests  at  the  marriage 
of  Perseus,  slain  by  Phineus.—  3.  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  Diomcdes,  changed  by  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) into  a  bird.— 4.  A  Trojan  warrior,  mention- 
ed by  Virgil,  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy. — 6.  Two 
heroes  in  the  Thebon  war,  the  one  from  Onches- 
tus,  the  other  from  Tsnarus.] 

[Idb  ("IAjJ.  1.  Daughter  of  Corybas  and  moth- 
er of  Minos. — 2.  A  uymph,  mother  of  Nisus  by 
Hyrtacus.] 

Idistavisos  Campus,  a  plain  in  Germany  near 
the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porta  Westphaliea,  between  Rinteln  and  ffata- 
btrgc,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Germanicos 
over  the  Cherusci,  AD.  16. 

Idmox  ('Idftav).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Astoria, 
or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand 
that  death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the 
country  of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a 
serpent:  or,  according  to  others,  be  died  there 
of  a  disease. — [2.  A  Rutulian,  sent  by  Turnus  to 
jEneas  to  propose  to  settle  the  dispute  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia  by  single  combat  between  the 
heroes.] 

IvSuixxva  ('Uo/itvcvc).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Posiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Lyctiws  or  Cnoriiu,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of 
Lyctus  and  Cnosus.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Helen ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Meriooes, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Molus,  he  led  the 
Cretans  in  eighty  ships  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  bat- 
tle near  the  ships.  According  to  Homer,  Worn- 
eneus  returned  borne  in  safety  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once  in  a 
storm  ho  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) whatever  he  should  first  meet  on  his  land- 
ing, if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  safe  return. 
This  was  his  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly 
sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupon  visited  by 
a  plague,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idomencus.  He 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  settled  in  Calabria,  and 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva  (Athena).  From  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to'  Colophon, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  however,  was 
shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Meriones  were) 
worshipped  as  heroes. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
B.C.  810-270.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 
The  latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Greece. 

Idothia  (EUoBiaX  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  borne  in  safety. 

Idbieus  or  HidrIeus  ('lipieic,  'Upuvf)  king  at 
Carlo,  second  son  of  Hecatomnus,  succeeded  to 
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the  throne  od  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow 
•this  brother  Maussolus,  in  B.C.  851.  He  died 
in  344,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  bis  sister  Ada, 
whom  he  had  married. 

Idcbeda  (now  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Lorenzo),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the 
Caatabfi,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 

Slain  of  the  Ebro,  and  runs  southeast  to  the 
[editerraoeon. 

IoCjcka  ('Uov/iota),  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
scriptural  name  Edom,  but  the   terms  are  not 
precisely   equivalent     In   the  Old  Testament, 
sod  in  the  tune  before  the  Babylonish  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  Edom  is  the  district  of  Mount  Soir, 
that  is,  the  mountainous  region  extending  north 
and  south  from  the   Dead   Sea  to   the  eastern 
bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  and  ad  led  by  David  to  the  Israel- 
itish  monarchy.    The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, enabled   the   Edomites  to  extend 
their  power  to  the  northwest  over  the  southern 
part  of  Judasa  as  far  as  Hebron,  while  their 
original  territory  was  taken   possession   of  by 
the  Nabatluean  Arabs.    Thus  the  Idumna  of 
tht  later  Jewish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is 
the  southern  part  of  Judaea  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  north  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  north- 
west and  southeast  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the   western  side  of  Mount  Seir.    Under  the 
Maccabees,  the  Idumceans  were  again  subject- 
ed to  Judaea  (B.O.   129),  and  governed,  under 
them,  by  prefects  (oTpanyyoi),  who  were  very 
probably   descended  from  the  old  princes  of 
Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  As- 
mooffian  family  led  at  last  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Idumiean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish  throne. 
Vid.  AimpATEa,  Noa.  8,  4,  Hebodes.    The  Ro- 
man writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumsa  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.    Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idunuea  disappears  from  history,  and  is  merged 
io  that  of  Arabia.    Both  the  old  Edomites  and 
the  later  Idumceans   were  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, and  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter 


IdSIa  flouia),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
rn;*, and  wife  of  the  Colcbian  king  jEetes. 

Iebhe.     Vid.  Hibxbxia. 

lira  ("Itroi :  'fcrivof :  now  Jato),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
nsine,  southwest  of  Macello, 

[Igugili  (lyiXyM :  now  Jigelli  or  Jigel),  a 
eity  of  Mauretauia  Caesarienais,  west  of  the 
River  Ampsaga,  between  the  rivers  Audus  and 
tiulus.] 

leiiiov  (now  Oiglio),  a  small  island  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  Cosa, 

IcsatIus  ('lyvaTioc),  one  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  AJ). 
69.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at 
Antioch,  and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  in  107,  but  others  as  late  as  116.  On 
his  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote 
several  epistles  in  Greek  to  various  churches. 
There  are  extant  at  present  fifteen  epistles 
ascribed  to  Iguatius,  but  of  these  only  seven  are 


considered  to  be  genuine ;  and  even  these  sevea 
are  much  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been 
recently  discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
interpolations  found  in  the  present  Greek  text, 
and  was  evidently  executed  when  the  Greek 
text  was  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  Greek  text  has  been  publish- 
ed in  the  Paint  Apottolici  by  Cotelerius,  Am- 
sterd,  1724,  and  by  Jacobson,  Oxon,  1838  -,  and 
the  Syriac  version,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  by  Cureton,  Lond,  1849. 

Isuvfoif  (Iguvlnus.  Iguvinas,  -atis  :  now  (htb- 
bio  or  Evgubio),  an  important  town  in  Umbria, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a 
mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  the 
ruins  of  which  were  discovered,  four  centuries 
ago,  seven  brazen  tables,  covered  with  Umbrian 
inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the 
Eugvbian  Tablet,  contain  more  than  one.  thou- 
sand Umbrian  words,  and  are  of  great  import- 
auoe  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
of  Italy.  They  are  explained  by  Grotefend.  i?u- 
dimenta  Lingua  Umbricot,  Ac,  Hanoov,  1836, 
seq,  and  by  Lepsius,  Intcriptionet,  Umbrica  el 
Otea,  Lips,  1841. 

IlaIba  ('IXdeipa),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Fbilodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  two  sis- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  un- 
der the  name  of  Leucippidu.  Both  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  Dioscuri,  and  Ilaira  became  the 
wife  of  Castor. 

Ilbboaones,  iLEHGAOKEmnts,  or  Iut.uegavo 
newjes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  western  coast,  between  the  Iberus  and  Moot 
Idube'da.    Their  chief  town  was  Debtosa. 

Ilebda  (now  Lerida),  a  town  of  the  IlergStei 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  River  Sicoria  (now  Segre),  which  was 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  after- 
ward a  Roman  colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
sonius  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  here  that  Africanus  and  Petreius,  the  le- 
gates of  Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Cesar  (RO. 

Iucesetes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraoonen 
sis,  between  the  iberus  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Ilia  or  Rhea  Silvia.     Vid,  Rollouts. 

Iiioi  or  IixioE  (bow  JSlche),  a  town  of  the 
Contestants  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova 
to  Valentia,  was  a  colonia  imrauuis.  The  mod- 
ern Elche  lies  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

Ilienses,  an  ancient  people  in  Sakdihia. 

Iu6na  ('Uiow!),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymestor,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan 
war  her  brother  Polydorus  was  intrusted  to  her 
care,  and  she  brought  bim  up  as  her  own  son 
For  details,  vid.  Polydobus  Ilioua  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius. 
(Hor,  Sot,  ii,  8,  61.) 

IlISneus  ('IXiovcvt ).  1.  A  son  of  Niobe,  whom 
Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying  ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  Vid.  Niobe.— [2.  A  Trojan 
son  of  Phorbas,  slain  in  battle  by  Penelem— 
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%.  One  of  the  companions  of  JSaeats—i.  A  Tro- 
jan warrior,  alaio  by  Diomedes.] 

Ufa  (now  Petmafior),  a  tows  in  Hispania 
Beticu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bali*,  which 
was  navigable  to  this  place  with  email  vessels. 

[Ilipula  ('lAijrowAa).  1.  Called  Magna,  a 
city  of  Hispania  Baatica,  between  the  rivers 
Auaa  and  Bstis. — 2.  L  Miifoa  (now  Left  di 
Ronda\  also  in  Hispania  Bffitica,  belongnig  to 
the  district  of  AstigL] 

Iussus  ('IAuraor  more  rarely  T.lXtaaoA  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Hymettus,  receives  the  brook 
Endauus  near  the  Lyceum,  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens,  then  flows  through  the  eastern  side  of 
Athens,  and  luses  itself  in  the  marshes  in  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  Ilissus  is  now  usually  dry, 
as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to  supply  the  city. 

iLiraflA.  (ElXei6via\  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
thyiu,  <!r  Elcutho,  the  goddess  of  birth,  who 
oarae  to  the  assistance  of  women  iu  labor. 
When  she  was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered 
the  birth ;  but  when  she  was  angry,  she  pro- 
tracted the  labor.  In  the  Iliad  the  ilitbyim  (in 
the  plural)  are  called  the  daughters  of  Hera 
(Juno).  But  in  the  Odyssey  and  Hesiod,  and 
in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is  only  one 
goddess  of  this  name.  Ilithyia  was  the  servant 
of  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  Vid.  Hxbcoles. 
The  worship  of  Ilithyia  appears  to  have  been 
first  established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete, 
where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  born  in  a 
cave  iu  the  territory  of  Cnosus.  From  thence 
her  worship  spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Delian  tradition,  Ilithyia  was  not 
born  iu  Crete,  but  had  oome  to  Delos  from  the 
Hyperboreans,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto 
(Latoua).  In  an  ancient  hymn  attributed  to 
Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos,  Ilithyia  was 
called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ilithyia  was  originally  a  goddess  of  the 
moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with  Arte- 
mis or  Diana.  The  moou  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

IlIuk.     Vid  Tboas. 

iLiiBSais  ('lXM6epie).  1.  (Now  2TxA),  called 
Tiohis  or  Teohum  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sar- 
dones,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  (alls,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Mare  Gallicum. — 2.  (Mow 
Mint),  a  town  of  the  Santones,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  originally  a  place  of  importance,  but  after- 
ward suuk  into  insignificance.  It  was  restored 
by  Coustantine,  who  changed  its  name  into 
Helena,  after  that  of  his  mother,  whence  the 
modern  Elne. 

Ilutubois  or  Illitcboi  (now  Andujar),  an 
important  town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  a  steep  rook  near  the 
Bntia,  and  on  the  road  from  Oorduba  to  Oas- 
tulo :  it  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  B.C.  210,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  received  the  name  of  Forum 
Julium. 

IllvbIodx  or  Illy  ma,  more  rarely  IlltbIa 
(to  'VAvpuiov  'IAAtiptf,  "Vihipia),  included,  in 
its  widest  signification,  all  the  land  west  of 
Macedonia  and  east  of  Italy  and  Rtetia,  extend- 
ing south  as  far  as  Epirus,  and  north  as  far  as 
392 


the  valleys  of  the  Savus  and  Dravm,  and  tat 
junction  of  these  rivers  with  the  Danube,  lias 
wide  extent  of  country  was  inhabited  by  nutuet 
ous  IUyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom  were  more  ot 
less  barbarous.  They  were  probably  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  some  Celts 
were  mingled  with  them.  The  country  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  1.  Iixibih  Bakbaka  or 
Romana,  the  Roman  province  of  Illybicum,  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Italy  (Istria), 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to 
the  River  Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Macedonia  and  Mcesia  Superior,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  north 
by  Pannonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Dravus.  It  thus  comprehended  a  part  of 
the  modern  Croatia,  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  al- 
most the  whole  of  Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albani*. 
It  was  divided  in  ancient  times  into  three  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  tribes  by  which  it  was 
inhabited :  lapydia,  the  interior  of  the  country 
on  the  north,  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Tedanios 
(vid.  Iaptde*);  Liburnia,  along  the  coast  from 
the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  (vid.  Liburni)  ;  and  Dal- 
matia,  south  of  Liburnia,  along  the  eoast  from 
the  Titius  to  the  Drilo.  Vid  Dalvatia.  The 
Liburnians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  that 
the  entire  country  was  organised  as  a  Roman 
province.  From  this  time  the  IUyrian*,  and 
especially  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Roman  legions.— 2.  Illtbis  Gbjeca, 
or  Iixtbia  proper,  also  called  EpIeus  Nova,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo,  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the 
Ceraunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from 
Epirus  proper :  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Macedonia.  It  thus  embraced  the  greater  port 
of  the  modern  Albania.  It  was  a  mountainous 
country,  but  possessed  some  fertile  land  on  the 
eoast  Its  principal  rivers  were  the  Aoos,  Ar- 
gus, Gkxusus,  and  Pantasus.  In  the  interior 
was  an  important  lake,  the  Ltchnitis.  On  the 
eoast  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidam- 
nus,  afterward  Dtkhhacrium,  and  Apolloxia. 
It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celebrated  Via 
Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Mace- 
donia to  Bycantium.  The  country  was  inhab- 
ited by  various  tribes,  Atthtanks,  Tatoastii, 
Pabthini,  Dassabxta,  Ac  In  early  times  they 
were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors  to 
the  Macedonian  kings.  They  were  subdued  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bardylis, 
BC.  869.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  most  of  the  IUyrian  tribes  recovered 
their  independence.  At  a  later  time,  the  injury 
which  the  Roman  trade  suffered  from  their  pi- 
racies brought  against  them  the  arnw  of  the  re- 
public The  forces  of  their  queen  Teuta  were 
easily  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surrender  cf 
part  of  ber  dominions  and  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute,  229.  The  second  lllvrian  war 
was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the  same  ease, 
it  was  oommenoed  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
was  guardian  of  Pinens,  the  son  ot  Apmn,  but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  oonsul  JSmilira  Pau- 
las, 219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  by  Plenralot, 
who  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
Hi»  son  Gentius   formed   an   allianeW 
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with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against 
Rome;  bat  be  was  conquered  by  the  praetor 
L  Anieius,  in  the  aame  year  as  Perseus,  168; 
whereupon  Illyria,  at  well  as  Macedonia,  be 
tame  subject  to  Rome.  In  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  under  Constantine,  lllyricum  form- 
ed one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  empire.  It 
was  divided  into  Illtbjcum  Occidental*,  which 
included  Ulyrioum  proper,  Fanoooia,  and  Nori- 
cam,  and  Illtbicuh  Onucmix,  which  compre- 
hended Daeia,  Mcesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Iw»(TAor).  1.  Sod  of  Dardanna  by  Bates, 
the  daughter  of  Teueer.  lias  died  without  is- 
sue, and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erich- 
thooius. — 2.  Son  of  Tros  and  OaJlirrboe,  grand- 
aoo  of  Bricbthouius,  and  great-grandson  of  Dar- 
danna ;  whence  he  is  called  jDardanidu.  He 
was  the  lather  of  Laomedon  and  the  grandfather 
of  Priam.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  founder 
of  llion,  which  was  also  called  Troy,  after  his 
father.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him  the  palladium, 
a  statue  of  three  cubits  nigh,  with  its  feet  close 
together,  holding  a  spear  in  its  right  band,  and  a 
distaff  in  its  left,  ana  promised  that  as  long  as 
it  remained  lb  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  litis  was  shown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Troy. — 3.  Son  of  Mermerus,  and  grand- 
son of  Jason  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Ephyra, 
between  Elis  and'Olympia ;  and  when  Ulysses 
eame  to  him  to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows, 
IIbi  refused  it,  from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods. — [4.  A  Latin  warrior,  slain  by  Pallas, 
son  of  Evander.] 

Ilva.     Vtd.  jEthaua. 

Ilvatis,  a  people  in  Liguria,  south  of  the  Po, 
in  the  modern  MorUferrat. 

IxaohXba  (Iraachareosis :  now  Maecara),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  in  the  Herasan  Mountains. 

[buiruxpnus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  slain 
by  Cassirelaunus.] 

[Ixaox,  a  Latin  warrior,  whom  Halesus  pro- 
tected when  attacked  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander.] 

Imaos  (rd  '\ftam  ipoc),  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have 
used  indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge. 
In  its  most  definite  application,  it  appears  to 
mean  the  western  part  of  the  Himalaya,  between 
the  Paropamisus  and  the  Emodi  Monte* ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  some  great  chain,  extend- 
ing mueh  further  to  the  north,  and  dividing 
Seythia  into  two  parts,  Soythia  intra  Imaum 
and  Seythia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  modern  Mouuour  or  Al- 
tai Mountains,  or  eke  some  imaginary  range, 
whieh  cannot  be  identified  with  any  actually 
existing  mountains. 

buaXsos  (*Iu6paoof),  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samoa.  The 
celebrated  temple  of  Juno  (Hera)  ("Hootov) 
stood  near  it,  and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbra- 
sia  both  to  Juno  (Hera)  and  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Imbrius  ('lutptof ),  son  of  Mentor  of  Pedasus 
in  Caria,  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Priam  (named  Medesioaste),   and  aided  Priam 


against  the  Greeks :  he  was  slain  by  Teuee  1 
buaos  ('1/iApof :  Ifitptoc :  now  Bmbro  or  h 
tnu),  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  yEgean  Uea, 


sear  the  Tbraeian  Chersooesus,  about  eighteen 
miles  southeast  of  Samothraoe,  and  about  twen- 


ty-two northeast  of  Lemnos.  It  is  about  twen 
ty-five  miles  in  circumference,  end  is  hilly,  buf 
contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  tht 
neighboring  island  of  Samothraoe,  was  in  an- 
cient times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Oabiri  and  Meroury  (Hermes).  There 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  island,  of  which  there  are  still  some  ruins. 

Ikachis  (1vaxU\  a  surname  of  Io,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called 
Inachit,  because  she  was  identified  with  Io; 
and  sometimes  Inachit  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  an  Argive  or  Greek  woman.  Inaekidet  in 
the  same  way  was  used  as  a  name  of  Epaphus, 
a  grandson  of  Inachus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  be- 
cause he  was  born  at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

Iwachus  (Ivaxof  X  son  of  Ocean uo  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phorooeus  and  JBgialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  Io,  Argus  Panoptes,  and  Phegeus  or 
Pegeus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most 
ancient  hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is 
frequently  called  the  land  of  Inachus ;  and  be 
is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  River  Ina- 
chus. The  ancients  made  several  attempts  to 
explain  the  stories  about  Inachus:  sometimes 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  native  of  Argos,  who, 
after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  led  the  Argives 
from  the  mountains  into  the  plains ;  and  some- 
times they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ioacbus. 

IxXctros  flvarof).  1.  (NowP/ant'fa«  mZtr<a\ 
the  chief  river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  mountain 
Lyrceus,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  receives  near  Argos  the 
Oharadras,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus 
sooth  of  Argos. — 2.  [Now  Krikdi,  or,  acoording 
to  Leake,  Ariadha],  a  river  io  Acarnania,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Lacmon,  in  the  range  of  Pindus, 
and  falls  into  the  Acbeloua. 

InXbIxk.     Vii  jEmabu. 

InXkos  ('Ivupac,  occasionally  'Ivopof),  son  of 
Psammitiohus,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Persians,  which  ended  in  a  revolt  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  B.O.  461.  In  460  Inaros 
called  in  the  Athenians,  who,  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  were  then  off  Cyprus  :  the 
ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occupying  two 
parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the  third.  In  the 
same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Persians  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  Achnmenes,  the  brother 
of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a  new 
army,  under  a  new  commander,  Megabyzua, 
was  more  successful.  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated ;  and  Inaros  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  456. 

IhdIa  (n  IvSia:  1vt6c,  Indus)  was  a  name 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the 
modern  term  Eatt  Indict,  to  describe  the  whole 
of  the  southeast  part  of  Asia,  to  the  east,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  great  ranges  of  mountains 
now  called  the  Soliman  and  Himalaya  Mount- 
aim,  including  the  two  peninsulas  of  Hindus- 
tan, and  of  Burmah,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and 
Malacca,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  western  coast  of  Hindus- 
tan and  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of 
the  Persian  Golf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the 
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Syrian  'Desert  to  Phoenicia,  and  alio  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  und  Idunisaa,  both  to  Egypt  and  : 
to  Phoenicia ;  and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  ; 
Minor  aihl  Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance 
of  the  western  nations  with  India  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who 
added^to  the  Persian  empire  a  part  of  its  north- 
west regions,  perhaps  only  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
certainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Punjab  ; 
and  the  slight  knowledge  of  the  country  thus 
obtained  by  the  Persians  was  conveyed  to  the 
Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  travellers,  es- 
pecially Herodotus,  and  afterward  by  those 
Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Per- 
siau  empire,  such  as  Ctesias,  who  wrote  a  spe- 
cial work  on  India  Clviuca).  The  expedition  of 
Auexandxr  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country ;  but  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within 
Scindc  and  the  Punjab,  as  far  as  the  River  fir- 
PHAS18,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus, 
and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek 
king  uf  Syria,  Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the 
Hyphasis,  and  made  war  with  the  Prasii,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  on  the  bonks  of  the  upper  Ganges, 
to  whom  be  afterward  sent  ambassadors,  na- 
med Megastheues  and  Daimacbus,  who  lived 
for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the  capital  of 
the  Prasii.  and  bad  thus  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megastheues  com- 
posed a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  in- 
formation contained  iu  the  works  of  later  writ- 
ers. After  the  death  of  Seleucm  Nicator,  B.C. 
281,  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  Western  na- 
tions with  India,  except  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, ceased  almost  entirely ;  aud  whatever 
new  information  the  later  writers  obtained  was 
often  very  erroneous.  Meanwhile,  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandres  had  created  an  extensive 
commerce  between  India  and  the  West,  by  way 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt, 
which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with 
the  western  coast  of  the  peuinsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  Eastern  seas ; 
but  the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the 
countries  beyond  Cape  Comorin  was  extremely 
vague  and  scanty.  Another  channel  of  inform- 
ation, however,  was  opeued,  during  this  period, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria,  to  which  a  considerable  part  of  North- 
ern India  appears  to  have  been  subject.  The 
later  geographers  made  two  great  divisions  of 
India,  which  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  and 
are  called  India  intra  Gangem  and  India  extra 
Gangem,  the  former  including  the  peuinsula  of 
Hindustan,  the  latter  the  Surmete  peninsula. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the 
people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of  which  they 
enumerate  seven.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  our 
object,  to  mention  the  other  particulars  which 
they  relate  concerning  India  and  its  people. 

IndibIlis  and  MakdokIus,  two  brothers,  and 
chiefs  of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  1  Urge  tea,  who 
played  an  important  part  iu  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Punio  war.  For  some  years,  they 
were  faithful  allies  of  the  Carthaginians ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  treatment 
which  the  wife  of  Mandonius  aud  the  daughters 
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oi  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Seipio  when  tbty 
fe.l  into  his  hands,  the  two  brothers  deserted 
the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Seipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  Bat  in 
206,  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Seipio 
gave  them  hopes  of  sliaking  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  and  they  excited  a  general  revolt  not 
only  among  their  own  subjects,  but  the  neigh- 
boring Celtiberian  tribes  also.  They  wen  de- 
feated by  Seipio,  and  upon  sueing  for  forgiveness 
were  pardoned.  But  when  Scipi  *  left  Spain  ia 
the  next  year  (206),  they  again  revolted.  The 
Roman  generals  whom  Seipio  had  left  in  Spaa 
forthwith  marched  against  them ;  Indibilis  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was  taken  soon 
afterward  and  put  to  death. 

Indicetax  or  Indicates,  a  people  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  close 
upon  the  Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town  was  Em- 
porium. 

IndIcus  Oceanus.     Vid.  Earrna^tuM  Mask. 

Indigetes,  the  name  of  those  indigenous 
gods  and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on 
earth  as  mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after 
their  death  as  gods,  such  as  *Janua,  Picus, 
Faunus,  JSneas,  Evander,  Hercules,  Latinus, 
Romulus,  and  others.  Thus  JSueaa.  after  bis 
disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Numietts 
became  a  deut  Indiget,  pater  Indiget,  or  Jupiter 
Indiget;  and  in  like  manner,  Romulus  became 
Quirinut,  and  Latinus  Jupiter  Laiiari*.  The 
Indigetes.  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
with  the  Lares  and  Penates ;  and  many  writers 
connect  the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities,  to 
whom  a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin 
and  Roman  state  is  ascribed,  such  a*  Mara, 
Venus,  Vesta,  Ac. 

Indus  or  Sihdus  ('Ivoof  :  now  India,  Bind),  a 
great  river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  flows 
nearly  parallel  to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain 
on  its  northern  side,  till  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  a  little  east  of  Attock,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  flows  southwest 
through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab  into  the 
Erythrasum  Mare  (now  Indian  Ocean),  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  two  according  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers,  six  according  to  the 
later.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Copuen  (now 
Cabul),  which  enters  it  from  die  northwest  at 
Attock,  aud  the  Acesines  on  the  east  side.  Vid. 
Hyphasis.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus  overflows 
its  banks,  but  with  a  much  less  fertilizing  re- 
sult, as  the  country  about  its  lower  comae  is 
for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  de- 
posit it  brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that 
of  the  Nile.  The  erroneous  notions  of  the  early 
Greeks  respecting  the  connection  between  the 
southeastern  parts  of  the  continents  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  led  to  a  confusion  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Nile ;  but  this  and  other  mistakes  were 
corrected  by  the  voyage  of  Alexander's  fleet 
dowu  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Indus.  The  as 
cieut  name  of  India  was"  derived  from  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  Indus  (now  Sind). 

Indus  ('lvidf.  now  DoUoaum-Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
southwest  of  Phrygia,  and  flowing  through  the 
distriot  of  Cibyratis  and  the  southeastern  corner 
1  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
!  Rhodes. 
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bmnaoMiKDs  or  IhiwciomIsos,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul  Aa  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Romans,  Cesar  induced 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cin- 
getorix,  the  son-in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomarus, 
B.C.  64.  Indutiomarus,  in  consequence,  took  up 
■rms  aicainst  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Lablenus. 

Ixxssa.     Vid,  J&rxk,  No.  2. 

Imtkhi,  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World,  in 
eoolradistinction  from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods 
of  heaven  In  Greek  the  Inftri  are  called  ol 
ndru,oi  xQuviot,  ol  imb  yalav,  ol  tvcpOe,  or  oi 
ixhtpBe  -dtoi ;  and  the  Superi,  ol  uvu,  iirarai 
and  oipdvwi.  But  the  word  Inftri  is  also  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  dead,  in  contra- 
distinction from  those  living  upon  the  earth ;  so 
that  apud  infero*  is  equivalent  to  "  in  Hades," 
or  "in  the  lower  world."  The  Inferi  therefore 
comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world, 
the  gods,  viz.  Hades  or  Pluto,  his  wife  Perse- 
phone (Proserpina),  the  Erinnyee  or  Furies,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  souk  of  departed  men.  The 
gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of  in  separate 
articles. 

LrrtB.UK  Maul     Vid.  Ttkkhknom  Mask. 

iHQ^rrOicas.     Vid.  Gxbjcania,  p.  827,  a. 

InsAtna,  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  ooast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Aunw  IsGAmou. 

[Iveisu  (now  Avranchet),  a  town  of  the  Ab- 
rinoatui  in  Gallia  Lugduneosis.] 

Ixezxttcs,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
his  campaign  against  the  Persians,  A  J).  288.  He 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  province,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Gallienus. 

[IuQCTOuntcrs,  brother  of  Sigimer  and  of  Ar- 
minius :  he  had  been  the  adherent  of  Rome, 
but  afterward  joined  the  party  of  Arminius. 
After  having  served  for  some  time  with  them, 
envy  of  the  fame  or  power  of  Arminius  led  him 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Cberuscans :  at  the 
bead  of  his  clients  he  deserted  to  the  Suevians, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated  by  Arminius.] 

Iko  ('Ivu),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmo- 
nia,  and  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details,  vid. 
Atsamab, 

Ikocb,  a  name  both  of  Melicertes  and  of  Pake- 
moo,  beeanse  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Iksubbss,  a  GaUic  people,  who  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Medio- 
laium.  Next  to  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisal- 
pine GauL  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Ihtafhkknes  (^IvTaQipvtft),  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  against  the  two  Magi  in  Persia, 
EC.  622.  He  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
Darius.  % 

Imiitiiii,  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Albium  Ixtbkilioy. 

IirrxaAMXA  (Interamnas),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lvtog 
between  two  streams.  1.  (Now  Terra),  an'an- 
sisut  muoioipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  flowing  into 
that  river,  whence  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Jnterantnatet  Norte*.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  historian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the  emperor 


of  the  same  name.— 2.  A  town  in  Latiuis,  on 
the  Via  Latino,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Oa- 
sinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants  are 
called  Interamnatet  lArinaiet.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  B.C.  812,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insignifioence. 

LytibgatU  an  important  town  of  the  Vacoaei 
in  Hispania  Tarraoouensis,  on  the  road  from  As 
turica  to  Cssaraugusta. 

IktkboIsa  or  Petka  Pebtusa,  a  town  in  Um 
bria,  so  called  because  a  road  was  here  out 
through  the  rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An 
ancient  inscription  on  the  spot  still  oommem- 
orates  this  work. 

IwruurcM  Make,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tended on  the  west  from  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
les, which  separated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  east 
In  the  northeast  it  was  usually  supposed  to 
terminate  at  the  Hellespont  From  the  Straits 
of  Hercules  to  the  furthest  shores  of  S^ria  it  is 
two  thousand  miles  in  length;  and,  including 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  square  miles.  It 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Mare  Internum  or 
Intettinum  ;  by  the  Greeks,  ii  lou  tiuXarra  or  i 
hvrbi  $£karra,  or  more  fully,  ii  hrdf  'HpwtXei- 
uv  onjXuv  tfaAarra,  and  by  Herodotus  f/ie  9 
#aAarra ;  and  from  its  washing  the  coasts  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  (ij  fi/ttrlpa  ddXar 
to,  %  naff  ii/iug  ddXarra,  Mare  Nottrum).  The 
term  Mare  Mediterraneum  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Soli- 
nus.  Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
Mediterranean  received  its  waters  from  the  At 
lautic,  and  poured  them  through  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis  into  the  Euxine;  but  others, 
00  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  waters 
came  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  perceptible  in 
only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  in 
the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Adrlatio, 
<to.  The  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
called  by  different  names,  which  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.  Vid.  Mabz  Tybbhenum  or  In- 
febum,  Aobia  or  M.  AdriatIcum  or  M  Suteeuil 
M  Sicdluu,  M.  jEo-bcm,  <tc. 

[Interoorea  (now  Introdoco),  a  town  of  th« 
Sabines  in  the  interior  of  Somnium.] 

Intonsus,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  ApoUc 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  theii 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Ikdi  Castrum.     Vid  Castruh,  No.  1. 

In?  com  ("Iwkov  or  -or :  'lwKlvof :  now  Calde 
Bellota  I),  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  not 
far  from  Selmus,  on  the  River  Hypsas. 

Io  {'lu),  daughter  of  Inachus,  tlie  first  king 
of  Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  01 
Piren.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  loved  Io,  but,  on  account 
of  Juno's  (Hera)  jealousy,  he  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  white  heifer.  The  goddess,  wbc 
was  aware  of  the  change,  obtained  the  heifei 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  Argus  Panoptes;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
sent  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  slay  Argus  and  de- 
liver Io.  Vid.  Argus.  Juno  (Hera)  then  tor 
mented  Io  with  a  gad-fly,  and  drove  her  in  a 
state  of  phrensy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  untU  at  leugth  she  found  rest  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Kile.    Here  she  recovered  tier 
1  foitn,  and  bore  a  bod  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 


on 

called  Epapbus.  Vid  Epafhos.  "TbJ*  is  the 
common  story,  Tihich  appears  to  be  very  an- 
cient, since  Homer  constantly  gives  the  epithet 
of  Argipkunies  (the  slayer  of  Argus)  to  Mercury 
(Hermes).  The  wanderings  of  Io  were  very 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended  and 
embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a  fuD  aoeoiut  in 
the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus.  The  Bosporus 
is  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  her  swim- 
ming across  it  According  to  some  traditions 
Io  married  Telegonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
afterward  identified  with  bus.  The.  legend  of 
Io  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  appears  that  Io 
was  identical  with  the  rauon,  which  is  prob- 
ably signified  by  her  being  represented  as  a  wo- 
man, with  the  horns  of  a  heifer.  Her  connection 
with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  later 
times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  resem- 
blance which  was  found  to  exist  between  the  Ar- 
give  Io  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

IobXtes,  king  of  Lycia.     Vid.  Bellebofhon. 

Iol.     Vid.  cLbsarea,  No.  4. 

IOLAElfSES.      Vid  Iolaus. 

IolAds  ('loXaof)  son  of  Iphides  and  Autome- 
"uso.  Iphides  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercu- 
les, and  Iolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and 
charioteer  of  the  hero.  Vid.  Hbecules.  He 
assisted  Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lemtean  Hy- 
dra. After  Hercules  bad  instituted  the  Olym- 
Eic  games,  Iolaus  won  the  victory  with  tine 
»rses  of  his  master.  Hercules  sent  him  to 
Sardinia  at  tfie  head  of  his  sons  whom  he  had 
by  the  daughters  of  Tbespius.  He  introduced 
civilization  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From  Sardinia 
be  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  Hercu- 
les shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  After 
the  death  of  the  hero,  Iolaus  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  Iolaus  died  in  Sardinia, 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  was  buried 
h  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Amphitryon. 
His  descendants  in  Sardinia  were  called  'IoAo- 
rif  and  IoUunn*.  Vid.  Sardinia.  Iolaus,  after 
his  death,  obtained  permission  from  the  gods 
of  the  nether  world  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew  Eurystheus, 
and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

Ioloos  ('lufacve,  Ep.  'lauAx&r,  Dor.  1a\n6c: 
luXniot ),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  top  of  the  Pegasean  Gulf,  seven 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  bave  been 
(bunded  by  the  mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Minyane  from  Orcbomenus. 
It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Pelias  and  Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which 
the  Argonauts  sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  At  a  later  time  it  fell  into  decay,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Demetrias,  which  was  founded  by  Dem- 
etrius Potioroetes. 

I5lk  ('I0A17),  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  (Eehalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details,  vid  p. 
8S9,  a.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married 
his  son  Hyllus. 

Iollas  or  Iolaus  ('UXXac  or  '\6%aos).     I.  Son 
of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Cossander,  king  of 
Macedonia.     He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander 
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at  the  period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers 
who  adopt  the  idea  of  the  king  having  been 
poisoned,  represent  Iollas  as  the  person  who  ac- 
tually administered  the  fatal  draught — 2.  Of  K- 
thynia,  a  writer  on  materia  medics,  flourished  in 
the  third  century  B.C. 

Ion  ('Iuv).  1.  The  fabulous  anceavor  of  the 
Ionian*,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  win 
of  Xuthus.  The  most  celebrated  story  about 
Ion  is  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Ion  of  Euripides.  Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in 
a  cave  below  the  Propylssa,  at  Athena;  and 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  exposed  bun 
in  the  same  cave.  The  god,  however,  had  the 
child  conveyed  to  Delphi,  where  be  was  edu- 
cated by  a  priestess.  Some  time  afterward 
Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should 
be  his  son  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  his  son;  but  Creusa,  hnigining  him  to 
be  a  son  of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistress, 
caused  a  cup  to  be  presented  to  the  youth, 
which  was  filled  with  the  poisonous  blood  of  a 
dragon.  However,  her  object  was  disoovered 
for  as  Ion,  before  drinking,  poured  out  a  liba- 
tion to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which  drank  of  it 
died  on  the  spot  Creusa  thereupon  fled  to  the 
altar  of  the  god.  low  dragged  her  away,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  kilting  her,  when  a*  priestess 
interfered,  explained-  the  mystery,  and  showed 
that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother  and 
son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  intc  the  secret  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  jEgialus,  t.  «,  the  northern  coast  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, who  were  lonians,  there  was  an- 
other tradition  current  Xuthus,  when  expelled 
from  Tbessaly,  came  to  the  JSgialus.  After  < 
his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point  of  marchmg 
against  the  .dSgialeans,  when  their  king  8eh- 
nus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helioe  in  marriaee. 
On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to  Una 
throne,  and  thus  the  uEgialeans  received  tin 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helioe  was 
built  in  honor  of  Ion's  wife.  Other  traditions 
represent  Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the 
reigns  of  Erechtheus  and  Ceorops ;  for  it  is 
said  that  his  assistance  was  called  in  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  war  with  the  Eleusintans, 
that  he  conquered  Eumolpus,  and  then  became 
king  of  Athens.  He  there  became  the  father 
of  four  sons,  Oeleon,  ^Egioores,  Argadea,  and 
Hoples,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  four 
Athenian  classes.  After  his  death  he  was  buri- 
ed at  Potamus. — 2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Orthoments, 
was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  went  to 
Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  the  society 
of  ASschylus  and  Cimon.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty, 
ana  forty.  We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  eleven.      Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  at 

etry,  and  prose  works  both  in  history  and  phi- 

qphy.  [The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  ai% 
contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  7W.  Am,  p.  81 
-86.] — 8.  Of  Epbesus,  a  rhapsodist  in  the  time 
of  Socrates,  from  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues 
is  named. 

IomIa  (luvia  :  Iuvrf)  and  loins  (Rom.  poet) 
a  district  on  the  western  coast  ft  Asia  Minor 
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to  called  from  the  Ionian  Greek*  who  oolonixed 
it  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  distinct  historical 
records.  The  mythical  account  of  ■  the  great 
looio  migration  relates  that  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  between  the  sons  of  Oodrus, 
king  of  Athena,  about  the  succession  to  his  gov- 
ernment, his  younger  sons,  Neleue  and  Andro- 
elns,  resolved  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the 
JSgean  Sea.  Attiea  was  at  the  time  overpeo- 
pled by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the  great  rev 
olntion,  known  as  "  the  return  of  the  Heracli 
das,"  had  driven  ont  of  their  own  states,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Ionians  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian  in- 
vaders. A  large  portion  of  this  superfluous 
population  went  forth  as  Athenian  colonists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus, 
and  of  other  chieftains  of  other  raoes,  and  set- 
tled on  that  part  of  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  formed  the  coast  of  Lydia  and 
part  of  Caria,  and  also  in  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Chios  and  Samoa,  and  in  the  Oyclades.  The 
mythical  chronology  places  this  great  move- 
ment one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or  sixty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas,  that  is,  in  BO.  1060,  or  1044, 
according  to  the  two  chief  dates  imagined  for 
the  Trojan  war.  Passing  from  mythology  to 
history,  the  earliest  authentic  records  show  us 
die  existence  of  twelve  great  cities  on  the  above- 
named  coast,  claiming  to  be  (though  some  of 
them  only  partially)  of  Ionic  origin,  and  all 
united  into  one  confederacy,  similar  to  that  of 
the  twelve  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  northern 
toast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  district  they 
possessed  formed  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  ex- 
pending between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Maunder  on  the  south, 
and  Hennas  on  the  north.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  cities  going  from  south  to  north,  were 
aUCTCS,  Mrtra,  Paixra,  Saxos  (city  and  island), 
Ernests,  Colophon,  Libzdds,  Tics,  Ebtthils, 
Chios  (city  and  island),  Olaidukhm,  and  Pho- 
Oca  ;  the  first  three  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia.'  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
which  lay  within  this  district,  but  was  of  Jiolio 
origin,  was  afterward  (about  8.0.  100)  added 
to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  (travtu- 
Mor),  a  sanctuary  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  Heli- 
eoniua,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory 
of  Mycale,  opposite  to  Samoa;  and  here  was 
held  the  great  national  assembly  (n-avipyvptr) 
of  the  confederacy,  called  Pnniooia  (naviuvia : 
lid.  Diet,  of  Antifr  *.  v.).  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  observe  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
♦Hies  were  very  far  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent  The  traditions 
tx*  the  original  colonisation  and  the  accounts 
of  the  historians  agree  in  representing  them 
m  peopled  by  a  great  mixture,  not  only  of 
Hellenic  races,  but  also  of  these  with  the  earlier 
inhabitant*,  such  as  Carians,  Leleges,  Lvdiaos, 
Cretans,  and  Pelasgians;  their  dialects,  Herodo- 
tos  expressly  tells  us,  were  very  different,  and 
■early  all  of  them  were  founded  on  the  sites 
of  pre-existing  native  settlements.  The  reH- 
gfcnat  rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  ob- 
served, in  addition  to  their  national  worship  of 
Beptooe  (Poseidon),  were  borrowed  in  part 
atom  the  native  communities;  such  were  the 


worship  of  Apollo  Didymteus  at  Braaobi4a\ 
near  Miletus,  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Epbesus, 
and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon.  All  these 
facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greek 
colonization  of  this  coast  was  effected,  not  by 
one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  different 
states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  cen- 
tral jjoeition  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bors, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Maunder,  the  Oayster,  and  the  Her m  us, 
combined  with  the  energetic  character  of  the 
Ionian  race  to  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosper- 
ity upon  these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  send  forth  colonies  to  many 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Euxine,  and  even  to  Greece  itself.  During  the 
rise  of  the  Lydian  empire,  the  cities  of  Ionia 
preserved  their  independence  until  the  reign  of 
Croesus,  who  subdued  those  on  the  main  land, 
bnt  relinquished  his  design  of  attacking  the 
islands.  When  Cyrus  had  overthrown  Croesus, 
he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to  complete  the 
oonquest  of  the  Ionio  Greeks,  B.C.  557.  Under 
the  Persian  rule  they  retained  their  political 
organization,  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set  up 
in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to  render 
tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king,  fn 
B.C.  500  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bjbtimbb.  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Asia- 
TAGOS-A8,  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as 
Sardis,  which  they  took  and  burned,  but  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  coast,  -and  defeated 
near  Ephesus,  BO.  499.  The  re-conquest  of 
Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  completed  by  the 
taking  of  Miletus  in  498,  and  the  Ionians  were 
compelled  to  famish  ships,  and  to  serve  as  sol- 
diers in  the  two  expeditions  against  Greece. 
After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  carried 
the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  effected  the 
liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories  of  Mycals 
(479)  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469).  In  887  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia  to  Persia; 
and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  it  formed 
part,  successively,  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  For  the 
history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  respective 
articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the  Hel- 
lenio  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  arts,  and  literature, 
more  highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  rest- 
less energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionio  race, 
the  riches  gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  seats  of  Asiatio  civilization, 
combined  to  advance  with  rapidity  the  intel- 
lectual progress  and  the  social  development  of 
its  people ;  but  these  same  influences,  unchecked 
by  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Doric  race,  or  the 
simple  earnestness  of  the  JSolie,  imbued  their 
social  life  with  luxury  and  licence,  and  invested 
their  works  of  genius  with  the  hues  of  enchant- 
ing beauty  at  the  expense  of  severe  good 
taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Out  of  the  long 
list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we  ma/ 
mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first  poet 
of  the  amatory  elegy;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  wfc- 
song  of  love  and  wine  to  the  musio  of  the  lyre  - 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Olazomeuk, 
and  several  other  early  philosophers;  the  early 
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•.miSrfa,  Cadnjus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecatnue, 
all  of  Miletus ;  and,  fa  the  fine  arte,  besides 
being  the  home  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
order  of  architecture,  the  lonio,  aud  possess- 
ing many  of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in 
the  world,  Tonia  was  the  native  country  of 
thai  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Pafrha- 
sioa.  The  roost  flourishing  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ionia  is  that  during  which  it  was  subjeet 
to  Persia;  but  its  prosperity  lasted  till  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  which  its 
cities  were  among  the  chief  resorts  of  the  cel- 
ebrated teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
The  important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
eities  of  Ionia  ocoupy  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  attested  by  the  Actt  of  the  Apot- 
Utt,  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Epbe- 
sians,  and  of  St  John  to  the  seven  churches  of 


IonIom  Mass  ('IoViof  wo*™*,  'I  eVtoy  iriXayos, 
'lovirj  QdXarra,  'lovtor  it6pot),  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
was  south  of  the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the 
west  at  Hydruntum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  east 
at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or  at  the  Ceraunian  Mount- 
ains. In  more  ancient  times  the  Adriatic  was 
called  'Iovior  ftixog  or  'loixof  koAtot  ;  while  at  a 
later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself  was  included 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  signification,  the 
Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare  Sieulum,  Oreti- 
turn,  and  Icarium.  Its  name  was  usually  de- 
rived by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of 
Io,  but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the 
Ionian  colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia 
and  the  other  islands  off  the  western  coasts  of 
Greece. 

[Iopas,  a  bard  at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido, 
who  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  singing  at  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  queen  to  .iEueas.] 

ISfhon  ('lofuv),  son  of  Sophocles  by  Nicos- 
trate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet  He 
brought  out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  and  was  still  flourishing  B.C.  406,  the 
year  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the 
Frcgi.  For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  undutiful 
charge  against  his  father,  vid  Sophoclis. 

[log  ('lor,  now  Aio),  a  small  island  in  the  clus- 
ter of  the  Sporadea,  south  of  Naxos,said  to  have 
contained  the  tomb  of  Homer.] 

[Iozus  flofor),  son  of  Melanippus,  grandson 
of  Theseus,  leader  of  a  colony  to  Caria.] 

[Ipbeus  ('I^rilf),  a  Lycian  warrior,  shun  by 
Patroelus.] 

[Iphiahassi  ('fyidvaooa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pree- 
tus.  Vid.  Pbojtvs. — 2.  Daughter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytojmuestra,  same  as  Iphioeici*.] 

IpbJUs  ('fytus),  i.  «,  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Ipbis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

Ipbjcles,  or  Ifhiolus  ('Ifute/c,  leVxAor,  or 
IfuXeif).  1.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alomene 
•I  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than  his 
half-brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married 
to  Automedusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iolaus.  and  after- 
ward to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He 
accompanied  Hercules  on  several  of  his  expedi- 
tions, and  also  took  part  in  the  Caly (Ionian  bunt. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon, 
pr,  according,  to  another  account  was  wounded 
io  the  battle  against  the  Molionidie,  and  was  car- 


ried  to  Pheaeus,  where  he  died — 2.  8oa  of  Tnes- 
tius  by  Laophonte,  or  Deidamia,  or  Eurythenm, 
or  Leucippe.  Ho  took  part  in  the  CalydonitB 
hunt  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta— 8. 
Son  of  Pbylaous,  and  grandson  of  Deion  and 
Clymene,  or  son  of  Coptulus  and  Olymene,  the 
daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was  married  to  Dio- 
media  or  Aatyoche,  and  was  the  father  of  Po- 
darces  and  Protesilaus.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  the  seer  Melampoa 
He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  is  mo- 
oing. 

IrmaaXns  (lotoparnr),  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  do- 
tioguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gal- 
lantry in  battle ;  and  in  B.C.  894,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians 
after  the  battle  of  Ooronea.  In  898  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  an  important  im- 
provement in  military  tactics,  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  targeteers  (ireAraeraf),  possessing,  to 
a  certain  extent  the  advantages  of  heavy  and 
light-armed  forces.  This  he  effected  by  sub- 
stituting a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  repla- 
cing the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet  At 
the  head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  a  Spartan  Mora  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (892),  an  exploit  which  became  very 
celebrated  throughout  Greece.  In  the  asms 
year  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  at 
Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  889  he  was  sent  to 
the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who  was 
defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following 
year.  On  the  peace  of  Antalridas  in  381, 
Iphicrates  went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthss 
king  of  the  Odrysta,  but  be  soon  afterward 
formed  an  alliance  with  Cotys,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  877  Iphicrates 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians,  with  the  command 
of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist  Pbarnabasm 
in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection ;  but  the  ex- 
pedition failed  through  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Iphicrates  aud  Pharnabama,  In  878 
Iphicrates  was  sent  to  Corcyra,  io  conjunction 
with  Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  force,  and  he  remained 
in  the  Ionian  Sea  till  the  peace  of  871  put  an 
end  to  hostilities.  About  867  he  was  sent 
against  Amphipolis,  and  after  carrying  on  the 
war  against  this  place  for  three  years,  was 
superseded  by  Timotheus.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotys  io  his  war 
against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the  Tbra- 
oiao  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians. 
After  the  death  of  Chabrias  (875),  IpbJerates, 
Timotheus,  and  Menestheus  were  joined  with 
Chares  as  commanders  in  the  Social  war,  and 
were  prosecuted  by  their  unscrupulous  .  col- 
league, because  they  had  refused  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement in  a  storm.  Iphicrates  was  acquit- 
ted  From  the  period  of  his  trial  be  seems  to 
have  lived  quietly  at  Athens.  He  died  before 
848.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended  for  bis 
combined  prudence  and  erwgy  as  a  general 
The  worst  words,  be  saio,  that  a  commander 
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wold  ntter  were,  "  I  should  not  have  expected 
it"  His  services  were  highly  valued  by  the 
Athenians,  and  were  rewarded  by  them  with 
almost  unprecedented  honor*. 

[IfbidImas  ('ty«5o/*af),  sod  of  Autenor  and 
Tbeaoo,  brother  of  Coon,  came  with  twelve  ships 
from  Thrace  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans : 
was  slain,  together  with  his  brother,  by  Aga 
Deration.] 

Iphigenia  ('liptyevcia),  according  to  the  most 
eommon  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  ClyUomnestra,  but  according  to  others,  a 
daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought 
Dp  by  ClyUemnestra  as  a  foster-child.  Aga 
mom  dod  had  once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of 
Diana  (Artemis);  or  he  had  boasted  that  the 
goddess  herself  could  not  hit  better ;  or  he  had 
vowed  in  the  year  in  which  Jphigenia  was  born 
to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  production  of 
that  year,  but  bad  afterward  neglected  to  ful- 
fill his  vow.  One  of  these  circumstances  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  when  the 
Greeks  wanted  to  sail  against  Troy.  The  seer 
Calcbas  declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia 
was  the  only  means  of  propitiating  Diana  (Ar- 
temis). Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
Iphigenia  was  brought  to  Chalcis  under  the 
pretext  of  being  married  to  Achilles.  When 
Ipbigenia  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed, 
Diana  (Artemis)  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Taoris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess,  and  a  stag  was  substituted  for  her  by 
Diana  (Artemis).  While  Iph'genia  was  serv- 
ing Diana  (Artemis)  as  priestess  in  Tauris,  her 
brother  Orestes  and  his  friend  Pylades  came  to 
Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image  of  the  goddess  at 
this  plate,  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  As  strangers,  they  were  to  be 
sserificed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis); 
bat  Iphigenia  recognized  her  brother,  and  fled 
with  him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the 
mean  time,  Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestes, 
had  heard  that  be  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris 
by  the  priestess  of  Diana  (Artemis).  At  Delphi 
the  met  Ipbigenia,  who,  she  supposed,  had  mur- 
dered Orestes.  She  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
prive Iphigenia  of  her  sight,  but  was  prevented 
bv  the  interference  of  Orestes;  and  a  scene 
of  recognition  took  place.  All  now  returned 
to  Mycenae ;  but  Iphigenia  carried  the  statue 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  the  Attic  town  of  Brau- 
roo,  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  ss  priestess 
of  the  goddess.  As  a  daughter  of  Theseus, 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  fami- 
lies of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils 
and  most  costly  garments  which  had  been  worn 
by  women  who  had  died  in  childbirth  were 
dedicated  to  her.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, Iphigenia  never  died,  out  was  changed 
by  Diana  (Artemis)  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and 
eternal  youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia 
became  the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of 
Leoce.  The  Lacedemonians  maintained  that 
the  image  of  Diana  (Artemis),  which  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  had  carried  away  from  Tauris,  was 
preserved  in  Sparta  and  not  in  Attica,  and  was 
worshipped  in  the  former  place  under  the  name 
ef  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia.  Both  in  Attica  and 
to.  Sparta  human  sacrifice*  were  offered  to  luhi- 
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genia  in  early  times.  In  place  of  these  humar 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  afterward 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Or 
this.  It  appears  probable  that  Iphigenia  wai 
originally  the  same  as  Diana  (Artemis)  her 
self. 

IraiuzDiA  or  IphimSdk  ('l+tfttitta,  '\$mi«ij) 
daughter  of  Triops,  and  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being 
in  love  with  Neptune  (Poseidon),  she  ofteu 
walked  on  the  sea-shore,  and  collected  its  wa- 
ters in  her  lap,  whence  she  became,  by  Neptunt 
(Poseidon),  the  mother  of  the  Aloldse,  Otus  and 
Kphialtes.  While  Iphimedia  and  her  daughter 
Panoratis  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were 
carried  off  by  Thracian  Pirates  to  Naxos  or 
Strongyle ;  but  they  were  delivered  by  the  Al 
ojdffl. 

|  IriiiMgDON  ('tyiuloW),  a  son  of  Eurystheus. 
slain  in  battle  in  the  attempt  to  repel  the  inva 
sion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids.] 

[IphIsSus  ('fyivoof),  son  of  Dezius,  a  Greek 
slain  by  the  Lycian  Glaucus  before  Troy.] 

Iphis  (rIf>tr)u  1.  8on  of  Alector,  and  fathei 
of  Eteoclus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus 
was  king  of  Argus.  He  advised  Polynices  tc 
give  the  celebrated  ueckbtce  of  Harroonia  tc 
Eriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  husband 
Amphiarans  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  He  lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore 
left  his  kingdom  to  Sthenelue,  son  of  Capaneus. 
— 2.  Son  of  Sthenelus,  and  brother  of  Eurys- 
theus, was  one  of  the  Argonaut*  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  iEetes. — 8.  A  youth  in  iove  with 
Anaxarete.  Vid  Anaxarete. — i.  Daughter  of 
Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  Phssatus  in  Crete. 
She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  on  the  advice  of 
Isis,  because  her  father,  previous  to  her  birth, 
bad  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed  if  it  should  be 
a  girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  nnd  was  to 
be  betrothed  to  lanthe,  she  wo»  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a  youth. — [6.  Daughter  of  Enyeus 
of  Soyrus,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  presented 
by  Achilles  to  Patroclus.] 

[Iphitiok  ('IfiTiuv),  son  of  Otrynteus  and  a 
Naiad,  came  from  Hyde,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  in 
Lydia,  to  the  Trojan  war ;  slain  by  Achilles.] 

IraiTDS  (*ty<rofj  1.  Son  of  Eurytus  of  CFchn- 
lia,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterward  killed 
by  Hercules.  (For  details,  vid  p.  858,  b,  869,  a.) 
— 2.  Son  of  Naubolus,  and  father  of  Schedius. 
Epistroplius,  nnd  Eurynorae,  in  Pbocis,  likewise 
one  of  the  Argonauts. — 8.  Son  of  Haemon,  or 
Proxonides,  or  Ipliitus,  king  of  Elis,  restored  the 
Olympic  games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of 
all  war  during  their  celebration,  B.C.  884. 

[IpbtbIme  ('lf8i/it)),  daughter  of  lean  us,  sister 
of  Penelope ;  under  her  form  Minerva  appeared 
to  Penelope  to  console  her  when  disquieted  at 
the  departure  of  Telemnchus  from  Ithnca.] 

Irsua.(iy>ox>f),  a  small  town  in  Great  Plirygia. 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  deci- 
sive battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  generals  of  Alexander  for  .the  succes- 
sion to  his  empire,  and  iu  which  Antigonus  whs 
defeated  and  slain,  B.C.  801.  Vid.  Antigonus. 
The  site  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  centre  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Synnada. 

Iba  (Elpa,  'Ipuj,  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mes- 
senia,  memorable  a*  the  place  where  Aristom- 
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«nes  defended  himself  for  eleven  yean  against 
the  Spartans.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in  B. 
0.  668  put  an  end  to  the  second  Messeuian  war. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same  as  Ira  (II, 
ix.,  160),  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  Agamem- 
non promised  to  Achilles. 

IbekvSCs  (Elpqvaloc ),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  probably  born  at  Smyrna  between 
A.D  120  and  140.  In  his  early  youth  he  heard 
Polyjarp.  He  afterward  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  converts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especially 
the  Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  only 
work  of  IretuBus  now  extant)  Advernu  Hercuet, 
is  intended  to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original 
Greek  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, but  the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous  but 
ancient  Latin  version.  Edited  by  Grabe,  Oxon., 
1702;  [and  by  Stieren,  Leipzig,  1848,  teqq,  i 
vole.  8vo.] 

IbShe  (Elptjvti),  called  Pax  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod, 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis,  and 
ODe  of  the  Hone.  Vid.  Hoax.  After  the  vic- 
tory of  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 
altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens-  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Her  statue  at  Athens  stood  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Ampbiaraus,  carrying  in  its  arms 
Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  and  another  stood 
near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Prytaneara.  At  Rome, 
where  peace  was  also  worshipped  as  a  goddess, 
she  had  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is  represented 
on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding  in  her 
left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand  an 
olive-branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Some- 
times she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a  pile 
of  arms,  or  carrying  corn-ears  in  her  hand  or 
npon  her  head, 

law  O'/O'f).  daughter  of  Thaumas  (whence 
she  is  called  Thaumantias)  and  of  Electro,  and 
sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears 
as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Ju- 

Siter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  In  the  Odyssey, 
[ercury  (Hermes)  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris  appears  to 
have  been  originally  the  personification  of  the 
rainbow,  fur  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in  the 
skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself, 
but  other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only 
the  road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  there- 
fore appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and 
vanishes  when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  appears  as  a  virgin  goddess, 
but  in  the  later  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and 
the  mother  of  Eros.  Iris  is-  represented  in 
works  of  art  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic, 
over  which  hangs  a  light  upper  garment,  with 
wings  attached  to  her  shoulders,  carrying  the 
herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand,  and  sometimes  also 
holding  a  pitcher. 

Iris  ('Ip<f  :  now  YukiLIrmak),  a  considerable 
river  of  Aria  Minor,  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  northernmost  range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in 
the  south  of  Pontus,  and  flows  first  west  past 
Oomana  Pontic*,  then  north  to  Amasia,  where  it 
turns  to  the  east  of  Eupatoria  (Megalopolis), 
400 


where  it  receives  the  Lyons,  and  then 
north  through  the  territory  of  Themiseyra  into 
the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  its  breadth 
at  three  plethra  (three  hundred  feet). 

lacs  ('Ipof).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eurydamas  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  but, 
during  the  chase  of  the  Oalydonian  boar,  Pelemt 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Irus. 
Peleus  endeavored  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks ;  but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and 
at  the  command  of  an  oracle  Peleus  allowed 
them  to  run  wherever  they  pleased  A  wolf 
devoured  the  sheep,  but  .was  thereupon  changed 
into  a  stone,  which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on 
the  frontier  between  Locris  and  Phocis. — 2.  The 
well-known  beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name 
was  Anueus,  but  be  was  called  Irus  because  he 
was  the  messenger  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 
He  was  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Is  ('If  :  now  Hit),  a  city  on  the  south  of  Mes- 
opotamia, eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon,  oa 
toe  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a 
little  river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neighbor- 
hood were  the  springs  of  asphaltus,  from  which 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used,  instead 
of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Isjkis  ('Iffoiof).  1.  One  of  the  ten  Attis  ora- 
tors, was  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory 
by  Lysias  and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others, 
and  established  a  rhetorical  school  at  Athena, 
in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  his 
pupiL  It  is  further  said  that  Iseus  composed 
for  Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  bis  guard- 
ians, or  at  least  assisted  bim  in  the  composition. 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  He  lived 
between  B.C.  420  and  848.  I&seus  is  said  to 
have  written  sixty-four  orations,  but  of  these 
only  eleven  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  ques- 
tions of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  in- 
formation respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attie 
law.  The  style  of  Linus  is  clear  and  concise, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous  and  powerful. 
His  orations  are  contained  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  orators.  Vid.  Demosthenes.  There 
is  a  good  separate  edition  by  Schumann,  Greifs- 
wald,  1831. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a  na- 
tive of  Assyria,  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

IsXooras  ('lo-oyooof),  the  leader  of  the  oligar- 
cbieal  party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  Olis- 
thenes,  B.C.  510.  He  was  expelled  from  Athene 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by 
Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans. 

Isasdkb  ('laavdpoc),  son  of  BeUerophoo,  killed 
by  Mars  (Ares)  in  the  fight  with  the  Solymi. 

IsXra  (now  Itere),  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  descends  from  the  Graian  Alps,  flows  west 
with  a  rapid  stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
north  of  Valentin.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone,  Fabius  ./Emilianus  defeated  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arvemi,«B.C.  121. 

IsAcalA  (ii  'loavpia,  i/  'leavputq),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Taurus, 
between  Pisidia  and  Cilieia,  of  which  the  an- 
cients knew  little  beyond  the  troublesome  fast 
that  its  inhabitants,  the  Isauri  fhrovooil  were 
daring  robbers,  whose  incursion*  into  the  sur- 
rounding districts  received  only  a  temporary 
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eheek  from  the  victory  over  them,  which  gain- 
ed for  Lucius  Servihus  the  surname  of  Fsau- 
rieus  (RC.  76).  Their  chief  city  via  coiled 
Iaanra. 

Isca.  1.  (Now  Axmintter,  or  Bridport,  or  Ex- 
tter\  the  capital  of  tlie  Damnooii  or  Dumnonii 
io  the  southwest  of  Britain. — 2.  (Now  Car  Leon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk),  a  town  of  the  Siluree 
in  Britain,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio 
II.  There  are  many  Roman  remains  at  Car 
Xsm.  The  word  Leon  is  a  corruption  of  Legio : 
Oar  is  the  old  Celtio  name  for  "  eity." 

Ischts.     Vid.  JEacvLnrnm. 

Igwdftos  ('loUupot).  1.  Of  JEgm,  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  five  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  Of 
Obarax,  a  geographical  writer,  who  probably 
lived  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  His 
work,  Xrad/tot  Uapducoi,  a  printed  in  the  edition 
of  the  minor  geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon., 
1703.— 3.  Of  Gaza,  a  Neo-Platonio  philosopher, 
the  friend  of  Produs  and  Marinus,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  chief  of  the  school.— 4.  Of  Pelu- 
stom,  a  Christian  exegetical  writer,  a  native  of 
Alexandres,  who  speut  his  life  in  a  monastery 
near  Pelusium,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot  He 
died  about  A.D.  450.  As  many  as  two  thousand 
and  thirteen  of  his  letters  are  extant  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published 
at  Paris,  1638.— 6.  Bishop  of  Hispalis  (now  Se- 
ville) io  Spain,  from  A.D.  600  to  636,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent 
collimator  of  ancient  literature.  A  great  num- 
ber of  his  works  is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the 
most  important  of  them  is  his  Orioinum  *.  Ely- 
mologiarum  JAM  XX.  This  work  is  an  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  treats  of  all 
subjects  io  literature,  science,  and  religion,  which 
were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was  much  used  io 
the  Middle  Ages.  Published  in  the  Corpus 
Grammatioorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  Lips, 
1888.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidores  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom,  1797- 
1808,  7  vols.  4to— 6.  Of  Miletus,  the  elder  and 

Jounger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
ustioian.  «, 
IsiaoMw  {lolyovot),  a  Greek  writer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Pliny, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Minora,  a  few  fragments 
of  whieb  are  extant  Published  in  Weetermatm's 
Paradoxograpki,  Brunswick,  1880. 

IsIonpa  (flaiovia :  'Imovitvc,  Isiondentis),  a 
eity  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the  district 
of  Cibyra,  and  five  Roman  miles  northwest  of 
Termessus.  Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  con- 
siderable ruins  twelve  miles  from  Perge,  which 
ha  supposes  to  be  those  of  Ieionda. 

lata  ("Iff*?),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  di- 
riarities.  The  ideas  entertained  about  her  un- 
derwent very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She 
ia  described  as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother 
of  Horns.  As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught 
the  people  the  use  of  the  plough,  so  Isis  invent- 
ed the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley,  which 
were  carried  about  in  the  processions  at  ber  fes- 
tival. She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which 
Use  Egyptians  called  their  mother:  whence  she 
saad  Osiris  were  the  only  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  by  mil  the  Egyptians.  This  simple 
aod  primitive  notion  of  the  Egyptians  was  modi- 
fied at  an  early  period  through  the  influence  of 
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the  East,  with  which  Egypt  came  into  contact, 
and  at  a  later  time  through  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks.    Thus  Osiris  and  Isis  came  gradually 
to  be  considered  as  divinities  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.     The  Egyptian  priests  represented  that 
the  principal  religious    institutions   of  Greece 
came  from  Egypt ;  and,  after  the  time  of  He 
rodotus,  this  belief  became  established   among 
the  learned   men  in  Greece.    Hence  Isis  was 
identified  with  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  Osiris  with 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  the  sufferings  of  Isis 
were  accordingly  modified  to  harmonize  with 
the  mythus  of  the  unfortunate  Ceres  (Demeter). 
As  Isis  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  was 
also  identified  with  Io.     Vid  Ia    The  worship 
of  Isis  prevailed  extensj^ely  in  Greece.    It  was 
introduced  into  Rome  iu  the  time  of  Sulla ;  and 
though  the  senate  made  many  attempts  to  sup- 
press her  worship,  and  ordered  her  temples  to 
be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites  took 
deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.C.  43  the  triumvirs  oourted  the  popular 
favor  by  building  a  new  temple  of  Isis  and  8e- 
rapis.      Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  oity ;  but  this  command 
was  afterward  disregarded ;  and  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Sc- 
rapie became  firmly  established.    The  most  im- 
portant temples  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  whence  she  was  called  Isis 
Campensis.     The  priests  and  servants  of  the 
goddess  wore  linen  garments,  whence  she  her- 
self is  called  linigera.    Those  initiated  in  her 
mysteries  wore  in  the  publio  processions  masks 
representing  the  beads  of  dogs.    In  works  of 
art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  countenance  like 
Juno  (Hera) :  she  wears  a  long  tunic  and  her 
upper  garment  is  fastened  on  ber  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds' the  sistrum.    Her  son 
Horus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fine 
naked  boy,  holding  the  fore-finger  on  the  mouth, 
with  a  lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a  cornuco- 
pia in  his  left  hand    The  German  goddess  Isis 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as 
Hertha. 
[Ismakis.     Vid  Isauaro.] 
IsmIbus  ('Iff/uopof :  'la/ulptot),  a  town  in  Thrace 
near  Marooea,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.    It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  town  of  the  Oi- 
cones.    Near  it  was  the  Lake  Iaxlani  ("lofiapie) 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  Itmariut 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian.    Thus  Ovid  calls  Te- 
rcus,  king  of  Thraoe,  itmarius  turamau  (Am~,  ii, 
6,  7),  and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  Itmariut 
rex  (Met,  xiiL,  680). 

IsMtNi  ('I<7/fl7>>s/).  1.  Daughter  of  Asopus, 
wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasus  and  Io. — 2. 
Daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jooasta,  and  sister  of 
Antigone. 

IskIhus  ('I<r/o7vof),  a  small  river  in  Bootia, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Cithtsron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Hylice.  The 
brook  Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Thebau  story,  flow- 
ed into  the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Apollo 
was  called  Itmeniut,  His  temple,  the  Imenivm, 
at  which  the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was 
celebrated,  was  situated  outside  the  city.  The 
river  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  La- 
don,  and  to  have  derived  its  subsequent  name 
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from  Ismenus,  a  son  of  Asopus  and  Metope. 
According  to  other  traditions,  Isineuus  was  a 
too  of  Ampbion  aod  Niobe,  who,  when  struck  by 
the  arrow  of  Apollo,  leaped  into  a  river  near 
Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenus. 

IsochXtes  ('laoxpuTTic )■  1  One  of  the  ten  Attic 
orator*,  was  the  sod  of  Theodoras,  and  was 
bora  at  Athens  B.C.  436.  Theodoras  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the 
greatest  care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisiaa, 
Gorgias,  Prodieus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since 
Iloorates  was  naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  himself,  but  devoted  himself  to  giv- 
ing instruction  in  oratory,  and  writing  orations 
for  others.  He  first  ta&ght  rbetnrio  in  Chios, 
and  afterward  at  Athens.  At  the  latter  place 
he  met  with  great  success,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  bis  profession.  He 
had  one  hundred  pupils,  every  one  of  whom  paid 
him  one  thousand  drachmas.  He  also  derived 
a  large  income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote 
for  others ;  thus  he  received  twenty  talents  for 
the  speech  which  he  composed  for  Nicocles, 
king  of  Cyprus.  Although  Isocrates  took  no 
part  in  public  affair*,  he  was  an  ardent  lqver  of 
his  country ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  battle 
of  Chssrooea  had  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom,  be  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  388,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-eight  The  school  of  Isoc- 
rates exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athena  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  of  ce- 
lebrity. The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a 
great  contrast  with  the  natural  simplicity  of 
Lysias,  as  well  as  with  the  sublime  power  of 
Demosthenes.  His  style  is  artificial.  The  care- 
fully-rounded periods,  and  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  figurative  expressions,  are  features  which 
remind  us  of  the  sophists.  The  immense  care 
be  bestowed  upon  the  composition  of  bis  ora- 
tions may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that 
he  was  engaged  for  ten,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration  alone. 
There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they  were 
not  all  recognized  as  genuine.  Only  twenty- 
one  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these,  eight 
were  written  for  the  courts ;  all  the  others  are 

Cilitical  discourses,  intended  to  be  read  by  a 
rge  public  The  most  celebrated  is  hi*  Pane- 
•gyrus  oration,  in  which  he  shows  what  services 
Athens  had  rendered  to  Greece  in  every  period 
of  her  history,  and  contends  that  she,  and  not 
Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  The 
orations  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  orators.  The  best  separate  edition  is  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1889.— [2.  Of  Apol- 
lonia,  a  disciple  of  the  foregoing,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  orator ;  the  titles  of 
five  of  hi*  orations  are  mentioned,  but  none 
have  come  down  to  us.  Some  critics  have  as- 
cribed to  him  the  rixyri  fiijropua},  which  was 
included  among  the  works  of  Isocrates  of  Ath- 
ens.] 

Issa  (laca),  daughter  of  Maoareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

Irsa  (Isubus :  now  Liua),  a  small  island  in  the 
•.driatio  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatio,  was  colonized  at  an  early 
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period  by  Greek*.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (lembi  luai)  wen 
much  prized.  The  Isssu  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Romans  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta,  RC.  229: 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  a*  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  Cesar's  time. 

IsskdSnbs  ('lomjdovef;),  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  easternmost  people 
with  whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
had  any  intercourse.  Their  country  vti  in 
Great  Tartary,  near  the  Massagetae,  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  manners.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  extending  as  far  as  the  border*  of 
Series. 

Isslcus  Sunn  (6  'laoucde  Kotaor :  now  Omif  <f 
ltkenieroon),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilieia  and 
Syria,  named  after  the  town  of  Issrs.  The 
width  is  about  eight  miles.  The  coast  is  much 
altered  since  ancient  times. 

IssOaiA  {'laaupia),  a  surname  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derived  from  Mount  Issorion,  in  LsMonis, 
on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary. 

Issue  ('Iffadf,  also  'laaol,  Xea:  'locator),  a 
city  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Cilieia, 
near  the  head  of  the  laticiu  Sinus,  and  at  the 
northern  front  of  the  pass  of  Moos  Amanus  call- 
ed the  Syrian  Gates ;  memorable  for  the  great 
battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Co- 
domannus  (B.C.  888),  which  was  fought  in  a 
narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  at  thai 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  importanea 
was  much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria in  its  neighborhood.  Its  exact  site  is 
doubtful. 

Istavones.     Vid.  Geuiamia,  p.  327,  a. 

Ibteh.     Vid.  Daxubiw. 

Istkr,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  slave  of 
Callimachus,  aod  afterward  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Everge- 
tes  (B.C.  247-222).  He  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an 
Attkit,  or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are 
published  by  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  Fragmmta  Bit- 
tor.  Orae,  vol.  i,  p.  418-427.  « 

IsteIa  or  HistbIa,  a  peninsula  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinn* 
Tergestinus  on  the  west  and  the  Sinus  Flanati- 
cus  on  the  east  It  was  separated  from  Venetia 
on  the  northwest  by  the  River  Timavus,  and 
from  Illyrieum  os  the  east 'by  the  River  Arsis. 
Its  iuhabitonta,  the  Israi  or  Hnrrai,  were  a  war- 
like Illyrian  race,  who  carried  uu  several  war* 
with  the  Romans,  till  their  filial  subjugation  by 
the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcber,  BC.  177.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Tebobctk  and  Pola.  Istria 
was  originally  reckoned  part  of  Illyrieum,  but 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed  one  of  the 
division*  of  Upper  Italy.  In  cooaequeuee  of 
its  name,  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  River  liter  (Danube)  flowed  into 
the  Adriatic 

IanOFdus,  Israos  or  IstoIa  (lorpimofut,  la- 
roer,  'lorpiTi,  Herod,  ii,  88  :  now  Ittere),  a  town 
in  Lower  Mcesia,  not  far  from  the  month  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast* 
was  (  colony  from  Miletus.  • 

[Ir  t  ('lff(f),  a  natural  sod  of  Priam,  who, 
witfc  -o'  iius,  pastured  their  flocks  on  Meant 
Id*       «      -*re  'wth  captured  by  Achillea,  !>ut 
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were  ransomed ;  afterward  they  were  both  slab 
by  Agamemnon.] 

ItXlIa  (iTtMa),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  we  call  Italy/.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Liguoti- 
eum  and  Tyrrhenian,  Toscum  or  Inferum ;  on 
thesouth  by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  Ausonium ;  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  which  sweep 
round  it  in  a  semicircle,  the  River  Varus  (now 
Var,  Vara)  separating  it  on  the  northwest  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  River  Arsia  (now 
Am)  on  the  northeast  from  Illyrieam.  The 
name  Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to 
indicate  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  country. 
Most  of  the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  derived  the  name  from  an  ancient  king 
Italus ;  but  others,  still  more  absurdly,  connect- 
ed it  with  the  old  Italian  word  Italia  (in  Ocean, 
ritiu  or  viteht),  an  ox,  because  the  country  was 
rich  in  oxen  1  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Italia,  or  Vitalia,  as  it  was  also  called,  was  the 
land  of  the  Itali,  Vltali,  Vitetti,  or  Vituli,  an  an- 
cient race,  who  are  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Siculi.  This  race  was  widely  spread 
over  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  aud  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Mount  Garganus  on  the  east 
to  Terracina  on  the  west  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Italia  was  originally  only  the 
southernmost  part  of  what  was  afterward  called 
Bruttium,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Lametic  to  the  Scylletic 
Gulf.  They  afterward  extended  the  name  to 
signify  the  whole  country  south  of  Posidonia  on 
the  west  and  Tarentum  on  the  east  After  the 
Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.O.  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a  still  further  extension  given 
to  it  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  Straits  as 
far  north  as  the  Araus  and  the  Rubieo.  The 
country  north  of  these  rivers  continued  to  be 
called  Gallia  Cisalpioa  and  Liguria  down  to  the 
end  of  the  republic  Augustus  was  the  first 
who  extended  the  name  of  Italia,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Alp,  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  Pol*  in  Istria,  both  inclusive.  In 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Maximian 
•had  transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Milan, 
the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a  narrower 
compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified  only  the 
south  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  north,  comprising  the  five  provinces  of 
JSroilia,  Liguria,  Flamiiiia,  Venetia,  and  Istria. 
Besides  Itaua,  the  country  was  called  by  vari- 
ous other  names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These 
were  Hkspkbia,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  it  because  it  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece,  or 
Herperia  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Spain 
(rid.  Hbspebia),  and  Sattonia,  because  Saturn 
was  said  to  have  once  reigned  in  Latium.  The 
names  of  separate  parts  of  Italy  were  also  ap- 
plied by  the  poets  to  the  whole  country.  Thus 
it  was  called  OEnotbia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  QSuotri,  in  the  country  afterward  called 
Bruttium  and  Lueania:  Auconia,  or  Opioa,  or 
Oricu,  originally  the  land  of  the  Ausooes  or 
Ausonil  Opioi  or  Osei,  on  the  western  coast, 


in  the  country  afterward  called  Campania 
Ttrmknia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni 
also  on  the  western  coast,  north  ef  Ausonia  or 
Opica,  and  more  especially  in  the  country  after- 
ward called  Etruria :  Iaptqia,  properly  the  land 
of  the  Iapyges,  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Calabria :  and  Ombeica, 
the  land  of  the  Umbri,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
alongside  of  Etruria,  Italy  was  never  inhabit- 
ed by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a  great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated 
into  the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  were  relasgians  or 
CEnotrians,  a  branch  of  the  same  great  race 
who  originally  inhabited  Greece  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  also  called  Aborig- 
ines and  Siculi,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  the  same  as  the  Vitali  or  Itali.  At  the 
time  when  Roman  history  begins,  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  following  raoes.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  between  it*  right  bank  and  the 
sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these,  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adriatic, 
dwelt  the  Umbriaua.  To  the  south  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Sacrani,  Cocci,  or  Prisoi,  Oscan 
tribes,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  the  mount- 
ains by  the  Sabines,  hid  overcome  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes  of  the  Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins, 
and,  uniting  with  these  conquered  people,  had 
formed  the  people  called  Prisci  Latim,  subse- 
quently simply  Latini.  South  of  these  again,  aa 
far  as  the  River  Laus,  were  the  Opioi,  who  were 
also  called  Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  to  whom 
the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli,  and  JSqui  also  be 
longed.  The  south  of  the  peninsula  was  in- 
habited by  the  GSootrians,  who  were  subse- 
quently driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numer- 
ous Greek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts. 
South  of  the  Umbrians,  extending  as  far  as 
Mount  Garganus,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian 
or  Sabine  tribes,  the  Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni, 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini,  and  Hernici,  from 
which  tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samnitec 
subsequently  sprung.  From  Mount  Garganus 
to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  country  was  iuhabited  by  the  Dauniana  or 
Apuliant,  Peueetii,  Meeeapii,  and  Sallentini.  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  all  eventually  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the  whole  . 
of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
following  were  the  ohief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles: I.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from 
the  Alp*  to  the  River*  Macra  on  the  west  and 
Rubieo  on  the  least.  It  oomprehended,  I.  Lrou- 
kia.  2.  Gallia  Obalfma.  3.  Vemetia,  includ- 
ing Carnia.  4.  Istklv — II.  Ocntbal  Italy, 
sometimes  called  Itaua  Pbopbia  (a  term  not 
used  by  the  ancients),  to  distinguish  it  from  Gal- 
lia Cicalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Grsoia 
or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the  Riven  Macra 
on  the  weet  and  Rubieo  on  the  east,  to  the  Riv 
era  Silarus  on  the  west  and  Freuto  on  the  east 
It  comprehended,  1.  Etrcbia.  2.  Uma  8 
Pioemum.  4.  Samnium,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
ike.  6.  Latium.  6.  Campania. — IIL  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Gbacia,  included  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  the  Rivera 
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Silaros  auJ  Fiouto.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apu- 
ua,  including  Calabria.  2.  Lucania.  8.  Brut- 
mnt  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  the  follow- 
ing eleven  Regiones.  I.  Latiuiu  and  Campania. 
t.  The  land  of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
t.  Luoania  and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the 
Frentani,  Marrucini.  Peligni,  Morsi,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini,  together  with  Samnium.  6.  Pieenum. 
6.  Umbria  and  the  district  of  Ariminum,  in  what 
was  formerly  called  Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  Etru- 
ria.  8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The 
eastern  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  Venetia, 
Carnia,  and  Istria.  II.  The  western  part  of 
Gallia  Transpadana.  The  loading  features  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so  well  de- 
scribed by  a  modern  writer,  that  we  can  not  do 
better  than  quote  his  words.  "  The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shape  and  the  po- 
sition of  its  towns ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  semi- 
circle of  mountains  round  the  northern  boundary, 
to  represent  the  Alps ;  and  another  long  line 
stretching  down  the  middle  of  the  country,  to 
represent  the  Apennines.  But  let  us  carry  this 
on  a  little  further,  and  give  life  and  harmony  to 
what  is  at  present  at  once  lifeless  and  confused. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  Apenuine 
line,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separatee  naturally 
the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisal- 
pine GauL  Observe,  again,  how  the  Alps,  after 
running  north  and  south  where  they  divide  Italy 
from  France,  turn  then  away  to  the  eastward, 
running  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too 
touch  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines 
of  Istria.  Thus  between  these  two  lines  of 
mountains  there  is  ioolosed  one  great  basiu  or 
plain ;  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
open  only  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  Observe  how 
widelv  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then  see  how 
well  It  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the  Po) 
flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descend- 
ing toward  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other. 
Then,  descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the 
complexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not 
one  simple  central  ridge  of  mountains,  having 
a  broad  belt  of  level  country  on  either  side  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising 
immediately  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  and  leaving  room 
therefore  on  the  other  side  for  wide  plains  of 
table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  sufficient  length 
of  course  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable. 
It  is  a  bock-bone,  thickly  set  with  spines  of.  un- 

Suai  length,  some  of  them  running  out  at  reg- 
ir  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but  others 
twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for  a 
long  way  parallel  to  the  back-bone,  or  main 
ridge,  ana  interlace  with  one  another  in  a  mace 
almost  inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  oomplete  the 
disorder,  in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the 
Apennines,  being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to 
the  sea  and  to  their  own  central  chain,  and  thus 
leave  an  interval  of  plain  between  their  bases 
and  the  Mediterranean,  volcanic  agency  has 
broken  up  the  space  thus  left  with  other  and 
distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own  creation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the  Albao  hills 
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near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then,  Italy  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys  pent 
in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming  a 
country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parte  are  isolated 
by  nature,  and  no  art  of  man  con  thoroughly 
unite  them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  char 
acter  of  Italian  scenery :  the  constant  combina- 
tion of  a  mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  feat 
ures  of  a  mountain  oouuby,  with  the  wild  vege 
tation  of  a  southern  climate  in  the  volleys.* 
More  minute  details  respecting  the  physical 
features  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  are  give* 
iu  the  articles  on  the  separate  provinces  inU 
which  it  is  divided. 

ItIiIoa.  1.  (Now  SeviUa  la  viga,  near  Soa- 
tiponcc),  a  maoicipium  in  Hispania  Btetica,  on 
the  western  bonk  of  the  Bstis,  northwest  of 
Hupalis,  was  founded  by  Scipk>  Africaous  m 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  some 
of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. — 2.  The  name 
given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii  during 
their  war  with  Rome.     Vid.  Coorrannc. 

Itaijcus,  Silius.      Vid.  Silius. 

ItIlus  ('IraAof),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelss- 
gians,  Siculions,  or  (Enotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some 
call  him  a  son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

ItXnus  ('Iravof),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Ithaca  ('Wiuti/ :  'Waxjoiof :  now  TTuaki),  a 
small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  oelebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  is  separated  from  Cephalonia  by  a  chan- 
nel about  three  or  four  miles  wide.  The  island 
is  about  twelve  miles  long;  and  four  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  conuected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  mors 
than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  these  parts 
there  is  a  mountain  ridge  of  considerable  height ; 
the  one  in  the  north  called  A'eritum  (Nifrwrw, 
now  Anoi),  and  the  one  in  the  south  Jfeium 
(Nifcov,  now  Ste/ano).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precip- 
itous conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  •*  eagles 
cliff,"  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  above.  The  acropolis,  or  cas- 
tle of  Ulysses,  crowned  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  described  by  a  modern 
traveller  as  "  about  as  bleak  and  dreary  a  spot 
as  can  well  be  imagined  for  a  princely  resi- 
dence.1' Hence  Cicero  [fie  OraL,  L,  44)  de- 
scribes it,  in  atperrimit  taxuli*  tanquam  niauhu 
affixa.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemacbus  as  '  Under- 
Neium"  (Idwcvr  Tirom/tov,  Horn,  Oi,  iiL,  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  seven  Ioni- 
an islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 

[IthXocs  ('IdaxOf),  son  of  PtereUus,  a  hero, 
from  whom  Ithaca  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.] 

[Ithjucenis  ('Waifitvtit),  a  Trojan  or  hjava 
warrior  in  the  Iliad,  lather  of  Sthenelans.] 

IthOmx  ('\6ijia) :  16uv>jtik.  'Wu/iaiof).  I.  A 
utroog  fortress  in  Meesenia,  situated  on  a  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  which  afterward  formed 
the  citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  ths 
summit  of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  teea- 
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,£*  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was  heoce  surnamed 
Itkainttat  ('Wo/iS/tik,  Dor.  'Wo/tdrac).  Ithouie 
vas  titkeu  by  the  Spartans  6.  C.  723,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  Messoniaa  war,  after  a  heroic  defence 
by  Arii todtmus,  and  again  in  455,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Mesaeuiiiu  war. — 2.  A  mountain  fortress 
iu  Pelaxgiotis,  in  Tbessoly,  near  Metropolis,  also 
called  Thome. 

Mus  Pobtus,  a  harbor  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Csesar  set 
sail  for  Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbor  is 
much  disputed  It  used  to  be  identified  with 
Gesoriacum  or  Boulogne,  but  it  is  now  usually 
supposed  to  be  some  harbor  near  Calais,  probably 
Vissani  or  Witmnd.   . 

Iron.     Vid  Itonta. 

ItO.-ua,  ItOxias,  or  ItOnis  ('Iruvia,  'Iruvtof, 
or  'IruWf),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena),  de- 
rived from  the  town'  of  Iton,  in  the  south  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  The  goddess  there  had 
a  celebrated  sanctuary  and  festivals,  and  hence 
b  called  Incola  Itoni.  From  Iton  her  worship 
spread  into  BcBotia  and  the  country  about  Lake 
Oopais,  where  the  Pambceotia  was  celebrated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  temple  and  grove  of  Min- 
erva (Athena).  According  to  another  tradition, 
Minerva,  (Athena)  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  Itonus,  a  king  or  priest 

Iit/cci  ('Itvkkii,  App.)  a  town  in  Hispania 
Betica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  and  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

ItOsa  (now  Solway  Frith),  an  sestuary  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and 
Scotland 

ItCr-ea,  Ityr^sa  (Irovpaia :  'Irovpaiot,  Ituraei, 
Ityraei :  now  El-Jeidar),  a  district  on  the  north- 
eastern borders  of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus,  on  the  west  by 
the  mountain-chain  (now  Jebel-Heish)  which  forms 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  southwest  and  south  by  Gaulanitis,  and 
en  the  east  by  Auranitia  aud  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Mount  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  southeast, 
and  was  inhabited  by  an  Arabian  people,  of  war- 
like and  predatory  habits,  which  they  exercised 
upou  the  caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus, 
whose  great  road  lay  through  their  couutry.  In 
the  wars  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites, 
they,  are  found  acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of 
Damascus.  They  are  scarcely  heard  of  again 
fall  B.C.  105,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Asmouasan  king  of  Judah,  Aristobulus,  who 
compelled  them  to  profess  Judaism.  Restored 
fa>  independence  by  the  decline  of  the  Asmo- 
osan  bouse,  they  seized  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed, on  the  other  side,  by  the  weakness  of  the 
kiogs  of  Syria,  to  press  their  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Coale-Syna,  and  even  beyond  Leba- 
non, to  Byblos,  Botrys,  and  other  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Pbcsnice.  Pompey  reduced  them  again 
to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  arch- 
ery. They  were  not,  however,  reduced  to  com- 
plete subjection  to  Rome  until  after  the  civil 
wars  Augustus  gave  Ituram,  which  had  been 
hitherto  ruled  by  its  native  princes,  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Herod  During  the  ministry  of  our  Sa- 
viour, it  was  governed  by  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Herod  Antipas,  as  Utrarch.      Upon  Philip's 


death  in  A.D.  87,  it  was  united  to  the  Romac 
province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was  presently 
again  separated,  and  assigned  partly  to  Herod 
Agrippa  L,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the  prince  of 
Emesa,  In  A.D.  60  it  wa3  finally  reunited  by 
Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and 
there  ore  inscriptions  which  prove  that  the 
Itarseans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a  fact  easily  explain- 
ed by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who 
lived  in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  unwollcd  villages 
and  tents,  and  even,  according  to  some  state- 
ments, in  the  natural  caves  with  which  the 
country  abounds. 

[Itylus  (IrvAor),  son  of  Zetfeus  and  Aedon. 
Vid  Akdox.] 

[Itymoheds  ('Irvfiovevc),  son  of  Hyperocbus 
of  £lis,  slain  by  Nestor.] 

Itys.  1.  Vtd  Tkbeus. — [2.  A  Trojan  hero, 
accompanied  --Eneas  to  Italy,  and  was  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

IOlis  ('IouAif. :  'lovXojrtis,  lovXicvc),  the  chief 
town  in  Ceos ;  the  birth-place  of  Simonides. 
Vid.  Ceos. 

IClus.  1.  Son  of  jEneas,  usually  called  As- 
canius.  Fid  Asoanids. — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Aa- 
canius,  who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Sil- 
vius. 

Ixloi*  ('I|tuv),  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  or  of  Posion,  or  of  Mars  (Ares). 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother 
was  Dia,  a  daughter  of  Deioneus.  He  was  king 
of  the  LapithiB  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  father  of 
Pirithous.  When  Deioneus  demanded  of  Ixion 
the  bridal  gifts  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treach- 
erously invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  then  con- 
trived to  make  him  fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire. 
As  no  one  purified  Ixion  of  this  treacherous 
murder,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  took  pity  upon  him,  puri- 
fied him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and  caused 
him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion  was 
ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Juno  (Hera).  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  thereupon  created  a  phantom  re- 
sembling Juno  (Hera),  and  by  it  Ixion  became 
the  father  of  a  Centaur.  Vid  Cknttairl  Ix- 
ion was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  in- 
gratitude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained 
by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  rolled  perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the 
lower  world.  He  is  further  said  to  have  been 
scourged,  and  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Benefactors 
should  be  honored 

Ixionides,  t.  e.,  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion.  The 
Centaurs  are  also  called  Ixionida. 

Ixius  (*I*tor),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  IxUe  or  Ixio. 

Ivnx  flir/f),  daughter  of  Peitho  and  Pan,  or' 
of  Echo.  She  endeavored  to  charm  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  or  make  him  fall  in  love  with  Io ;  but  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Juno  (Hera)  into  the  bird 
called  lynx 


Jaccetam,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraoonsn- 
sis,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 
Jana.     Vid  Janus. 
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JanicOlum.     Vid  Roma. 

J  Anus  and  Ja\na,  a  pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  aa  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  names  Janut  and  Jana  are  only 
other  forms  of  Dianut  and  Diana,  which  words 
contain  the  same  root  as  dies,  day.  Janus  was 
worshipped  both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans, 
and  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  Roman 
religioa  He  presided  over  the  beginning  of 
every  thing,  and  was  therefore  always  invoked 
first  in  every  undertaking,  even  before  Jupiter. 
He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons,  and  hence 
the  first  month  of  the  year  was  called  after  him. 
He  was  the  porter  of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore 
the  surnames  Patulous  or  Patulciui,  the  "  open- 
er," and  Clussius  or  Clutiviut,  the  "shutter." 
In  this  capacity  he  is  represented  with  a  key  in 
his  left  band,  and  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right 
On  earth  also  he  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
gates,  and  hence  is  commonly  represented  with 
two  beads,  because  every  door  looks  two  ways 
(Janut  bifrons).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  four  heads  {Jantu  quadrifrani),  because  he 
presided  over  the  four  seasons.  Most  of  the 
attributes  of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens 
and  shuts ;  and  this  latter  idea  probably  has 
reference  to  his  original  character  as  the  god 
of  the  sun,  in  connection  with  the  alternations 
of  day  and  night  At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  to  Janus  the  covered  passage 
bearing  bis  name,  which  was  opened  in  times 
of  war,  and  closed  iu  times  of  pence.  This 
passage  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  a 
temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  forum.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  open  in  war  to  indicate 
symbolically  that  tlie  god  had  gone  out  to  assist 
the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Janus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  in  the  tilde  of  the  first  Puuic 
war:  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedi- 
cated by.  Tiberius.  On  new  year's  day,  which 
was  the  principal  festival  of  the  god,  people 
gave  presents  to  one  another,  consisting  of 
sweetmeats  and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one 
aide  the  double  head  of  Janus,  and  on  the  other 
a  ship.  The  general  name  for  these  presents 
was  strena.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  Janus  con- 
sisted of  cakes  (called  januaf),  barley,  incense, 
and  wine. 

Jason  ('Iacuv).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  JEson  and  Poly- 
mede  or  Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  j£olida9,  at  Iolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cre- 
theus,  who  had  founded  Iolcus,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  JSson ;  but  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  the  kingdom  by  his  half  brother  Pelias,  who 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  infant  Jason. 
He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to  the  care 
of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  was  now  warn- 
ed by  an  oracle  to  be  on  bis  guard  against  the 
one-tandaled  man.  When  Jason  had  grown  up, 
he  came  to  claim  the  throne.  As  he  entered 
the  market-place,  Pelias,  perceiving  he  had  only 
one  sandal,  asked  him  who  he  was ;  whereupon 
Jason  declared  his  name,  and  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to 
him,  but  persuaded  him  to  remove  the  curse 
whict  rested  on  the  family  of  the  jEolidie  by 
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fetching  the  golden  fleece  and  soothing  k< 
spirit  of  Phnxus.  Another  tradition  relattd 
that  Pelias,  once  upon  a  time,  invited  all  ha 
subjects  to  a  sacrifice,  which  he  intended  to 
offer  to  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Jason,  came  with 
the  rest,  but  on  his  journey  to  Iolcus  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  River  Anau- 
rus.  Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  tie 
one-tandaled  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  one  of  his  subjects !  Jason,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Juno  (Hera),  who  bated  Pelias, 
answered,  that  he  would  send  him  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Pelias  accordingly  ordered  Jason 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  in  the  pot- 
session  of  King  iEeU-s,  in  Colchis,  and  was 
guarded  by  an  over-watchful  dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  set  sail 
in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  the  fleece  with 
the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  be  returned  to  Iol- 
cus. The  history  of  bis  exploits  on  this  mem- 
orable enterprise,  and  his  adventures  on  his  re- 
turn home,  are  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Ax- 
GONAUTiE.  On  his  arrival  at  Iolcus,  Jason,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  found  his  aged  father 
45son  still  alive,  and  Medea  made  nun  young 
again  ;  but  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, JEsoa  had  been  slain  by  Pelias  during 
the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.  Me- 
dea thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Peliai 
to  cut  their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  iu  or- 
der to  restore  him  to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she 
had  before  changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb  by  boiling 
the  body  in  a  cauldron.  But  Pelias  was  never 
restored  to  life,  and  his  son  Acastus  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  from  Iolcus.  They  then  went 
to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  several 
years,  until  Jason  deserted  Medea,  in  order  to 
marry  Glauce  or  Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fearfully  revenged 
this  insult  She  Bent  Glauce  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it  on, 
Creon  likewise  perished  in  the  flames.  Medea 
also  killed  her  children  by  Jason,  viz,  Mermen 
and  Pheres,  and  then  flea  to  Athens  to  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  Later  writers  rep- 
resent Jason  as  becoming  in  the  end  reconciled 
to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to  Colchis,  and 
there  restoring  Auiten  to  his  kingdom,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  The  death  of  Jason 
is  related  differently.  According  to  some,  hs 
made  away  with  himself  from  grief  -,  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the 
ship  Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  be  was  lying 
under  it — 2.  Tyrant  of  Pherte  and  Tagus  of 
Thessaly  (vid  bid.  of  Antiq^  art  Tagcs),  was 
probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  established 
a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pbene, 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon 
after  B.C.  395,  and  in  a  few  years  extended  his 
power  over  almost  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Phar- 
salus  was  the  only  city  in  Thessaly  which  main- 
tained its  independence  under  the  government 
of  Polydamus ;  but  even  this  place  submitted  to 
him  in  375.  Iu  the  following  year  (374)  be  was 
elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of  Thessaly 
His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  weaknea 
of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the  exhaust 
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log  contest  in  which  Tbebei  and  Sparta  were 
engaged.  He  was  now  in  a  position  which  held 
oat  to  him  every  proepeot  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
bo  was  assassinated  at  a  public  audience,  870. 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power, 
whioh  he  sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every 
means.  With  the  chief  men  in  the  severs! 
states  of  Greece,  as,  e,  a,  with  Timotheus  and 
Pelopidaa,  be  cultivated  friendly  relations.  He 
is  represented  aa  having  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  great  general  and  diplomatist— as  active,  tem- 
perate, prudent,  capable  of  enduring  much  fa- 
tigue, and  skillful  in  concealing  his  own  designs 
and  penetrating  those  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Gorgias ;  and 
Iaocrates  was  one  of  his  friends. — 8.  OPArgos, 
an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece  in  four  books. 

jAvoLiifos  Paiscus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (AD.  79),  and  was  one  of  the 
council  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Gaelius  Sabinus,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  or 
Cassian  school.  Vid  p.  170,  b.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  six  extracts  from  Javolenus  in  the 
Digest 

Jaxaktbb  ('latjaprrn  :  now  Syr,  Syckria,  or  Sy 
houn),  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which 
the  ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  con- 
fused. It  rises  in  the  Comedi  Monies  (now 
Mouttour),  and  flows  northwest  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral :  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  fall  into  the 
northern  side  of  the  Caspian,  not  distinguishing 
between  the  two  seas.  It  divided  Sogdiana  from 
ScYthuv  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  Scythian  tribe 
called  Jaxartffi. 

JkkIoho  or  HuUIohub  ('Itpyju,  'Upixovt :  now 
Er-Riha  {  ruins),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a 
plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  its 
mouth,  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  and  formed  an  important 
frontier  fortress  of  Jndssa.  It  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian,  rebuilt  under  Hadrian, 
and  finally  destroyed  during  the  crusades. 

Jkkok.     Vid.  HixaOHTXtra. 

JiaOsliAH  or  HiiafeSrfalX  ('UporvouXiift,  1e- 
poodke/ia  :  'UpoooZvfurrK :  now  Jtrutalem,  Arab. 
El-Kudt,  le,Uu  Holy  Oily),  the  capital  of  Pal- 
estine in  Asia.  At  the  Ume  of  the  Israelitish 
conquest  of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem, 
then  called  Jebns,  waa  the  chief  city  of  the  Jeb- 
usitea,  a  Canaanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely driven  out  from  it  till  B.O.  1060,  when 
David  took  the  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  It  was  also  established 
as  the  permanent  centre  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
by  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Aft- 
er the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Reboboom, 
it  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
until  it  waa  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
neziar,  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  688.  In  B.O.  686, 
the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  eity  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about 
twenty-four  years.  In  B.O.  832  Jerusalem  qui- 
etly submitted  to  Alexander.  During  the  wars 
which  followed  his  death,  the  oity  was  taken 
by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  (B.O.  820),  and 
remained  subject  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt 


till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antioohus  III 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  B.O.  198.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed  the  fre«  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  their  own  internal 
government,  and  Antiochus  oonfirmed  them  in 
these  privileges;  but  the  altered  government 
of  his  son,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  provoked 
a  rebellion,  which  was  at  first  put  down  when 
Antiochus  took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  tem- 
ple (B.C.  170) ;  but  the  religious  persecution 
which  ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and 
led  to  a  new  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  retaken,  and  the  temple 
purified  in  B.C.  168.  Vid.  Maooabal  In  EC. 
188  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  and  its  fortifications  dismantled,  but 
its  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Macoabee,  John  Hyroanus,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Parthia  (B.C  128) 
to  recover  his  full  power.  His  son  Aristobulus 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea,  and  Jeru- 
salem oontioued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom till  B.C.  68,  when  it  waa  taken  by  Pompey, 
and  the  temple  was  again  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  vid  Htbcaxus,  Hkoodes. 
and  Pai^estina.  In  A.D.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Komans  was  put  down, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege 
of  several  months,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
endured  the  utmost  horrors ;  the  survivors  were 
all  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  city  and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of 
the  Jews,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  resolved  to 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  their  national  and  reli 
gious  peculiarities ;  and,  as  one  means  to  this 
end,  he  established  a  new  Roman  colony,  on 
the  ground  where  Jerusalem  had  stood,  by  the 
name  of  jElia  Cafitolina,  and  built  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolious  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  A.D.  186.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred  character, 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  several  churches; 
but  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  it  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under 
Omar  in  AD.  688,  have  left  very  few  vestiges 
even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands  due 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  (in  a  straight  line), 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  an  elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a 
series  of  valleys,  from  hills  which  surround  it 
ou  every  side.  This  platform  has  a  general 
slope  from  west  to  east,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  city,  on  which  stood  the  original 
"  City  of  David."  The  southeastern  part  of  the 
platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called  Moriah, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  eastern  part 
by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two  summits 
are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  general 
surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  aooount  of 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  between. 
The  height  of  Mount  Zion  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  about  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the  plat- 
form is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  from  east  to  west 
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/OCA8TI  ('Io/ca'anj),  called  Epioabte  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  Laius,  by  -whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
CEdipus.  She  afterward  married  (Edipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  son ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwittingly  com- 
mitted, she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details, 
rid  (Edipus. 

Joppe,  Jofpa  ('Ion-ir?  :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Japho :  now  Jaffa),  a  very  ancient  maritime  city 
of  Palestine,  and,  before  the  building  of  Caaa- 
rea,  the  only  sea-port  of  the  whole  country,  and 
therefore  called  by  Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
lay  just  south  of  the  boundary  between  Judtea 
and  Samaria,  southwest  of  Antipatris,  and  north- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

Jobdaxes  ('InpiuviiC,  'lopiavoc :  now  Jordan, 
Arab.  Enh-Sheriah  elKebir,  or  el-Urdun\  has 
its  source  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mods  Hermon 
(the  southernmost  part  of  Anti-Libanus),  [about 
twenty  miles  above]  Paoeas  (afterward  Cibs- 
area  Philippi),  whenee  it  flows  south  into  the 
little  lake  Semecbonitis  (now  Bohr  el-Muleh), 
and  theuce  [after  a  course  of  twelve  miles]  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence 
through  a  narrow  plain,  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  surrouudiug  country,  into  the  Lake 
Asphartites  (now  Dead  Sea),  wnere  it  is  finally 
lost.  Yid.  Palsstina.  Its  course,  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  [in  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  is,  according  to  Lieuteuant 
Lynch,  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  within 
that  distance  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  considerable  rapids,  with  many  others  of 
less  descent ;  thus  giving  an  average  of  five  feet 
descent  to  the  mile  in  its  whole  extent];  the 
depression  through  which  it  runs  consists,  first, 
of  a  sandy  valley,  from  five  to  ten  miles  broad, 
within  which  is  a  lower  valley,  in  width  about 
half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautifully 
clothed  with  gross  and  trees;  and,  iu  some, 
places,  there  is  still  a  lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itself 
is  calculated  at  thirty  yards,  and  its  average 
depth  at  nine  feet  It  is  fordable  in  many 
plates  in  summer,  but  in  spring  it  becomes  much 
deeper,  and  often  overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed 
is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

JoBNAHDEg  or  Johdanes,  an  historian,  lived 
b  the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  sixth  century 
*f  our  era.  He  was  a  Ooth  by  birth  ;  was  sec- 
retary to  the  King  of  the  Alaui,  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  took  orders,  and  was  made 
a  bishop  in  Italy.  There  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  the  common  statement  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Ra-euna.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language:  1.  De  Oetarum 
(Qothorum)  Origine  et  Rebut  Gettit,  containing 
the  history  of  the  Goths  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  their  subjugation  by  Belisarius  in  541. 
The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost  history  of 
the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus,  to  which  Jornandes 
Added  various  particulars ;  but  it  is  compiled 
without  judgment,  and  is  characterized  by  par- 
tiality to  the  Goths.  2.  D*  Regnorum  at  Tern- 
porum  Suceemone,  a  short  compendium  of  his- 
tory from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Names  in  652  over  King  Theodatus. 


which  they  inhabited.     Edited  by  Lindenbrog, 
Hamburg,  1611. 

JosIphos,  FiAvics,  the  Jewish  historian,  vu 
born  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  87.    On  his  mothers 
side   he  was  descended  from    the  Asnioueu 
princes,  while  from  his  father,  Matthias,  be  in- 
herited the'  priestly  office.    He  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent  education  ;  and  at  the  age  of  tweutj-sii 
he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some 
Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.    After  s 
narrow  escape   from   death   by  shipwreck,  he 
safely  landed  at  Pntcoli ;  and  being  introduced 
to  Popptsa,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of 
bis  friends,  but  received  great   presents  from 
the  empress.     On  bis  return  to  Jerusalem  be 
found   his  countrymen   eagerly   bent  on  a  re- 
volt from  Rome,  from  which  be  used  his  best 
endeavors    to    dissuade    them ;    but  failing  is 
this,  he  professed  to  enter  into  the  popular  de- 
signs.     He   was    chosen  one   of    the  generals 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  attain 
in  Galilee.    When  Vespasian  and  his  army  en- 
tered Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into  lo- 
tnpata,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days. 
When  the  place  was  taken,  the  life  of  Josephus 
was  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Titus.    Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespa- 
sian that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and 
his  son's.     Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect, 
but  did  not  release  him  from  captivity  till  be 
was  proclaimed  emperor  nearly  three  years  aft- 
erward (AD.  TO).    Josephus  was  present  with 
Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 
accompanied  him  to  Rome.      He  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespasian,  who  as- 
signed him,  as  a  residence,  a   house  formerly 
occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  honorably 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.    The  same  favor  was 
exteuded  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  well 
He.  assumed  the  uame  of  Flavius,  as  a  depend- 
ent of  the  Flavian  family.    His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.    He  died  about  100. 
The  works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek 
lliey  are,  1.  The  Hitory  of  the  Jaeieh  War 
(Jlepl  rov  lovialxoi  iroXi/iov  y  'lotxtoeiyr  ioropiar 
nepl  iXuaeuc),  in  seven  books,  published  about 
AD.  76.    Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and 
then  translated  it  into  Greek.     It  commences 
with   the   capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiocbus 
Epiphaues  in  B.C.   170,  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephoe'a  own  time,  and  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fatal  war  with  Rome.    1 
The  Jetrith  Antiqititiet  f lovoaim^  upxaiofojia), 
in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  98,  and 
addressed  to  Epapbroditns.    The  title  as  well 
as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  'Po/ialni)  ipxatoXoyia  of  Dionysias 
of  Halioaruassus.    It  gives  an  account  of  Jew- 
ish history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  66,  tie  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Flo- 
rus.    In  this  work   Josephus   seeks  to  accom- 
modate the  Jewish  religiou  to  heathen  tastes 
and  prejudices.    Thns  be  speaks  of  Moses  and 
bis  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by 
any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  legatiou.    He  savi 
It  is  only  valuable  f>r  some  accounts  of  the  bar-  j  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  (Gen,  xii),  in- 
barous  nations  of  the  North,  aud  the  countries  ;  tending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  religion 
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should  he  find  them  bet  er  than  his  own.  He 
■peaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of 
Alexander  the  Great  slung  the  shore  of  ihe  sea 
of  Pamphylia.  He  interprets  Exod,  xxii,  28, 
as  if  it  conveyed  a  command  to  respect  the  idols 
of  the  heathen.  Many  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted  from  his  work.  8.  His  own  Life,  in 
one  nook.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Archas- 
ologia,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  Epaphro- 
ditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier  than  A.D.  97, 
since  Agrippa  XL  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  4.  A  treatise  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jew*, 
or  Against  Apion,  in  two  books,  also  addressed 
to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  as 
impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on 
the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek  writers  re- 
specting it  Vid.  Apion.  The  treatise  exhibits 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy.  5.  Eif  MaMaoYuouc  f)  ircpl  avroitpu- 
ropcf  Myiauov,  in  one  book.  Its  genuineness  is 
doubtful.  It  is  a  declamatory  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
seven  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Josephus  are  by  Hudson,  Oxon,  1720  ; 
by  Havercamp,  Amst,  1726 ;  [and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Greca;  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War,  separately,  is  by  Card- 
well,  Oxford,  1837,  2  vols.] 

Jovianus,  FlAvius  Claudius,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  tbe  soldiers  in  June,  A.D.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian  (vid.  Julunub),  whom  he  had 
accompanied  in  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians, In  order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety, 
Jovian  surrendered  to  the  Persians  tbe  Roman 
eonquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  several  for- 
tresses in  Mesopotamia,  He  died  suddenly  at 
s  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bitbynia  and 
Galatia,  February  17,  364,  after  a  reigu  of  little 
more  than  seven  months.  Jovian  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Jcba  ('loooj).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  the 
throne  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  he  act- 
ively espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  Csesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa 
(BC.  49),  he  supported  the  Pompeinn  general 
Attius  Varus  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  Curio 
ftas  defeated  by  their  united  forces,  and  fell  in 
the  battle.  In  46  Juba  fought  along  with  Scipio 
against  Caesar  himself,  and -was  present  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Thapsus.  After  this  defeat 
he  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  then  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. — 2.  King  of  Mauretania, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  at  his 
father's  death  (46),  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  by  Csesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study, 
that  he  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (SO), 
Augustus  conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  call- 
ed Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
At  a  subsequent  period  (25),  Augustus  gave  him 


Mauretania  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  which 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  H»  contin- 
ued to  reign  in  Mauretania  till  bis  death,  which 
happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  be  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  civ- 
ilization; and,  after  his  death,  they  even  paid 
him  divine  honors.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature. 
They,  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  writ- 
ten in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were,  1.  A  History  of  Africa  (\i6vku),  in  which 
he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  2.  On  the 
Assyrian*.  8.  A  Hittory  of  Arabia.  4.  A  Ro- 
man History  ('PupaiK^  laropia).  5.  Oearputfj  la- 
Topta,  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  stage.  6.  Jlepl  ypafua/c,  or  treat 
(aypupuv,  seems  to  have  been  a  general  history 
of  painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on 
botany  and  on  grammatical  subjects.  [The  few 
fragments  of  Juba's  historical  works  still  extant 
are  collected  in  Muller'a  Fragm.  Hist.  Grax, 
voL  iii,  p.  465-484.1 
Jbosa,  Judjsi.  Vid.  Palsstina. 
Juouhthi,  a  German  people,  sometimes  de 
scribed  as  a  Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

JuGuarai  ('lovyoipBac  'loy6p8ac),  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  win  of  Mastanabal, 
and  a  grandson  of  Masioissa,  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  was  adopted  by  bis  uncle 
Micipsa,  who  brought, him  up  with  bis  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished, himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to.  so  much 
favor  and  popularity  with  the  NumidianB,  that 
he  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In 
order  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  Micipsa  sent 
him,  in  B.C.  184,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  as- 
sist Scipio  against  Numantia.  Here  his  zeal, 
courage,  and  ability  gained  for  him  the  favor 
and  commendation  of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  lead- 
ing nobles  in  the  Roman  camp  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  was  received  with  honor  by  Mi- 
cipsa, who  was  obliged  to  dissemble  the  fears 
which  he  entertained  of  his  ambitious  nephew. 
Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ju- 
gurtha and  his  two  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adher- 
bal, in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
I  try.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  fouud 
!  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Thir- 
!  roida,  and  afterward  defeated  Adherbal  in  bat- 
tle. Adberbal  fled  to  Rome  to  invoke  the  as- 
sistance of  the  senate  *,  but  Jugurtha,  by  a  lav- 
ish distribution  of  bribes,  counteracted  the  just 
complaints  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  decreed 
that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  competitors;  but  the 
senators  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree  were  also  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  who  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  western  division  of 
the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mauretania,  by  far  the 
larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  two  (1 17).  But 
this  advantage  was  for  from  contenting  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  invaded  the  territories  of 
Adherbal  with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  him, 
Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely  blockaded  by 
Jugurtha  The  Romans  commanded  Jugurtha 
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to  abstain  from  further  hostilities ,  but  be  paid 
no  attention  to  thei*  commands,  and  nt  length 
gained  possession  of  Oirta,  and  put  Adberbal  to 
death,  112.  War  'was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Ju- 
gurtha had  recourse  to  bis  customary  arts ;  and, 
by  means  of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bes- 
tia and  M.  Scaurua,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he 
purchased  from  them  a  favorable  peacet  The 
conduct  of  Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion at  Rome,  and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to 
the  city  under  a  safe  conduct,  the  popular  party 
hoping  to  be  able  to  convict  the  nobility  by 
means  of  bis  evidence.  The  scheme,  however, 
failed  ;  since  one  of  the  tribune*,  who  had  been 
gained  over  by  the  friends  of  Bestia  and  Scau- 
rus, forbade  the  king  to  give  evidence.  Soon 
afterward  Jugurtha  was  compelled  to  leave 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  having/ventured  on 
the  assassination  of  Massive,  whose  counter-in- 
fluence he  regarded  with  apprehension.  Vid 
Massiva.  The  war  was  now  renewed ;  but  the 
consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  (110),  was  able  to  effect  nothing 
against  Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  he  left  bis  brother 
Aulus  in  command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  de- 
feated by  Jugurtha ;  great  part  of  his  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  the  ignominy  of  passing  under  the 
yoke.  But  this  disgrace  at  once  roused  all 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  :  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Aulus  was  instantly  annulled ;  and 
the  consul  Q,  Cisciliiis  Metellus  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  (109).  Metel- 
lus was  an  able  general  and  an  upright  man, 
whom  Jugurtha  was  unable  to  cope  with  in  the 
field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes.  In  the  course  of 
two  years  Metellus  frequently  defeated  Jugur- 
tha, and  at  length  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Getuliaos.  In  107  Metellus  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Mar i  us ;  but  the 
cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  his  father-in-law  Boccbus,  king  of  Maurita- 
nia, who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a 
large  army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  by 
Marius;  and  Boochus  purchased  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  Romans  by  surrendering  his  son-in- 
law  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of  Marius  (106).  Ju- 
gurtha remained  in  captivity  till  the  return  of 
Marius  to  Rome,  when,  after  adorning  the  tri- 
umph of  his  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there  starved  to 
death. 

JOjIa.  1.  Aunt  of  Csasar  the  diotator,  and 
wife  of  a  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  B.O.  68, 
and  her  nephew  pronounced  ber  funeral  oration. 
— 2.  Mother  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir.  In 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (48)  she 
saved  the  life  of  her  brother,  L.  Cseaar.  Vid. 
C*sab,  No.  6.-8.  Sister  of  Ceesar  the  dictator, 
and  wife  of  M  Atius  Balbus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Am. — 
4.  Daughter  of  Csasar  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia, 
and  his  only  child  in  marriage,  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompey  in  69.  She  was  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  although  twenty-three  years  older  than 
herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  64. — 6.  Daugh- 
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ter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  his  only  child 
was  bora  in  89.  She  was  educated  with  great 
strictness,  but  grew  np  one  of  the  most  profligate 
women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married: 
first,  to  M  Marcellus,  her  first  cousin,  in  26  ;  sec- 
ondly, after  his  death  (28)  without  issue,  to  M 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  C.  and 
L.  Cffiear,  and  Agrippa  Poetumus,  and  two 
daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina;  and  thirdly, 
after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to  Tiberius  Nero,  the 
future  emperor.  In  B.C.  2  Augustus  at  length 
became  acquainted  with  the  misconduct  of  his 
daughter,  whose  notorious  adulteries  hod  been 
one  reason  why  ber  husband  Tiberius  had  quit- 
ted Italy  four  years,  before.  Augustus  was  in- 
censed beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  she  was  removed  to 
Rhegium,  but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit 
the  bounds  of  the  city.  Even  the  testament  of 
Augustus  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  anger. 
He  bequeathed  her  no  legacy,  and  forbadeher 
ashes  to  repose  in  his  mausoleum.  Tiberius, 
on  his  accession  (A.D.  14),  deprived  her  of  almost 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  she  died  in  the 
course  of  the  some  year. — 6.  Daughter  of  the 
preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  ./Emilias  Paulua.  She 
inherited  ber  mother's  licentiousness,  and  was, 
in  ooosequence,  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremerus,  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  AJ>.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly 
twenty  years.  She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably 
this  Julia  whom  Ovid  celebrated  as  Corinna  in 
his  elegies  and  other  erotic  poems ;  and  his  in- 
trigues with  ber  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  poet's  banishment  in  AD.  9. — 7.  Young- 
est child  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
bom  A.D.  18;  was  married  to  M.  vinicius  in 
88  ;  and  was  banished  in  87  by  her  brother  Ca- 
ligula, who  was  believed  to  have  had  an  incest- 
uous intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigation.  The 
charge  brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  banished  to  Cor- 
sica as  the  partner  of  her  guilt — 8.  Daughter 
of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germanicus. 
She  was  married,  A.D.  20,  to  her  first  cousin, 
Nero,  sou  of  Qermanicus  and  Agrippina,  and, 
after  Nero's  death,  to  Rubellius  Blandus,  by 
whom  she  bad  a  son,  Rubellius  Plautus.  She, 
too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Messalina,  69.-9.  Daughter  of  Titus, 
the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavius  Sabinus, 
a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse, 
— 10.  Dokna.  Vid.  Domna.  — 11.  Dbusilla. 
Vid.  Dbusilla.— 12.  Mjsa.     Vid.  M*sa. 

JClU  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tnllus  Hostilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longs.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Veuus  and 
Anchises.  The  most  distinguished  family  in 
the  gens  is  that  of  Cesar.  Under  the  empire 
we  find  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the 
name  of  Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom 
are  spoken  of  under  their  surnames. 

JouAxus  DtDius.     Vid  Dronm. 

JoliAnus,  FlavIot  ClmjdIcs,  usually  called 
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Jduan.  and  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  361-363.  .  He  was  bora  at  Con- 
stautinople  AD.  331,  nod  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Constantius  by  bis  seoond  wife,  Basilina,  and 
Uie  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Julian 
and  his  elder  brother,  Gallus,  were  the  only 
members  of  the  imperial  family  whose  lives 
were  spared  by  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  837.  The 
two  brothers  were  educated  with  care,  and  were 
brought  np  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  as  they  advanced  to  manhood,  they 
were  watched  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by 
the  Emperor  Constantius  After  the  execution 
of  Gallus  in  854  (vid.  Gallus),  the  life  of  Julian 
was  in  great  peril ;  but  he'  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Athens  in  856  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies. Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  Among  his  fellow-students 
were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  afterward  became  so  celebrated  in  the 
Christian  church.  Julian  had  already  abandon- 
ed Christianity  in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the 
pagan  faith  of  his  ancestors,  but  fear  of  Con- 
stantius prevented  him  from  making  an  open 
declaration  of  his  apostasy.  Julian  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Athens.  In  November,  355,  be 
received  from  Constantius  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  to  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Germans, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were  ravaging 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  GauL  During 
the  next  five  years  (356-360)  Julian  carried  on 
war  against  the  two  German  confederacies  of 
the  Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success, 
and  gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  in- 
ternal administration  was  distinguished  by  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  and  he  gained  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his 
care.  His  growing  popularity  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Constantius,  who  commanded  him 
to  send  some  of  bis  best  troops  to  the  East,  to 
serve  against  the  Persians.  His  soldiers  re- 
fused to  leave  their  favorite  general,  and  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Pans  in  860.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian 
and  Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
In  361  Julian  marched  along  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  toward  Constantinople ;  but  Constan- 
tius, who  bad  set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  his 
rival,  died  on  his  march  iu  Cilicia.  His  death 
left  Julian  the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire. 
On  the  11th  of  December  Julian  entered  Con- 
stantinople. He  lost  no  time  in  publicly  avow- 
ing himself  a  paean,  but  he  proclaimed  that 
Christianity  would  be  tolerated  equally  with 
paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act  impartial- 
ly toward  the  Christians.  He  preferred  pagans 
as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allow- 
ed the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  following  year  (862)  Julian  went  to  Syria 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  the  war  againxt 
the  Persians.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator 
Libonius ;  and  in  the  spring  of  368  he  set  out 
against  the  Persians,  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris ;  and  after  burning  his  fleet  on 


[  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  tho  hands 
of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  in  search  of  the  Persian 
I  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the  heat, 
j  want  of  water,  and  provisions,  and  he  was  at 
'  length  compelled  to  retreat  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still 
the  Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a 
bloody  engagement ;  but  in  the  last  battle  fought 
on  the  26th  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  an  arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Jovian  was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead, 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Vid.  Jovianus.  Julian 
was  an  extraordinary  character.  As  a  monarch, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  busi- 
ness, upright  in  his  administration,  and  compre- 
hensive in  his  views ;  as  a  man,  ho  was  virtu- 
ous in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age,  and  did  not 
yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his  apostasy 
he  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian  writers; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  has  been  unduly  ex- 
tolled by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant. 
He  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius,  He  did  nut,  bow- 
ever,  write  merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  works  show 
that  he  bad  his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  business  bis  extraor- 
dinary activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  pow- 
erful mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itself  and 
the  world.  The  style  of  Julian  is  remarkably 
pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  style  of  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  The  following  are  his 
most  important  works :  1.  Letter*,  most  of  which 
were  intended  for  public  circulation,  and  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 
Edited  by  Heyler,  Mainz,  1828. — 2.  Oration*, 
on  various  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  On  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  On  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybelg),  On 
true  and  false  Cynicism,  Ac. — 8.  The  Cottars,  or 
the  Banquet  (Kaioapef  ij  Iv/moatov),  a  satirical 
composition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approach- 
ing one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seat  round 
a  table  in  the  heavens;  and  as  they  come  up, 
their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured 
with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenus,  where- 
upon each  Cmsar  defends  himself  as  well  as  he 
can.  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  and  by 
Harless,  Erlangen,  1785.— 4.  Mieopogon,  or  the 
Enemy  of  the  Beard  {Hiaoituyuv),  a  severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Ju- 
lian, when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  account  of 
his  austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  al- 
lowing his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
— 5.  Againtt  the  Chrittiane  (Kara  Xptanavuv). 
This  work  is  lost  but  some  extracts  from  it  are 
given  in  Cyrill's  reply  to  it  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Julian  is  by  Spauheim,  Lips.  1696. 

JcuAnub,  SALvitm,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  He  was  prrefectus  urbi,  and  twice  con- 
sul, but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti 
By  the  order  of  Hadrian,  be  drew  up  the  edictum 
perpetuum,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
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of  Roman  jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to 
hare  consisted  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
clauses  which  the  pnetors  were  accustomed  to 
insert  in  their  annual  edict,  in  condensing  the 
materials,  and  in  omitting  antiquated  provisions. 
He  was  a  voluminous  legal  writer,  and  his  works 
are  cited  in  the  Digest 

JOlias  ('lovteac  :  Bib.  Bethsaida :  ruins  at  Et- 
Tell),  a  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so 
called  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  in  honor  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

JwjobeIqa  (now  Retortillo,  near  Reynota),  a 
town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus. 

Juliomaoos.     Vid  Andkoavt. 

Juiiorflius  (lovfaoxoXie ).   Vid.  Qokdidm,  Tab,- 

80S. 

JClIdb.      Vid.  Jdua  Gems. 

JuncabIa  (now  Junquera),  a  town  of  the  In- 
digetes  in  Hispania  Tarracoueosis,  on  the  road 
from  Barcino  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a  plain 
covered  with  rushes  ('lovyicuptov  ireiiov). 

JonIa.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Cassar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the 
triumvir. — 2.  Tebtia  or  Tebtulla,  own  sister 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius, 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her 
husband  a  long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  AD. 
22. 

JOnia  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at 
Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  took  such  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquius.  But  afterward  the  gens 
appears  as  only  a  plebeian  one.  Under  the 
republic  the  chief  families  were  those  of  Bau- 
tuh,  Bobulcus,  Gbacchanos,  Nobbancs,  Pdllcs, 
Silanus.  The  Juuii  who  lived  under  the  em- 
pire are  likewise  spoken  of  under  their  various 
surnames. 

JOko,  called  Hxba  by  the  Greeks.    The  Greek 

foddaas  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid. 
[eba.  The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root 
as  Ju-piter.  As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven 
and  of  the  gods,  so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven, 
or  the  female  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Bomo  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  from  early  times, 
with  the  surname  of  Regina.  At  a  later  period 
her  worship  was  solemnly  transferred  from  Veii 
to  Rome,  where  a  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to 
ber  on  the  Aventine.  As  Jupiter  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  male  sex,  so  Juno  watched  over 
the  female  sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accom- 
pany every  woman  through  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
the  special  surnames  of  Virginalit  and  Matrona, 
as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigena  and 
Sotpita,  and  under  the  last-mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium.  On  their 
birth-day  women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno 
sumamed  Natalia,  just  as  men  sacrificed  to 
their  genius  nalalis.  The  great  festival,  cele- 
brated by  all  the  women,  in  honor  of  Juno,  was 
called  Malronalia  (vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq^  «.  v.%  and 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  March.  Her  protection 
of  women,  and  especially  her  power  of  making 
them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  festival 
Populifugia  (Diet,  of  Antiq,  «.  v.),  as  well  as  in 
the  surname  of  Februlit,  Februaia,  Februta,  or 
Februali*.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  aud  under  the  name 
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of  Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoune 
Hill,  which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  im- 
portant period  in  a  woman's  life  is  that  of  ber 
marriage,  and  she  was  therefore  believed  es- 
pecially to  preside  over  marriage.  Hence  she 
was  called  Juga  or  Jugalit,  and  had  a  variety 
of  other  names,  such  as  Pronuba,  Cinxia,  Iaua- 
no,  &a.  The  month  of  June,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Junonius,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  favorable  period  for  marry- 
ing. Women  in  childbed  invoked  Juno  Lucina 
to  help  them,  and  newly-born  children  were  like- 
wise under  ber  protection ;  hence  she  was  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Cupra.  She  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibur, 
Prreueste,  and  other  places.  In  the  represent- 
ations of  the  Roman  Juuo  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  type  of  the  Greek  Hera  is  commonly 
adopted. 

JCpIteb,  called  Zeds  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
Vid  Zeds.  Jupiter  was  originally  an  elemental 
divinity,  and  his  name  signifies  the  father  or 
lord  of  heaven,  being  a  contraction  of  Diotit 
pater  or  Dietpiter.  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
lie  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  rain,  storms, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  whence  be  had  the  epi- 
thets of  Pluviut,  Fulgurator,  TonilrualU,  Te- 
nant, and  Fulminator.  As  the  pebble  or  flint 
stone  was  regarded  as. the  symbol  of  lightning, 
Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such  a 
stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  In 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sa- 
cred symbols  of  Jupiter,  viz,  the  sceptre  and 
flint  stone,  together  with  some  grass  from  his 
temple,  and  the  oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion 
was  expressed  by  per  Jovem  Lapidem  jurare. 
In  consequence  of  nis  possessing  such  powers 
over  the  elements,  and  especially  of  his  always 
having  the  thunderbolt  at  his  command,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the  Best 
and  Most  High  (Optimum  Maximut).  His  tem- 
ple at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  nill  of  the  Capi- 
tol, whence  be  derived  the  surnames  of  Capi- 
tolinus  and  Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
special  protector  of  Rome.  As  such  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  consuls  on  entering  upon 
their  office ;  and  the  triumph  of  a  victorious 
general  was  a  solemn  procession  to  his  temple. 
He  therefore  bore  the  surnames  of  Imperator, 
Victor,  Invictut,  Stator,  Opitulut,  Feretriut,  Pro- 
dator,  Triumphaior,  and  the  like.  Under  all 
these  surnames  he  had  temples  or  statues  at 
Rome;  and  two  temples,  via,  those  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  bnilt  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Jupiter  Capitolinut,  he  presided 
over  the  great  Roman  games ;  and  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Latialis  or  Latiarit,  over  the 
Ferial  Latins.  Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Romans,  determined  the  course  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  foresaw  the  future,  and  the 
events  happening'  in  it  were  the  results  of  his 
wilL  He  revealed  the  future  to  man  through 
signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of  biros, 
which  are  hence  called  the  messengers  of  Ju- 
piter, wbile  the  god  himself  is  designated  as 
ProdiaialU,  that  is,   the  sender  of   prodigies. 
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For  the  same  reason  the  god  was  invoked  at 
tb*  beginning  of  every  undertaking,  whether 
■acred  or  profane,  together  with  Janus,  who 
blessed  the  beginning  itsel£  Jupiter  was  fur- 
ther regarded  as  the  guardian  of  law,  and  as 
the  protector  of  justice  and  virtue.  He  main- 
tained the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  presided  over 
all  transactions  which  were  based  upon  faithful- 
ness and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was  his  com- 
panion on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ;  and 
hence  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  perjury,  were  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of 
heaven,  and  consequently  the  prince  of  light, 
the  white  color  was  sacred  to  him,  white  ani- 
mals were  sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  be- 
lieved to  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  his 
priests  wore  white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were 
attired  in  white  when  they  offered  sacrifices  in 
the  Capitol  the  day  they  entered  on  their  office. 
The  worship  of  Jupiter  at  Home  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Flamtn  Dialit,  who  was  the 
highest  iu  rank  of  all  the  flamens.  Vid  Diet 
of  AnHg,  art  Flaxen.  The  Romans,  in  their 
representations  of  the  god,  adopted  the  type  of 
the  Greek  Zens. 

Jwa  or  JooAsetm  Mom  (now  Jura),  a  range 
of  mountains,  which  run  north  of  the  Lake  Le- 
manus  as  for  as  Augusta  Bauracorum  (now  Att- 
met,  near  Bade),  on  the  Rhine,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Sequani  and  Helvetil 

JcstImAna.  1.  Panu,  a  town  in  Ulyria,  near 
Tauresiam,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor ;  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Ulyria,  and,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  Servian  kings. — 2.  Siootcda, 
also  a  town  in  illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiana, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

Jubtouahus,  sarnamed  the  Qbeat,  emperor 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  627-665.  He  was  born 
near  Tauresium,  in  Ulyria,  AJ).  483  ;  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Justmus,  in  620 ; 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  627 ;  married  the  beau- 
tiful but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  ex- 
ercised great  influence  over  him ;  and  died  in 
565,  leaving  the  crown  to  bis  nephew,  Justin  IL 
He  was,  during  the  greater  port  of  his  reign,  a 
firm  supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  re- 
ceived from  ecclesiastical  writers  the  title  of 
Great ;  bat  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
a  heretic,  being  one  of  the  adherents  of  Neeto- 
rianism.  His  foreign  wars  were  glorious,  but 
all  his  victories  were  won  by  his  generals.  The 
empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  overthrown 
by  Belisariaa,  and  their  king  Gelimer  led  a 
prisoner  to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was  likewise  destroy- 
ed by  the  successive  victories  of  Belisarius  and 
Norses.  Vid.  Bei.ihaiius,  Naoses.  Justinian 
adorned  Constantino!.  I«  with  many  public  build- 
ings of  great  magnificence ;  but  the  cost  of  their 
erection,  as  well  as  tlie  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
eovetousness  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. 
The  great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation. 
He  resolved  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of 
written  legislation  for  all  his  dominions  ;  and, 
far  this  end,  to  make  two  great  collections,  one 
of  the  imperial  constitutions,  the  other  of  oil 
that  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  jurists.    His 


first  work  was  the  collection  of  the  imperial 
constitutions.  This  he  commenced  in  628,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  task  wat 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  ten,  who  complet- 
ed their  labors  in  the  following  year  (529)  ;  and 
their  collection  was  declared  to  be  law  undei 
the  title  of  Juttinianeut  Codex.  In  530,  Trib<>- 
nian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commission  of 
ten  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was  au- 
thorized by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-laborers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking. Tribonian  selected  sixteen  coadjutors", 
and  this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay 
under  contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists 
who  bad  received  from  former  emperors  "auo- 
toritatem  conscribendarum  interpretandique  le- 
gum."  They  were  ordered  to  divide  their  ma 
terials  into  fifty  books,  and  to  subdivide  each 
book  into  Titles  (Tituli).  Nothing  that  was 
valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing  that  was 
obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither  repe- 
tition nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digetta  or 
Pandecta.  The  work  was  completed,  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  December,  633,  it  received  from  the  im- 
perial sanction  the  authority  of  law.  It  com- 
prehends upward  of  nine  thousand  extracts,  in 
the  selection  of  which  the  compilers  made  use 
of  nearly  two  thousand  different  books,  con- 
taining more  than  three  million  lines.  Tho 
Code  and  the  Digest  contained  a  complete  body 
of  law ;  but  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  ele- 
mentary instruction,  a  commission  was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  Tribonian.  Theophilus,  and  Do- 
rotheas, to  compose  an  institutional  work,  which 
should  contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (legum 
incunabula),  and  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
useless  matter.  Accordingly,  thoy  produced  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  Inttitutionet,  which 
was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of 
Gaius.  Vid.  Gaius.  The  Institutiones  consist- 
ed of  four  books,  and  were  published  with  the 
imperial  sanction  at  the  same  time  as  the  Di- 
gest. After  the  publication  of  the  Digest  and 
the  Institutiones,  fifty  deoisioD.es  and  some  new 
constitutioues  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code 
necessary;  and,  accordingly,  a  new  Code  was 
promulgated  at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of 
November,  584,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones, 
of  the  new  constitutioues,  and  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Code  was  forbiddea  The  second  edition 
(Codex  Jiepetita  Pralectionit)  is  the  code*  that 
we  now  possess,  in  twelve  books,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  Justinian  subsequently 
published  various  new  constitutioues,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Novella  Conttilutionet, 
These  Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times 
from  536  to  666,  but  most  of  them  appeared  be- 
tween 686  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  any  official  compilation  of  these  No- 
vella appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  The 
four  legislative  works  of  Justinian,  the  Inttitu- 
tionet, Digetta  or  Pandecta,  Codex,  and  Novella, 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Corp** 
Juris  Civili*.  and  form  the  Roman  law,  as  re- 
ceived in  Europe,  The  best  editions  of  the 
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Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Gothofredus  and 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amst,  1663,  2  vols.  foL ;  by  Qe- 
bauer  and  Spaugenberg,  Gotting.,  1776-1797,  2 
Tola.  4to ;  and  by  Beck,  laps,  1836,  2  yob.  4to. 
JostLnus.  1.  The  historian,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  lire  later  than  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an 
extant  work  entitled  Hittoriarum  Philippicarum 
Libri  XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Hit- 
torice  Philippica  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippics 
was  given  to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  its  branches;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design,  Trogus  permitted  himself  to  indulge 
in  bo  many  excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a 
land  of  universal  history  from  the  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  to  the  conquest  of  the  East 
by  Rome.  The  original  work  of  Trogus,  which 
was  one  of  great  value,  is  lost  The  work  of 
Justin  is  not  so  much  an  abridgment  of  that  of 
Trogus,  as  a  selection  of  such  parts  as  seemed 
to  him  most  worthy  of  being  generally  known. 
Edited  by  Gnevius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1688 ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1719  and  1760 ;  and  by 
Frotscher,  Lips.,  1827,  3  vols.  —  2.  Surnametl 
the  Mabtyb,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
writers,  was  born  about  A.D.  108,  at  Flavia  Ne- 
apolis,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament  a  city 
in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen, 
and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek  philosophy 
with  zeal  and  ardor.  He  was  afterward  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  retained  as  a  Chris- 
tian the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  the  propagation,  Dy  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution 
under  Marcus  Antoninus,  about  166.  Justin 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  come  down  to  us  Of  these 
the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  the 
Okrittiam,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  about 
189 ;  2.  A  Second  Apology  for  the  Chrittiant,  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus ;  8.  A  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  in 
which  Justin  defends  Christianity  against  the 
objections  of  Tryphon.  The  best  edition  of  the 
collected  works  of  Justin  is  by  Otto,  Jena,  1842- 
1844,2  vols.8vo;  [second  edition,  Jena,  1848- 
60,  8  vols.  8vo.] 

Justus,  a  Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gal- 
iUea,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  historian  Jo- 
sephus,  who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jctuena,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Latium, 
famous  for  iff  healing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices ;  a  chapel  was  ded- 
icated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martius  by  Lutatms  Catulus ;  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her  on  the  11th  of  January.  A 
pond  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Cas- 
tor and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacua  Ju turns, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  the  name  of  the 
nymph  Juturoa  is  not  connected  with  jugit,  but 
probably  with  juvare.  She  is  said  to  nave  been 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  im- 
mortality and  the  rule  over  the  waters.  Some 
writers  call  her  the  wife  of  Janus  and  mother 
of  Fontus,  but  in  the  JSneid  she  appears  as  the 
affectionate  sister  of  Turnus. 

Juvivtm  or  JcrvAvf  a  (now  Salzburg),  a  town 
in   rToricum,  on  the  River  Jovavus  or  Isonta 
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(now  Salza),  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Hadrian,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Heruli  in  the  fifth  century,  but  was  afterward 
rebuilt 

Juvenilis,  DkcImus  Junius,  the  Great  Roman 
satirist  but  of  whose  life  we  have  few  authentic 
particulars.  His  ancient  biographers  relate 
that  he  was  either  the  son  or  the  "  alumnus  "  of 
a  rich  freedman  ;  that  he  occupied  himself,  until 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life, 
in  declaiming;  that  having  subsequently  com- 
posed some  clever  lines  upon  Pans  the  panto- 
mime, he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduously 
satirical  composition;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  Paris  becoming  known  to 
the  court,  the  poet  although  now  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops,  in  a  remote  district  of  Egypt  where 
he  died  shortly  afterward.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  Paris  who  was  attacked  by  Ju 
venal  was  the  contemporary  of  Domitian,  and 
that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished  by  this 
emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  untena- 
ble. 1.  We  know  that  Pari*  was  killed  in  AD. 
83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Em- 
press DomiuJa.  2.  The  fourth  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
8.  The  first  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  forty- 
ninth  line,  was  written  after  the  condemnation 
of  Marius  Prisons,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100. 
These  positions  admit  of  no  doubt;  and  hence 
it  is  established  that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
that  some  of  his  satires  were  composed  after 
the  death  of  Domitian.  The  only  facts  with 
regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which  we  can  implicitly 
rely  are,  that  he  flourished  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  century ;  that  Aquinum,  if  not  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  was  at  least  his  chosen  residence 
(Sat,  iii,  819) ;  and  that  he  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  friend  whom  Martial  addresses  in  three  epi- 
grams. There  is,  perhaps,  another  circum- 
stance which  we  may  admit  We  are  told  that 
he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life;  and 
every  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence  to 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is 
a  finished  rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing, 
and  sonorous.  He  denounces  vice  in  the  most 
indignant  terms ;  but  the  obvious  tone  of  exag- 
geration which  pervades  all  his  invectives 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustained  pas- 
sion is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for  show. 
The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteet- 
satires,  the  last  being  a  fragment  of  very  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexam- 
eters. Edited  by  Rnperti,  Lips,  1819 ;  and  by 
Heiorich,  Bonn,  1889. 
Juventas.     Vid.  Hebe, 

Juvbntios.  1.  Celsub.  Vid.  Celkus. — % 
Latxeeksis.  Vid.  Lateeensu. — 8.  Thalka.— 
Vid.  Thalha. 

[Jdvebna,  another  name  for  Hibemia.  Vid. 
Hibebjoa.] 


Labda  (AuMa),  a  daughter  of  the  Baoehiad  Am- 
pbioD,  and  mother  of  Oypselus  by  Eetioo.  Vid. 
Ctfselcs. 
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LabdaoIdjc.     Vid.  Labdacos. 

IiABDAOUS  (AuMokoj),  bod  of  the  Thebau  king 
Porydorua,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus. 
Labdaeus  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
to  placed  coder  the  guardianship  of  Nycteus, 
sod  afterward  raider  that  of  Lycus,  a  brother 
of  Nycteus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  Lycos  surrendered  the  government 
to  him  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which 
occurred  soou  after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  son  Laius,  the  father  of  CEdipus. 
The  name  LabdaeXda  is  frequently  given  to  the 
descendants  of  labdacus — CEdipus,  Polynices, 
Seode8,arid  Antigone. 

LudXluk.     VuL  Stbaocs^. 

Labkatks,  a  warlike  people  in  Dalmatia, 
Those  chief  town  was  Soodra,  and  in  whose 
territory  was  the  Labkatk  Paldb  (now  Lake  of 
Scutari),  through  which  the  River  Barbana  (now 
Bogota)  runs. 

Labbo,  AirnsTiua.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put 
to  tod  to  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.O. 
41—8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  still  more 
eminent  jurist  He  adopted  the  republican  opin- 
ions of  his  father,  and  was,  in  consequence,  dis- 
liked by  Augustus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Lakmu  intmior  of  Horace  (Sat,  i,  3,  80)  was 
>  stroke  levelled  at  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please 
the  emperor.  Labeo  wrote  a  large  number  qf 
wis,  which  are  cited  in  the  Digest  He  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  two  great  legal  schools 
spoken  of  under  Oafito. 

Labeo,  Q.  FabIds,  qutBstor  urbanus  B.O.  196; 
prater  189,  when  be  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
ma  against  Antiochus  ;  and  consul  188. 

LabbbIus,  DboImbb,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  born  about 
B.O.  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campa- 
nia, At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October, 
44,  P.  Syros,  a  professional  mimus,  seems  to 
bare  challenged  all  his  craft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in 
extemporaneous  farce,  and  Caesar  offered  Labe- 
ri«  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  appear 
<n  the  stage.  Laberius  was  sixty  years  old, 
•ad  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  infamous, 
bid  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent  to 
a  command,  and  be  reluctantly  complied.  He 
lad,  however,  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and 
perhaps  indignation;  and,  during  the  perform- 
•aee,  he  adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various 
characters  to  point  bis  wit  at  Ctesar.  In  the 
person  of  a  beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out, 
'Marry!  Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom" 
(Porra,  Quirites,  Hbertatem  perdidimus),  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  dictator ;  and  in  an- 
other mime  be  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim, 
"Needs  must  he  fear  who  makes  all  eke 
•dread"  (Neoease  est  muHos  timeat  quern  multi 
tenant).  Caesar,  impartially  or  vindictively, 
swarded  the  prise  to  Syrus.  The  prologue  of 
Lsberius  has  been  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Bat., 
i,  7);  and,  if  this  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  his  style,  be  would  rank  above  Terence,  and 
second  only  to  Plautus,  m  dramatic  vigor.  La- 
berius evidently  made  great  impression  on  his 
contemporaries,  although  he  is  depreciated  bv 
Horace  (Serf,  L,  10, 6). 

LasIoux,  LabIci,  LavIotm,  LavIoi  (Labiufi-, 
>ns :  now  Cotoima),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium 


on  one  of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  west  of  Pneneste,  and 
northeast  of  Tusculum.  It  was  an  ally  of  the 
^Equi ;  it  was  taken  and  was  oolonized  by  the 
Romans,  B.O.  418. 

LabiSnus.  1.  T,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O. 
68,  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pre- 
tence of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  bad 
joined  Satuminus  (100),  and  had  perished  along 
with  the  other  conspirators,  he  accused  Rabir- 
ius  of  perduellio  or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was 
defended  by  Cicero.  Ptal  Rabibjqs.  In  his 
tribuneship  Labienus  was  entirely  devoted  to 
Caesar's  interests.  Accordingly,  when  Coesar 
went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  (8,  he  took  Labi- 
enus with  him  as  his  legatus.  Labienus  con- 
tinued with  Caesar  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  offi- 
cer he  had.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Pom- 
pey.  His  defection  caused  the  greatest  joy 
among  the  Pompeian  party ;  but  he  disappoint- 
ed the  expectations  of  his  new  friends,  and 
never  performed  any  thing  of  importance.  He 
fought  against  his  old  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at  the  battle  of  Thap- 
sus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the  battle  of  Manda  in 
Spain,  46.  He  was  slain  in  the  last  of  these 
battles. — 2.  Q,  son  of  the  preceding,  joined  the 
party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  by  them  into  Parthia  to 
seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king.  Be- 
fore he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer  from 
Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
42.  Two  years  afterward  he  persuaded  Orodes 
to  intrust  him  with  the  command  of  a  Parthian 
army ;  and  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  command.  In  40  they 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. They  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the 
two  great  towns  of  Antioeh  and  Apamea,  and 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  89,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  An- 
tonyms legates,  defeated  the  Parthians.  Labi- 
enus fled  in  disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. — 8.  T.,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, either  son  or  grandson  of  No.  1.  He  re- 
tained all  the  republican  feelings  of  his  family, 
and  never  became  reconciled  to  the  imperial 
government  but  took  every  opportunity  to  attack 
Augustus  and  his  friends.  His  enemies  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all  his  writings  should 
be  burned ;  whereupon  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,'  and  thus  perished,  about 
A.D.  12. 

Labbanda  (ra  kdtpavia :  Aatpav6e»c,  Xaipav- 
tiip>6{,  Labrandenus),  a  town  in  Caria.  sixty-eight 
stadia  north  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a 
hill  near  the  city.  Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some 
ruins  at  Jakli  to  be  those  of  the  temple ;  but  this 
is  doubtful 

Labeo,  b  sea  port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  laburnum  mentioned  by  Zosimns,  and 
the  modern  lAvorno  or  Leghorn.  Others,  howr 
ever,  maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus 
corresponds  to  Leghorn. 

Labds  or  LabCtas  (Au'jof  or  Aatovrae  :  now 
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Sobad  Koh,  part  of  the  Elburz),  a  mountain  of 
Parthia,  between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi 
Montes. 

Labynktos  (AoSwijTof),  a  name  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to 
have  been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The 
Labynetus  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.,  74)  as 
mediating  a  peace  between  Cyazares  and  Alyat- 
tes  is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
Labynetus  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L, 
V7)  as  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus  is 
the  same  with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet 
PanieL  By  other  writers  he  is  called  Nabona- 
dius  or  Nabonidua.  He  was  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.     Vid  Cyrus. 

Labvbihthus.     Vid.  Diet,  of  AtUig,  a  v. 

Lacedjimon  (Awctdai/iov)"  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Amyclas,  Eurydiee,  and  Asioe.  He 
was  king  of  the  country  which  he  called  after 
his  own  name,  Locedaamon,  while  he  called  the 
capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
Spaeta. 

Laoedjdconius  (AaKeiaijun/ioc),  son  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honor  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Laoedas  {Aaiajdas )  or  Lbooedes  (Herod,  vL, 
127),  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  Melas. 

Lacetani,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis, 
at  the  foot  of  toe  Pyrenees. 

LachX&es  {Laxupvi).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens  B.C. 
296,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius. 
When  Athens  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Demetrius,  Lachares  made  his 
escape  to  Thebes. — 2.  An  eminent  Athenian 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era. 

Laohbs  (Auxin),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponoesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.C.  427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
418.  In  the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his 
name,  he  is  represented  as  not  over-acute  in  ar- 
gument, and  with  temper  on  a  par  with  his 
acuteness. 

Lachesis,  one  of  the  Fates.     Vid.  Moms. 

Lacia  or  LacIXdje  (Aouu'a,  Aaxiuoai :  Aaxui<%, 
Aaxievc),  a  demus  in  Attioa,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Eneis,  west  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

LacImIum  ( Aanivtov  uitpav),  a  promontory  on 
the  eastern  ooast  of  Bruttium,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Croton,  and  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Tarentine  Gulf"  It  possessed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juuo,  who  was  worshipped  here 
under  the  surname  of  Locinia.  The  remains  of 
this  temple  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  the 
modern  name  to  the  promontory.  Capo  delle  Co- 
lomu  or  Capo  di  Nao  {roofi.  Hannibal  dedicat- 
ed in  this  temple  a  bilingual  inscription  (in  Punic 
and  Greek),  which  recorded  the  nistory  of  his 
campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybius  made  use  in 
writing  his  history. 

Laoipi'O  (now  Alecippe),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Btatica,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  west  of  Mal- 
aea. 

-  Laokon  or  Laokcs  (Auk/iuv,  Auxpor),  the 
oorthern  part  of  Mount  Pindus,  in  which  the 
Bivwr  Aous  has  its  origin. 

Laoobriga.     1.  (Now  Lobera),  a  town  of  the 
Vaocan  in  the  north  of  Hispania  Tarraoonen- 
sw,  on  the  road  from  Asturiea  to  Tarraoo. — 2. 
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(Now  LagoaX  a  town  on  the  southwest  of  L*sV 
tania,  east  of  the  Promontorium  Sacrum. 

Laookiga  (Aokuviktj),  sometimes  called  Laoo- 
hLv  by  the  Romans,  a  couutry  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Argolis  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  west  by  Messema,  and  ou  the  east 
and  south  by  the  sea.  Laconics  was  a  kog 
valley,  running  southward  to  the  sea,  and  was 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  On  the 
north  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Pamoo  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mount  SciriUs  from  Arcadia, 
It  was  bounded  by  Mount  Taygetus  on  the  west; 
and  by  Mount  Parnon  on  the  east,  which  art 
two  masses  of  mountains  extending  from  Ar- 
cadia to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Mount  Taygetus  terminating  at  the 
Promontorium  Tanarum,  and  Mount  Famoa 
continued  under  the  names  of  Thomax  sod 
Zarex,  terminating  at  the  Promontorium  Males. 
The  Kiver  Eurotas  flows  through  the  valley 
lying  between  these  mountain  masses,  and  folk 
into  the  Laconian  Gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  the  valley  is  narrow,  and  near  Sparta 
the  mountains  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  leave  little  more  thou  room  for  the  chan 
nel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  the  hollo*  Lac*- 
damon.  Below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede, 
and  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  plain  of  consid- 
erable extent.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor, 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  there  is  land 
of  considerable  fertility.  There  were  valuable 
marble  quarries  near  Tawarus.  Off  the  coast 
shell-fish  were  caught,  which  produced  a  purple 
dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laconics  is 
well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  aooeet 
to  an  enemy.  On  the  north  the  country  eonld 
only  be  invaded  by  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotas 
and  the  (Ebus  ;  the  range  of  Taygetus  funned 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  the  west;  and 
the  want  of  good  harbors  on  the  eastern  eoaat 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  aid*. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country.  Vid  Sparta.  The  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been 
Cynurians  and  Leleges.  They  were  expelled 
or  oonquered  by  the  Achsans,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  Dorians  afterward  invaded  Peloponnesus 
and  became  the  ruling  race  in  Laconics.  Som* 
of  the  old  Achoan  hihabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  became 
subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  P*ri- 
act  (JlepioiKot).  The  general  name  for  the  in- 
habitants is  Laconeb  (tuitcuvte)  or  LAomjoiSaii 
(Aaxedaifwvioi) ;  but  the  Periaxi  are  frequently 
called  Laoedasmonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Spartans. 

LaoOmicus  Sinus  (koXitoc  Amuvikoc),  a  gulf 
in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the 
Eurotas  falls,  beginning  west  at  the  Promonto- 
rium Ttenarum,  and  east  at  the  Promontorium 
Malea. 

[Lacbatices  (AajcpariAjf),  said  to  bare  been 
an  arohon  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  :  in  his  arohonship  there  was  to  heavy 
a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  intense  oold,  that  the 
epithet  "  Lacratidian"  became  proverbial  for  «*■ 
terue  oold.] 

LaotantIus,  a  celebrated  Christian  fattier 
but  his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
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mod  the  date  of  fab  birth,  are  uncertain.  In 
modern  works  we  find  him  denominated  Duciue 
Catiiu*  Firmianm  Lactantiui;  but  the  two  for- 
mer appellation*,  ia  the  second  of  which  Cacti- 
***  is  often  substituted  for  Caditu,  are  omitted 
in  many  MSS,  while  the  two  latter  are  fre- 
quently presented  in  an  inverted  order.  Since 
fie  is  spoken  of  as  far  advanced  in  life  about 
AD.  815,  he  must  hare  been  born  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  probably  in 
Italy,  possibly  at  Firmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
certainly  studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Arnobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Sicca.  His  fame  became  so  widely  extended, 
that  about  801  he  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to 
settle  at  Nioomedia,  and  there  to  practice  his 
art.  At  this  period  he  appears  to  have  become 
a  Christian.  He  was  summoned  to  Gaul  about 
818-818,  when  now  an  old  man,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Crispus,  son  of  Constantino, 
and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  afterward  (826-880).  The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius,  are,  l  Divinarum  Inttitu- 
tiomm  XAbri  VIL,  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
Christianity,  'intended  to  supersede, the  less  per- 
fect treatises  of  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian.  Each  of  the  seven  books  bears  a  sep- 
arate title :  (1.)  De  Folia  Religion*,  (a.)  be 
Origin*  Errorit.  (8.)  Da  Folia  Sapientia.  (4.) 
De  Vera  Sapientia  et  Religion*.  (5.)  De  Juttitia. 
(6.)  De  Vero  Callu.  (7.)  De  VitaSeata.—u.  An 
Epitome  of  the  Institutions. — m  De  Ira  Dei. — 
rv.  De  Opijicio  Dei  a.  De  Formation*  Hominit. — 
v.  De  Mortibue  Perucutorum. — vj.  Various  Po- 
em*, most  of  which  were  probably  not  written  by 
lactantius.  The  style  of  Lactantius,  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has 
gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Chrittian 
Cicero,  and  not  undeservedly.  The  best  edition 
of  Lactantius  is  by  Le  Brun  and  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy,  Paris,  1748. 

LaotarIus  Mons  or  Laotis  Mom,  a  mountain 
io  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines,  four 
miles  east  of  Stabisa,  so  called  because  the  cows 
which  grazed  upon  it  produoed  excellent  milk. 
Here  Narses  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths, 
AD.  663. 

[LAoronOaim  (now  probably  Toucetter),  a  city 
of  the  Oatyeuchlani  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the 
wwv  from  Londinium  to  Lindum.] 

Laoydes  (AovrWijc)  a  native  of  Gyrene,  suo- 
aaeded  Areesilaus  as  president  of  the  Academy 
at  Athens.  The  place  where  his  instructions 
ware  delivered  was  a  garden,  named  the  Lacy* 
d*um  (AaKvieiov),  provided  for  Mm  purpose  by 
hi*  friend  Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamus. 
This  alteration  io  the  locality  of  the  school  seems 
at  least  to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the 
name  of  the  Nev>  Academy.  He  died  about  215 
from  the  effects,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drink- 
ing. 

Ladi  (AoJfj),  an  island  off  the  western  coast 
of  Carta,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Meander  falls. 

[Lades,  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  follower  of  Maeu, 
•lam  by  Turnus  io  Italy-) 

Latch  (AtioW).  1.  The  dragon  who  guard- 
ad  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  off- 
spring of  Typbon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Terra  (Ge), 
or  of  Phoroys  and  Oeto.  He  was  slain  by  Her- 
esies ;  and  the  representation  of  the  battle  was 
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plaoed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among  the  stars.-  -\% 

An  Arcadian,  companion  and  friend  of  ^nimi. 
slain  by  Haleeus.] 

Laoon  (Adduv).  1.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  near  Clitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alpbeus  be- 
tween Hera  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladon 
is  the  husband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  lather  of 
Daphne  and  Metope. — 2.  A  small  river  in  Elis, 
which  rose  on  the  frontiers  of  Aohaia  and  fell  into 
the  Peneus. 

Lsktani,  a  people  on  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Rubicatus  (now  IAobregat),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Lalktani,  whose  country,  Lalx- 
tAnIa,  produoed  good  wine,  and  whose  chief 
town  was  Baboino. 

Lslafs  (AoUaV>),  ».  »,  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procris 
which  bore  this  name.  Procris  Lad  received 
this  swift  animal  from  Diana  (Artemis),  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband  Cephalus.  When  the 
Teumessian  fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  The- 
bans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog  Leelaps  against  the 
fox.  The  dog  overtook  the  fox,  but  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  changed  both  animals  into  a  stone,  which 
was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes. 

LsiiiNus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  emper- 
or in  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postum  us,  AJX 
267,  was  slain,  after  a  few  months,  by  his  own 
soldiers,  who  proclaimed  Vioroamus  in  his 
stead. 

Lsiios.  1.  C,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  all  his 
campaigns.  He  was  consul  BO.  190,  and  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  GauL — 2.  G, 
surnamed  Safixhs,  son  of  the  preceding.  His 
intimacy  with  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  father's  friendship  with  the 
elder,  and  it  obtained  an  imperishable  monument 
in  Cicero's  treatise  Laiivt  etve  de  Amicitia.  He 
was  born  about  186,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
151,  praetor  145,  and  consul  140.  Though  not 
devoid  of  military  talents,  as  his  campaign 
against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus  proved,  he 
was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  soldier,  and 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  afterward  from  Pa- 
usetius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoie 
school ;  his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his 
friend  also;  the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence 
were  pointed  and  polished  by  his  and  Scipio's 
conversation ;  and  the  satirist  Lucilius  was  his 
familiar  oompanion.  The  political  opinions  of 
Lffilius  were  different  at  different  periods  of  hit 
life.  He  endeavored,  probably  during  his  trib- 
unate, to  procure  a  redivision  of  the  public  land, 
but  he  desisted  from*  the  attempt,  and  for  his 
forbearance  received  the  appellation  of  the  Wite 
or  the  Prudent  He  afterward  became  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Sev- 
eral of  Ins  orations  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by  smooth- 
ness (lenitae)  than  by  power.  Ltelius  is  the 
principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De 
Amicitia,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De 
Benectute  and  in  the  De  Republica.  His  tw< 
daughters  w  ere  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucins 
Sceavola,  the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Faunius 
Strabo.  The  opinion  of  his  worth  seems  to 
have  been  universal,  and  it  is  one  of  Seneca's 
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Lcnas,  Poriiins,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavorably  distinguished,  eveu  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  ana  haughti- 
ness of  character.  1.  M.,  four  times  consul,  B. 
0.  869,  S56,  360,  848.  In  his  third  consulship 
'860)  he  won  a  hard-fought  battle  against  the 
Nulls,  for  which  he  celebrated  a  triumph — the 
first  ever  obtained  by  a  plebeian. — 2.  M,  praetor 
176,  consul  172,  and  censor  169.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  defeated  the  Ligurian  mountaineers  ; 
and  when  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  surrender- 
ed to  him,  he  sold  them  all  as  slaves. — 8.  0, 
brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul  172.  He  was  aft- 
erward sent  as  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Egypt  Antiochus  was 
just  marching  upon  Alexandre*  when  Popilius 

Sive  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
ng  read,  and  promised  to  take  into  considera- 
tion with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  de- 
scribed with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round 
the  king,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
before  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frightened  Antiochus,  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome.— 4.  P, 
consul  132,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Gracchus.  He  was  charged  by  the  victorious 
aristocratical  party  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
accomplices  of  Gracchus  ;  and  in  this  odious 
task  he  showed  all  the  hard-heartedness  of  his 
family.  He  subsequently  withdrew  himself,  by 
voluntary  exile,  from  the  vengeance  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  his 
death. 

[Laebces  (Aatpictit).  1.  Father  of  Alcimedon, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Achil- 
les.— 2.  An  artist  employed  by  Nestor  to  gild 
the  horns  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  gods.] 

Laertes  (Aorfpnjf),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son 
of  Acrisius  and  Chaloomedusa,  and  husband  of 
Anticleo,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Ctimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses 
the  son  of  Sisyphus.  Vid  Ahtiolea.  Laertes 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

LaebtIcs,  Diogenes.     Vid  Diogenes. 

LsstrygSnes  (Kaurrpvybvtc),  a  savage  race 
of  cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his 
wanderings.  They  were  governed  by  AimrH- 
ates  and  Lakus.  They  belong,  however,  to  my- 
thology rather  than  to  history.  The  modern  in- 
terpreters of  Homer  place  them  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  themselves 
placed  them  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  in 
the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  are  therefore  called 
lattrygonii  Campi.  The  Romans,  however,  and 
more  especially  the  Roman  poets,  who  regarded 
the  Promontorium  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Lseetrygones 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Formiie,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Lomus,  the  king  of  this  people. 
Hence  Horace  (farm.,  iii,  16,  84)  speaks  of 
Lautrijania  Baethta  in  amphora,  that  is,  For- 
mian  wine ;  and  Ovid  (ifrt,  xiv,  283)  calls  Formite 
Laubrygenit  Lami  Urbt. 

Ijmor  Levi,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
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Transpadana,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  who,  in  est 
junction  with  the  Mariei,  built  the  town  of  IV 
einum  (now  Pama.) 

LjEvIhcs,  Valerius.  1.  P,  consul  RO.  S80, 
had  the  oonduot  of  the  war  against  Pynhav 
The  king  wrote  to  Lasvinus,  offering  to  arbitnU 
between  Rome  and  Tarentum  ;  but  Latvia 
bluntly  bade  him  mind  his  own  buslines,  ial 
begone  to  Epirus.  An  Epirot  spy  having  bea 
taken  in  the  Roman  lines,  Lsevintn  showed  bio 
the  legions  under  arms,  and  bade  him  tall  ha 
master,  if  he  was  curious  about  the  Roman  men 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  tbem  himself  Is 
the  battle  which  followed,  Ltevinus  was  defeat- 
ed by  Pyrrhus  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris.— 2.  at, 
preetor  216,  crossed  over  to  Greece  sod  canied 
on  war  against  Philip.  He  continued  is  tat 
command  in  Greece  till  211,  when  be  was  elect- 
ed consul  in  his  absence.  In  his  consulship 
(210)  be  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  tax* 
Agngentum.  He  continued  as  proconsul  is 
Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208  made  s  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died  800, 
and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honored  ha 
memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  four  successive  dayi 
in  the  forum. — 8.  C,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  ae- 
ther's side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobihor,  conral 
189.  Laivinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurian*. 

Lagos,  a  city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Lagos  (Adyoc),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  the  father,  or  reputed-  father,  of  Ptolenr, 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  Ha 
married  Arsinoe,  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Mate- 
don,  wbo  was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  tat 
time  of  their  marriage,  on  which  account  tie 
Macedonians  generally  looked  upon  Plobmv  a 
the  son  of  Philip. 

LIis  (Aaff),  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Grecian  Heteeiw  or  courtesans.  1.  The  elder, 
a  native  probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Pelopoooesian  war,  and  was  oelebratsd 
as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She 
was  notorious  also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice. 
— 2.  The  younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Tun- 
dra, and  was  probably  born  at  Hyeoara  in  Sieily. 
According  to  some  accounts  she  was  brought 
to  Corinth  when  seven  years  old,  having  bees 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  bought  by  a  Corinthian.  This  storj, 
however,  involves  numerous  difficulties,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Lais  anA  the  elder  one  of  the  same  nans. 
She  was  a  iktemporary  and  rival  of  Phryae. 
She  became  dRomored  of  a  Thessalian  named 
Hippolochua  or  Hippostratut,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Thesaaly.  Here,  it  is  said,  some  Thee* 
lian  women,  jealous  of  her  beauty,  entieed  her 
into  a  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  sod  there 
stoned  her  to  death. 

[Laupodias  (Aawrirootar),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  the  Pelopoooesian  war.  Id  R  C  411 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to 
Sparta.] 

LaIub  (Au'fof),  son  of  Labdaeus,  lost  fait  Catasr 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Ljrout, 
Vid.  Labdacdb.  When  Lyous  was  slain  by  Am- 
pbion  and  Zethus,  Laius  took  refuge  won  Pe- 
lops  in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Am- 
phkm  and   Zethus,   Laius  returned  to  Thebes, 
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tod  ascended  the  throne  of  hU  lather.  He 
named  Jooasta,  and  became  by  her  the  father 
of  CBdipus,  by  whom  he  was  slain.  For  details, 
fiiCEoipcs. 

[Lala,  of  Cyzicus,  a  female  painter,  who 
tired  at  Some  about  B.O.  74 ;  celebrated  espe- 
cially for  her  portraits  of  women.] 

LiiioB,  a  common  name  of  courtezans,  from 
the  Greek  XaXayrj,  prattling,  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment,  "  little  prattler." 

LiirrAxi.     Vid  L-betani. 

LiMACHim  (Aapa^of),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
XsDophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Aleibiades 
tod  Nicias  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  R 
C.  415.  He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
n  a  sally  of  the  besieged.  He  appears  among 
the  dramatis  persons  of  Aristophanes  as  the 
bare  and  somewhat  blustering  soldier,  delight- 
ing in  the  war,  and  thankful,  moreover,  for  its 
pay.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  brave,  but  so 
poor,  that  on  every  fresh  appointment  he  used 
to  beg  for  money  from  the  government  to  boy 
clothing  and  shoes. 

[IiUaans  (now  Lambro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
ftanepadana,  which  rose  in  the  Lake  Eupilis 
(now  Logo  da  Pnria.no),  and  fell  into  the  Po  be- 
tween Tieinnm  and  Placeotia.] 

Lint-res  (now  Lamata),  a  river  in  Bruttium, 
•ear  Croton,  which  falls  into  the  Lamxticvs 
8ms.  Upon  it  was  the  town  LamMhi  (now 
BL  Bufemia). 

LaxU  (\aftla).  1.  A  female  phantom.  Vid 
Saroui. — 2.  A  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
ws>  a  favorite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Lamia,  Mtivs.  This  family  claimed  a  high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
the  mythical  hero  Lamos.  1.  L,  a  Roman 
equee,  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
the  CabUinariaai  conspiracy,  B.C.  63,  and  was 
seeordbgly  banished  by  the  influence  of  the 
wesuls  Gabinins  and  Puo  in  68.  He  was  sub- 
leqoeotly  recalled  from  exile,  and  during  the 
eifil  van  espoused  Caesar's  party. — 2.  L,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  friend  of  Horace,  was 
email  AD.  8.  He  was  made  praafectut  urbi 
■  IX,  but  he  died  in  the  following  year.— 3.  L, 
was  married  to  Domitia  Longinn,  the  daughter 
of  Corbulo ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  Vespa- 
sian be  was  deprived  of  ber  by  Donation,  who 
first  lived  with  ber  as  his  mistress,  and  subse- 

rntry  married  her.  Lamia  was  put  to  death 
Domitian  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
LamIa  (Aauia  :  Aafiuic,  Aa/uunic :  now  Zeitun 
■r  Zdttuti),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
tasted  on  the  small  river  Achelous,  and  fifty 
sSadia  inland  from  the  Maliac  Onlf,  on  which  it 
sosMssed  a  harbor,  called  Pbalara.  It  has  given 
as  name  to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by 
tat  confederate  Greeks  against  Antipater  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  BO.  828.  The  con- 
federates under  the  command  of  Leostbeo.es, 
the  Athenian,  defeated  Antipater,  who  took  ref- 
age  in  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  for  some 
months.  Leosthenes  was  killed  during  the 
siege ;  and  the  confederates  were  obliged  to 
raits  it  in  the  following  year  (822),  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  the  approach  of  Leonoatus.  The 
toaftderatea  under  the  command  of  Aotiphilua 
defeated  Leonoatus,  who  was  slain  in  the  ae- 
•Jaa,    Soon  afterward  Antipater  was  joined  by 


Craterus;  and,  thus  strengthened,  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  confederates  at  the 
battle  of  Cranon,  which  put  an  end  to  the  La- 
mian  war. 

Laminium  (Laminitfinue),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  ninety-five 
miles  southeast  of  Toletum, 

Lamfa  or  Lappa  (Aoyjity,  Admr^ :  Aapnaiof, 
Aamrevf),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Crete,  a  little 
inland,  south  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Agamemnon,  but  to  have  been  called 
after  Lampus. 

Laxfka  (i  A&pweia),  or  Laxpios  Mono,  a  part 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Erymanthus,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

LamfxtI a  (Aa/iireriii),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neasra.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
thusa  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sis- 
ters of  Phaethon. 

Lamfon  (Aafivuv).  -1.  An  JSginetaa,  son  ot 
Pytheas,  urged  Pansanias,  after  the  battle  of 
PlatavB,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Leonidas  by  in- 
sulting the  corpse  of  Mardonius. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  interpreter  of 
oracles.  In  conjunction  with  Xenocritua,  he 
led  the  colony  which  founded  Thurii  in  Italy,  B 
0.448. 

LakponIa  or  -fun  (Aa/atuveia,  -union),  an 
important  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  near  the  borders  of  jEolia. 

[Lamfonics  M.,  a  Locanian,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal captains  of  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Rome,  BC.  90-88.] 

Laxfra,  Lampb^x,  or  Laxftxa  (Aafinpd, 
Aafiirpai,  Aafmrpal :  Aa/tirptif :  now  Lamorica), 
a  demus  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  near 
the  promontory  Astypalasa,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Erechtbeia.  It  was  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  city. 

LamfridIds,  JSiipg,  one  of  die  Berijaton* 
Hittoria  Avgtutn,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Couetantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  emperors :  1.  Commodus ;  2.  Antoninus  Di- 
adumenus;  8.  Elagabalus;  and,  4.  Alexander 
Severus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridias 
is  the  same  as  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  author  in  full  was  Jttius  Lampridias 
Spartianus.  For  the  editions  of  Lampridins, 
md.  OArrroLiNTjB. 

[Lampbocus  (Aa/mpoK^t).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Socrates. — 2.  An  Athenian  dithyrambio 
poet  and  musician,  who  probably  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  tbe  fifth 
century  BO.] 

LamtsXots  {Aufi^aKOf :  Aaft^wap>6{ :  ruins  at 
Laptaki)  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Manor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possess- 
ed a  good  harbor.  It  was  oelebrated  for  it* 
wine ;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  as- 
signed by  Xerxes  to  Themistocles  for  his  main- 
tenance. It  was  tin  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Priapus,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  his- 
torian Charon,  the  philosophers  Adimantus  and 
Metrodorus,  and  the  rhetorician  Anaxkoenea, 
Lampsacus  was  a  colony  of  the  Pboessans: 
the  name  of  the  suiTounding  district,  Bebrycia, 
connects  its  old  inhabitants  with  the  Thraeian 
Bkbrycxs. 

[Lampus  (Aauirof).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedoa, 
and  father  of  Dolops,  was  one  of  the  Trojan 
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elders. — 2.  The  name  of  two  hoi  sea,  one  be- 
looging  to  Aurora  (Eos),  the  other  to  Hector.] 

Lamus  (Au^of ).  1.  Sob  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
and  king  of  the  Lasstrygones,  was  said  to  have 
founded  Formis  in  Italy.  Vid.  Fo&mls. — 
{8.  A  Rutulian  leader,  slain  by  Nisus.] 

Lamus  (Au/tot :  now  Zamtu),  a  river  of  Cili- 
eia,  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and 
OUicia  Campestns;  with  a  town  of  the  same 


[Lakassa  (Advacaa).  1.  Grand-daughter  of 
Hercules,  carried  away  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Dodona  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles,  bore  him  eight  children. — 2.  Daughter 
of  Agathocles,  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus ; 
left  him  to  marry  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.] 

Lanoia  (Lancienses).  1.  (Now  Solianeo  or 
Bolloneia,  near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Astures 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  nine  miles  east  of 
Legio,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans..— 2.  Sur- 
named  Opfdaxa,  a  town  of  the  Vettones  in 
Lusitania,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Munda. — [B.  L.  Tkansoddana  (now  Oi- 
udad  Rodrigo),  a  town  of  Hispania,  east  of  No. 
%  so  called  from  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Ouda  (now  Ooay] 

Lahoobaroi  or  Lonoobaboi,  corrupted  into 
Lombards,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevio  race. 
They  dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  near  the  River  Saale  ;  but  they  afterward 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  where  they  were  for  a  time 
subject  to  Maroboduns  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
After  this  they  disappear  from  history  for  four 
centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other  German 
tribes,  they  migrated  southward ;  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  them 
again  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
Upper  Hungary.  Here  they  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  the  Heruli.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  they  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
the  invitation  of  Justinian,  and  settled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Here  they  were  engaged  for  thirty 
years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Gepids, 
which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  AX).  568,  Alboin,  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command 
they  bad  defeated  the  Gepidas,  led  his  nation 
across  the  Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy,  which  received  and 
nave  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Lozn- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  up- 
ward of  two  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by 
Charlemagne.  Paulus  Diaoonus,  who  was  a 
Lombard  by  birth,  derives  their  name  of  Lan- 
gobardi  from  their  long  beards;  but  modern 
critics  reject  this  etymology,  and  suppose  the 
name  to  nave  reference  to  their  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmnoh  as  Bdrde  signi- 
fies in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in  Magde- 
burg called  the  Umax  Bdrde.  Paulus  Diaoonus 
also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  original 


hr  from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called 
Vmiii,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  Langobardi  or  itmg-Betsrdi  till  they  settled 
in  Germany ;  but  this  statement  ought  probably 
to  he  rejected. 

LawIcs   (Aarittj),  nurse   of  Alexander   the 
Great,  and  sister  of  Clitos. 
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LakovIom  (Lanuvtnus:  now  Langnu),  an 
ancient  city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  municipium.  It  pos- 
sessed an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita.  Under  the  empire  it  obtained 
some  importance  as  the  birth-place  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Lanuvium  and 
the  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Juno  are  still 
remaining. 

Laocoon  (Aookouv),  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Antenor  or.  Acoates,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Tbymbraran  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dis- 
suade bis  oountrymen  from  drawing  into  the 
city  the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  bad 
left  behind  them  when  tbey  pretended  to  sail 
away  from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger 
from  the  horse,  he  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side. 
The  Trojans,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his 
advice ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 
bull  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  suddenly  two  fear- 
ful serpents  were  seen  swimming  toward  the 
Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They  rushed 
toward  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  two  sons 
standing  by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents 
first  coiled  around  the  two  boys,  and  then 
around  the  father,  and  thus  all  three  perished 
The  serpents  then  hastened  to  the  acropolis  of 
Troy,  and  disappeared  behind  the  shield  of 
Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon  suffered 
this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated.  An- 
oording  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run 
his  lance  into  the  aide  of  the  horse ;  aocord 
ing  to  others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Apollo,  he  had  married  and  begotten  children  ; 
or,  according  to  others  again,  because  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  being  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  want- 
ed to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  tho  person  of  La- 
ocoon what  fate  all  of  them  deserved.  The 
story  of  Laoooon's  death  was  a  fine  subject  foi 
epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets, 
such  as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  Euphoriou, 
Virgil,  and  others.  His  death  also  formed  the 
subject  of  many  ancient  works  of  art ;  and  a 
magnificent  group,  representing  the  father  and 
his  two  sons  entwined  by  the  two  serpents,  is 
still  extant,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Vid. 
Aoksandxr. 

[Laoooosa  (AaoKoaca),  wife  of  Aphareua, 
and  mother  of  Idas  and  Lynoeus  in  Theocritus.] 
LaodImas  (Aaoduftaf).  1.  Son  of  Alemooa, 
king  of  the  Phaxuaans,  and  Arete. — 2.  Son  of 
Eteonles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign 
the  Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  tM 
battle1  against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader 
iEgialeus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alemsaoo. 
Others  related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost, 
Laodamas  fled  to  the  Encbeleans  in  lllyricum 


— [8.  A  son  of  Antenor,  slain  before  Troy  by 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.] 

LaodamIa  (Aaoiiifuia).  L  Daughter  of  A  cas- 
tas, and.  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  hus- 
band was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the 
gods  to  be  allowed  to  converse  withinm  for 
only  three  hours.  The  request  was  granted. 
Mercury  (Hermes)  led  Protesilaus  back  to  the 
upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  sec- 
ond time,  Laodauia  died  with  him.     A  " 
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tradition  states  thai;  after  the  second  death  of 
Protesilaus,  Laodamia  made  au  image  of  her 
husband,  to  which  she  paid  divine  honors ;  but 
*-i  her  father  Aeastus  interfered,  and  commanded 
her  to  burn  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into 
the  fire. — 2.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and 
■was  killed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  while  she  was  en- 
gaged in  weaving. — 3.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  usually 
called  Arsixox. 

LaSdIce  (KaotiKti).  1.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  Some  re- 
late that  she  fell  in  lore  with  Acamas,  the  son 
of !  Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as 
ambassador  to  Troy,  and  that  she  became  by 
Acamas  the  mother  of  Munitus.  On  the  death 
of  this  son  she  leaped  down  a  precipice,  or 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth. — 2.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clybsmncstra  (Horn,  77., 
ix,  146),  called  Elect ra  by  the  tragic  poets. 
YuL  Elkctba. — S.  Mother  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
the  founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.— 4.  Wife 
of  Antiochus  IT.  Theoe,  king  of  Syria,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  For  details,  vid. 
p.  66,  b. — 5.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus 
the  Great — 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
was  a  daughter  of  Mithradates  IV,  king  of 
Pontiis,  and  grand-daughter  of  No.  4. — 7.  Wife 
of  Achteus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  was  a  sister  of  No.  6. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife 
Laocupe  (No.  6).  She  was  married  to  her  eldest 
brother  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. 195.— 9.  Daughter  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  waa  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  1  v.  Epipbanes, 
was  married  to  the  impostor  Alexander  Balas. 
— 11.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mithradates  Eu- 
pator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king  of 
Pontua.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she 
gave  free  scope  to  her  amours;  and,  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  on  his  return  attempted 
his  life  by  poison.  Her  designs  were,  however, 
betrayed  to  Mithradates,  who  immediately  put 
her  to  death. — IS.  Another  sister  of  Mithra- 
dates Enpator,  married  to  Ariarathes  VL, 
king  of  Oappadocia.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  married  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
tbynia. 

LaodIcBa  (Aaotikeia :  KaotiKtif,  Laodicensis, 
LaodicCnus),  the  name  of  six  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  four  of  which  (besides  another  now  un- 
known) were  founded  by  Seleucus  L  Nicator, 
and  named  in  honor  of  his  mother  Laodice, 
the  other  two  by  Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus 
I.  or  IIL  Vid  Noe.  1.  and  6.  1.  L.  ai>  Ly- 
cra  (A.  npdr  ry  Avxp,  ruins  at  Eiki-HUtar).  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  Lycua 
(now  Chorulc-Su),  a  tributary  of  the  Meander, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Colossae  and  to  the  south 
of  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by 
different  writers;  but,  after  the  definitive  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  Great  Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  the  capital  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus  II. 
Thet*,  on   the  site  of  a   previously  existing 


town,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Laodiee 
It  passed  from  the  kings  of  Syria  t<>  those  ©/ 
Pergamus,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans,  to 
whom  Attains  IIL  bequeathed  his  kingdom. 
Under  the  Romans  it  belonged  to  the  province 
of  Asia.  At  first  it  was  comparatively  an  in- 
significant place,  and  it  suffered  much  from 
the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  its  site 
seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  oity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the 
Mithradatio  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  re- 
public and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  im- 
portance; and,  though  more  than  once  almost 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by 
the  aid  of  the  emperors  and  the  munificence  of 
its  own  citizens,  and  became,  next  to  Apamca, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Asia  Minor.  In  an  inscrip- 
tion it  is  called  "  the  most  splendid  city  or 
Asia,"  a  statement  confirmed  by  the  magnif- 
icent ruins  of  the  city,  which  comprise  an  aque- 
duct, a  gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a  stadium 
almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads,  por- 
ticoes, pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses, 
and  sarcophagi  This  great  prosperity  was 
owing  partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  roan 
for  the  traffic  between  the  east  and  west  of 
Asia,  and  partly  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  country  round  it.  Already  in  the  apostolic 
age  it  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Christian 
Church,  which,  however,  became  very  soou 
infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury  produced  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  St 
John's  severe  Epistle  to  it  (Revel,  iii,  14-22). 
St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  common  with  the 
neighboring  church  of  ColosssB  (Colon,  ii,  1; 
ir,  13,  16). — 2.  L.  Combust*  (A.  b  KaTaKeicavfihrri 
or  KtKavfiivri,  i.  e,  the  burned;  the  reason  of  the 
epithet  is  doubtful:  ruins  at  Ladik),  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  north  of  Ieonium,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  «to  the 
Euphrates. — 8.  L.  ad  Mark  (A.  M  rf  QaXdrry  : 
now  LadikiyeK),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Antiocfa,  waa  built 
by  Seleucus  L  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city, 
called  Ramitha,  or  Aevm)  'Axn;.  It  had  the 
best  harbor  in  Syria,  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  fruits; 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of  the 
city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirm- 
ed probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Csesar,  who  greatly  favored  the  city.  In  the 
eivil  wars,  alter  Caesar's  death,  the  Laodiceans 
were  severely  punished  by  Cassius  for  their 
adherence  to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  suf- 
fered in  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but 
was  recompensed  by  Antony  with  exemption 
from  taxation.  Herod  the  Great  built  the  La- 
odiceans an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  It  is  mentioned  occasionally  as  an  im- 
portant city  under  the  later  Roman  empire; 
and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arab*, 
it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the  coast  which 
still  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  with  a  Christian  population.  It 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1188. 
It  is  now  a  poor  Turkish  village,  with  very 
considerable  nuns  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief 
of  which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of 
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lfa«  mole  of  the  harbor,  of  a  portico*  near  it,  of 
catacombs  on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  aqueducts 
and  cisterns,  and  of  pillars  where  the  Necrop- 
olis is  supposed  to  hare  stood. — L.  ad  Li- 
•ahum  (A.  Aifavov,  npd(  A<6Wy),  a  city  of  CoDle- 
Syria,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  narrow 
valley  (aifaiv),  between  Libauus  and  Antilib- 
anus,  appears  to  have  beeu,  through  its  favor- 
able situation,  a  place  of  commercial  import- 
ance. During  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria 
by  the  Greek  tings  of  Egypt,  it  was  the  south- 
western border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  culled  Laodioene. — 5.  A 
city  in  the  southeast  of  Media,  near  the  bound- 
ary of  Persia,  founded  either  by  Antiocbus  i 
Soter,  or  Antiocbus  1L  the  Great:  site  un 
known. — 6.  In  Mesopotamia :  site  unknown. 

La6d8ov8  (AooooKOf).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and 
Pero,  and  brother  of  Talaus,  took  part  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes.— 2.  Son  of  Antenor.— [8.  A 
Grecian,  companion  and  charioteer  of  Antilo- 
chus  iu  the  Trojan  war.] 

La6medon  (Aao/ieiuv).  1.  King  of  Troy,  son 
of  llus  and  Eurydice,  and  lather  of  Priam,  He- 
sione, and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called 
Strymo,  Uhoeo,  Placia,  Thoosa,  Zeuxippe,  or 
Leucippe.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  doom- 
ed to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Accordingly, 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mouut 
Ida.  When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work, 
Laomedon  refused  them  the  reward  be  bad 
,  promised  them,  and  expelled  them  from  bis  do- 
minions. Thereupon  Neptune  (Poseidon)  in 
wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands,  and  also 
sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden 
to  the  suonster ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  de- 
cided by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  La- 
omedon himself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it 
happened  that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from 
bis  expedition  against  the  Amaaons,  and  be 
promised  to  save  the  maiden  if  Laomedon 
would  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had  once 
received  from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation 
for  Ganymede*.  Laomedon  promised  them  to 
Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when  Her- 
cules had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
six  ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with 
all  his  sons,  except  Podaroes  (Priam),  and  gave 
Hesione  to  Telomon.  Hesione  ransomed  her 
brother  Priam  with  her  veil.  Priam,  as  the  son 
of  laomedon,  is  called  LaoiudontiXdes  ;  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  subjects  of  Laomedon,  are 
•ailed  LaomxdomtiId^ — 2.  Of  Mytilene,  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  after  the  king's 
death  (B.C.  823)  obtained  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  afterward  defeated  by  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  Ptolemy,  and  deprived  of  Syria. 

[Laothok  (Aaodoi)),  daughter  of  Altes,  the 
kmg  of  the  Leleges,  and  mother  of  Lycaon  by 
Priam.] 

[Lapathus,  a  village  in  Pieria  in  Macedonia, 
at  the  pass  of  Tempe,  wilh  a  fortress  adjacent 
named  Cbarax  (the  modern  Caritto)  on  the 
south  side  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass] 

[Lamms*.     Vid  Las.] 
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I  Lapethts  or  Lapathus  (Aimfiot,  Aifmrfbr: 
I  Aamjdioc,  Ao-njoVtic :  now  Lapitho  or  Lapta),  a 
important  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cypna, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  east  of  the  Proa- 
ontorium  Crommyon. 

LaphkIa  (Aaftu'a),  a  surname  of  Diana  (Arts- 
mis)  among  the  Calydonians,  from  whom  tat 
worahip  of  the  goddess  was  introduced  into 
Naupactus  and  Patrae,  in  Acbaia.  The  name 
was  traced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  eon  of 
Castalius,  who  was  said '  to  have  instituted  her 
worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphystius  (AasWiortof),  a  mountain  b  Bteo- 
tia,  between  Coronea,  Lebadea,  and  Orebomt- 
nus,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeoi), 
who  hence  bore  the  surname  Laphystius. 

Lapidxi  Campl     Vid  Campi  Lapidh. 

LiPiTHBi  (Aom'ft?f),  son  of  Apollo  and  State, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  husband  of  Orainome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  be  bt- 
cauie  the  father  of  Pborbas,  Triopas,  and  Peri- 
pbas.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  tot 
iiAFiras  in  the  mountains  of  Theasaly.  IV 
Lapitba  were  governed  by  Pirithous,  win, bang 
a  son  of  Ixion,  was  a  half-brother  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. The  latter,  therefore,  demanded  their 
share  in  their  father's  kingdom,  and,  as  their 
claims  were  not  satisfied,  a  war  arose  between 
the  Lapitha  and  Centaurs,  which,  however,  wst 
terminated  by  a  peace.  But  when  Piritnom 
married  Hippodamia,  and  invited  the  Centaurs 
to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired  by  viae, 
and  urged  on  by  Mars  (Ares),  attempted  to  cany 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon 
a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centautt 
were  defeated  by  the  Lapitbm.  The  Lspith* 
are  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  sod 
bridles  for  horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  wen 
a  Pelaagian  people,-  who  defeated  the  lest  oW- 
ilixed  Centaurs,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
Mount  Pelion. 

[Lapurdum  (oow  Bayonnt),  a  city  of  the  Tar- 
belli  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Biver  Atur- 
rus.] 

Lab  or  Lass,  was  an  Etruscan  prssDomen, 
borne,  for  instance,  by  Porsena  and  TolumniiB. 
From  the  Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whence  we  read  of  Lar  Herminins,  who 
was  consul  BC.  448.  This  word  signified  lord, 
king,  or  hero  in  the  Etruscan. 

Lara.     Vid.  Labunda. 

Labahda  (tu  Aiipavia  :  now  Lartnda  or  Cora- 
man),  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  Ly- 
caonia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
in  a  fertile  district :  taken  by  storm  by  Perdw- 
cas,  but  afterward  restored.  It  was  used  by 
the  Isauriau  robbers  as  one  of  their  strongholds. 

LabxntIa.     Vid  Aooa  Labxntia. 

Laxes,  inferior  gods  at  Borne.  Their  wor- 
ship was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Manes,  and  was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship 
of  the  Greeks.  The  lares  may  be  divided  iota 
two  classes,  the  Lara  domatici  and  Xorai  jmi- 
lid.  The  former  were  the  Manes  of  a  boost 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes.  The  "saoei 
were  more  closely  connected  with  the  place  of 
burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  partioulsrly 
the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and  the 
whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honored  as  Lares.  All  the  do 
mestic  Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  iamilis 
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as,  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
family.  He  was  inseparable  from  tbe  family; 
and  when  the  latter  changed  their  abode,  he 
went  with  them.  Among  the  Lara  publici  we 
hare  mention  made  of  Lara  prattitet  and  Lore* 
tompitaUt,  who  are  in  reality  the  same,  and 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or  occasion  of 
their  worship.  Servius  Tulflus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  their  worship ;  and  when  Augustas 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
newed tbe  worship  of  the  public  Lares.  Their 
name,  Lara  prattxtet,  characterises  them  as  tbe 
protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had 
a  temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
that  is,  near  a  oompitum,  whence  they  might 
be  called  CompiUles.  This  temple  (Sacellum 
Larum  or  adet  Lamm)  contained  two  images, 
which  were  probably  those  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus. Now,  while  these  Lares  were  tbe  gen- 
eral protectors  of  the  whole  city,  tbe  Lara  com 
piiala  must  be  regarded  as  those  who  presided 
orer  the  several  divisions  of  tbe  city,  which 
were  marked  by  the  compita  or  the  points  where 
two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  (adieula)  were  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  prteetites  and 
cumpitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz,  the 
Lara  ruralet,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the  Lore*  violet,  who  were  worshipped  on 
the  high  roads  by  travellers ;  and  the  Lara  ma- 
tint  or  permarini,  to  whom  P.  jEmilius  dedicated 
a  sanctuary  in  remembrance  of  his  naval  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus.  The  worship  of  the  do- 
mestic Lares,  together  with  that  of  the  Penates 
and  Manes,  constituted  what  are  called  the 
ssera  privata.  The  images  of  tbe  Lares,  in 
great  houses,  were  usually  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, called  adieula  or  lararia.  They  were 
generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in 
early  times  and  in  the  country.  Tbe  offerings 
were  set  before  them  in  patella,  whence  they 
themselves  were  called  patellarii.  Pious  people 
made  offerings  to  tbem  every  day  ;  but  they 
were  more  especially  worshipped  on  the  calends, 
nooes,  and  ides  of  every  month.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  the  bouse  took  their  meals,  some 
rkn  was  offered  to  the  Lares,  and  on  joy- 
family  occasions  they  were  adorned  with 
wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship 
of  the  lares,  and  the  festival  of  tbe  Larentalia, 
vid  LHct.  of  Ant,  art.  Labehtalia,  Compitalia. 

Labxs  (Adpvt  •  now  Alarbout),  a  city  of  North- 
en  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byza- 
eena),  southwest  of  Zama;  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance at  tbe  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 
Larsds,  ScbjbonIus.  Vid.  Sohibonius. 
LabJxuv  (Larlnas,  fttis :  now  Latino),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  called  Fretani  Larinates),  on  the 
River  Tifernus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
subsequently  a  Roman  municipium,  possessed 
a  considerable  territory  extending  down  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Tbe  town  of  Clitoris,  on  the 
coast,  was  subject  to  Larioum. 

Labibsa  (Aaptooa),  tbe  name  of  several  Pelas- 
fian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  my- 


thology tbe  daughter  of  Pelasgra.  L  In  IfiropA 
1.  (Now  Lariua  or  Laria\  an  important  town 
of  Thessaly,  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  the  Pe- 
neus,  in  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  had  a  demooratical 
constitution,  but  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  its  importance 
under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  tbe  Great  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly. — 2.  Surname*!  Ckekasts 
\i)  Kpt/iaonf),  another  important  town  of  Thes- 
saly, in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence 
probably  its  name,  and  distant  twenty  stadia 
from  the  Maliau  Gulf. — U.  In  Aria.  1.  An  an- 
cient city  on  the  ooast  of  the  Troad,  near  Ha- 
maxitus ;  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
— 2.  L  PhbioOnis  (A.  %  Qpucuvic,  also  al  Ajjpto- 
oai),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme 
(hence  called  ?  ltepl  Hjv  Kv/tijvj,  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  but  colonized  by  the  uEolians,  and  made 
a  member  of  the  .dSolio  confederacy.  It  was 
also  called  the  Egyptian  Larissa  (i/  Klyvmia), 
because  Cyrus  the  Great  settled  in  it  a  body  of 
his  Egyptian  mercenary  soldiers. — 3.  L  Erui- 
sia  (A.  17  'Eftaia),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  tbe  plain 
of  the  Cayster,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Messogia,  northeast  of  Ephesus ;  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  LarisstBus.— 4.  In  Assyria,  an  ancient 
city  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zaba- 
tas  or  Lycus,  described  by  Xenopbon  (Anab, 
iii,  4).  It  wss  deserted  when  Xenopbon  saw 
it;  but  its  brick  walls  still  stood,  twenty-five 
feet  thick,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  two  para 
sangs  (—sixty  stadia— six  geographical  miles) 
in  circuit;  and  there  was  a  stone  pyramid  near 
it.  Xenopbon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when 
the  empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  king  (L  e,  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the 
inhabitants,  terrified  at  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun,  deserted  the  city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies 
the  site  of  Larissa  with  that  of  the  ruins  near 
Nimroud,  the  very  same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh. 
The  name  I-ai-iasa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur),  which 
Xenopbon  naturally  fell  into  through  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  word  as  the  name  of  cities  in 
Greece. — S.  In  Syria,  called  by  the  Syrians  Si- 
zara  (Zifapa :  now  Kulat  Srijar),  a  city  in  the 
district  of  Apamene,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Orootes,  about  half  way  between  Apamea  and 
Epipbania. 

IiABisst's  or  Labisos  (Adpurooc.  Aapiaoe :  now 
Riuo),  a  small  river  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Aohaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mount  Scollia, 
and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Lauds  Laoos  (now  Lake  of  Como\  a  beauti- 
ful Lake  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  which  the  River  Adda 
flows.  After  extending  about  fifteen  miles,  it 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one 
to  the  southwest  is  about  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  and  the  one  to  the  southeast  about 
twelve  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  tbe  south- 
western branch  is  the  town  of  Cotnum ;  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  southeastern  branch  the 
River  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake.  The  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  is  praised  by  Pliny. 
He  had  several  villas  on  tbe  banks  of  the  lake, 
of  which  he  mentions  two  particularly ;  OM 
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wiled  Comadia,  and  the  other  Tragadio.  (Plio, 
ito,  ix,  7).  Some  believe  Comoedia  to  have 
been  situated  at  the  modern  Btllagio,  on  the 
promontory  whioh  divides  the  two  branches  of 
the  lake ;  and  Tragcedia  at  Zenno,  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  where  the  ucenery  is  more  wild.  The 
intermitting  fountain,  of  whioh  Pliny  gives  an 
account  in  another  letter  (Ep,  iv,  80),  is  still 
called  Pliniana. 

Labs  Tolcxnius.     Vid  Tolumnicb. 

Lahtia  Grars,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  two  of  its 
members,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp. 
Lartius,  the  companion  of  Horatius  on  the 
wooden  bridge.  The  name  soon  after  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  annals.  The  Lartii 
were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
their  name,  which  comes  from  the  Etruscan 
word  Lar  or  Lars.    'Vid.  Lab. 

[Labtol£ktji  (AaoroAaiJTTat),  a  people  in  the 
northeast  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.] 

Labcnda  or  Laba,  daughter  of  Almon,  was  a 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connection 
between  Jupiter  and  Juturna ;  hence  her  name 
is  connected  with  AaXeiv.  Jupiter  deprived  her 
of  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Heroury  to  conduct 
her  into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither, 
Mercury  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterward 
gave  birth  to  two  Lares. 

hiRVM.      Vid.  Lxmubes, 

Labymna  (Au0t>/tt>a),  the  name  of  two  towns 
<  n  the  River  Cephisus,  on  the  borders  of  Boeo- 
tia  and  Looris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Larymna.  The  latter  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  former  a  little  way  inland. 

[Labysiw  Moms  (Aapvetov  Apor,  to),  a  mount- 
ain of  Laoonia  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus).] 

Las  (Aaf :  Ep.  Aaar :  now  Pauava),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Laoonia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Laoonian  Gulf,  ton  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
south  of  Gytheum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  hence  received 
the  Surname  of  Laperta,  or  the  Destroyers  of 
Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

La&aa  (Aaaaia),  a  town  in  the  east  of  Crete, 
not  for  from  the  Promontorium  S&monium,  men- 
tioned in  the  Act*  of  the  Apatite*  (zzvil,  8). 

LasIon  (Aaeiuv :  Aaoiuvio; :  now  Lata),  a 
fortified  town  in  Elis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arca- 
dia, and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ery- 
manthus  and  the  Alpheus.  The  possession  of 
this  town  was  a  constant  source  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eleans  and  Arcadians. 

IiABTHBms  (AaaObiTK).  1.  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  Euthycrates,  betrayed  his 
country  to  Philip  of  Maceuon,  by  wbom  he  had 
been  bribed,  B.C.  847.— 2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Q.  Metellus,  67. 

Laws  (Aoaor),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyr- 
ic poets,  was  a  native  of  Uermione  in  Argolis. 
He  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian 
school  of  dithyrambio  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher 
of  Pindar.  He  was  contemporary  with  Simon- 
ides,  like  whom  he  lived  at  Athens,  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus.  It  would  appear  that 
Lasus  introduced  a  greater  freedom,  both  of 
rhythm  and  of  music,  into  the  dithyrambio  Ode ; 
that  he  gave  it  a  more  artificial  and  moremi- 
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metic  character;  and  that  the  subjects  oi  his 
poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range  than  had 
been  customary. 

[Lataoos,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Mezen- 
tius  in  the  wars  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy.] 

LatSba  Staonum  ^now  Slang  de  Magvetom 
et  At  Perolt),  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  Neman- 
bus  in  Gallia  Narbooensis,  connected  with  the 
sea  by  a  canal.  On  this  lake  was  a  fortress  of 
the  same  name  ( Chateau  de  la  Latle). 

[Lateeahus,  L  Sixties.  1.  The  friend  and 
supporter  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo  in  his  attempt  to 
throw  open  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians  :  he 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  with  Licinius  B.C.  376 
to  867,  and  was  elected  consul  RC.  366,  being 
the  first  plebeian  who  had  obtained  that  digoity. 
— 2.  Plactojs,  one  of  the  lovers  of  Messalina, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was,  in  eon- 
sequence,  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
AJ).  48,  but  afterward  pardoned ;  he  subse- 
quently took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
against  Nero,  but  was  seized  and  put  to  death.] 
LATEEEireis,  JuvEirrics,  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Planeius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.C. 
64.  Vid  Planchs.  He  was  pnetor  in  51.  He 
served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and 
when  the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to 
Antony,  Laterensis  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

LAtHON,  LfiTHON,  LfiTHES,  Leth-ets  (AoBuv 
Doric,  Arfiuv,  Aiflalof),  a  river  of  Cyrcnaica  in 
Northern  Africa,  (ailing  into  a  Lacus  Hesperi- 
dum,  near  the  city  of  Hesperis  or  Berenice,  in 
the  region  which  the  early  Greek  navigators 
identified  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

LatiAus  or  LatiAbis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
as  the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin 
towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year 
the  ferise  Latins,  on  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
were  conducted  by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls. 
Vid.  Latinos. 

[Latini.     Vid.  Latiuk. 

LatIhds.  1.  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Parana 
and  the  nymph  Manca,  brother  of  Lavimus,  hus- 
band of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  be 
gave  in  marriage  to  jEneas.  Vid  Lavtsia. 
This  is  the  common  tradition;  but>  according 
to  Hesiod,  he  was  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of  tile  Tyrrhenians ; 
according  to  Hyginus,  he  was  a  son  of  Telem- 
achus  and  Circe ;  while  others  describe  him 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  Hyperborean  wom- 
an, who  was  afterward  married  to  Faunus,  or 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunus. 
According  to  one  account,  Latinus,  after  bis 
death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as  Romulus 
became  Quirinus. — 2.  A  celebrated  player  in 
the  farces  called  mimes  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  «.  v.) 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  wbom  be  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator. 
He  frequently  acted  as  mimus  with  Thymele  as 
mitna. 

LatIum  ({/  Aarhni),  a  country  in  Italy,  inhab- 
ited by  the  LItIni.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  fron. 
a  king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  iEneas  (vid  Latinus)  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people 
was  transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other 
ancient  critics  connected  the  name  with  the 
verb  latere,  either  because  Saturn  had  beet 
hidden  in  the  country,  or  because  Italy  is  hidden 
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between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  !  Bat 
neither  of  these  explanations  deserves  a  serious 
refutatioa  A  modern  writer  derives  Latium 
from  latut  (like  Campania  from  campiu),  and 
lujpoees  it  to  mean  the  "flat  land;"  but  the 
quantity  of  the  a  in  latut  is  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  boundaries  of  Latium  varied  at 
different  periods.  1.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
it  reached  only  from  the  River  Tiber  on  the 
n>rtb,  to  the  iiiver  Numicus  and  the  town  of 
Ardea  on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
the  west  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  east  2. 
The  territory  of  Latium  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended southward;  and  long  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins  by  the  Romans,  it  stretched 
from  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the  Promonto- 
rium  Circeium  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
south.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.C.  609,  we  find 
AntJom,  Cireeii,  and  Tarracina  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  an- 
tiqtmm  or  vehu  was  subsequently  given  to  the 
country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Promontorium  Cir- 
ceium. 8.  The  Romans  still  further  extended 
the  territories  of  Latium  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Heroici,  ^Equi,  Volsci,  and  Aurunci,  as  far  as  the 
liris  on  the  south,  and  even  beyond  this  river 
to  the  town  Sinuessa  and  to  Mount  Massicus. 
This  new  accession  of  territory  was  called  La- 
tum novum  or  adjectum.  Latium,  therefore,  in 
its  widest  signification,  was  bounded  by  Etruria 
on  the  north,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tiber;  by  Campania  on  the  south,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris;  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite 
tribes  on  the  east  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  an  extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin, 
out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Mows  Albancs,  of  which 
the  Algidus  and  the  Tusculan  hills  are  branches. 
Fart  of  this  plain,  on  the  coast  between  Antium 
and  Tarracina,  which  was  at  one  time  well  culti- 
vated, became  a  marsh  in  consequence  of  the 
rivers  Nympbseus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus  find- 
ing no  outlet  for  their  waters  (vid.  Pomtiiij 
Paluoks);  but  the  remainder  of  the  conutry 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity.  The 
Latmi  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  Pe- 
hsgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently  called  Aborigi- 
nes. At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  these  Pelasgians  or  Aborigines 
descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Numious,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  there  became  known  under  the  name 
of  Latini.  These  ancient  Latins,  who  were 
called  Pritei  Latini,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  later  Latins,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed 
a  league  or  confederation,  consisting  of  thirty 
states.  The  town  of  Alba  Longa  subsequently 
became  the  head  of  the  league.  This  town, 
which  founded  several  colonies,  and  among 
others  Rome,  boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin ;  but 
the  whole  story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
•a  probably  an  invention  of  later  times.  Al- 
though Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  be- 
came powerful  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  third 
king,  Tullne  Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  ran  it 
to  the  ground.  In  this  war  Alba  seems  to  have 
received  no   asaistanoe  from   the  other  Latin 


towns.  Ancus  Marchu  and  Tarquinius  Prison* 
carried  on  war  successfully  with  several  other 
Latin  towns.  Under  Servius  Tullius  Rome  was 
admitted  into  the  Latin  league;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Tarquinius  Superbus  compelled  the  other 
Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the  head 
of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence, 
and  commenced  a  struggle  with  Rome,  which, 
though  frequently  suspended  and  apparently 
terminated  by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed, 
and  was  not  brought  to  a  final  close  till  B.C. 
840,  when  the  Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The 
Latin  league  was  now  dissolved,  and  the  Latins 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  The  following 
were  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
Latins  during  the  tame  of  their  independence : 
The  towns  of  Latium  were  independent  of  one 
another,  but  formed  a  league  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection.  This  league  consisted,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  thirty  cities,  a  number 
which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state  sent 
deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  by  the  fountain  of  Ferentino.  On 
the  top  of  tile  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latians,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in 
honor  of  this  god  from  the  earliest  times.  This 
festival,  which  was  called  the  Fcria  Latina,  is 
erroneously  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  in  commemoration  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  Romans  and  Latins.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  festival  was  raised  into 
one  of  much  greater  importance  when  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  league ;  for  it  was  now 
a  festival  common  both  to  Rome  and  Latium, 
and  served  to  unite  the  two  nations  by  a  reli- 
gious bond.  Having  thus  become  a  Roman  as 
well  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Fnti a. 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears 
to  have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was 
elected  annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  we  find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lanuvium.  (Cio,  pro  Mil, 
10).  In  every  Latin  town  there  was  also  a  sen- 
ate and  a  popular  assembly,  but  the  exact  na- 
ture of  their  powers  is  unknown.  The  old  Latin 
towns  were  built  for  the  most  part  on  isolated 
hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  made  by  art  very 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible.  They  were 
surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  polygonal 
stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite  our 
astonishment  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  840,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  La- 
nuvium, Arieia,  Momentum,  Pedum,  and  Tus- 
oulum,  received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the 
other  towns  became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  general  name  of  No- 
men  Latinvm  or  Latini.  The  Romans,  however, 
granted  to  them  from  time  to  time  certain  rights 
and  privileges,  Which  the  other  Socii  did  not 
enjoy;  and,  in  particular,  they  founded  many 
colonies,  consisting  of  Latins,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  These  Latin  colonies  formed  a  part 
of  the  Nomen  Latinum,  although  they  were  not 
situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  Latini  came 
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eventually  to  bold  a  certain  status  intermediate 
between  that  of  Roman  citizens  and  peregrini. 
(For  details,  vid  Did.  of  Ant^  art.  Latini.) 

LatmIccs  Sinus  (<S  Aarfunbc  *6/Lirof),  a  gulf 
on  the  ooast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which 
the  River  Majander  fell,  named  from  Mount 
Latmua,  whiah  overhangs  it  Its  width  from 
Miletus,  which  stood  on  its  southern  side,  to 
Pyrrha,  was  about  thirty  stadia."*  Through  the 
Dhangea  effected  on  this  ooast  by  the  Meander, 
the  gulf  is  now  an  inland  lake,  called  Akees- 
Chai  or  Ufa-Bam. 

Latmus  (Aar/jof .-  now  Monte  di  Palatia),  a 
mountain  in  Caria,  extending  in  a  southeastern 
direction  from  its  commencement  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Meander,  northeast  of  Miletus 
and  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  the  mytholog- 
ical scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and  Endymion, 
who  is  hence  called  by  the  Roman  poets  "  Lat- 
mius  heros"  and  "  Latmius  venator :"  he  had 
a  temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a  cavern  in  its 
side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobriqi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who 
are  mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rau- 
raci,  as  neighbors  of  the  HelvetiL  They  prob- 
ably dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in 
Switzerland. 

Latona.     Vid.  Lbto. 

LatSpSlis  (AoroiroAif  :  ruins  at  Emeh),  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
between  Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ;  the  seat  of 
tiie  worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Athena. 

LaiovIot,  a  people  in  the  southwest  of  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  River  Savus,  in  the  modern  Illyria 
and  Croatia. 

Lateo,  M.  Porcics,  a  celebrated  Roman  rhet- 
orician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. His  school  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented at  Rome,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Poet  Ovid.  He  died  RC.  4.  Many 
modern  writers  suppose  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Declamations  of  Sallust  against  Cicero, 
and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust 

[Latymncs  Moms  (Aarv/ivor),  a  mountain  of 
Bruttium,  near  Croton.] 

LAuailooM  or  LaoriIoum  (now  Lorch,  near 
Em),  a  strongly  fortified  town 'on  the  Danube, 
in  Noricum  Ripense,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
second  legion,  and  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 

LAUBJtJiTIA,  ACCA.       Vid.  AOCA  LaURENTIA. 

LaubbntIus  Ltdcs.     Vid.  Ltdbb. 

Laubentuk  (Laurens,  -ntis :  now  GataU  di 
Copocotta,  not  Pattrno),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a  height  be- 
tween Ostia  and  Ardea,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  laurels,  from 
which  the  place  was  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  According  to  Virgil,  it  was  the  resi-  i 
dence  of  King  Latinus  and  uu  capital  of  Lati- 1 
urn ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  im- 1 
portance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  as  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.C.  609.  The  younger 
Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Commodus  had  villas 
at  Laurentnm,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
healthy  place,  notwithstanding  the  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
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tahles  of  the  Romans  with  excellent  boars,  la 
the  time  of  the  Aotonines  Laurentnm  was  united 
1  with  Lavinium,  from  which  it  was  only  six  miles 
|  distant,  so  that  the  two  formed  only  one  town, 
which  was  called  Laurolavmicm,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  named  Laureates  Lavinates. 

LaubetIncs  Portus,  a  harbor  of  Etruria,  on 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 
LadbUcum.  Vid.  Laubxaccx. 
Laurium  {Aavpiov,  Aavpewv),  a  mountain  In 
the  south  of  Attica,  a  little  north  of  the  Promon- 
torium  Sunium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
which  in  early  times  were  so  productive  that 
every  Athenian  citizen  received  annually  ten 
drachma.  On  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the 
Athenians  applied  this  money  to  equip  two 
hundred  triremes  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  was  one  hundred  talents. 
They  gradually  became  less  and  less  productive, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 
[Laurolavimum.  Vid  LAvraioj.] 
Laoron  (now  Lauty,  west  of  Xucar  in  Valen- 
cia), a  town  in  the  east  of  Hispania  Tarraoonen- 
sis,  near  the  sea  and  the  River  Sucro,  celebrat- 
ed on  account  of  its  siege  by  Sertorius,  and  aa 
the  place  where  Cn.  Fompey,  the  younger,  vav 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 

Lies  (Auof :  Aaivof ),  a  Greek  city  in  Locania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Laua, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Lncania 
and  Bruttium.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites, 
after  their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  B.C.  610,  but  it  had  disap- 
peared in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  gulf  into 
which  the  River  Laos  flowed  was  also  called 
the  Gulf  of  Laua, 

Lads  Pompkii  (now  Lodi  VeccMo),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  northwest  of  Placentia,  and 
southeast  of  Mediolanum.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Boii,  and  was  afterward  made  a  municipium 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeios 
Magnus,  whence  it  was  called  by  bis  name. 

Lacsus.  1.  Son  of  Mezenhus,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  ^Eneas. — 2.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amulius. 

Lautulje,  a  village  of  the  Volsoi  in  LatJum, 
in  a  narrow  pass  between  Tarracina  and  Fundi 

Lavebha,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  Porta 
Lavemalis,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
LavIouk.  Vid  Labicuh. 
LavInIa,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata,  was 
betrothed  to  Tumus  (vid.  Tubnus),  but  was  aft- 
erward given  in  marriage  to  jEneas,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  uEneas  Silvias. 

LavImIoh  (Laviniensis  :  now  Pratica),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  three  miles  from  the  sea 
and  six  miles  east  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  near  the  River  Numicus,  which  di- 
vided its  territory  from  that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  *&««■«  and  to  have 
been  called  Lavinium  in  honor  of  his  wife  La- 
vinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  '  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Venus,  common  to  all  the  Latins,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea  bad  the  over- 
sight It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the  king  Titus 
Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered.  La- 
vinium was  at  a  later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
turi;  respecting  which,  vid  Laurbntcx. 
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1  or  IiAzi  (Aafot,  Atitjal),  a  people  of  Col 
,  south  of  the  Phosis. 

[Lxa  (now  probably  Plana  or  Pia*o«a),  a 
■  mall  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the  JBgean 
Sea/] 

[Lkadeb  (AeuoV),  son  of  Astacus,  according 
to  Apollodorus  slew  Eteocles  at  the  attack  on 
Thebes,  while  .iSscbylus  makes  Eteooles  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Mcgareus.] 

Lzjkna  (Aiaiva),  an  Athenian  hetsra,  beloved 
by  Arietoglton  or  Hannodius.  On  the  murder 
of  Hipparehns  she  was  put  to  the  torture;  but 
she  died  under  her  sufferings  without  making 
any  disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  ac- 
count, she  bit  off  her  tongue  that  no  secret 
might  be  wrung  from  her.  The  Athenians  hon- 
ored her  memory  greatly,  and,  in  particular,  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  a  lioness  {teatva)  without  a 
tongue,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Acropolis. 

[Lkaqrus  (Ataypof),  son  of  Glaucou,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenians  in  the  at- 
tempt to  colonize  Amphipolis,  B.C.  466,  perish- 
ed in  a  battle  with  the  Thracdans  at  Drabeseus 
or  Datus.] 

Leahdbb  (Aeiavipof  or  AeavoW ),  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero, 
the  priestess  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  in  Seetus, 
and  swam  every  night  across  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  ber,  and  returned  before  daybreak.  Once 
during  a  stormy  night  he  perished  in  the  waves. 
Next  morning  his  corpse  was  washed  on  the 
coast  of  Sestus,  whereupon  Hero  threw  herself 
into  the  sea.  This  story  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem  of  Mubjbus,  entitled  De  Amort  Herilt  et 
Leandri  (vid  Muaxua),  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Ovid  (Her,  xviii,  19)  and  Virgil  (Georg,  iii, 
258). 

Jjjubchus  (kiapxof).  1.  Vid.  Athamas. — 2. 
Of  Rhegium,  one  of  those  Dtedalean  artists  who 
stand  on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  and  his- 
torical periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  ex- 
tremely uncertain  information.  One  account 
made  him  a  pupil  of  Diedalus,  another  of  Dipoa- 
nus  and  Scyllis. 

Lebadsa  (AttaStta:  now  Livadhia),  a  town 
in  Bowtia,  west  of  the  Lake  Copais,  between 
CbavonSa  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  from  which  the  River  Hercyna  flows.  In 
a  cave  of  this  rock,  close  to  the  town,  was  the 
celebrated  oracle  of  Tropbonius,  to  which  the 
place  owed  its  importance. 

[Lxbaa  (Ktiairj),  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viiL, 
1S7) ;  not  a  trace  of  it  now  exists.] 

Lxbxdosj  (Aeoeoof :  AeSHto;),  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon 
and  Teos,  ninety  stadia  east  of  the  promontory 
of  Myonnesus.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  Cariau  city;  and  it  flourished, 
chiefly  by  commerce,  until  Lysimachus  trans- 
planted most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus. 
Near  it  were  some  mineral  springs,  which  still 
exist  near  Ekklctia,  but  no  traces  remain  of  the 
city  itself 

LiaSif  or  LxbSna  (Attqv,  Aetnjva),  a  townon 
the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  ninety  stadia  south 
•est  of  Gortyna,  of  which  it  was  regarded  as 
the  harbor  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  JSaeulapiua. 


LcBnmnn  (Aeetvfof :  now  Lebitka),  an  island 
in  the  Mgrnm  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  west 
of  Calymna,  east  of  Amorgos,  and  north  of  As- 
typahea. 

LxcasoK  (rd  Aexalov :  Acxaloc),  one  of  the 
two  harbors  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  wss  con- 
nected by  two  long  walla.  It  was  twelve  stadia 
from  Corinth,  was  situated  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  received  all  the  ships  which  came 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  possessed  a  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Lecbteus. 

Lxotdm  (rd  Aexrov:  now  Cape  Baba  or  S.  Ma- 
ria), the  southwestern  promontory  of  the  Troad, 
is  formed  where  the  western  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  It  was  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Troad;  and,  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in 
Strata's  time,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  chief  gods 
of  Greece. 

Lisa  (Mia),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence 
she  is  called  Thetliat,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus, 
king  of  Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced 
both  by  her  husband  and  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  by 
the  former  she  became  the  mother  of  Castor 
and  Clytsemneetra,  by  the  latter  of  Pollux  and 
Helena.  According  to  Homer  (Od,  xi„  298^ 
both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons  of  Tyndareus 
and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  Helena  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus.  According  to  the  common  legend, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  visited  Leda  in  the  form  of  a 
swan ;  and  she  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from 
the  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  and  from  the 
other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fre- 
quently represented  by  ancient  artists.  The 
Roman  poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Ledaa,  and 
Castor  and  Pollux  Ledai  Dii. 

LIdon  (AiSuv),  a  town  in  Phocis,  northwest 
of  Titborea;  the  birth-place  of  Philomelus,  the 
commander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ; 
it  was  destroyed  in  this  war. 

Linus  or  Ledum  (now  Let  or  Let,  near  Mont- 
pellier),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

I&qa  (Afiyai  or  Aifycf),  a  people  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Cadusii.  A  branch  of  them 
was  found  by  the  Romans  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Albania,  at  the  time  of  Pompey's 

Tdition  into  those  regions. 
ioio  Sxftuca  Gxkiha  (now  Leon),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the 
Astures,  which  was  originally  the  head-quarters 
of  the  legion  so  called. 

LfiiTus  (AqtToc),  son  of  Alector  or  Altctryon 
by  Cleobule,  and  lather  of  Pendens,  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeo- 
tians in  the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantcs  Campus  (rd  AyXavrov  iredWV  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  CbalcU, 
for  the-  possession  of  which  these  two  cities 
often  contended.  It  contained  warm  springs 
and  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes. 

Liutoss  (AiXeytf),  an  ancient  race  which  in- 
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habited  Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians 
a*  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greeee. 
Some  writers  erroneously  identify  them  with 
the  Pelasgians,  but  their  character  and  habits 
were  essentially  different:  the  Pelasgians  were 
a  peaceful  arid  agricultural  people,  whereas  the 
Leleges  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race. 
They  appear  to  have  first  taken  possession  of 
the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  after- 
ward to  hare  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Pi- 
racy was  probably  their  chief  occupation ;  and 
they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Teleboans  and  the  Taphians.  who  sailed  as  far 
as  Phoenicia,  and  were  notorious  for  their  pira- 
cies. The  coasts  of  Arcamania  and  JStolia  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the 
earliest  times,  and  from  thence  they  spread 
over  other  parts  of  Greece.  Thus  we  find  them 
in  Phocis  and  Locris,  in  Boeotia,  in  Megaris,  in 
Laconia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more  an- 
ciently called  Lelegia,  in  Elis,  in  Eubcea,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  of  the  jEgsean  Sea,  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Caria,  Ionia, 
and  the  south  of  Troas.  The  origin  of  the  Lei- 
ages  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients  con- 
nected them  with  the  Uarians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i,  171),  the  Leleges  were  the 
same  as  the  Carians;  but  whether  there  was 
any  real  connection  between  these  people  can 
not  be  determined.  The  name  of  the  Leleges 
was  derived,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  an- 
cients, from  an  ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called 
king  either  of  Megaris  or  of  Lacedeemon.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  this  Lelez  came 
from  Egypt,  and  was  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Libya :  but  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
people  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times. 
The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  Indo-Germamc  race,  who  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and 
thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lklbz.     Vid.  Lelkgks. 

Leiianncs  or  Lemanw  Lacus  (now  Lake  of 
Geneva),  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  River  Rhod- 
anus,  was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman 
province  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii. 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty-five  miles,  aud  its 
greatest  breadth  six  miles. 

[Lkuanus  Pobtus,  a  harbor  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  directly  south  of  Durovernum, 
and  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
Lymne.] 

Lemnos  (AjJ/woj-  :  Aij/tvioc,  fern.  $9/0x00 :  now 
Btalimene,  i.  e,  elf  rov  Afytvov),  one  of  the  larg-. 
est  islands  in  the  JSgtBan  Sea,  was  situated 
nearly  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  square  miles.  In  the  earliest 
times  it  appears  to  have  contained  only  one 
town,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island 
(Horn,  IL,  xiv,  299) ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
read  of  two  towns,  Myriua  (now  Palao  Castro) 
on  the  weBt  of  the  island,  and  Hephrestia  or 
Hephsstias  (near  Rapanidi)  on  the  northwest, 
with  a  harbor.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here 
when  Zeus  (Jupiter)  hurled  him  down  from 
Olympus.  Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is 
sometimes  placed  in  this  islan«*.  The  legend 
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appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  volcanic  nattrra 
of  Lemnos,  which  possessed  in  antiquity  a  vol- 
cano called  Mosyehhts  (Moovxloe).  The  island 
still  bears  traces  of  having  been  subject  to  the 
action  it  volcanic  fire,  though  the  volcano  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Lemnos,  according  to  Homer,  wers 
the  Thracian  Biniies;  a  name,  however,  which 
probably  only  signifies  robbers  (Zivnce,  from 
aivo/iai).  When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lem 
nos,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  their 
husbands,  and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hyp- 
sipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thous,  the  king  of  the 
island.  Vid.  Hysiptle.  Some  of  the  Argo- 
nauts settled  here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian 
women  the  fathers  of  the  Mint/a,  the  later  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  The  Minyoe  are  said 
io  have  been  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the 
Pelasgians,  who  bad  been  expelled  from  Attica, 
These  Pelasgians  are  further  said  to  have  car- 
ried away  from  Attica  some  Athenian  women ; 
but,  as  the  children  of  these  women  despised 
their  half-brothers,  born'  of  Pelasgian  women, 
the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them  and  their 
children.  In  consequence  of  this  atrocity,  and 
of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian  husbanda 
by  the  wives,  Lemnian  Deeds  became  a  proverb 
in  Greece  far  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos  was 
afterward  conquered  by  oue  of  the  generals  of 
Darius;  but  Miltiades  delivered  it  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  it  subject  to  Athens,  in  whoso 
power  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  at  Lemnos,  but  no 
traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modern 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  isl- 
and was  a  red  earth  called  terra  Lannia  or  sigil- 
lata,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physi- 
cians as  a  remedy  tor  wounds  and  the  bites  of 
serpents,  and  which  is  still  much  valued  by  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal 
virtues. 

Lehonia,  one  of  the  country  tribes. of  Rome, 
named  after  a  village  Lemooium,  situated  on 
the  Via  Latina,  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

LkmovIces,  a  peoplu  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arverni,  whose  chief 
town  was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called 
Lemovices,  the  modern  Limoges. 

LemovIi,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned 
along  with  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  in  the  modern  Pomerania. 

LkkObes,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  common 
name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  divide 
them  into  two  classes;  the  Lares,  or  the  souls 
of  good  men,  and  the  Larva;,  or  the  souls  of 
wicked  men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that 
the  Lemures  and  Larva  were  the  same.  Tbey 
were  said  to  wander  about  at  night  as  spectres, 
and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living.  In 
order  to  propitiate  them,  the  Romans  celebra- 
ted the  festival  of  the  Lemuralia  or  Lemuria. 
Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq,  s.  v. 

Lenjtob  (Abator),  a  Surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  derived  from  Xiyvof,  the  wine-press 
or  the  vintage. 

Lkntia  (now  Linz),  a  town  in  Norioum,  on 
the  Danube. 

I      Lkntiknsbs,  a  tribe  of  the   Alemanni,  who 
I  lived  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Laous  Brig- 
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animus  (now  Lake  of  Comtanet\  in  the  modem 
linxgau. 

IiKwto,  C jtsEMNfos,  a  follower  of  M.  Antony. 
He  was  one  of  Antony's  Beren  agrarian  commis- 
sioners (Kptemviratut)  in  B.C.  44,  for  apportion- 
ing the  Companion  and  Leootine  lands,  whence 
Cicero  terms  him  Hvitor  Italia. 

LkktOlos,  OoRMfiLlns,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Rome ;  so  that  Oicero  ooins 
the  words  Appittcuand  Lenttiita*  to  express  the 
qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  (ad  Foul, 
id,  ij.  The  name  was  deriTed  from  lent,  like 
Cicero  from  deer.  1.  L,  coosnl  B.C.  827,  le- 
gate in  the  Caudine  campaign  821,  and  dictator 
820,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Far- 
cols  Oaudinee.  This  was  indeed  disputed  (Liv, 
ix,  IS) ;  but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed 
the  honor  for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of 
Oaudinus. — 2.  L,  surnamed  Cauoucus,  pontifex 
maximus,  and  consul  287,  when  be  triumphed 
over  the  Ligurians.  He  died  213. — 3.  P,  sur- 
named Caudisdb,  served  with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain 
210,  praetor  204,  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors 
sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon  198. — 4.  P,  praetor 
m  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in  his  province  for 
the  two  following  years.  In  189  he  was  one 
of  ten  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochus. — 6.  Oir,  quaestor  212, 
curule  sadile  204,  consul  201,  and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199. — 6.  L,  praetor  in  Sardinia  211, 
succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  and  on  his  return 
was  only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  be  only 
held  proconsular  rank.  He  was  ooosul  199,  and 
the  next  year  proconsul  in  GauL — 7.  L,  curule 
aedile  163,  consul  166,  censor  147. — 8.  P,  ourule 
aedile  with  Scipio  Nasica  169)  consul  suffectus 
with  0.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  He  became 
princeps  senatus,  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest 
with  0.  Gracchus  in  121.— 9.  P,  surnamed 
Sc&a,  the  man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew. 
He  was  quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81 :  before  him  and 
L.  Trianua,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of 
the  moneys  be  had  reoeived  as  quaestor  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  He  was  soon  after  himself  called 
to  account  for  the  same  matter,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. It  is  said  that  he  got  his  cognomen  of 
Sura  from  his  oonduct  on  this  occasion ;  for 
when  Sulla  called  him  to  account,  he  answer- 
ed by  scornfully  putting  out  his  leg,  "  like  boys," 
says  Plutarch,  "when  they  make  a  blunder  in 
playing  at  balL"  Other  persons,  bowovcr,  had 
borne  the  name  before,  one  perhaps  of  the  lien- 
talus  family.  In  76  he  was  praetor  ;  and  Hor- 
tensius,  pleading  before  such  a  judge,  had  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  acquittal  of  Terentius 
Varro  when  accused  of  extortion.  In  71  he 
■was  consul  But  in  the  next  year  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  senate,  with  sixty-three  others,  for 
infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this,  prob- 
ably, that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his  crew. 
From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high  rank  be 
calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  conspiracy  ; 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  ap- 
plied by  nattering  haruspiees  to  him.  Three 
Oomebi  were  to  rule  Borne,  and  he  was  the 
third  after  Sulla  and  Oinna;  the  twentieth  year 
after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  <fcc,  was  to  be 
tmtaJ  to  the  city.    To  gain  power,  and  recover 
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place  in  the  senate,  he  became  praetor  agon 
in  63.  When  Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etru- 
ria,  Lentulus  was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  oon 
spirators,  and  his  irresolution  probably  saved 
the  city  from  being  fired,  for  it  was  by  his 
over-caution  that  the  negotiation  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges  was  entered  into : 
these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to  the 
consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign  com- 
pliance with  the  conspiratots'  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  prae- 
torship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline 
prison  on  the  6th  of  Deoember  His  step-son 
Antony  pretended  that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver 
up  his  corpse  for  burial — 10.  P,  surnamed  Srac- 
thkb.  He  receive^  this  nickname  from  bis  re- 
semblance to  the  totor  Spinther.  Caesar  com- 
monly calls  him  by  Sis  name :  not  so  Cicero ; 
but  there  could  be  no  barm  in  it,  for  he  used  it 
on  his  coins  when  proprietor  in  Spain,  simply  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  many  of  the  same 
family  ;  and  his  son  bore  it  alter  him.  He  was 
curule  aedile  in  63,  the  year  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
apprehended  conspirator,  P.  Sura  (vid.  No.  9). 
His  games  were  long  remembered  for  their 
splendor;  but  his  toga,  edged  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple, gave  offence.  He  was  praetor  in  60,  aua  by 
Caesar's  interests  he  obtained  Hither  Spain  for 
his  next  year's  province,  where  he  remained 
into  part  of  58.  In  67  he  was  consul,  which 
dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar's  support  In 
his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate  re- 
call of  Oicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  same  views,  and  his  serv- 
ices were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero 
Now,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations 
to  Caesar,  he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the 
aristocracy.  He  reoeived  Cilicia  as  his  prov- 
ince, but  he  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  charging  him  with  the  office 
of  restoring  Ptolemy  AtUetes,  the  exiled  king 
of  Egypt  He  remained  as  proconsul  in  Cilicia 
from  66  till  July,  68,  and  obtained  a  triumph, 
though  not  till  61.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  joined  the  Pompeian  party. 
He  fell  into  Caesars  hands  at  Corfiniuin,  but 
was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  He  then 
joined  Pompey  »  Greece  :  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  be  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt,  and 
got  safe  to  Rhodes. — 11.  P,  surnamed  Sruf- 
tHEa,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey's  for- 
tunes with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Jo  45  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  WeteUa. 
(Comp.  Hor,  Bernu,  it,  3,  239.)  After  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators. 
He  served  with  Cassias  against  Rhodes  ;  with 
Brutus  in  Lycia. — 12.  Cm,  surnamed  Clodj- 
AHoa,  a  Claudius  adopted  into  the  Lentulus  fam- 
ily. He  was  consul  in  72  with  L.  Gellius  Pubti- 
oola.  In  the  war  with  Spartacus  both  he  and 
his  colleague  were  defeated,  but  after  their  con- 
sulship. With  the  same  ooUeague  he  held  the 
censorship  in  70,  and  ejected  sixty-three  mem- 
bers from  the  senate  for  infamous  life,  among 
whom  were  Lentulus  Sura  (vid.  No.  9)  and  0. 
Antonius,  afterward  Cicero's  oolleogje  in  the 
48° 
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eontulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  re«torecf ;  and 
Lentulus  supported  the  Manilian  law,  appoint- 
ing Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithra- 
dates.  Aa  an  orator  he  concealed  his  want  of 
talent  by  great  skill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice. 
— 18.  ll,  surnamed  Cbob,  appeared  in  61  as  the 
chief  accuser  of  P.  Clodius  for  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  49  consul  with  C.  Marcellus.  He 
was  raised  to  the  consulship  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  knowc  enemy  of  Ceeear.  He  did  all 
be  could  to  excite  his  wavering  party  to  take 
arms  and  meet  Csasar:  he  called  Cicero  cow- 
ardly;  blamed  him  for  seeking  a  triumph  at 
such  a  time ;  urged  war  at  any  price,  in  the 
hope,  says  Ctesar  (B.Cn  L,  4),  of  retrieving  bis 
ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus's  instigation  that 
the  violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early 
in  the  year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a  pretence 
for  flying  to  Ceesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself 
fled  from  the  city  at  the  approach  of  Casar, 
and  afterward  crossed  over  to  Greece.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  fled  to  Egypt,  aud 
arrived  there  the  day  after  Pompey's  murder. 
On  landing  he  was  apprehended  by  young  Ptole- 
my's ministers,  and  put  to  death  in  prison. — 14. 
L,  surnamed  Nioee,  flameo  of  Mars.  In  57  he 
was  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  whether  the  site  of  Cicero'b  house 
was  consecrated  ground.  In  56  he  was  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  P.  Sextius,  and  he  died 
in  the  same  year,  much  praised  by  Cicero. — 15. 
L,  son  of  the  last,  and  also  flamen  of  Mars. 
He  defended  M  Scaurus  in  54,  when  accused 
of  extortion  he  accused  Gabiniua  of  high  trea- 
son about  the  same  time,  but  was  suspected  of 
eollusioa  In  the  Philippics  he  is  mentioned  as 
a  friend  of  Antony's. — 16.  Cosscs,  surnamed 
GiBTCucoa,  consul  B.O.  1,  was  sent  into  Africa 
in  AD.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gsetuli ;  hence 
his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberias,  A 
D.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  26,  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honorable  reputation. — 17.  Cic,  sur- 
named Qjcreucoa,  ton  of  the  last,  consul  A 
1).  26.  He  afterward  had  the  command  of  the 
legions  of  Upper  Germany  for  ten  years,  and 
was  very  popular  among  the  troops.  In  89  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caligula,  who  fear- 
ed his  influence  with  the  soldiers.  He  was  an 
historian  and  a  poet ;  but  we  have  only  three 
lines  of  his  poems  extant,  unless  he  is  the  author 
of  nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Gastulicua. 

Lbo  Or  Lion  ( Aewv).  1.  Also  called  Leonides 
(AeuviAjf),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  disciple 
of  Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with 
their  leader  Chiou,  assassinated  Clearchus,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea.  B.C.  858.— 2.  Of  Byzantium, 
a  rhetorician  and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great — 8.  Diaconus 
or  the  Deacon,  Byiantine  historian  of  the  tenth 
century.  His  history,  in  ten  books,  includes 
the  period  from  the  Cretan  expedition  of  Ni- 
eepburus  Phocas,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus'  IL,  AJ).  969,  to  the  death  of  Joannes 
1  Zimisces,  976.  Hie  style  of  Leo  is  vicious : 
he  employs  unusual  and  inappropriate  words 
430 


(many  of  them  borrowed  from  Homer,  Agathaa 
the  historian,  and  the  Septuagint),  in  the  place 
of  simple  and  common  ones ;  and  be  abound!  is 
tautological  phrases.  His  history,  however,  It 
•  valuable  eontenrorary  record  of  a  stirring 
time,  honestly  ana  fearlessly  written.  Edited 
for  the  first  time  bvHase,  Paris,  1818.— -4.  Gram- 
maticus,  one  of  toe  continuators  of  Byzantine 
history  from  the  period  when  Theophanes  leares 
off.  His  work,  entitled  Ciironographia,  extendi 
from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the  Armenia!, 
818,  to  the  death  of  Roman  us  Lecapenus,  M. 
Edited  with  Tbeophanes  by  Combefis,  Pari, 
1656 ;  preprinted  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Historians  with  an  emeuded  text  by  Bet 
ker,  Bono,  1842.] — 5.  Archbishop  of  Itaav 
looica,  an  eminent  Byzantine  philosopher  and 
ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century.  Hia  woria 
are  lost,  but  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tana 
of  the  highest  praise  by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
especially  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
astronomy. — 6.  Magentenus,  a  commentator  oo 
Aristotle,  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  monk,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Mytilene.  Several  of  ha 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  are  extant,  and  ha« 
been  published. — 7.  Leo  was  also  the  name  of 
six  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  these,  Leo  VL,  Mr- 
named  the  philosopher,  who  reigned  886-911, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  later  Greek 
literature.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Greek  tac- 
tics, seventeen  oracles,  thirty-three  orations, 
and  several  other  works,  which  are  still  extant 
He  is  also  celebrated  in  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion. As  the  Latin  language  had  long  ceased 
to  be  the  official  language  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, Basil,  the  father  of  Leo,  had  formed  and 
partly  executed  the  plan  of  issuing  an  authorised 
Greek  version  of  Justinian's  legislation.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo.  The  Greek  ver- 
sion is  known  under  the  title  of  BaaiXuuU  An- 
rufeif,  or,  shortly,  BaatXual;  in  Latin  iidttfi- 
ea,  which  means  "Imperial  Constitutions'  or 
"Laws."  It  is  divided  into  sixty  books,  sub- 
divided into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novellas;  and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  to 
the  successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI 
There  are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest 
omitted  in  the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  urn  or 
extracts  from  ancient  jurists  which  are  not  ia 
the  Digest  The  publication  of  this  authorised 
body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to  the 
gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilations  of 
Justinian  in  the  East  But  the  Roman  lav  was 
thus  more  firmly  established  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  where  it  has  maintained  it- 
self among  the  Greek  population  to  the  present 
day.  The  beet  edition  of  the  Banlit*  is  tie 
one  now  publishing  by  Heimbach,  Lips,  183), 
seq. 

Leobotxs.     Vid.  Labotas. 

[Lkocsdw  (Ae4»ofc%)  son  of  PMdon.  m 
Phidon.] 

[Leochabjdj  (AeuxdpK), »°  Athenian  *t»ta*j7 
ana  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  vines 
were  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  a 
C.  352-888.  The  master-piece  of  Leochar* 
seems  to  have  been  bis  statue  of  the  rap*  ■ 
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Qanymede.  "Hie  original  -work  vis  in  bronze. 
Of  the  extan*  copies  in  marble,  the  beet  is  one, 
half  the  sue  of  fife,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tino. 

Lxocdafcx  (keanoptov),  a  shrine  in  Athens,  in 
the  Ceramicus,  erected  in  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ter* of  Laos.    Hipparohus  was  murdered  here. 

LidDAMAS  (Arooa/BOf),  a  distinguished  Attic 
erator,  -was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  greatly  praised  by  jEschines. 

pjEODAMUt  (Ataiufiuf),  one  of  the  Theban 
chieftains  who  defended  Thebes  against  the 
attack  of  the  Argives;  he  slew  jEgialeus,  and 
was  himself  slain  By  Alcmteon.] 

[Lion  (A&jv),  a  village  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  occupied  by  both  the 
Athenians  and  the  Romans  in  their  respective 
operations  against  that  city.] 

[Lkodo  (Anodic),  son  of  (Enops,  one  of  the 
■tutors  of  Penelope,  hated  by  the  rest  as  an  un- 
welcome warner;  he  was  slain  by  Ulysses.] 

Lxonica,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  west 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Lid  ni  das  (A(uviia^).  1.  I.  King  of  Sparta 
B.O.  491-480,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan- 
drides  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Oleombrotus. 
He  succeeded  bis  half-brother  Cleomenes  I, 
B.O.  491,  his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having 
previously  died.  When  Greece  was  invaded 
by  Xerxes,  480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  at  the 
pan  of  Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  army 
la  variously  stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  Spartans ; 
in  all  probability,  the  regular  band  of  (so  called) 
knight*  (iinrdf).  The  Persians  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  force  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. They  were  driven  baek  by  Leonidas 
and  his  gallant  band  with  immense  slaughter. 
At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  betrayed  the 
mountain  path  of  the  Anopsia  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Leonidas 
that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  mountain, 
he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must 
naeds  remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to 
guard.  Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who 
ware  crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydarnes, 
could  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the 
myriads  of  the  enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops, 
hopeless  now  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  sell  them  dearly.  In  the  desperate 
battle  which  ensued,  Leonidas  himself  fell  soon. 
His  body  was  rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a 
violent  struggle.  On  the  hillock  in  the  pass, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  made  their 
last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone  was  set  up  in  his 
honor. — 2.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  the 
traitor  Cleonymus.  He  acted  as  guardian  to 
him  infant  relative,  Areas  II,  on  whose  death 
he  ascended  the  throne,  about  268.  Being  op- 
posed to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  contem- 
porary, Agis  IV,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  throne 
was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Cleorabrotiis ; 
but  be  was  soon  afterward  recalled,  and  oaased 
Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240,    He  died  about 


286,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oleomenea 
III. — 3.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  intrusted  with  the 
main  superintendence  of  Alexander's  education 
in  his  earlier  years,  before  be  became  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of  austere 
character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in  hardy 
and  self-denying  habits.  They  were  two  ex- 
cellent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterward)  with 
which  Leonidas  had  furnished  him — a  nights 
march  to  season  his  breakfast,  and  a  scanty 
breakfast  to  season  his  dinner.— 4.  Of  Taren- 
tum,  the  author  of  upward  of  one  hundred  epi- 
grams in  the  Doric  dialect  His  epigrams  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Garland  of  Meieager.  They 
are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  dedicatory  offerings 
and  works  of  art,  and,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order  of  poetry,  are  usually  pleasing,  ingenious, 
and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus.— 6.  Of  Alexandres,  alio  an 
epigrammatio  poet,  flourished  under  Nero  and 
Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  forty -three 
epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  they  are  of  a 
very  low  order  of  merit 

LxonnItub  (AtovvdTOf).  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
Pells,  one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished 
officers.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given, 
as  Anteas,  Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He 
saved  Alexander's  life  in  India  in  the  assault  on 
the  city  of  the  Mali.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der (B.C.  823),  be  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the 
Lesser  or  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  as- 
sist Antipater  against  the  Greeks;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
fell  in  battle. — [2.  Another  officer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  a  native  of  jEgsa,  and  son  of  An 
tipater. — 8.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  the  service 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  saved  the  life 
of  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Heracles,  B.C. 
2800 

[Lzonobius  (Aeov6pi0{),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls  in  their  invasion  of  Macedonia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.] 

[Lkomtkus  (Arovrreo),  son  of  Ooronus,  led  the 
Lapithae  to  Troy  in  forty  ships ;  one  of  the  com 
batanta  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Pa- 
troclus.]  . 

LkontUdxs  (ke<nmu6ti(\.  1.  A  Theban,  com- 
manded at  ThermopyhB  the  foraes  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.O.  480.— 2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seizing  the 
Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  wus 
slain  by  Pelopidas  in  379,  when  the  Theban  ex 
iles  recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

LbomtIni  {pi  Atovrivot :  Aeovrivor  :  now  Ltn- 
tini),  a  town  in  the  east  of  Sioily,  about  live 
miles  from  the  sea,  northwest  of  Syracuse,  was 
situated  upon  the  small  river  Lissus.  It  was 
built  upon  two  bills,  which  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  valley,  in  which  were  the  fo- 
rum, the  senate  house,  aod  the  other  public 
buildings,  while  the  temples  and  the  private 
nouses  occupied  the  hills.  The  rich  plains 
north  of  the  city,  called  Lamtini  Campi.  were 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  produced 
abundaut  crops  of  most  excellent 'wheat  Le 
onlini  was  founded  by  Uhalcidians  from  Naxun, 
B.C.  780,  only  six  years  after  the  foundation  vi 
Naxos  itself.  It  never  attained  much  political 
importance  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to 
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Syracuse,  to  which  it  woo  became  subject,  and 
Whose  fortunes  it  shared.  At  a  later  time  it 
joined  the  Carthaginians,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Oorgias  was  a  native  of  Leootini. 

Lkontes  (Atovric),  one  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes 
formed  by  Clisthenes,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  hero  Leos.     fid.  Leos.] 

Lkoktium  (Aewnov),  an  Athenian  betters,  the 
disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a  trea- 
tise against  Theophrastus.  She  had  a  daughter, 
Danae,  who  was  also  an  betora  of  some  noto- 
riety. 

Lionticm  (\iovriov),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween PhartB  and  jfigiuin. 

LkomtopSus  (keovToiroTuc,  Aeovruv  jroAtf). 
1.  A  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  south  of 
Thniuis,  and  northwest  of  Athribis,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  and  proba- 
bly of  late  foundation,  as  no  writer  before  Strabo 
mentions  it    Its  site  is  uncertain. — 2.   Vid.  Nl- 

CEPBOKIUK. 

Leopbepideb,  i.  ft,  Simonides,  the  too  of  Leo- 
prepes. 

Leos  (Ae<if),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of 
the  Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Or- 
pheus, The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived 
its  uame  from  nim.  Once,  when  Athens  was 
suffering  from  famine  or  plague,  the  Delphio 
oracle  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  the  father  complied 
with  the  command  of  the  oracle.  The  maidens 
were  afterward  honored  by  the  Athenians,  who 
erected  the  Leocorium  (from  Aeof  and  xopai)  to 
them.  Their  names  were  Praxithea,  Theope, 
and  Eubule. 

Leosthinxs  (AcooOhiTft),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Qreek  army  in  the 
Lamian  war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  828),  he  defeated  Antipater 
near  Thermopylae;  Antipater  thereupon  threw 
himself  into  the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leos- 
thenes  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
but  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  atone.  His 
loss  was  mourned  by  the  Athenians  as  a  publio 
calamity.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  burial 
in  the  Ceramicus,  and  bis  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

LeottohIdes  (AeoTvxiA>K,  AevrvxMiK,  He- 
rod). 1.  Kiug  of  Sparta,  B.C.  491-469.  He 
commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was 
afterward  Bent  with  an  array  into  Tbessaly  to 

funish  those  who  bad  sided  with  the  Persians ; 
ut,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  the  bribes 
of  the  Aleuadsj,  he  was  brought  to  trial  ou  his 
return  home,  and  went  into  exile  to  Tegea,  469, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
soo,  Archidamus  IL — 2.  Grandson  of  Arcbida- 
mus  II,  and  son  of  Agis  IL  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  some  suspicion  that  he  was,  in  reality,  the 
fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Tiraaaa, 
the  queen  of  Agis ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle,  Agesi- 
laus  IL,  was  substituted  in  his  room 

LepIdos  jEmIUus,  a  distinguished   patrician 

family.     1.    M,  asdile  B.O.   192;  praetor   191, 

with  Sicily  as  his  province;  consul  187,  when 

he  defeated  the   Ligurians;  pontifex  maximus 
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180;  censor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobuior;  atd 
consul  a  second  time  176.  He  was  six  titan 
chosen  by  the  oensors  princeps  aenatus,  and  be 
died  152,  full  of  years  and  honors.  Lepidui  the 
triumvir  is  called  by  Cicero  (Phil  xm,  7)  the 
pronepo*  of  this  Lepidus;  but  he  would  stem 
more  probably  to  have  been  his  abnepot,  or 
great-great-grandson. — 2.  M,  consul  137,  cer- 
ried  on  war  in  Spain  against  the  Vaecaa,  bat 
unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  attacked  the  Vm 
can  in  opposition  to  the  express  orders  of  the 
senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who  had 
read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greeted 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  were 
accustomed  to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.— 
8.  M,  the  father  of  the  triumvir,  was  prater  a 
Sicily  in  81,  where  be  earned  a  character  bj 
his  oppressions  only  second  to  that  of  Verne, 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla  he 
belonged  at  first  to  the  party  of  the  latter,  but 
he  afterward  came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  In  his  consulship,  78,  he  at- 
tempted to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  who  bad 
lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by  hie  colleague 
Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful  support  of 
Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77)  Lepidm 
took  up  arms  and  marched  against  Roma  Ha 
was  defeated  by  Pompey. and  Catulus,  under 
the  walla  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martina, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidia 
sailed  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  repulsed  even  in  this  island  by  the 
proprmtor,  he  died  shortly  afterward  of  chagrin 
and  sorrow,  which  is  said  to  have  been  increas- 
ed by  the  discovery  of  bis  wife's  iofidelitjr^- 
4.  Mtii,  surnamed  Livianus,  because  he  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Livia  gens,  consul  77, 
belonged  to -the  aristoeratical  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  influential  persons  who  prevailed 
upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  the  young  Julim 
Cesar.— 6.  M,  consul  66,  with  L.  Volcatus  Tul- 
lus,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  prater. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristoeratical  party,  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be  re- 
tired to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  progreu 
of  events. — 6.  L  jEhuxvm  Pacta's,  son  of  No. 
8,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  Bia 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  bj 
his  father,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  ./Emilia* 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia :  but,  since 
he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place, 
and  not  under  Paulus.  ^Emilius  Paulus  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  but  com- 
menced his  publio  career  by  supporting  the  srit- 
tocrationl  party.  His  first  public  act  wu  the 
accusation  of  Catiline  in  63.  He  was  quanta 
in  Macedonia  69 ;  asdile  65 ;  praator  63 ;  and 
consul  60,  along  with  M.  Claudius  Maroellaa 
Paulus  was  raised  to  the  consulship  on  account 
of  his  being  one  of  the  most  determined  ene- 
mies of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained  him  over  to 
his  side,  by  a  bribe  of  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  tom- 
pletion  of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  he  hac 
commenced  in  his  tBdileship.  After  the  muroVi 
of  Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  par 
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It.  He  -was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared 
M.  Lepidus  a  publio  enemy  on  aoaouot  of  hie 
ha7ing  joined  Antony;  and,  accordingly,  when 
the  triumvirate  was  formed,  his  name  was  set 
down  first  in  the  proscription  list  by  his  own 
brother.  The  soldiers,  however,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  kill  him,  allowed  him  to  escape.  He 
passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Miletus.  Here 
he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to  Rome,  al- 
though he  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs. — 7. 
ML  jEmiuvs  Lepidus,  the  Tkiuhtis,  brother  of 
the  last.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  pretor,  joined 
Cesar's  party;  and  as  the  eoosuls  had  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Italy,  Lepidui,  as  praetor, 
was  the  highest  magistrate  remaining  in  Italy. 
During  Caesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  in  which  the  former  was 
appointed  diotator.  In  the  following  year  (48) 
he  received  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain.  On 
bis  return  to  Borne  in  47,  Cosar  granted  him 
a  triumph,  and  made  him  his  magister  equitum ; 
and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship.  In  44  be  reoeived  from  Cesar  the 
government  of  Narbonese  Caul  and  Nearer 
Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death.  Hav- 
ing the  command  of  an  army  near  the  eity,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assist- 
ance; and  the  latter,  in  oonsequence,  allowed 
Lepidus  to  be  chosen  pootifex  maximus,  which 
dignity  had  become  vacant  by  Cesar's  death. 
Lepidus  soon  afterward  repaired  to  his  provin- 
ces of  Gaul  and  Spain.  He  remained  neutral 
in  the  struggle  between  Antony  and  the  senate ; 
bat  he  subsequently  joined  Antony,  when  the 
latter  fled  to  him  m  Caul  after  his  defeat  at 
Matins.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May,  48 ;  and 
when  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  pro- 
claimed Lepidus  a  publio  enemy.  In  the  au- 
tumn Lepidus  and  Antony  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  bead  of  a  powerful  army.  Octavianus  (aft- 
erward Augustus)  joined  them;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  divid- 
ed between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
Vid.  p.  189,  b.  In  43  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
as  consul,  while  the  two  other  triumvirs  pros- 
ecuted the  war  against  Brutus  aud  Gassius. 
In  the  fresh  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
battle  ot  Philippi,  Lepidus  reoeived  Africa, 
where  be  remained  till  86.  In  this  year  Oo- 
tavianus  summoned  him  to  Sicily  to  assist  him 
in  the  war  against  Seztus  Pompey.  Lepidus 
obeyed,  but,  tired  of  being  treated  as  a  subor- 
dinate, he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sieily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
He  waa  easily  subdued  by  Octavianus,  who 
•pared  his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  trium- 
virate, his  army,  and  his  provinoea,  and  com- 
manded that  he  should  live  at  Oiroeii,  under 
strict  surveillance.  He  allowed  him,  however, 
to  retain  his  dignity  of  pootifex  maximus.  He 
died  B.C.  18.  Augustus  succeeded  him  as 
pootifex  maximus.  Lepidus  waa  ftud  of  ease 
and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  be  ever  did. — 8.  Ptuius  /Hott.idb 
Lamms,  son  of  No.  6,  with  whom  be  is  fre- 
quently ooofounded.  His  name  is  variously 
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given  by  the  ancient  writers,  jBmilitu  Pmutu, 
or  Paulm  jEmiliu*,  or  uEmilivi  Lepidut  Pauiut, 
but  Pauiut  jEmiliu*  Lepidut  seems  to  be  the 
most  oorrect  form.  He  probably  fled  with  his 
father  to  Brutus,  but  he  afterward  made  his 
peace  with  the  triumvirs.  He  acoorapanied 
Octavianus  in  his  campaign  against  Sex.  Pom- 
pey in  Sicily  in  86.  In  84  he  was  consul  suf- 
fectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with  L  Munatius 
Phmeus,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity.— 
9.  M  JEwum  Lepidus,  son  of  the  triumvir 
(No.  7)  and  Junia,  formed  a  conspiracy  in  80 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Octavianus  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seized  Lepidus,  and 
sent  him  to  Octavianus  in  the  East;  who  put 
him  to  death.  His  father  was  ignorant  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  his  mother  was  privy  to  it  ■ 
Lepidus  was  married  twioe:  his  first  wife  was 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his 
second  Servilia,  who  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
swallowing  burning  coals  when  the  conspir- 
acy of  her  husband  was  discovered. — 10.  Q. 
Mmum  Lepidus,  consul  in  21  with  M.  Lollius. 
(Hot,  JEp,  i,  20,  28.)— 11.  L  JSxiliub  Paczus, 
boo  of  No.  8  and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Julu,  No.  6. 
Paulus  is  therefore  called  the  progmer  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  consul  AD.  1,  with  C.  Cawar, 
His  wife's  brother.  He  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy against  Augustus,  of  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  not  informed. — 12.  M  JSmilius 
Lepidus,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  A.D.  6 
with  L  Arruntius.  He  lived  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  with  Augustus,  who  employed  him 
in  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  in  A.D.  9. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he  was  also  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius. — 18.  M  JSuiuna 
LsriDUS,  consul  with  T.  Statilius  Taurus  in 
AD.  11,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  last.  In  A.D.  21  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Asia. — 14.  jEmtiug  Lepidus,  the  son  of  No. 
11  and  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  Emper- 
or Caligula,  with  whom  be  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  fa- 
vorite sister  of  the  emperor;  but  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, put  to  doath  by  Caligula,  AJ).  89. 

LkpontIi,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in 
whose  oouotry  Cesar  places  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone. 
They  dwelt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  St. 
Ootnard  and  the  Simplon,  toward  the  Logo 
Maggiore,  and  their  name  is  still  retained  in 
the  Vol  Levmiuux.  Their  chief  town  was  Oa- 
oela  (now  Damo  (tO—ola). 

LxraSA  (Anrpla)  daughter  of  Pyrgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  Vid.  Lepbeux.  An- 
other tradition  derived  the  name  from  Lepreus, 
a  son  of  Cauoon,  Olaucon,  or  Pyrgeus,  by  As- 
tydamia.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), and  a  rival  of  Hercules  both  in  his 
strength  and  bis  powers  of  eating,  but  he  waa 
conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  His  tomb 
was  believed  to  exist  in  PhigaUa. 

LmxuM  (AsVptov,  Abrpeoc :  Aarpeanic :  now 
Strovilxi),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated 
forty  stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been 
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founded  in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Mirryans 
from  Lemnos.  After  the  MeBaeniao  wars  it 
mi  subdued  by  the  Eleans  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta:  but  it  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  Peloponnesian  -war,  and  was  assisted  by 
the  Spartans  against  Elis,  At  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  league  it  was  subject  to  Elis. 

[Lepbeds  (Atnpevc).     Vid  Leprea.] 

Lefta,  Q,  a  native  of  Oales  in  Campania, 
and  pratfectus  mbrom  to  Oieero  in  Oilieia,  EC. 
61.  Ho  joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil 
war,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's 
letters. 

Lirrfira  (Anrrivy{\  1.  A  Syracusan,  son 
of  Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his 
brother's  fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  897,  but  was  defeated  by  Mago 
'  with  great  loss.  In  890  he  was  sent  by  Dionys- 
ius with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Luea- 
mans  against  the  Italian  Greeks.  Some  time 
afterward  he  gave  offence  to  the  jealous  tem- 
per of  the  tyrant  by  giving  one  of  bis  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation  to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  ao- 
oount  he  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  together 
with  Philistus.  He  thereupon  retired  to  Thufii, 
bnt  was  subsequently  recalled  by  Dionysius  to 
Syracuse.  Here  he  was  completely  reinstated 
in  his  former  favor,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dionysius  in  marriage.  In  388 
he  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  and  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in  the  battle  near 
Oronium,  in  which  he  was  killed. — 2.  A  Syra- 
cusan, who  joined  with  Oalippus  in  expelling 
the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius  from 
Rhegium,  851.  Soon  afterward  he  assassin- 
ated Oalippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  be  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with 
the  other  tyrants  by  Timoleon ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at 
Corinth,  842. — 8.  An  Athenian,  known  only  as 
the  proposer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges 
(driXeiat  tuv  Xcirmpy'iuv),  against  which  the 
celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  directed, 
usually  known  as  the  oration  against  Leptines. 
This  speech  was  delivered  855;  and  the  law 
must  have  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all 
personal  responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
Demosthenes  were  directed  solely  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  its 
proposer.  His  arguments  were  successful,  and 
the  law  was  repealed. — 1  A  Syrian  Greek,  who 
assassinated  with  his  own  hand,  at  Laodioea, 
On.  Octavius,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius 
caused  Leptines  to  be  seited,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Borne;  but  the  senate  refused  to 
receive  him,  being  desirous  to  reserve  this 
cause  of  complaint  as  a  public  grievance. 

Lxms  (Aex-Wf).  1.  Leftb  Magna  or  Neafc- 
lia  ($  Aeirrtf  ptyuXit,  NcanoXif),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
east  of  Abrotonum,  and  west  of  the  month  of 
the  little  river  Oinvps,  was  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony, with  a  flonrisbinfr  onmneroe,  though  it 
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possessed  no  harbor.  With  Abrotonum  and 
CEa  it  formed  the  African  Tripoli*.  The  Bo- 
mans  made  it  a  colony :  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  A.D.  806,  when  it  was  al- 
most ruined  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan  tribe 
Justinian  did  something  toward  its  restoration 
but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its  destruc- 
tion. Its  ruins  are  still  considerable. — 8.  Lar- 
Tia  MrKoa  or  Pasta  (Aeirrtf  f/  ftucpd :  ruins  at 
Lamta\  usually  called  simply  Leptia,  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  on  the  coast  of  Bycacium,  in  North- 
ern Africa,  between  Hadrumetum  and  Than- 
bus:  an  important  place  under  both  the  Car 
thaginians  and  the  Romans. 

Leeina  (now  Bt.  Honored),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  opposite  Antipolis 
(now  Antibet). 

Lebna  or  Lxbne  (Klpvtj),  a  district  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a  marsh 
and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
oelebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed 
the  Lernean  Hydra.     Vid.  p.  857,  a. 

Lno  (now  8t  Marguerite),  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Lsaos  (Aepor :  Atpioc \  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Si- 
nus Iassius,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Its  inhab- 
itants, who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore 
a  bad  character.  Besides  a  city  of  the  same, 
name,  it  had  in  it  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
where  the  transformation  of  the  sisters  of  Mel- 
eager  into  Guinea-fowls  was  said  to  have  taken 
place,  in  memory  of  which  Guinea-fowls  were 
kept  in  the  court  of  that  temple. 

Lesbonax  (Acoouvaf).  1.  Son  of  Potamoo 
of  Mytilene,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  in  die 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  lather  of  Pole* 
mon,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Ti 
berius.  Lesbonax  wrote  several  political  ora- 
tions, of  which  two  have  come  down  to  us, 
one  entitled  nepl  tov  noXf/iov  Kopivdiuv,  and 
the  other  jraorpnrrudr  Xoyoc,  both  of  which  are 
not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orators 
of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the'  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators  (vid  Docosro- 
nes),  and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips,  18SU — 
2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but 
later  than  No.  l,the  author  of  an  extant  work  on 
grammatical  flgures  (irepi  a^murruv),  published 
by  Valokenaer  in  his  edition  of  Ammomus. 

Lesbos  (Aeocof :  Aiottot ,  Lesbfas :  now  Jfyt- 
ilau,  Metdin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  moat 
important,  of  the  islands  of  the  jGgean  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  tbe 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
the  direction  of  its  length  being  northwest  and 
southeast  It  is  intersected  by  lofty  mount- 
ains, and  indented  with  luce  Days,  the  chief 
of  which,  on  the  western  side,  runs  more  than 
half  way  across  the  island.  It  bad  three  chief 
headlands,  Argenum,  on  the  northeast,  Sigri- 
um  on  the-  west,  and  Males  on  the  south.  Its 
valleys  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the 
northern  part,  near  Meihymna;  and  it  pro- 
duced corn,  oil,  and  wine  renowned  for  its  ex- 
cellence. In  early  times  it  was  called  by  va- 
rious names,  the  chief  of  which  were  lasn, 
Pelasgia,  Mytania,  and  Macaria :  the  late  Greek 
writer*  called  it  Mytilene,  from  its  chief  city, 
and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to  modern 
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times.  Hie  earliest  reputed  inhabitants  were 
Pelasgians ;  the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  bare  settled  it  in  two  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war;  lastly,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  jEolic  migration  (one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according 
to  the  mythical  chronology),  the  island  was 
colonized  by  JSolians,  who  founded  iu  it  an 
Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the  six  cities,  Myti- 
leue,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
'Arisbe,  afterward  reduced  to  fire  through  the 
destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  MethymneBans. 
The  ^F..»K«n»  of  Lesbos  afterward  founded 
numerous  settlements  along  the  ooast  of  the 
Trend  and  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ida,  and  at 
one  time  a  great  part  of  the  Troad  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  Lesbos.  The  chief  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  island  are  connected  with 
ita  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  in  which  Axaeos  and  Pittaocb 
took  part  At  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war,  Lesbos  was  subject  to  Athens.  After 
various  changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Mithradates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  island  is  most  important  in  the 
early  history  of  Greece,  as  the  native  region 
of  the  jEoliao  school  of  lyrio  poetry.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  musician  and  poet  Tza- 
paxdek,  of  the  lyrio  poets  Alcaics,  Sappho, 
and  others,  and  of  the  dithyrambio  poet  Aeion. 
Other  forms  of  literature  and  philosophy  early 
and  long  flourished  in  it :  the  sage  ana  states- 
man PrrrAocs,  the  historians  Hellanious  and 
Theophanes,  arid  the  philosophers  Tbeophras- 
tus  and  Pbanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 

Le8b5tiiemi8  (Aeo666efU( ),  a  statuary  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos. 

LxaoHsa  or  Lebohsob  (AiojCK,  Aioxeur),  one 
of  the  so-called  oyclio  poets,  son  of  ./Eschylinus, 
a  native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Myt- 
ilene, and  hence  called  a  Mytilenean  or  a  Les- 
bian. He  flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was 
usually  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Little  72- 
imd  ('Utdf  i  iXuaatn  or  'IAior  fUKpd),  though 
this  poem  was  also,  ascribed  to  various  other 
poets.  It  consisted  of  four  books,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad 
It  related  the  events  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
the  fete  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Philoctetes, 
jtfeoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the 
poem  was  called  The  dettrueiion  of  Troy  ('IX- 
im  itepoii).  There  was  no  unity  iu  the  poem, 
except  that  of  historical  and  chronological  suo- 
eession.  Hence  Aristole  remarks  that  the  little 
Iliad  furnished  materials  for  eight  tragedies, 
while  only  one  could  be  based  upon  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  of  Homer. 

[Lessa  (Ai/offa:  ruins  at  Zycurio),  a  village 
of  Argolis,  eastward  from  Argos,  on  the  west- 
era  confines  of  the  territory  of  Kpidaurus,  and 
•t  the  base  of  Mount  Arachnaus :  it  contained 
•>  temple  of  Minerva  (Athenn).] 

[Letandxos,  a  small  island  of  the  JSgean  Sea, 
classed  among  the  Cyelades,  lying  near  Gyaros.] 

LxruMva  (Abator).  1.  A  river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  south  past  Magnesia  into 
the  Maunder. — 2.  A  river  in  the  south  of  Crete, 
flowing  past  Qortyna. — 3.  Vid.  Latbon. 

Lethe  (   qOti),  the  personification  of  oblivion, 


called  by  Hesiod  a  daughter  of  Eris.  A  river 
in  the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe. 
The  souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  litis  river, 
and  thus  forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in 
the  upper  world;  [and,  according  to  Virgil  (JSn, 
vi,  718),  the  souls  destined  by  the  Fates  to  in- 
habit new  bodies  on  earth  also  drank  of  its 
waters,  to  remove  the  remembrance  of  the  joys 
of  Elysium.] 

Lethe,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid.  Limjea. 

Leto  (Aijtu),  called  Latona  by  the  Romans, 
is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Titan  Ccbub  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  of  Asteria,  and 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  whom  she  was  married  be- 
fore Juno  (Hera).  Homer  likewise  calls  her 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus);  he  mentions  her  in  the  story 
of  Niobe,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  her  conduct 
toward  Latona  (Leto)  (vid.  Niobe),  and  he  also 
describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans  in  the 
war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellish- 
ed, for  they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful 
wife  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  merely  as  bis  mis- 
trees,  who  was  persecuted  by  Juno  (Hera)  during 
her  pregnancy.  All  the  world  being  afraid  of 
receiving  Latona  (Leto)  on  account  of  Juno 
(Hera),  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to 
Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When 
Latona  (Leto)  arrived  there,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fas- 
tened it  by  adamantine  ohains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting-  plaoe 
for  bis  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  A  polio 
and  Diana  (Artemis).  The  tradition  is  also  re- 
lated with  various  other  modifications.  Some 
said  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  changed  Latona  (Leto) 
into  a  quail  (&prv(),  and  that  in  this  state  she 
arrived  in  the  floating  island,  which  was  hence 
called  Ortygia.  Others  related  that  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  was  enamored  with  Asteria,  but  that  she, 
being  metamorphosed  into  n  bird,  flew  across 
the  sea ;  that  she  was  then  changed  iuto  a  rock, 
which  for  a  long  time  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  that  this  rook  arose  from  the 
waters  and  received  Latona  (Leto)  when  she 
was  pursued  by  Python.  Latona  (Leto)  was 
generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction  with 
her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  Vid.  Apollo.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words 
as  the  Greek  Xr/thj  and  the  Latin  lotto.  Leto 
would  therefore  signify  "  the  obscure"  or  "  con- 
cealed," not  as  a  physical  power,  but  as  a  di- 
vinity yet  quiescent  and  invisible,  from  whom 
issued  the  visible  divinity  with  all  his  splendor 
and  brilliancy.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
account  of  her  genealogy  given  by  Hesiod 
From  their  mother  Apollo  is  frequently  called 
LeUnut  or  Laioiut,  and  Artemis  (Diana)  Lttola, 
Leto'i*,  Latoit,  or  Laioi. 

Lecca  (rd  AtvKii),  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a 
fetid  fountain,  under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  4% 
Lmca. 

Lkuoadia.     Vid.  Lxcoas.] 

Leucs,  Lxcoa  (Asvkoc,  Aciny :  now  Zffke),* 
•mall  town  on  the  eoast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor 
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pear  Phoca*,  built  by  the  Persian  general  la- 
ches in  B.C.  362,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene 
of  the  battle  between  the  oooaul  Licinins  Gras- 
ses and  Aristonicus  in  181. 

lasnpAg  or  Leooadia  [Acwcac  Acvtatia :  Aev- 
KadiOf.  now  Banta  Maura),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  off  the  western  coast  of  Aoarnania, 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to 
eight  miles  in  breadth.  It  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  numerous  calcareous  hills  which  cover 
its  surface.  It  was  originally  united  to  the 
main  land  at  its  northeastern  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Bomer  speaks  of  it  as  a  pen- 
insula and  mentions  its  well-fortified  town  Jfe- 
rieut  (Nifawcof).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  the  Teleboans  and  Leleges.  Subsequently 
the  Corinthians  under  Oypselus,  between  B.C. 
665  and  626,  founded  a  new  town,  called  Leu- 
cat,  in  the  northeast  of  the  country,  near  the 
isthmus,  in  which  they  settled  one  thousand  of 
their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Nericus,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  new  town.  The  Corinthians  also 
out  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  and  thus  con- 
verted the  peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal 
was  afterward  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and 
in  the  Feloponnesian  war  it  was  no  longer  avail- 
able, for  ships,  which  during  that  penod  were 
oonveyed  across  the  isthmus  on  more  than  one 
occasion  (Thuc,  iii,  81 ;  iv,  8).  The  canal  was 
opened  again  by  the  Romans,  At  present  the 
channel  is  dry  in  some  parte,  and  has  from  three 
to  four  feet  of  water  in  others.  The  town  of 
Leucas  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Aoarnaniaa  league,  and  the 
place  where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were 
held.  It  was,  in  consequence,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Romans,  B.O.  197.  The  remains 
of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  other 
towns  in  the  island  were  SeUomhum  ('EXXo/u- 
vov)  on  the  southeastern  ooast,  and  Pkara{bapd) 
on  the  southwestern  ooast.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Leu- 
cat,  Leucatat,  LateaUt,  or  LeucOtt  (now  Cape 
Ducato),  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who 
hence  had  the  surname  of  Leucadiua.  At  the 
annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  the  custom  to 
cast  down  a  criminal  from  this  promontory  into 
the  sea :  to  break  his  fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  ware 
attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached  the  sea  un- 
injured, boats  were  ready  to  pick  him  up.  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite ;  and  it 

£ve  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
iped  from  this  rook  in  order  to  seek  relief 
from  the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  leaped  down  from  this  rock  when  in 
love  with  Phaon;  but  this  well-known  story 
vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism. 

ILkvoasla.  (Aeuxaato).  Vid  Leooosia.] 
Lkocatas  (now  Alcrita),  also  called  Acutas, 
a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nioomedia.] 
Lews  (Atvaf).  1.  An  island  in  the  Euxine 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred 
to  Achillea.  Vid  Aqbilutob  Daoxoe. — [2.  A 
small  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  south 
of  the  Promontory  Itanum.] 

[Ledge  Aon  (Anna)  'Act?  :  now  Si.  Oeorgio), 
a  town  and  roadstead  of  Tbraoe,  on  the  Pro- 
pontia.] 
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LEUCOPHRYNE. 

[Lxoct  Com*  (Aeva)  Ku/or),  a  fortified  ntaes 
in  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabian 
Sinus,  which  served  as  a  depot  for  goods  sent 
to  Petra  and  Northern  Arabia.] 

Ledcx,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  OalliaBd- 
gica,  south  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  tin 
Matrons  and  Mosella.  Their  chief  town  wst 
Tullum  (now  Ttnili, 

Leuci  Montis,  called  by  the  Romans  Albi 
Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  west  of 
Crete,  Vid.  Axsi  Montis. 
Ledcippi.  Vid  Aloathoe. 
LeocippIdes  (KeuKiwaWiK),  i.  e,  JPhabt  and 
ffilalra,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  Th«y 
were  priestesses  of  Minerva  (Athena)  and  Di- 
ana (Artemis),  and  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lye- 
oeus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus ;  but  Castor  and 
Pollux,  being  charmed  with  their  beauty,  ear 
ried  them  off  and  married  them. 

IiEdofpus  (Aeiiuirxos).  1.  Son  of  (Enomaoi 
For  details,  trial  Daphne. — 2.  Son  of  Perieret 
and  Qorgophooe,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prinee 
of  the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Carydoaiao 
hunters.  By  his  wife  Philodioe  he  had  two 
daughters,  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  usually  called 
Lbuoippidks. — 8.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  tbj 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  which  was  more  fully  developed  by 
Democritus.  Where  and  when  be  was  bom 
we  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Miletus,  Abden, 
and  Elea  have  been  assigned  as  hie  birth-place; 
the  first,  apparently,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural 
philosophers;  the  second,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  town;  the  third,  because  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatie 
school.  The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally 
uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher  of  Democ- 
ritus, the  disciple  of  Parmenides,  or  according 
to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of  Melissos,  nay, 
even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard  to  his  philo- 
sophical system  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
oertainty,  .since  the  writers  who  mention  him 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Demoo- 
ritus,  or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in 
like  manner  attributed  to  Democritus.  Vid  D» 
nocamre. 

Lhjoox  (Ariwuv).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Athamas  and  Tbemisto,  and  father  of 
Erythrus  and  Evippe. — 2.  A  powerful  king  of 
Bosporus,  who  reigned  B.C.  898-868.  He  was 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
supplied  with  corn  in  great  abundance,  and 
who,  in  return  for  bis  services,  admitted  him 
and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship  of  Athena— 1 
An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old  comedy,  a  eon- 
temporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes.  [A  frag- 
ment preserved  in  Hesyehius  is  given  in  Mei- 
neke's  Comic  Orae.  Fragm,  voL  i,  p.  428]. 

LKUOdriox  (Aevxuwov),  a  place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.    (Thuc,  viii,  24.) 

LeuooeSb  (Aevtcov6i)),  daughter  of  Minytt, 
usually  called  Leucippe.     Vid.  Axkatho*. 

Ledoopetka  (KtvKfmtroa :  now  Cape  ddl 
Armi),  a  promontory  in  the  southwest  of  Brut- 
tium,  on  the  Sicilian  Straits,  and  a  few  toilet 
south  of  Rbegium,  to  whose  territory  it  belong- 
ed. It  waa  regarded  by  the  ancient  writer*  at 
the  termination  of  the  Apennines,  and  it  derired 
its  name  from  the  white  color  of  its  rooks. 
LmcoFHaTHK.     Vid  Lwaoorutcn. 
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Ixooofhbts  (Acmc6fpv().  1.  A  city  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Mieander,  close  to  a  curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  renowned 
trmple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Leuoophryne. — 2.  A 
name  given  to  the  island  of  Txnidos,  from  its 
white  dlftV 

IaarooaU  01  LeuoabIj.  (now  Plana),  a  small 

■land  in  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Palatum,  off 

the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  the  Promon- 

sory  Posidium,  said  to  have  been  called  after 

,  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Lrccosfai  (Atvic6ovpoi,  i  e.,  White  Syrians), 
was  a  name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the 
Syrian  race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian 
tribes  of  a  darker  oolor  beyond  the  Taurus. 
Afterward,  when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the 
common  name  for  the  people  of  Southern  Cap- 
padocia, the  word  Leacosvri  was  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  people  in  the  north  of  the  coun- 
try (afterward  Puntus)  on  the  coast  of  die  Eux- 
ine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris :  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (Anab^  v., 
$).  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  name 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

LxdoSthza  (Aewo&a),  a  marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Athamas.  For  de- 
tails, tid.  Athamab- 

Lxdootboe,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orehamus  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apol- 
lo. Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous 
Clytia  to  her  rather,  who  buried  her  alive; 
whereupon  Apollo  metamorphosed  her  into  an 
ttceose  shrub.  Leucotboe  is  in  some  writers 
only  another  form  for  Leuoothea. 

Lxcotka  (tA  tiiKTpa :  now  Lefka  or  Lefkra). 
L  A  small  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  road  from 
Plitsese  to  Thespise,  memorable  for  the  viotory 
which  Epaminoodas  and  the  Thebans  here  gain- 
ed over  Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans,  B.O. 
871. — [2.  Vid.  Lecotbcm.] 

Lxcctbbm  (AeCKTpov).  1.  Or  Lxuotka  (now 
I*/tro),  a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  between  Oardamyle  and 
Thabuna,  on  the  small  river  Pamisus.  The 
8partans  and  Messenians  disputed  for  the  pos- 
session of  it — 2.  A  small  town  in  Achaia,  de- 
pendent on  Rhypte. 

[Lrocue  (Ariiicof)  a  companion  of  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war,  slain  by  Antiphus.] 

[Lebotanias  (AetuctMw/aj),  a  small  river  of 
Ehs,  that  flows  from  Mount  Pholoe,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Alpheus.  On  its  banks  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Leucyanites.] 

LezovIi  or  Lbxobii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  on  the  Ocean,  west  of  the  month  of 
the  Sequana.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus 
(now  lnuatxl 

Lisa  (7  Aioa),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Sitibis  sod  the  Tigris. 

LnuKjos  (AicViviof),  a  distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Antioch, 
00  the  Orontes,  about  A.D.  814.  He  studied  at 
Athens,  where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for 
the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  attended  by  so  large 
a  number  of  pupils  that  the  classes  of  the  pun- 
he  professors  were  completely  deserted.  The 
latter,  in  revenge,  charged  Libanius  with  being 
a  magician,  and   obtained   his   expulsion  from 


Constantinople  about  846.  He  then  went  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with  equal  success, 
but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a  stay  of  five 
years  at  Nicomedia,  be  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Emperor  Julian,  862.  In  the 
reign  of  Valens  he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but 
he  afterward  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  of 
that  monarch  also.  The  Emperor  Theodosius 
likewise  showed  him  marks  of  respect,  but  his 
enjoyment  of  life  was  disturbed  by  ill  health,  by 
misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  more  especially 
by  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  incessantly  in- 
volved, partly  with  rival  sophists,  and  partly 
with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  be  de- 
nied, that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  every  where  appear  in 
his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in 
political  questions  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  nave  left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  St  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  al- 
ways kept  up  a  friendly  connection.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  from  one  01  bis 
epistles  it  is  evident  that  he  was  alive  in  891, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  few  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Aroadius.  The  extant  works  of 
Libanius  are,  1.  Models  for  rhetorical  exercises 

iUpoyv/tvaa/uTuv  napattiyfiara).  2.  Orations 
Aoyot),  sixty-seven  in  number.  8.  Declama- 
tions (MeAerat),  «.  «,  orations  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects, and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  fifty  ip 
number.  4.  A  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  argu- 
ments to  the  speeches  of  the  same  orator.  5. 
Letters  ('EirurroAof),  of  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber is  still  extant  Many  of  these  letters  are 
extremely  interesting,  being  addressed  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  such  as  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  Chrysostom,  and  others.  The  style  of  Li- 
banius is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  fourth  century.  He  took  the  best 
orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we 
can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imi- 
tator of  Demosthenes;  but  he  is  not  always 
able  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we 
rarelv  find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which 
constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic 
orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  pure  old  Attio  with  what  may  be  termed 
modem.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  like  all 
other  rhetoricians,  be  is  more  concerned  about 
the  form  than  the  substance.  As  for  as  the 
history  of  his  age  is  concerned,  some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  still  more  his  epistles,  are  of  great 
value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  the  eulogies  on  Cou- 
stantius  and  Constans,  the  orations  on  Julian,  _ 
several  orations  describing  the  condition  of  An- ' 
tiocb,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  his  pro- 
fessional and  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libanius. 
The  nest  edition  of  the  orations  snd  declama- 
tions is  by  Reiske,  Altenburg,  1791-97,  4  vols. 
8vo,  and  the  best  edition  of  the  epistles  is  by 
Wolf,  Amsterdam,  1788,  foL 

Uaiifus  (0  Miami;,  rd  Ai6avov :  Heb.  Leb- 
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•two,  i.  e^  the  White  Mountain :  now  Jehd  Lib- 
nan),  a  lofty  sod  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
ooonnes  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  PhcB- 
nioe  from  Ccole-Syria.  It  extends  from  above 
Sidon,  about  latitude  88^°  north,  in  a  direction 
north-northeast  as  far  as  about  latitude  84J°. 
Its  highest  summits  are  covered,  with  perpetual 
■now ;  its  sides  were  in  ancient  times  clothed 
with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only  scattered 
trees  now  rumain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  grow 
Tines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range 
of  Antilibanto.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word 
Lebanon  is  nsed  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either 
of  them ;  but  io  classical  authors  the  names 
Libanue  and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms, 
being  applied  to  the  western  and  eastern  ranges 
respectively. 

Libabna  or  LiBAamm,  a  town  of  Liguria,  on 
the  Via  Aurelia,  northwest  of  Genua. 

LibektIna,  LuaiirrtftA,  LdbehtIa,  a  surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  (dea 
libidinit). 

Libsb,  or  Liber  Path,  a  name  frequently 
given  by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god 
Ltssa  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient 
Italian  divinities,  presiding  over  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence 
they  were  worshipped  even  in  early  times  in 
conjunction  with  Ceres.  A  temple  to  these 
three  divinities  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumins  in  B.C.  496,  and  was  built  near  the 
Circus  Flatnioius;  it  was  afterward  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius.  The 
name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  liberate. 
Hence  Seneca  says.  Liber  dietut  ett  quia  liberal 
tervitio  curarum  animi  ;  while  others,  who  were 
evidently  thinking  of  the  Creek  Bacchus,  found 
in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drinking 
and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
Pater,  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly 
added  by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods. 
The  female  Libera  was  identified  by  the  Ro- 
msns  with  Cora  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
Demeter  (Ceres);  whence  Cicero  calls  Liber 
and  Libera  children  of  Ceres;  whereas  Ovid 
calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The  festival  of  the  Libe- 
ralia  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  every  year 
on  the  17th  of  March. 
Libkba.  Vid.  LiBxa. 
[LflnaAUS.  Vid.  Axrotnxm  Libbxaus.] 
Libkbtas,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by 
Glomus  on  the  spot  where  Cioero'a  house  had 
stood.  A  third  was  erected  after  Caesar's  vic- 
tories in  Spain.  From  these  temples  we  must 
distinguish  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  which  was  in 
the  north  of  the  forum,  toward  the  QuirinaL 
This  building,  under  the  republic,  served  as  an 
office  of  the  censors,  and  also  contained  tables 
with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It  wss  rebuilt 
by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  first  publio  library  at  Rome.  Liber- 
tas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a 
matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, ' 
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or  a  wreath  of  laurel  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 
LibIthbIdes.  Vid.  Libjcthbux. 
LiBXTHshnHoits  (rd  \itrfipiov  boot),  amount 
ain  in  Basotia,  a  branch  of  Mount  Helicon,  forty 
stadia  from  Ooronea,  possessing  a  grotto  of  tits 
Libethrian  nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues, 
and  two  fountains  Libethria*  and  Petra. 

LiBETHBtnf  (Aettifipov,  ri  Atitifipa,  rd  Ai&t 
Boa),  an  ancient  Thraeian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mac- 
edonia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  southwest 
of  Dium,  where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived 
This  town  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called 
Libtthatdn  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  the  Muses  under  this  name  was  transferred 
from  this  place  to  Basotia. 

[Lmissoms  Tubus  (AtAunruvor  nipyot),  a  city 
on  the  northern  ooast  of  Sardinia,  and,  according; 
to  Pliny,  the  only  Roman  colony  in  the  island  ; 
probably  the  usual  landing  place  for  ships  com- 
ing from  Corsica.  Its  ruins  are  now  seen  on  a 
height  near  a  harbor  which  still  bears  the  nr 
Porto  Jbrr*.} 

LorrlNA,  an  anoisot  Italian  divinity,  who  ' 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  witis 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  oonsaquence  of  etymological  speea- 
tatious  on  the  name  of  Libitina,  which  people 
connected  with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  a  repository  of  every  thing  necessary  for 
burials,  and  persons  might  there  either  buy  or 
hire  those  things.  Hence  a  person  undertaking 
the  burial  of  a  person  (an  undertaker)  was  call- 
ed libitinariui,  and  his  business  libitina;  hence 
the  expressions  libitinam  exercere  or  facere,  and 
libitina  funeribut  nan  tuficiebai,  L  e,  they  could 
not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  King  Ser- 
vios  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who 
died,  a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  is 
the  temple  of  Libitina.  Owing  to  this  connec- 
tion of  Libitina  with  the  dead,  Roman  poets 
frequently  employ  her  name  in  the  sense  of 
death  itself. 

Libo,  ScribosIcs,  a  plebeian  family.  1.  I*. 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.O.  148,  accused  Ser. 
Sulpioius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outrages 
which  he  had  oommitted  against  the  Lontav- 
nians.  Vid.  Galba,  No.  6.  It  was  perhaps  this 
Libo  who  consecrated  the  Puttal  Bcriboniantm 
or  Puteal  LiboitU,  of  which  we  so  frequently 
read  in  ancient  writers.  The  Putesl  wss  an 
inclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near  the  Arena 
Fabiaous,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  open 
at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well  It  appears  that 
there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome,  and 
not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account 
of  the  whetstone  of  the  sugur  Navius  (comp. 
Liv,  L,  86),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck: 
by  lightning ;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  and 
re-dedicatea  by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neigh- 
borhood a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  place  was  frequented  by 
persons  who  had  lawsuits,  such  as  money-lend- 
ers and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor.  Sot,  ii,  6,  36; 
Epitt,  i,  19,  8.)— 2.  L,  the  father-in-law  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.    On  the 
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l**eakmg  oat  of  the  oivil  war  m  49  he  naturally 
sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterward  he  ac- 
companied Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the  death 
of  Bibulus  (48)  he  had  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Caesar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  son-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40  Octavi- 
anos  married  his  sister  Scribonia,  and  this  mar- 
riage was  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  tri- 
umvirs and  Pompey  (39).  When  the  war  was 
renewed  in  86,  Libo  for  a  time  continued  with 
'Pompey,  but,  seeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  de- 
serted him  in  the  following  year.  In  84  be  was 
consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Libon  (Aifuv),  an  Eleau,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  the  Altis  at 
Oiympia,  flourished  about  B.C.  450. 

[Lxb&wla  (Aifooa),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani, 
same  as  the  jKbuba  (a.  v.)  of  Livy.l 

ham,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  formerly 
belonged,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Ceoomani.  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterward  find  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vercellas  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libici. 

LnwaxiA,  a  district  of  Ulyricum,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was  separated  from 
Istria  on  the  northwest  by  the  River  Arsia,  and 
from  Dalmatia  on  the  south  by  the  River  Titius, 
Urns  corresponding  to  the  western  part  of  Croa- 
tia and  the  northern  part  of  the  modern  Dal- 
matia. The  country  is  mountainous  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  its  inhabitants,  the  Libubni,  sup- 
ported themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. They  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
period  as  bold  and  skillful  sailors,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the 
•way  of  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took 
possession  of  most  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as 
far  as  Oorcyra,  and  had  settlements  even  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy.  Tbeir  ships  were  re- 
markable for  tbeir  swift  sailing,  ana  hence  ves- 
sels built  after  the  same  model  were  called 
Liburniea  or  Liburna  naves.  It  was  to  light 
vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus  was 
mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Liburnians 
were  the  first  Ulyrian  people  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans.  Being  bard  pressed  by  the  Iapydes 
on  the  north  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the 
south,  they  sought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  of  their  towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt 
from  taxes.  The  islands  off  the  coast  were 
reckoned  a  part  of  Liburnia,  and  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  IAburnidet  or  Liburniea  In- 
sula.    Vid.  Illtricum. 

Lib? a  (AiOvt)),  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Mem- 
phis, from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  By  Neptune  (Poseidon)  she 
became  the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Lelex. 

lis? a  (At6w* :  AtJvef,  LibyesV  1.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
Vid.  Araiox. — 2.  L.  Interior  )A.  $  teraf),  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from 
the  well-known  regions  on  the  northern  and 
northeastern  coasts.  —  8.  Libya,  specifically,  or 
Lists  Nomos  (A tSirriC  vo/ioe),  a  district  of  North- 
ern Africa,  between  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  so 


|  called  because  it  once  formed  an  Egyptian  No* 
'  moa.    It  is  sometimes  called  Libya  Exterior. 

LIbyci  Montes  (rd  Atovxdv  ooof :  now  Jeoel 
Seltelch),  the  range  of  mountains  which  form 
the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Vid.  -iEqyftus. 

Lib?  cum  Make  (rd  A(6v/cdv  ire\ayo{),  the  part 
of  the,  Mediterranean  between  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

LiBYFHoiNioES  (ktivQoiviKte,  \iSoipoiviKt(),  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of 
Northern  Africa  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had 
founded  colonies,  and  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory :  it  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Libyan  natives  with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 

Libyssa  (Ailvaaa:  now  Herekehl  according 
to  Leake,  Maltwn),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus,  west  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be 
seen. 

Lioatxs  or  Lioatii,  a  people  of  Vindelicia,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Lions  or  Licia 
(now  Lech),  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindeli-. 
cian  tribes. 

LiOHADEg  (Aftddts :  now  Ponttconeti),  three 
small  islands  between  Euboea  and  the  coast  of 
Looris,  called  Scarphia,  Caress,  and  Pbooaria. 
Vid.  Liohas,  No.  1. 

Licbab  (A.lx<K ).  1.  An  attendant  on  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment  whioh 
destroyed  the  hero.  (Vid.  p.  8S9,  a.)  Her- 
oules,  in  anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Lichadian  islands  were  believ- 
ed to  have  derived  their  name  from  him. — 2.  A 
Spartan,  son  of  Arcesilaus,  was  proxenus  of 
Argos,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war.  He  was  famous  throughout 
Greece  for  his  hospitality,  especially  in  his  en- 
tertainment of  strangers  at  the  Gymnopasdia, 

LioiA  or  Licus.     Vid.  Lioates. 

LicimIa.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  in- 
cest, together  with  two  other  Vestals,  ^Emilia 
and  Marcia,  B.C.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  condemned  Emilia,  but  acquitted  Li- 
cinia  and  Marcia.  The  acquittal  of  the  two 
last  caused  such  dissatisfaction  that  the  people 
appointed  L.  Cassius  Longinus  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  he  condemned  both  Lioinia  and 
Marcia. — 2.  Wife  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
the  celebrated  tribune. — 3.  Daughter  of  Crassui 
the  orator,  and  wife  of  the  younger  Marius. 

LicinLa  Gens,  a  celebrated  plebeian  bouse, 
to  which  belonged  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo, 
whose  exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to 
the  plebeians.  Its  most  distinguished  families 
at  a  later  time  were  those  of  Cbassus,  Lucul- 
los,  and  Mubkca.  There  were  likewise  numer- 
ous other  surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  also 
given  in  their  proper  places. 

LicinIus.  1.  0*  Liointos  Calvtjs,  surnamed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the 
care  with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang 
up  from  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  the 
contest  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
a  happy  termination,  and  thus  became  the  found- 
er of  Rome's  greatness.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  people  from  B.C.  876  to  867,  and  was  faith- 
fully supported  in  his  exertions  by  his  colleague 
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L  Sextina,  Tfa«  laws  which  he  proposed  were : 
1.  That  in  future  op  more  consular  tribunes 
should  be  appointed,  but  that  consuls  should  be 
elected,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  ple- 
beian. 2.  That  no  one  should  possess  more 
than  fire  hundred  jugera  of  the  public  land,  or 
keep  upon  it  more  than  one  hundred  head  of 
large  and  five  hundred  of  small  cattle.  3.  A 
law  regulating  the  affaire  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men  (decemviri), 
half  of  whom  should  be  plebeians.  These  ro- 
gations were  passed  after  a  most  vehement  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and  L. 
Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  366.  Licinius  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  the  consulship,  864  and  861.  Some 
rears  later  he  was  accused  by  At.  Popilius 
Lsnas  of  baring  transgressed  his  own  law  re- 
specting the  amount  ofpublio  land  which  a  per- 
son might  possess.  He  was  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. — 2.  C.  Ltcnnus 
Mackr,  an  annalist  and  an  orator,  was  a  man 
of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when  impeached  (66) 
of  extortion  by  Cioero,  finding  that  the  verdict 
was  against  him,  forthwith  committed  suicide 
before  the  formalities  of  the  trial  were  com- 
pleted, and  thus  averted  the  dishonor  and  loss 
which  would  have  been  entailed  upon  his  family 
by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  which  it  involved.  His  AnnaUt 
commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the  city, 
and  extended  to  twenty-one-books  at  least ;  but 
how  far  be  brought  down  bis  history  is  un- 
known.— 8.  0.  Lioranra  Maceb  Calvus,  son  of 
the  last,  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  in  82,  and  died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  or  thirty-sixth  year.  His  most  celebrated 
oration  was  delivered  against  Vatinius,  who  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  when  be  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  "  Rogo  vos,  judices,  num, 
si  iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat  f 
His  poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  pos- 
sessed sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  an- 
cients with  those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  untimely  death  of  his  mis- 
tress Quintilia,  have  been  warmly  extolled  by 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Calvus  was 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  bis  stature,  and 
hence  the  vehement  action  in  which  he  in- 
dulged while  pleading  was  in  such  ludicrous 
contrast  with  his  insignificant  person,  that  even 
his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  ns  as  the 
"  Salaputhim  disertum,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom 
Thumb." 

Lrcwrcs,  Roman  emperor  AD.  807-824, 
whose  full  name  was  Publics  Flavicb  Gam- 
uts Valerius  LicneiAHus  Licinius.  He  was 
a  Dacian  peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor  Gale- 
nas, by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Au- 
Sstus,  and  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
yrian  provinces  at  Garmentum,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  A.D.  807.  Upon  the  death  of 
Galerius  in  811,  be  concluded  a  peaceful  ar- 
rangement with  Maxtminub  II,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus  were 
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to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  empirea.  lb 
313  he  married  at  Milan,  Coostantia,  the  sister 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to 
encounter  Maximinus,  who  had  invaded  his  do- 
minions. Maximums  was  defeated  by  Licunus 
near  Heraclea,  and  died  a  few  months  after- 
ward at  Tarsus.  Licinius  and  Constantine 
were  now  the  only  emperors,  and  each  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  undivided  sovereignty. 
Accordingly,  war  broke  out  between  them  m 
816.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in  Pan- 
nooia,  and  afterward  at  Adrianople,  and  was 
oompelled  to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  to  Con- 
stantine Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Ulyrieum. 
This  peace  lasted  about  nine  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  great 
battle  of  Adrianople  (July,  823),  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Byzantium,  and  a  second  great 
victory  achieved!  near  Chaleedon  (September), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine, 
who,  although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment, 
and  merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honorable  im- 
prisonment at  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  putting  him  to  death,  824. 

Licincs.  1.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar, whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  as  to 
be  made  his  dispensator  or  steward.  Caesar 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  also  gained  the 
favor  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him,  in  B.O. 
16,  governor  of  his  native  country,  Gaul.  By 
the  plunder  of  Gaul  and  by  other  means,  be  ac- 
quired enormous  wealth,  and  hence  his  name  is 
frequently  coupled  with  that  of  Crassus.  He 
lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Tiberius. — 2.  The  bar- 
ber (toruor)  Licinus  spoken  of  by  Horace  (An 
Poet,  801)  must  have  been  a  different  person 
from  the  preceding,  although  identified  by  the 
Scholiast — 8.  ClOdIus  Licraus,  a  Roman  an- 
nalist, who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  B.C,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadriganus.  Vid.  Quadbjgartds. — 
4.  L  Poacius  LiuInus,  plebeian  eedile  210,  and 
prastor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaul 
as  his  province. — 6.  L.  Poboius  LrcnroB,  praetor 
198,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians. — 6.  Poboius  Licmus,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  B.C. 

[Licus,  a  river  of  Vmdelicia.     Vid.  Licates.] 

Liovmnia,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carm,  ii, 
12,  18,  teq),  is  probably  toe  same  as  Terentia, 
the  wife  of  Maecenas. 

Lictmnius  (Aucv/iviof).  1.  Son  of  Electryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midea,  and  consequent- 
ly half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married 
to  Perimede,  by  whom  he  became  toe  father  of 
CEonus,  Argeus,  and  Melas.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him, 
according  to  some  unintentionally,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  a  fit  of  anger. — 2.  Of  Chios,  a 
distinguished  dithyrambio  poet,  of  uncertain 
date.  Some  writers  place  him  before  Simon- 
ides  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  be  be- 
longed to  the  later  Athenian  dithyrambic  school 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. — 8.  Of 
Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and 
the  teacher  of  Polus. 
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Ln>»  (AIAj),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 


LiQAaf  cs,  Q,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  0.  Oon- 
sidhis  Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the 
province,  B.C.  60.  Next  year  (49)  Ligarios  re- 
signed the  government  of  the  province  into  the 
hands  of  L.  Atthia  Varus.  Ligarios  fought  un- 
der Varus  against  Curio  in  49,  and  against 
Caaar  himself  in  46.  After  the  battle  of  Thap- 
aus,  Ligarius  was  taken  prisoner  nt  Adrume- 
tum  ;  his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  banished 
by  Cesar.  Meantime,  a  public  accusation  was 
brought  against  Ligarius  by  Q.  JEUos  Tubero. 
The  ease  was  pleaded  before  fteear  himself  in 
the  fonm  Cicero  defended  Ligarius  in  a 
speech,  still  extant,  in*  which  he  maintains  that 
Ligarius  had  as'  much  claims  to  the  mercy  of 
Cesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself  Liga- 
rios was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence 
was  subsequently  published,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators  who 
assassinated  Ctesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  bis 
two  brothers  perished  in  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs  in  43. 

[LiqIa,  a  daughter  of  Kerens  and  Doris,  one 
of  the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Cyrene.] 

Liozb  or  Lioiais  (now  Loire),  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  'Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Ceveuna, 
flows  through  the  territories  of  the  Arverni, 
jEdui,  and  Carnutes,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
between  the  territories  of  the  Namnetes  and 
Ketone*. 

LhtokIa  (£  Kiyvorinq,  %  AiyvorUnj),  a  district 
of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  southeast  by  the  River  Macra, 
which  separated  it  from  Etruria,  on  the  north 
by  the  River  Po,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mare 
LigosUcum.  The  country  is  very  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  as  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the  coast, 
leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  south  of 
GaoL  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
was  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The 
numerous  forests  on  the  mountains  produced 
excellent  timber,  which,  with  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  was  exported  from  Genua, 
the  principal  town  of  the  country.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  by  the  Greeks  Liofxs  (Aj- 
7ver)  and  LigystIni  (Kiyvarivoi),  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans Liofiara  (sing.  Ligut,  more  rarely  Ztorur). 
They  were  in  early  times  a  powerful  and  widely- 
extended  people  ;  but  their  origin  is  uncertain, 
some  writers  supposing  them  to  be  Celts,  others 
Iberians,  and  others,  again,  of  the  same  race  a* 
(he  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians  at  one 
time  inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  as 
well  as  the  country  afterward  called  Liguria, 
and  that  they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Piste  in  Etru- 
ria. The  Greeks  probably  became  acquainted 
with  them  first  from  the  Samians  and  Phooaj- 
ans,  who  visited  their  coasts  for  the*  purposes  of 
commerce  ;  and  so  powerful  were  they  consid- 
ered at  this  time,  that  Hesiod  names  them,  along  i 


with  the  Scythians  and  Ethiopians,  as  one  of 
the  chief  people  of  the  earth.  Tradition  alsc 
related  that  Hercules  fought  with  the  Ligurians 
on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia ;  and  eveu 
a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the  name 
of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believ- 
ed to  be  spread,  that  the  Ligyee  in  Germany  and 
Asia  were  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  same 
people.  The  Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by 
the  Romans  into  Ligwret  TYamalpini  and  Cital- 
pini.  The  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Maritime 
Alps  were  called  in  general  Alpini,  and  also  Ca- 
pillaii  or  Comati,  from  their  custom  of  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long.  The  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  Apennines  were  called  Montani. 
The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were  :  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Saltxs  or  Sallu- 
vn,  Oxtbu,  and  Dksatzs  ;  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Intimiui,  Ingauni,  and  Afvani 
near  the  coast,  the  Vacuum,  Salassi,  and  Tac- 
Bnn  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and  the 
Levi  and  Mabisoi  north  of  the  Po.  The  Liguri- 
ans were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  mer 
cenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  subsequently  they  carried  on  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  coun- 
try was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  288 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the 
defeat  of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  that  the  Romans 
were  able  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  Liguria.  It  was  many  years,  how- 
ever, before  the  whole  country  was  finally  sub- 
dued. 'Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani,  were 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place  sup- 

Slied  by  Roman  oplonists.  The  country  was 
ivided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  ftarbo- 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  and  in  the  timo 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors, 
the  tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under 
the  government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called 
Proewrator  or  Prttfettut  Alpivnt  MariHmarum. 

LiocsTiocv  Mau,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  south  of  Gaul  and  of  the  northwest 
of  Italy,  but  subsequently  only  the  eastern  part 
of  this  sea,  or  the  (hdfof  Otnoa,  whence  later 
writers  speak  only  of  a  Sinus  Ligusticus. 

[Lioyks  (Klyvcc),  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria. 
Vtd.  LiocaiA.] 

lautA  (MXaia :  A<ta«vf),  an  ancient  town  in 
Phocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisus. 

Liltbaux  (AiMtatov :  now  Martala),  a  town 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Cape  Sao  or  dx  Martala),  opposite  to  the 
Promontorium  Hermseum  or  Mercurii  (now  Oapt 
Son)  in  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two  be- 
ing the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybeeum  was  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  B.O.  897,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sici- 
ly. It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by 
a  trench  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 
On  the  destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to 
Lilybeeum,  which  thus  became  still  more  pow- 
erful Litybffium  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to 
take  it;  and  they  only  obtained  possession  of 
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it  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Under  the  Romans 
Lilybaeum  oontraued  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
At  Marietta,  which  occupies  only  the  southern 
half  of  the  ancient  town,  there  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Boman  aqueduct,  and  a  /few  other  ancient 


JjtMMi,  Lima,  Lntros,  Belion  (now  Lima),  a 
river  in  Galloecia  in  Spain,  between  the  Darius 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness  ((S  rye  AijSik,  Mumen  OblivionU) ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  Tur- 
duli  and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here 
thair  commander,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their 
expedition.  This  legend  was  bo  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Brutus 
Callaicus  could  induce  his  soldiers  to  cross  the 
river  when  he  invaded  GalUecia,  B.C.  186.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  dwelt  a  small  tribe  called 
Lmnu. 

Lntfrxs  Romani,  the  name  of  a  continuous 
series  of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles, 
walls,  earthen  ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the 
Romans  erected  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  protect  their  possessions  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans. 

Loots  (Ai/aiai,  Ai/a/aloc).  1.  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  frontiers'  of  Laoonia,  with  »  temple 
of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  hence  svrnamed 
Limnatia  This  temple  was  qommon  to  the 
people  of  both  couutnes  ;  *ud  the  outrage  which 
the  Messeniaa  youth  <>oiomiUed  against  some 
Laoedajmonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing 
at  this  temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Messeniaa  war.  Limns  was  situated  in  the 
Ager  Dentbeliatis,  which  district  was  a  subject 
of  constant  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans and  Messeuians  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Messeniaa  independence  by  Epaminon- 
dss. — 2.  A  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
on  the  Hellespont,  not  far  from  Sestus,  founded 
by  the  Milesians. — 3.    Vid  SpAaiA. 

Limnju  (iafivaia:  Aiftvaios),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Acaruania,  on  the  road  from  Argos 
Amphiloehicum  to  Stratos,  and  near  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  harbor. 

LIXH4A,  Limnbtk8k  LdinSobnzs  (Autvaia 
(or),  At/tvynK  (*f),  At/tvnytvqc),  L  e,  inhabiting 
or  bora  in  a  lake  or  marsh,  a  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities  who  were  believed  either  to  have 
sprung  from  a  lake,  or  who  had  their  temples 
near  a  lake.  Hence  wo  find  this  surnume  given 
to  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  at  Athens,  and  to  Diana 
(Artemis)  at  various  places. 

Limo.xcm.     Vid.  Piotones. 

LurfaA  (r&  Al/tvpa :  ruins  north  of  Piruka  t), 
a  city  in  the. southeast  of  Lycia,  on  the  River 
Larhajs,  twenty  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

Lnrfaus  (Aiuvpoc :  now  Phintka  I),  a  river  of 
Lycia,  flowing  into  the  bay  west  of  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium  (now  Phintka  Bay) :  navigable 
as  far  up  as  Liiiyka.  The  recent  travellers 
differ  as  to  whether  the  present  River  Phintka 
is  the  Lunyrus  or  its  tributary  the  Arycandus. 

Lmixm  (now  Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Coritoni 
in  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Ebor- 
acum,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The  modern  name 
Lincoln  has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colonio. 

Lutdds  (Alvioe :  Aivdtoc :  ruins  at  Lindo),  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Dorian  colonies  on  the 
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Asiatio  coast  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (B 
iL,  656),  with  its  kindred  cities  Ialysus  and  Csv 
mirus.  These  three  cities,  with  Cos,  Coidus,  and 
Halicarnassus,  formed  the  original  hezapolis,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  Lin- 
das stood  upoa  a  mountain  in  a  district  abound- 
ing in  vines  and  figs,  and  had  two  celebrated 
temples,  one  of  Minerva  (Athena),  surnamed 
Aiviia,  and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men. 
It  retained  much  of  its  consequence  even  after 
the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  sums 
importance  have  lately  been  found  in  its  Acrop- 
olis. 

LingSmes.  1.  A  powerful  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whoso  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  Um 
Matrona  and  Mesa,  north  as  far  as  the  Treviri, 
and  south  ai  far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  River  Arar.  The 
Emperor  Otho  gave  them  the  Boman  franchise. 
Their  chi'/  town  was  Andematunnum,  after- 
ward Lingones  (now  Langret). — 2.  A  branch 
of  the  above-mentioned  people,  who  migrated 
Into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boil,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Bon." 
They  dwelt  east  of  the  Boii,  as  far  as  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna. 

LlRTXaXUM.       Vid.  LlTEKNUM. 

Lines  (Ai'vof),  the  personification  of  a  dirge 
or  lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope  or  Fsamathe 
or  Cbalciope),  or  of  ■  Amphimarus  by  Urania. 
Both  Argos  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honor  of 
bis  birth.  An  Argive  tradition  related  that 
Linus  was  exposed  by  his  mother  after  his  birth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  shepherds,  but  was  aft- 
terward  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Psamathe's 
grief  at  the  occurrence  betrayed  her  misfortune 
to  her  father,  who  condemned  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  cruelty,  visited 
Argos  with  a  plague ;  and,  iu  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  propitiate 
Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacrifices. 
Matrons  and  virgins  song  dirges  which  were 
called  Xivou  According  to  a  Boeotian  tradition, 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god  ;  and 
every  year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Muses,  a  funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him, 
and  dirges  (Xivot)  were  Bung  in  his  honor.  His 
tomb  was  claimed  by  Argos  and  by  Thebes,  and 
likewise  by  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ent mythuses  about  Linus  that  the  Thebans 
thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  on 
earlier  and  later  Linus;  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  instructed  Hercules  in  music,  but  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  hero.  In  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians,  Linus  was  consider- 
ed as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  were  de- 
scribed. 

[Liocarrcs  (AcioKpnof).  1.  Son  of  Arisbes, 
a  Greek,  slab  by  JEoeas. — 2.  Son  of  Euenor, 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.] 

LifXba  and  Lifarenseb  Insula.      Vid.  JEo- 

LipXkis  (Aiiraotr),  a  small  river  of  Cilicis, 
flowing  post  Holoe,  [deriving  its  name  from  the 
unctuous  character  of  its  waters.] 
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[Lifajctw  (Aurafor),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Croessea,  in  Macedonia.] 

LiQDBiniA  (now  Livenzd),  a  river  in  Veoetia, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  between  Altimim  anckaCoo- 
eordia.  wKioh  flowed  into  the  Sinus  Terges- 
tinus. 

[JUaiopx,  an  ocean  nymph,  who  became  by 
Cephiens  the  mother  of  toe  beautiful  Narcis- 
sus.] 

Llms  (now  Oarigliano),  more«anciently  called 
Clanb  or  Guns,  one  of  the  principal  men 
in  central  Italy,  rites  in  the  Apennines  west  of 
Lake  Fucinns,  flows  first  through  the  territory 
of  the  Marai  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  then 
(urns  southwest  near  Son,  and  at  last  flows 
southeast  into  the  Sinus  Oaietanus  near  Min- 
turaffl,  furming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
sod  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  *  Liris  qvieta  aqua"  of  Horace  TCamL,  i,  81). 

Lustre  (Axoeof.  Aiaotoc,  Kiaatvt).  1.  (Now 
AU— to),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionys- 
ioa  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  886.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hill  near  the  coast,  and  possessed  a  strongly 
fortified  acropolis,  called  Aoaousaus,  which 
was  considered  impregnable.  The  town  after- 
ward fell  into  the  nanus  of  the  Illyrians,  and 
was  eventually  colonused  by  the  Romans. — 2. 
A  small  river  in  Thrace,  west  of  the  Hebrue. 

List  a  (now  Br  Analoglia),  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
binea,  south  of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Aborigines,  from  which  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them 
m  the  night. 

LrrJju  Silva  (now  Silva  di  Luge),  a  large 
forest  on  the  Apennines,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
southeast  of  Mutiua,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls,  B.O.  216. 

LmaiitiM  or  LnrruufuM  (now  Patria),  » town 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Clanius  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower 
Part  of  its  course  takes  the  name  of  Litbrnus 
(now  JPatria  or  Olanio),  and  which  flows  through 
a  marsh  to  the  north  of  the  town  called  Lrerna 
Palis.  The  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
BX3.  194,  and  was  re-oolonized  by  Augustus.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  the  elder  Saipio  Africantu 
retired  when  the  tribunes  attempted  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  died 
Hie  tomb  was  shown  at  Liternum;  but  some 
maintained  that  he  was  buried  in  the  family 
sepulchre  near  the  Porta  Oapena  at  Rome. 

TLmaKum,     Vial  Lnnunm,] 

Livia.  1.  Sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
celebrated  tribune,  B.C.  91,  was  married  first 
to  11  Porcius  Oato,  by  whom  she  had  Oato  Uti- 
eenais,  and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Csapio, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  M.  Brutus,  who  killed  Cassar. — 2. 
Ltvia  Dbubilla,  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus 
CLsudianns  (vid.  Daemon,  No.  8).  was  married 
first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  afterward  to 
Augustus,  who  compelled  her  husband  to  di- 
vorce her,  B.C.  88.  She  had  already  borne  her 
husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor  Tiberius, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Augustus 
va>  she  months  pregnant  with  another,  who 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Drusus.  She 
never  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  his  death.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  caused  0.  Canar 


and  L  Cawar,  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion for  her  own  children ;  and  she  was  even 
suspected  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. On  the  accession  of  her  son  Tiberius 
to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to  gain  an 
equal  share  in  the  government;  but  this  the 
jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  affairs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  to- 
ward her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed  he 
refused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  AD.  29,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  or  eighty-six.  Tiberius  took  no 
part  in  the  funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  conse- 
cution, which  had  been  proposed  by  the  senate. 
— 8.  Or  Ltvilla,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior 
and  Antonia,  and  the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  She  was  seduc- 
ed by  Sejanus,  who  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husband,  AD.  28.  Her  guilt  was  not  discover- 
ed till  the  fall  of  Sejanus  eight  years  afterward, 
81. — 8.  Jozia  LrvnxA,  daughter  of  Oermanicus 
and  Agrippina.     Vid.  Julia,  No.  1. 

Livia  Gens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  among  the  Roman  nobility. 
The  Livii  obtained  eight  consulships,  two  cen- 
sorships, three  triumphs,  a  dictatorship,  and  a 
mastership  of  the  horse.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed families  are  those  of  Dausps  and  Salinatob. 

Lrrios,  T,  the  Roman  historian,  was  born  at 
Patavium  (now  Padua),  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
B.C.  69.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  at  Rome,  but  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Tiberius,  AD.  17.  We  know  that  be 
was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  daughter,  married  to  L,  Ma- 
gius,  a  rhetorician.  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus ;  he 
became  a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and 
by  his  advice  Claudius,  afterward  emperor,  was 
induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
position ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  Livy  acted  as  preceptor  to  the  young 
prince.  Eventually  his  reputation  rose  so  high 
and  became  so  widely  diffused,  that  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Cadis  to  Rome  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  him,  and,  having  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  this  one  particular,  immediately 
returned  home.  The  great  and  only  extant 
work  of  Livy  is  a  History  of  Rome,  termed  by 
himself  Annals*  (xliiL,  18),  extending  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus, 
BO.  9,  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
books.  Of  these  thirty-five  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
we  possess  Epitome;  which  must  have  been 
drawn  up  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject.*  By  some  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  Livy  himself  by  others  to  Florus ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  or  context  to  war 
rant  either  of  these  conclusions,  and  external 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From  the  eir 
cumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  preface 
is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  one,  twenty 
one,  and  thirty-one,  and  that  each  of  these  marks 
the  commencement  of  an  important  epoch,  the 
whole  work  has  been  divided  into  deeadet,  con- 
taining ten  books  each ;  but  the  grammarians 
Priscian  and  Diomedes,  who  quote  repeatedly 
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from  particular  books,  never  allt.de  to  any  such 
distribution.  The  commencement  of  book  forty- 
one  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no  remarkable 
crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates  one  part 
of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
arrangement  The  first  decade  (books  one  to 
ten)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  oity  to  the  year  B.O.  284, 
when  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed.  The  seoond  de- 
cade (books  eleven  to  twenty)  is  altogether  lost 
It  embraced  the  period  from  294  to  219,  com- 
prising an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  third  decade  (books  twenty-one  to  thirty) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219  to 
201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  seoood 
Punic  war.  The  fourth  decade  (books  thirty- 
one  to  forty)  is  entire,  and  also  one  half  of  the 
fifth  (books  forty-one  to  forty-five.)  These  fif- 
teen books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Asia,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  jfimiliua  Pau- 
lus.  Of  the  remaining  books  nothing  remains 
except  inoonsiderable  fragments,  the  most  not- 
able being  a  few  chapters  of  the  ninety-first 
book,  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Sertorius. 
The  composition  of  such  a  vast  work  neces- 
sarily occupied  many  years;  and  we  find  indi- 
cations which  throw  some  light  upon  the  epochs 
when  different  sections  were  composed.  Thus, 
in  book  first  (c.  19),  it  is  stated  that  the  temple 
of  Janus  bad  been  closed  twice  only  since  the 
reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  consul- 
ship of  T.  Manlius  (B.C.  285),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Cesar,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Aotium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was 
abut  again  by  Augustus,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Cantabrians,  in  26 ;  and  hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  book  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  years  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since 
the  last  book  contained  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Drusus,  it  is  evident  that  the  task  must  have 
been  spread  over  seventeen  years,  and  probably 
occupied  a  much  longer  time.  The  style  of 
Livy  may  be  pronounced  almost  faultless.  The 
narrative  flows  on  in  a  calm,  but  strong  cur- 
rent; the  diction  displays  richness  without 
heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tamenesa. 
There  is,  morever,  a  distinctness  of  outline 
and  a  warmth  of  coloring  in  all  his  delineations, 
whether  of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things 
inanimate,  which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole 
scene  before  our  eyes.  In  judging  of  the  merits 
of  Livy  as  an  historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  end  which  be  proposed  to 
himself.  No  one  who  reads  Livy  with  attention 
can  suppose  that  be  ever  conceived  the  project 
of  drawing  up  a  critical  history  of  Borne.  His 
aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a  clear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified  their 
vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improbabili- 
ties nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, be  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some 
of  his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Boman 
Listory.  Where  hjs  authorities  were  in  accord- 
ance with  each  other,  he  generally  rested  satis- 
fied with  this  agreement ;  where  their  testimony 
was  irreconcilable,  he  was  oontent  to  point  out 
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their  want  of  harmony,  and  occasiooiJly  to  offer 
an    opinion    of   their    comparative    credibility. 
Bat  in  no  case  did  he  ever  dream  of  ascending 
to  4fee  fountain  head.    He  never  attempted  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  authorities  by  examin- 
ing monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  of  which 
not  a  few  were  accessible  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  metropolis.    Thus  it  is  perfectly  dear 
that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges  Begue,  nor 
the  Commentaries  of  Servius  Tullius,  nor  even 
the  Lieinian  Rogations;  and  that  he  had  nev- 
er consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of 
the    senate,  ordinances  of   the    plebs,   treaties 
and  other  state  papers,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  city.    Nay,  more,  he  did  not  consult  even 
all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might  have  resorted 
with  advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Anti- 
quities of  Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Oato.    And 
even  those  writers  whose  authority  he  foUowed 
he  did  not  use  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  piecemeal. 
A  small  section  was  taken  in  hand,  different  ac- 
counts were  compared,  and  the  most  plausible 
was  adopted:  the  same  ■system  wss  adhered  to 
in  the  succeeding  portions,  so  that  each,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  rest, 
was   executed  with  care;   but   the   witnesses 
who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were  admitted 
in   another,   without  sufficient  attention    being 
paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection  of 
the   events.      Hence    the  numerous    contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  de- 
tected by  sharp-eyed  critics.    Other  mistakes 
also  are  found   in  abundance,  arising  from  bit 
want  of  any  thing  like  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world,  from  his  never  having  acquired  even 
the   elements  of  the  military  art,  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  of  political  eoonomv)  and,  above  all, 
from  his  singular  ignorance  of  geography.     But 
while  we  fully  acknowledge  these  defects  in 
Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his  general  good 
faith  has  ever1  been  impugned  with  any  show 
of  justice.    We  are  assured  (Tacit,  Ann,  iv, 
84)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters  of 
contemporary  history;  we  know  that  be  prais- 
ed Cassias  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of 
Cicero  was  a  high  eulogium,  and  that  he  spoke 
so  warmly  of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the 
great  civil  war,  that  he  was  sportively  styled  a 
Pompeian  by  Augustus.    It  is  true  that,  in  re- 
counting the  domestic  strife  which  agitated  the 
republic  for  nearly  two  centuries,  he  represents 
the  plebeians  and  their  leaders  in  the  most  un- 
favorable light    But  this  arose,  not  from  any 
wish  to  pervert  the  truth,  but  from  ignorance 
of  the  exact  relation  of  the  contending  parties. 
It  is  manifest  that  he  never  can  separate  in  Ins 
own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians  of  the  infant 
commonwealth  from  the  base  and  venal  rabble 
which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days  of  Marios 
and  Cicero ;  while,  in  like  manner,  he  confounds 
those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who  were  the 
champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as  Satur- 
ninus  or  Sulpirius,  Olodius  or  Vatinius.     There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we   must  advert. 
We  are  told  by  Quintilian  (i,  6,  §  66;  viii,  1,  % 
8)  that  Asinius  Pollio  had  remarked  a  certain 
Patavinity  in  Livy.    Scholars  have  given  them- 
selves a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what 
this  term  may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses' 
have  been  propounded ;  but  if  there  is  any  trutfc 
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m  the  story,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  most  have 
intended  to  censure  gome  provincial  peculiari- 
ties of  expression,  which  we,  at  all  event*,  are 
in  no  position  to  detect  The  best  edition  of 
Livy  is  by  Drokenborch,  Lugd.  Bat,  1 788-46, 
7  vols.  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  edition, 
now  in  oooree  of  publication,  by  Alche&kj, 
BeroL,  8vo,  1841,  uq. 

Lrvfcs  Ahdkonicds.     Vid  Amdboniotk. 

Ldc,  Ltxa,  Lrxra  (Ai£,  Af|a,  Aj£oc  :  now  AU 
Araith),  a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitaua,  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name :  it  was  a  place  of  soma 
commercial  importance. 

Local  (Aoxoot),  sometimes  called  Locbxxsks 
by  tie  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Locals  (ij 
Aoxpif),  were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  de- 
scended from  the  Lelegee,  with  which  some 
Hellenic  tribes  were  intermingled  at  a  very 
early  period.  They  were,  however,  in  Homer's 
time  regarded  as  Hellenes;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have  lived  in  Locris, 
in  the  time  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In  historical 
times  the  Locrians  were  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  civilization.  Of  these,  the 
Eastern  Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  Opun- 
tai,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eubcsa,  were  the  more 
ancient  and  more  civibzed,  while  the  Western 
Locrians,  called  Ozobe,  who  dwelt  on  the  Co- 
rinthian Gult  were  a  colony  of  the  former,  and 
were  more  barbarous.  Homer  mentions  only 
the  Eastern  Locrians.  At  a  later  time  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Locrians;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the- former  siding  with  the  Spar- 
tans, and  '  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  1. 
Eastern  Loceis,  extended  from  Thessaly  and 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris 
sod  Phocis  on  the  west  It  was  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  eountry.  The  northern  part 
was  inhabited  by  the  Local  EfiomekIsIi  ('Etrt- 
aniiuiioi),  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount 
Cnemia.  The  southern  part  was  inhabited  by 
the  Local  OfumtIi  ('Okowtuii),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town,  Opus. 
The  two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a 
small  slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged 
to  Pboeis.  These  two  tribes  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  one  another;  and  ancient  writers 
sometimes  use  the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii 
or  of  Opuntii  alone,  when  both  tribes  are  in- 
tended The  Epicnemidii  were  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  Phooians,  and  were  included  un- 
der the  name  of  the  latter  people,  whence  the 
name  of  the  Opuntii  occurs  more  frequently  in 
Greek  history.— 2.  vTeston  Locals,  or  the 
eountry  of  the  Local  Oz&lm  ('Oi&Xcu),  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  west  by 
^Etolia,  on  the  east  by  Pboeis,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Corinthian  Gult  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Oaoha  is'  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the 
inhabitants,  or  from  hZjtai,  "  to  smell,"  on  account 
ef  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that  grew  in 
their  eountry,  or  from  the  stench  arising  from 
mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  centaur 
Meatus  is  said  to  have  been. buried.    The  coun- 
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try  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Mount  Corax  from  ^Etolia,  and  Mouut 
Parnassus  from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  it  The  Locri  OzoUa,  resembled  their  neigh- 
bors, the  jEtolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits 
and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  and  are  described  by 
Thueydides  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
From  B.C.  816  they  belonged  to  the  -<£tolian 
league.    Their  chief  town  was  AureisBA. 

Local  EpiziphtkIi  (Aonpol  'EiuZcQipioi :  now 
Motta  di  JBurzano),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the 
southeast  of  Bruttium,  north  of  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  from  which  it  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  surname  Epizephyrii,  though  others 
suppose  this  name  given  to  the  place  simply 
because  it  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Locrians  from  Greece,  B.C.  688. 
Strabo  expressly  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Ozolte,  and  not  by  the  Opuntii,  as  most  wri- 
ters related ;  but  his  statement  is  not  so  prob- 
able as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  descendants  of  Ajax 
Oileus ;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx 
among  the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of 
Naryeia  to  Locris  (Ov,  Met,  xv,  706),  and 
called  the  founders  of  the  town  the  Xarycii  Lo- 
cri  (Virg,  u£k,  iii,  899).  For  the  same  reason, 
the  pitch  of  Bruttium  is  frequently  called  Mary- 
cia  (Virg,  Oeerg,  ii,  488).  Locri  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Zaleucua  soon  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city.  Vid.  Zaleccus.  The  town 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  younger  Dionysius,  who  resided  here  for 
some  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
and  committed  the  greatest  atrocities  against 
the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in  tho  wars 
against  Pvrrhus,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom 
and  its  own  constitution,  which  was  democrnt- 
ical ;  but  it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the 
town  was  an  ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of 
Proserpina.  • 

[LocauB  (Aojtpdc),  son  of  Fhyscius  and  grand- 
son of  Amphictyon,  became  by  Cabya  the  father 
of  Looms,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Locri 
Ozolaj.] 

Locusta,  or,  more  correctly,  Lccusta,  a  wom- 
an celebrated  for  her  skill  in  oonooctiug  poisons. 
She  was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  dispatch- 
ing Bntannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero 
with  ample  estates,  but  under  the  Emperor 
Golba  she  was  executed  with  other  malefactors 
of  Nero's  reign. 

Lollia  PadiIha,  grand-daughter  of  M.  Lollius, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Reg- 
ulus ;  but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother  s 
beauty,  the  Emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  di- 
vorced her  from  her  husband,  and  married  her, 
but  soon  divorced  her  again.  After  Claudius 
had  put  to  death  his  wife  Mcssalina,  Lollia  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacancy,  but  she 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrippinn. 

LolliAnus  (Ao/UtovoV),  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoniuus 
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Flos,  vu  a  native  of  Ephesus,'  and  taught  at 
Athens. 

Louies.  1.  M.  Louies  PauoIkdb,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of 
the  aristocracy. — 3.  M.  Lollius,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by 
some  German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 
Lollius  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augus- 
tus as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  0.  Caesar,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  East,  B.C.  2.  Here  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  C.  Cassar,  and  is  said, 
in  consequence,  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison.  Horace  addressed  an  Ode  (iv,  9) 
to  Lollius,  and  two  Epistles  (L,  2,  18)  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

LoNDi.ifoM,  also  called  Oppidvk  Londihiensk, 
Luiwmiuif,  or  Londkum  (now  London),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the 
touthern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  modern 
Soulhuark,  though  it  afterward  spread  over  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cesar,  probably  because  his  line  of  march  led 
him  in  a  different  direction ;  and  its  name  first 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  town,  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  although  neither  a 
Roman  colony  nor  a  municipium.  On  the  re- 
volt of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  A.D.  62,  the 
Roman  governor  Suetonius  Paulinus  abandoned 
Loodinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  the 
inhabitants  and  plundered  the  town.  From  the 
effects  of  this  devastation  it  gradually  recover- 
ed, and  it  appears  again  as  an  important  place 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  and  ditch  by  Constantine 
the  Great  or  Theodosius,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Britain ;  and  about  this  time  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  surname  of  Augusta,  whence 
some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was  then 
made  a  colony.  Loodinium  bad  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
that  it  was  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
new  quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous 
than  the  old  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river.  The  wall  built  by  Constantine  or  The- 
odosius was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  commenced  at  a  fort 
near  the  present  site  of  the  tower,  and  to  have 
been  continued  along  the  Minories,  to  Cripple- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate.  London  was  the 
central  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
in  Britian  diverged.  It  possessed  a  Milliarium 
Aureum,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads 
were  numbered ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Millia- 
rium, the  celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  Saint  Swithin's  Church  in 
Cannon  Street  This  is  almost  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  Roman  Loodinium  still  extant)  with 
the  exception  of  coins,  tesselated  pavements, 
and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  buried  un- 
der the  ground. 

LomiNua  (now  Saint  Lucia),  a  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  between  Myus  and  Tyndaris, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Hieroo  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Mamertines. 

LorqIhob,  a  distinguished  Greek  philosopher 
and  grammarian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Dionys- 
ius ;  but  he  also  bore  the  name  of  Dionynut 
Longinut,  Cauiut  Longinut,  or  Dianytiut  Gat- 


tint  Longinut,  probably  because  he  or  om 
of  his  ancestors  had  reoeived  the  Roman  fran- 
chise through  the  influence  of  some  Cassias 
Longinus.  The  place  of  his  birth  b  uncertain ; 
he  was  brought  up  with  care  by  his  uncle 
Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  whence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  be  was  a  native  of 
that  city.  He  afterward  visited  many  countries, 
and  became  acquainted  with  all  the  illustrious 
philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Ammooius  Sao- 
cas,  Ongen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonias,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Christian  writer,  Plotinos, 
and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  two  former, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ; 
but  instead  of  following  blindly  the  system  of 
Ammooius,  he  went  to  the  fountain  head,  and 
made  himself  thoroughly  fiunilinr  with  the  works 
of  Plata  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  opened 
a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was 
Porphyry.  He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy 
and  criticism,  as  well  ss  rhetoric  and  grammar ; 
and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  called  "  a  living  library"  and  *  a 
walking  museum."  After  spending  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the 
East,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Zeoo- 
bia  of  Palmyra,  who  made  him  her.  teacher  of 
Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
Odenathus,  Longinus  became  her  principal  ad- 
viser. It  was  mainly  through  ins  advios  that 
she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  her  capture  by  Aurelian  in  278,  Lon- 
ginus was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Lon- 
ginus was  unquestionably  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge. His  work  on  tk»  Sublime  \Uepl  t+ovc), 
a  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses 
in  oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after 
the  time  of  the  Greek  orators.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature 
which,  independent  of  its  excellence  of  style, 
contains  so  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  good  taste  in  general.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Weiske,  Lips, 
1809,  8vo,  reprinted  in  London,  1820.  Longi- 
nus wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhetorical 
and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

LorqIhcs,  CassIcs,     Vtd,  Cassids. 

Lonoobakdl     Vid.  Lanqobakdl 

Lonoula  (Longulaous :  now  Buon  Ripoto),  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Oo- 
rioli,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium, 
but  destroyed  by  toe  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

Lomoub  (Aoyyor),  a  Greek  sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic 
work,  entitled  Tloiuevuuiv  tu»  Kara  Adfviw  *ei 
X%>,  or  Potior  alia  da  Daphnide  et  Cklot,  writ- 
ten in  pleasing  and  elegant  prose.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Villoison,  Paris,  1778 ;  Sehssfer, 
Lipa,  1803 ;  and  Passow,  Lips,  1811. 

[Lokoos  JSstuabium  (Aoyyof  elgruoic),  a  bay 
of  Britannia  Barbara,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Linnhe  Lock  in  Seotland.] 

L6pId0sa  (Acnroooftro  :  now  Lamptduta),  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita 
(now  Malta)  and  the  coast  of  Byzaoium  in  Africa, 

LobJtm  or  Loan,  a  small  plane  in  Etruria, 
with  an  imperial  villa,  twelve  miles  northwest 
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*f  Rome,  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus 
Prats  to  brought  up,  and  where  be  died. 

I/miMA  (rd  Aupvpa :  rain*  at  Aplotheki),  a 
city  on  the  southern  eoast  of  Caria,  eloee  to  the 
promontory  of  Gynossema  (now  Cape  Aloupo), 
opposite  to  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being;  about  the  shortest  distance 
between  Rhodes  and  the  eoast  of  Caria. 

Long,  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces 
of  Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree, 
ealled  after  her  Lotus.    (Ov,  Met,  ix.,  847.) 

L&t6>Hioi(AuTo^ayo(,  i.  e,  foru»«afer«).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odyuey,  represents  Ulysses  as  com- 
ing in  his  wanderings  to  a  ooast  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus,  the 
taste  of  which  was  so.  delicious  that  every  one 
who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the  lotus  (OcL,  ix,  94). 
Afterward,  in  historical  times,  the  Greeks  found 
that  the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially  about  the 
Leaser  Syrtis,  used  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they 
called  these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  part  of  the  ooast  of 
TmtU  and  Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  lotus  of  the  an- 
eients,  and  drink  a  wine  made  from  its  juice, 
as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are  also  said  to  hare 
done.  This  plant,  the  Zitypku*  lotut  of  the 
botanists  (or  jvjubt-tree),  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  of 
a  saffron  'color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The  an- 
cient geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  io 
the  large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (now 
JerboK),  adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried 
on  •  commercial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  very  same 
caravan  routes  which  are  used  to  the  present 

LoxLta  (Aoftar),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  deriv- 
ed by  some  front  his  intricate  and  ambiguous 
oracles  (Aofa),  bat  better  from  teytiv,  as  the 
prophet  or  interpreter  of  Jupiter  (^eus). 

Loxo  (Aofu),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  Delos,  whence  the 
name  is  also  used  as  a  surname  of  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) herself. 

Lda,  also  called  Loa  suras  or  Ltu  Satubki, 
oae  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  wor- 
ship was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be 
that  she  was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Sat- 
urn ;  but  all  we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes 
the  arms*  taken  from  a  defeated  enemy  were 
dedicated  to  ber,  and  burned  as  a  sacrifice,  with 
•  view  of  averting  calamity. 

Ldoa  (Lucentds :  now  Juwxm\  a  Ligurian  city 
io  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  River  Ausus,  northeast  of  Piss*.  It  was 
included  in  Etruria  by  Augustus,  but  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Otesar  it  was  the  most  southerly 
city  in  Liguria,  and  belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  BC.  117.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Lucca  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
modern  town  in  a  state.of  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, and  its  great  site  proves  the  importance 
and  populousness  of  the  ancient  city. 
LvoaxU  (Lunanus),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 


was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Campania  and 
Samniam,  on  the  east  by  Apulia  and  the  Quit 
of  Tarentum,  on  the  south  by  Brnttinm,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  thus  correspond- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  to  the  modern  provinces 
of  Principato,  Oittriore,  and  Batilieata,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  separated  from 
Campania  by  the  River  Silarus,  and  from  Brut- 
tium  by  the  River  Laus,  and  it  extended  along 
the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  from  Thurii  to  Metapon- 
tnm.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as  the  Ap- 
ennines run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.,  Ep^  L,  28),  and 
its  oxen  Were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy. 
Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the 
Romans  a  Luoanian  ox  (Jjuea*  tot).  The  swine, 
also,  were  very  good ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sausages  was  celebrated  at  Rome  under  the 
name  of  Lueaniea.  The  coast  of  Lucania  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  whose  cities  were 
numerous  and  flourishing.  The  most  import- 
ant were  Mt-tapoiitom,  Hkkaolea,  Tm-sn,  Bcx- 
nrrmf,  Elxa  or  V-oia,  Posidokia  or  P^amic.' 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Chines  and  QSnotrians.  The 
Lucanians  proper  were  Samnites,  a  brave  and 
warlike  race,  who  left  their  mother-country  xnd 
settled  both  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  They 
not  only  expelled  or  subdued  the  GSnotrians, 
but  they  gradually  acquired  possession  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  ooast  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  BC.  896  as  the  allies  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus  bad 
left  Italy.  Before  the  second  Punic  war  their 
forces  oonsisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war 
their  country  was  repeatedly  laid  waste,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

LooAXtm,  M.  Anw-tos,  usually  called  Ldoan, 
a  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
AD.  89.  His  father  was  L.  Annteus  Mello,  a 
brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Luoon 
was  carried  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his 
education  was  superintended  by  the  most  emi- 
nent preceptors  of  the  day.  His  talents  devel- 
oped themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  and  ex- 
cited such  general  admiration  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to  brook  compe- 
tition, forbade  him  to  recite  in  public.  Stuug 
to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition,  Lucan  embarked 
in  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  betrayed, 
and  by  a  pro-nice  of  pardon,  was  induced  to 
turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Aoilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  reveal- 
ed the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve 
But  he  received  a  traitor's  reward.  After  the 
more  important  victims  hod  been  dispatched, 
the  emperor  issued  the  mandate  for  the  death 
of  Lucan,  who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused 
his  veins  to  be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid 
effusion  of  blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becom- 
ing chill,  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses 
which  he  had  once  composed,  descriptive  of  a 
wounded  soldier  perishing  by  a  like  death,  and, 
with  these  lines  upon  his  lips,  expired,  A.D.  66. 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Lucan 
wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production  is  an 
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heroic  poem,  in  ten  books,  entitled  Pkanalia, 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Cfflsar  and  Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
being  arranged  in  regular  chronological  order. 
The  tenth  book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alex- 
andres war,  but  we  know  not  whether  the  con- 
clusion has  been  lost,  or  whether  the  author 
ever  completed  his  task.  The  whole  of  what 
we  now  possess  was  certainly  not  composed  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  different  parts  do  not  by 
any  means  breathe  the  same  spirit  In  the  ear- 
lier portions  we  find  liberal  sentiments  expressed 
in  very  moderate  terms,  accompanied  by  open 
and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of  Nero;  but,  as 
we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom  are  loudly 
proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against  tyranny 
are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects. 
It  is  characterized  by  copious  diction,  lively 
imagination,  and  a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of 
thought ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  disfigured 
by  extravagance,  far-fetched  conceits,  ana  un- 
natural similes.  The  best  editions  ore  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  Lugd.  Bat,  1728 ;'  by  Burmann,  1740 ; 
and  by  Weber,  Lips,  1821-1831. 

Luoi.vus,  Ocellus.     Vid.  Ocellus. 

Lucceius.  1.  L,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  Cicero's  correspondence  with 
Atticus,  with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled. 
Cicero  attempted  to  reconcile  bis  two  friends. 
In  B.O.  68  Lucceius  accused  Catiline;  and  in 
60  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
along  with  Julius  Cesar,  who  agreed  to  support 
him;  but  he  lost  his  election  in  consequence 
of  the  aristocracy  bringing  in  Bibulus  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Ccesars  influence.  Lucceius 
seems  now  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  commenc- 
ing with  the  Social  or  Morsio  war.  In  66  he 
bad  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and 
of  the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a  most 
urgept  letter  to  bis  friend,  pressing  him  to  sus- 
pend the  thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a 
separate  work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy to  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  (ad 
Am,  v.,  12).  Lucceius  promised  compliance 
with  his  request,  but  he  appears  never  to  have 
written  the  work.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pom- 
pey. He  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Caesar 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero, — 2.  0,  sur- 
natned  Hibeus,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  63,  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
be  created  dictator.  In  62  he  was  a  candidate 
with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  candidate  with  M.  Otslius  for  the 
ffidileship,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pom- 
pey. He  was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador 
to  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  but  be  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  (he  Parthian  king.  He  was  par- 
doned by  Cauar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  returned  to  Rome. 

Lcokmbes  Callaiol.   one  of  the   two  chief 
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tribes  of  the  Callaiei  or  Galhaa,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Hispsnia  Tarraconensis,  derived 
their  name  from  their  town  Lueus  Augusti. 

Lucentum  (now  Alicante),  a  town  of  the  Con- 
testani,  on  the  coast  of  Hispnnia  Tarraconeniu. 

LucSbIa  (Lucerinus  :  now  Lueera),  sometimes 
called  NucIeIa,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  bordtn 
of  Somnium,  southwest  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva.  In  the  war  between  Borne  sod 
Samnium,  it  was  first  taken  by  the  Samnita 
(EC.  821),  and  next  by  the  Romans  (319);  bit 
having  revolt  eH,  to  the  Samnites  in  814,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  two  thousand  fire 
hundred  Roman  colonists. .  Having  thus  become 
a  Roman  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Rome 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  had  declined  greatly  in  prospetHr; 
but  it  was  still  of  sufficient  importance  in  tin 
third  century  to  be  the  residence  of  the  prater 
of  Apulia. 

Luoiamus  (AovxiovoV),  usually  called  Locus, 
a  Greek  writer,  born  at  Samosata,  the  espital 
of  Commagene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  is  uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  conject- 
ured, with  much  probability,  tbat  he  was  born 
about  AD.  120,  and  he  probably  lived  till  to- 
ward the  end  of  this  century.  We  know  that 
some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Lucian's  par- 
ents were  poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a  statuary.  Hs 
afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  practiced  at 
Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this  calling, 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches  for 
others  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  Bat 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch;  and,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  he  set  out  upon  his  trav- 
els, and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Gaul  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for 
professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  dif- 
ferent cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by 
their  displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  mu- 
sicians or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times. 
He  appears  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mon- 
ey as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  be 
abandoned  the  rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to  his  tern- 
ier,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension, 
le  now  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  still,  however,  occa- 
sionally travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  be  was  m 
Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  close  of  the  Par- 
thian war,  160-166;  on  which  occasion,  too, 
he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
the  self-immolation  of  Peregrinns.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Panh- 
kgonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of 
procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was 

grobably  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor 
ommodus.  The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings 
inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies,  by  whom 
he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  As- 
cording  to  Suidas  he  was  snrnamed  Ms  Bit- 
phtmer,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a 
punishment  for  bis  impiety ;  bnt  on  this  asevnat 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  Other  writers  state 
that  Lneian  apostatised  from  Cnri»ti*nity ;  bnt 
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•here  »  no  pi  oof  in  support  of  this  charge;  and 
the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris,  which  would 
appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been 
a  Christian,  was  certainly  not  written  by  Luci- 
ra, and  was  probably  oompoeed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostata.  At  many  as  eighty-two 
works  have  come  down,  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Lnoian ;  but  some  of  these  are  spurious. 
He  most  important  of  them  are  his  Dialogues. 
They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and 
are  treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
style,*  from  seriousness  down  to  the  broadest 
humor  and  buffoonery.  Their  subjects  and 
tendency,  too,  vary  considerably;  for,  while 
some  are  employed  in  attacking  the  heathen 
philosophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures 
of  manners  without  any  polemie  drift  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  of  these  dialogues.  The  Dia- 
logues of  the  Qodt,  twenty-six  in  number,  con- 
sist of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gy. The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to 
Saw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the 
author  only  taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most 
absurd  point  of  view.  In  the  Jupiter  Convicted 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted;  and  the 
eynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face,  that,  every  thing 
being  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  he  has  no 
power  whatever.  As  this  dialogue  shows  Ju- 
piter's want  of  power,  so  the  Jupiter  the  Trage- 
dian strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of 
the  other  deities.  The  Vitarum  Audio,  or  Bale 
tf  the  Philotopheri,  is  an  attack  upon  the  ancient 
philosophers.  In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads 
of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to  gale,  Hermes 
being  the  auctioneer.  The  Fuherman  is  a  sort 
of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  Lucian's  best  dialogues.  The 
philosophers  are  represented  as  having  obtained 
a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance 
Upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  he  has  bor- 
rowed the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them.  The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapitha,  is  one  of 
Loeian's  most  humorous  attacks  on  the  philos- 
ophers. The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophic sects  is  present  A  discussion  ensues, 
which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and 
ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  Nigrinus  is  also 
an  attack  on  philosophic  pride ;  but  its  main 
scope  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp, 
vain-glory,  and  luxury  are  unfavorably  contrast- 
ed with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 
The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lucian's  dia- 
logues, in  which  the  attacks  upon  mythology 
and  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental,  or 
which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
some  of  his  best  At  the  bead  must  be  placed 
Alton,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lu- 
cian's master-piece.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian's 
works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope  for 
moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power,  beauty, 
strength,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of 
philosophy,  afford  the  materials.  Among  the 
moderns  these  dialogues  have  been  imitated  by 
Pootenelle  and  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  Icaro-Jae- 
mippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
pieei  of  Aristophanic  humor.  Menippus,  dis- 
8» 


gusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions  of  the 
philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  sws,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Km  far  their  theories  are 
correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men. 
Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  the  Thunderer  himself  Here  he  is 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  human  prayers 
are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by  enor- 
mous vent-holes,  and  become  audible  when  Ju- 
piter removes  the  covers.  Jupiter  himself  is 
represented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  influenced 
by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards  promised  to 
him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judgment 
against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth,  to  see  the 
course  of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always 
makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his  boat. 
Mercury  acts  as  his  cicerone.  Lucian's  merits 
as  a  writer  consist  in  hi*  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  his  strong  common  sense ;  the  fertility 
of  his  invention ;  the  raciness  of  his  humor ; 
and  the  simplicity  and  Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 
There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in 
the  systems  against  which  they  were  directed. 
Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in  their  stead.  His 
aim  is  only  to  pull  down— to  spread  a  universal 
skepticism.  Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to 
religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to  every 
thing  old  and  venerated,  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The 
best  editions  of  Lnoian  are  by  Hemsterhuis  and 
Reitz,  Amst,  1748, 4  vols.  4to ;  by .  Lehmann, 
Lips,  1821-1881,  9  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Dindorf, 
with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes,  Paris, 
1840, 8vo. 

LocIfer  or  Phosphorus  (♦of^opof,  also  by  the 
poets  'Euf^6pof  or  ♦<wr^6pof),  that  is,  the  bring- 
er  of  light  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus, 
when  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The 
same  planet  was  called  Hesperus,  Vesperugo, 
Vesper,  Noctifer,  or  Noeturnus,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  heavens  after  sunset  Lucifer,  as  a  per- 
sonification, is  called  a  son  of  Astraus  and  Au- 
rora or  Eos,  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  At- 
las. By  Philonis  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of 
Deedalion  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Lucifera  is 
nlso  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  light,  as 
Diana  (Artemis),  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LuonJus.  1.  C,  was  born  at  Suessa  of  the 
Auruoci,  B.O.  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry 
under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war ;  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  art) 
Latlius ;  and  was  either  the  maternal  grand- 
uncle,  or,  which  is  less  probable,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Pompey  the  Great  He  died  at 
Naples,  108,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Ancient  critics  agree  that  if  not  absolutely  the 
inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was  the  first  to 
mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterward  receiv- 
ed full  development  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal.  The  first  of  these  three, 
great  masters,  while  he  censures  the  harsh  ver- 
sification and  the  slovenly  haste  with  which  Lu- 
cilias  threw  off  his  compositions,  acknowledges 
with  admiration  the  fierceness  and  boldness  of 
his  attacks  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  con 
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temporaries.  The  Satires  of  Lucilius  were  di- 
vided into  thirty  books.  Upward  of  eight  hand- 
red  fragment*  from  these  nave  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  coup- 
lets or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  frag- 
ments that  his  reputation  for  oaiistio  pleasantry 
was  by  no  means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarse- 
new  and  broad  personalities  he  in  no  respect 
fell  short  of  the  license  of  the  old  comedy, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  model  The  fragments  were  pub- 
lished separately,  by  Francisous  Dousa,  Lugd. 
Bat,  4to,  1697,  reprinted  by  the  brothers  Volpi, 
8vo,  Patuv,  1786  ;  and,  along  with  Censorious, 
by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo, 
1743. — 2.  Luouiue  Junior,  probably  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem  in  six  hundred  and  forty  hex- 
ameters, entitled  jEtna,  which  exhibits  through- 
out great  command  of  language,  and  contains 
not  a  few  brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to 
explain  upon  philosophical  principles,  after  the 
fashion  of  Lucretius,  the  causes  of  the  various 
physical  phenomena  presented  by  the  volcano. 
Lucilius  Junior  was  the  procurator  of  Sicily, 
and  the  friend  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his 
Epistles,  his  Natural  Questions,  and  his  tract  on 
Providence,  and  whom  he  strongly  urges  to 
select  this  very  subject  of  -<£tna  as  a  theme  for 
his  muse. 

Luoilla,  Annia,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  born  about  A.D.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  Emperor  L.  Varus,  and 
after  his  death  (169^  to  Claudius  Pompeianus, 
In  183  she  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
her  brother  Commodus,  which  having  been  de- 
tected, she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
prese,  and  there  put  to  death. 

[Lccimus  (AovKitMoi),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
published  two  books  of  epigrams ;  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  but  some  of  these 
in  certain  MSS.  are  credited  to  other  poets :  he 
probably  lived  under  Nero.] 

LucIna,  the  goddess  of  light,  or,  rather,  the 
goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  god- 
dess that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children. 
It  was  therefore  used  as  a  surname  of  Juno  and 
Diana.  Luoina  corresponded  to  the  Greek  god- 
dess Ilitbyia, 

[Ldouijc  Ophdum  (EiXciBviaf  voAtf,  now  El- 
Kab),  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Kile,  with  a  temple  of  Bubastis.] 

[Lucres  (Aowuor),  of  Patrsa,  a  Greek  writer 
of  uncertain  date,  author  of  Meiamorphoteon 
Libri  Diverti,  which  are  now  lost :  Lucian  bor- 
rowed from  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ridiculed 
him  in  a  piece  called  from  him  Lucius.] 

LuobStIa,  the  wife  of  I*  Tarquinius  Collati- 
ons, whose  rape  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Superbua  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  For  details,  vid. 
Tabquciiub. 

Luobbiia  Gens,  originally  patrician,  but  sub- 
sequently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the 
patrician  Lucrelii  was  Tritipitimu,  one  of  whom, 
Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  the  father  of  Lucre- 
tia,  was  elected  consul  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  BO.  609.  The 
plebeian  families  are  known  by  toe  surnames  of 
OaUut,  Ofeila,  and  Vetpillo,  but  none  of  them  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice, 
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Lucas tIus,  a  pleasant  mountain  in  too  sous* 
try  of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace's  villa, 
a  part  of  the  modern  Mont*  Gennaro. 

LucbetIus  Cabus,  T,  the  Roman  poet,  re- 
specting whose  personal  history  our  informa- 
tion is  both  scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Euse- 
bian  Chronicle  fixes  B.C.  96  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  adding  that  he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love 
potion,  that  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  com- 
posed several  works  which  were  revised  by 
Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand 
in  his  forty-fourth  year,  B.C.  63  or  61.  Another 
ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  65.  From 
what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may  have 
been  derived,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  not  im 
probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention 
of  some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint 
is  to  be  found  any  where  which  corroborates  the 
assertion  with  regard  to  the  editorial  labors  of 
Cicero.  The  work,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didactic 
poem,  composed  in  heroic  hexameters,  divide*.' 
into  six  books,  containing  upward  of  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  C.  Mem 
mius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  68,  and  it 
entitled  De  Rerum  Natura.  It  was  probably 
published  about  67  or  66 ;  for,  from  the  way  in 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  hit 
brother,  written  in  65,  we  may  conclude  that  il 
had  only  recently  appeared.  The  poem  has 
been  sometimes  represented  as  a  complete  ex 
position  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  physical 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
a  correct  description.  Epicurus  maintained 
that  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of  man- 
kind arose  ia  a  great  degree  from  the  slavish 
dread  which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of 
the  gods,  and  from  terror  of  their  wrath ;  and 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system  was, 
that  the  gods,  whose  existence  he  did  not  deny, 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  peace,  ana 
totally  indifferent  to  the  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. To  prove  this  position,  Epicurus  adopted 
the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus,  according  to 
which  the  material  universe  was  not  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  bv  the 
uuion  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple 
laws.  He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those 
striking  phenomena  which  had  been  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine 
power  were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  pro- 
cesses. To  state  clearly  and  develop  fully  the 
leading  principle  of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a 
form  as  might  render  the  study  attractive  to 
his  countrymen,  was  the  objeot  of  Lucretius, 
his  work  being  simply  an  attempt  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  or  actual  condi 
tion  of  the  world  which  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation without  having  recourse  to  the  active 
interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem  of 
Lucretius  has  been  admitted  bv  all  modem 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didactic  poem*. 
The  most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  ex- 
plained in  majestic  verse,  while  the  subject, 
which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by 
digressions  of  matchless  power  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Wakefield,  London, 
1796,  3  vols.  4to,  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  1813, 
4  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  Forbiger,  Lips,  1828,  \ituo. 

LucbIncs  Lacus,  was  properly  the  inner  part 
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of  Um  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Puteolanus,  a  bay  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  between  the  promontory 
Misenum  and  Pvrteoli,  running  a  considerable 
way  inland.  But  at  a  very  early  period  the 
Lucrine  Lake  was  separated  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  bay  by  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  length, 
which  was  probably  formed  originally  by  some 
volcanic  change,  and  was  subsequently  render- 
ed mors  complete  by  the  work  of  mm  Being 
thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sea,  it  as- 
sumed the  character  of  an  inland  lake,  and  is 
therefore  called  Lacus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated 
for  their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  Lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laccs  Avzairoa  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Lake  Avernus  and  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  and  also  between  the  Lucrine 
Lake  and  the  Sinus  Cumanus,  thus  forming  out 
of  the  three  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor.  The 
Lucrme  Lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain  rose  in 
its  place,  called  Monte  Nuovo.  The  Avernus 
has  thus  become  again  a  separate  lake,  and  no 
trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pozzooli. 

[Lpctksius,  the  Cadurcan,  described  by  Cte- 
sar  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  daring,  was  sent 
into  the  country  of  the  Ruteni  by  Vercingetorix 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Gallic  insur- 
rection in  B.C.  52.  He  at  first  met  with  great 
success,  but  was  compelled  by  Caesar's  advance 
to  retire ;  he  was  afterward  defeated  by  C. 
Caninins  Rebilus.] 

Lccdxlbb,  LicnfiuB,  a  oelebrated  plebeian 
family.  1.  L,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror 
of  Mithradates,  was  consul  B.C.  151,  together 
with  A  Postumius  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  VaccssL — 2.  L,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  prsstor  103,  and  carried  on  war 
unsuccessfully  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused,  condemned, 
and  driven  into  exile. — 3.  L,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  Mithra- 
dates. He  was  probably  born  about  110.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Marsio  or  Social 
war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as  his  quaestor  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla  returned  to 
Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Mithra- 
dates in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was  curule 
eJile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus.  So 
great  was  the  iavor  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  his 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge 
of  revising  and  correcting  his  Commentaries, 
but  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustus, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Pompey ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  said  to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  en- 
mity and  jealousy  that  ever  after  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two.  In  77  Lucullus  was  praetor, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  magistracy  obtain- 
ed the  government  of  Africa,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  74  he  was  consul  with  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta.  In>  this  year  the  war  with  Mithradates 
was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the  con- 
duct of  it  He  carried  on  this  war  for  eight 
yean  with  great  success.  The  details  are  given 
under  Mithjiadatis,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  the  leading  outlines,      Lucullus 


defeated  Mithradates  with  great  slaughter,  and 
drove  him  out  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with 
his  son-in-law  Tigranes  (71).      He    afterward 
invaded  Armenia,  defeated  Tigranes,  and  took 
his  capital  Tigranocerta  (691    In  the  next  cam- 
paign (68)  he  again  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  Mithradates,  and  laid  siege  to  Nisibis  ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (67)  a  mutiny 
among  his  troops  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Nisibis  and  return  to  Pontus.    Mith- 
radates had  already  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarius  in  several  suc- 
cessive actions.      But  Lucullus,  on  his  arrival, 
was  unable  to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithra- 
dates, in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops.    The  adversaries  of  Lucul- 
lus availed  themselves  of  so  favorable  an  occa- 
sion, and  a  decree  was  passed  to  transfer  to 
Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year, 
the  province  of   Bithynia    and  the    command 
against  Mithradates.    But  Glabrio  was  wholly 
incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  him  ;  on  ar- 
riving in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  province.    Mithra- 
dates meanwhile  ably  availed  himself  of  this 
position  of  affairs,  and  Lncullus  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  before  his  eyes,  without  be- 
ing able  to  stir  a  step  in  their  defence.    But  it 
was  still  more  galling  to  his  feelings  when,  in 
66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  command 
to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Ml""'''"'  law  to  supersede  both  him 
and  Glabrio.    Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his  tri- 
umph till  63,  in  oonsequenae  of  the  opposition 
of  nis  enemies.    He  was  much  courted  by  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  sought  in  LucuUus  a 
rival  and  antagonist  to  Pompey  ;   but,  instead 
of  putting  himself  prominently  forward  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  ne  soon  began  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  public  affairs,  and  devote  him- 
self more  and  more  to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury.    He  died  in  57  or  56.    Previous  to  his 
death  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  oomplete 
dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his  affairs 
was  confined  to  his  brother  Marcus.    The  name 
of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  oelebrated  for  the  lux- 
ury of  his  later  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithradates.     He    amassed  vast   treasures  in 
Asia;  and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after 
his  return  to   Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural 
taste  for  luxury,  together  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of   magnificence.    His  gardens  in  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  the  city  were  laid  out  in 
a  style  of  extraordinary  splendor ;  but  still  more 
remarkable  were  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis.    In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter,  with  its  parks,  fish-ponds,  <tc, 
he  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  cutting  through 
bills  and  rocks,  and    throwing    out    advanced 
works  into  the  sea.     So  gigantic,  indeed,  was 
the  soale  of  these  labors  for  objects  apparently 
so  insignificant,  that  Pompeycalled  him,  in  de- 
rision, tile  Roman  Xerxes.    His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate 
magnificence  :   a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  call- 
ed that  of  Apollo,  was  said  to  have  cost  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  denarii    Even  during  his  cam- 
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paigna  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  not  been 
forgotten ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  tu  the 
first  to  introduce  cherries  into  Italy,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Ceraaus  in  Pontus. 
LucuUus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  had  from  his  earliest  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.     He  col- 
lected a  valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to 
the  free  use  of  the  literary  public ;  ana  here  he 
himself  used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers and  literati,  and  would  enter  warmly 
into  their  metaphysical  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussions.   Hence  the  picture  drawn  by  Cicero 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Academics  was 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  from  the 
reality.    His  constant  companion  from  the  time 
of  bis  quaestorship  had  been  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  precepts  of  the 
Academic  school  of   philosophy,  to  which  he 
continued  through  life  to  be  attached.    His  pat- 
ronage of  the  poet  Archias  is  well  known.    He 
composed  a  history  of  the  Marsio  war  in  Greek. 
—4.  L.  or  M,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ser- 
vilia,  half-sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a  mere  child 
at  his  lather's  death.    His  education  was  super- 
intended by  Cato  and  Cioero.     After  Caesar's 
death  he  joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Philipm,  42.-6.  It,  brother  of 
No.  8,  was   adopted  by  M.  Tirentius  Varro 
Lucollub.    He  fought  wider  Sulla  in  Italy,  82  ; 
was  curule  sedile  with  bis  brother,  79 ;  praetor, 
17  ;  and  consul,  78.    After  his  consulship  he 
obtained  the  province  of  Macedonia.    He  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  Dardanians  and  Bessi, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube.    On  his 
return  to  Borne  he  obtained  &  triumph,  71.    He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of   the  aristocratical 
party.     He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of 
his  brother,  but  died*  before  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  49. 

LtJCtijIO.       Vid  TARQUDmjs. 

[Loons  occurs  frequently  in  appellations  of 
places,  from  connection  with  some  grove  in  the 
vicinity.  1.  L.  Angitls,  a  grove  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Marsi,  near  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  Vid 
Anqitu. — 2.  L.  Anoosn,  the  second  capital  of 
the  Vooontii,  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Narbouen- 
tis,  on  the  military  road  leading  from  Mediola- 
num  over  the  Cottian  Alps  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunumj 

Ludus.     Vid  Lydias. 

Lcqduninsis  Gai.ua.     Vid  Gallia. 

LooDCmiK  (Lugdunensis).  1.  (Now  Lyon), 
the  chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
(now  Saint)  and  the  Rbodanus  (now  Rhone),  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  fugitives 
from  the  town  of  Vienna,  further  down  the 
Rhone.  In  the  year  after  Caesar's  death  (B.C. 
48)  Lugdunum  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
L.  Munatioa  Flancus,  and  became  under  Au- 
gustus the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governor.  Being  situated 
on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  connected 
with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads,  which 
met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it  soon 
became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges 
from  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  but  it  was  burned 
down  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  It  was,  however, 
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soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance  till  AD.  197,  when  h  was 
plundered  and  the  greater  part  of  it  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers  of  Septimius  Severus,  after  his 
victory  over  his  rival  Albums  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town.  From  this  blow  it  never  re- 
covered, and  was  more  and  more  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  Vienna,  Lugdunum  possessed  • 
vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remains  may  still 
be  traced  for  miles,  a  mint,  and  an  imperial 
palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  born,  and  is 
which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperors  re- 
sided. At  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and  hen 
Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prizes 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ndicu 
lous  punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished. 
(Comp.  Juv,  L,  44.J .  Lugdunum  is  memorabl* 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  tht 
seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  ao 
count  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Christiana 
endured  here  in  the  Becond  snd  third  centuries. 
— 2.  L.  BatavOedm  (now  Zeyden),  the  ehief  town 
of  the  Batavi  Vid  Batavl — 8.  Convxn.ar.ijji 
(now  /Saint  Btrtrand  dt  Comminga),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Convenes  in  Aquitanis,  Vid  Co*- 
vinje. 

[Luouvalldm  (now  Carlitle\  a  place  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  near  the  wall  of  Hadrian.] 
Luna.     Vid  Sxlinx. 

Luna  (Lunensis :  now  Xwni),  an  Etruscan 
town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  originally  form- 
ed part  of  Liguria,  but  became  the  most  north- 
erly city  of  Etruria  when  Augustus  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  latter  country  as  far  a* 
the  Macra,  The  town  itself  was  never  a  place 
of  importance,  but  it  possessed  a  large  and 
commodious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
called  Luh^b  Portds  (now  Chdf  of  Bpeztia).  la 
B.C.  177  Luna  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
and  two  thousand  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  had  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonized  a  few  years  afterward.  Luna  was 
celebrated  for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes 
its  name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara. 
The  quarries  from  which  this  marble  was  ob- 
tained appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  was  extensively 
employed  in  the  public  buildings  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  wine  and  the  cheeses 
of  Luna  also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  :  some 
of  these  cheeses  are  said  to  have  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  ruins  of  Luna  are  few 
and  unimportant,  consisting  of  the  vestiges  of 
an  amphitheatre,  fragments  of  columns,  <to. 

Luna  Montis  {t6  rifa  TtXqvtit  op°f)..  *  range 
of  mountains  which  some  of  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  exist- 
ence is  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 
[LoNJt  Portcb.  Vid  Luna.] 
[Lux.*  Pkomontoricm  (StA^f  dxpov).  1.  A. 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  somewhat 
to  the  southeast  of  Luna. — 2.  A  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lusitania;  according  to  Ok- 
ert,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ointra,  but  accord- 
ing to  ethers,  Cap  Roceo  or  Caobveyro.] 
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LurascA  or  Lcpa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a 
she-wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Rom- 
ulus and  Renins.  In  some  accounts  she  is  iden- 
tified with  Acca  Lac&kctia,  the  wife  of  Fnus- 
tolus. 

Ltweecds,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  worshipped  by  the  shepherds  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  flocks  against  wolves.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill  there  had 
been  in  ancient  times  a  cave,  the  sanctuary  of 
Lupercus,  surrounded  by  a  grove,  containing  an 
altar  of  the  god  and  his  figure  clad  in  a  goat- 
skin, just  as  his  priests,  the  LupercL  The  Bo- 
mans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  witB  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests,  the 
Luperci,  vid  Did.  of  Ant,  art.  Lufbboalia  and 
Lcpeeci. 

[Lupkrcus,  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
whom  the  latter  occasionally  sent  his  orations  for 
revision.] 

Lpfia.      Vid  Luppia. 

Luflk  or  Lupflo,  a  town  in  Calabria,  between 
Brunduium  and  Hydruntum. 

LcpooCkoh  (now  Ladenbvrgt),  a  town  in 
Germany,  on  the  River  Nicer  (now  NedcarX 

LcrriA  or  LwIa  (now  Lippe),  a  navigable  riv- 
er in  the  northwest  of  Germany,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Wad  in  Westphalia,  and  on  which 
the  Romans  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 
The  River  Eliso  (now  Alme)  was  a  tributary  of 
the  Luppia,  and  at  the  confluence  of  these  two 
rivers  was  the  fortress  of  Aliso. 

Lores,  Rirrnica,  1.  P,  consul  with  I*  Ju- 
!ias  Caesar  in  B.O.  90,  was  defeated  by  the 
Warai,  and  slain  in  battle. — 2.  P,  tribune  of  the 
olebs  56,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristocra- 

?'  r.  He  was  praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at 
erracma  with  three  cohorts.  He  afterward 
crossed  over  to  Greece — S.  Probably  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  rhetorical  treat- 
ise in  two  books,  entitled  De  Mgurie  Sententia- 
rm  ct  Elocuiionit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  abridgment  of  a  work  by  Gorgias 
of  Athena,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  young  M. 
Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  undergone  many 
changes.  IU  chief  value  is  derived  from  the  nu- 
merous translations  which  it  contains  of  striking 
passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orators  now 
last  Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  Aquila  and 
Julias  Ruffinianus,  Lugd.  Bat,  1788,  reprinted  by 
Protseher,  Lips,  1881. 

Lcboo,  M.  AottdIos,  tribune  of  the  plebe  B.C. 
61,  the  author  of  a  law  on  bribery  (De  Ambitu). 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Em- 
press Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for 
tale,  and  he  derived  a  large  income  from  this 
wmrce.  . 

LcBcbms,  FabkicIcs.     Vid.  Fabeiciub. 
[Loscids  LAvnncs,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  the 
Bootemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  who  men- 
tions him  several  times  in  the  prologues  to  his 

fLcscus,  Actioios,  chief  magistrate  at  Fundi, 
ridiculed  by  Horace  on  account  of  the  ridiculous 
and  pompous  airs  he  gave  himself  when  Maecenas 
and  his  friends  passed  through  Fundi  in  their  cel- 
ebrated journey  to  Brundieium.1 

Lcairlsii,  Lusrriia.     Vid.  HxspaMU. 


[Losros  Qmxnis.     Vid.  Quietus.] 

LosOnks,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tngns. 

LutatIos  CatOlcs.     Vid  Catoxus. 

LotItids  Oeeoo.     Vid  Oeeco. 

LtTETiA,  or  more  commonly,  Lctitia  Pabx- 
siObux  (now  Parit),  the  capital  of  the  Parish' 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  was  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Sequana  (now  Seine),  and  was  connected 
with  the  banks  of  the  river  by  two  wooden 
bridges.  Under  the  emperors  it  became  a  place 
of  importance,  and  the  chief  naval  station  on  the 
Sequana.  Here  Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
AJD.  860. 

[Lcteva  (now  Lodhe),  a  city  of  the  Volesc 
Arecomici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis;  also  called 
forum  Neronit.~\ 

[Ldtia  (Aotrr/o),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  determined.] 

[Ltjtos  (Awoiof),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), who  frees  men  from  cares  and  anxiety.] 

Ltcabkttds  (AvKaoVrroc :  now  St  Oeorgef,  a 
mountain  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Pentelicus,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the 
northeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  Marathon.  It  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously, supposed  that  the  email  hill  north  of 
the  Pnyz  is  Lycabettns,  and  that  St  George  is 
the  ancient  Anchesmus. 

Ltosub  (Avxalor)  or  Lycxus,  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  northwest  of  Megalopolis,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  seea  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was 
hence  surnamed  Zycarue.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  this  god ;  and  here,  also,  was  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Lyoaa  (vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  «.  v.), 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lycatu,  because  he  was 
born  and  had  a  sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

Lycambks.     Vid  Aechilochcs. 

Ltcaon  (AvKaav).  1.  King  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus  by  Meliboea  or  Cyllcnc.  The  traditions 
about  Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different 
lights.  Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civilizer 
of  Arcadia,  who  built  the  town  of  Lycoeura, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
Lyeseus.  But  he  is  more  usually  represented 
as  an  impious  king,  with  a  large  number  of 
sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The 
god  was  recognized  and  worshipped  by  the 
Arcadian  people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder 
him ;  and,  in  order  to  try  if  he  were  really 
a  god,  served  before  him  a  dish  of  human  flesh. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  pushed  away  the  table  which 
bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the  place  where  this 
happened  was  afterward  called  Trapezus.  Ly- 
caon and  all  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were  killed  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets  Lyeaonii  Arc- 
tot,  Lycaonia  Arctot,  or  Zycaonia  Virgo,  or  by 
her  patronymic  Lyeaonit. — [2.  Ruler  in  Ly 
cia,  father  of  the  celebrated  Pandarus. — 8.  Son 
of  Priam  and  LaothoS,  was  taken  captive  by 
Achilles,  who  sold  him  in  Lemnos ;  he  escaped 
thence,  returned  to  Troy,  and  was  finally  stain 
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by  Achilles. — 1.  An  artisan  of  Coosu*  men- 
boned  in  the  jEaeid  (ix,  804)  as  having  made 
•  beautiful  sword  for  lulus,  which  he  gave  to 
Euryalns.1 

Lycaonia  ( \vKaovia  :  Avxuovcf :  part  of  Aa- 
ranum),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  un- 
der the  Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia,  but  considered  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers  the  southeastern  part  of 
Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatin,  on 
the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Cilicia 
Aspera,  on  the  southwest  by  Isauria  (which 
was  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  port  of  it)  and 
by  Phrygia  Paroreios,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Great  Phrygia.  Its  boundaries,  however,  va- 
ried much  at  different  times.  It  was  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  its  length  extending  in 
the  direction  of  northwest  and  southeast  Xen- 
opbon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes  its  width 
as  extending  east  of  Ioouium  (its  chief  city)  to 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
paraaangs,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
It  forms  a  table-land  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia,  deficient  in  good  wa- 
ter, but  abounding  in  flocks  of  sheep.  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  for  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Actt  of  the  A  pott  let  as  a  distinct  dialect 
They  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled  in 
archery.  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiocbus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  bad  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
partly  assigned  to  Eumenes  and  partly  govern- 
ed by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  An- 
tipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  conquer- 
ed by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death, 
in  EC.  25,  it  passed,  w:th  Galatia,  to  the  Ro 
mans,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Cappadocia.  Lycaonia  was  the  chief  scene  of 
the  labors  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles  (Act*,  xiv). 

[LtoabStus  (Avxupqrof),  brother  of  Mtean- 
dnus,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  the  successor  of  Poly- 
crates,  was  governor  of  Lemnos  under  the  Per- 
sians, and  died  in  this  office.] 

Lyckum  (to  Aixtiov),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  situated  southeast  of  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls,  and  just  above  the  River  Ilissus. 
Here  the  polemarch  administered  justice.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  plaoe  where  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught 

Lyoius  (Avxnor),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  Avxo;,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
mean  "  the  wolf-slayer ;"  others  from  Tivkti, 
light,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  "  the 
giver  of  light;'*  and  others,  again,  from  the 
country  of  Lycia. 

LYCJWira.     Vid.  Lycbkidus. 

LychnIodb,  more  rarely  LycunidIcm  or  Lych- 
m  (Aw^vioof,  Avxviiwv,  Av^vif  :  Av^viotor : 
now  Ackriia,  Ockrida),  a  town  of  Ulyricum,  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Deesaretii,  but  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  then- 
war  with  King  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  north 
bonk  of  the  Lake  LicBNrns  (Av;rvir<ror  ♦  Auj- 
niia  XtfB/i )  from  which  the  River  Drflo  rises. 
The  town  wot  strongly  fortified,  and  contained 
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many  springs  within  its  walls.    In  the  lliddW 

Ages  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings, 
and  was  called  AchrU  or  Ackriia,  whence  n> 
modern  name. 

Licit  (AvKia  :  Athuor,  Lycius :  now  Mri»\  a 
small  bnt  most  interesting  district  on  the  south 
side  of  Asia  Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean in  a  form  approaching  to  a  rough 
semicircle,  adjacent  to  parts  of  Caria  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  west  and  east,  and  on  the  north 
to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phrygia,  to  which, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  consid- 
ered to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  little  river  Glauous  and  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  northeast  by  the 
mountain  called  Climax  (the  northern  part  of 
the  same  range  as  that  called  Solyma),  and  on 
the  north  its  natural  boundary  was  the  Taurus, 
but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were  not  strictly 
defined.  The  northern  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  high  table- 
land, which  is  supported  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus,  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  called 
Solyma  (now  Taktalu-bagh),  which,  run  from 
north  to  south  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia, 
far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  southeastern 
promontory  of  Lycia,  colled  Sacrum  Promonto- 
rium  (now  Cape  Kkelidonia) ;  the  summit  of  this 
range  is  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  snow;*  the  southwestern 
and  southern  sides  of  this  table-land  are  formed 
by  the  range  called  Massicytus  (now  Attar 
Dagh,)  which  runs  southeast  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Xnnthas : 
its  summits  are  about  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  its  southern  side  descends  toward  the  sea 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold 
cliffs.    The  mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  com- 

Cleted  by  the  Crogus,  which  fills  up  the  space 
etween  the  western  side  of  the  Xanthus  and 
the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  forms  the  southwest- 
ern promontory  of  Lycia:  its  summits  arc  near- 
ly six  thousand  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  arc 
the  Xanthus  (now  Kchcn-Chai\  which  has  it* 
sources  in  the  table-land  south  of  the  Taurus, 
and  flows  fron*  north  to  south  between  the 
Crogus  and  Massicytus,  and  the  Limyrus,  which 
flows  from  north  to  south  between  the  Mnam 
cytus  and  the  Solyma  Mountains.  The  valleys 
of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the  terraces 
above  the  sea  in  the  south  of  the  country,  were 
fertile  in  corn,  wiue,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid 
cedars,  fire,  and  plane-trees:  saffron  also  was 
one  chief  product  of  the  land.  The  total  length 
of  the  coast,  from  Telmissus  on  the  west  to 
Phaselis  on  the  east,  including  all  windings,  is 
estimated  by  Strabo  at  ode  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia  (one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two geographical  miles),  while  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country*  as  the  chord  of 
this  arc,  is  about  eighty  geographical  miles  in 
length.  The  ^general  geographical  structure  of 
the  peninsula  of  Lycia,  as  connected  with  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor,  bears  no  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  itadf,  as 
connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia.  According  to 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  i 


•  According  to  auuiT  of  Iks  aaefeats  the  Tat 
fsa  st  this  nag*. 
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ancient  name  of  the  country  was  MilyaB  (^  Hi 
/Uw'r),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  (probably  of 
the  Syro- Arabian  race)  were  called  MUyee,  and 
afterward  Solymi:  subsequently  the  TermiUe, 
from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country;  and  lastly, 
the  Athenian  Lycos,  the  son  of  Pandion,  fled 
from  his  brother  JSgeus  to  Lycia,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who  gives  Lycia 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents  its 
chieftains,  Glauous  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Argos  ( jEolids)  ■  be 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  a  warlike  race,  inhab- 
iting the  mountains,  against  whom  the  Greek 
hero  Bellerophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  bis  rela- 
tive the  king  of  Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of 
Bellerophon  and  the  chimera,  Lycia  is  the 
scene  of  another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of 
the  Harpies  and  the  daughters  of  Pandarus; 
and  memorials  of  both  are  preserved  on  the 
Lycian  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Lycia  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Hellenic  race  (probably  from  Crete) 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  its  historical 
inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture 
jf  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were  pre- 
served in  the  district  in  the  north  of  the  country 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  80- 
lyma.  The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation 
they  have  in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  They 
ana  the  Cilicians  were  the  only  people  west  of 
the  Halys  whom  Crowns  did  not  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persians. 
Via.  Xanthus.  Under  the  Persian  empire  they 
must  have  been  a  powerful  maritime  people,  as 
they  furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Lycia  formed 
part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given  to  the  Rhp- 
dians.  It  was  soon  restored  to  independence, 
and  formed  a  flourishing  federation  of  cities, 
each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  KvKiupxns-  There  was  a  fed- 
eral council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
twenty-three  cities  of  the  federation,  in  which 
the  six  chief  cities,  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  three  votes  each, 
certain  lesser  cities  two  each,  and  the  rest  one 
each ;  this  assembly  determined  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarches,  as  well  as  the  judges 
and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissen- 
sions at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and 
the  eountry  was  united  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius to  the  province  ot'Pamphyh'a,  from  which 
it  was  again  separated  by  Theodosius,  who 
made  it  a  separate  province,  with  Myra  for  its 
capital.  Its  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing (yid  the  articles),  and  its  people  celebrated 
for  their  probity.  Their  customs  are  said  to 
have  resembled  those  both  of  the  Carians  and  of 
the  Cretans.  Respecting  the  works  of  art  found 
by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  vid  Xamthus. 

[Ltctdas  (AvkUtk),  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
council  of  the  five  hundred,  stoned  to  death  by 
Ida  fellow-citizens  because  he  advised  them  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  peaoe  offered  by  Mar- 
4ouua,  BC.  419.] 


LtoIds  (Ai/ctof).  1.  The  lycian,  a  tnrnamt 
of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an 
oracle.  Hence  the  Lyeu*  torta  are  the  re- 
sponses of  the  oracle  at  Patara  (Virg,  ^fik,  iv, 
346). — 2.  Of  Eleuthera  in  Bceotia,  a  distinguished 
statuary,  the  disciple  or  son  of  Myron,  flourished 
about  B.C.  428. 

LyookSdzs  (Amo/iTOq;).  1.  A  king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Soyros,  near  Kuboea, 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  dis- 
guised as  a  maiden  by  bis  mother  Thetis,  who 
was  anxious  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  Here  Achilles  became  by  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhos 
or  Neoptolemus.  Lycomedes  treacherously  kill- 
ed Theseus  by  thrusting  him  down  a  rook. — 2. 
A  celebrated  Arcadian  general,  was  a  native  of 
Mantinea,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Mega- 
lopolis, B.O.  870.  He  afterward  showed  great 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  formed  a  separate  alli- 
ance between  Athens  and  Arcadia  in  866.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  same  year,  on  his  return 
from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

[Lyoon  (Avkov).  1.  Son  of  Hippoooon,  slain 
by  Hercules. — 2.  A  Trojan,  slain  before  Troy 
by  Peneleus.1 

Lyoon  (Atncuv).  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  three  accusers  of 
Socrates,  and  prepared  the  case  against  him. 
When  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  condem- 
nation of  Socrates,  tbey  put  Meletus  to  death, 
and  banished  Anytfta  and  Lyoon. — 2.  Of  Troas, 
a  distinguished  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the 
disciple  of  Straton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  B.C.  272.  He 
held  that  post  for  more  than  forty-four  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  patronage  of  Attalus  and  Enmenes.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his 
skill  in  educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the 
boundaries  of  good  and  evil  (Be  Mnibut). — [8. 
A  celebrated  comic  actor  of  Scarphea,  who  per- 
formed before  Alexander  the  Great,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  on  one  occasion  a  present  of  ten 
talents.] 

[Lyoophontxs  (AvK<xj>6imic).  1.  Son  of  An- 
tophonus,  a  Theban,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Maeon,  lay  in  ambush  with  fifty  men  against 
Tydeus,  but  was  slain  by  him. — 2.  A  Trojan 
warrior,  slain  by  Teueer.] 

LvofipHaoM  (AvKoippav).  1.  Younger  son  o{ 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife  Me- 
lissa. For  details,  vid  Pebiandzb. — 2.  A  citizen 
of  Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  government 
of  the  nobles  and  established  a  tyranny  about 
B.C.  405.  He  afterward  endeavored  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and 
in  404  he  defeated  the  Larissasans  and  others  of 
the  Thessalians  who  opposed  him.  He  was 
probably  the  father  of  Jason  of  Pherae. — 8.  A 
son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phe- 
rsa,  in  whose  murder  he  took  part,  together  with 
his  sister  and  his  two  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and 
Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander's  death  the  pow- 
er appears  to  have  been  wielded  mainly  by  Ti- 
siphonus, though  Lyoophron  had  an  important 
share  in  the  government  Lyoophron  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Ttaipbo- 
nus,  but  in  852  be  was  obliged  to  surrendei 
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Pbera  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly. 
—4.  A  grammarian  ami  poet,  wu  a  native  of 
Ohalcis  in  Eubaea,  and  Uvea  at  Alexandrea,  un- 
der Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (B.0,  286-247),  who 
intnuted  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  oomio  poet*  in  the  Alexnndreao  library. 
In  the  execution  of  this  commission  Lyoophron 
drew  up  an  extensive  work  on  oomedy.  Noth- 
ing more  if  known  of  his  life.  Ovid  (IbU,  588) 
atatee  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  Aa  a 
poet,  Lyoophron  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  also  wrote  a  satyrio  drama.  But 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  the  Oattandra  or  Alabcmdra.  This  is 
neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
iambio  monologue  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  verses,  in  which  Oassandra  is 
made  to  prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  advent- 
ures of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  with 
numerous  other  mythological  and  historical 
events,  going  back  as  early  aa  the  fables  of  Io 
and  Europa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poet- 
ical merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of 
traditional  learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial. 
Its  author  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Obteure 
{pKOTiivocy  Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  ob- 
scurity alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  several  of  whom  wrote  comment- 
aries on  the  poem.  The  only  one  of  these 
works  which  survives  is  the  Scholia  of  Isaac 
and  John  Tsetses,  which  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  poem  itself.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Potter,  Oxon,  1S97,  folio ;  Reiohard,  Lips. 
1788,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  Bachmann,  Lips,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Liodpfius  (t  Avium  it&Xic :  ruins  at  Stout),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  Hermopolis  and  Ptolemais,  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  an  ^Ethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near 
it  by  a  pack  or  wolves. 

Lrcoa&A  (Avxupeta :  Awcoptif,  AvKupwc,  Av- 
Kopeirric ),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lycorea  (now  LiaJcway,  which  was  the  south- 
ern of  the  two  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Vid. 
Pabjmbsus.  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  surname 
of  Lyooreus.  _  The  town  Lyoorea  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  colonized  by  it 

LtcOris.     Vid.  Ctthxeis. 

Ltooiitab  ( AvKtyrac),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Polvbius  the  historian,  and  the  close 
friend  of  Philopoameo,  whose  policy  he  always 
supported.  He  is  first  mentioned,  in  BO.  189, 
as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ;  and 
his  name  ooours  for  the  last  time  in  168. 

LtoosOba  (AvKoaovpa :  AvKooovpeic :  now  Pa- 
UokrxBtU>avo*otSUBUrokattro,ne»TStala),tLtowD 
in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  northwest- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Lycams,  and  near  the  small 
rivet  Platan iston,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  town  in  Greece,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  Lyeaon,  the  son  of  Pelae- 

Lroros  (Avktoc:  Aimtot),  sometimes  called 
Ltttcs  (Avrrof  X  an  important  town  in  the  east 
of  Orate,  southeast  of  Cnoans,  was  situated  on 
a  height  of  Mount  Argsus,  eighty  stadia  from 
the  coast  Its  harbor  was  called  Cnersonesus. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
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island,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was) 
generally  oonsidoed  to  be  a  Spartan  cokey, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  then* 
bravery.  At  a  later  time  it  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Cnosians,  but  it  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era. 

Ltoorgob  (AvKovpyoe).  1.  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace.  He  is  famous 
for  his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and 
his  worship  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that  m 
order  to  escape  from  Lyaurgus,  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) leaped  into  the  sea,  where  be  was  kindly 
received  by  Thetis;  and  that  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king,  who  died 
soon  afterward,  hated  by  the  immortal  gods. 
This  story  has  received  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate 
that  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  on  his  expeditions, 
came  to  the  kingdom  of  Lycurgus,  out  was 
expelled  by  the  impious  king.  Thereupon  the 
god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  in  whioh  condition  he 
killed  his  son  Dryas,  and  also  hewed  off  one  of 
his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was  cutting  down 
vines.  The  country  now  produced  no  fruit; 
and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  killed, 
the  Edonians  carried  him  to  Mount  Pangssus, 
where  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  Ac- 
cording to  Sophocles  (Antig,  986),  Lycurgus 
was  entombed  in  a  rock — 2.  King  in  Arcadia, 
son  of  Aleus  and  Neoera,  brother  of  Cephuus 
and  Auge,  husband  of  Cleophile,  Eurynome,  or 
Antiooe,  and  lather  of  Ancieus,  Epoohus,  Am- 
phidamas,  and  Iasus.  Lycurgus  killed  Are- 
thous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a  club.  Lycurgus 
bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereuthalioo, 
his  sons  having  died  before  him. — 8.  Son  of 
Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  ot 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus. 
He  is  mentioned  among  those  whom  ./Eseulapius 
called  to  life  again  after  their  death. — 4.  King  of 
Nemea,  son  of  Pheres  and  Perielymene,  brother 
of  Admetus,  husband  of  Eurydioe  or  Amphithea, 
and  father  of  Opheltes. 

Ltcdbods.  1.  The  Spartan  legislator.  Of 
his  personal  history  we  nave  no  certain  infor- 
mation ;  and  there  are  such  discrepancies  re- 
specting him  in  the  ancient  writers,  that  many 
modern  critics  have  denied  his  real  existence 
altogether.  The  more  generally  received  ac- 
count about  him  was  as  follows :  Lycurgus  was 
the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother 
of  Polydectes.  The  latter  succeeded  his  father 
as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterward  died,  leaving 
his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious  woman 
proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  offspring 
if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented ;  but  when  she  had  gives) 
birth  to  a  son  (Charilaus),  be  openly  proclaimed 
him  king,  and  as  next  of  kin  acted  as  his  guard- 
ian. But,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious 
designs,  with  which  the  opposite  party  charged 
him,  Lycurgus  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  on  lust 
celebrated  travels,  which  have  been  magnified 
to  a  fabulous  extent  He  is  said  to  have  visit- 
ed Crete,  and  there  to  have  studied  the  wsad 
laws  of  Minos.  Next  be  went  to  Ionia  and 
Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  penetrated  into 
Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.    In  Ionia  ha  it) 
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■aid  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself; 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he 
introduced  into  the  mother  country.  The  re- 
turn of  Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all 
parties.  Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
licentiousness,  and  he  was  considered  as  the 
man  who  alone  could  cure  the  growing  diseases 
of  the  state.  He  undertook  the  task ;  yet,  be- 
fore he  set  to  work,  he  strengthened  himself 
with  the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and 
with  a  strong  party  of  influential  men  at  Sparta. 
The  reform  seems  not  to  hare  been  carried  al- 
together peaceably.  The  new  division  of  the 
land  among  the  citixens  must  have  violated 
many  prating  interests.  But  all  opposition 
was  overborne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  mil- 
itary and  civil,  was  remodelled.  After  Lycur- 
gus had  obtained  for  his  institutions  an  approv- 
ing oracle  of  the  national  god  of  Delphi,  he  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  the  people  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  his  laws  before  his  return. 
And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  Ins  life  in  vol- 
untary exile,  ki  order  that  his  countrymen  might 
be  bound  by  their  oath  tojpreaerve  his  consti- 
tution inviolate  forever.  Where  and  bow  he 
died  nobody  ouold  tell.  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but 
bis  spirit;  and  he  was  honored  as  a  god  at 
Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down 
to  the  latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is 
variously  given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  puce  it 
later  than  B.O.  826.  Lycurgus  was  regarded 
through  all  subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator 
of  Sparta,  and  therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  ascribed  to  him  as  their  author. 
We  therefore  propose  to  give  here  a  sketch  of 
the  Spartan  constitution,  referring  for  details  to 
the  Diet  of  Aniiq.;  though  we  must  not  imag- 
ine that  this  constitution  was  entirely  the  work 
of  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan  constitution  was 
of  a  mixed  nature :  the  monarchical  principle 
was  represented  by  the  kings,  the  aristocracy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  democratical  element  by 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  by 
their  representatives,  the  epbors.  The  kings 
had  originally  to  perform  the  common  functions 
of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war ;  but  in 
all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  course 
of  time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges 
they  retained  only  a  particular  branch  of  juris- 
diction, that  referring  to  the  succession  of  prop- 
erty. As  military  commanders,  they  were  re- 
stricted and  watched  by  commissioners  sent  by 
the  senate  ;  the  functions  of  high  priest  were 
curtailed  least,  perhaps  because  least  obnoxious. 
In  compensation  for  the  loss  of  power,  the  kings 
enjoyed  great  honors,  both  during  their  life  and 
after  their  death.  Still  the  principle  of  mon- 
archy was  very  weak  among  the  Spartans.  The 
powers  of  the  senate  were  very  important :  they 
bad  the  right  of  originating  and  discussing  all 
measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  popular  assembly;  they  had,  in 
conjunction  with  the  epbors,  to  watch  over  the 
doe  observance'  of  the  laws  and  institutions  ; 
and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
-without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For 
all  this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their 
office  for  life.  But  with  all  these  powers,  the 
ciders  formed  no  real  aristocracy.    They  were 


not  chosen  either  for  property  qualification  or 
for  noble  birth.  The  senate  was  open  to  the 
poorest  citizen,  who,  during  sixty  years,  had 
been  obedient  to  the  laws  and  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure  Doric  de- 
scent, formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every  Spar- 
tan of  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  unblemished 
character ;  only  those  were  excluded  who  had 
not  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to 
the  eyssitia.  They  met  at  stated  times,  to  de- 
cide on  all  important  questions  brought  before 
them,  after  a  previous  discussion  in  the  senate. 
They  bad  no  right  of  amendment,  but  only  that 
of  simple  approval  or  rejection,  which  was  given 
in  the  rudest  form  possible,  by  shouting.  The 
popular  assembly,  however,  had  neither  fre- 
quent nor  very  important  occasions  for  directly 
exerting  their  sovereign  power.  Their  chief 
activity  consisted  in  delegating  it;  hence  arose 
the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who  were  the 
representatives  of  the  popular  element  of  the 
constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every  char- 
acteristic feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and 
insignificance ;  but  at  the  end  they  engrossed 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  With  reference 
to  their  subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a 
most  decided  aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  part  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country,  under  name 
of  the  Period,  were  allowed,  indeed,  to  retain 
their  personal  liberty,  but  lost  all  civil  rights, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  a  rent  for 
the  land  that  was  left  them.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar 
to  the  villanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were 
called  Helott.  They  were  allotted  with  patches 
of  land  to  individual  members  of  the  ruling 
class.  They  tilled  the  land,  and  paid  a  fixed 
rent  to  their  matter*,  not,  as  the  perioaci,  to  the 
state.  The  number  of  these  miserable  creat- 
ures was  large.  They  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were  fre- 
quently put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invad- 
ers in  on  enemy's  country,  their  city  was  a 
camp,  and  every  man  a  soldier.  At  Sparta,  the 
citizen  only  existed  for  the  state ;  he  had  no 
interest  but  the  Btate's,  and  no  property  but 
what  belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitution,  that  all  citi- 
zens were  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
.portion  of  the  common  property.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  secure  to  the  commonwealth 
a  large  number  of  oitizens  and  soldiers,  free 
from  labor  for  their  sustenance,  and  able  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  warlike  exercises,  in 
order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
over  her  perioeoi  and  helots.  The  Spartans  were 
to  be  warriors,  and  nothing  but  warriors.  There- 
fore, not  only  all  mechanical  labor  was  thought 
to  degrade  them ;  not  only  was  husbandry  de- 
spised and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money,  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that 
Sparta  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and 
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literature  of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a 
Spartan  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  super- 
iuteuded  bis  education  in  the  minutest  points. 
This  was  not  confined  to  his  youth,  but  extend- 
ed throughout  his  whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or, 
as  they  were  colled  at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  com- 
mon meals,  may  be  regarded  as  an  educational 
institution ;  for  at  these  meals  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  were  discussed  and  political  ques- 
tions debated.  Tbe  youths  and  boys  used  to 
eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their  own  divi- 
sions.— 2.  A  Laoedomomau,  who,  though  Dot 
of  the  royal  blood,  was  cboseu  king  in  B.O. 
£20,  together  with  Agesipolis  IIL,  after  the 
death  of  Oleomenes.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
deposed  his  colleague  and  made  himself  sole 
sovereign,  though  under  the  control  of  the 
epbori.  He  carried  on  war  against  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon  and  the  Achnans.  He  died  about 
2 10,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself  tyrant 
— 8.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lycophroo,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobutadse, 
was  born  at  Athens  about  B.C.  896.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Iaocrates.  In  public  life 
he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  upright 
statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed 
Tamiat  or  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
held  this  office  each  time  for  five  years,  begin- 
ning with  887.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  office  with  such  ability  and  integrity,  that 
he  raised  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  talents.  One  of  his  laws  enacted  that 
bronze  statues  should  be  erected  to  jEechylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of 
their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lic archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a  success- 
ful accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  him- 
self was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he 
always  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies.  He 
died  while  holding  tbe  office  of  president  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  in  823.  A  fragment  of  an 
inscription,  containing  an  account  of  bis  admin- 
istration of  the  finances,  is  Btill  extant.  There 
were  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  extant  in  an- 
tiquity ;  but  only  one  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire, the  oration  against  Leocrates,  which  was 
delivered  in  880.  The  style  is  noble  and  grand, 
but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.  Tbe  oration 
is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators.  [Separately  by  A  G.  Becker,  Magde- 
burg, 1821 ;  and  by  Mffitzner,  Berlin,  1836.  The 
fragments  of  his  other  orations  are  collected 
by  Kiessling,  Lyeurgi  Deperd.  Oratt  FragmmUa, 
Halle,  1847.]     Vid  Demosthenes. 

Ltocs  (KvKot).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Oekenor  who  was  transferred  by  his 
father  to  the  islands  of  tbe  blessed.  By  Alcy- 
one, tbe  sister  of  Celteuo,  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  tbe  following. — 2. 
Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia,  and  brother  of  Nyo- 
teus.  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  married  the 
daughter  of  Nyctens,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Labdacus ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  Thebes  and  tbe  guardianship  of 
Labdaous  to  his  father-in-law.  Nyctens  after- 
ward fell  in  battle  against  Epopeus,  king  of  Si- 
cyon,  who  had  carried  away  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Antiope.  Lyons  succeeded  his  brother  in 
tbe  government  of  Thebes  and  in  the  guardian- 
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ship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered  the  keg. 
dom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had  grown  up. 
On  the  death  of  Labdacus,  soon  afterward,  Ly- 
ous again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
Laius,  the  son  of  Labdacus.  Lycos  marched 
against  Epopeus,  whom  he  put  to  death  (*> 
cording  to  other  accounts,  Epopeus  fell  in  qm 
war  with  Nyctens),  and  he  carried  away  Ant» 
pe  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated  with  the  great 
est  cruelty  by  Diroe,  the  wife  of  Lyons ;  in  re- 
venge for  which,  her  sons  by  Jupiter  (Zen), 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  afterward  put  to  dean 
both  Lycus  and  Dirce.  Vid.  Axphjox.— 8.  Son 
of  No.  2.  or,  according  to  others,  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  was  also  king  of  Thebes,  is 
the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus  attempted  to 
kill  his  wife  Megara  and  her  children,  but  vn 
afterward  put  to  death  by  Hercule&i — t.  Son  of 
Pandion,  and  brother  of  jEgeus,  Nisns,  sod 
Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  jfigeus,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Terauli,  which  wit 
called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honored  at 
Athens  as  a  hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  id 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  An^«ni«  in  Mee- 
senia.  He  is  sometimes,  also,  described  as  as 
ancient  prophet,  and  the  family  of  the  Lyoome- 
dee,  at  Athens,  traced  their  name  and  orkan 
from  him. — 5.  Son  of  Dascylus,  and  king  of  the 
Mariandynians,  who  received  Hercules  and  the 
Argonauts  with  hospitality. — [6.  A  companion 
of  ^Eneas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy :  he 
was  slain  by  Turaus  in  Italy.] — 7.  Of  Kbcgi- 
um,  the  father,  real  or  adoptive,  of  tbe  poet  Ly 
cophron,  was  an  historical  writer  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Lxoub  (Avxof ),  the  name  of  several  riven, 
which  are  said  to  be  so  called  from  tbe  impetu- 
osity of  their  current  1.  (Now  Kilij),  a  little 
river  of  Bithynia,  falling  into  tbe  sea  south  of 
Heraclea  Pontics, — 2.  (Now  Onmuneh-CM), 
a  considerable  river  of  Pontus,  rising  in  tbe 
mountains  on  the  north  of  Armenia  Manor,  and 
flowing  west  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria^-8. 
(Now  Ghoruk-Su),  a  considerable  river  of  Fhryg- 
ia,  flowing  from  east  to  west  past  Colosae  and 
Laodicea  into  the  Majander. — 4.  (Now  Nakr-d- 
KM),  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea 
north  of  Berytus. — 6.  (Now  Qrtat  Zab  or  Viy- 
Su),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in  the  mountain! 
on  tbe  south  of  Armenia,  and  flowing  south- 
west into  the  Tigris,  just  below  Larissa  (now 
Nimroud).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  at  the 
Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Ltdda  (r£  Avdoo,  h  AiOti :  now  Jjud),  a  town 
of  Palestine,  southeast  of  Joppa  and  northwest 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads 
which  lead  from  the  sea-eoast,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  soon  aft- 
er rebuilt,  and  called  Diospolis. 

[Ltds  (Ave?),  tbe  wife  or  mistress  of  the  post 
Aotimachus.  dearly  beloved  by  him  :  be  follow- 
ed her  to  Lydia,  but  she  appears  to  have  died 
early,  and  the  poet  sought  to  allay  his  grief  by 
the  composition  of  an  elegy,  which  he  named, 
from  her,  ZyttV.l 

Lf  dU  (Avdta :  Aviic,  Lydus),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula,  between  Mysia  on  tbe  north  aid 
Cana  on  the  south,  and  between  Phrygia  aa 
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Jbo  east  and  the  JEgean  Sea  on  the  west  Its 
Boundaries  varied  bo  much  at  different  times 
that  they  can  not  be  described  with  any  ap- 
proach to  exactness  till  we  oome  to  the  time 
of  the  Roman  rule  over  Western  Asia.  At  that 
time  the  northern  boundary,  toward  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sar- 
dene,  a  southwestern  branch  of  the  Phrygian 
Olympus ;  the  eastern  boundary,  toward  Phryg- 
ian was  an  imaginary  line  ;  and  the  southern 
boundary,  toward  Caria,  was  the  River  Mean- 
der, or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range 
of  mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Messo- 
gu  (now  Kattans  Dagh),  forms  the  northern 
margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Masander,  and  is  a 
northwestern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  From 
the  eastern  part  of  this  range,  in  the  southeast- 
em  comer  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to  the 
northwest,  and  runs  to  the  west  far  out  into  the 
Jigean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which 
k  called  Tmolus  (now  JCirilja  Jkftua  Dagh),  di- 
vides Lydia  into  two  unequal  valleys,  of  which 
the  southern  and  smaller  is  watered  by  the  Riv- 
er Catstek,  and  the  northern  forms  the  great 
phin  of  the  Hk&mds:  these  valleys  are  very 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus, 
especially,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  eastern  part  of  Lydia,  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Phrygia,  about  the  up- 
per course  of  the  Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is 
tn  elevated  plain,  showing  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  hence  called  Cataoecaumene  (Kara- 
itnavuivTJ).  In  the  boundaries  of  Lydia,  as  just 
described,  the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ionia 
is  included,  but  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in 
s  narrower  signification,  so  as  to  exclude  Ionia; 
In  early  times  the  country  had  another  name, 
Mooula  (Mjwii;,  Viawvia),  by  whioh  alone  it  is 
known  to  Homer ;  and  this  name  was  after- 
ward applied  specifically  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  port  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  it,  the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the 
northwestern  part  In  the  mythical  legends, 
the  common  name  of  the  people  and  country, 
Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived  from  Lydus,  the  son 
of  Atvs,  the  first  king.  The  Lydians  appear  to 
bare  been  a  race  closely  connected  with  the 
Cariaus  and  the  Mysians,  with  whom  they  ob- 
served a  common  worship  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  Oarius  at  Mylasa  :  they  also  prac- 
ticed the  worship  of  Cybele  and  other  Phrygian 
customs.  Amid  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The 
Lydian  monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sar- 
ds before  the  time  of  authentic  history,  grew 
up  into  an  empire,  under  whioh  the  many  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  River 
Hatys  were  for  the  first  time  united.  Tradition 
mentioned  three  dynasties  of  kings :  the  AtyS- 
<ht,  which  ended  (according  to  the  backward 
computations  of  chronologers)  about  RC.  1221  ; 
the  Heraclidas,  which  reigned  five  hundred  and 
five  yean,  dowL  to  716;  and  the  Mermnadte, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  down  to  656. 
Only  the  last  dynasty  can  be  safely  regarded 
at  historical,  and  the  fabulous  element  has  a 
huge  place  in  the  detail*  of  their  history :  their 


names  and  computed  dates  were :  (1.)  Groat, 
B.C.  716-678  ;  (2.)  Aanrt,  678-629;  (3.)  Sadt- 
ims,  629-617  ;  (4.)  Alyattes,  617-660  ;  (6.) 
OaaBDB,  660  (or  earlier)-546  ;  under  whose 
names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise  of  th9 
Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  over- 
throw by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kinjp,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilized,  industrious,  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, practicing  agriculture,  oommerce,  ana  man- 
ufactures, and  acquainted  with  various  arts ; 
and  exercising,  through  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  an  important  influence  on 
the  progress  of  Greek  civilization.  Among  the 
inventions  or  improvements  which  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  derived  from  them  were  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics ;  various 
processes  of  metallurgy;  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  which  the  Lydians  are  said  first 
to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the  gold  found 
on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pactolus ;  and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of 
music  called  the  Lydian,  and  the  form  of  the 
lyre  called  the  magadis.  ( Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq, 
art.  Mdsica.)  The  Lydians  had,  also,  public 
games  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
high  civilization,  however,  was  combined  with 
a  lax  morality,  and,  after  the  Persian  conquest, 
when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to  carry 
arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  by-word  for  ef- 
feminate luxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the 
Persians,  Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  second 
satrapy.  After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia 
belonged  first  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  uext 
(after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Groat  by  the 
Romans)  to  those  of  Fergamus,  and  so  passed, 
by  the  bequest  of  Atlalus  HL,  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia. 

LydiIdes  (Ai/diadflf),  a  citizen  of  Megalopo- 
lis, who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised 
himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city 
about  R0.  244.  In  234  he  voluntarily  abdica- 
ted the  sovereignty,  and  permitted  Megalopolis 
to  join  the  Achrean  league  as  a  free  state. 
He  was  elected  several  times  general  of  the 
Achamn  league,  and  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  Arotus.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Cleome- 
nes,  226. 

Lydlas  or  Ludias  (Aviiac,  Ion.  AviciK,  Aov 
Aiaf :  now  J£aras>f)ak  or  Mavronero),  a  river  in 
Macedonia,  rises  in  Eordsea,  passes  Edessa, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  lake  on  which 
Pella  is  situated,  falls  into  the  Axius  a  short 
distance  from  the  Thermoic  Gulf,  In  the  up- 
per port  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  Eordamn 
River  (fEopdainoc  jroro^of)  by  Arrian.  Herodo- 
tus (viL,  127),  by  mistake,  makes  the  Lydias 
unite  with  the  Haliacmon,  the  latter  of  which 
is  west  of  the  former. 

Lydus  (Audof),  son  of  Atys  and  Collithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrbenus,  said  to  have  been  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lydds,  Joannes  Laursntics,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Ly- 
dus or  the  Lydian),  in  A.D.  490.  He  held  va- 
rious public  offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  He  wrote,  1.  Uepl  firp/uv  ovyypafrj,  D* 
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Meiuitnu  liber,  of  which  there  are  two  epito- 
bub,  or  summaries,  and  a  fragment  extant  2. 
Tlcplufix""'  "■  r-  *■>  D*  Magtitratibut  Reipublicce 
Romano.  8.  CLepl  iwrni/ieidv,  De  Otlenht.  The 
work  De  Mentibut  is  an  historical  commentary 
on  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an  account  of  the 
various  festivals,  derived  Trom  a  great  number 
of  authorities,  most  of  which  have  perished. 
Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious  work,  the 
larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  shorter 
one  by  Maximus  Planudes.  The  work  De  Ma- 
gietratibu*  was  thought  to  have  perished,  but 
was  discovered  by  Villoisou  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of 
these  works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1887. 

LyodIios  (Avyda/uf).  1.  Of  Naxoe,  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  con- 
quered the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the 
chief  power  in  the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistra- 
tus  in  his  third  return  to  Athens ;  but,  during 
his  absence,  his  enemies  seem  to  have  got  the 
upper  hand  again;  for  Pisistratus  afterward 
subdued  the  island,  and  made  Lygdamis  tyrant 
of  it,  about  B.C.  640.  In  682  he  assisted  Poly- 
crates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny  of  Saraos.— 2. 
Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus, 
the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Hal- 
icarnassus, the  sou  of  Pisindelis,  aud  the  grand- 
son of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodotus  is 
•aid  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
bis  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygda- 
mis. 

LtgIi  or  LigIi,  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  the  modern  Siletia  and  Poeen,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgtindiones  on  the  north,  the 
Goths  on  the  east,  the  Bastams  and  Osi  on  the 
west,  and  the  Marsingi,  SUinga),  and  Semnones 
on  the  south.  They  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manimi, 
Duni,  Elysii,  Burii,  Arii,  Naharvali,  and  Helve- 
oonaj.  They  first  appear  in  history  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Marcomannic  league  formed 
by  Maroboduus  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  In  the  third  century  some  of  the 
Lygii  migrated  with  the  Burgundians  westward, 
and  settled  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Rhine. 

[Ltoixos  (Avyivof),  a  river  of  Thrace  in  the 
territory  of  the  Triballi,  emptying  into  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxiuus.] 

[Ltiiax  (At>ua£),  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
west of  Arcadia,  which  empties  into  the  Neda 
near  PhigalSa.] 

Lyxcestis  (Ai)y/cj7<m'c),  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia,  north  of  the  Barer  Erigon, 
and  upon  the  frontiers  of  Dlyria.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  Ltncestje,  were  Ulyrians,  and  were 
originally  an  independent  people,  who  were 
governed  by  their  own  prinoes,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadce. 
The  Lynoestss  appear  to  have  become  subject 
to  Macedonia  by  a  marriage  between  the  roy- 
al families  of  the  two  countries.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  country  was  Ltncub  (Ji  Avyxoc ), 
though  Hebaolka,  at  a  later  time,  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lynous  was  a 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
as  intoxicating  as  wine.    (Or,  Met,  xv,  829.) 

Ltmcxus  (  Avyuvf).    1.  One  of  the  fifty  sons 
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of  JSgyptos,  whose  life  was  saved  by  his  wife 
Hypermnettra,  when  all  his  other  brothers  were 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  then- 
wedding  night  Vid.  JDoTrrna.  Danaus  there- 
upon kept  Hypemmestra  in  strict  confinement, 
but  was  afterward  prevailed  upon  to  give  her 
to  Lynceus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Argos,  According  to  a  different  legend,  Lyn- 
ceus slew  Danaus  and  all  the  sisters  of  Hyperm- 
Destra  in  revenge  for  his  brothers.  Lyneens 
was  succeeded  as  king  of  Argos  by  his  sen 
Abas. — 2.  Son  of  Apharens  and  Areoe,  and 
brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
famous  for  his  keen  sight  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Calydouian  hunters,  and  was 
slain  by  Pollux  For  details  respecting  his 
death,  vid.  p.  266,  b. — [8.  A  Trojan,  companion 
of  ./Eneas,  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.}— 4.  Of  Sa- 
moa, the  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  broth- 
er of  the  historian  Duns,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Menander,  and  his  rival  in  comic  poetry.  He 
survived  Menander,  upon  whom  be  wrote  a 
book.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  distin- 
guished as  a  grammarian  and  historian  than  as 
a  comic  poet 

Ltkocs,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Sicily,  endeavored  to  murder  Triptole- 
mus,  who  came  to  him  frith  the  gifts  of  Geres 
(Demeter),  but  he  was  metamorphosed  by  the 
goddess  into  a  lynx. 

[Ltmoos  (Aiyxoc),  capital  of  LyooestU.  Fid 
Lynokbtis.] 

LtboSa.  or  LvBif.im  (Avpneia,  Avpraov),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on.  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name. 

Lyenkssto  (AvpvtiaadcX  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Homer :  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

Ly8An»«»  (Avffavopof),  a  Spartan,   was    of 
servile  origin,  or,  at  least,  the  offspring  of  a 
marriage  between  a  freeman  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition.    He  obtained  the  citueaebip, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Spartan  generals  and  diplomatists.    In  B.C 
407,  he  was  sent  out  to'  succeed  Orateaippidas 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet  off  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  '    He  fixed   his  bead-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained  great  influence,  not 
only  with  the  Greek  cities,  but  also  with  Cyras, 
who  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
pay  his  sailors.    Next  year,  406,  he  was  «ne- 
ceeded  by  Callicratidas.    In  one  year  the  rep- 
utation and  influence  of  Lysander  had  become 
so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians'  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
The  Laoedasmonian  law,  however,  did  not  al 
low  the  office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the 
same  person  ;  and,  accordingly,  Araons  was  seat 
out  in  405  as  the  nominal  commander-in-ehief, 
while  Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  Hie  so 
preme  direction  of  affairs,  had  the  title  of  vice- 
admiral  (bntorofavf).    In  this  year  be  brought 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off 
jEgoepotami.    Only  eight  Athenian  ships  made 
their  escape  under  the  command  of  Conon.    Ha 
afterward  sailed  to  Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of 
404  the  city  capitulated ;  the  long  walls  and 
the"  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  were  destroyed. 
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■ad  an  oUgarohic&l  form  of  government  estab- 
lished, known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rant*. Lysander  was  now  by  far  tbe  moat  pow- 
erful man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
lingmshed  tbe  Spartan  eommanderB  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  exploits  should  be  cele- 
brated by  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time. 
He  always  kept  the  poet  Chcerilus  in  his  ret- 
inue, and  his  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilo- 
ebus,  Anti  machos  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus 
of  Heracles.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to 
whom  Greek  cities  erected  altars  as  to  a  god, 
offered  sacrifices,  and  celebrated  festivals.  His 
power  and  ambition  caused  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment uneasiness,  and,  accordingly,  the  eph- 
ors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor,  to  which  he 
had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years  kept  him 
without  any  public  employment  On  the  death 
of  Agis  II  in  397,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition 
to  Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter. 
He  did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude 
he  had  expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  tbe  council,  thirty  in  number,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  new  king  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia  in  896.  Agesilaus  purposely 
thwarted  all  his  designs,  and  refused  all  the 
favors  which  he  asked.  On  his  return  to  Spar- 
ta, Lysander  resolved  to  bring  about  tbe  change 
he  bad  long  meditated  in  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, by  abolishing  hereditary  royalty,  and  mak- 
ing the  throne  elective.  He  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  gods  in 
favor  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried  in  suc- 
cession the  oracles  of  Delphi  Dodooa,  and  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  Amnion,  but  without  success.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt 
act,  and  his  enterprise  wos  out  short  by  his 
death  in  the  following  year.  On  the  breaking 
eat  of  the  Boeotian  war  in  896,  Lysander  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  one  army  and  the  king 
Fausanias  at  the  head  of  another.  Lysander 
marched  against  Hahartsns,  and  perished  in  battle 
under  the  walls,  895. 

Ltukdba  (Avauvdpa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydiee,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his 
death  to  Agatbocles,  the  son  of  Lytimachus. 
After  the  murder  of  her  second  husband,  B.O. 
884  (rid.  Aoatboolks,  No.  8),  she  fled  to  Asia, 
and  besought  assistance  from  Seleueus.  The 
latter,  in  consequence,  marched  against  Lysim- 
achus,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle,  281. 

LtsanIas  (Avoaviac).  1.  Tetrareh  of  Abi- 
lene, was  put  to  death  by  Antony  to  gratify 
Cleopatra,  B.O.  86.-2.  A  descendant  of  the  last, 
who  was  tetrareh  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when 
ear  Saviour  entered  upon  his  ministry  (Luke, 
SL.1). 

[  LtsahIas  (Kvoeoiaf),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
of  Cyrene,  author  of  a  work  irepi  'laptonotuv. 
Snidas  speaks  of  him  as  the  instructor  of  Era- 
tosthenes.] 

[LnuDcs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Ath- 
ena, bob  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Pbtedrus, 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  attacks  his  ap- 
pointment by  Antony  as  a  judge.] 

IiXal*»(A  vaiofX    1,  An  AtSo  orator,  was  born 


at  Athens  B.C.  468.  -He  was  the  son  of  Oepba- 
lus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  tak- 
en up  his  abode  at  Athens  on  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lysias  and  his 
brothers  joined  tbe  Athenians  who  went  as  col- 
onists to  Thurii  in  Italy,  448.  He  there  com- 
pleted his  education  under  the  instruction  of  two 
Syracusans,  Tisiaa  and  Nicias.  He  afterward 
enjoyed  great  esteem  among  the  Thurinns,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  city.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian* 
in  Sicily,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  par- 
ty from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  tbe  Athenians. 
He  now  returned  to  Athens,  411.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404),  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  government,  his  (large 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  -was  thrown 
into  prison  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at 
Megara.  He  joined  Thrasybulus  and  the  ex- 
iles, and,  in  order  to  render  them  effectual  as- 
sistance, he  sacrificed  all  that  remained  of  his 
fortune.  He  gave  the  patriots  two  thousand 
drachmas  and  two  hundred  shields,  and  engaged 
a  band  of  three  hundred  mercenaries.  Thrasyb- 
ulus procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise,  which 
be  had  not  possessed  hitherto,  since  he  was  the 
son  of  a  foreigner;  but  be  was  afterward  de- 
prived of  this  right  because  it  had  been  confer- 
red without  a  probuleuma.  Henceforth  he  lived 
at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself,  a* 
it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Lysias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations,  and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his 
name,  the  ancient  critics  reckoned  two  hund- 
red and  thirty  as  genuine.  Of  these,  thirty-five 
only  are  extant,  and  even  some  of  these  are  in- 
complete, and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  hi* 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athens.  The  only  out 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Era 
tosthenee,  403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tht 
best  specimens  of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  an- 
cient writers  agreed  that  his  orations  were  dis- 
tinguished by  grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is 
always  clear  and  lucid,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  striking  and  true  to  life.  The  orn 
tions  of  Lysias  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators.  Vid.  Demostbehxs.  The 
best  separate  editions  are  by  Foertscb,  Lips, 
1829 ;  and  by  Franx,  Monao.,  1881. — [2.  One  of 
the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  the  Ar- 
ginusffi  islands :  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  was 
accused  of  having  neglected  to  carry  off  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.— 8.  A  general  and  minister  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  was  charged  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  but  his  armies 
were  totally  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus ;  be 
subsequently  compelled  Maccabceus  to  retire  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  shut  him  up,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  his  rival,  Philip,  made  him  grant  the 
Jews  favorable  terms.  Lysias  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  prince  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  opposed,  and  was  by  him  put  to 
death.] 

[Ltsiclks  (Awrurtifc).*    1.  Sent  out  by  the 
Athenians  with  four  colleagues,  in  oonucand  of 
twelve  ships,  f<r  raising  money  among  the  al- 
lies, B.C  428.    He  was  attacked,  in  an  expedt- 
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tlon  up  tbe  plain  of  tbe  Mnsander,  by  some  Oa- 
rians  and  Samians  of  Ansa,  and  fell,  with  many 
of  hi»  men. — 2.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Chceronen,  B.C. 
888,  was  subsequently  condemned  to  death  on 
the  accusation  of  tbe  orator  Lycurgue.] 

LtsimaohIa  or  -8a  (  Awttftaxia,  Avaifidxeia : 
Avat/iaxtvc).  1.  (Now  Sktemil,)  an  important 
town  on  the  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  and 
on  tbe  isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sooeeus  with  tbe  main  bind,  was  founded  B.O. 
809  by  Lysimachus,  wbo  removed  to  bis  new 
city  the  greater  part  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Cardia.  It  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Thracians,  but  was 
restored  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Under  the 
Romans  it  greatly  declined  ;  but  Justinian  built 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  spot,  which  be  called 
Hxxamilicm  ('E£cyu/Uoi>),  doubtless  from  tbe 
width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which  name  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Middle  Ages. — 2.  A  town  in  tbe 
southwest  of  jEtoha,  near  Pleuron,  situated  on  a 
lake  of  tbe  some  name,  which  was  more  ancient- 
ly called  Hydra. 

Lybimachcs  (Awi/iaxof),  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  but  of  mean  origin,  bis  father  Agatb- 
ocles  baring  been  originally  a  Penest  or  serf  in 
Sicily.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  un- 
daunted courage,  as  well  as  for  bis  great  activ- 
ity and  strength  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q. 
Curtius  that  Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syr- 
ia, had  killed  a  lion  of  immense  size  single- 
handed  ;  and  this  ch-oumstanoe  that  writer  re- 
gards as  the  origin  of  a  fable  gravely  related  by 
many  authors,  that,  on  account  of  some  offence, 
Lysimachus  had  been  shut  up  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander in  tbe  same  den  with  a  bon ;  but,  though 
unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  destroying  tbe  ani- 
mal, and  was  pardoned  by  the  king  in  consid- 
eration of  bis  courage.  In  tbe  division  of  the 
provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C. 
828),  Thrace,  and  tbe  neighboring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube,  were  assigned  to  Lysima- 
chus. For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  war  with  the  warlike  barbarians  that  border- 
ed his  province  on  the  north.  At  length,  in  815, 
be  joined  tbe  league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
and  Oassander  had  formed  against  Antigonus, 
but  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  war 
for  some  time.  In  806  he  took  tbe  title  of  king, 
when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Cassander.  In  802  Lysimachus 
crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigo- 
nus, while  Seleucus  also  advanced  against  the 
latter  from  tbe  East  In  801  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus  effected  a  junction,  and  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  at  Ipsus  over  Antigonus  and  his 
son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on  the  field, 
and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive.  The  con- 
querors divided  between  them  the  dominions 
of  tbe  vanquished,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  for 
his  share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
from  the  Hellespont  and  the  jEgean  to  the  heart 
of  Phrygia.  In  291  Lyshnaobus  crossed  the 
Danube  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Getse  ;  but  be  was  reduced  to 
tbe  greatest  distress  by 'want  of  provisions,  and 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  with  his 
whole'  army.  Dromichartes,  king  of  the  Get», 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  re- 
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stored  him  to  liberty.  In  288  Lynmaehut  mitsl 
with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Pyrrhus  ■  a  tm 
mon  league  against  Demetrius,  who  bad  for 
some  years  been  in  possession  of  Mseedooh, 
and  was  now  preparing  to  march  into  Asa 
Next  year,  287,  Lya.maehus  and  Pyrrtrai  » 
vaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned 
by  bis  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  obtained 
possession  of  tbe  Macedonian  throne,  out  at 
was  expelled  by  Lysimachus  in  286.  Lyam- 
achus  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  doom 
ions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of  the  hW 
donian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  vast  dominions  till  shortly 
before  his  death.  His  downfall  was  occamwd 
by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife  AraooS, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  bated  her 
step-eon  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  folio  ac- 
cusations, induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  mindi 
of  bis  subjects  ana  many  cities  of  Asia  broke 
out  into  open  revolt  Lysandra,  the  widow  of 
Agathocles,  fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  who  forthwith  invaded  the  dominion) 
of  Lysimachus.  Tbe  two  monarch*  met  in  tbe 
plain  of  Corns  (Corupedion),  and  Lyeimsehoj 
fell  to  tbe  battle  that  ensued,  B.C.  281.  He  to 
in  bis  eightieth  year  at  the  time  of  hie  death. 
Lysimachus  founded  Ltbimachu,  on  tbe  Hel- 
lespont, and  also  enlarged  and  rebuilt  many  other 
dues. 

LtsimelU  (Ji  AvoipiXua  M/M))>  *  mE"'1  Detr 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  u  tbe 
marsh  more  anciently  called  Syraco,  from  which 
tbe  town  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  hare  denied  He 
name. 

Ly&Ik&£  (Avewoii :  now  A  felon  f),  a  torn  in 
Pisidia,  south  of  tbe  Lake  Ascania. 

Lybifpcs  (AwH»r?ror).  1.  Of  Sicyou,  one  of  (he 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  eoa- 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  Originally 
a  simple  workman  in  bronze  {Jabcr  arariia),  be 
rose  to  the  eminence  which  he  afterward  ob- 
tained by  tbe  direct  study  of  nature.  He  re- 
jected the  hut  remains  of  the  old  eonvenuontl 
rules  which  the  early  artists  followed.  In  bk 
imitation  of  nature  the  ideal  appears  almost  to 
have  vanished,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  he  aimed  to  idealize  merely  hmm 
beauty.  He  made  statues  of  gods,  it  is  troe; 
but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his  favorite  subject 
was  tbe  human  hero  Hercules  ;  while  his  por- 
traits seem  to  have  been  tbe  chief  foundation 
of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippus  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  They  were  almost  all, 
if  not  all,  in  bronze ;  inconsequence  of  which,  none 
of  them  are  extant  He  made  statues  of  Alex- 
ander at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  many  auto* 
ent  positions.  Alexander's  edict  is  well  k00*"; 
that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  snd 
no  one  make  his  statue  but  Lysippus.  T*wn*"' 
celebrated  of  these  statues  was  that  in  which 


Alexander  was  represented  with  a  lance,  l 
waa  considered  as  a  sort  of  companion  to  the 
picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt,  by 
ApeUes.— [2.  A  Lacedeemonian,  harmost  fors 
time  at  Epitalium  in  Elis :  be  devastated  the 
Elean  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
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,  B.O.  899.— 8.  An  Arcadian,  a  comic  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  gained  the  first  prize  BO. 
484:  a  few  fragments  of  bis  comedies  are  pre- 
lerred  in  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic  Graae.,  vol.  L, 
p.  421-3,  edit  minor.] 

Lrsn  (Avoir),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  perseou- 
noa  of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whom 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

J,  rem,  a  river  of  Oai  ia,  only  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii,  16). 

Ltsotkatus,  of  Sieyon,  the  brother  of  Lysip- 
pns,  was  a  statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
nakiog  of  portraits.  He  was  the  first  who  took 
a  cast  of  the  human  face  in  gypsum ;  and  from 
this  mould  he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it 


[Ltso.  1.  A  Sicilian  of  rank  at  Lilybceum, 
plundered  by  Verres  while  prater  of  Sicily  in 
B.C  73-71. — 2.  A  native  of  Patrts,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero's,  who  intrusted  to  his  care 
Tullins  Tiro  during  his  illness  at  that  place: 
when  Lyso  subsequently  visited  Borne,  he  re- 
ceived great  attention  from  both  Tiro  and  Ci- 
eero.] 

Ltstea  (7  Avcrpa,  ril  Avarpa  :  ruins  probably 
at  Kandagh,  called  Bin  Bir  Kiliueh),  a  city  of 
Lvoaouia,  on  the  confines  of  Isauria,  celebrated 
is  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  {Acts,  xiv.). 


Mao*  (Moxcu).  1.  A  people  on  the  eastern 
vast  of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  Muscat. — 
1  Ad  inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syr- 
ticvthat  is,  the  part  of  Northern  Africa  between 
tfieSyrtes. 

Maoalla,  a  town  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Brut- 
bum,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a 
auctuary  of  Philoctetea. 

Maoak  or  MaoAbbob  (Mo/tap  or  Maxapevr). 
I.  Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacas)  and  Rhodos,  fled 
from  Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of 
Tfoagee.— 2.  Son  of  jEolus.  Vid.  Oamao*— 
L  Son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  also  called  Merme- 
ras  or  Mormorua. — [4.  One  of  the  Lapithte,  slew 
the  centaur  Erigdupus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirith- 
nav. — t.  Of  Nericus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
CTvsses.] 

Msoisft  (Maxapta),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Deiamra. 

MtciJBit  (tlaKapia).  A  poetical  name  of  sev- 
eral islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
—%  Aa  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabieus  (now  Red  Sta),  off  the  coast  of  the 
Troglodyte. 

Macakius  (ItMuptoc),  a  Spartan,  was  one  of 
the  three  commanders  of  tie  Peloponnesiau 
force  sent  to  aid  the  jEtolians  in  the  reduction 
of  Nanpactue,  BC.  426,  which,  however,  was 
saved  by  Demosthenes ;  he  was  afterward  slain 
*t  the  battle  of  Olpn. 

aUocABjti  (Majuco&aioi),  the  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Mac- 
cabeus, a  surname  which  be  obtained  from  his 
glorious  victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  makkab, 
*  a  hammer.")  They  were  also  called  Atamo- 
•mi  (' tuiafiuvaioi),  from  Asamonnus,  or  Ghas- 
■mo,  the  greatgrandfather  of  Mnttathina,  the 


father  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  or,  in  a  shorter 
form,  Atmonai  or  Hatmonia.  This  family  first 
obtained  distinction  from  the  attempts  which 
were  made  by  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
introduce  the  Greek  religion  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Judtea.  Antiochus  published  an  edict, 
which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  through- 
out his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a  town  not  far 
from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who 
had  five  sons  in  the  vigor  of  their  days,  John, 
Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When 
the  officer  of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  but  with  his  own  hand  struok  dead 
the  first  renegade  who  attempted  to  offer  sacri- 
fice on  the  heathen  altar.  He  then  put  to  death 
the  king's  officer,  and  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  his  five  sons  (B.C.  167).  Their  number* 
daily  increased ;  and  as  opportunities  occurred 
they  issued  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  cut 
off  detachments  of  the  Syrian  army,  destroyed 
heathen  altars,  and  restored  in  many  places  the 
synagogues  and  the  open  worship  of  the  Jewii'i 
religion.  Within  a  few  months  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Modin  had  grown  into  a  war  for  national 
independence.  But  the  toil*  of  such  a  war 
were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of  Mattathias, 
who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolt,  leaving 
the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  third  son.  1.  Ju- 
das, who  assumed  the  surname  of  MaecabsBua, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  tho 
war  with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with 
which  it  had  been  commenced.  After  meeting 
with  great  success,  be  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  forces  of  Demetrius  L  Soter,  160. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  broth- 
er,— 2.  Jonathan,  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
Jewish  independence  with  equal  vigor  and  suc- 
cess, and  became  recognized  as  high-priest  of 
the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Tryphoo, 
the  minister  of  Antiochus  VL,  who  treacher- 
ously got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jonathan 
was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  hie 
brother, — 8.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate 
of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  gov- 
ernment the  country  became  virtually  independ- 
ent of  Syria.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in- 
law  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Jericho,  together 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Judas  and  Mattathias,  135. 
His  other  son,  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  escaped,  and 
succeeded  his  father.— 4.  Joannes  Hyrcanus  J. 
was  high-priest  135-106.  He  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  independent  monarch.  Vid  Hybca- 
nus. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobu- 
lus  L — 5.  Abibtobulcs  L,  was  the  first  of  the 
Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title,  which 
was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a  year,  106-105.  Vid.  Abib- 
tobulus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, — 
6.  Alexander  Jannjeos,  who  reigned  105-78. 
Vid.  Alexander,  p.  42,  b.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow, — 7.  Alexandra,  who  appointed 
her  son  Hyrcanus  II.  to  the  priesthood,  and  held 
the  supreme  power  78-69.  On  her  death  in  the 
latter  year,  her  son, — 8.  Htrcanus  IX,  obtained 
the  kingdom,  69,  but  was  supplanted  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  by  bis  brother, — 9.  Aaw- 
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tOBtn.os  IX,  who  obtained  the  throne  68.  Vld. 
Awbtoboxcs.  For  the  remainder  of  the  history 
of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  tit  A  Htboanos  II. 
and  HiaoDis  L 

MaokdSnIa.  (Mwceiovia  :  Mcueeoove;),  a  coun- 
try in  Europe,  north  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  King 
Macedon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Thyia,  a 
daughter  of  Deucalion.  The  name  first  occurs 
in  Herodotus,  but  its  more  ancient  form  appears 
to  have  been  Mac&Cta  (Maiterto) ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, tiie  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
Maeeia.  The  country  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  named  Emathia.  The  boundaries  of 
Macedonia  differed  at  different  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Maeedon.it  desig- 
nated only  the  country  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  River  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were  on  the 
south  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Thessiily  and  Epirus, 
on  the  east  the  River  Strymon,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  north  and  west  B- 
lyria  and  Pasonia,  from  which  it  was  divided  by 
no  well-defined  limits.  Macedonia  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  oonquests  of  Philip.  Ha  added 
to  his  kingdom  Pawnia  on  the  north,  so  that  the 
mountains  Soordus  and  Orbelus  now  separated 
it  from  Moasia ;  a  part  of  Thrace  ou  the  east  as 
far  as  the  River  Nestus,  which  Thracian  district 
was  usually  called  Macedonia  adjecta  ;  the  pen- 
insula Chalcidioe  on  the  south ;  and  on  the 
west  a  part  of  Dlyria,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Lych- 
nitis.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans,  B.C. 168,  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another :  1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a  part  of  Thrace  east 
of  the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebrus,  and  also 
including  the  territory  of  Heraclea  Sintica  and 
Bisaltice,  west  of  the  Strymon;. the  capital  of 
this  district  was  Amphipolis.  2.  The  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive 
of  those  parts  already  named,  but  including 
Chaloidice;  the  capital  Thessaloniea.  8.  The 
country  between  the  Axius  and  Peneus;  the 
capital  Pella.  4.  The  mountainous  oountry  in 
the  west;  the  capital  Pelagonia.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Achnans  in  146,  Macedonia 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  and  Thes- 
saly  and  Ulyria  were  incorporated  with  it;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  district  east  of  the  Nestus 
was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended 
from  the  JEgsean  to  the  Adriatic  Seas,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Aohaia. 
It  was  originally  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  it 
was  made  by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Ctesar ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Claudius.  Macedonia  may  be  described  as 
a  large  plain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Through  thin  plain,  however,  run 
many  smaller  ranges  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  extending 
from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior.  The  chief 
mountains  were  Scobdus  or  Scabdus,  on  the 
northwestern  frontier,  toward  lUyria  and  Dar- 
dania ;  further  east,  Obbemk  and  Soomus, 
which  separated  it  from  Mania  ;  and  Rhodope, 
which  extended  tf>m  Soomiut  in  a  southeast- 
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erly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  On  the  southern  fron- 
tier were  the  Cambonii  Montes  and  Oltxpos. 
Tno  chief  rivers  were  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  the  Nestus,  the  Stetmoic,  the  Arras, 
the  largest  of  all,  the  Lcdias  or  Ltbias,  and  the 
Hauaomoic.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Macedonia  consisted  of  Thracian  and 
IUyrion  tribes.  At  an  early  period  some  Greet 
tribes  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Argos, 
and  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanes,  Agropus,  and 
Perdiocas,  the  three  sons  of  Temenus  the  Hen- 
olid.  Perdiooas,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy.  A  later  tradition,  however,  re- 
garded Caranus,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid  from 
Argos,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  These 
Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  dialect  which 
they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it  con- 
tained many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ;  and 
the  Macedonians  were  accordingly  never  re- 
garded by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes. 
Moreover,  it  was  only  in  the  south  of  Macedonia 
that  the  Greek  language  was  spoken ;  in  the 
north  and  northwest  of  the  oountry  the  Hlyrian 
tribes  continued  to  speak  their  own  language, 
and  to  preserve  their  ancient  habits  and  cus- 
toms. Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Macedonia  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas  L,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ;  but 
from  that  time  their  history  is  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  Greece,  till  at 
length  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
became  the  virtual  master  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ed the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia  ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued  to 
exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  168,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives 
of  the  separate  kings. 

Macella  (now  Mocellaro),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  southeast  of  Segesta. 

Maoeb,  jEmiuus.  1.  A  Roman  poet,  a  native 
of  Verona,  died  in  Asia  B.C.  16.  He  wrote  a 
poem  or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal 
plants,  in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the 
Theriaca  of  Nieander.  (Ov,  Trut,  iv,  10,  44.) 
The  work  now  extant,  entitled  "  ^Emilius  Maoer 
de  Herbarum  Virtutibus,"  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages. —  2.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  from 
iBmilius  Maoer  of  Verona,  a  poet  Macer,  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war,  ana  who  must  bar* 
been  alive  in  A.D.  12,  since  he  is  addressed  br 
Ovid  in  that  year  (ex-PonL,  ii,  10,  2). — 8.  A 
Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  wrote  several  works,  extracts 
from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest 

Maoeb,  ClOdios,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death,  AD.  68,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
'throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  Galba  by  the  procurator  Trebonius  Garaol- 
anus.  , 

Maoeb,  Licixics.     Vtd.  Liomos. 

Maobbtus  (MuKijorof:  now  Simaul-Su,  and 
lower  Bvtuf/herli),  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia, 
rises  in  the  northwest  of  Phrygia,  and  now* 
north  through  Mysia  into  the  Rhyndacus.    It 
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m  probably  the  same  rirer  which  Porrbius  (t., 
77)  Calls  MegUtus  (Uiyurroc). 

[Mach««eus  (Uaxaipevc),  son  of  Daelas  of 
Delphi,  is  said  to  have  slain  Neoptolemus,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  in  a  quarrel  about  the  sacrifi- 
cial meat  at  Delphi.] 

MicHiSRGs  (Mayaipovr :  Haxatptnte )■  a  strong 
border  fortress  in  the  south  of  Perasa,  in  Pales- 
tine, on  the  confines  of  the  Nabatheei :  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tradi- 
tion made  it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded. 

MachamIdas,  tyrant  of  Lacednmon,  succeed- 
ed Lycurgus  about  B.C.  210.  Like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown, 
bat  ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries 
alone.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by 
Philopcemen,  the  general  of  the  Adman  league, 
in  807. 

Machaon  (Mofouv),  son  of  .Esculapius,  was 
married  to  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Gorgasus,  Nico- 
machns,  Alezanor,  Sphyrus,  and  Polemocrates. 
Together  with  his  brother  Podalirius,  he  went 
to  Troy  with  thirty  ships,  commanding  the  men 
who  came  from  Tricoa,  Ithome,  and  GBchalia. 
In  this  war  he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the 
Oreeks,  and  also  distinguished  himself  in  battle. 
He  was  himself  wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  Nestor.  Later  writers 
mention  him  as  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
were  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Philoctetes.  He  was  killed 
by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus,  and  he  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Gerenia,  in  Messenia. 

[Machabbs  (Haxapttt),  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  king  of  Bos- 
porus. After  the  repeated  defeats  of  Mithradates 
by  the  Romans,  Macharee  proved  a  traitor,  and 
•eat  supplies  to  Lucullus :  his  father,  though 
hard  pressed  by  the  Roman  troops,  marched 
against  Macnares,  and  the  latter  put  himself  to 
death  to  avoid  falling  into  his  enraged  father's 
hands.] 

Machlyis  (Hdxtoet),  a  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Lotophagi,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake 
Triton,  in  what  was  afterward  called  Africa 
Propria. 

Machok  (Majuv),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a 
eomio  poet,  flourished  at  Alexandres,  where  he 
gave  instructions  respecting  comedy  to  the 
grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  [Two 
or  three  fragments  remain,  which  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Orac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  U33- 
4,  edit,  minor.] 

Maoistos  or  Maoists*  (Uokiotoc,  HaKierrov : 
MVucurnof ),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
northeast  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Plata- 
aistus(IIAarav<uToi;r),  and  founded  by  the  Cau- 
cones. 

Macobaba  (M<K0pa6a :  now  Mecca),  a  city  in 
the  west  of  Arabia  Felix ;  probably  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat 
or  Alitta  under  the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 
Mac**  (now  Magra),  a  small  river  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian 
Sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, formed  the  boundary  between  Liguria 
and  Etruria. 
Maobianos,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  dis- 
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tinguished  general,  who  accompanied  Valoriar 
in  hi*  expedition  against  the  Persians,  A.D. 
360.  On  the  capture  of  that  monarch,  Macri- 
'  anus  was  proclaimed  emperor,  together  with 
his  two  sons  Macrianus  and  Quietus.  He  as- 
signed the  management  of  affairs  in  the  East 
to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the  younger  Mac- 
rianus for  Italy.  They  were  encountered  -by 
Aureohis  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Illyria, 
defeated  and  slain,  363.  Quietus  was  shortly 
afterward  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Maori  Campi.     Fid.  Campi  Macbi. 

Maobinus,  M.  OpilIus  Setkbds,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.D.  217-June,  218.  He  was  bora 
at  Cssarea  in  Mauretania,  of  humble  parents, 
A.D.  164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Caracalla.  He  accompanied 
Caracalla  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assas- 
sinated. He  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon 
bis  son  Diadumenianus,  and  at  the  same  time 
gained  great  popularity  by  repealing  some  ob- 
noxious taxes.  But  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
Parthians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria. 
While  here,  his  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come unpopular  by  enforcing  among  them  order 
and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as  em- 
peror. With  the  troops  which  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurp- 
er, but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  seized  in  ChakSedon,  and 
put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. 

[Macbis  (Ma/rpi'f).  another  name  for  the  isl- 
and Helena.     Yid.  Helena.] 

Macbo,  NsvTcrg  SiBToiiut .  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  A.D.  81.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  praetori- 
ans, an  office  which  he  continued  to  bold  for 
the  remainder  of  Tiberius's  reign  and  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Caligula's.  Macro  was  as 
cruel  as  Sejanus.  He  laid  informations ;  he 
presided  at  the  rack ;  and  be  lent  himself  to  the 
most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius  during  the 
last  and  worst  period  of  his  government.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Tiberias  he  paid  court  to  the 
young  Caligula ;  and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince. 
It  was  rumored  that  Macro  shortened  the  last 
momenta  of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the 
bedding  as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a 
swoon.  But  Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of 
Macro,  and  compelled  him  to  kill  himself  with 
his  wife  and  children,  38. 

MacrSbIi  (MaKpdtiot,  i.  e.,  Long-lived),  an 
./Ethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.,  17)  on  the  shore*  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identifi- 
cation with  any  known  people. 

MacrobIcs,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  Ambrotiu*  Aurtliut  Thcodoriu*  Maerobiut. 
All  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the 
age  of  Honoring  and  Theodosios,  that  he  was 
probably  a  Greek,  and  that  he  had  a  son  named 
Eustathius.  He  states  in  the  preface  to  his 
Saturnalia  that  Latin  was  to  him  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  more  especially  as  we 
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find  nnmerous  Greek  idioms  in  bis  style.  He 
was  probably  a  pagan.  His  extant  works  are, 
1.  Saturnaliorun  Conviviorum  Libri  VII.,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  history, 
mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points  of  .an- 
tiquarian research,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livered during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Prsetextatus,  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work 
is  avowedly  copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
especially  the  Banquet :  in  substance  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Noctes  Attica;  of  A. 
Gollius.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  festivals 
of  Saturnus  and  Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
Ac.  The  second  book  commences  with  a  col- 
lection of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  moat  cele- 
brated wits  of  antiquity ;  to  these  are  appended 
a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  four  following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The 
seventh  book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  char- 
acter than  the  preceding.  3.  Commeitiariu*  ex 
Cieerone  tn  Somtuum  Scipionis,  a  tract  much 
studied  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Dream 
of  Scipio,  contained  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cic- 
ero's De  Republica,  is  taken  as  •  text,  which 
suggests  a  succession  of  discourses  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets 
on  mind  as  well  as  matter.  3.  De  Differentiit 
el  Societalilmi  Graci  Latinique  Verbi,  a  treatise 
parely  grammatical,  of  which  only  an  abridg- 
ment is  extant,  compiled  by  a  «  tain  Joannes. 
The  best  editions  of  the  works  A  Macrobius 
are  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670,  and  by 
Zeunius,  Lips.,  1774 :  [the  first  volume  of  a 
new  and  more  copious  critical  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  1848,  edited 
by  Lud.  Janus.] 

Macbones  (Mu/tpwvff),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Caucasian  people  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

MactoeIom  (MttKTopiov :  Maxrupfvo;),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Macy nIa  (Maxwfa :  Ma«wevc),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  JEtolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassus, 
east  of  Calydon  and  the  Evenus. 

[Madauba  or  Madubob  (Mddowpoc),  a  town 
in  northern  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Medaura.] 

Madianit.«  (iiadtavlrai,  Haitijvaiot,  liadt^vol : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Midianiro),  a  powerful 
nomad  people  in  the  south  of  Arabia  Petrtea, 
about  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  carried 
on  a  caravan  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  were  troublesome  enemies  of  the  Israelites 
until  they  were  conquered  by  Gideon.  They 
do  not  appear  in  history  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

[Madyas  (Madwor,  Ion.  Mo<Jw7f),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  under  whom  they  overran  Asia  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Egypt:  he  is  called  by 
Strabo  Idanthyrsus.] 

Madytos  (Mddvrof :  Maduriof  :  now  Mailo), 
•  sea-port  town  on  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus. 

Mjeandei  (Muiavdpoc :  now  Mendcrck  or  tinn- 
ier, or  Bayuk-Mcndcreh,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Men- 
tUreh,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Little  Mendereh, 
the  ancient  Caysler),  baa  its  source  in  the 
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mountain  called  Aulocrenas,  above  Celacne,  'm 
the  south  of  Phrygia,  close  to  the  source  of  tbc 
Marsyas,  which  immediately  joins  it.  Vid.  Ce- 
lmhm.  It  flows  in  a  general  western  direction, 
with  various  changes  of  direction,  but  on  the 
whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mount 
Messogis,  on  its  southern  side,  forming' the 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  list 
falls  into  the  Icarian  Sea  between  Myos  and 
Priene.  Its  whole  length  is  above  one  hundred 
and  seventy  geographical  miles.  The  M sun- 
der is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid,  arrf 
therefore  not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  oouim 
lies  chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  parth 
in  a  deep  rocky  valley  :  its  lower  coarse,  fa 
the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  is  through 
a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through  which  it  flow 
in  those  numerous  windings  that  have  made  it* 
name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  meander),  and  which 
it  often  inundates.  The  alteration  made  in  the 
coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial  deposit  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinually going  on.  Vid.  Latmcus  Sindi  ant 
Miiktos.  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  were, 
on  the  right  or  northern  side,  the  Marsyas, 
Cludrus,  Lethsus,  and  Gteson,  and  on  the  left 
or  southern  side,  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpa- 
sus,  and  another  Marsyas.  As  a  god,  Meander 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  nymph  Crane, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Caunus.  Hence  the 
latter  is  called  by  Ovid  (Met.,  ix.,  573)  M<u» 
driut  juvenit. 

[Maandbics  (Ma«u>dpu>f ),  secretary  to  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  through  whose  treach- 
ery or  incompetency  Polycrates  was  induced  to 
place  himself  in  the  power  of  Orates,  and  was 
by  him  put  to  death.  Mceaod rius,  upon  this, re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  the  tyranny,  until  the 
advance  of  the  Persians  under  Otanea  to  place 
Syloson,  brother  of  Polyorates,  on  the  throne, 
when  he  capitulated :  having  brought  about  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  Persians,  be  made  his 
escape  to  Sparta ;  the  ephori,  however,  banish- 
ed him  from  the  Peloponnesus.] 

Masoknas,  C.  Cilniub,  was  born  some  time 
between  B.C.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  from 
Horace  (Carta.,  iv.,  II)  that  his  birth-day  me 
the  thirteenth  of  April.  His  family,  though  be- 
longing wbplly  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  of 
high  antiquity  and  honor,  and  traced  its  descent 
from  the.  Lucumonet  of  Etruria.  His  paternal 
ancestors,  the  Cilnii,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (x., 
3, 5)  as  having  attained  great  power  and  wealth 
at  Arretium  about  B.C.  301.  The  maternal 
branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  Dame 
j  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
,  among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother'! 
las  well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  that  Horace  (Sat.,  1, 6, 3) 
mentions  both  his  ante  matemut  atquefotermt 
as  having  been  distinguished  by  commanding 
numerous  legions ;  a  passage,  by  the  way,  from 
which  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of 
Maecenas  had  ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Al- 
though it  is  unknown  where  Maecenas  received 
his  education,  it  must  doubtless  have  been  a 
careful  one.  We  loam  from  Horace  that  be 
Was  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature; 
and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits  was  shown. 
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sot  only  by  hia  patronage  cf  the  most  eminent* 
poets  of  hu>  time,  but  also  by  several  perform- 
ances of  his  own,  both  in  verse  aud  j»rose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Augustus  at  Apullonia  before  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  40,  and  from  this  year  his 
name  constantly  occurs  as  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Augustas.  Thus  we 
find  him  employed  in  B.C.  37  in  negotiating 
with  Antony ;  and  it,  was  probably  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Horace  accompanied  bim  to  Brun- 
disium.  a  Journey  which  he  has  described  in 
the  fifth  satire  of  the  first  book.  During  the 
war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  battle  of  Actium,  Maecenas  remained  at 
Rome,  being  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.  During  this  time 
he  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
Lepidufl.  Mtecenas  was  not  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  as  some  critics  have  supposed ; 
and  the  first  epode  of  Horace  probably  does  not 
relate  at  all  to  Actium,  but  to  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition against  Sextus  Pompeius.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus  from  Actium,  Mtecenas  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  his  favor  than  ever, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had  the  man- 
agement of  all  public  affairs.  It  is  related  that 
Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with  Agrip- 
pa and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency  of 
restoring  the  republic ;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire. 
For  many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve 
the  uninterrupted  favor  of  Augustus ;  but,  be- 
tween B.C.  81  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  the 
least,  had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and 
his  faithful  minister,  and  after  the  latter  year 
he  retired  entirely  from  public  life.  The  cause 
•f  this  estrangement  is  enveloped  in  doubt. 
Dion  Cassius  positively  attributes  it  to  an  in- 
trigue carried  on  by  Augustus  with  Terentia, 
Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died  B.C.  8,  and 
was  buried  on  the  Esquiline.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  bequeathed  bis  property  to  Augus- 
tus. Maecenas  had  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune. He  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  had  formerly  served 
as  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor., 
Sax.,  i.,  8,  7.)  Here  he  had  planted  a  garden, 
and  built  a  house,  remarkable  for  its  loftiness, 
on  account  of  a  tower  by  which  it  was  sur- 
mounted, and  from  the  top  of  which  Nero  is 
said  to  have  afterward  contemplated  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome.  In  this  residence  be  seems  to 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  of 
Rome ;  and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  ! 
amusement  of  the  company  was  always  wel- 
come to  a  seat  at  his  table.  But  his  really  in- 
timate friends  consisted  of  the  greatest  gen-  j 
ioses  and  most  learned  men  of  Rome  ;  and  if 
it  was  from  bis  universal  inclination  toward  ' 
men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  reputation  | 
of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship  for 
such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de-  , 
served  it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands 
in  B  C.  41 ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Mas- , 
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cenas  that  he  undertook  the  Georgia,  the  most 
finished  of  all  his  poems.  To  Horace  he  was  * 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  bim  witn 
the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  a  farm 
in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the  estate  was  but 
a  moderate  one,  we  learn  from  Horace  himself 
that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was  regulated  by 
bis  own  contented  views,  and  not  by  his  pa- 
tron's want  of  generosity.  (Cam.,  iii.,  16, 38.) 
Of  Maecenas's  own  literary  productions  only  a 
few  fragments  exist.  From  these,  however, 
and  from  the  notices  which  we  find  of  his  writ 
ings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
we  have  not  suffered  any  great  loss  by  their 
destruction  ;  for,  although  a  good  judge  of  liu 
erary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  muoh  taste  himself.  In 
his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.  We  find  several  allusions 
in  tbe  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his 
dress.  He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, especially  pantomimes,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  bis  patronage  of  Bathyllus,  tbe  cel- 
ebrated dancer,  who  was  a  freedman  of  bis. 
That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  to 
be  content  with  his  equestrian  rank,  probably 
arose  from  his  love  of  ease  and  luxury,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  more  prudent  and 
politic  views.  As  a  politician,  the  principal 
trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his  master, 
and  tbe  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check 
on  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  to  avoid  that  cruelty  which  for  so 
many  years  bad  stained  the  Roman  annals  with 
blood. 

Msoiue  Tabpa.     Vid.  Tarpa. 

MjbdIca  (Moiouu;),  the  country  of  the  Meedi. 
a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace,  on  ttw 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Scomius.  They  frequently  made 
inroads  into  the  country  of  tbe  Macedonians,  till 
at  length  they  were  conquered  by  the  latter  peo* 
pie,  and  their  land  incorporated  with  Macedonia, 
of  which  it  formed  the  northeastern  district 

MjtLiue,  Sp.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian 
knights,  employed  bis  fortune  in  buying  up  corn 
in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
440.  This  eera  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  small 
price,  or  distributed  it  gratuitously.  Sueh  lib- 
erality gained  him  the  favor  of  the  plebeians, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred 
of  the  ruling  class.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  wan  accused  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king- 
ly power.  Thereupon  Ciaoinaatus  was  appoint- 
ed diotator„  and  C.  Servilins  Ahala  the  master 
of  tbe  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  tbe  dictator ;  but  as  he 
refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band  of 
patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd  and 
slew  bim.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
bis  house  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  which 
was  called  the  JEquimalium,  continued  to  sub- 
sequent ages  a  memorial  of  his  fate.  Later 
ages  fully  believed  the  story  of  Medina's  eon- 
spiraoy,  and  Cicero  repeatedly  praises  the  glori- 
ous deed  of  Ahala.  But  his  guilt  is  very  doubt- 
ful. None  of  tbe  alleged  accomplices  of  Mae- 
lius were  punished ;  and  Ahala  was  brought  to 
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trial,  and  only  escaped  condemnation  by  a  vol- 
untary exile. 

MmhXcjl  (MiKvdx?),  a  town  in  tbe  sooth  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  coast,  the  most  west- 
erly colony  of  the  Phocasans. 

MiBKlDEs  (Matvudcf),  a  name  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, from  ftaivn/iat,  "  to  be  mad,"  because 
they  were  phrensied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus. 

MiCNALOS  (ri  Hatvakmi  or  M<uv«Aio»  ipoc: 
now  Roinon),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  ex- 
tended from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
From  this  mountain  the  surrounding  country 
was  called  Manilla  (Mtuvaftfa) ;  and  on  the 
mountain  was  a  town  Manalus.  The  mountain 
was  so  celebrated  that  the  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjectives  Manalius  and  Mana- 
lit  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

MxHivs.  I.  C,  consul  B.C.  838,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus.  The  two  consuls  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both  reward- 
ed with  a  triumph ;  and  equestrian  statues  were 
erected  to  their  honor  in  the  forum.  The  statue 
of  Msenius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  later  writers  under  the  name  of 
Columna  Mania,  and  which  appears  to  have 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  forum,  on  tbe  Capi- 
toline.  Msjnius  was  dictator  in  820,  and  cen- 
sor in  318.  In  his  censorship  he  allowed  bal- 
conies to  be  added  to  the  various  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  forum,  in  order  that  the  spectators 
might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum ;  and  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Montana  (sc. 
adificia).— 8.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
288,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore they  had  been  elected,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  confer,  or  agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on 
the  person  whom  the  comitia  should  elect. — 3. 
A  contemporary  of  Lucilius,  was  a  great  spend- 
thrift, who  squandered  all  his  property,  and  aft- 
erward supported  himself  by  playing  the  buffoon. 
He  possessed  a  honse  in  the  forum,  which  Cato 
in  his  censorship  (184)  purobased  of  him,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  building  the  basilica  Porcia. 
Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  ridiculously 
relate,  that  when  Memos  sold  his  house,  he  re- 
served for  himself  one  column,  tbe  Columna 
Maenia,  from  which  be  built  a  balcony,  that  he 
might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balco- 
nies called  Msaniana,  has  been  explained  above. 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  1,  101 ;  i.,  3,  21 ;  Epitt.,  i.,  15, 
28.) 

MjbnSba,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  twelve  miles  east  of  Malaca. 

[Mamus.     fid.  Mocnds.] 

Mmo*  (Ha/uv).  1 .  Son  of  Htemon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontea  were  tbe  leaders  of  the 
band  that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  tbe 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Mason  was 
the  only  one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus. 
Mason,  in  return,  buried  Tydeus  when  tbe  latter 
was  slain. — 2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  tbe  moth- 
er of  Cybele. — [%.  A  Latin  warrior,  who  was 
wounded  by  JBneas  in  the  wars  between  ./Eneas 
tod  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

MaShIi.     Fid.  Lydia. 
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MjkBhIobs  (ttasovtdtic),  i.  e.,  Homer,  ofthoi 
because  be  was  a  son  of  Mason,  or  because  be 
was  a  native  of  Meonia,  tbe  ancient  name  of 
Lydia.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Mctomut  etna, 
and  his  poems  the  Maonia  ckarta,  or  Maonbtm 
carmen.  Mjsdms  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of 
Omphale,  and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were 
Lydians.  * 

Mjkotm.     Vid.  Maoris  Palo*. 

M jeotis  Palm  (#  Haturic  M/tvy :  now  Sat  of 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  north  of  the  Pontus  Enxinus  (now 
Black  Sea),  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Bosporus  Cimmbbios.  Its  form  may  be  de- 
scribed roughly  as  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex  at 
its  northeastern  extremity,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  Tanais  (now  Don): 
it  discharges  its  superfluous  water  by  a  constant 
current  into  the  Euxine.  The  ancients  had  very 
vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and  size :  the  ear- 
lier geographers  thought  that  both  it  and  tbe 
Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  Northern 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Msdtte  or  Maed- 
tici  (Mat&Tat,  MafuraoQ.  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare. 
iEschylus  (Prom.,  731)  applies  the  name  of 
Mseotic  Strait  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (o*- 
Xuv'  Maiorjirov). 

Msba  (Mafpa).  1.  The  dog  of  Icarins,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  Vid.  Icarius,  No.  1. — *. 
Daughter  of  Proetus  and  Antes,  a  companion  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  by  whom  she  was  killed,  after 
she  had  become  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother 
of  Locrus;  Others  state  that  she  died  a  virgin. 
—8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Tege- 
ates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was  shown 
both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 

M.MSA,  Jolia,  sister-in-law  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  aunt  of  Caracalla,  and  grandmother  of 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  She  was 
a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after 
the  elevation  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  husband 
of  her  sister  Julia  Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  She  con- 
trived and  executed  the  plot  which  transferred 
the  supreme  power  from  Macrinus  to  her  grand- 
son Elaoabalus.  When  she  foresaw  the  down- 
fall of  the  latter,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt 
his  cousin  Alkxandik  Sbvkrus.  By  Severus 
she  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta  during 
her  life,  and  received  divine  honors  after  her 
death. 

M.*tTo8.     Vid.  Bavto*. 
Maoaba,  a  mountain  in  Galatia,  ten  Roman 
miles  east  of  Ancyra. 

Maoab  (ttayac),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a  step- 
son of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of 
Berenice  by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a 
Macedonian  by  birth;  and  he  seems  to  bava 
accompanied  his  mother  to  Egypt,  where  be 
soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  favor  of  Ptole- 
my. In  B.C.  308  he  was  appointed  by  that 
monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  des- 
tined for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  tbe  death 
of  Ophelias.  Tbe  enterprise  was  completely 
successful,  and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step- 
father the  government  of  the  province.  At  first 
he  ruled  over  the  province  only  as  a  dependence 
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*f  Egypt,  but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter 
he  not  only  assumed  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  but  even  made  war  on  the 
King  of  Egypt.  He  married  Apama,  daughter 
of  Antiochus  Soter,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Berenice,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
g(:tes.    He  died  358. 

[Maodala  (MuyiaXa:  UaydaXnvoc,  probably 
the  Old  Testament  Migdal-El :  now  El-Meydel), 
a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
piobably  on  the  western  shore,  where  the  mod- 
ern El-Meydd  stands.] 

Maodoldm  Qtayio'Xov,  teaySuXov :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Migdol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  northeastern  frontier,  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Pelusium :  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (ii.,  159). 

Magetobria  (now  Moigte  it  Broie,  on  the 
Saone),  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
by  the  Germans  shortly  before  Cesar's  arrival 
in  Gaul. 

Magi  (Mayot),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
word  mag,  mog,  or  mugh,  i.  e.,  a  priest.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the 
Magi,  and  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  name, 
existed  among  other  Eastern  nations,  especially 
the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  either  }he  Magi,  or  their  religion,  were 
of  strictly  Median  or  Persian  origin ;  but,  in 
classical  literature,  they  are  presented  to  us 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  Medo- 
Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents  them 
as  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  em- 
pire, before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Per- 
sians, they  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
throne,  and  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
state,  that  they  evidently  retained  their  posi- 
tion after  the  revolution ;  and  they  bad  power 
enough  to  be  almost  successful  in  the  attempt 
they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian  dynasty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting  forward 
one  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Cambyses.  Jt  is  clear  that  this  was  a 
plot  to  restore  the  Median  supremacy ;  but 
whether  it  arose  from  mere  ambition,  or  from 
any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Magi  under 
the  vigorous  government  of  Cyrus,  can  not  be 
said  with  certainty.  The  defeat  of  this  Magian 
conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
the  other  Persian  nobles  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the.  Magi,  which  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival  (rd  Mayofdvia),  during 
which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
public.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking 
op  of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly 
altered  their  condition ;  but  they  still  continue 
to  appear  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
later  Roman  empire.  The  "  wise  men"  who 
came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  oar  Saviour's  birth  were  Magi  (ji&yoi  is  their 
name  in  the  original,  Matt.,  ii.,  1).  Simon,  who 
had  deceived  the  people  of  Samaria  before 
Philip  preached  to  them  (Act*,  viii. ),  ai  d  Elymas, 
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who  tried  to  hinder  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus  at  Cyprus  (Acta,  xiii.),  are  both  willed 
Magians ;  but  in  these  cases  the  words  /tuyoc 
and  /layevuv  are  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  for 
1  a  person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or  prac- 
I  tices  the  arts  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
!  name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and 
from  it  we  get  our  word  magic  (?  payi/ty,  '■  e-> 
the  art  or  science  of  the  Magi).  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Magi  as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tra- 
dition to  Zoroastres,  or  Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  him,  the  Zarathustra  of  the 
Zendavesta  (the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht  of  the  modern  Per 
sians ;  but  whether  he  was  their  founder,  theii 
reformer,  or  the  mythical  representative  of  their 
unknown  origin,  can  not  be  decided.  He  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  learner;  matters,  and  per- 
fect scholars.  They  alone  could  teach  the  truths 
and  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell 
the  future,  interpret  dreams  and  omens,  and  as- 
certain the  will  of  Ormuzd  by  the  arts  of  divi- 
nation. They  had  three  chief  methods  of  divi- 
nation, by  calling  up  the  dead,  by  cups  or  dishes, 
and  by  waters.  The  forms  of  worship  and  div- 
ination were  strictly  defined,  and  were  handed 
down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition.  Like  all 
early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  possessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  Their  learning  became  cel- 
ebrated at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the 
name  of  /taytia,  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
speculation  by  the  philosophers,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
limited ;  while  their  high  pretensions,  and  the 
tricks  by  which  their  knowledge  of  soience  en- 
abled them  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  soon 
attached  to  their  name  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  bad  meaning  which  is  still  com- 
monly connected  with  the  words  derived  from 
it.  Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learning, 
the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

[Maoius,  Decics,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  at  Capua  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  and  leader  of  the  Roman  party  in1  that 
town  in  opposition  to  Hannibal :  on  the  surren- 
der of  the  town  Hannibal  required  him  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.] 

Maqha  GbjEcIa.-  Vid.  Qrmcu.. 
Magna  Mater.  Vid.  Ruea. 
MagnektIcs,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.D.  850-353,  whose  full  name  was  Flavhts 
Popilius  Magnentius.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldier 
was  eventually  intrusted  by  Constans,  the  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  the  command  of 
the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  had 
replaced  the  ancient  prastorian  guards  when  the 
empire  was  remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  avail- 
ed himself  of  his  position  to  organize  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  weak  and  profligate  Constans, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  emissaries.  Mag- 
nentius thereupon  was  acknowledged  as  emper- 
3r  in  all  the  Western  provinces  except  Illyria, 
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*nere  Vetranio  bad  assumed  the  purple.  Con- 
•lantius  hurried  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  to 
erush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Con- 
stantius  at  Sardica  in  December,  390.  Mag- 
nentius  was  first  defeated  by  (Jpnstantius  at  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the  Drave,  in  the 
autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Gaul. 
He  was  defeated  a  second  time  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353.  Magnen- 
tius  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength ;  but  not  one  spark  of 
virtue  relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a 
sovereign.  The  power  which  he  obtained  by 
treachery  and  murder  he  maintained  by  extor- 
tion and  cruelty. 

Mahnks  (Muyvi7f),  one  of  the  most  important 
of  tbe  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or 
Icarius  in  Attica.  He  flourished  B.C.  460  and 
onward,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly 
before  tbe  representation  of  the  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  is,  in  433.  (Aristoph.,  Equ.it., 
824 )  His  plays  contained  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buffoonery.  [A  few  fragments  of  his  plays  are 
collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Greet.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  6-6.] 

Magnesia  (VLayvrioia :  Mdyw/f,  pi.  Mdyvflrtf). 
1.  The  most  easterly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 
long,  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  north  to  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on 
the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Thessalian  plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  it  comprehended  the  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Magnetes,  are  said 
to  have  founded  the  two  cities  in  Asia  mention- 
ed below.— 2.  M.  ad  Sipylum  (M.  irpif  Z«jtv/1$i 
or  imd  SitrvXv :  ruins  at  Manissa),  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot 
of  the  northwest  declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  famous 
in  history  as  tbe  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  two  Scipios  over  Antiocbus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
B.C.  190.  After  the  Mithradatic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans made  it  a  libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  it  was  still 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  fifth  century. — 3. 
M.  ad  Maeandrom  (M.  ft  irpof  MaidvSpv,  M-  if' 
Maitivdpp :  ruins  at  Inek-bazar),  a  city  in  the 
southwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Letheus,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Meander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  B.C.  700)  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became  an 
Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themistocles  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Leucopbryne,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Asia  Minor,  the  mins  of  which  still  exist. 

MAON5pous(Mayi'07roAif).orEi;PAToftn  Mag- 
Nor-ous,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  be- 
gun by  Mithradates  Eupator  and  finished  by 
Poropey,  but  probably  destroyed  before  very 
long. 

[Magnus  Portos.  1.  (NowG!i<(/'o//lJ7ji«r«0,  a 

harbor  of  Hispania  Bastica,  on  tbe  Iberian  Gulf, 

between  Abdera  and  the  promontory  Charide- 

mus.— 3.  (Utyac  Juftrjv),  a  harbor  on  the  west 
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of  the  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensn 
among  the  Callaici  Lucenses.  —  3.  (Miync  Xt 
ftqv),  a  haven  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain,  op- 
posite the  island  Vectis  (now  hie  of  Wight), 
now  probably  the  Gulf  of  Porttmoulh.] 

[Magnus  Sinus  (6  tiiyac  KoXirof,  now  Gulf 
of  Siam),  the  great  gulf  on  the  east  coast  of  In- 
dia extra  Gangem,  or  the  Chersonesus  Aurea, 
separating  this  from  the  opposite  coast  of  tbe 
Sine.] 

Mago  (Muyuv).  1.  A  Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
that  city,  by  introducing  a  regular  discipline 
and  organization  into  her  armies.  He  flour- 
ished from  B.C.  650  to  500,  and  was  probably 
the  father  of  Hasdrubal,  who  was  slain  in  thl 
battle  against  Gelo  at  Himera.  Vid.  Hajul- 
cas,  No.  1. — 3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  under  Himilco  in  the  war  against.  Dionys- 
ins,  896.  When  Himi!co_  returned  to  Africa 
after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Mago  appears  to  have  been  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He  carried  on  the 
war  with  Dionystus,  but  in  392  was  compelled 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  aban- 
doned his  allies  tbe  Sicilians  to  the  power  of  Dio- 
nysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  battle. — 3. 
Commanderof  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily  in 
344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  agamstTi- 
moleon  ;  but,  becoming  apprehensive  of  treach- 
ery, he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  who  nevertheless 
crucified  his  lifeless  body. — 4.  Son  of  Hamilcar 
Barca,  and  youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Han- 
nibal. He  accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (316)  carried  the  news 
of  this  great  victory  to  Carthage ;  but,  instead 
of- returning  to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the  support  of  his 
other  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  two  Scipios  (316).  He  continued  in  this 
country  for  many  years ;  and  after  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208,  in  order  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him  and 
upon  Hasdrub»l,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  306,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  passed  tbe 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
where  the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
Portus  Magonis,  or  Port  Mahon.  Early  in  the 
ensuing  summer  (305)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria, 
where  ne  surprised  tbe  town  of  Genoa.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  but  in  303 
he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and  was  himself  se- 
verely wounded.  Shortly  afterward  he  em- 
barked his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  au- 
thorities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck, or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves. — 6 
Surnamed  the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
fleers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a 
considerable  time  the  chief  command  in  Brut- 
tium. — 6.  Commander  of  the  garrison  of  New 
Carthage  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Soipio 
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Afrieanus,  SOD.  Mago  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Rome. — 7.  A  Carthaginian  of  uncertain  date, 
who  wrote  a  work  upon  agriculture  in  tbe  Pu- 
i.ic  language,  in  twenty-eight  books.  So  great 
vra?  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome. 
ihii  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  sen- 
ate ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  competent  persons,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  D.  Silanns.  It  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek,  though  with  some  abridg- 
ment and  alteration,  by  Cassius  Dionysius  of 
Utica.  Mago's  precepts  on  agricultural  matters 
are  continually  cited  by  the  Roman  writers  on 
those  subjects  in  terms  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

Maooris  Portub.     Vid.  Mago,  No.  4. 

Maqohtiacom.      Vid.  Moooictiacum. 

[Maorada  (now  Urumea,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, Bidatsoa],  a  small  river  on  the  northern 
coast  df  Hispania  Tarraconensis  ] 

Mararbal  (Mnop^af),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Sagnntum.  After  the  battle 
of  Cannae  he  urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once 
with  his  cavalry  upon  Rome  itself;  and  on  the 
refusal  of  his  commander,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  Hannibal  knew  indeed  how  to  gain 
victories,  but  not  how  to  use  them. 

Maia  (Mala  or  Maitif),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pteione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  seven  sisters.  In  a  grotto 
of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  the  mother  of  Mercury  (Hermes). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Callisto, 
was  given  to  her  to  be  reared.  Vid.  Plsiadbs. 
Maia  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  who  was  also  called  Majesta. 
She  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Vulcan, 
and  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  wife  of  that 
god,  though  it  seems  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  a  priest  of  Vulcan  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
her  on  the  first  of  May.  In  the  popular  super- 
stition of  later  times  she  was  identified  with 
Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Majorianos,  JolIus  Valerius,  Roman  em- 
peror in  the  West,  A.D.  457-461,  was  raised  to 
the  empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  making  preparations  to  invade  the 
Vandals  in  Africa ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which 
he  had  collected  for  this  purpose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals  in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Genserio.  His  activity  and  popu- 
larity excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  abdicate,  and  then  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Majctha.     Vid.  CoNiTAN-m,  No.  3. 

Malaga  (now  Malaga),  an  important  town  on 
the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Guadalmedina),  was  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a 
flourishing  place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Malalas.     Vid.  Malklas. 

Malansa  (tiaXdyya),  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modern  Madrat. 

Malchus  (MuA^of ).  1.  Of  Philadelphia  in  Syr- 
ia. ;  a  Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  empire  from  A.D.  474  to  486, 
of  which  we  have  some  extracts,  published  along 
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with  Dexippus  by  Bekker  and  Niebnhr,  Bonn, 
1829. — [2.  King  of  Arabia  Petraea,  was  contem- 
porary with  Herod  the  Great,  who  fled  to  him 
for  refuge  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Antigonus  and  the  Parthians,  B.C.  40. 
This  was  probably  the  same  Malchus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Hirtius  as  sending  an  auxiliary 
force  of  cavalry  to  Cesar  in  Egypt.] 

Malea  (Ma/lea  uxpa  :  now  Cape  Maria),  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Malba  (MaXla  or  MaXiai :  now  Cape  St.  An- 
gelt  or  Malio  di  St.  Angela),  a  promontory  on 
the  southeast  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argolic 
and  Laconic  Gulfs ;  the  passage  round  it  was 
much  dreaded  by  sailors.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Maleate*. 

Malkla*  or  Malalas,  Joannes  ('luuvvijc  i 
WaXtXa  or  MaXuXo),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justin- 
ian the  Great.  The  word  Malalat  signifies  in 
Syriac  an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Din 
dorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malbne  (MaX^vs),  a  city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (vi.,  29). 

[Maleventum.     Vid.  Benetentom.] 

Maliacu*  Since  (MaA«uif  k6Xkoc  :  now  Bay 
of  Zeitun^  a  narrow  bay  in  the  south  of  Thes- 
saly,  running  west  from  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  Malienses,  who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lamiaeut  Smut,  from  the 
town  of  Lamia  in  its  neighborhood. 

Malis  (MaMc  yrj,  Ionic  and  Attic  M^/Uf  yij : 
MoAievf  or  UriXteic,  Maliensis,  a  district  in  the 
sooth  of  Tbessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Malia- 
cu s  Sinus,  and  opposite  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Ma- 
lians,  were  Dorians,  and  belonged  to  tbe  £m- 
phictyonic  league.  • 

Malli  (UaUol),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Htdraotb*  :  tneir  capital  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
fortress  of  Mooltan. 

Mallde  (MaXA<Sf),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ci- 
licia,  on  a  bill  a  little  east  of  tbe  mouth  of  the 
River  Pyramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsus  and 
Amphilochus.    It  had  a  port  called  Magarsa. 

[Mai-cetas  (VLaXolrac),  a  small  river  of  Arca- 
dia, on  which  Orchomenus  founded  the  colony 
Methydrium] 

Malcoinensis,  a  celebrated  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  tbe 
republic,  the  members  of  which  frequently  held 
the  consulship.  It  disappears  from  history  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

Malta.     Vid.  Molucha. 

Mam^ea,  JolIa,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  Severus.  She  was  a  woman  of  in- 
tegrity and  virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  tbe 
soldiers  along  with  her  son,  A.D.  235. 

Mahebous.  1.  Son  of  King  Numa  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Sil- 
via according  to  another.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Cata- 
na,  when  Timoleon  landed  in  Sicily,  B.C.  344 
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After  his  defeat  by  Timoleon  he  fled  to  Messa- 
na,  and  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of  that 
city.  But  when  Ttfnoleon  laid  siege  to  Messa- 
na,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and  Mamercus  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  a  regular  trial  be- 
fore the  Syracosans.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people  there, 
be  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  exe- 
cuted like  a  common  malefactor. 

Mamercus  or  Mamercinus,  iEuiuus,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  B.C.  484, 
478,  473. — 2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
—3.  Mm.,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
theVeientines and  Fidenas.  LarTolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  hare  been  killed  in  sin- 

fle  combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossus. 
n  his  second  dictatorship  ^Emilius  carried  a 
law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  duration  of  j 
the  censorship,  which  had  formerly  lasted  for  I 
fire  years.    This  measure  was  received  with  . 
great  approbation  by  the  people ;  but  the  cen- 1 
sors  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at  it  that  i 
they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  reduced  ! 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  srarian. — 4.  L.,  a  i 
distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul,  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator, 
335.     In  his  second  consulship  he  took  Priver- 
num,  and  hence  received  the  surname  of  Pri- 
vernas. 

Makers,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mars. 

Mambrtini.     Vid.  Messana. 

MamertIvm  (Mamertini),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a  band  of  Sam- 
nites,  who  had  left  their  mother  country  under 
the  protection  of  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  a  new 
home. 

MamilIa  Gens,  plebeian,  was  originally  a  dis- 
tinguished- family  in  Tusculum.  They  traced 
thejr  name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter 
of  Telegonua,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  and  the 
■on  of  Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was 
to  a  member  of  this  family,  Octaviua  Mamilius, 
that  Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter ;  and  on 
bis  expulsion  from  Rome  he  took  refuge  with 
his  son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful 
lay  preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people 
against  the  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the 
great  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  In  B.C.  468, 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamil- 
ius, the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  because  he  had 
two  years  before  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  city  when  it  was  attacked  by  Herdonius. 
The  gens  was  divided  into  three  families,  lam- 
etanut,  Turrimu,  and  Vitulut,  but  none  of  them 
became  of  much  importance. 

Mamhola,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 

MamohIos  VETtTBluR.     Vid.  Vetdbius. 

Mamorra,  a  Roman  equespborn  at  Formic, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  (prafcctus 
fabrnm)  in  Julius  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all 
the  walla  of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble, 
and  also  the  first  nil  of  the  columns  in  whose 
house  were  made  of  solid  marble.  He  was 
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violently  attacked  »y  Catullus  in  his  poems,  who 
called  him  dceoctor  Formianui.  Mamorra  seems 
to  have  been  alive  in  the  time  of  Horace,  who 
calls  Formic  in  ridicule,  Memumtrum  urbt 
(Sat.,  i.,  5,  37),  from  which  we  may  infer  thai 
his  name  had  become  a  by-word  of  contempt. 

[Mana8tabal.     Vid.  Mastanabal.] 

Mancia,  Helvids,  a  Roman  orator  about  B.C 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ogly,  and  whose  name 
is  recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laugh 
being  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity by  C.  Julius  Cesar  Strabo,  who  was  op- 
posed to  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit 

MancInus,  HostilIds.  1.  A.,  was  praetor  or- 
banus  B.C.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  be  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of 
the  next  year  (169)  as  proconsul. — 2.  L.,  waa 
legate  of  the  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  (148)  in 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
He  was  consul  145. — 3.  C,  consul  137,  bad  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Numantia.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and  purchased  the 
safety  of  the  remainder  of  his  army  by  making 
a  peace  with  the  Numantines.  The  senate  re- 
fused to  recognize  it,  and  went  through  the 
hypocritical  ceremony  of  delivering  him  over  to 
the  enemy  by  means  of  the  fetiales.  This  was 
done  with  the  consent  of  Mancinus,  but  the  en- 
emy refused  to  accept  him.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as 
heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled  from  it 
by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  lost  his  citizenship.  As  the  enemy  bad 
not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Jut 
Pottliminii  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  t.  v.  Postlimini- 
um), but  the  better  opinion  was  that  he  bad  lost 
his  civic  rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  re- 
stored to  him  by  a  lex. 

[Mawcomdm  (now  Manchester),  a  city  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britannia,  on  the  road  from  Clano 
venta  to  Mediolanum.] 

Mandane.     Vid.  Cyrus. 

[Mandela  (now  Bardela),  a  village  to  the 
southeast  of  Cures,  near  which  stood  Horace's 
Sabine  villa.] 

[Mandrocles  (ttavSpoicXiJc),  an  architect  of 
Samoa,  who  constructed  the  bridge  on  which 
Darius  led  his  army  over  the  Tbracian  Bospo 
rus :  he  also  made  a  painting  commemorating 
this  labor.] 

Mandonius.     Vid.  Indibius. 

Mandrufiom,  Manrbofps,  or  MahdeufSli* 
(Mavopotferoa.tf),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  Lake  Caralitis. 

ManddbIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modern  Burgundy,  whose  chief  town  was 
Alebia. 

Mandoria  (tlavivpior  in  Plut. :  now  Castl 
ffuovo),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Tarentum  to  Hydruntura,  and  near  a  small  lake, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  always  full  to  the 
edge,  whatever  water  was  added  to  or  taken 
from  it.  Here  Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messa- 
pians  and  Lucanians,  B.C.  338. 

Manes,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans designated  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  but 
as  it  is  a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  sonla 
of  departed  friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manea 
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were  regard*]  as  gods,  and  were  worshipped 
with  divine  honors.  Hence  on  Roman  sepul- 
chres we  find  D.  M.  S.,  that  is,  Dii  Mambut 
Sacrum.  Vm£Laees.  At  certain  seasons,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  sacred  days  (feria  dtni- 
calei),  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed.  An  annual  festival,  which  be- 
longed to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feralta  or  Partnlalia,  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefactors. 

MiNiTHO  (Mavtfluf  or  Mavcduv),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  livedin 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  coun- 
try. He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient 
works  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more 
especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and 
the  world,  bore  the  title  of  Tun  Qvoucuv  'Em- 
topi-  His  historical  work  was  entitled  a  Hit- 
tun/  «/  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  books.  The  first  contained  the  history  of 
ibe  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
ami  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  Tbe  second 
opened  with  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  third 
gave  tbe  history  of  the  remaining  eleven  dy  nas- 
ties, and  concluded  with  an  account  of  Necta- 
nebus,  the  last  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings. 
The  work  of  Mane  too  is  lost ;  but  a  list  of  tbe 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion), who,  however,  has  introduced  various  in- 
terpolations. According  to  the  calculation  of 
Minetbo,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a  period  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years.  The  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their  sev- 
eral reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness, 
sofar  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  on 
the  monumen  ts.  There  exists  an  astrological 
poem,  entitled  'Ax-ore/Us-panca,  in  six  books, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  this 
poem  is  spurious,  and  oan  not  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Edited  by 
Ait  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1832. 

WUfiU,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etrus- 
can, divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  moth- 
er of  the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  tbe 
Compitalia  was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to 
Mania  in  common  with  the  Lares. 

MakIlIos.  1.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  149,  tbe 
first  year  of  tbe  third  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
*ar  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as 
a  jurist,  and  is  one  of  tbe  speakers  in  Cicero's 
Oc  Rejmbtica  (L,  12).— 2.  C,  tribune  of  tbe 
plebs  B.C.  66,  proposed  the  law  granting  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates  and  Tigranes,  and  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia. 
This  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  Q.  Catulus, 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  tbe  leaders  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  bat  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  which  has  come  down  to  ns.    At  the 
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end  of  bis  year  Manilius  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  condemned ; 
but  we  do  not  know  of  what  offence  he  was 
accused. — 3.  Also  called  Manlics  or  Malmds, 
a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is  conjectur 
ed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  five 
books,  entitled  Atlrmomica.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  ob- 
scure, and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced 
metaphors.  But  tbe  author  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted 
their  most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Bentley,  Lond.,  1739. 

Manlia  Gens,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were 
those  of  Acidinos,  Torqcatus,  and  Vulso. 

ManliIna  (MarMava  :  rains  at  MiHana).  1. 
A  city  of  importance  in  Mauritania  Cssariensis, 

where  one  of  Pompey's  sons  died [2.  A  city 

of  Etruria,  on  the  road  leading  from  Rome  ove- 
the  Alpes  Maritime;  to  Arelate :  it  correspond* 
to  the  modern  Magliana,  near  Siena  ] 

Manliob,  M.,  consul  B.C.  392,  took  refuge  • 
tbe  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  tbe  Gauls  endeavored 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  his  geese ;  collect- 
ing hastily  a  body  of  men,  be  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  hi< 
is  said  to  bave  received  the  surname  of  Car 
tounos.  In  395  be  defended  tbe  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from 
their  debts,  and  from  tbe  harsh  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  their  patrician  creditors.  The  patri- 
cians accused  him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power, 
and  be  was  thrown  into  prison  by  tbe  dictator 
Cornelius  Cossus.  Tbe  plebeians  put  on  mourn 
ing  for  their  champion,  and  were  ready  to  taku 
up  arms  in  his  behalf.  The  patricians,  in  alarm. 
liberated  Manlius  r  but  this  act  of  concession 
only  made  him  bolder,  and  he  now  did  not 
scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to  open  vio- 
lence. In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  tbe  Campus  Mar- 
tius ;  but  as  the  Capitol  whioh  bad  once  been 
saved  by  him  oould  be  seen  from  this  place,  tbe 
court  was  removed  to  the  Pcetelinian  grove,  out- 
side tbe  Porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  members  of  tbe  Mart- 
ha gens  accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  bear  in  future  the  prsenomen  of 
Marcus. 

Manhus,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as 
tbe  (bunders  of  their  race.  They  further  as- 
scribed  to  Mannus  three  sons,  from  whom  tbe 
three  tribes  of  the  Ingsvones,  Hermiones,  and 
Istsevones  derived  their  names. 

Mantiana  Palus.'    Vid.  Axsissa  Palo*. 

Maio-inka  (Mavrlvtta  :  Mavnvevf :  now  Pa- 
UopoU),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  tbe  small  river 
Ophis,  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  country.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  tbe 
great  battle  fought  under  its  walls  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  which  Epaminondas 
fell.  B.C.  362.    According  to  tradition,  Manti 
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twa  was  founded  by  Mantineus,  the  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  bat  it  was  formed  in  reality  out  of  the 
union  of  four  or  five  hamlets.  Till  the  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city  in 
Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  but  in  the 
Pt-loponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but,  notwithstanding, 
formed  a  close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  lead- 
ing citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
this  blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into 
Amigoma,  in  honor  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
had  assisted  Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the 
town.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  appellation,  and  -ebuilt  part  of 
it  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Antinous,  the  Bithyn- 
ian,  who  derived  his  family  from  Mantinea. 

[Mantinoruh  Oppidcm  (Mavrlvav  «6Xic,  very 
probably  the  modern  'Battia),  a  place  in  Corsica 
on  the  northwest  coast,  east  of  the  River  Va- 
lerius.] 

[Mantithbus  (Mavridioc),  an  Athenian,' the 
companion  of  Alcibiades  in  his  escape  from  Sar- 
dis  BC.  411 :  in  B.C.  408  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  Athens  to  Darius ;  but 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  given  up  to  Cyrus, 
and  kept  in  custody  three  years.] 

Mantios  (Mavrfof),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.     Vid.  Melampus. 

Manto  (Uavru,  -off).  1.  Daughter  of  the 
Theban  soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  proph- 
etess of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After 
the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was 
sent  to  Delphi  with  other  captives,  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Apollo,  and  there  became  the  prophetess 
of  this  god.  Apollo  afterward  sent  her  and  her 
companions  to  Asia,  where  they  founded  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  near  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Colophon  was  afterward  built.  Rha- 
cius,  a  Cretan,  who  bad  settled  there,  married 
Manto,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Mopsus. 
According  to  Euripides,  she  had  previously  be- 
come the  mother  of  Amphilochus  and  Tisiphone, 
by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni.  Being 
a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also  called  Daphne, 
i.  e.,  the  laurel  virgin.— 2.  Daughter  of  Hercu- 
les, was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and  the  person 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  received  its 
name.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  %.,  199.) 

Mantoa  (Mantuanus  :  now  Mantua).  1.  A 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the 
River  Mincius,  «-as  not  a  place  of  importance, 
but  is  celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  born 
at  the  neighboring  village  of  Andes,  regarded 
Mantua  as  his  birth-place.  It  was  originally  an 
Etruscan  city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias. — 
[2.  Now  probably  Mondejar),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  by  some  er- 
roneously regarded  as  Madrid.'] 

Maracakda  (rd  Mapdnovda :  now  Samarkand), 

the  capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana, 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  was  seventy 

at?dw  (seven  geographical  miles)  in  circuit.    It 
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was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great  killed  hhi 
friend  Clitob. 

Maraphii  (Map&ipiot),  one  of  the  three  noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Mas- 
pii,  next  in  honor  to  the  Pasargadse. 

[Mabatra  (UapaOa  :  now  Atztkolo],  a  small 
town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bupha- 
gus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gortys.] 

MabathbsIum  (MapaBiaiov),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  Neapohs  : 
it  belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it 
with  the  EphesiatM  for  Neapolis,  which  lay 
nearer  to  their  island.  The  modern  Sari*  If  ma 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  these  towns,  but  it  is 
doubtful  which. 

Marathon  (MapaBuv :  Mapaduviof),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  was 
situated  near  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  At- 
tica, twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  one 
road,  and  twenty-six  miles  by  another.  It  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Attic  tetrapoHs,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  Mar- 
athon. This  hero,  according  to  one  account, 
was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who, 
having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the 
violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica ;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Tyndaridee  against  Attica,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  death  before  the  battle.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  probably  not  at 
the  modern  village  of  Marathon,  but  at  a  place 
called  Vrana,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Marathon. 
Marathon  was  situated  in  a  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-shore,  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  miles  to  one  mile  and  a 
hall  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  mount- 
ains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of 
the  plain ;  the  northern  is  more  than  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  small- 
er, and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  heats.  Through  the  centre  of  the  plain 
runs  a  small  brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought 
the  celebrated  battle  between  the  Persians  and 
Athenians,  B.C.  490.  The  Persians  were  drawn 
up  on  the  plain,  and  the  Athenians  on  some 
portion  of  the  high  ground  above  the  plain  ;  but 
the  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies 
can  not  be  identified,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vestigations of  modern  travellers.  The  tumu- 
lus raised  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Marathos  (Mapadoc),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antaradus :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexan- 
der Balas,  a  little  before  B.C.  160. 

[MabathOba  (MopdeWra).  1.  A  small  island 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  Bear 

ClaEomente 2.  A  oky  in  the  western  part  of 

Crete ;  according  to  Hoeck,  probably  on  the 
Promontorium  Drepanum.] 

M  abcblla.  1 .  Daughter  of  C.  Marcellua  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married :  first  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who 
separated  from  her  in  B.C.  21,  in  order  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus ;  secondly,  to 
Julus  Anlonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Lucius ;  thirdly,  to  Sextos  Ap- 
pulaius,  consul  A.D-  14,  by  whom  she  bad  a 
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laughter,  AppuleiaVarilia. — 8.  Wife  of  the  poet 
Martial,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  two  epi- 
grams (xii.,  21, 31).  She  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an  estate.  As 
Martial  was  married  previously  to  Cleopatra, 
he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his  return 
to  Spain  about  A.D.  96. 

Mircellinus,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Tbu- 
cydides.     Vid.  Tboctdioks. 

Mascsllds,  Claodihs,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  1.  M.,  celebrated  as  five  times  consul, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  con- 
sulship, B.C.  222,. Marcellus  and  his  colleague 
conquered  the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
took  their  capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  in  battle  with  his 
own  hand  Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king 
of  the  enemy,  whose  spoils  he  afterward  dedi- 
cated as  tpolia  opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  This  was  the  third  and  last  instance 
in  Roman  history  in  which  such  an  offering  was 
made.  In  216  Marcellus  was  appointed  pretor, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Carinas.  In  215  he  remained  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinus,  who 
had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  -,  but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavor- 
able, Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.  In 
314  Marcellus  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  still 
continued  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  ability,  but  without  ob- 
taining any  decisive  results.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily,  since  the 
party  favorable  to  the  Carthaginians  had  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  His  attacks  were  vigorous  and  unremit- 
ting; but,  though  he  brought  many  powerful 
military  engines  against  the  walls,  these  were 
rendered  wholly  unavailing  by  the  superior  skill 
and  science  of  Archimedes,  who  directed  those 
of  the  besieged.  Marcellus  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  give  up  all  hopes  of  carrying  the  city 
by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. It  was  not  till  212  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place.  It  was  given  up  to  plun- 
der, and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty  found 
in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ;  and  Mar- 
cellus also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to 
grace  the  temples  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  practice  which  afterward  became 
so  general.  In  210  he  was  consul  a  fourth  time, 
and  again  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Hannibal.  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  near  Numistro  in  Lucania,  but 
without  any  decisive  result  In  209  he  retain- 
ed the  command  of  his  army  with  the  rank  of 
proconsul.  In  208  he  was  consul  for  the  fifth 
time.  He  and  his  colleague  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Marcellus  himself 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  with 
all  due  honors  by  order  of  Hannibal.  Marcel- 
lus appears  to  have  been  a  rude,  stern  soldier, 
brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  unyield- 
ing, and  cruol.     The  great  praise?  bestowed 
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upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  am 
certainly  undeserved,  and  probably  found  theii 
way  into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his 
son,  which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some 
of  the  earlier  annalists.— 2.  M-,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  his  father  as  military  trib- 
une in  208,  and  was  present  with  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  204  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people ;  in  200,  curule  edHe ;  in  1 98,  prtetor  •, 
and  in  196,  consul.  In  his  consulship  he  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians  and  Boii  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was  censor  in  189. — 3.  M., 
consul  183,  carried  on  the,  war  against  the  Li- 
gurians. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  thrice  consul, 
first  in  166,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls ;  secondly  in  166, 
when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians ;  and  thirdly  in 
152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  but 
was  shipwrecked  on  tbe  voyage,  and  perished. 
— 5.  M.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first 
mentioned  as  curule  tedile  with  P.  Clodius  in 
56.  He  was  consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself 
a  bitter  enemy  to  Cesar.  Among  other  ways 
in  which  he  displayed  his  enmity,  he  caused  a 
citizen  of  Comum  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  privileges  lately  be- 
stowed by  Cesar'  upon  that  colony.  But  the 
animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war  for  which  his 
party  was  unprepared  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
49  he  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Cesar.  His  advice  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from 
Rome  and  Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia 
(48)  be  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  prolonging 
the  contest,  and  withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuits  of  rhetorio 
and  philosophy.  Marcellus  himself  was  un- 
willing to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  forgiveness, 
but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not  backward  in 
their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  in 
46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C.  Mar- 
cellus, the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kins- 
man, and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  assembly.  Cesar  yielded  to 
this  demonstration  of  opinion,  and  Marcellus 
was  declared  to  be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon 
returned  thanks  to  Cesar,  in  tbe  oration  Prt 
Marallo,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Marcel 
lus  set  out  on  his  return  ;  but  he  was  murder 
ed  at  the  Piraeus  by  one  of  his  own  attendants, 
P.  Magius  Chilo. — 6.  C,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly  confound- 
ed with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  (No.  8),  who 
was  consul  in  60.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pom- 
pey's  fleet ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  bear  of  him. 
— 7.  C,  uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  was  pro- 
tor  in  80,  and  afterward  succeeded  M.  Lepidus 
in  the  government  of  Sicily.  His  administra- 
tion of  tbe  province  is  frequently  praised  by 
Cioero  in  his  speeches  against  Verres,  as  a£ 
fording  the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
accused.  Marcellus  himsnlf  was  present  on 
tnat  occasion,  at  one  of  the  judges  of  Verres. 
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—8.  O,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first  cousin 
of  M.  Marcellus  (No.  6),  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  consulship,  60.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding 
his  connection  with  Cesar  by  his  marriage 
with  Octavia.  In  his  consulship  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  all  the  most  violent  measures  against 
Cssar ;  but  when  the  war  actually  broke  out, 
he  displayed  the  utmost  timidity  and  helpless- 
ness. He  could  not  make  up  bis  mind  to  join 
the  Potnpeian  party  in  Greece ;  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  at  length  determined  to  remain  in 
Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede  with  the 
dictator  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  M.  Marcellus 
(No.  6).  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the  close 
of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by 
bim  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year. — 9.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Oc- 
tavia, the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of 
Augustus,  was  born  in  43.  As  early  as  99  he 
was  betrothed  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Sextos  Pompey;  bat  the  marriage  never  took 
place,  as  Pompey's  death  in  35  removed  the  oc- 
casion for  it.  Augustus,  who  had  probably  des- 
tined the  young  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
adopted  him  as  his  son  in  85,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  33  he  was  curule  cdile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  shortly  after  atBais,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Antonius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  was  thooght  to  have 
given  so  much  promise  of  future  excellence 
that  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calam- 
ity ;  and  the  grief  ofAugustus,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  mother  Octavia,  was  for  a  time  unbound- 
ed. Augustus  himself  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  over  bis  remains,  which  were  deposited 
in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for  the  Julian 
family.  At  a  subsequent  period  (14)  Augustus 
dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent  theatre 
near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (JJn., 
vi.,  860-886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  S3. — 
10.  M.,  called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake, 
tbo  father  of  yEserninus  (Brut.,  36),  served  un- 
der Marias  in  Gaul  in  103,  and  as  one  of  the 
lieutenant*  of  L.  Julius  Cssar  in  the  Marsic 
war,  90. — 11.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  /Kobr- 
nikub,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  10,  questor  in 
Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cassius  Longinns,  took 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  against  Cas- 
sius  13.    P.  CORNELIUS    LENTULUB    MaRCEL- 

Linca,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Cornelii  Lentnli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67 — 13.  Cir.  Cornelius  Lcktulus 
Marcellinvb,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  prstor 
69,  after  which  he  governed  the  province  of 
Syria  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  consul  56, 
when  he  showed  himself  a  friend  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  triumvirate. 

Marcellus,  EprTus,  born  of  an  obscure  fam- 
ily at  Capua,  rose  by  bis  oratorical  talents  to 
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distinction  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal delators  under  Nero,  and  accused  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage 
and  favor  of  this  emperor  as  well.  In  A.D.  69, 
however,  he  was  convicted  of  having  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienus  Ciecina,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Marcellus,  Nonius,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the) 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  Dt 
Comptndiosa  Doctrine,  per  Littcra*  ad  Filam, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Dt  Proprie- 
tote  Sermonu.  He  must  have  lived  between 
the  second  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chap- 
ters, but  of  these  the  first  twelve  are  in  reality 
separate  treatises  on  different  grammatical  sub- 
jects. The  last  six  are  in  the  style  of  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Julias  Pollux,  each  containing  a 
series  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  depart- 
ment. The  whole  work  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  earlier  Latin  writers.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Gerlach  and  Roth,  Basil,  1813. 

Marcellus  Sidbtes,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  boohs,  of  which  two  frag, 
ments  remain,  [add  are  found  in  the  Corpus 
Poetarum  of  Ma:t!mre.] 

Maicellcs,  Uli'ius,  a  jurist,  lived  under  An- 
toninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest. 

MakcIa.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Regulus,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. — 3.  Wife 
of  M.  Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius 
Philippus,  consul  B.C.  56.  It  was  about  56 
that  Cato  is  related  to  have  ceded  her  to  his 
friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  father.  She  continued  to  live  with  Hor- 
tensius till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  50,  after 

which  she  returned  to  Cato 8.  Wife  of  Fabiua 

Maximus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learned  from 
her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Li  via  of  it, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  became  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  death,  A.D.  13  or  14.  She  is) 
mentioned  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  Ovid. 
—4.  Daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordos.  Vid.  Cor- 
pus.— 5.  The  favorite  coneubine  of  Commodus, 
organized  the  plot  by  which  the  emperor  perish- 
ed. Vid.  Commodus.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  also  a 
conspirator,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death  by 
Julianus,  along  with  Letus,  who  also  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

[Marcia  Aqua,  a  Roman  aqueduct  commenc- 
ed by  the  prstor  Marcius  Rex  145  B.C.,  and  fin- 
ished by  him  in  the  following  year,  his  term  of 
office  having  been  renewed  for  that  purpose.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  the  country  of 
the  Peligni  and  Marai,  and  supplied  Rone  with 
its  best  water:  vid.  Roma  p.  768  b.] 

Marcia  Gens,  claimed  to  oe  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Ancus  Marcius.  Hence  one  of  its  families  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the 
heads  of  Nuroa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Murcios 
were  placed  upon  the  coins  of  the  Marcii.    Bat, 
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-MARCIANA. 

oot withstanding  these  claims  to  such  high  an- 
tiquity, no  patricians  of  this  name,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Coriolanus,  are  mentioned  in  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  republic  (vid.  Coriolanus) ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Licinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens  ob- 
tained the  consulship.  The  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  are  Cknsoeinus,  Philip- 
pus,  Rsx,  and  Rutilos. 

Mircuna,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother 
«f  Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

Mabcianopolis  (Map/tiafoiiiroXif),  an  import- 
ant city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  inferior,  west 
of  Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  after 
bis  sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
toad  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  called  it  Pruthlava  (tlpiaeXdda), 
whence  its  modern  name  Pretthlaw,  but  the 
Greeks  still  call  it  MarcenopM. 

Mabciakos.  1.  Emperor  of  the  East  A.D. 
460-467,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  or  Illyricum, 
and  served  for  many  years  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we 
have  only  a  few  particulars ;  but  he  had  attain- 
ed such  distinction  at  the  death  of  Theodosius 
II.  in  460,  that  the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pulcheria,  offered  her  hand  and  the  im- 
perial title  to  Mercian,  who  thus  became  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Marcian  was  a  man  of  res- 
olution and  bravery ;  and  when  Attila  sent  to 
demand  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodo- 
sius had  engaged  to  pay  annually,  the  emperor 
sternly  replied,  "  I  have  iron  for  Attila,  but  no 
gold."  Attila  swore  vengeance ;  but  he  first 
invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
two  years  afterward,  saved  the  East.  In  461 
Marcian  assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  con- 
demned. He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leo. — 3.  Of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a  Greek 
geographer,  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  perhaps 
Qved  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  "  A  Periplus 
of  the  External  Sea,  both  eastern  and  western, 
and  of  the  largest  Islands  in  it."  The  External 
Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  work  was  in  two  books ;  of  which  the  for- 
mer, on  the  East  and  South  Seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire ;  but  of  the  latter,  which 
treated  of  the  West  and  North  Seas,  we  pos- 
sess only  the  three  last  chapters  on  Africa,  and 
a  mutilated  one  on  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world.  In  this  work 
be  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy.  He  also  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Periplus  of  Artemidorns  of  Eph- 
esus  (vid.  Aetemidoros,  No.  4),  of  which  we 
possess  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Marcianus 
likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menfppus  with 
additions  and  corrections.  Vid.  Memippos.  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in 
the  Geographi  Graci  Minaret,  and  separately  by 
Hoffmann,  Marciani  Peripliu,  dec,  Lips.,  1841. 

Marcianus,  ^ElIvs,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Mabciawus  Capella.     Vid.  Capella. 

MaRcIus,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic 
rerses  (Carnina  Uvtumo)  were  first  discover- 


MARDI7S. 

ed  by  M.  Atilins,  the  praetor,  in  B.C.  313.  They 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  two  extracts  from 
them  are  given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and 
the  second,  commanding  the  institution  of  the 
Ludi  Apollinares.  The  Marcian  prophecies 
were  subsequently  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some  writers  men- 
tion only  one  person  of  this  name,  but'othen 
speak  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii. 

MarcTus.     Vid.  Mabcia  Geks. 

[Maecodurum  (now  Duren),  a  city  of  the 
Ubii  in  Germania  Inferior.] 

Mabcohanni,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  orboi 
der,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevio 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  southwest  of  Ger 
many,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  mi- 
grated int9  the  land  of  the  Boil,  a  Celtic  race, 
who  inhabited  Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria. 
Here  they  settled  after  subduing  the  Boii,  and 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Vid.  Maroboduus. 
At  a  later  time,  the  Maroomanni,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Quadi  and*  other  German  tribes, 
carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Em- 
peror M.  Aureliua,  which  lasted  during  the  great- 
er part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he  ascended 
the  throne,  A.D.  180. 

Mardene  or  Mardyene  (Hap&nvf),  Map&vnvfi), 
a  district  of  Persis,  extending  north  from  Tao- 
cene  to  the  western  frontier  and  to  the  soa- 
coast.  It  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
some  branch  of  the  groat  people  called  Mardi  oi 
Amardi,  who  are  found  in  various  parts  of  west- 
ern and  central  Asia;  for  example,  in  Arme- 
nia, Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the  same  form 
of  name  as  those  in  Persis,  in  Sogdiana. 

Mardi.     Vid.  Amardi,  Mabdehe. 

MardSnIus  (tiapiovwf),  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian, was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  was 
sent  by  Darius  with  a  large  armament  to  pun- 
ish Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  the  Ionians.  But  his  expedition  was 
an  entire  failure.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  • 
storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
his  land  forces  was  destroyed  on  his  passage 
through  Macedonia  by  the  Brygians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes, 
Mardonins  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  with  the  gov 
ernment  of  which  he  hopei1  to  be  invested  aftei 
its  conquest ;  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  land  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480)  he  became  alarmed  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  advice  be  had  given,  and  per- 
suaded Xerxes  to  return  home  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  leaving  three  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.  He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year 
(470  B.C.),  near  Plates,  by  the  combined  Greek 
forces  under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  and 
was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Mardus.     Vid.  Ahabdds. 
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MARDYENE. 

■Carotene,  MiBDTim.     Vid.  Mabdene. 

Mini  a,  -ea,  -ia  (tiapfrj,  Mapeia,  Hapta:  Ma- 
Murvft  Mareota :  ruins  at  Marioutk),  a  town  of  , 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  canal. 

Mareotis  (Uapturic).  1.  Also  called  Mope- 
iriK  Nope)?,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
extreme  northwest,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lib- 
ya Nomos :  it  produced  good  wine. — 3.  A  town 
in  the  interior  of  the  Libya;  Nomos,  between 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon  and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

Mareotis  or  Mabea  or  (-ia)  Lacos  (9  tAapeu- 
tic,  Mapeia,  Mapla  Mjtvti :  now  Birket-Mariouth, 
or  El-Kreit),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  north- 
west of  Lower  Egypt,  separated  from  the  Med- 
iterranean by  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Alex- 
andrea  stood,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  by  canals.  It 
was  less  than  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  long,  and  more  than  pne  hund- 
red and  fifty  wide.  It  was  surrounded  with  vines, 
palms,  and  papyrus.  It  served  as  the  port  of 
Alexandres  for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

Mares  (Uapec),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wick- 
er-work, leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

Mabesa,Mabescka  (Kapijea,  Mapwd,  Hapto- 
»«,  Mapeaxd :  probably  ruins  southeast  of  Beit 
Jibrin),  an  ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the 
south  of  Judtea,  of  some  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  Partbians  had  destroyed  it  before 
the  time  of  Eosebius ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beit  Jibrin),  which  was 
afterward  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Baeto 
gabra,  two  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Maresa. 

Marescha.     Vid.  Maresa. 

Maroiaka  (^  Mapyiavf,:  the  southern  part  of 
Khiva,  southwest  part  of  Bokhara,  and  north- 
east part  of  Khorauan),  a- province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  and  afterward  of  the  Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian,  aud  Persian  kingdoms  in 
Central  Asia,  north  of  the  mountains  called 
Sariphi  (now  Qhoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria ; 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bactriana,  on  the 
northeast  and  north  by  the  River  Oxus,  which 
divided  it  from  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Hyrcania.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  River  Margus  (now  Moorghab),  which 
flows  through  it,  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Detert  of  Khiva. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the 
capital  of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (now 
Men).  'With  the  exception  of  the  districts 
round  this  and  the  minor  rivers,  which  produced 
excellent  wine,  the  country  was  for  the  most 
part  a  sandy  desert.  Its  chief  inhabitants  were 
the  Derbices,  Parni,  Tapuri,  and  branohes  of 
the  great  tribes  of  the  MassageUe,  Dabs,  and 
Mardi.  Tbe  country  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom  founded,  and 
the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia ;  and  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further  infor- 
mation about  it  from  the  returned  captives  wbo 
had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  had  resided 
at  Antiochia. 
47* 
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MaroItes.     Vii.  HoKEBua,  p.  378,  a. 

Ma  rod*  or  Marcus,  a  fortified  place  in  Ma- 
sia  Superior,  west  of  Viminacium,  situated  o« 
the  River  Margus  (now  Morava),  at  its  conln- 
ence  with  the  Danube.  Here  Diocletian  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Carious.  The  River 
Margus,  which  is  one  of  the  southern  tributa- 
ries of  tbe  Danube,  rises  in  Mount  Orbelus. 

Margus.     Vid.  Maboiana. 

Maria.     Vid.  Marea,  Mariotis. 

Mabiaba.     Vid.  Saba. 

Mariahha  (M.apuipini,-iafi>i,  -trf/uP!j),acityot 
Coele-Syria,  some  miles  west  of  Emesa,  assign- 
ed by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of 
Aradus. 

Mariahnb.     Vid.  Hrrodes. 

Marianne  Tcbris,  a  tower  at  Jerusalem, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

[Mariana  (MaptaviJ),  a  colony  established  by 
C.  Marius  on  the  east  coast  of  Corsica,  the  sec- 
ond chief  city  of  the  island,  with  a  good  har- 
bor :  its  ruins  still  exist  at  the  month  of  tbe 
Golo  (tbe  ancient  Tavola),  in  a  district  called 
the  plain  of  Mariana.] 

Mariana  Fossa.     Vid.  Fossa. 

Mabiandyni  {Hapiavivvoi),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  coast,  east  of 
the  River  Sangarius,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Bithynia.  With  respect  to  their  ethnical  affin- 
ities, it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  con. 
nected  with  the  Thracian  tribes  (the  Tbyni  and 
Bithyni)  on  the  west,  or  the  Paphlagonians  «n 
the  east ;  but  tbe  latter  appears  tbe  more  prou 
able. 

Mabianus  Mons  (now  Sierra  Moreno],  a 
mountain  in  Hispania  Beetica,  properly  only  a 
western  offshoot  of  the  Orospeda.  The  east- 
ern part  of  it  was  called  Saltus  Castulonensis, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Castuio. 

Mabica,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  La- 
tinus  by  Faunns,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Minturnte  in  a  grove  on  the  River  Li- 
tis. Hence  the  country  round  Minturne  is 
called  by  Horace  (Cam.,  iii.,  17,  7)  Jfarica 
litora. 

Mabinus  (ftaptvoe).  1.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marians 
was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  matiesiatieal 
geography  in  antiquity ;  and  Ptolemy  based  bis 
whole  work  upon  that  of  Marinas.  Vid.  Prot- 
KHjEut.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that 
he  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  that  had  hith- 
erto prevailed  respecting  tbe  positions  of  placet, 
by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
—2.  Of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a  philos- 
opher and  rhetorician,  was  tbe  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Proclus,  whose  life  he  wrote,  a  wort 
which  is  still  extant,  edited  by  Boiswmade, 
Lips.,  1814. 

MarIsds  (now  Marowth),  called  Maris  (to- 
pic) by  -Herodotus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  tbe  Daa 
ube,  but  which  in  reality  falls  into  tbe  Tbtae 
and,  along  with  this  river,  into  tbe  Danube. 

Marttiha,  a  sea-port  town  of  tbe  Avatici,  aft 
a  Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Marios.  1.  C,  the  celebrated  Roman,  wbo 
was  seven  times  consul,  was  born  in  B.C.  167, 
near  Arpinum,  of  an  obscure  and  bumble  family. 
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His  lather's  name  was  C.  Marias,  and  his  moth- 
er's Fulcinia  ;  and  bis  parents,  as  well  as  Mari- 
as himself,  were  clients  of  the  noble  plebeian 
bouse  of  the  Herennii.    So  indigent,  indeed,  is 
the  family  represented  to  have  been,  that  young 
Marios  is  said  to  have  worked  as  a  common 
peasant  for  wages,  before  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army.    (Oomp.  Juv.,  viii.,  246.) 
The  meanness  of  his  origin  has  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  valor  at 
the  siege  of  Numantia  in  Spain  (134)  as  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Soipio  Africanns,  who  is  said 
to  have  foretold  his  future  greatness.    His  name 
does  not  occur  again  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in 
119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  when 
be  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.    In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  pro- 
posed a  law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  elections  ;  and  when  the  senate  at- 
tempted to  overawe  him,  he  commanded  one 
of  bis  officers  to  carry  the  consul  Metellns  to 
prison.    He  now  became  a  marked  man,  and 
the  aristocracy  opposed  him  with  all  their  might. 
He  lost  his  election  to  the  sdileship,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  pretorahip ;  but  he  ac- 
quired influence  and  importance  by  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cesar,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.    In 
109  Marios  crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate 
of  the  consul  Q.  Metellns.    Here,  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
bad  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  and 
he  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officer  in  the  army.    He  also  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  soldiers,  who  praised  him  in 
toe  highest  terms  in  their  letters  to  their  friends 
at  Rome.    His  popularity  became  so  great  that 
be  resolved  to  return,  to  Rome,  and  become  at 
once  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  from  Me- 
teDos  permission  to  leave  Africa.    On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome  he  was  elected  consul  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all  opposition  be- 
fore it ;  and  he  received  from  the  people  the 
province  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Jugurtha  (107).    On  bis  return  to 
Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigor ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha  waa 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  Bocchus, 
uag  of  Mauretania.     Vid.  Jdqubtha.    Marius 
sent  his  qusestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Numidian 
king  from  Bocchus.    This  circumstance  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which  after- 
ward existed  between  Marius  and  Snlla,  since 
the  enemies  of  Marios  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.   Mean- 
time Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of 
barbarians,  who  had  migrated  from  the  north 
of  Germany.    The  two  leading  nations  of  which 
they  consisted  were  called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni, 
the  former  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Celts,  and  the  latter  Gauls.    To  these  two  great 
races  were  added  the  Ambrones,  and  some  of 
the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as  the  Tigurini.    The 
whole  host  is  said  to  have  contained  three  hund- 
red thousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  much 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.    They 
had  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
and  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their 
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progress.  The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  through- 
out Italy  ;  all  party  quarrels  were  .  hushed. 
Every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  consul  a  second  time  during  his 
absence  in  Africa.  Marius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  on  the  first  of  January,  104,  the  first 
day  of  his  second  consulship.  Meanwhile,  the 
threatened  danger  wasfor  a  while  averted.  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  marched 
into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  third  time  in  103,  and  a  fourth 
time  in  103.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  the 
Cimbri  returned  into  Gaul.  The  barbarians 
now  divided  their  forces.  The  Cimbri  marched 
round  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to 
enter  Italy  by  the  northeast,  crossing  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of  Tridentum  (now 
Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  on  the 
other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aqua;  Sextiae  (now  Aix).  The  carnage  was 
dreadful.  The  whole  nation  was  annihilated, 
for  those  who  did  not  foil  in  the  battle  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  fifth  time  (101),  and  joined  the 
proconsul  Catulus  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
two  generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy  on  a  plain  called  the  Carapi  Raudii,  near 
VerceUe  (now  VerctUi).  The  Cimbri  met  witb 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honors.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Rome.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been 
a  glorious  one ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is 
full  of  horrors,  and  brings  out  the  worst  features 
of  his  character.  In  order  to  seoure  the  con- 
sulship the  sixth  time,  he  entered  into  close  con- 
nection with  two  of  the  worst  demagogues  that 
ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satnrninus  and  Glaucia. 
He  gained  his  object,  and  was  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove  into  exile 
his  old  enemy  Metellns ;  and  shortly  afterward, 
when  Satnrninus  and  Glaucia  took  up  arms 
against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insurreo 
tion  by  command  of  the  senate.  Vid.  Satur  Ni- 
nes. His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly 
blamed  by  the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
a  traitor  to  bis  former  friends.  For  the  next 
few  years  Marios  took  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  which 
were  necessary  to  maintain  influence  in  the 
state  during  a  time  of  peace,  being  an  unletter- 
ed soldier,  rude  in  manners,  and  arrogant  in  con* 
duct.  The  Social  war  again  called  him  into 
active  service  (90).  He  served  as  legate  of  the 
consul  P.  Rutilins  Lupus  ;  and  after  the  latter 
had  fallen  in  battle,  be  defeated  the  Marsi  in 
two  successive  engagements.  Marius  was  now 
sixty-seven,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and 
unwieldy ;  but  be  was  still  as  greedy  of  honor 
and  distinction  as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had 
aet  his  heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithradates,  which  the  senate 
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tad  bestowed  upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end 
of  the  Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  ob- 
ject, Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for 
distributing  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  among  all  the  Ro- 
man tribes.  As  those  new  citizens  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  old  citizens  in  number,  they  would, 
of  course,  be  able  to  carry  whatever  they  pleased 
in  the  comitia.  The  law  was  carried,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  of  the  consuls ; 
and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  now 
had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithradates.  Sulla 
fled  to  iiis  army,  which  was  stationed  at  Nola ; 
and  when  Marius  sent  thither  two  military  trib- 
unes to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  en- 
countering terrible  sufferings  and  privations, 
which  he  bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  River  Liris,  near  Minturnae.  The 
magistrates  of  this  place  resolved  to  put  him  to 
death,  in  accordance  with  a  command  which 
Sulla  bad  sent  to  all  the  towns  in  Italy.  A 
Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  undertook  to  carry 
their  sentence  into  effect,  and  with  a  drawn 
sword  entered  the  apartment  where  Marius  was 
confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in  which  Ma- 
rius lay  was  in  the  shade ;  and  to  the  frightened 
barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to  dart  out 
fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  terrible  voice  ex- 
claimed, "  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C.  Marius  1" 
The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down  his 
sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  bouse.  Straight- 
way there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae.  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Roman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius ;  his  only  reply  was,  "  Tell  the  prae- 
tor that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Soon  after- 
ward Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  tbey 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cercina.  During 
this  time  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Rome, 
'  in  consequence  of  which  Marius  was  enabled 
to  return  to  Italy.  The  consul  Cinna  (87),  who 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  had  been  driven 
-  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  and  had 
subsequently  been  deprived  by  the  senate  of  the 
consulate.  Cinna  collected  an  army,  and  re- 
solved to  recover  his  honors  by  force  of  arms. 
As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  chances,  be 
left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards 
of  Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  he  did  not 
salute,  and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance  were  the  great  orator 
M.  Antonius  and  his  former  colleague  Q.  Catu- 
lus.  'Without  going  through  the  form  of  an 
election,  Marius  and  Cinna  named  themselves 
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consuls  for  the  following  year  (86).  But  be  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  honor :  he  was  now  in  his 
seventy-first  year ;  his  body  was  worn  out  by 
the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  his  con- 
sulship be  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after 
seven  days'  illness. — 3.  C,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  only  by  adoption.  He  followed  ia 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  merciless  severity  against  bis 
enemies.  He  was  consul  in  82,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  this  year  be 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Latium,  whereupon  be  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly-fortified  town  of  Preneste. 
Here  be  was  besieged  for  some  time ;  but  after 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome 
over  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt  to  escape. — 3.  The  false  Marius.  Vii. 
Amatiob. — [4.  M.  Gratidienos  Mario*,  son  of 
M.  Gratidius,  but  adopted  by  one  of  the  Maria 
gens,  probably  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
rius: be  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  in  high 
favor  with  the  people.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sulla  he  was  killed  by  Catiline  in  a 
brutal  manner,  and  bis  head  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  city.] — 6.  M.  Aorblios  Ma- 
rios, one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  was  the  fourth 
of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul, 
in  defiance  of  Gallienus.  He  reigned  only  two 
or  three  days,  but  there  are  coins  of  his  extant 
— 6.  Marios  Celsos.  Vid.  Crlsos. — 7.  Mari- 
os Maximos,  a  Roman  historian,  who  ia  repeat- 
edly cited  by  the  Augustan  historians.  Ho 
probably  flourished  under  Alexander  Severn*, 
and  appears  to  have  written  the  biographies  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Trajan 
and  ending  with  Elagabalus. — 8.  Marios  Mir- 
cator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  and  the 
Nestorians.  He  appears  to  nave  commenced 
his  literary  career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosi- 
mus,  A.D.  418,  at  Rome,  and  he  afterward  re- 
paired to  Constantinople.  Mercator  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  have  been  a  layman,  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  every  circumstance  connected  with 
his  origin  and  personal  history.  The  works  of 
Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the  Pelagian  and 
Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated  from 
the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.,  1684. 

MarkarIca  (q  Uap/iapiKT/ :  Hapaapliai :  now 
eastern  part  of  Tripoli  and  northwestern  pari  of 
Egypt),  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  between 
Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but  by  some  ancient  ge- 
ographers reckoned  as  a  part  of  Cyrenaica,  and 
by  others  as  a  part  of  Egypt;  while  others, 
again,  call  only  the  western  part  of  it,  from  the 
borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus  Mag- 
nus, by  the  name  of  Mannarica,  and  the  east- 
ern part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  to  the 
Sinus  Plinthinetes,  Libya;  Nomos.  Inland  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  desert,  inter- 
sected with  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Mar- 
marida;.  Their  chief  tribes  were  tbo  Adyr- 
machida)  and  Giligamroe  on  the- coast,  and  the 
Nasamones  and  Aug  lee  in  the  interior. 
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MarhabTun  (Mapfi&pwv :  Ma^apiof :  now 
tHarmari),  a  place  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Eubcea,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius, 
mnd  celebrated  marble  quarries,  which  belonged 
to  Carystus. 

Mabo,  ViroilTps.     Vid.  Viroilios. 

Marobod5us,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Ger- 
man Marbod,  king  uf  the  Marcomanni,  was  a 
Suovian  by  birth,  and  was  born  about  B.C.  18. 
He  was  sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  host- 
ages to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Augustus,  and  received  a  liberal  education. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
central  Germany,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Danube,  from  Regcnsberg  nearly  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary,  ana  which  stretched  far  into 
the  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  determined  to  send  a  for- 
midable army  to  invade  his  dominions ;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (A.D. 
6)  prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  de- 
sign into  effect.  Maroboduus  eventually  be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  was  at  length  expelled  from 
his  dominions  by  Catuatda,  a  chief  of  the  Go- 
thones,  about  A.D.  19.  He  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
where  Tiberius  allowed  bim  to  remain,  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna. 
He  died  in  35,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Marow  (Mopov).  1.  Son  of  Evanthes,  and 
grandson  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne, 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Maronea  in  Thrace.  He  was 
the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and  is  mentioned 
among  the  companions  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
— [3.  One  of  the  brave  Spartan  band  who  fought 
and  fell  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae] 

Maronba  (Mopuveta  :  Mapavtirnc  :  now  Ma- 
rogna),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lake  Is- 
maris  and  on  the  River  Sthenas,  more  anciently 
called  Ortagurea.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Cicones,  but  afterward  received  colonists  from 
Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine, 
which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Marprssa  (Mapmiaaa),  daughter  of  Evenus 
and  Alcippe.    For  details,  vid.  Idas. 

Marprssa  (Hapm/aaa),  a  mountain  in  Paros, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.  Hence  Virgil  (iEn.,  vi.,  471)  speaks 
of  Marpitia  cautes. 

[Marpbssds  (MupirQfftror),  a  city  of  Troas,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Lampsacus,  the  na- 
tive city  of  one  of  the  Sibyls  ] 

Marrucini,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in 
Italy  of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow 
•lip  of  country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Aternns,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ves- 
tini,  on  the  west  by  the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  on 
the  south  by  the  Frentani,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their  chief  town  was  Teats, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  they  possess- 
ed, in  common  with  the  Vestini,  the  sea-port 
Atbbndm.  Along  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  they  fought  against 
Rome ;  and,  together  with  them,  they  submit- 
ted to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  304,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Mabbuvium  or  Mar&vIuh.  1.  (Now  S.  Ben- 
tdeito),  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are 
therefore  called  gens  Mamma,  Virg.,  JEn.,  vii., 
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750),  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  on  the  road  between  Corfiniura 
and  Alba  Fucentia. — 2.  (Now  Jlforro),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mar- 
sic  Marruvium. 

Mars,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody 
war.  Vid.  Abbs.  The  name  of  the  god  in  the 
Sabine  and  Oscan  was  Mamers ;  and  Mars  it- 
self is  a  contraction  of  Mavers  or  Mavors.  Next 
to  Jupiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  at 
Rome.  He  is  frequently  designated  as  Father 
Mars,  whence  the  forms  Marspiter  and  Maspiter, 
analogous  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qui- 
rinus  were  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  Rome, 
to  each  of  whom  King  Numa  appointed  a  fla- 
men.  He  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  god 
of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Mars.  His  priests,  the  Salii, 
danced  in  full  armor,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
( Campus  Martius).  But,  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the 
most  honorable  pursuit, »'.  *.,  agriculture ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worship 
ped  as  the  guardian  of  cattle.  Mars  was  also 
identified  with  Quirinus,  who  was  the  deity 
watching  over  the  Roman  citizens  in  their  civil 
capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  un- 
der three  aspects.  As  the  warlike  god,  he  was 
called  Gradivus ;  as  the  rustic  god,  be  was  call- 
ed Silvanus ;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the  state, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus.  His  wife  was 
called  Neria  or  Neriene,  the  feminine  of  Nero, 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  "strong." 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (picus)  were  sa- 
cred to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicat- 
ed to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  was 
built  by  Augustus  in  the  forum. 

[Mabsacii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  one 
of  the  islands  formed  by  the  Rhine,  which  first 
became  known  to  the  Romans  through  the  war 
with  Civilis.] 

Marsi.  1.  A  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in 
the  high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Apennines,  in  which  the  Lake  Fucinus  is 
situated.  Along  with  their  neighbors  the  Pe- 
ligni, Marrucini,  &c,  they  concluded  a  peace 
with  Rome,  B.C.  804.  Their  bravery  was  pro- . 
verbial ;  and  they  were  the  prime  movers  of 
the  celebrated  war  waged  against  Rome  by  the 
Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order  to  obtain  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their  chief  town 
was  Mabbuviom.  The  Marsi  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  rem- 
edies against  tbe  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other 
cases.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magi- 
cians, and  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
son  of  Circe.  Others,  again,  derived  their  ori- 
gin from  the  Phrygian  Marsyas  simply  on  ac- 
count' of  the  resemblance  of  the  name. — 3.  A 
people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have  dwelt  orig 
iD&Uy  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  to  have 
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keen  only  a  tribe  of  the  Oherusoi,  although  Tac- 
itus makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Germany.  Tbey  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the 
war  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently 
driven  fnto  the  interior  of  the  country  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

MtKsioNt,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, of  Stievic  extraction. 

Marscs,  Doiiitius,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds, 
but  his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  productions.  Hence  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful epitaph  on  Tibullus,  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Marsyas  (Hapavat).  1.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected- with  the  earliest  period  of 
Greek  music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son 
of  Hyagnis,  or  of  CEagrus,  or  of  Olympus. 
Some  make  him  a  satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All 
agree  in  placing  him  in  Phrygia.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  outline  of  his  story :  Minerva  (Athena) 
having,  while  playing  the  flute,  seen  the  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  water,  and  observed  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  features,  threw  away  the  instru- 
ment in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Marsyas, 
who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord 
the  most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, Marsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  oondilions  of 
which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  vanquished.  The  Muses,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Nysaeans, 'were  the 
umpires.  Apollo  played  upon  the  cithara,  and 
Marsyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
former  added  his  voice  to  the  music  of  his  lyre 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  his  favor.  As 
a  just  punishment  for  the  presumption  of  Mar- 
syas, Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed 
him  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source  of  the 
River  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin  in 
the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument 
on  which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were 
carried  by  the  River  Marsyas  into  the  Mean- 
der, and  again  emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were 
thrown  on  land  by  it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory, 
and  were  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  bis  temple  at 
Sicyon.  The  fable  evidently  refers  to  the  strug- 
gle between  the  citharcedic  and  au'.oedic  styles 
*  of  music,  of  which  the  former  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among  the  Dorians, 
and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  Cybele 
in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities  there 
was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant 
presumption.  The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the 
forum  of  Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions 
of  Horace  (.Sal.,  i.,  6, 130),  Juvenal  (ix.,  1,2), 
and  Martial  (ii.,  64,  7). — 3.  A  Greek  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Periander,  a  native  of  Pella  in 
Macedonia,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated.  His 
principal  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in 
ten  books,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  wars 
of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote  other  -vorks,  the 
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titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidas. — 3.  Of 

Philippi,  commonly  called  the  younger,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  preceding,  was  also  a 
Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which  he  flour- 
ished is  uncertain :  the  earliest  writers  by  whom 
he  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Atbensus. 

Marsyas  (Mapovaf).  1.  A  small  and  rapid 
river  of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander, 
took  its  rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Persian  kings  at  Celtene,  beneath  lb* 
Acropolis,  and  fell  into  the  Marauder  outside  of ' 
the  city.  Pliny,  however,  states  tbat  its  source 
was  in  the  valley  called  Aulncrene,  about  tea 
miles  from  Apamea  Cibotus  Cwhich  city  was  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Celene),  and  that  after  a 
subterraneous  course  it  first  came  out  to  light 
at  Apamea.  Colonel  Leake  reconciles  these 
statements  by  the  natural  explanation  that  the 
place  where  the  river  first  broke  forth  from  its 
subterraneous  course  was  regarded  as  its  true 
origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its  name  to  the  fa- 
ble of  Marsyas. — 2.  (Now  Chinar-Chti),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in  the 
district  called  Idrias,  flowing  northwest  and 
north  through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stra- 
tonicea  and  Alabanda,  and  falling  into  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Meander  nearly  opposite  to 
Trailes. — 3.  In  Syria,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  into  which  it  falls  on  the  eastern  side, 
near  Apamea. — 4.  A  name  given  to  the  exten- 
sive plain  in  Syria  through  which  the  upper 
course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and  reaching 
from  Apamea  on  the  north  to  Laodicea  ad  Liba- 
num  on  the  south. 

Martialis.  1.  M.  Valerius,  the  epigram- 
matic poet,  was  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  43.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  66 ;  and 
after  residing  in  the  metropolis  thirty-five  years, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the  third 
year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived  there  for  upward 
of  three  years  at  least,  on  the  property  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104.  His 
fame  was  extended,  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaol, 
Germany,  and  Britain ;  he  secured  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  ob- 
tained by  his  influence  the  freedom  of  the  state 
for  several  of  his  friends,  and  received  for  him 
self,  although  "apparently  without  family,  the 
privileges  accorded  to  those  who  were  the  fa- 
thers of  three  children  (.jiutriumliberorum),  to- 
gether with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the  rights 
of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  near 
Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride.  The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of 
a  collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  undei 
the  general  appellation  Epigrammata,  upward 
of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  divided  into  four- 
teen books.  Those  which  form  the  two  last 
books,  usually  distinguished  respectively  as  Xt 
nia  and  Apophoreta,  amounting  to  three  hund- 
red and  fifty,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of 
a  vast  variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  article* 
of  food  or  clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sen* 
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m  presents  among  friends  during  the  Saturna- 
lia, and  on  other  festive  occasions.    In  addition 
to  the  above,  nearly  all  the  printed  copies  in- 
elude  thirty-three  epigrams,  forming  a  book 
apart  com  the  rest,  which  has  been  commonly 
known  as  Liber  it  Spcctaeulu,  because  the  con- 
tents relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.    The  different  books  were  collect- 
ed and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  sin- 
gly and  sometimes  several  at  one  time.    The 
liber  de  Spcctaeulu  and  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  regular  series  involve  a  great  number  of 
historical  allusions,  extending  from  the  games 
of  Titus  (80)  down  to  the  return  of  Domitian 
from  the  Sannatian  expedition  in  January,  94. 
All  these  books  were  composed  at  Rome  ex- 
cept the  third,  which  was  written  during  a  tour 
in  Gallia  Togata.    The  tenth  book  was  publish- 
ed, twice :  the  first  edition  was  given  hastily  to 
the  world ;  the  second,  that  which  we  now  read 
(x.,  3),  celebrates  the  arrival  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (99).  The  elev- 
enth book  seems  to  have  been  published  at 
Rome  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis.    After  keeping  silence 
for  three  years  (xii.,*pro<em.),  the  twelfth  book 
was  dispatched  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.,  3, 
18),  and  most  therefore  be  assigned  to  104. 
Books  xiii.  and  xiv.,  Xenia  and  Apophoreta, 
were  written  chiefly  under  Domitian,  although 
the  composition  may  have  been  spread  over 
the  holidays  of  many  years.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  word  Epigram,  which  originally  denoted 
simply  on  inscription,  was,  in  process  of  time, 
applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the 
form  under  which  it  was  presented.    Martial, 
however,  first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  nar- 
row basis  which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  bis 
time  the  term  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
(tricted  to  denote  a  short  poem,  in  which  all 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge  to  one 
sharp  point,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
piece.    Martial's  epigrams  are  distinguished  by 
singular  fertility  of  imagination,  prodigious  flow 
of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of  language ;  and 
from  no  source  do  we  derive  more  copious  in- 
formation on  the  national  customs  and  social 
habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  century 
of  the  empire.    Bat,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servil- 
ity of  adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian, 
proves  that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest 
das* ;  and  his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most 
esM-blooded  filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual 
impurity  of  thought,  combined  with  habitual  im- 
parity of  expression.    The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneidewinn,  Grem.,  184S. — 2.  GaboilIus,  a 
Soman  historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  ib  cited  by  Vopiscus.   There 
is  extant  a  short  fragment  on  veterinary  sur- 
gery bearing  the  name  of  Gargilius  Martialis  ; 
and  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in 
the  royal  library  at  Naples  part  of  a  work  De 
HortU,  also  ascribed  to  Gargilius  Martialis; 
but  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticul- 
turist, and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian, 
are  all,  or  any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  dif- 
ferent personages,  can  not  be  determined. 


MASINISSA. 

[Mabtianus.     Vid.  Mabciaitos.j 

Mabtinianos,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  by  Licinius  when  he  was  making  prep- 
arations for  the  last  struggle  against  Constan- 
tino. After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianus 
was  put  to  death  by  Constantine,  A.D.  333. 

Mabtius  Campus.     Vid.  Campus  Mabtius. 

Martyb5p5lis  QAaprvpoTroZic :  now  MeiaFar- 
ekin),  a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on 
the  River  Nymphus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris ; 
under  Justinian,  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  res- 
idence of  the  first  Dux  Armenia;. 

Marullus,  C.  EfidIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league L.  Cssetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  per- 
sons who  had  saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Cae- 
sar, in  consequence,  deprived  him  of  the  tribu- 
nate, and  expelled  him  from  the  senate. 

[Mabus  (now  Marotch),  mentioned  by  Tac- 
itus as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Mabisus.] 

Makuvium.     Vid.  Mabruvium. 

[Masada  (HaoaAa),  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus, 
and  afterward  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves 
to  self-destruction.] 

Masoas  (Mdoicac,  Uasnac:  now  Wadjf-tt-Se- 
ba),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Mesopotamia,  mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (An- 
ab.,  i.,  6),  who  describes  it  as  surrounding  the 
city  of  Corsote,  and  as  being  thirty-five  para- 
sangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  river  as  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy. 

Masks  (Mdoijf :  MaoyTioe),  a  town  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbor  of  Her- 
mione. 

Masinissa  (Matraavoaoric),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  was  the  eon  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Numidians  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided; but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
where  he  appears  to  have  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  that  usual  among  his  country- 
men. In  B.C.  313  the  Carthaginians  persuaded 
Gala  to  declare  war  against  Syphax,  king  of 
the  neighboring  tribe  of  the  Masesesylians,  who 
had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Masinissa  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  com- 
mand the  invading  force,  with  which  he  attack- 
ed and  totally  defeated  Syphax.  In  the  next 
year  (312)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into  Spain, 
and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals  there 
with  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  foi 
some  years ;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by 
Scipio  in  306,  he  secretly  promised  the  latter  to 
support  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  should 
send  an  army  into  Africa.  In  his  desertion  ot 
the  Carthaginians  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
actuated  by  resentment  against  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  previously  betrothed  to  him  bis  beautiful 
daughter  Sophonisba,  but  violated  his  engage- 
ment in  order  to  bestow  ber  band  upon  Syphax. 
During  the  absence  of  Masinissa  in  Spain  his 
father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne  had  bee* 
seized  by  a  usurper ;  but  Masinissa,  on  his  re- 
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tan,  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  at- 
tacked by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  re- 
ceive assistance  from  Rome.  He  was  repeat- 
edly defeated  by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  But  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Af- 
rica (204)  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs. 
He  instantly  joined  the  Roman  general,  and  ren- 
dered the  most  important  services  to  him  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces 
of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Lsslius,  he  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa 
himself.  The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with 
her,  and  its  tragical  termination,  is  related  else- 
where. Vid.  Sophonisba.  In  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Zama  (203),  Masinissa  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  successful  result  of  the  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  final  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  territories  which  had  be- 
longed to  Syphax,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  For  the  next  fifty  years  Masinissa 
reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly  making  ag- 
gressions upon  the  Carthaginian  territory.  At 
length,  in  150,  he  declared  open  war  against  Car- 
thage, and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  148.  On  his  death-bed 
lie  had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
at  that  time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  trib- 
une, but  he  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving 
it  to  the  young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty, having  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  bodily  strength  and  activity  to  the  last,  so 
that  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  only 
two  years  before,  he  not  only  commanded  his 
army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go  through  all 
his  military  exercises  with  the  agility  and  vig- 
or of  a  young  man.  His  character  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond  bis  true 
merits.  He  possessed,  indeed,  unconquerable 
energy  and  fortitude ;  but  he  was  faithless  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to 
turn  against  them ;  and  though  he  afterward 
continued  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  because  he  found  it  uniformly  his  inter- 
est to  do  so.  He  was  the  father  of  a  very  nu- 
merous family ;  but  it  appears  that  three  only 
of  his  legitimate  sons  survived  him,  Micipsa, 
Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Between  these  three 
the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio,  ac- 
cording to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

[Mabisteb  (Ma<jioT!7f),  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa,  accompanied  his  brother  Xerxes  in  bis 
expedition  against  Greece.] 

[Masistids  (tiaalonof),  commander  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and 
commanding  appearance ;  he  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  -before  the  battle  of  Plataa; :  the 
Greeks,  says  Herodotus  (ix.,  SO),  called  him 
Macistius  (Maseru*).] 
4S4 


MASSICYTUS. 

MasIos  Mows  (rd  Mdaiov  ipot :  now  Karajek 
Dagk),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  upper  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  the  Euphrates,  running  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  southeast  along  the  border 
of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C.  PapMos,  consul  B.C.  231,  carried 
on  war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  sub- 
dued ;  and  from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war, 
he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  his  daughter  Papiria  marrying  .Emil 
ius  Paulus. 

[Maspii  (llaamot),  mentioned  by  Herodotoi 
as  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  races  of  the 
Persian  nation.] 

Massa,  BiEBlus  or  BebIub,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennius  Senecio  of 
plundering  the  province  of  Baetica,  of  which  he 
had  been  governor,  A..D.  93.  He  was  condemn- 
ed, but  escaped  punishment  by  the  favor  of  Do- 
mitian ;  and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of 
the  informers  and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

[Massa  (Moitoo)  or  Mababat  (Uaaaour).  1.  A 
river  on  the  west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  north- 
ward of  the  stream  Daradua — 2.  M.  Veteenes- 
sis,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Populonium 
and  northwest  of  Rusellse,  perhaps  the  modern 
Massa] 

Masses? li   or  -ft.      Vid.  Mauritania,  Kir- 

MIDI  A. 

Mabsaoa  (rd  Mdooaya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Assaceni. 

Massaget^  (fAaaaay(Ttu),  a  wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum, 
north  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  Herodo- 
tus) and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  on  the  peninsu- 
la between  this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their 
country  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Tar- 
tart  in  the  north  of  Independent  Tartary.  Some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  give  them  a  greater 
extent  toward  the  southeast,  and  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  include  under  the  name  all  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  the  Turkoman  race ;  their 
manners  and  customs  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  bad  some  pecu- 
liarities, such  as  the  killing  and  eating  of  their 
aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in  an- 
cient history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the 
Great,  in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Vid.  Cyrus. 

[Massala,  a  city  of  the  Homerite,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.] 

[Massalioticum  Ostium.     Vid.  Rhodanub.] 

MassIni  (MaffnavoQ,  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  island  of  Pattalene. 

[Mabbicus,  an  Etrurian  prince,  who  came  with 
one  thousand  men  from  Clusiuro  and  Cosa  to 
the  aid  of  jEneas  in  his  war  with  Turnus  in 
Italy.] 

MasbIcus  Mons,  a  mountain  in  the  northwest 
of  Campania,  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  Falernian  wine  came 
from  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain. 

MasbIcytus  or  Massicyteb  (ftaaucvrije),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lycia. 
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MASSILIA. 

MassIlia  {t&aooaXia  :  HaaaaXiisn);,  Massfli- 
ensis :  dow  Marseille),  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia 
lNarboneosis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes.  It  was  situated 
on  a  promontory,  which  was  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  excel- 
lent harbor,  called  Laeydon,  was  formed  by  a 
•mall  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only 
a  narrow  opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  island 
where  ships  had  good  anchorage.  Massilia  was 
founded  by  the  Phoceans  of  Asia  Minor  about 
B.C.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very  flourishing 
city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over  the  barba- 
rous tribes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  planted  sev- 
eral colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
such  as  Antipolis,  Nic«a,  and  Ehpobioh.  Its 
naval  power  and  commercial  greatness  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massilians  not 
only  maintained  their  independence,  but  defeat- 
ed the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight.  At  an  early 
period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly,  when  the  southeast  corner 
of  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Ro- 
mans allowed  Massilia  to  retain  its  independ- 
ence and  its  own  constitution.  This  constitu- 
tion was  aristocratic.  The  city  was  governed 
by  a  senate  of  six  hundred  persons  called  Timu- 
chi.  From  these  were  selected  fifteen  presi- 
dents, who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for  car- 
rying on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  three  of  these  were  intrusted  with 
the  executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retain- 
ed the  religious  rites  of  their  mother  country, 
and  they  cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the 
worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana. 
Massilia  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  an- 
cient world.  In  the  civil  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey  (B.C.  49)  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  but  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  which 
it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Cae- 
sar. From  the  effects  of  this  blow  it  never  fully 
recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  under 
the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  il- 
lustrious Romans  resorted  to  complete  their 
studies.  The  modern  MarteilU*  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  but  contains  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings. 

Massiva.  1.  A  Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  Masinis- 
sa, whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain. — 3.  Son 
of  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  as- 
sassinated at  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha  be- 
cause he  had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia. 

[Massooeada,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, by  a  concubine.    Vid.  Dabar.] 

Mamubios  Sabixus.     Vid.  Sabihos. 

Mass? li  or  -It.     Vid.  Maoebtania,  Nomina. 

Mastanabal  or  Manastabal,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by 
Scipio  after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (B.C. 
•  148).  He  died  before  his  brother  Micipsa,  and 
U>*t  two  sons,  Jugurtha  and  Gauda. 


MATRONA. 

Mastaqba  (tra  Udaravpa :  now  ruins  of  Mas- 
taura-Kaleti),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  borders  of 
Carta,  near  Nysa. 

[Mastob  (Maarup).  1.  Father  of  Lycophron 
of  Cytbera. — 2.  Father  of  the  diviner  Hali- 
therses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

Mastramela,  a  town  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  called  by  Mela  AmU- 
icorum  ttagnum. 

MastusIa.  1.  The  southwest  point  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum. — 2.  A 
mountain  of  Lydia,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
which  Smyrna  lay. 

Maternus,  Coriatius,  a  Roman  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dux- 
logut  de  Oratoribut  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Maternus  Firmicus.     Vid.  Firmicds. 

Matho.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Car- 
thage, after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  241.  He  was  eventually  taken  pris- 
oner and  put  to  death. — 2.  A  pompous,  bluster- 
ing advocate,  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matho,  Pomfonios-  1.  M'.,  consul  B.C.  233, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom 
he  defeated.  In  217  he  was  magister  equituin, 
in  216  pretor,  and  in  215  propretor  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
consul  231,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sar- 
dinians. He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He 
died  in  204.— A.  M.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  edile 
206,  and  pretor  204,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

Matiana  (MaTtavri,  Manavol,  -j/vjJ,  -r/vol,  He- 
rod.), the  southwesternmost  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  along  the  mountains  separating 
Media  from  Assyria,  which  were  also  called 
Matiani.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Mart- 
avti  \tfivji :  now  Lake  of  Urmi)  was  in  this  dis- 
trict. Herodotus  also  mentions  a  people  on  the 
Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  name  of  Matieni. 

Matinos,  a  mountain  in  Apulia  running  out 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mount 
Garganus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hor- 
ace in  consequence  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Apulia. 

Matisoo  (now  Macon),  a  town  of  the  ^Edui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Arar,  and  on  the 
road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augustodunum. 

MatIos  Calvena,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
friend  of  Cesar  and  Cicero.  After  Cesar's 
death  he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  with 
whom  he  became  very  intimate.  [This  is  prob- 
ably the  same  C.  Matius  who  translated  the 
Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  other  works.  Matius  also  wrote  "  Mim- 
iambi,"  which  were  as  celebrated  as  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
economics  and  agriculture.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery, 
in  three  books,  entitled  respectively  Cocut,  C«- 
tariut,  Salmagariut.  The  fragments  are  given 
by  Bothe,  Poet.  Seen.  Lot.  Vet.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  265- 
268 ;  and  by  Zeil,  Stottgard,  1829.] 

Matron  (Udrpuv),  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter of  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Matr5na  (now  Marne),  a  river  in  Gaul,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis and  Belgica,  and  which  falls  into  the  8e~ 
quana  a  little  south  of  Paris. 
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MATTIAOL 

MattKci,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Main  and  the  Lahn,  and  were  a  branch  of  the 
Ohatti.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  fortresses 
and  silver  mines  in  their  country.  After  the 
death  of  Nero  they  revolted  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  took  part  with  the  Chatti  and  other 
German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Moguntiacum. 
From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history ; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited 
•>y  the  Alemaoni.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Aquas  Mattiace  (now  Wieebadtn),  and  Mattia- 
cum  (now  Marburg),  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Mattium,  the  capital  of  the  Chatti. 

MattIuh  (now  Maden),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  (now  Eder),  was 
destroyed  by  Germanieus. 

Matuta,  commonly  called  Mater  Matuta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn 
of  morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be 
connected  with  maturut  or  matulinut.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was 
only  a  surname  of  Juno ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Ma- 
ter Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with 
Hostus  Hostilius,  Faunus  Fatuus,  Aius  Locuti- 
ns,  and  others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was 
celebrated  on  the  1 1th  of  June  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art.  Mateaua).  The  Romans  identified  Matuta 
with  the  Greek  Leucothea.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Matuta  at  Rome  by  King  Servius,  and 
was  restored  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  the 
taking  of  Veii.  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Matuta  at  Satricum. 

Mauritania  or  Mauritania  (it  ttavpovola: 
Mavpovoiot,  Uaipoi,  Mauri),  the  westernmost  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  Northern  Africa,  lay 
between  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  Numidia  on  the  east,  and 
Getulia  on  the  south ;  but  the  districts  em- 
braced under  the  names  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia respectively  wero  of  very  different  extent 
at  different  periods.  The  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  all  Northern  Africa  west  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  Getulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found  in  the  earliest  historical  ac- 
counts, settled  along  the  northern  coast  under 
various  names ;  their  chief  tribes  being  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii,  west  of  the  River  MaTva  or 
Malucha  (now  Muluia  or  Mohatbu) ;  thence  the 
Massesylii  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  River  Ampsaga 
(now  Wady-cl-Kebir),  and  the  Massylii  between 
the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca  (now  Wady-Zain), 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbors  on 
the  east,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were 
moreover  confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure 
to  the  intrusions  of  the  Phoenician  settlers. 
Hence  arose  a  difference,  which  the  Greeks 
marked  by  applying  the  general  name  of  No/ui- 
itc  to  the  tribes  between  the  Malva  and  the 
Tusca;  whence  came  the  Roman  names  of 
Numidia  for  the  district,  and  Numidse  for  its 
people.  Vid.  Numidia.  Thus  Mauretania  was 
at  first  only  the  country  west  of  the  Malva,  and 
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corresponded  to  the  later  district  of  Maoretaohi 
Tingitana,  and  to  the  modern  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, except  that  the  latter  extends  further 
south ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  south  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugur- 
tha,  B.C.  106 ;  of  their  relations  with  it  till  it 
became  a  Roman  province,  about  33,  an  account 
is  given  under  Bocchus.  During  this  period 
the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  western  part  of  Numidia, 
as  far  as  Salde,  which  Julius  Cesar  bestowed 
on  Bogud,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
African  war.  A  new  arrangement  was  made 
about  25,  when  Augustus  gave  Mauretania  to 
Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder  of  Juba's  son, 
Ptolemeus,  by  Caligula  (A.D.  40),  Mauretania 
became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and  was  for- 
mally constituted  as  such  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left  of 
Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tingis 
(now  Tangier),  and  the  eastern  Ctesariensia, 
from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (now  Zcrihtlty, 
the  boundary  between  them  being  the  River 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Boc- 
chus I.  The  latter  corresponded  to  the  wast- 
ern  and  central  part  of  the  modern  regency  (and 
now  French  colony)  of  Algiers.  These  "  Mau- 
retania; dues"  were  governed  by  an  equestrian 
procurator.  In  the  later  division  of  the  empirw 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  the  easten 
part  of  M.  Cesariensis,  from  Salde  to  the  Amp- 
saga, was  erected  into  a  new  province,  and  call 
ed  M.  Sitifensis,  from  the  inland  town  of  Sitifi 
(now  Sctif) ;  at  the  same  time,  the  western 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so 
that  we  still  find  mention  of  the  "  Mauretania* 
due,"  meaning  now,  however,  Cesariensis  and 
Sitifensis.  From  A.D.  429  to  S34  Mauretania 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650 
and  the  following  years  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  a* 
powerful  tribes  in  Morocco  and  Algitr,  undei 
the  names  of  Berber*,  Schillut,  Kalylct,  and  Tua- 
rile*.  Its  chief  physical  features  are  described 
under  Africa  and  Atlas.  Under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Maori.     Vid.  Mauritania. 

Mauricianus,  Junius,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138-161).  His 
works  are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

MaurIous,  JunIus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  ex- 
ile by  Nerva. 

Mauritania.     Vid.  Mauritania. 

Maurus,  Terentianus.     Vid.  Trrkntuncrv 

Maurusii.     Vid.  Mauretania. 

Mausolus  (HavouXo;  or  WLaiaouXof),  king  of 
Carta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C.  377.  To 
362  he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the 
satraps  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  avail- 
ed himself  of  that  opportunity  to  extend  bis 
dominions.  In  368  he  joined  with  the  Rbodi- 
ans  and  others  in  the  war  waged  by  them. 
against  the  Athenians,  known  by  the  name  of 
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the  Social  war.  He  died  in  353,  tearing  no 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant  grief  of  the 
latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honors  she  paid  to 
his  memory — especially  by  the  erection  of  the 
costly  monument,  which  was  called  from  him 
the  Mausoleum— are  related  elsewhere.     Vid. 

ARTEMISIA. 

Mayors.      Vid.  Mars. 

Maxentius,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  306-312, 
whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurelius  Valerius 
Maxem-hus.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus 
and  Eutropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Galerias ;  but  he  was  passed  over 
in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
abdication  of  his  father  and  Diocletian  in  A.D. 
SOS.  Maxenti'is,  however,  did  not  tamely  ac- 
quiesce in  this  arrangement,  and,  being  support- 
ed by  the  praetorian  troops,  who  had  been  re- 
cently deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  306.  He 
summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from  his  re- 
tirement in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus 
were  of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of 
indolent  and  dissolute  habits.  Maximianus 
compelled  the  Ctesar  Severus,  who  had  march- 
ed upon  Rome,  to  retreat  in  haste  to  Ravenna, 
and  soon  afterward  put  the  latter  to  death  when 
he  had  treacherously  got  him  into  his  power 
(307).  The  Emperor  Galerius  now  marched  in 
person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus  compel- 
led him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxentius,  relieved 
from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  control  which  his 
father  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  from  bis  court.  Soon  afterward 
Maxentius  crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  rav- 
aged with  fire  and  sword,  because  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  independent  authority  of  a  certain 
Alexander.  Upon  bis  return  to  Rome  Maxen- 
tius openly  aspired  to  dominion  over  all  the 
Western  provinces ;  and  soon  afterward  de- 
clared war  against  Constantine,  alleging,  as  a 
pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
lather  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  pass  into  Gaul ;  but  Constantine  an- 
ticipated his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy. 
The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  de- 
feat of  Maxentius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome, 
October  27th,  312.  Maxentius  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished 
in  the  river.  Maxentius  is  represented  by  all 
historians  as  a  monster  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
lost.  The  only  favored  class  was  the  military, 
upon  whom  he  depended  for  safety ;  and  In  or- 
der to  secure  their  devotion  and  to  gratify  bis 
own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects  were  made 
the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  licentiousness, 
and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding  exactions. 

Maxtlua,  a  town  in  Hispania  Beetica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  wa- 
ter.    Vid.  CalenTum. 

MaxIna  Ossariemms.  Vid.  Britannia,  q. 
148,  b. 

Maxima nopSus,  previously  called  Porsula, 
a.  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  east  of 
Abdera,  probably  the  same  place  as  the  town 
called  Mosynopolis  (UoawoinoXif )  by  the  By- 
zantine writers. 

MAxmiAicdrous  {Hafifuavoiiroltc  ■  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  Hadad  Rimmon),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  a  little  to  the  south- 
west of  Megiddo. 

Maximums.  I.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  286- 
305,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurelius  Vale- 
bids  Maximianus.  He  was  born  of  humble  pa 
rents  in  Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  fame 
by  his  services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  se 
lected  this  rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as 
one  whose  abilities  were  likely  to  prove  valua- 
ble in  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
'accordingly  created  him  first  Cesar  (285),  and 
then  Augustus  (286),  conferring  at  the  same 
time  the  honorary  appellation  of  Herculiut,  while 
he  himself  assumed  that  of  Joviu*.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  Maximian  has  been  folly  de- 
tailed in  former  articles.  Vid.  Diocletianus, 
Constantinus  I.,  Maxentius.  It  is  sufficient 
to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (805),  he  was 
again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son 
Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306),  to  whom 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  in  the 
war  with  Severus  and  Galerius.  Having  been 
expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterward  by  his 
son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  be  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted 
to  resume  the  imperial  crown,  hut  was  easily 
deposed  by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  aft- 
erward, he  endeavored  to  induce  his  daughter 
Fausta  to  destroy  her  husband,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, compelled  by  Constantine  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. — II.,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
305-311,  usually  called  Galerius.  His  i'u.i 
name  was  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus. 
He  was  born  near  Sardica  in.  Dacia,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  shepherd.  He  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  and  was 
appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  along  with  Con- 
stantius  Chloros,  in  202.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose  daughter  Va- 
leria he  received  in  marriage,  and  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  be  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narees,  in  which  be  was  un- 
successful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he 
defeated  Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Ga- 
lerius became  Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Italy, 
which  had  owned  the  authority  of  the  usurper 
Maxentius.  Vid.  Maxentius.  He  died  in  311, 
of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  morbus  pediculosus.  He 
was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  and 
it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Diocletian  issued 
the  fatal  ordinance  (303),  which  for  so  many 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 

Maximinus.  I.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  286- 
238,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Julius  Verus  Max- 
iminus. He  was  born'  in  a  village  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father 
being  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a  shep- 
herd, he  attracted  the  attention  of  Septinrius 
Severus  by  his  gigantic  stature  and  marvellous 
feats  of  strength,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
army.  He  eventually  rose  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  service  ;  and  on  the  murder  of  Alexander 
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governs  by  the  mutinous  troops  In  Gaol  (386), 
be  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately 
bestowed  the  title  of  Cretfar  on  his  sod  Maxi- 
mus.  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  Germans  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  his  government  was  characterized  by 
a  degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
hitherto  unexampled.  The  Roman  world  be- 
came at  length  tired  of  this  monster.  The 
senate  and  the  provinces  gladly  acknowledged 
the  two  Gordiani,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
perors in  Africa ;  and  after  their  death  the 
senate  itself  proclaimed  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
emperors  (238).  As  soon  as  Maximinus  heard 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians,  he  hastened 
from  his  winter-quarters  at  Sirmium.  Having 
crossed  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  and 
was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers 
of  Maximinus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost 
incredible.  His  height  exceeded  eight  feet. 
The  circumference  of  his  thumb  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  woman's  wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of 
his  wife  served  him  for  a  ring.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  able  single-banded  to  drag  a  loaded 
wagon,  could  with  his  fist  knock  out  the  grin- 
ders, and  with  a  kick  break  the  leg  of  a  horse  ; 
while  bis  appetite  was  such,  that  in  one  day  he 
could  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  and  drink  an 
amphora  of  wine. — II.,  Roman  emperor  305- 
314,  originally  called  Daza,  and  subsequently 
Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus.  .  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  na- 
tive Illyria.  Having  entered- the  army,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service ;  and  upon 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was 
adopted  by  Galerius,  and  received  the  title  of 
Cesar.  In  -308  Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  81 1, 
Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  the  East  be- 
tween them.  In  313  Maximinus  attacked  the 
dominions  of  Licinius,  who  had  gone  to  Milan 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantino.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  fled  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Maximums 
possessed  no  military  talents.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  family  connection.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  in  the  profligacy 
of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty  of  his 
administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  tiie  Christians. 

Maximus.  I.  Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  .lEdeaius.  Maximus  was  a 
philosopher  of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and, 
like  many  others  of  that  school,  both  believed 
in  and  practiced  magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian, 
through  his  persuasion,  was  induced  to  abjure 
Christianity.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  Max- 
imus was  held  in  high  honor  at  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians,  which  he  had  proph- 
esied would  be  successful.  In  364  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  Emperors  Valeria  and  Valentinian,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed 
to  cruel  tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to 
the  philosopher  Tuemistius.    In  371  Maximus 
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was  acensed  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Valens,  and  was  put  to  death. — 8.  Of 
Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  Byzantium,  was  also  as 
instructor  of  the  Emperor  Julian  in  philosophy 
and  heathen  theology.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  Dt 
insolubilibut  Oppotitionibu,  published  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus,  Paris,  1554,  appended  to  the  edition  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  well  as  other 
works. 

MaxImus,  FabTus.  1.  Q.  Fabios  Maxmcs 
Ruluanus,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus,  consul  B.C.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  325, 
whose  anger  he  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the 
Samnites  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
contrary  to  his  orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius 
nothing  in  exculpation.  A  hasty  flight  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  the  people,  and  his  aged 
father  interceded  for  him  with  Papirius,  barely 
rescued  his  life,  but  could  not  avert  his  degra- 
dation from  office.  In  322  Fabius  obtained  his 
first  consulship.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the 
second  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that  long  and 
arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy.  Yet 
nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  cirenmstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns. 
His  defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuat- 
ed, and  the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to 
him  alone.  In  315  he  was  dictator,  and  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Samnites  at  Lautuke. 
In  310  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Etruscans.  Ib 
308  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  is  said  to 
have  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Umbrians.  He 
was  censor  in  304,  when  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fined the  libertini  to  the  four  city  tribes,  and  to 
have  increased  the  political  importance  of  the 
equites.  In  297  be  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  in  296  for  the  sixth  time.  In  the  latter 
year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of  Sen- 
tinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nites, Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans. — 2.  Q.  Fabios  Maxi- 
mus Gouges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  youth,  son  of  the  last.  His  mature 
manhood  atoned  for  his  early  irregularities. 
He  was  consul  292,  and  was  completely  defeat- 
ed by  the  Pentrian  Samnites.  He  escaped  deg- 
radation from  the  consulate  only  through  his 
father's  offer  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  In  a  second  battle  the 
consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  second 
time  276.  Shortly  afterward  be  went  as  lega- 
tus  from  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  consul  a  third  time. 
265. — 3.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  with  the  agnomens 
Verrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  his  upper  lip,  On- 
cula,  or  the  Lamb,  from  the  mildness  or  apathy 
of  his  temper,  and  Cunctatok,  from  his  caution 
ia  war,  was  grandson  of  Fabius  Gurges.  He 
vas  consul  for  the  first  time  233,  when  Liguria 
was  his  province ;  censor  230 ;  consul  a  sec- 
ond time  228 ;  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  C. 
Flaminius  227 ;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  221 ;  and  in  218  was  legatus  from 
the  senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation 
for  the  attack  on  Saguntum.    In  217,  immedi- 
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aleiy  after  tbe  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius 
was  appointed  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
long  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely  de- 
fensive, Fabius  became  the  leading  man  at 
Rome.  On  taking  the  field  he  laid  down  a  sim- 
ple and  immutable  plan  of  action.  He  avoided 
all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy ;  moved 
his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where  tbe 
Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could  not 
follow  him;  watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxmg  vigilance,  and  cut  off  his  strag- 
glers and  foragers.  His  inclosure  of  Hannibal 
in  one  of  the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and 
the  Vulturous,  and  tbe  Carthaginian's  adroit 
escape  by  driving  oxen  with  Mazing  fagots 
fixed  to  their  horns  up  the  hill-sides,  are  well- 
known  facts.  But  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
camp  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  misinterpreted ; 
and  the  people,  in  consequence,  divided  the  com- 
mand between  him  and  M.  Minncius  Rufus,  his 
master  of  the  horse.  Minucius  was  speedily 
entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal  had  not  Fabius  generously  hastened 
to  his  rescue.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  third 
time  in  215,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  214.  In 
2)3  he  served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q. 
Fabius,  consul  in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is 
preserved  which  exemplifies  the  strictness  of 
the  Roman  discipline.  On  entering  the  camp 
at  Suessula,  Fabius  advanced  on  horseback  to 
greet  his  son.  He  was  passing  the  lictors  when 
the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dismount.  "  My 
son,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius,  alighting,  "  I 
vriiaed  to  see  whether  you  wonld  remember 
thit  yon  were  consul."  Fabius  was  consul  for 
the  fifth  time  in  209,  in  which  year  be  retook 
Tarentnm.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  second 
Panic  war  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage. 
The  war  had  become  aggressive  under  a  new 
race  of  generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the 
new  tactics  ;  he  dreaded  the  political  suprem- 
acy of  Scipio,  and  was  his  uncompromising  op- 
ponent in  his  scheme  of  invading  Africa.  He 
died  in  203. — 4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  elder  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  prtetor  214,  and  consul 
213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this  period, 
and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  his 
father — 5.  Q.  Fabius  Maximo*  jEmilianus,  was 
by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  .lEmilius'Paulus, 
tbe  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  bis  father  (/Emil- 
ius)  in  tbe  Macedonian  war,  ,168,  and  was  dis- 
patched by  him  to  Rome  with  tbe  news  of  bis 
victory  at  Pydna.  He  was  pnetor  in  Sicily  149 
-148,  and  consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  prov- 
ince, where  he  encountered,  and  at  length  de- 
feated Viriatbus.  Fabius  was  the  pupil  and 
patron  of  the  historian  Polybins.— 6.  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Allobbooicui,  son  of  the  last.  He 
was  consul  121 ;  and  he  derived  his  surname 
from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in  this  year 
over  the  Allobroges  and  their  ally,  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arverni  in  Gaul.  He  was  censor  in 
108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fabius  Maximu*  Sebvtliamus,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia  by  No.  5.  He 
was  uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Cspio, 
consul  in  141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142, 
when  he  carried  on  war  with  Viriatbus. 
V AxiMi  f ,  Maskus  Clemens,  Roman  emperor 
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A.D.  383-388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  who 
was  defeated  by  Maximus,  and  was  shortly  aft- 
erward put  to  death.  Theodosius  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  recognize  Maximus  as  emperor  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  secure 
Valentinian  in  the  possession  of  Italy.  Maxi- 
mus, however,  aspired  to  the  undivided  empire 
of  tbe  West,  and  accordingly,  in  387,  he  invaded 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Valen- 
tinian was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to  Tbo 
odosius  in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith  pre:  • 
pared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forceii 
his  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximns,  and  shortly 
afterward  took  the  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm, 
and  there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  tbe 
son  of  Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Gaul  by  Arbogatea,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Maximus,  Pktronius,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
455,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  consequence 
of  the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentin- 
ian, Maximus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this 
emperor,  who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus 
himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead.  His 
reign,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  months. 
Having  forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentin- 
ian, to  marry  him,  she  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  former  husband,  and  accordingly 
Genseric  was  invited  to  invade  Italy.  When 
Genserio  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  was 
slain  by  a  band  of  Burgundian  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

MaxImus  Planudes.     Vid.  Pukudks. 

MaxImus  TrRlus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Corn- 
modus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  tutors  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  a  different  person  from 
Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the 
tutor  of  this  'emperor.  Maximus  Tyrtus  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twice. 
There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Am- 
Alfcif  or  A6yoi)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theolog 
ical,  ethical,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterized  by  much  depth  of  thought.  Tbe 
best  edition  is  by  Reiske,  Lips.,  1774-6, 2  vols. 
8vo. 

MaxImus,  Valerius.     Vid.  Valerius. 

Maxula.     Vid.  Adis. 

Maxt e»  (Mdfwtf),  a  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  tbe  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  River  Triton,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Trojans.  They  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  only  on  ttfe  left  side  of  the  head, 
and  they  painted  their  bodies  with  vermilion ; 
customs  still  preserved  by  some  tribes  in  tbe 
same  regions. 

Mazaoa.     Vid.  Gssabba,  No.  1. 

[Maueus  (Mofafof).  1.  Satrap  of  Cilioia, 
who,  with  Beleays,  satrap  of  Syria,  made  head 
against  the  revolted  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of 
Ochus,  while  tbe  latter  was  preparing  to  march 
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against  them.— 2.  A  Persian  officer  nnder  Da- 
rius, sent  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
on  the  approach  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  he 
behaved  subsequently  with  great  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  Persian  cavalry.  After  the  flight  of  Darius 
he  retired  to  Babylon,  but  surrendered  himself 
to  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap  of 
Babylon  B.C.  331.3 

Mazaka  (Mofapa:  Mafa/Hifof:  now  Mazzara), 
a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  Lily- 
beum  and  Selinus,  and  founded  by  the  latter 
city,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

[Mazaxes  (Mafa'pw),  a  Median  officer  in  the 
service  of  Cyrus  the  Great ;  he  compelled  the 
Lydians  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them 
by  Cyrus  at  the  suggestion  of  Crcesus,  and  re- 
duced and  enslaved  the  city  of  Priene.] 

MazIces  (Maf«*c)i  »  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Ctesariensis,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the 
Maxtes,  are  thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Amazirghi. 

[Mecisteus  (MtyMorttSf).  1.  A  son  of  Talaus 
and  Lysimacbe,  brother  of  Adrastus,  and  father 
of  Euryalus  of  Thebes. — 8.  A  son  of  Echius, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Teucer  at  Troy, 
was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

Mecybebn a  (tir/Kvtepva  :  Wqicvttpvaiot :  now 
Moiivo),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  east  of  Olynthas, 
of  which  it  was  the  sea-port.  From  this  town 
part  of  the  Toronaic  Golf  was  subsequently 
called  Sinus  Mecyberneus. 

MedXba  (Mijda&i),  a  city  of  Peraea  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Medama,  Medha,  or  Mebma,  a  Greek  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Bruttiam,  founded  by  the 
Locrians,  with  a  celebrated  fountain  and  a  har- 
bor called  Emporium. 

Medauba,  Ad  Medeea,  or  Akedera  (ruins  at 
Ayedrah),  a  flourishing  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Byzacena,  be- 
tween Lares  and  Theveate ;  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Appuleius.' 

Media  (Unieta),  daughter  of  ,-Eete*,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oceania  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Abste- 
tus,  Aesonauxs,  and  Jason.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  Bhe  fell  in  love  with  the 
hero,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  and  afterward 
fled  with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ;  that,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took 
fearful  vengeance  upon  her  faithless  spouse  by 
murdering  the  two  children  which  she  had  had 
by  bim,  and  by  destroying  bis  young  wife  by  a 
poisoned  garment ;  and  that  she  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
So  far  her  story  has  been  related  elsewhere. 
At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  King 
jEgeus,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by  Sisyphus. 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  is  said  to  have  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the 
anger  of  Juno  (Hera) ;  and  the  latter  rewarded 
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her  by  promising  immortality  to  her  children). 
Her  children  are,  according  to  some  accounts, 
Mermerus,  Pheres,  or  Thessalos,  Alcimenes, 
and  Tisander ;  according  to  others,  she  had 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  while  others 
mention  only  two  children,  Medus  (some  call 
him  Polyxenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argos. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth  there  are 
different  traditions.  Some  say,  as  we  remark 
ed  above,  that  Bhe  fled  to  Athens,  and  married 
JEgeus,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  laid  snares  for  Theseus,  she  escaped  and 
went  to  Asia,  the  inhabitanis  of  which  were 
called  after  her  Medes.  Others  relate  that  she 
first  fled  from  Corinth  to  Hercules  at  Thebes, 
who  had  promised  her  his  assistance  while  yet 
in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being  unfaithful  to 
her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was  seized  with 
madness ;  and,  as  he  could  not  afford  her  the 
assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to  Athens. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son  Me- 
dus after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  she  bad 
married  a  king ;  whereas  others  state  that  net 
son  Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to 
Colchis,  where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  re- 
stored her  father  ^Eetes  to  his  kingdom.  The 
restoration  of  iEetes,  however,  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Jason,  who  accompanied  Medea  to 
Colchis.  At  length  Medea  is  said  to  have  be- 
come immortal,  to  have  been  honored  with  di- 
vine worship,  and  to  have  married  Achilles  in 
Elysium. 

Midbon  (tteieuv :  UeSt&vuH;).  1.  Or  Medio* 
(now  Katuna),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  road  which  led  from  Limruea 
to  Stratos. — S.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Pbocis, 
near  Anticyra,  destroyed  in  the  sacred  war,  and 
never  rebuilt. — 3.  An  ancient  town  in  Bceotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Phosnicus,  near  Onohestns  and  the  Lake 
Copais. — t.  A  town  of  the  Labeates  in  Dalma- 
tia,  near  Scodra. 

Media  (i  Mij&'a :  Uijdof,  Medus),  an  import- 
ant country  of  Western  Asia,  occupying  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and 
lying  between  Armenia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  west  and 
southwest,  Persia  on  the  south,  the  great  des- 
ert of  Aria  on  the  east,  and  Parthia.  Hyrcania, 
and  the 'Caspian  on  the  northeast.  Its  bounda- 
ries were,  on  the  north  the  Araxes,  on  the  west 
and  southwest  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras  (now  Mountain*  of 
Kurdistan  and  Lourittan),  which  divided  it  from 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the  east 
the  desert,  and  on  the  northeast  the  Caspii 
Montea  (now  Elburz  Mountain*),  the  country  be- 
tween which  and  the  Caspian,  though  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  by  the  Gels, 
Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes.  Media  thus 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem  province  of 
Irak-Ajtmi.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  fertile 
country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  cit- 
rons, and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Mac- 
edonian conquest  it. was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Great  Media  (17  /uyaXn  Hntla)  and  AtropatSne. 
Vid.  ATtor  atene.  The  earliest  history  of  Me- 
dia is  involved  in  much  obscurity.    Herodotus 
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tnd  Ctesias  (in  Diodoms)  give  different  chro- 
nologies for  its  early  kings.  Ctesias  makes  Ab- 
bacies the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  B.C. 
843,  and  reckons  eight  kings  from  him  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  by  Cyrus.  Herodo- 
tus reckons  only  four  kings  of  Media,  namely, 
1.  Dbiocbs,  B.C.710-«57;  3.  Phraort«s,  667- 
635 ;  a  Cyaxabbs,  635-595 ;  6.  Asttages,  595- 
660.  The  last  king  was  dethroned  by  a  revolu- 
tion, which  transferred  the  supremacy  to  the 
Persians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  subordinate 
people  in  the  united  Medo-Persian  empire.  Vid. 
Cyrus.  The  Medea  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  supremacy ;  the  usurpa- 
tion of  theMagian  Pscudo-Smerdiswas  no  doubt 
such  an  attempt  (vid.  Misi) ;  and  another  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when  the 
Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (B.C. 
406).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidas,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Parthians  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  from  which 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to 
the  later  Persian  empire.  The  people  of  Me- 
dia were  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  fam- 
ily, and  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians ;  their  lan- 
guage was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend,  and  their  re- 
ligion the  Magian.  They  called  themselves  A rii, 
which,  like  the  native  name  of  the  Persians 
(Altai),  means  noble:  They  were  divided,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  into  six  tribes,  the  Buzae, 
Parataceni,  Strochates,  Arizanti,  Bndii,  and 
Magi.  In-  the  early  period  of  their  history  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse- 
archers  ;  bat  the  long  prevalence  ef  peace, 
wealth,  and  luxury  reduced  them  to  a  by-word 
for  effeminacy.  It  is  important  to  notice  the 
use  of  the  names  Medos  and  Midi  by  the  Ro- 
man poets  for  the  nations  of  Asia  east  of  the 
Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians  in  partic- 
ular. 

Mkdl*  Muaca  (rd  MipJfar  KaXoi/uvov  ref^of), 
an  artificial  wall  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  83°  north  latitude,  and 
divided  Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  (Anab.,  ii.,  4)  as  being 
twenty  parasanga  long,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  twenty  thick,  ana  as  built  of  baked  bricks, 
cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erection  was  as- 
cribed to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was  also 
called  rd  Xt/upa/Hitc  Siartlxto/ia. 

Mbmolanum  (Mediolanensis),  more  frequent- 
ly called  by  Greek  writers  MsmoLiNftm  (MnJio- 
Zuviav),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by 
the  Celts.  1.  (Now  Milan),  the  capital  of  the 
Insubres  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  was  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Tici- 
nut  and  Addua.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  283,  and  afterward  became  both  a  muni- 
cipinm  and  a  colony.  On  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it  became  the 
residence  of  his  colleague  Maximianus,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  emper- 
ors of  the  West  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
transfer  the  scat  of  government  to  the  more 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediola- 
nnm  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  empire ;  it  possessed  an  imperial  mint,  and 
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was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  St. 
Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
it  became  the  residence  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
and  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  and 
surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in  populousness 
and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful  blow  in 
A.D.  639,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Belisarius,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  un- 
der Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It,  however,  grad- 
ually recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, whose  capital,  however,  was  Pavia.  The 
modern  Milan  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  sixteen  handsome  fluted 
pillars  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  —  3. 
(Now  Saintet),  a  town  of  the  Santones  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name. — 3.  (Now  Ch&leaa 
Meillan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  town  last  mentioned.— 
4.  (Now  Evreux),  a  town  of  the  Aulerci  Ebu 
rovices  in  the  north  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
south  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from  Rotom- 
agus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum ;  subsequently  call 
ed  Civitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modern 
name. — 6.  A  town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  south 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. — 6.  A  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to 
Colonia  Agrippina. 

MediomatrIci,  a  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  south  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  Their  territory  originally  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  banks  of  this  river  by  the 
Vangiones,  Nemetes,  and  other  German  tribes. 
Their  ohief  town  was  Divodurum  (now  Melz). 

MBMTERRAITCBIf  MaRB.    Vid.  INTERNUM  MaRK. 

Mkdithina,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of 
healing,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of  the  Med- 
itrinalia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.    (Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Mbditrinaua.) 

[MgDios  (Mijdiof),  son  of  Onytbemis,  a  native 
of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  whom  lie  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  India.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  espoused  the  side  of  Antigonus,  and 
was  one  of  his  most  useful  and  successful  naval 
officers.] 

Mbdka.     Vid.  Medaka. 

Medoacos  or  MkdBIcos,  a  river  in  Venetia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
rivers,  the  Medoacus  Major  (now  Brenta)  and 
Medoaous  Minor  (now  Bacekiglione),  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  Edron,  the  harbor  of 
Patavium. 

Medobrioa  (now  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Scalabis. 

Msdocob.     Vid.  Ahadocvs. 

Medon  (U(dov).  1.  Son  of  Oileus,  and  broth- 
er of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and 
was  slain  by  .Eneas.— 2.  Son  of  Codrus.  Vid. 
Codros. — [3.  A  herald  in  the  house  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  suite  of  the  suitors,  disclosed  to  Penelope 
the  danger  of  her  eon  Telemachus,  and  was  on 
this  account  preserved  by  the  latter  when  the 
suitors  were  slain.— 4.  Son  of  Pylades  and  Eleo- 
tea. — 5.  A  Lacedemonian  statuary,  brother  of 
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Dorycleidas,  and  the  disciple  of  Dipcenna  and 
Seyllis,  made  tbe  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  in  tbe  Hercum  at  Olympia.] 

Medpli,  a  people  in  Aqaitania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  ocean,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumoa, 
in  the  modern  Medoe.  There  were  excellent 
oysters  found  on  their  shores 

Medulli,  a  people  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
in  whose  country  the  Druentia  (now  Durance) 
and  Duria  (now  Doria  Minor)  took  their  rise. 

MedollIa  (Medulllnus :  now  St.  Angela),  a 
colony  of  Alba,  in  tbe  land  of  the  Sabiaes,  was 
situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Corniculum  and  Ameriola. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  incorporated  their  territory 
with  the  Roman  state. 

Meodlunds,  Furius,  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome,  tbe  members  of  which  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  tbe 
republic. 

Medullos,  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  near  the  Minius. 

Medci,  a  son  of  Medea.     Vid.  Medea. 

Medos  (Mf doc :  now  Farumr  or  Schamior),  a 
small  river  of  Persia,  flowing  from  tbe  confines 
of  Media  and  falling  into  tbe  Araxes  (now  Bend- 
Emir)  near  Persepolis. 

Medusa.     Vid.  Gokoones. 

Megabazos  or  Megabyxus.  1.  One  of  tbe 
seven  Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the 
magian  Smerdis,  B.C.  621 .  Darius  left  him  be- 
hind with  an  army  in  Europe  when  be  himself 
Tecroseed  the  Hellespont  on  his  return  from 
Scytbia,  606.  Megabazus  subdued  Perinthus 
and  the  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  along 
the  coast  of  Thrace. — 2.  Son  of  Zopyrus,  and 
grandson  of  the  above,  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  tbe  army  of  Xerxes,  480.  He  after- 
ward commanded  tbe  army  sent  against  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  468. 

Meoaci.es  (MeyaxAw).  1.  A  name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcnue- 
onidss.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Megacles  who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herents after  they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Minerva  (Athona),  B.C.  612.  Vid.  Cylon. 
— [2.  Son  of  Alcma$on,  son-in-law  of  Clisthenes, 
leader  of  the  Alcnueonidte  in  tbe  time  of  Solon. 
At  first  he  was  opposed  to  Pisistratus,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Athens ;  but  afterward  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Coesyra  in  marriage,  and  assisted  in  his  resto- 
lation  to  Athens.  Pisistratus  not  bavins  treat- 
ed his  wife  in  a  proper  manner,  Megacles  re- 
sented the  affront,  and  again  drove  the  former 
out  of  Athens :  with  the  aid  of  large  sums  from 
the  Tbebans  and  other  states,  Pisistratus  again 
raised  an  army,  defeated  his  opponents,  and 
drove  Megacles  and  tbe  partisans  of  tbe  Alc- 
meonids)  into  exile.]— 3.  A  Syracusan,  brother 
of  Dion,  and  brother-in-law  of  tbe  elder  Dio- 
■ysius.  He  accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from 
Syracuse,  868,  and  afterward  returned  with  him 
to  Sicily. 

Megara.     Vid.  Ebwmybs. 

MmalIa  or  Meoarii,  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

Megalopolis  (9  MeyuXn  iroAtf,  MryoAoiroAxf : 

MeyoAoiruAtri;c).     1.  (Now  Sinano  or  Siiwno), 

the  most  recent  but  the  most  important  of  the 
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cities  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  on  the  advice  of 
Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C. 
371,  and  was  formed  oat  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
thirty-eight  villages.  It  was  situated  in  the 
district  Mtenalia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Messe- 
nia,  on  the  River  Helisson,  which  flowed  through 
tbe  citjt  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 
It  stood  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  town  Ores- 
tion  or  Orestia,  was  fifty  stadia  (six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  wonld  give 
us  a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants. Megalopolis  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  but  soon  after  tbe  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  governed  by  a 
series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Lyd- 
iades,  voluntarily  resigned  tbe  government  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  B.C.  234. 
It  became,  in  consequence,  opposed  to  Sparta, 
and  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenes, 
who  either  killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
city,  222.  After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the 
following  year  it  was  restored  by  Philopoemen, 
who  again  collected  its  inhabitants,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  gradually 
sunk  into  insignificance.  Philopcemen  and  the 
historian  Polybius  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 
The  ruins  of  its  theatre,  once  the  largest  ia 
Greece,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of  Sinano. — 2.  A 
town  in  Caria.  Vul.  Aphroduias. — 3.  A  town 
in  Pontus.  Vid.  Sbbabtia. — 4.  A  town  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  was  a  Carthaginian  city  in  the 
interior  of  Byzacena,  in  a  beautiful  situation  ; 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agatbocles. 

MsoAMiRA  (Meyavetpa),  wife  of  Celeus,  usu- 
ally called  Metaniba. 

[Megamtas  (Mevavtrar),  a  small  river  of 
Acbaia,  in  tbe  territory  of  yEgium,  flows  into 
the  sea  west  of  that  city.] 

Meoapenthes  (VteyanMhit).  1.  Son  of  Proe- 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphianira,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  exchanged  his  dominion  for 
that  of  Perseus,  so  that  the  latter  received 
Tiryns  instead  of  Argos. — 2.  Son  of  Menelaos 
by  an  jEtoIian  slave,  Pieris  or  Teridae.  Mene- 
laus  brought  about  a  marriage  between  Mega- 
penthes  and  a  daughter  of  Alector.  According 
to  a  Rhodian  tradition,  Megapentbes,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  expelled  Helen  from  Argos, 
who  thereupon  fled  to  Polyxo  at  Rhodes. 

[Meoaphernes  (Meya+(fn>iif),  a  Persian  satrap 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus  on  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  against  that  prince.] 

Megara  (Ueyipa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.     Vid.  p.  856,  b. 

MioiBA  (rd  TAtyapa,  in  Lat.  Megara,  -m,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orum :  Utyapevt,  Megarensis).  I. 
(Now  Megara),  tbe  capital  of  Meoabis,  was  sit- 
uated eight  stadia  (one  milef  from  the  sea  op- 
posite the  island  Salamis,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  Athens  and  thirty-one  miles  from 
Corinth.  It  consisted  of  three  parts :  1.  The 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Csrio,  said  to 
have  been  bmlt  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneua, 
which  was  situated  on  a  hill  northwest  of  the 
later  city.  This  citadel  contained  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  Megarm  (jttyaoov)  or  temple  of 
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Oeres  (Demeter),  fhm  which  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  derived  it*  name.  S.  The  mod- 
ern citadel,  situated  on  a  lower  bill  to  the  sooth- 
west  of  the  preceding,  and  called  AUalhout, 
from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of  Pe- 
iops.  3.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopidw  under  Alcathous,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  a  Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Atbemenes  at  the  time  of  Codrus. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  originally  called  Poltck- 
nt  (noXixrn).  The  town  contained  many  public 
buildings,  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pau- 
aanias.  Its  sea-port  was  Ni***  (.Hioaia),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  two  walls,  eight 
stadia  in  length,  built  by  the-  Athenians  when 
they  had  possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461-446. 
Nisea  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the 
son  of  Pandion ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
are  sometimes  called  Nisasan  Megarians  (oi 
"Siaaioi  Meyapelc)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Hyblasan  Megarians  (ol  'T6faioi  Utyaptlf)  in 
Sicily.  In  front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island 
Maioa  (Mtvua),  which  added  greatly  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  harbor.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
Megara  and  the  surrounding  country  was  inhab- 
ited by  Leleges.  It  subsequently  became  an- 
nexed to  Attica ;  and  Megaris  formed  one  of 
the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  It  was 
next  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  finally  asserted 
its  independence,  and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  city.  To  none  of  these  events 
can  any  date  be  assigned  with  certainty.  Its 
power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the  flour- 
ishing colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which  Se- 
lyrnbria,  Chaleedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the 
HybUean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  navy  was  a  match  for  that  of 
Athens,  with  which  it  contested  the  island  of 
Salami*;  and  it  was  not  till  ansir  a  long  strug- 
gle that  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  this  island.  The  government  was 
originally  an  aristocracy,  as  in  most  of  the  Doric 
cities ;  but  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  popular  party,  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  B.C.  620.  Theagenes  was  after- 
ward expelled,  and  a  democratical  form  of 
government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison into  the  city,  461 ;  but  the  oligarchical 
party  having  got  the  upper  hand,  the  Athenians 
were  expelled,  441.  Megara  is  not  often  men- 
ioned  after  this  period.  It  was  taken  and  its 
walls  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  Romans  under  Q.  Me- 
tellus ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Megara  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  seat 
of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called  the  Me- 
garian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Vid. 
EocupEd,  No.  3.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara. — 2.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  nurth  of 
Syracuse,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in 
Greece,  B.C.  738,  on  tbe  site  of  a  small  town 
Hybla,  and  hence  called  Meoaea  Hyblaa,  and 
its  inhabitants  Megareoses  Hyblsei  {Meyaptit 
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•XSXaXoi).  From  the  time  of  Oelon  it  belonged 
to  Syracuse.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  from 
that  time  sank  into  insignificance,  but  it  is  still 
mentioned  by  Cicero  under  tbe  name  of  Megaris. 

Meoaekus  (Meyopevf),  son  of  Onchestus,  also 
called  a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  CEnope, 
of  Hippomenes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  /Egeus.  '  He 
was  a  brother  of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  kinp 
of  Megara,  and  the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus. 
Hippomenes,  and  Eveechme.  Megara  is  said  h> 
have  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Meqaeis  (ji  Meyapic  or  i)  iityapt*^,  SC.  yi),  * 
small  district  in  Greece,  between  the  Corintbiaf 
and  Sarooic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas  proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  tbe 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bceotia,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  Attica, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
It  contained  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mount- 
ainous ;  and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which 
tbe  city  of  Megara  was  situated.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Bceotia  by  Mount  Citbteron,  and 
from  Attica  by  the  mountains  called  the  Horns 
(ra  icipara),  on  account  of  their  two  projecting 
summits.  The  CEnean  Mountains  extended 
through  the  greater  part  of  tbe  country,  and 
formed  its  southern  boundary  toward  Corinth. 
There  are  two  roads  through  these  mountains 
from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  alone  the  Saronic  Gulf,  passed  by 
Crommyon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road 
from  Corinth  to  Athens ;  the  other  ran  along  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  passed  by  Geranea  and  Pege, 
and  was  the  road  from  Corinth  into  Bceotia. 
Tbe  only  town  of  importance  in  Megaris  was 
its  capital  Megara.     Vid.  Mkqara. 

Meoasthemes  (IttyaoBeviK),  a  Greek  writer, 
who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where 
he  resided  some  time.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  in  four  books,  entitled  Indica  (ra  'Ivdisa), 
to  which  later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  accounts  of  the  country.  [The 
fragments  of  Megasthenes  have  been  collected 
by  Schwanbeck,  Megatlh.  Fragm.,  &c,  Bonn, 
1846 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Hiti.  Gnu.  Fragm.,  vol 
u.,  p.  397-439.] 

Mkgks  (Meyijr).  son  of  Pbyleus,  and  grandson 
of  Augeas,  was  one  of  tbe  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
led  bis  bands  from  Dulichium  and  the  Ecbina- 
des  against  Troy. 

Meoiddo  (Maytiiu,  HaveSu  :  now  Ltjjun  ?), 
a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  River 
Kishon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or 
Esdraelon,  on  tbe  confines  of  Galilee  and  Sanaa 
ria.  It  was  a  residence  of  the  Canaanitisb 
kings  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon.  It  was 
probably  the  same  place  which  was  called  Lkoio 
under  the  Romans. 

[Meoista  (Otyiori)),  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  between  Rhodes  and  the  Cbelidonian  isl- 
ands, with  a  city  of  tbe  same  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  also  called  Cisthene. 
Vid.  ClSTH^ENE,  No.  2.] 

Meoistahi,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sophene,  near  the  Euphrates.] 

[Meoktias  (Mcnoriof)  of  Acarnania,  c'  the 
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race  of  Mclaropas,  a  celebrated  seer,  fought  and 
fell  at  tho  battle  of  Thermopylae] 

%t ela,  river.     Vid.  Mel  la. 

Mela,  Fabib*,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  m  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Mela  or  Mella,  M.  Avxmv;  the  youngest 
son  of  M.  Annasos  Seneca  the  rhetorician,  and 
brother  of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallic 
By  his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the 
celebrated  Lucan.  After  Lucan's  death,  A.D. 
65,  Mela  laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as  he 
was  rich,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
Piso's  conspiracy,  and  anticipated  a  certain  sen- 
tence by  suicide. 

Mela,  PomponIos,  the  first  Roman  author 
who  composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Geogra- 
phy, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flour- 
ished under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  His  work 
is  entitled  De  Situ  Orbit  Libri  III.  It  contains 
a  brief  description  of  the  whole  world  as  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  text  is  often  corrupt,  but 
the  style  is  simple,  and  the  Latinity  is  pure ; 
and  although  every  thing  is  compressed  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  we  find  the  monotony  of 
the  catalogue  occasionally  diversified  by  ani- 
mated and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Tzschucke,  seven  parts,  8vo,  Lips.,  1807. 

Meljena  Aoka  (17  TAiXuvq  aicpa).  •  1.  (Now 
Kara  Burnu,  which  means  the  same  as  the 
Greek  name,  i.  e.,  the  Black  Cape),  the  north- 
western promontory  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Ionia :  formed  by  Mount  Mimas ;  celebrated  for 
the  millstones  hewn  from  it. — 2.  (Now  Cape 
San  Nieolo),  the  northwestern  promontory  of 
the  island  of  Chios. — 3.  (Now  Kara  Burmi),  a 
promontory  of  Bithynia,  a  little  east  of  the  Bos- 
porus, between  the  rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes ; 
also  called  KaMvaxpov  and  Tiiffaviac  tupov. 

Msi.xkm  (UcXaival :  VUXatvtvc).  1.  Or  Mk- 
ljbv&m  (Heiaiveal),  a  town  in  the  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  Alpheus,  northwest  of  Buphagium, 
and  southeast  of  Heraea. — 3.  A  demus  in  Attica, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Antiochis. 

MklambIum  (UeXdfi6tov),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Sco- 
tussa. 

Melampus  (UeXa/tvovc).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia 
or  Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal 
who  had  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers, 
as  the  person  who  first  practiced  the  medical 
*rt,  and  who  established  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus)  in  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  Iphianassa  (others  call  her 
Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphates.  Abas, 
Bias,Manto,  and  Pronoe  are  also  named  by  some 
writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  house  there 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants, 
but  Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and 
fed  them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was 
asleep,  they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues. 
On  his  waking,  he  perceived,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  be  now  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  and  that  with  their  assistance  be  could 
foretell  the  future.  In  addition  to  this,' he  ac- 
quired the  power  of  prophesying  from  the  vic- 
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tims  that  were  offered  to  the  gods ;  and,  after 
having  an  interview  with  Apollo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a  most  renowned 
soothsayer.  During  his  residence  at  Pylos  hist 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  The  latter 
promised  bis  daughter  to  the  man  who  should 
bring  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task 
of  procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  although 
he  knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and 
kept  in  imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  which  be 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  the  oxen. 
Things  turned  out  as  he  had  said ;  Melampoa 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  in  his  captivity  he 
learned  from  the  wood-worms  that  the  building 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned  would  soon  break 
down.  He  accordingly  demanded  to  be  let  out, 
and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  prophetic  powers,  they  asked 
him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, was  to  become  lather.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacns 
had  once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  dar- 
ing ten  days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  be- 
came the  father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now 
received  the  oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  good 
services,  drove  them  to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained 
Pero  for  bis  brother.  Afterward  Melampus  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  reign 
of  Anaxagoras,  king  of  Argos,  the  women  of 
the  kingdom  were  seized  with  madness,  and 
roamed  about  the  country  in  a  frantic  state. 
Melampus  cured  them  of  their  phrensy,  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  mar- 
ried the  two  daughters  of  Prcetus,  and  ruled 
over  two  thirds  of  Argos. — 2.  The  antborof  two 
little  Greek  works  still  extant,  entitled  Divmalia 
expalpitatione  and  Dt  Name  Oleaeti*  in  Corpore. 
He  lived  probably  in  the  third  century  B.C.  at 
Alexandrea.  Both  the  works  are  full  of  super- 
stitions and  absurdities.  Edited  by  Franz  in 
his  Seriptore*  Pkysiognomia  Vtteree,  Altenburg, 
1780. 

MELAifOHLJsm  (tSeXa-pfXaivoi),  a  people  in  the 
north  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  River  Tanals  (now  Dm),  resem- 
bling the  Scythians  in  manners,  though  of  a 
different  race.  Their  Greek  name  was  derived 
from  their  dark  clothing. 

[Melandept.s  (UeXavifwrat)  or  Melaitbit* 
(HefavStTat),  a  people  of  Thrace,  in  the  mount- 
ains northwest  of  Byzantium,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinns.] 

[Melaneus  (M.tXavri>c).  1.  Son  of  Apollo, 
king  of  the  Dryopes,  was  a  famous  archer ;  he 
obtained  from  Perieres,  king  of  Messenia,  a 
town  which  he  named  after  his  wife  CEchalia.-  ■ 
2.  Father  of  Amphimedon  in  Ithaca.] 

Mklahippe  (Uehxviirmi).  1.  Daughter  of  Chi- 
ron, also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by 
iEolus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion ;  and  in  order  ' 
that  her  condition  might  not  become  known,  she 
prayed  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  granted  her  prayer,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  she  was  placed  among  the  stars. 
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Another  account  describes  her  metamorphosis 
as  a  punishment  for  having  despised  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), or  for  having  divulged  the  counsel*  of 
the  gods. — [3.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken 
captive  by  Hercules ;  she  obtained  her  freedom 
by  surrendering  her  girdle  to  the  hero. 

Melahippides  {KeXavimtUtK),  of  Melos,  a  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
rb.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  440,  and  lived 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiccas,  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  there  died.  His  high  repntation 
as  a  poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes 
Aristodemus  give  him  the  first  place  among 
ditbyrambic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Soph- 
ocles, Folycletns,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  mas- 
ters in  their  respective  arts ;  and  by  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  him,  with  Simonides  and  Eurip- 
ides, as  among  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  music.  Several  verses  of  bis  poetry  are  still 
preserved.  Vid.  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Grac,  p.  847- 
890.  Some  writers,  following  the  authority  of 
Suidas,  make  two  poets  of  this  name. 

Mbla  hippos  (HtAaviintoc).  1.  Son  of  Astaons 
of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on 
his  native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Meciateus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Chalcis. — [8.  A  Trojan, 
slain  by  Teucer. — 8.  Another  Trojan  warrior, 
son  of  Hicetaon,  slain  by  Antilochus. — 4.  An- 
other Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Patrochis. — 5.  A 
son  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  gained  the  prise 
in  running  at  the  games  celebrated  by  the  Epig- 
oni  after  the  capture  of  Thebes.] 

MelawoqjKtuli.     Vid.  Gatulu. 

Melaktbios  (UeXdvdioc).  1.  Also  called  Me- 
lantheus,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat-herd  of 
Ulysses,  who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.— 8.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the 
attacks  made  on  him  by  Aristophanes  and  the 
other  eomic  poets.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage respecting  him  is  in  the  Peace  of  Aristoph- 
anes (796,  &c).  He  was  celebrated  for  bis 
wit,  of  which  several  specimens  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch. — 3.  Or  Melantbus,  an  eminent 
Greek  painter  of  the  Sioyonian  school,  was  con- 
temporary with  Ape  lies  (B.C.  338),  with  whom 
he  studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  colorists  of  all  the  Greek  painters. — 
[4.  Leader  of  the  twenty  ships  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  aid  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  in  his 
revolt  against  the  Persian  government.] 

McLAMTHfvs  (MMvBioc,  now  probably  Mclet- 
Jrma),  a  river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  the  Promontorium  Jasonium ;  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Pontus  Cap- 
padocius. 

[McLiN-rno  (HtXavBu),  daughter  of  Dolius, 
sister  of  the  goat- herd  Melanthius  (vid.  Melan- 
THici),  female  attendant  upon  Penelope,  was 
put  to  death  by  Ulysses  because  she  had  aided 
the  suitors.] 

MeLANTHUS  Or  MkLANTHIQS  (UiXmdOf).      1. 

One  of  the  Nelidee,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence 
be  was  driven  out  by  the  Heractidv,  on  their 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and,  following 
the  instructions  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took 
refuge  in  Attica.  In  a  war  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  Xanthus,  the  Boeotian  king, 
challenged  Thymcetes,  king  of  Athens  and  tho 
last  of  the  Taesidte,  to  single  combat.    Tby- 
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mostes  declined  the  challenge  on  the  gronnd  of 
age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the  story,  which 
strove  afterward  to  disguise  the  violent  change 
of  dynasty ;  and  Melanthus  undertook  it  on 
condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  throne  in 
the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus,  and 
became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tneside. 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xan- 
thus was  Andrqpompu8,  the  father  of  Melan- 
thus; according  to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus, 
his  son. — [2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates, 
who  wished  to  carry  off  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
but  were  changed  into  dolphins.] 

[Melas  (MUAaf).  1.  A  son  of  Phrixus  and 
Chalciope,  married  Euryclea.  by  whom  he  be- 
came father  of  Hyperes. — 3.  A  son  of  Porthaon 
and  Euryte,  and  brother  of  CEneus.] 

Melas  (MMar),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.  1.  (Now 
Mauro  ffero  or  Mauro  Potamo),  a  small  river  in 
Boeotia,  which  rises  seven  stadia  north  of  Or- 
cbomenus,  becomes  navigable  almost  from  its 
source,  flows  between  Orchomeous  and  Asple- 
don,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
in  the  marshes  connected  with  Lake  Copais. 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient 

times  into  the  River  Cephisus 2.  A  river  of 

Thessaly,  in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Hera 
clea  and  Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Golf. 
— 8.  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into 
the  Apidanus. — 4.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flows  firs 
southwest,  then  northwest,  and  falls  north  of 
Cardia  into  the  Melas  Sinus. — 5.  A  river  in  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Mylas  and  Naulochus,  through  excellent 
meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of  the  sun  are 
said  to  have  fed — 6.  (Now  Manaugat-Su),  a 
navigable  rive*;  fifty  stadia  (five  geographical 
miles)  east  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between 
Paraphylia  and  Cilicia. — 7.  (Now  Kara-Su,  i.  e., 
the  Black  River),  in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  Mount 
Argeus,  flows  past  Mazaca,  and,  after  forming 
a  succession  of  morasses,  falls  into  the  Halys, 
and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into  the  Euphrates. 

Melas  Sinus  (MlAdf  Mnoc :  now  Gulf  of 
Saxot),  a  gulf  of  the  iEgasan  Sea,  between  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  the  northwest  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Cbersonesus  on  the  southeast,  into  which 
the  River  Melas  flows. 

Meldi  or  Meldjb,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  on  the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  upon  tbe 
River  Sequana  (now  Seine),  in  whose  territory 
Cesar  built  forty  ships  for  his  expedition  against 
Britain. 

Meleaoer  (Meteaypot).  1.  Son  of  ffineus 
and  AUhma,  the  daughter  of  Tbestius,  husband 
of  Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Althaea.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  JDtolian  heroes  of 
Calydon,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
in  throwing  the  javelin.  He  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  On  his  return  home, 
the  fields  of  Calydon  were  laid  waste  by  a  mon- 
strous boar,  which  Diana  (Artemis)  had  sent 
against  tbe  country  as  a  punishment,  because 
CEneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neglected 
to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No  one 
dared  encounter  the  terrible  an  imal,  till  at  length 
Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes,  went  out 
to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ;  but  the 
;  Calydonians  and  Curetes  quarrelled  about  tbe 
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bead  and  bid*,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were 
always  victorious,  so  long  as  Meleager  went 
out  with  them.  Bat  when  his  mother  Althaea 
pronounced  a  curse  upon  h'ra,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  her  brother  who  hac  fallen  in  the  fight, 
Meleager  stayed  at  home  wi  ,h  his  wife  Cleopa- 
tra. The  Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon 
very  bard.  It  was  in  vain  that tDe  °'d  men  of 
the  town  made  him  the  most  brilliant  promises' 
if  he  would  again  join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his 
father,  his  sisters,  and  his  mother  supplicated 
him.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  bis  wife  Cleopatra :  he  put  the  Cu- 
retes to  flight,  but  he  never  returned  home,  for 
the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard  the  curse  of  his 
mother,  overtook  him.  Such  is  the  more  an- 
cient form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer. 
(//.,  ix.,  627,  »ey.)  In  the  later  traditions  Me- 
leager collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta ;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who 
was  in  love  with  ber,  overcame  their  opposition. 
Atalanta  gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which 
was  at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  present- 
ed the  hide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  took  it  from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a 
rage  slew  them.  This,  however,  was  the  cause 
of  his  own  death,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
following  way.  When  he  was  seven  days  old 
the  Moerte  appeared,  declaring  that  the  boy 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wood  which 
was  burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  consumed. 
Althiea,  upon  hearing  this,  extinguished  the  fire- 
brand, and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager 
himself  became  invulnerable ;  but  after  he  had 
killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she  lighted 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died.  Althaea, 
too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done,  put  an 
end  to  her  life ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of  grief. 
The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly  after 
his  death,  until  Diana  (Artemis)  changed  them 
into  Guinea-hens  (juXmypliec),  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in 
this  condition  they  mourned  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.  Two  of 
them,  Gorge  and  DeTanira,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  wertf  not  meta- 
morphosed.— 2.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  323)  Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Per- 
diccas  to  the  regency,  and  was  eventually  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  in  this  office.  Shortly 
afterward,  however,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Perdiccas.— [3.  Commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He  was  after- 
ward slain  in  an  insurrection  against  the  offi- 
cers left  by  Antigonus  in  the  government  of 
Media.] — 4.  Son  of.Eucrates,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  collector  of  epigrams,  was  a  native 
of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C. 
60.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of 
his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affect- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and 
amatory  fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of 
epigrams  is  given  under  Pla  nudes. 
[Meles  (UO.i)(),  a  small  stream  of  Ionia  flow- 
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ing  by  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  which  Homer 
is  said  to  have  been  born  ;  (according  to  anoth 
er  account,  he  composed  his  poems  in  a  grot- 
to at  its  source)  *nd  hence  was  called  Mele- 
sigenes  (Meh/aiyivnc)  ■  from  this  also  was  de- 
rived the  phrase  Mtletca  chance  in  Tibullus. 
Another  account  makes  Meles,  the  god  of  this 
stream,  to  have  been  the  father  of  Homer.] 

[Milesandeb  (MeXfioavApot),  an  Athenians 
general,  who  was  sent  out  with  six  ships  in  the 
year  430  B.C.  against  Caria  and  Lycia;  fell  in 
battle  in  Lycia.] 

[Melesippds  (Mt AiSffiffirof),  a  Lacedemonian, 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens  B.C. 
432,  and  again  the  next  year  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
states,  but  without  success.] 

Mbletus  or  Melitds  (MlX^rof :  iiiXirof ),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the 
Pitthean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato 
and  Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid 
and  licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profli- 
gate man .  In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was 
Meletus  who  laid  the  indictment  before  the 
arcbon  Basileus;  but,  in  reality,  he  was  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  accusers ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  be  was  bribed  by  Anytas 
and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the  affair.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athenians  repented 
of  their  injustice,  and  Meletns  was  stoned  to 
death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

Melia  (UeXia),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Ocean  as, 
became  by  Inachns  the  mother  of  Phoroneus 
and  jEgialeus  or  Pegeus ;  and  by  Silenus  the 
mother  of  the  centaur  Pholus;  and  by  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  of  Amycus.  She  was  carried 
off  by  Apollo,  and  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Ismenius  and  of  the  seer  Tenerus.  She  waa 
worshipped  in  the  Ismenium,  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the  plural  form,  the 
Melia  or  Mtliadet  (TAMai,  HeXiaitr)  are  the 
nymphs  who,  along  with  the  Gigantes  and 
Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  that 
fell  from  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  were  received  by 
Terra  (Gaea).  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  likewise  called  Melia;. 

Melibosa  (MeXihia:  KtXt6oei().  1.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  in  Magnesia,  between 
Mount  Ossa  and  Mount  Pelion,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named 
Melibsa  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  dominions  of 
Philoctetes,  who  is  hence  called  by  Virgil  (.£*., 
iii.,  401)  dux  Melibcau.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  purple  dye.  (Lucret.,  ii.,  499  ;  Virg.,  JSn., 
v.,  251.)— 2.  A  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orontea,  in  Syria. 

Melicertes.     Vid.  Palamon. 

[MEi.iNorHAOi(MeA(i'o^!iyo<,"  Millet-eaters"), 
a  Thracian  people  on  the  coast  of  Salraydessas, 
whom  the  Greeks  named  after  their  chief  article 
of  food,  not  knowing  their  real  name.] 

Melissa  (Mifaooa).  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom 
bees  were  believed  to  have  received  their  name 
(jtiXieotu).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  name  really  came  from  piXi,  honey, 
and  was  hence  given  to  nymphs.  According 
to  some  traditions,  bees  were  nymphs  meta- 
morphosed.    Hence  the  nymphs  who  fed  the 
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■(ant  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  honey  are  called  Me- 
hssaj. — 2.  The  name  of  priestesses  in  general, 
bat  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  Proserpina  (Persephone),  Apollo, 
and  Diana  (Artemis). — 3.  Wife  of  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corihth,  and  daughter  of  Procles, 
tyrant  of  Epidaurm,  was  slain  by  her  husband. 
Vid.  Pibiandbr. 

[Mbussa  (UiXieaa),  a  Tillage  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phrygia  Magna,  between  Synnada  and 
Metropolis,  with  the  tomb  of  Alcibiades,  where, 
at  Hadrian's  order,  a  statue  was  erected  to 
him  of  Parian  marble  and  sacrifices  annually 
offered.] 

Milissss  (UiXtaaot).  1.  Of  Samoa,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  But  ho 
is  not  mentioned  by  Tbucydides,  and  ought 
probably  to  be  placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said 
to  hare  been  connected  with  Heraclitus,  and 
to  hare  been  a  disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  which 
was  written  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
that  he  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics. 
— *.  A  Latin  grammarian  and  a  comic  poet, 
was  a  freedman  of  Mccenas,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Augustus  with  the  arrangement  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

MsxIta  or  MclItb  (Me/Unj :  UtTuraloc,  Meli- 
tensis).  1.  (Now  Malta),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  situated  fifty-eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  miles'  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  seventeen 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nine  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  island  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbors.  It  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily. 
The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  neglect- 
ed the  island,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
a  frequent  resort  of  pirates.  It  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  two  oelebrated  temples,  one  of 
Jano  on  a  promontory  near  the  town,  and  an- 
other  of  Hercules  in  the  southeast  of  the  island. 
It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  island 
on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked ; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that 
the  apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name  off  the  Illyrian  coast.  The  in- 
habitants manufactured  fine  cloth,  which  was 
in  much  request  at  Rome.  They  also  exported 
a  considerable  quantity  of  honey ;  and  from 
this  island,  according  to  some  authorities,  came 
the  eatuli  MelitaH,  the  favorite  lap-dogs  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  though  other  writers  make  them 
oome  from  the  island  off  the  Illyrian  coast.— 2. 
(Now  Melt  da),  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dalmatia),  north- 
west of  Epidaurus.  —  3.  A  demus  in  Attica, 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
was  situated  south  of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  and 
probably  included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph 
Melite,  with  whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and 
it  therefore  contained  a  temple  of  this  god. 
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One  of  the  gates  of  Athens  was  called  the  Me 
littan  gate,  because  it  led  to  this  demus.  Vid. 
p.  122,  b. — 4.  A  lake  in  JStolia,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  town  GBniadss. 

MiLtTJtA,  Militia,  or  MklitYa  (UtXirala, 
MrA/rna,  HtXirla:  iieXtruuvf),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  Phthiotis,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mount  Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Pyrrha  in  more  an- 
cient  times,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hellen  was 
sbown  in  its  market-place. 

Mitlrc  (UeXlTri).  1.  A  nymph,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  a  daughter  of  Nereusand  Doris. — [2. 
A  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river-god  .fgssus,  be- 
came by  Hercules  mother  of  Hyllus,  in  the 
land  of  the  Phaeacians.] 

Mklitbnb  (McXtrsvq),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  espe- 
cially for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  pos- 
sessed no  great  town  until  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  when  a  city,  also  called  Melitene  (now 
Malatiyah)  was  built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  near  that  river  itself,  probably  on 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  fort.  This  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  the  centre 
of  several  roads  ;  the  station,  under  Titus,  of 
the  twelfth  legion ;  and,  in  the  later  division  of 
the  provinces,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
In  A.D.  677  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gain- 
ed by  the  Romans  over  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  I. 

MilIto  (MeXlrov),  a  Christian  write*  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardfts  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  as 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  bis  numerous 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Milla  or  Mcla  (now  Mtlla),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls 
into  the  Ollius  (now  Oglio). 

Miliaria.  1.  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  His- 
pania  Betica,  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the 
road  from  Gades  to  Malaca. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
same  province,  considerably  north  of  the  for 
mer,  on  the  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita 

Milodundii  (now  Melun),  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  on  an  island  of 
the  Sequana  (now  Seine),  and  on  the  road  from 
Agendicum  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum. 

Mblos  (MijAor :  MijXior :  now  Mile),  an  isl- 
and in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was 
called  Zephyria  by  Aristotle.  It  is  about  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  tho  coast  of  Crete,  and  six- 
ty-five east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Its 
length  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  breadth  about  eight  miles.  It  con- 
tains on  the  north  a  deep  bay,  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  on  wbich  was  situated  » 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  it  contains  hot 
springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  Its 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  produced  in  antiquity, 
as  it  does  at  present,  abundance  of  corn,  oil, 
wine,  dec.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  are  said  to  have  called  it  Byblut 
or  Byblit,  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblus.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians ;  and  consequently  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  embraced  the  aide  of 
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Sparta.  In  B.C.  426  the  Athenians  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  town  after  a 
siege  of  several  months,  whereupon  they  killed 
all  the  adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  Melos  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diagoras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristophanes  calls 
Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Melpomene  (M.&nop6vn),  >.  «.,  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  presided 
over  Tragedy.     Vid.  Muss. 

[Melpum  (now  Mclza),  a  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.] 

[Meisus  (now  Narcea),  a  small  stream  in  the 
territory  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraeo- 
nensis,  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus, 
west  of  Flavionovia.] 

MemIni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Druentia,  whose  chief 
town  was  Carpentoracte  (now  Carpentrcu). 

MemmU  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before 
B.C.  173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  Trojan  Mnestheus.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  v. 
117.) 

MemmIus.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
Ill,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war. 
Among  the  nobles  impeached  by  Memmius 
were  X.  Calpurnius  Bestia  and  M.  jEmilius. 
Scaurus.  Memmius  was  slain  by  the  mob  of 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  while  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  100. — 3.  C.  Memmius  Gemel- 
lus, tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  curule  aedile  60, 
and  pretor  68.  He  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  Senatorial!  party,  since  he  impeached  P. 
Vatinins,  opposed  P.  Clodins,  and  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar. 
But  before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  64, 
he  had  been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  support- 
ed him  with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  how- 
ever, again  offended  Cassar  by  revealing  a  cer- 
tain coalition  with  bis  opponents  at  the  comitia. 
He  was  impeached  for  ambitus,  and,  receiving 
oo  aid  from  Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to 
Mytilene,  where  he  was  living  in  the  year  of 
Cicero's  proconsulate.  Memmius  married  Faus- 
ta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom  he 
divorced  after  having  by  her  at  least  one  son, 
C.  Memmius.  Vid.  No.  3.  He  was  eminent  both 
in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lucretius  ded- 
icated his  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  to  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and  wrote 
indecent  poems. — 3.  C.  Memmius,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  64,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabinius  for  malversation  in 
his  province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calvinus 
for  ambitus  at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius 
was  step-son  of  T.  Annius  Milo,  who  married 
his  mother  Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  was 
consul  suffectus  34. — 4.  P.  Memmius  Rboulus, 
consul  suffectus  A.D.  31,  afterward  praefect  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Lollia  Paulina,  and  was  compelled  by  Caligu- 
la to  divorce  her. 

Memnon  {HJuvav).  1.  The  beautiful  son  of 
Tithonos  and  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Ema- 
thion.  He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
most  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  post-Homeric 
hero.  According  to  these  later  traditicis,  he 
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was  a  prince  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  who  came  u 
the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Priam,  for  Tithonus 
and  Priam  were  half-brothers,  beiog  both  sods 
of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers.  Respecting 
his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  different  hj. 
gends.  According  to  some,  Memnon  the  jEthi- 
opiau  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  found- 
ed  by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium. 
According  to  others,  Tithonus  was  the  govern- 
or of  a  Persian  province  and  the  favorite  of 
Teutamus ;  and  Memnon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  host  of  ^Ethiopians  and  Susans 
to  succor  Priam.  Memnon  came  to  the  waa 
in  armor  made  for  him  by  Vulcan  (Hephestus). 
He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  waa 
himself  slain  by  Achilles  after  a  long  and  fierce 
combat.  While  the  two  heroes  were  fighting, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  weighed  their  fates,  and  the  scale 
containing  Memnon's  sank.  His  mother  waa 
inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for  him 
every  morning ;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the  morn- 
ing are  the  tears  of  Aurora  (Eos).  To  soothe 
the  grief  of  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  caused 
a  number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  on  which  the  body  of  Memnon  was  horn- 
ing, which,  after  flying  thrice  around  the  burn- 
ing pile,  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  which, 
fought  so  fiercely  that  half  of  them  fell  down 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus  formed  a 
funeral  sacrifice  for  bim.  These  birds  were 
called  Memmmidtt,  and,  according  to  a  story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  ever) 
year  the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  Jupiter  (Zeus)  conferred  im- 
mortality upon  Memnon.  At  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Mem- 
non to  the  colossal  statue  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give  forth  a  sound 
like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord  when  it 
was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  bus. 
Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
did  not  call  the  statue  Memnon,  but  Amenophis. 
This  figure  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the 
hands  leaning  on  the  seat.  Several  very  in- 
genious conjectures  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting the  alleged  meaning  of  the  so-called 
statue  of  Memnon.  Some  have  asserted  that 
it  served  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  other* 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  mystio  worship  of 
the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  statue  represented  nothing  else  than 
the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis.— 8.  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower 
Phrygia,  who  bad  married  his  sister,  in  his  re- 
volt against  Darius  Ochus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents,  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnoq,  being 
high  in  favor  with  Darius,  interceded  on  beuall 
of  Artabazus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favor.  On  the  death 
of  Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  ia  hi) 
authority,  which  extended  over  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (about  B.C.  336).  When 
Alexander  invaded  Asia,  Memnon  defended 
Halicarnassue  against  Alexander  until  it  wai 
no  longer  possible  to  hold  out ;  he  then  collect 
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ed  an  army  and  a  fleet,  with  the  design  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Greece,  but  died  atMytilene  in 
3*3,  before  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Persian  cause,  for  several  Greek  states  were 
prepared  to  join  him  had  he  carried  the  war  into 
Greece — 3.  A  native  of  Heraclea  Pontics,  wrote 
a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city.  Of  how 
many  books  it  consisted,  we  do  not  know.  Pho- 
tius  had  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
inclusive,  of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tol- 
erably copious  abstract.  The  first  eight  books 
he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books 
after  the  sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus,  the  disciple 
of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  sixteenth  book 
came  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  after 
the  latter  had  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
The  work  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  certainly  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta 
of  Photius  are  published  separately  by  Orelli, 
laps.,  1816 

MchnSktuh  and  -ia  (W.e/tv6mov,  Mrpvovtta), 
were  namos  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain 
very  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt 
and  Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  t,y  or  in  honor  of  MtHwoir.  1.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  a  great  temple  at 
Thebes,  described  by  Strabo,  and  commonly 
identified  by  modern  travellers  with  the  mag- 
nificent rains  of  the  temple  of  Remeses  the 
Great,  at  Western  Thebes,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
ealied,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  from  its  agree- 
ment with  the  description  of  that  monument  giv- 
en, by  Diodoraa.  There  are,  however,  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true  Memnom- 
tma,  described  by  Strabo,  stood  behind  the  two 
colossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
one  of  which  is  clearly  the  vocal  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  and  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared. — 2 
Vid.  Abtdos,  No.  2.-3.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was 
so  called,  and  its  erection  was  ascribed  to  the 
Memnon  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the  Tro- 
jan war ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  connection  of  Memnon  with  the  Persian  cap- 
ital existed  before  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Memphis  (t&i/ifis,  Hn>f  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Moph :  Me/i+'TVC,  Memphltes :  now  ruins  at  Men/ 
and  Metrahenny),  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second 
in  importance  only  to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of 
which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
a  position  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
Thebes.  It  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation being  ascribed  to  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (western)  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  ten  miles 
above  the  Pyramids  ofjigeh,  near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  a 
nome  of  which  (He/tflnit)  was  named  after  the 
city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  lakes 
of  Mesne  and  Marootis,  and  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the  Persian  con- 
quest (B.C.  634),  when  Cambyses  partially  de- 
stroyed the  city.  After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
audrea  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was  final- 
ly destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  sev- 
enth century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendor  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia 
in  circumference,  and  half  a  day's  journey  in 
every  direction.  Of  the  splendid  buildings  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief  were  the  palace 
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of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  temple-palace  of  the  god- 
bull  Apis ;  the  temple  of  Serapis,  with  its  ave- 
nue of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus), 
the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  worship  Memphis 
was  the  chief  seat.  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  still  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  west- 
ern range  of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Menjenuk  or  Mbnje  (Menenius,  Oic,  Menani- 
nus,  Piin.,  but  on  coins  Menaenus :  now  Minco), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  of 
Hybla,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Si- 
celian  chief  Ducetius,  who  was  long  a  formida- 
ble enemy  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Vid. 
DocsTioe.  On  his  fall  the  town  lost  all  its  im 
penance. 

Mkbalifpus.     Vid.  Melanippos. 

Mihanoeb  (Mcvavdpof),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrate,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der. He  was  born  B.C.  842.  His  father,  Dio- 
pithes, commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  A  lex 
is,  the  comic  poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander 
on  the  father's  side  -,  and  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  young  Menander  derived  from  bis 
uncle  bis  taste  for  the  comic  drama,  and  was 
instructed  by  him  in  its  rules  of  composition. 
His  character  must  have  been- greatly  influenced 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicu- 
rus, of  whom  the  former  was  his  teacher  and 
the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  His  taste  and 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  philosophy 
of  Epicurus  ;  and  in  an  epigram  he  declared 
that  "as  Tbemistocles  rescued  Greece  from 
slavery,  so  Epiourus  from  unreason."  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  most  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination 
of  character  which  we  so  much  admire  i»  the 
Charaetere*  of  the  philosopher,' and  which  form- 
ed the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der. His  master's  attention  to  external  ele- 
gance and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as 
was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a 
joyous  spirit,  and  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  be 
carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  effem- 
inacy. The  moral  character  of  Menander  hi  de- 
fended by  modern  writers  against  the  asper- 
sions of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothing  offens- 
ive, at  least  to  the  taste  of  his  own  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  his  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at 
Alexandres,  but  Menander  seems  to  have  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor.  He  died  at  Athens 
B.C.  291,  at  the  age  of  52,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of 
Pirasus.  Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as 
a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  career  was  not  emi- 
nently successful ;  for,  though  he  composed  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the 
prize  only  eight  times.  His  preference  for  ele- 
gant exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse  jest- 
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tag  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not 
so  great  a  favorite  with  the  common  people  as 
his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  more- 
over, to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining 
popularity.  Menander  appears  to  have  borne 
the  popular  neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  superiority ;  and  once  when 
he  happened  to  meet  Philemon,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  him,  "  Pray,  Philemon,  do  not  you 
blush  when  you  gain  a  victory  over  me  1"  The 
neglect  of  Menander's  contemporaries  has  been 
amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous  fame. 
His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an  equality 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  various  kinds  of 
poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by  the  Ro- 
man dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  can  not  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Ter- 
ence, a  fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of 
Menander,  as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  com- 
pressed two  of  Menander's  plays  into  one.  It 
was  this  mixing  up  of  different  plays  that  Ose- 
sar  pointed  to  by  the  phrase  O  dimidistt  Menan- 
der, in  the  epigram  which  he  wrote  upon  Ter- 
ence. Of  Menander's  comedies  only  fragments 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Mei- 
neke,  in  his  Fragmenta  Comicorum  Graeorum, 
Berol.,  1641. 

[Menander  (Mlvavdpof).  1.  An  Athenian  of- 
ficer in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  associated  in  the 
supreme  command  with  Nicias,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  B.C.  414 :  he  afterward  served  with 
Alcibiades  against  Pharnabazus,  and  was  one 
of  the  commanders  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
/Egos-potami. — 2.  King  of  Bactria,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  rulers  of 
that  country,  and  one  of  those  who  made  the 
most  extensive  conquests  in  India,  reaching  be- 
yond the  Hypanisbr  Sutledj.—Z.  Surnamed  Pro- 
tector, a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Eastern  empire  from  A.D.  659  to  688  in 
eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  "  Ecloge  Legation- 
um"  attributed  to  Constantious  Porphyrogeni- 
tus.  Edited  by  Bekker  and  Niebubr,  Bonn,  1830.] 

Mehapia  (Utvanla),  a  city  of  Bactria  na,  on 
the  River  Zariaspis. 

MenapIi,  a  powerful  people  in  the  north  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  but  were  afterward  driven  out  of 
their  possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left 
bank  near  its  mouth,  and  west  of  the  Mosa. 
Their  country  was  covered  with  forests  and 
swamps.  They  had  a  fortress  on  the  Mosa 
called  Castellum  Menapiorum  (now  Ketttl). 

Mebtas  (Mi/vof),  also  called  Mbnodoeub  (Mij>~ 
vdiupof)  by  Appian,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompey  in  his  war  against 
Octaviaous  and  Antony,  B.C.  40.  In  39  he 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  master  from  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Octavianus  and  Antony ; 
and,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  them  by  Sex- 
tos on  board  his  ship  at  Misenum,  Menas  sug- 
gested to  him  to  cut  the  cables  of  the  vessel, 
and,  running  it  out  to  sea,  dispatch  both  his 
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rivals.  The  treacherous  proposal,  however,  wm 
rejected  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  again  in  38,  Menas  deserted  Pompey 
and  went  over  to  Octavianus.  In  36  he  return- 
ed to  his  old  master's  service ;  but  in  the  owns 
of  the  same  year  be  again  played  the  deserter, 
and  joined  Octavianus.  In  35  be  accompanied 
Octavianus  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Siscia.  According  t* 
the  old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  go 
vehemently  attacked  by  Horace  in  his  Courts 
epode.  This  statement  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  modern  commentators ;  but  their 
arguments  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Mende  or  Mkkdje  (MoxJi?,  Mevdafoc),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Macedonian  penin- 
sula Pellene  and  on  the  Thermaic  Golf,  was  i 
colony  of  the  Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  fa 
its  wine.  It  was  for  some  time  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  was  ruined  by  the 
foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

Mends*  (UhitK  ■  MtvOjaioc :  ruins  near  Jf«- 
tarieh),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tanis  (now 
McnzaUh),  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  MtvSijmw  vnpa : 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Memoes. 

Menecleb  (Mmecfc/r).  1.  Of  Barce  is  Gy- 
rene, an  historian  of  uncertain  date. — 3.  Of  All- 
banda,  a  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  hi* 
brother  Hierocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  orator  M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about 
B.C.  94. 

Meneceateb  (Ueveicpdnif).  1.  A  Syracosaa 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  B.C.  359-336.  He  made  himself  ridica 
lous  by  calling  himself  "  Jupiter,"  and  assuming 
divine  honors.  There  is  a  tale  that  be  was  in- 
vited one  day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, where  the  other  guests  were  sump- 
tuously fed,  while  he  himself  had  nothing  bat 
incense  and  libations,  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  human  infirmity  of  hunger.  He  was  at  first 
pleased  with  his  reception,  but  afterward  per- 
ceiving the  joke,  and  finding  that  no  more  sub- 
stantial food  was  offered  him,  he  left  the  party 
in  disgust. — 2.  Tiberius  Claudius  Murccii- 
tes,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Galen,  composed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  works, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Mestedehub  (MeW<J)?/«>f ),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and,  though  of  noble 
birth,  was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood 
either  as  a  builder  or  as  a  tent-maker.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  be  seized  the  opportunity  at 
forded  by  his  being  sent  on  some  military  serv- 
ice to  Meoaba  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  be  and  hit 
friend  Asclepiades  got  their  livelihood  as  millers, 
working  during  the  night,  that  they  might  have 
leisure  for  philosophy  in  the  day.  The  tw» 
friends  afterward  became  disciples  of  Stilpo  at 
Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
some  disciples  of  Phssdo.  On  his  return  to 
Eretria  Menedemus  established  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, which  was  called  the  Eretrian.  H* 
did  Dot,  however,  confine  himself  to  phik)sopm- 
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Ml  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  polit- 
'c»l  affairs  of  bis  native  city,  and  came  to  be 
th»  leading  rnan  in  tbe  state.  He  went  on  vari- 
ous embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and 
others ;  but,  being  suspected  of  tbe  treacherous 
intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  tbe  power  of 
Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly, 
and  took  refuge  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here 
be  starved  himself  to  death  in  tbe  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  277.  Of 
tbe  philosophy  of  Menedemus  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Me- 
garian  school.     Vid.  Eocliois,  No.  8. 

Menelai  or  -us,  Porto*  (Mii>eAu!of  Xi/ttiv, 
McvfXaot  :  now  Afarta-Toubrouje,  or  Rat-el- 
Milhr  ?),  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Mar- 
marica,  in  Northern  Africa,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Menelaus.  It  is  remarkable  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Agesilaus  died. 

MenelaIum  (MeveAdfov),  a  mountain  in  La- 
conia,  southeast  of  Sparta,  near  Therapne,  on 
which  theheroum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the 
foundations  of  which  temple  were  discovered 
in  the  year  1834. 

Menelaus  (MeviXaoe,  UtveXtof,  or  Wtv(Xac). 
I.  Son  of  Plistbenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger 
brother  of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  re- 
lated under  Agamemnon.  He  was  king  of  La- 
cedssmon,  and  married  to  tbe  beautiful  Helen, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hermione. 
When  Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Men- 
elaus and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to 
demand  her  restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospi- 
tably treated  by  Antenor,  but  the  journey  was 
of  no  avail;  and  the  Trojan  Antimachns  even 
advised  his  fellow- citizens  to  kill  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  Thereupon  Menelaus  and  his  brother 
Agamemnon  resolved  to  maiph  against  Troy 
with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could  muster. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander-in- 
chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Juno  (Hera)  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  bravery  in  battle.  He  killed  many  illustri- 
ous Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  Paris  also 
in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been  carried 
off  by  Venus  (Aphrodite)  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse ;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken,  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus, 
who  bad  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Menelaus  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen, 
who  thus  became  reconciled  to  her  former  hus- 
band. He  was  among  the  first  that  sailed  away 
from  Troy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and 
Nestor  ;  but  he  was  eight  years  wandering  about 
tbe  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean  before  he 
reached  home.  He  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Orestes  was  engaged  in 
burying  Clytaemnestra  and  iEgisthus.  Hence- 
forward he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta  in  peace 
and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its  splendor 
like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Telemachus 
visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father,  Mene- 
laus was  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hermione  with  Neoptolemos,  and  of  his  son 
Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  A  lector.  In 
tbe  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure ;  be  spoke  little,  but  i 
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what  he  said  was  always  impressive ;  he  was 
brave  and  courageous,  but  milder  than  Aga- 
memnon, intelligent  and  hospitable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the 
gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium.  Ac- 
cordineto  a  later  tradition,  he  and  Helen  went 
to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were  sacrificed  by 
Iphigenia  to  Diana  (Artemis).  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his 
tomb  and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respect- 
ing the  tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but 
was  detained  in  Egypt,  vid.  Helena. — 2.  Son 
of  Lagus,  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held 
possession  of  Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B.C.  306. — 3.  A  Greek  mathe- 
matician, a  native  of  Alexandrea,  the  author  of 
an  extant  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere. 
He  made  some  astronomical  observations  at 
Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
A.D.  98. 

Menelaus  (MevAaoc),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  between 
the  lakes  of  Maris  and  Mareotis  (vopbs  Mrve- 
Ao/ri7f). 

MenenIcs  Lanatus.  1.  Aorippa, consul  B.C. 
603,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owing  to 
his  mediation  that  the  first  great  rupture  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the 
latter  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brought 
to  a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  493  . 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  its  members. — 2.  T.,  consul 
477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans.  He  had 
previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have  assisted 
them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of  treachery 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes  and  con 
demned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  punishment 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Mines  (Mijvitc),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Mem- 
phis on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued 
from  tbe  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former 
course,  and  ereoted  therein  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple to  Hephaestus  (Phthah).  Diodorua  tells  us 
that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  the  worship  of 
the  gods  a:,d  the  practice  of  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  a  more  elegant  and  luxurious  style  of  living. 
That  he  was  a  conqueror,  like  other  founders 
of  kingdoms,  we  learn  from  an  extract  from 
Manetho  preserved  by  Eusebius.  By  Marsham 
and  others  be  has  been  identified  with  the  Miz- 
raim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

Menesthki  Poktus  (now  Puerto  de  S.  Maria), 
a  harbor  in  Hispania  Bectica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in 
some  legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

[Menesthes  (MevMnc),  a  Greek  warrior  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Menestheus  (Mcvtatitvc).  1.  Son  of  Petens, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  tbe  Athenians  against 
T'roy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arrang- 
ing the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle.    With 
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the  assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to 
have  driven  Theseus  from  his  kingdom. — 2.  Son 
of  Iphicratea,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in 
356  was  chosen  commander  in  the  Social  war, 
his  father  and  his  father-in-law  being  appointed 
to  aid  him  with  their  counsel  and  experience. 
Tbey  were  all  three  impeached  by  tbeir  col- 
league, Chases,  for  alleged  misconduct  and 
treachery  in  the  campaign  ;  but  Iphicratea  and 
Menestheus  were  acquitted. 

[Menesthius  (HUvioBiot).  1.  Son  of  Arel- 
thous,  king  of  Arne  in  Boeotia,  was  slain  by  Par- 
is  2.  Son  of  Sperchius  or  of  Bonis  and  Poly- 

dora,  nephew  of  Achilles,  a  leader  of  the  Myr- 
midons before  Troy.] 

[Menestbatdi  (  MeWffrpoTOf ),  a  sculptor, 
whose  Hercules  and  Hecate  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  latter  stood  in  the  opisthodomus 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesus, 
and  was  made  of  marble  of  such  brilliancy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  warn  beholders  to  shade 
tbeir  eyes,  says  Pliny.] 

[Menezenus  {ilevlfevof),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Demophon,  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogues  Lysis  and  Menexenus.] 

Mbnini  or  Lotophagitis,  afterward  Girba 
(Mipiiyf,  Auro^aymf,  AuTO<puyuv  vrjoof  :  now 
Jerbah),  a  considerable  island,  close  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  with  two  cities,  Meninx 
(now  Menax)  on  the  northeast,  and  Girba,  or 
Gerra,  on  the  southwest.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianos. 

Menipfe  (MeWirmj),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
sister  of  Metioche.  These  two  sisters  put  them- 
selves to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  two  Erinnyes,  who  had  visited 
Aonia  with  a  plague.  They  were  metamorph- 
osed by  Proserpina  (Persephone)  and  Pluto 
(Hades)  into  comets,  and  the  Aoniane  erected 
to  them  a  sanotaary  near  Orchomenos. 

Menippvs  (Mlvtmrof).  1.  A  cynic  philosopher, 
and  originally  a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Gadara 
in  Coele-Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  hear- 
er of  Diogenes,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  60. 
He  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  usurer  (hpepoia- 
veiarlx),  but  was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  We  are  told  that  he  'wrote  noth- 
ing serious,  but  that  his  books  were  full  of  jests ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cynic  philosophers  who  threw  all  their 
teaching  into  a  satirical  form.  In  this  charac, 
ter  he  is  several  times  introduced  by  Ltician. 
His  works  are  now  entirely  lost ;  but  we  have 
considerable  fragments  of  Varro's  Saturn  Me- 
nippea,  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. — [2. 
Of  Stratonioe,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  all  Asia. 
Cfcero,  who  heard  him,  puts  him  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  Attic  orators. — 3.  Of  Pergamus, 
a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
wrote  a  Heplir^ovt  rfic  tvr&t  QaXamis,  of  which 
an  abridgment  was  made  by  Marcianus,  and  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved.  Vid. 
Mabcuhvs.] 

Mihhis,  a  city  of  Adtabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtius  (v.,  I). 

[MENdDdsca  (VLijviAupot).     Vid.  Minis.] 
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Men5d5tds  (MyvMont),  a  physician  of  Nieo> 
media  in  Bilhynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antio 
cbus  of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  ot 
Tarsus ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Empirici,  and  lived  probably  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

Menoiceus  (Mn/otxrvf).  1.  A  Theban,  grand- 
son of  Peotheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jo- 
casta,  and  Creon. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  former, 
and  son  of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life 
because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his  death 
would  bring  victory  to  his  country,  when  the 
seven  Argive  heroes  marched  against  Thebes. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Thebes  near  the  Nei- 
tian  gate. 

[Mencetes.  1.  Pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas,  who 
threw  him  overboard  for  having  delayed  his  ves- 
sel in  the  race  at  the  celebration  of  the  games 
in  honor  of  Anchises — 2.  An  Arcadian  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  JSneas  in  Italy,  and  was 
slain  by  Turnus  ] 

MbnstIus  (Mcvoitwc).  1.  Son  of  Iapetus 
and  Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  and  was  hurled  into 
Tartarus. — 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  /Egma,  bus- 
band  of  Polymele  or  Sthenele,  and  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  who  is  hence  called  Mmatiadt*.  After 
Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of  Atnphidamas, 
Mencetius  fled  with  bim  to  Peleus  in  Phthia, 
and  had  him  educated  there. 

[Menok  (H»w).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior  slain 
by  Leonteus.  —  2.  A  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
Tbessaly,  who  aided  the  Athenians  at  Eion 
with  twelve  talents  and  two  hundred  horsemen 
raised  by  himself  from  his  own  penests,  and 
was  rewarded  (br  these  services  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.] — 3.  AThessalian  adventurer, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  when 
the  latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  401.  After  the  death 
of  Cyrus  he  was  apprehended  along  with  the 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphernes,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which  lasted 
for  a  whole  year.  His  character  is  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colors  by  Xenophon.  He  is  the 
same  as  the  Menon  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mens,  a  personification  of  mind,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol ;  and  the  object  of  her  worship  was, 
that  the  citizens  might  always  be  guided  by  a 
right  spirit 

[Mehtes  (VLbirtK).  1 .  Leader  of  the  Cicones, 
under  whose  form  Apollo  encouraged  Hector  to 
prevent  Menelaus  carrying  off'  the  armor  of 
Euphorbus.i — 2.  Son  of  Anchialus,  leader  of  the 
Taphiaos,  guest-friend  of  Ulysses.  Minerva  as- 
sumed his  form  when  she  appeared  to  Telem 
achus  .to  arouse  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  ab- 
sent Ulysses.] 

Mentha  (Mentesinus).  1.  Surnamed  Bis. 
tia,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Carthago 
Nova. — 2.  A  small  town  of  the  Bastnli  in  the 
south  of  Hispania  Bstica. 

Mentor  (tiUvrap).  1.  Son  of  Alcimus,  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  [to  whom  the  lattec 
confided  the  supervision  of  bis  household  when 
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•etting  out  for  Troy.  Minerva  assumed  his 
form  to  give  instructions  to  the  young  Telem- 
achus,  and  accompanied  him  as  Mentor  to  the 
court  of  Nestor. — 2.  Father  of  Imbrius  of  Caria, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  is  called 
by  Homer  "  rich  in  horses."]— 3.  A  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  who,  with  his  brother  Memnon,  ren- 
dered active  assistance  to  Artabazus.  When 
the  latter  found  himself  compelled  to  take  ref- 
uge at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor  entered  the 
service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
tent  to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon, 
in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochns ;  and  when 
Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  favor  of  Darius,  and  eventually  re- 
ceived a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Da- 
rius enabled  him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his 
brother  Memnon.  He  died  in  possession  of  his 
satrapy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mem- 
non. Vid.  Memnon. — 4.  The  most  celebrated 
silver-chaser  among  the  Greeks,  who  must  have 
flourished  before  B.C.  356.  His  works  were 
vases  and  cups,  which  were  most  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans. 

[Mentores  (Mfvroptj-),  a  people  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  in  the  district  Mentorice  (Mevro- 
tui) ;  they  also  possessed  the  islands  situated 
on  this  coast  in  the  Adriatic  called  "  Insula 
Mentorides"  (Mcvroprtef),  now  probably  Veglia, 
AtU,  Cherto,  &c] 

[Mentllus  (McmuJUof).  1.  A  Macedonian,  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Macedonian  garrison 
in  Muoychia  after  the  Lamiac  war,  B.C.  332. 
He  was  a  just  man,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
Pbocion.    He  was  replaced  by  Nicanor,  B.C. 
319,  on  the  death  of  Antipater. — 2.  Of  Alaban- 
da,  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  162,  from  Ptol- 
emy VI.  Philometor,  to  plead  his  cause  against 
his  younger  brother  Physcon :  his  mission,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful.    While  at  Rome,  he, 
with  Polybius,  aided  in  effecting  the  escape  of 
the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius.] 
Mercurii  Promontorium.     Vid.  Hermaum. 
Mercurius,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce 
and  gain.    The  character  of  the  god  is  clear 
from  his  name,  which  is  connected  with  merx 
and  mtrcari.    A  temple  was  built  to  him  as 
early  as  B.C.  495,  near  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
an  altar  of  the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  by  the  side  of  a  well ;  and  in  later  times 
a  temple  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the  same 
spot.    Under  the  name  of  the  ill-willed  (malev- 
<dm»),  he  had  a  statue  in  what  was  called  the 
viau  tobritu,  or  the  sober  street,  in  which  no 
shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk  was 
offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.    This 
statue  had  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his 
functions.     His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants, 
who  also  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta  Cape- 
■a,  to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed ;  and 
with  water  from  that  well  they  used  to  sprinkle 
themselves  and  their  merchandise,  that  they 
might  be  purified,  and  yield  a  large  profit.    The 
Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mercurius,  the 
patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople,  with  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the  attri- 
butes and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The 
Fetiales,  however,  never  recognized  the  idea- 
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tity,  and,  instead  of  the  cadueeus,  used  a  sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resem 
bianco  between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  in 
deed  very  slight,  and  their  identification  is  a 
proof  of  the  thoughtless  manner  in  which  thn 
Romans  acted  in  this  respect.     Vid.  Hermes. 

Mercurius  Trismjsqistus.  Vid.  Hermes 
Trismeoistus. 

Meriones  (Mript6vne),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  eighty  ships  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  usually  acted  together  with  his  friend  Ido- 
meneus. Later  traditions  relate  that  on  his 
way  homeward  he  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  be  was  received  by  the  Cretans 
who  had  settled  there  ;  whereas,  according  to 
others,  he  returned  safely  to  Crete,  and  was 
buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero,  together  with 
Idomeneus,  at  Cnosus. 

Mermerus  (M/ppepof).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Mormorus,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. — [3.  A  Trojan, 
slain  byAntilochus.— 4.  A  Centaur,  slain  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous] 

MEajiEssus  or  Myrmessus  (tlep/ineaof,  Mvp- 
finoeoc),  also  written  Marmessos  and  Marpes- 
sus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  not  far  from  Polichna,  the  native  place 
of  a  sibyl. 

[Mermnaoje  (Mcpftvddat),  a  Lydian  family, 

which,  on  the  murder  of  Candaules  by  Gyges, 

succeeded  the  Heraclids  on  the  throne  of  Lyd- 

ia,  and  held  it  for  five  generations,  about  716- 

j  546  B.C.    The  sovereigns  of  this  family  were 

'  Gyges,  Ardys,  Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croe- 

1  sus.] 

|  Merobaudes,  FlavTus,  a  general  and  a  poet, 
j  whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on 
the  base  of  a  statue  dug  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  learn 
from  the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erect- 
ed in  A.D.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  perns 
of  Merobaudes  were  discovered  by  Niebuhr 
upon  a  palimpsest  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  and  were  published  by  him  at  Bonn, 
1823,  [and  again  in  1824 ;  they  are  also  print- 
ed in  a  volume  of  the  Corpus  Script.  Byzant., 
with  Corippus,  edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836.] 
Meroe  (Mepdn :  now  ports  of  Nubia  and  Sen- 
nar),  the  island,  so  called,  and  almost  an  isl- 
and in  reality,  formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus 
(now  Blue  Nile)  and  Astaboras  (now  Albarah), 
and  the  portion  of  the  Nile  between  their 
mouths,  was  a  district  of  ^Ethiopia.  Its  capital, 
also  called  Meroe,  stood  near  the  northern  point 
'  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Shendy,  where  the  plain,  neat 
the  village  of  Assour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in 
a  fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals, 
at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  Meroe  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
trade  between  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  ^Ethi- 
opia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  state.  The  government  was  a  hie- 
rarchical monarchy,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
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ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  ohoee  a  king  from 
among  themselves, bound  him  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  tbeir  laws,  and  put  him  to  death  when 
they  chose ;  until  King  Ergamenes  (about  B.C. 
800)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests,  whom 
he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom  into 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  MeroB 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India ;  but  the  settlement  of  this 
point  involves  an  important  ethnical  question, 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  kingdom  of  MeroP, 
vid.  ./Ethiopia.  Meroe  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Ammon. 

Mebom  Lacos.     Vid.  Semechonitis- 

MerSpe  (Mtpdxr)).  1 .  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sisters  of  Pbaethon. — 3.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glaucus. 
In  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the 
seventh  and  the  least  visible  star,  because  she 
is  ashamed  of  having  had  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man. — 3.  Daughter  of  Cypselus,  wife  of 
Cresphontes,  and  mother  of  ^Epytus.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  jEpytus. 

Mebops  (M(poip).  1.  King  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  fa- 
ther of  Eumelus.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  because  she  had  neglected  to  worship 
that  goddess.  Merops,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  wished  to  make  away  with  himself,  but 
Juno  (Hera)  changed  him  into  an  eagle,  whom 
she  plaosd  among  the  stars. — 2.  King  of  the 
^Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 

became  the  father  of  Phaethon 3.  King  of 

Rbyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Ma- 
car  or  Macareus,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
and  father  of  Clite,  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  Adras- 
tus. — [4.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  j£neas,  slain 
by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Mebula,  L.  Cornelius,  was  flamen  dialis, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  B.C.  87, 
was  elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  Morula  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

MesambbIa  (Utoa/ilpiiii  now  Bushehr),  a  pen- 
insula on  the  coast  of  Persis,  near  the  River 
Padargus. 

Meschela  QAtax&a :  probably  near  Bonah), 
a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  returning 
from  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  by  Euma- 
chus,  the  lieutenant  of  Agathocles. 

MisEiiBRiA(Me<x7^<5p<a,  Herod.  Mcaa^pttj :  Me- 
<nnttpuB>6t).  1.  (Now  Missivria  or  Metsuri),  a 
celebrated  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Htemus,  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzanti- 
um in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence 
called  a  oolony  of  Megara,  since  those  two 

towns  were  founded  by  the  Megarians 2.  A 

town  in  Thrace,-  but  of  much  less  importance, 
on  the  coast  of  the  jEgeau  Sea,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cicones,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lissus,  and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Samothra- 
cian  settlements  on  the  main  land. 

Mssene  (Meoifvi},  i. «.,  Midland),  a  name  given 
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to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  Cm 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  Royal  Canal,  and  contained,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

Mes<5a  or  Messoa.     Vid.  S»abta 

Mesoois.     Vid.  Messosis. 

Mesohkdes  (Meao/ojdijf),  a  lyric  and  epigram 
matic  poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Autonines, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Ha- 
drian, whose  favorite  Antinous  he  celebrated  in 
a  poem.  A  salary,  which  he  had  received  from 
Hadrian,  was  diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
Three  poems  of  bis  are  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

Mks6p6tamIa  (Meaotroro/i/a,  iieav  tup  trora- 
lidv :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram  Naharaim, 
«.  *.,  Syria  between  the  River* :  LXX.,  iieatmora- 
fua  ivptac  •  now  Al-Jetira,  i.  e.,  The  Island),  a 
district  of  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  posi- 
tion between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  of 
which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syrir 
and  Arabia  on  the  west,  the  latter  from  Assyria 
on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  south  from  Babylonia  by  the 
Median  Wall.  The  name  was  first  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidee.  In  earlier 
times  tl.7  country  was  reckoned  a  part,  some- 
times of  Sj-ria,  and  sometimes  of  Assyria.  Nor 
in  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  was  it 
recognized  as  a  distinct  country,  but  it  belonged 
to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  Excepting  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, formed  by  the  chain  of  Masius,  and  its 
prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the  country 
formed  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills,  well 
watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fertile, 
except  in  the  southern  part,  which  was  more 
like  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  fruits,  and 
spices  («.  g.,  the  amomitm),  it  .produced  fine  tim- 
ber and  supported  large  herds  of  cattle ;  in  the 
southern,  or  desert  part,  there  were  numerous 
wild  animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  gazelles,  os- 
triches, and  lions.  Its  chief  mineral  products 
were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Mvodonia  and  Osboemb.  It  belonged  success- 
ively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

MespIla  (h  itiaitiXa :  ruins  at  Kouyounjik, 
opposite  to  Mosul,  Layard :  others  give  differ- 
ent sites  for  it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenopbon  (Anab^ 
iii.,  4)  mentions  as  having  been  formerly  a  great 
city,  inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  bis  time  fallen 
to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  six  parasangs  in  cir- 
cuit, composed  of  two  parts,  namely,  a  base  fif- 
ty feet  thick  and  fifty  high,  of  polished  stone, 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country)* 
upon  which  was  built  a  brick  wall  fifty  fent 
thick  and  one  hundred  high.  It  bad  served,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  as  the  refuge  for  the  Me- 
dian queen  when  the  Persians  overthrew  ttw 
empire  of  the  Medes,  and  it  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Persian  king  to  take  it,  until  a  Utsa- 
der  storm  frightened  the  inhabitants  into  a  mm- 
render. 
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Mima  (VUooa,  H(a<rq  :  now  Mcsapo),  a  town 
and  harbor  in  Laconia,  near  Teenarum  Promon- 
tonum. 

Msssabatinb  or  -Ici  QAtaaa6artivri,  Vleaaa- 
ktruni:  Vtooaiarai),  a  small  district  on  the 
southeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates Talley,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  Persis, 
and  Susiana,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Persis  and 
sometimes  to  Susiana.  The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  mountain  passes  in  the  dis- 
trict 

Messala  or  Messalla,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular 
Fasti  in  B.C.  363,  and  for  the  last  in  A.D.  606. 
1.  M'.  Valerius  Maxibus  Cobvihus  Messala, 
was  consul  B.C.  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sic- 
ily. The  two  consols  concluded  a  peace  with 
flieron.  In  consequence  of  bis  relieving  Mes- 
sina, he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Messala. 
His  triumph  was  distinguished  by  two  remark- 
able monuments  of  his  victory — by  a  pictorial 
representation  of  a  battle  with  the  Sicilian  and 
Panic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the  Curia 
HosUJia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (horolegium),  from 
the  booty  of  Catena,  which  was  set  up  on  a  col- 
umn behind  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  268.— 8.  M.  Valebics  Messala, 
consul  236. — 3.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  prater 
psregrious  194*  and  consul  188,  when  he  bad 
the  province  of  Liguria. — 4.  M.  Valerius  Mas- 
1AU,  consul  161,  and  censor  164 6.  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Niger,  preetor  63,  consul  61, 
and  censor  55.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocrati- 
eal  party.  lie  married  a  sister  of  the  orator  Q. 
Hoitensius,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  one  sou. 
—6.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  consul  68 ;  belonged,  like  his  father,  to 
the  aristocratical  party ;  but  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  bis  enmity  to  Pompey,  he  joined 
Cesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  served  under  him 
in  Africa.  He  was  in  high  repute  for  his  skill 
in  augury,  on  which  science  he  wrote. — 7.  M. 
Valerius  Messala  Cobvinus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  partly  educated  at  Athens,  where 
probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace  and 
L  BUmms.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he  joined 
the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself  espe- 
cially to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
bad  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  "  my  general."  Messala  was 
proscribed  ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his 
absence  from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  as- 
sassination, the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from 
lbs  list,  and  offered  him  security  for  his  person 
and  property.  Messala,  however,  rejected  their 
oners,  followed  Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Phi- 
lippi,  in  the  first  day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's 
lank,  stormed  his  camp,  and  narrowly  missed 
taking  him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  Messala,  with  a  numerous  body 
of  fugitives,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Tha- 
sos.  His  followers,  though  defeated,  were  not 
disorganised,  and  offered  him  the  comnand. 
Bat  be  induced  them  to  accept  honorable  terms 
mm  Antony,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  un- 
til Cleopatra's  influence  made  bis  rain  certain 
sad  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Messala  then  again 
•banged  his  party,  and  served  Augustus  effect- 
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ively  in  Sicily,  86 ;  against  the  Salassians,  a 
mountain  tribe  lying  between  the  Graian  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  34;  and  at  Actium,  31.  A 
decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  Antony's 
consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  ef  Aqui- 
tania  in  28-27,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aquita- 
nia,  Messala  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30, 
to  greet  Augustus  with  the  title  of  "  Pater 
Patrite  ;"  and  the  opening  of  his  address  on  that 
occasion  is  preserved  by  Suetonius.  During 
the  disturbances  at  the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus 
nominated  Messala  to  the  revived  office  of  war- 
den of  the  city ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  a  few 
days.  Messala  soon  afterward  withdrew  from 
all  public  employments  except  his  augurship, 
to  which  Augustus  had  specially  appointed  him, 
although,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college.  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  B.C.  3  to 
A.D.  3,  Messala's  memory  failed  him,  and  he 
often  could  not  recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb 
was  of  remarkable  splendor.  Messala  was  as 
much  distinguished  in  the  literary  as  in  the  po- 
litical world  of  Rome.  He  was  a  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  was  himself  an  his- 
torian, a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an  orator. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars  after 
Caesar's  death,  and  a  genealogical  work,  De 
Romanit  PamUiit.  The  treatise,  however,  De 
Progenie  Augutti,  which  sometimes  accompa- 
nies Entropius  ami  the  minor  Roman  historians, 
is  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Messala's 
poems  were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious 
character.  His  writings  as  a  grammarian  were 
numerous  and  minute,  comprising  treatises  on 
collocation  and  lexicography,  and  on  the  pow- 
ers and  uses  of  single  letters.  His  eloquence 
reflected  the  character  of  his  age.  More  smooth 
and  correct  than  vigorous  or  original,  he  per- 
suaded rather  than  convinced,  and  conciliated 
rather  than  persuaded.  His  health  was  feeble, 
and  the  proosmia  of  his  speeches  generally  plead- 
ed indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence.  He 
mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius 
Pollio.  He  recommended  and  practiced  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  orators ;  and  bis  version 
of  the  Pkryne  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  ex- 
hibit remarkable  skill  in  either  language.  His 
political  eminence,  the  wealth  he  inherited  or 
acquired  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  favor  of  An- 
tony and  Augustus,  rendered  Messala  one  of 
the  principal  persons  of  his  age,  and  an  effective 
patron  of  its  literature.  His  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullus  are  well 
known  In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet,  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  introduced. 
The  dedication  of  the  Cirit,  a  doubtful  vork,  is 
not  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship  wtth  Vir- 
gil ;  but  the  companion  of"  Plotius  and  Varius, 
of  Maecenas  and  Ootavius"  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i,  10, 
81),  can  not  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  He  di- 
rected Ovid's  early  studies  (ex  Pont.,  iv.,  16), 
and  Tiberius  sought  his  acquaintance  in  early 
manhood,  ami  took  biro  for  bis  model  in  elo 
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quence. — 8.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Babbattts  I 
Appianus,  was  consul  B.C.  12,  and  died  in  his 
year  of  office.  He  was  the  father  (or  grand- 
father) of  the  Empress  Messalina. — 9.  L.  Vile- 
kids  Messala  Volesus,  consul  A.D.  5,  and  aft- 
erward proconsul  of  Asia,  where  his  cruelties 
drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus  and  a  con- 
demnatory decree  from  the  senate. — 10.  L.  Vip- 
stanus  Messala,  legionary  tribune  in  Vespa- 
sian's army,  A.D.  70,  was  brother  of  Aquilins 
Regulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus's  authorities  for 
the'  history  of  the  civil  war  after  Galba's  death, 
and  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De 
Oratoribut  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Messalina.  1.  StatilIa,  grand-daughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  consul  A.D.  11,  was  the  third 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in 
A.D.  66.  She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus 
Vestinus,  whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  ac- 
cusation or  trial,  merely  that  be  might  marry 
Messalina. — 2.  Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Barbatus  and  of  Domitia  Lepida, 
was  the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
She  married  Claudius,  to  whom  she  was  previ- 
ously related,  before  his  accession  to  the  em- 
pine.  Her  profligacy  and  licentiousness  were 
notorious ;  and  the  absence  of  virtue  was  not 
concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or  even 
by  a  specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate ;  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome 
were  sacrificed  to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She 
long  exercised  an  unbounded  empire  over  her 
weak  husband,  who  alone  was  ignorant  of  her 
infidelities.  For  some  time  she  was  supported 
in  her  career  of  crime  by  the  freedmen  of  Clau- 
dius ;  but  when  Narcissus,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived  that  he 
should  probably  fall  a  victim  to  Meesalina's  in- 
trigues, he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means 
of  her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth, 
C.  Silius,  she  publicly  married  him,  with  all  the 
rites  of  a  legal  connubium,  during  the  absence 
of  Claudius  at  Ostia,  A.D.  48.  Narcissus  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  Silius  and  Messalina 
would  not  have  dared  such  an  outrage  had  they 
aot  determined  also  to  deprive  him  of  empire 
and  life.  Claudius  wavered  long,  and  at  length 
Narcissus  himself  issued  Messalina's  death- 
warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  of 
the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus. 

[Messalinus,  M.  Valerius  Catullus,  govern- 
or of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  where  he  treated  the  Jew- 
ish provincials  with  extreme  cruelty :  he  was 
afterward  a  delator  under  Domitian.] 

Messana  (M«r<7ai>a  Dor.,  MnroiTvi;:  Wtoaavtof. 
now  Metrina),  a  celebrated  town  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sicily,  on  the  stra-'s  separat- 
ing Italy  from  this  island,  which  are  here  about 
four  miles  bioad.  The  Romans  called  the  town 
JTtfMna,  according  to  its  Doric  pronunciation, 
but  Mentcnt  was  its  more  usual  name  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  was  called  Zancle  (ZayitKti),  or  a 
sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its  harbor, 
which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand 
tod  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists  were, 
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according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  fiom  the  Chal 
oidian  town  of  Cumte  in  Italy,  who  were  joined 
by  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  by  Naxians ;  but  these  two  accounts 
are  not  contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily 
was  also  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  Naxians  joined  the  other  Chal- 
cidians in  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Zanule 
soon  became  so  powerful  that  it  founded  the 
town  of  Himera,  about  B.C.  648.  After  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zancle  invited  the  Ionians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  set- 
tle on  their  "  beautiful  coast"  (Ka>.n  burf/.  He- 
rod.,  vi.,  22),  and  a  number  of  Samians  and 
other  Ionic  Greeks  accepted  their  offer.  On 
landing  in  the  south  of  Italy,  they  were  per- 
suaded by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take 
possession  of  Zancle  during  the  absence  of 
Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  foi 
Anaxilas  himself  shortly  afterward  drove  the 
Samians  out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  mas 
ter  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Messana  or  Meuenc,  both  because  be  was 
himself  a  Messenian,  and  because  he  transfer- 
red to  the  place  a  body  of  Messenians  from 
Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died  476 ;  and,  about  ten 
years  afterward  (466),  his  sons  were  driven  out 
of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and  republican  gov- 
ernments established  in  these  cities.  Messana 
now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several  years, 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbor  and 
advantageous  position,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  Bat  in  396  it 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed 
the  town  because  they  saw  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession 
against  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
Dionysius  began  to  rebuild,  it  in  the  same  year, 
and,  besides  collecting  the  remains  of  the  for* 
mer  population,  he  added  a  number  of  Locrians, 
Messenians,  and  others,  so  that  its  inhabitants 
were  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  the  younger  Dionysius,  Messana  was 
for  a  short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Agathocles  about  312.  Among  the  merce- 
naries of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of  Mamer- 
tini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  bad 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of 
the  god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  other  lands.  These  Mamertini  were  quar- 
tered in  Messana ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Agathocles  (282),  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  killed  the  male  inhabitants, 
and  took  possession  of  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  property.  The  town  was  now 
called  Mamebtina,  and  the  inhabitants  Maker- 
Tf  m ;  but  its  ancient  name  of  Messana  continu- 
ed to  be  in  more  general  use.  The  new  in- 
habitants could  not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory 
habits,  and,  in  eonsequence,  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeat- 
ed them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably 
have  conquered  the  town  had  not  the  Gait  ha- 
ginians  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  thera,  taken 
possession  of  their  citadel.  The  Mamertini 
had,  at  the  same  time,  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  help,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  ibm 
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opportunity  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily.  Thus 
Messana  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  264.  The  Mamertini  expelled  the 
Carthaginian  garrison,  and  received  toe  Ro- 
mans, in  whose  power  Messana  remained  till 
the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  at  Messina. 

MessapIa  (tlcooairla).  1.  The  Greek  name 
of  Calabria. — 2.  (Now  Messagna),  a  town  in 
Calabria,  between  Uria  and  Brundisinm. 

Messapium  (to  Mtoffurrtov  ipof),  a  mountain 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  the  town 
Anihedon,  from  which  Messapus  is  said  to  have 
■ailed  to  the  south  of  Italy. 

M«»sapos  (Mjffuairof),  a  Bceotian,  from  whom 
Messapia,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

[Mesas  (Mtanf ,  now  Massa),  a  town  and  har- 
bor of  Laconia,  nearTeenarum  Promontorium.] 

[Mcasiis  (UeaarjU).  1.  A  celebrated  fountain 
in  Phera?  in  Thessaly.— 2.  A  fountain  near  The- 
rapne  in  Laconia.] 

Messbne  (UcaaivTt),  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 
wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  which  was  called  after 
her,  Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  intro- 
duced there  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  great  goddess  of  Eleusls. 

Messene  (fieooijvi)  :  M.eaoqvto{).  1.  (Now 
MavTomati),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was 
founded  by  Epaminondas  B.C.  369,  and  com- 
pleted and  fortified  within  the  space  of  eighty- 
five  days.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was  so  celebrated 
as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian 
wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acropolis  of 
the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone, 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  some  of  these 
towers,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
and  of  several  public  buildings.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  a  modern  traveller  as  "  built  of  the 
most  regular  kind  of  masonry,  and  formed  of 
large  stones  fitted  together  with  great  accura- 
cy. The  northern  gate  of  the  city  is  also  ex- 
tant, and  opens  into  a  circular  court,  sixty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  Clepsydra,  which 
is  still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modern 
village  of  Mavromali  derives  its  name,  meaning 
Black  Spring,  or,  literally,  Black  Eye.— 3.  Vid. 
Messana. 

Messenia  (Meootivia  :  t&tooyvtoe),  a  country 
in  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laco- 
nia, on  the  north  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygetus;  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus  belonged 
to  Laconia ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  boundaries  between  the  two  countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  River  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  to- 
ward the  aea ;  but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier 
line  further  east,  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Chreri- 
m,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia.  The  River  Ne- 
da  formed  the  northern  boundary  between  Mes- 
senia and  Elis.  The  area  of  Messenia  is  about 
•ne  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  square 
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miles.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous 
country,  and  contained  only  two  plains  of  any 
extent,  in  the  north  the  plain  of  Sttnyclerus,  and 
in  the  south  a  still  larger  plain,  through  which 
the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which  was  called  Ma- 
earia  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility.  There  were,  however,  many  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  country 
was  much  less  rugged  and  far  more  productive 
than  the  neighboring  Laconia.  Hence  Messe- 
nia is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fer- 
tile country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which 
was  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in 
summer.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
senia  were  Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives. 
According  to  tradition,  Polycaon,  the  younger 
son  of  Lelex,  married  the  Argive  Messene,  a 
daughter  of  Triopas,  and  named  the  country 
Messene  in  honor  of  his  wife.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  called  in  Homer,  who  does  not 
use  the  form  Messenia.  Five  generations  aft- 
erward .Eoliana  settled  in  the  country,  under 
the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a  son  of  ^Eolus.  His 
son  Aphareus  gave  a  home  to  Neleus,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and  who  founded 
the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the  capital  of 
an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom.  The 
western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  east- 
ern to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Pylos,  and  united  the  whole 
country  under  his  sway.  The  ruling  class  were 
now  Dorians,  and  they  continued  to  speak  the 
purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile  territory 
of  their  brother  Dorians  ;  and  after  many  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  and  various  in- 
roads into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at 
length  broke  out.  This  war,  called  the  first 
Messenian  war,  lasted  twenty  years,  B.C.  743- 
723;  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  the  Messenian  king,  Aristodernus,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Spar 
tans  after  the  capture  of  their  fortress  Ithome, 
and  to  become  their  subjects.  Vid.  Aristods- 
mub.  After  bearing  the  yoke  thirty-eight  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  Vid.  Arutomeneb. 
The  second  Messenian  war  lasted  seventeen 
years,  B.C.  685-668,  and  terminated  with  the 
conquest  of  Ira  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Messenians  emi 
grated  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  who  re 
mained  behind  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they  remained 
till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other  Helots 
took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  third  Messenian  war 
lasted  ten  years,  464-455,  and  ended  by  the 
Messenians  surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spar- 
tans on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  a  free 
departure  from  Peloponnesus.  They  settled  at 
Naupactus  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  opposite  Pe 
loponnesus,  which  town  the  Athenians  bad  late- 
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if  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolss,  and  gladly 
granted  to  such  deadly  enemies  of  Sparta.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404), 
the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries ;  but  when  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gath- 
ered together  the  Messenian  exiles  from  the 
various  lands  in  which  they  were  scattered ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  369  he  founded  the  town 
of  Messene  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome.  Vid. 
Messene.  Messenia  was  never  again  subdued 
by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  the  conquest  of  the  Acheeans  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

[MsasBNiXcus  Sinus  ( Meaotiviaitoc  koXitoc, 
now  Gulf  of  Coron),  a  large  gulf  or  bay,  wash- 
ing the  southern  shore  of  Messenia,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  promontory  Acritas  on  the  west 
to  the  promontory  Thyrides  on  the  east,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  Cape  Tasnarus ;  the  north- 
ern part  was  also  called  Coronseus  from  the  city 
Co  rone,  and  its  southern  Asinteus  from  the  city 
Asine,  though  Strabo  makes  this  another  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  gulf.] 

[Messius,  C,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
66,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  Cicero's  recall 
from  exile.  In  the  same  year  the  Messian  law, 
by  the  same  tribune,  assigned  extraordinary 
powers  to  Cn.  Pompey.  Cicero  defended  Mes- 
sius when  be  was  recalled  from  a  legatio,  and 
attacked  by  the  Cssarian  party.  Messius  aft- 
erward appears  as  an  adherent  of  Cesar's, 
whose  troops  he  introduced  into  Acilla,  a  town 
in  Africa.] 

[Messius  Cicibbbus,  an  ugly  and  disfigured 
Oscan,  whose  wordy  war  with  the  runaway 
slave  Sarmentus  is  humorously  described  by 
Horace  in  bis  Brundisian  journey  {Sat.,  i.,  5, 
49-69).] 

[Messius  Vectius,  a  Volscian,  who,  in  B.C. 
431,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against  the 
Romans.] 

[Mesthlbs  (M(oOXtk),  son  of  Pyltemenes  and 
the  nymph  Gygssa,  leader  of  the  Mason  ians, 
came  with  his  brother  Antiphus  to  the  aid  of 
the  Trojans.] 

Mestlbta  (VLtarVjTa),  a  city  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  on  the  River  Cyrus. 

[Mbstob  (Mijorrap).  1.  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  father  of  Hippothoe. — 2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Priam.] 

Mbstba  (Mqorpa),  daughter  of  Erysichthon, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is 
called  Triopeit  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her 
hungry  father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means 
of  satisfying  his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape 
from  slavery,  she  prayed  to  Nepture  (Poseidon), 
who  loved  her,  and  who  conferred  upon  her  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  herself  whenever 
she  was  sold. 

Mestla,  a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  oh 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Comana. 

[Metabum.     Vid.  Metapontum.] 

[Metabus  (MlraJof).  1.  Son  of  Sisyphus, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Metapontum  in  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. — 3.  Vid. 
Camilla.] 

|Metagemes  (Mrraytvtic)-  1-  An  Athenian 
SOS 
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comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes  :  the  few  fragments  remain- 
ing of  his  plays  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragn 
Comic.  Grae.,  vol.  i.,  p.  434-437,  edit,  minor. — 
3.  An  architect,  son  of  Cbersiphron.  Vid.  Cheb- 
bipheon. — 3.  An  Athenian  architect  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  was  engaged  with  Combos  and 
Ictinus  and  Xenocles  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis,] 

MetaoonItis  (HiTayovlTic :  Mcrayavirai,  Me- 
tagonits),  a  name  applied  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana  (now  Morocco),  be- 
tween the  F return  Gaditanum  and  the  River 
Mulucha ;  derived  probably  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian colonies  (jierayuvia)  settled  along  H. 
There  was  at  some  point  of  this  coast  a  prom 
ontory  called  Metagonium  or  Metagonites,  prob 
ably  the  same  as  Russadir  (now  Ratud-Dir, « 
Capo  Tret  Forcat.) 

MetaqonIum.     Vid.  Metaoonitis. 

Metalmnuk  or  Metelunuk  (Metallinensis : 
now  McdeUin),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusitania  on 
the  Anas,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

Metanira  (Meraveipa),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.  Pausanias  calls 
her  Megansra.    For  details,  vid.  Celeus. 

Metaphrastes,  Symeon  (Zv/uuv  6  tdtrafpaa- 
njf),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  held  many  high 
offices  at  the  Byzantine  court.  His  surname 
Metaphrastes  was  given  to  him  on  account  of 
his  having  compu  od  a  celebrated  paraphrase 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Besides  his  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  entitled 
Annates,  beginning  with  the  Emperor  Leo  Ar- 
menus,  A.D.  813,  and  finishing  with  Romanus, 
the  son  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  963. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

MetapontIum,  called  Metapontum  by  the  Ro- 
mans (tttrandvTtov  :  Merajrovrtof,  Metapontf- 
nus :  now  Torre  di  Marc),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  in  the  south  of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lucania,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Metabum  (MeraoVw). 
There  were  various  traditions  respecting  its 
foundation,  all  of  which  point  to  its  high  anti- 
quity, but  from  which  we  can  not  gather  any 
certain  information  on  the  subject  It  is  said 
to  have  been  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a  colony 
of  Achaeans,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is 
called  by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybaris. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus,  but  it  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  From  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war  it  disappears  from  his- 
tory, and  was  in  rains  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

[Metabis  ./Estuarium  (MrrapJf  cl^rmftf,  now 
The  Waih),  an  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britannia  Romana,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tamesa  and  the  Abns.] 

Metaubum.     Vid.  Metaubus,  No.  8. 

Metaubus.  1.  (Now  Metaro),  a  small  river 
in  Umbria,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  bat 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal  on  its  banks, 
B.C.  S07.— 3.  (Now  Motto),  a  river  on  the  < 
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em  coast  of  Bruttium.  at  whose  month  was  the 
town  ot  Metanrum. 

[Metelis  (Mtr>;A£f,  now  probably  Fouah),  a 
place  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  the  Bolbitene 
and-  Sebennytic  mouths  of  the  Nile,  capital  of 
the  Metelites  Nomos  (MeniM-nii  Nopor).] 

Metblla.     Vid.  Cmc.ii.ia. 

Mrilui,  a  distinguished  plebeian  family 
of  the  Cecilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Oscilius 
KUtellus,  consul  B.C.  361,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Has- 
drubal,  the  Carthaginian  general  The  ele- 
phants which  he  took  in  this  battle  were  exhib- 
ited in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  Metellus  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  249,  and  was  elected 
pootifex  mazimus  in  243,  and  held  this  dignity 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  most,  therefore, 
hare  died  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Pnnic  war.  In  241  he  rescued  the 
Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  on 
die,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He  was 
dictator  in  824,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia. — 2.  Q.  Cbcilius  Metellus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  asdile  209,  curule  redile 
206,  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to 
Rome  to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hasdrnbal ;  and  was  consul  with 
L  Teturios  Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he 
and  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  where  he  remained  as 
proconsul  during  the  following  year.  In  205  he 
was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  co- 
mitia. Metellus  survived  the  second  Punic 
war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 
public  commissions. — 8.  Q.  Csoruus  Metellus 
kiciDoancvs,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  148, 
aid  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
usurper  Andriscns,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Achcans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he  tri- 
umphed, and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
dooicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  re- 
ceived the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  for  two  years 
against  the  Celtiberi.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Q.  Pompeius  in  141.  Metellus  was  censor  131. 
He  died  1  IS,  full  of  years  and  honors.  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  human  felicity,  He 
tad  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
with  reputation  and  glory,  and  was  carried  to 
the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
bad  obtaiaed  the  consulship  ia  his  lifetime,  while 
the  fourth  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.— 4.  L.  Oscilius  Metellus 
Cactus,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  142. — 5.  Q. 
Csciliob  Metellus  Balearicus,  eldest  son  of 
Mo.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received, 
in  consequence,  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He 
was  censor  120.  —  6.  L.  OaoiLius  Metellus 
Diadem  atos,  second  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  fre- 
qseutly  confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticus, 
consul  119  (No.  9).  Metellus  Diadematus  re- 
ceived the  latter  surname  from  his  wearing  for 
a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead,  in 
consequence  of  an  ulcer.  He  was  consul  117. 
—7.  M.  CfttciMcs  Metellus,  third  son  of  No. 
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3,  was  consul  115,  the  year  in  which  his  father 
died.  In  1 14  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia  as  pro- 
consul, and  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  a 
triumph  in  113  on  the  same  day  as  bis  brother 
Caprarius. — 8.  C.  Oscilius  Metellus  Capra- 
bius,  fourth  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul 
113,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against 
the  Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtain- 
ed a  triumph,  in  consequence,  in  the  same  year 
and  on  the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  was  censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellus 
Numidicus. — 9.  L.  Oxcilius  Metellus  Dal- 
maticus, elder  son  of  No.  4,  and  frequently  coo- 
founded,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  with 
Diadematus  (No.  6),  was  consul  119,  when  he 
subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  surname  Dalmaticus.  He  was 
censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbus  in  1 15, 
and  he  was  also  pontifex  maximus.  He  wae 
alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  senators  of  high  rank  who  took  up  arms 
against  Saturninus. — 10.  Q.  C  .acinus  Metellus 
Numidicus,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  family. 
The  character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high 
among  his  contemporaries ;  in  an  age  of  grow- 
ing corruption  his  personal  integrity  remained 
unsullied ;  and  be  was  distinguished  for  his 
abilities  in  war  and  peace.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratica*  party  at  Rome. 
He  was  consul  109,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with  great  suc- 
cess. Vid.  Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numid- 
ia during  the  following  year  as  proconsul ;  but, 
as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, his  legate  C.  Marius  industriously  circu- 
lated reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Me- 
tellus designedly  protracted  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  in  the  command.  These 
rumors  had  the  desired  effect.  Marius  was 
raised  to  the  consulship,  Numidia  was  assigned 
to  him  as  bis  province,  and  Metellus  saw  the 
honor  of  finishing  the  war  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  Vid.  Mabius.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  107  be  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor. 
He  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Numidicus.  In  102  be  was 
censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus  Caprarius.  In 
100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and  Marius  resolved 
to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus  proposed  an  agra- 
rian law,  to  which  be  added  the  clause  that  the 
senate  should  swear  obedience  to  ii.  within  five 
days  after  its  enactment,  and  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled  the 
senate,  and  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Metellus  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate ;  but  Saturninus,  not  content  with 
this,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  punish  him  with 
exile.  The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  Metellus  quit- 
ted the  city,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
bore  his  misfortune  with  great  calmness.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  to  Rome  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (99)  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribune 
Q.  Calidhis.  The  orations  of  Metellus  are  spoken 
of  with  praise  by  Cicero,  and  they  continued  to 
be  read  with  admiration  in  the  time  of  Fronto. 
— 11.  Q.  Csciliub  Metellus  Nepos,  son  of 
Balearicus  (No.  6),  and  grandson  of  Macedoni- 
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•as  (No.  S),  appears  to  hare  received  the  sur- 
name of  Nepos  because  he  was  the  eldest 
grandson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exert- 
ed himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kins- 
man Metellus  Numidicus  from  banishment  in 
99,  and  was  consul  in  98  with  T.  Didius.  In 
this  year  the  two  consuls  carried  the  lex  Ce- 
cilia  Didia.— 12.  Q.  Cbciliub  Metellus  Pius, 
son  of  Numidicus  (No.  10),  receired  the  sur- 
name of  Pius  on  account  of  the  love  which  he 
displayed  for  his  father  when  he  besought  the 
people  to  recall  him  from  banishment  in  99. 
He  was  praetor  89,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He  was 
still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samnites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellus  to  Rome ;  but,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cinua, 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in 
Africa  three  years,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
join-id  Sulla,  who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83. 
In  the  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
patty,  Metellus  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful df  Sulla's  generals,  and  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  both  in  Umbria  and  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  In  80,  Metellus  was  consul  with 
S&lla  himself;  and  in  the  following  year  (79) 
he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Marian  party.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius, 
that  the  senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance 
with  proconsular  power  and  another  army.  Ser- 
torius, however,  was  a  match  for  them  both, 
and  would  probably  have  continued  to  defy  all 
the  efforts  of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  he  had 
not  been  murdered  by  Perperna  and  his  friends 
in  78.  VuL  Sertorios.  Metellus  was  pontifex 
maximus,  and,  as  he  was  succeeded  in  this  dig- 
nity by  Julius  Cesar  in  63,  he  must  have  died 
either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing.— 13.  Q.  Cxoilios  Metkllos  Cilkb,  elder 
son  of  Nepos  (No.  11 ).  In  66  he  served  as  leg- 
ate in  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  was 
OTetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  con- 
sul. During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded  warm 
and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Rabirius 
by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the  Janicu- 
lum.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  and,  when  the  latter 
left  the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Me- 
tellus had  the  charge  of  the  Pieentine  and  Se- 
honian  districts.  By  blocking  up  the  passes  he 
prevented  Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines 
and  penetrating  into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  turn  round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was 
marching  against  him  from  Etruria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  62,  Metellus  went  with  the  title  of 
proconsul  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  Cicero  had  relinquished  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  city.  In  60  Metellus  was 
consul  with  L.  Afranius,  and  opposed  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  colleague  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of 
lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in  69,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
u-ife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
anhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  the 
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u  most  profligacy.— 14.  Q.  Csciltos  MrrrLt.u- 
Nkfos,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  (No.  1 1 ). 
He  served  aslegate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re 
turned  to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby 
favor  the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success. 
His  year  of  office  was  a  stormy  one.  One  of 
his  first  acts  in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the 
tenth  of  December,  63,  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  Cicero.  He  maintained  that  the  man  who 
had  condemned  Roman  citizens  without  a  hear- 
ing ought  not  to  be  beard  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly prevented  Cicero  from  addressing  the  peo 
pie  on  the  last  day  of  his  consulship,  and  only 
allowed  him  to  take  the  usual  oath,  whereupon 
Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved  the  state.  In 
the  following  year  (62)  Metellus  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with  his  army, 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the  two 
parties  came  to  open  blows,  and  Metellus  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pom- 
pey, with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He 
was  praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P. 
Lentulus  Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  pre- 
vious enmity  with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his 
recall  from  exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  be  carried 
on  war  against  the  Vaccari.  He  died  in  55. 
Metellus  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  political 
principles  of  his  family.  He  did  not  support 
the  aristocracy  like  his  brother ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  be  said  to  have  been  a  lead- 
er of  the  democracy.  He  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and,  according 
to  his  bidding,  at  one  time  opposed  and  at  an- 
other supported  Cicero. — 15.  Q.  Gsciuus  M» 
txllus  Pius  Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Metel- 
lus Pius  (No.  12).  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given 
in  various  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P. 
Scipio  Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  sometimes  simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a  can* 
didate  for  the  consulship  along  with  Plautius 
Hypseus  and  MUo  in  53.  He  was  supported 
by  the  Clodian  mob,  since  be  was  opposed  to 
Milo,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  he  held  for  the 
election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was  elect- 
ed sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scip- 
io, and  on  the  first  of  August  he  made  his  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Scipio  showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  power  of  Cesar  and  strength- 
en that  of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and,  in  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  made  among  the  Pompeian 
party,  be  obtained  Syria,  to  which  he  hastened 
without  delay.  After  plundering  the  province 
in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  be  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  48  to  join  Pompey.  He  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle 
he  fled,  first  to  Corcy-a  and  then  to  Africa, 
where  oe  receive!  ths  chief  command  of  the 
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Porapeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Cesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  bis  squadron  hav- 
ing been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  ex- 
hibited any  proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in 
war  or  in  peace.  In  public  he  showed  himself 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  oppressive ;  in  private  he 
was  mean,  avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  be- 
yond most  of  his  contemporaries. — 16.  Q.  Cm- 
cilios  Metellus  Crkticds,  was  consul  69,  and 
carried  on  war  against  Crete,  which  he  subdued 
in  the  course  of  three  years.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  triumph 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed  in 
virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  had  given  him 
the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Metellus,  however,  would  not  re- 
linquish his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  according- 
ly resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  till  more  favorable,  circumstances.  He  was 
still  before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  broke  out.  He  was  sent  into  Apu- 
lia to  prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the 
slaves ;  and  in  the  following  year,  63,  after  the 
death  of  Catiline,  he  was  at  length  permitted  to 
make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  joined  the  aristocracy  in 
their  opposition  to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  latter  from  obtaining  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  acts  in  Asia. — 17.  L.  Cecilius 
Metellus,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor  71, 
and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Verres  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated  the  pi- 
rates, and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero ;  but  he 
nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  He 
was  consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. — 18.  M.  Gscilius 
Metellus.  brother  of  the  two  last,  was  praetor 
69,  in  the  same  year  that  his  eldest  brother  was 
consul.  The  lot  gave  him  the  presidency  in 
the  court  de  pecumu  re-pilund.it,  and  Verres  was 
very  anxious  that  his  trial  should  come  on  be- 
fore Metellus.  — 19.  L.  Cbcilius  Metellus' 
Creticus,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  49,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  He  did  not 
fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  tho  rest  of  his 
party;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar  from 
taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 
Mjkthana.  Vid.  Methone,  No.  4. 
Metharme  QAeBupiaf),  daughter  of  King  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.     Vid.  Cinyras. 

[Methodius  (M«0d<5iof),  surnamed  Patarensis, 
ana  sometimes  Eubulus  or  Eubulius,  success- 
ively bishop  of  Olympus  and  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  lived  in  the  third,  and 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  pi-» 
ety ;  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
are  extant,  and  were  published  collectively  by 
Combefis,  Paris,  1644,  folio.] 
'  [Methon(M^uv),  akinsman  of  Orpheus,  from 
whom  the  Tbracian  town  of  Methone  was  be- 
Bored  to  have  derived  its  name.] 

Methone  (Mrfiio/ :  McBavalof).     1.  Or  Mo- 
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THoire  (tAoSuvri :  now  Modem),  a  town  at  the) 
southwest  corner  of  Messenia,  with  an  excel 
lent  harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of 
rocks,  of  which  the  largest  was  called  Mothon 
The  ancients  regarded  Methone  as  the  Pedasus 
of  Homer.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  it 
became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harbors,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Emperor  Trajan  conferred  several  privi- 
leges upon  the  city. — 2.  ( Eltutherokhari),  a  Greek 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  forty 
stadia  northeast  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by  the 
Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  bat  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia. — 3.  A  town 
in  Tbessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not 
occur  in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed 
it  in  Magnesia. — 4.  Or  Methana  (.Hidava :  now 
Methana  or  Mitonc),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  the  island  of  JEgiaa.  The  peninsula 
runs  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, lying  between  the  towns  of  Troezen  and 
Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

Methoea  (NtOopa,  iiotiovpa  i]  tuv  &tuv  :  now 
Matra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  In- 
dia intra  Gangem,  on  the  River  Jomanes  (now 
Jumna),  in  the  territory  of  the  Surasenae,  a 
tribe  subject  to  the  Prasii.  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

[Methydrium  (Uedvipiov),  a  small  town  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  road  from  Olympia  to  Orcho- 
menus,  deriving  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  buUt  on  a  steep  ciiff  between  the  wa- 
ter* of  Maloetas  and  Mylaon.] 

Mrthyxna  (^  Mr/Ov/iva,  Mi6v/n>a,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers ;  also  on  coins  the 
yEolic  form  Ma&vfwa. :  MjiBvfivaloe,  Midvftvaiof : 
now  Molivo),  the  second  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a 
good  harbor.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  of  the 
historian  Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian 
wine  grew  in  its  neighborhood.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  it  remained  faithful  to  Athens, 
even  during  the  great  Lesbian  revolt  (vid.  Myti- 
lbne)  :  afterward  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spartans 
(B.C.  406),  and  never  quite  recovered  its  pros- 
perity. 

[MetiSchus  (Mtjrforof)-  1.  Son  of  Miltiades, 
captured  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  taken  to  the 
Persian  court.  Darius  did  him  no  injury,  but 
conferred  many  favors  on  him,  and  gave  him  a 
Persian  lady  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  chil- 
dren, who  were  held  in  estimation  among  the 
Persians. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Pericles,  for  whom  he  often 
spoke  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.] 

Metion  QAvtUiv),  soft  of  Erechtheus  and 
Praxithea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons, 
the  Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion 
from  his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  them- 
selves afterward  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pan- 
dion. 

Metis  (M^nc),  the  personification  of  pru- 
dence, is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanut 
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•net  Tettays,  and  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (Zens). 
Afraid  lest  she  should  give  birth  to  a  child  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Jupiter  (Zens) 
devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnan- 
cy. A  fterward  be  gave  birth  to  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), who  sprang  from  his  bead.     Vid.  p.  120,  b. 

[Mgtiscus,  charioteer  of  Turnus,  ejected  from 
bis  place  by  Juturna,  who  guided  the  chariot 
herself,  when  Turnus  was  about  to  engage  in 
single  combat  with  iEneas.] 

Mbtius.     Vid.  Mettios. 

Meton  (Mlruv),  an  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Eoctemon,  introduced 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sup  and  moon,  since 
he  had  observed  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to 
nineteen  solar  years.  The  commencement  of 
this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have 
no  details  of  Meton's  life,  with  the  exception 
that  his  father's  name  was  Pausanias,  and  that 
he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily 
in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  had  an  evil  presentiment 

[Metope  (Meruit).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  river-god  Ladon,  was  married  to  Aso- 
pus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Thebe. — 2.  Wife 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius,  and  mother  of  Hec- 
uba, the  wife  of  Priam.] 

[Metopvs  (Mlrtiirof),  a  Pythagorean  of  Meta- 
pontum  ;  author  of  a  work  on  virtue,  some  ex- 
tracts from  which  have  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
beus,  and  are  given  among  the  Pythagorean 
fragments  in  Gale's  Opuscula  Mythologies  ] 

[Metrobius  (Merpo£u>r),  an  actor  who  per- 
formed in  women's  parts,  a  great  favorite  of  the 
dictator  Sulla.] 

MetrSdorus  (Miyrpddupor)-  !•  Of  Cos,  son 
of  Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
partly  to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He 
wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  being  that  the  deities  and 
stories  in  Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  alle- 
gorical modes  of  representing  physical  powers 
and  phenomena.  He  died  464.-8.  Of  Chios, 
a  disciple  of  Democritus,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  of  Nessus  of  Chios,  flourished  about 
330.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  skep- 
tics in  their  fullest  sense.  He  also  studied,  if 
he  did  not  practice,  medicine,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  good  deal.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Hippoc- 
rates and  Anaxarchus. — 4.  A  native  of  Lamp- 
sacus or  Athens,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  He  died 
277,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  seven 
years  before  Epiourus,  who  would  have  appoint- 
ed him  bis  successor  bad  he  survived  him. 
The  philosophy  of  Metrodorus  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that 
of  Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness,  according  to 
Cicero's  account,  be  made  to  consist -in  having 
a  well-constituted  body.  He  found  fault  with 
his  brother  Timocratea  for  not  admitting  that 
the  belly  was  the  test  and  measure  of  every 
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thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  quoted  by  the  an- 
cient writers S.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philosopher,  who 

was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
trust  by  Mitbradates  Eupator,  being  appointed 
supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to  the  king. 
Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his  allegi- 
ance, when  sent  by  Mithradates  on  an  embassy 
to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  sent 
him  back  to  Mitbradates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  dis- 
patched by  order  of  the  king;  according  to 
others,  be  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  mem- 
ory. In  consequence  of  his  hostility  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  was  sumamed  the  Roman-haler. — 6 
Of  Stratonice  in  Caria,  was  at  first  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  but  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Carneades.  He  flourished 
about  110. 

[Metbophahks  (Urtrpo^avtit),  a  general  of 
Mithradates  the  Great,  who  sent  him  with  an 
army  into  Greece  to  support  Archelaus,  B.C. 
87.  He  reduced  Euboea  and  some  other  places, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  Brut- 
tius  Sura.] 

Mete5p5lis  (Mf/Tp&iToXif).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phrygia,  but  in  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubt- 
ful. Some  identify  it  with  AJioum-Kara-Huar 
near  the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus 
Metropolitanus  of  Livy  (xxxviii.,  15),  while 
others  find  it  in  the  ruins  at  Pumesh-Kaiessi  in 
the  north  of  Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  second 
Metropolis  in  the  south  as  that  to  which  the 
Campus  Metropolitanus  belonged. — 2.  In  Lydia 
(ruins  at  Turbali),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  former,  and 
two  hundred  from  the  latter.  There  were  other 
cities  of  Asia  so  called,  but  they  are  either  un- 
important, or  better  known  by  other  names, 
such  as  Ancyra,  Bostra,  Ctesarea  in  Palestine, 
Edessa,  and  others. — 3.  (Now  Kattri),  a  town 
of  Thessaly  in  Histiteotis,  near  the  Peneus,  and 
between  Gomphi  and  Pharsalus,  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  towns,  to  which  Ithome 
also  belonged. — 4.  A  town  of  Acarnania  in  the 
district  Amphilochia,  between  the  Ambracian 
Gulf  and  the  River  Achelous. 

Metroum,  afterward  Aulia  (Mirrouov,  on  coins 
M^rpof,  AiXia,  AiXata),  a  city  of  Bitbynia. 

Mettios  or  MetIds.  1.  CbetIcs.  Vid.  Cvn- 
tios.  —  2.  Fdfpetios,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome. 
After  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  had  determined  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
Romans,  Mettius  was  summoned  to  aid  them 
in  a  war  with  Fidenee  and  the  Veientines.  On 
the  field  of  battle  Mettius  drew  off  his  Albans 
to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
On  tbe  following  day  the  Albans  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  and  Mettius  himself,  as 
the  punisbmer  of  his  treachery,  was  torn  asun- 
der by  chariots  driven  in  opposite  directions. 

Metulom,  the  chief  town  of  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia, 
and  was  situated  on  two  peaks  of  a  steep  mount- 
ain.    Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  roduo- 
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tag  this  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fought 
against  him  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 

MetInia  (Mevanas,  itis :  now  Bcvagna),  an 
ancient  city  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
River  Tinea,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Ancona,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  white 
oxen.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified  place,  though 
its  walla  were  built  only  of  brick.  According 
to  some  accounts,  Propertius  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

Mcuirrros  (Ueaamot),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Cere  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rntu- 
liaas,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against 
j£neas  and  the  Trojans.  Mezentius  and  his 
•on  Lausus  were  slain  in  battle  by  ./Eneas. 
This  is  the  account  of  Virgil.  Li  vy  and  Dionys- 
ios,  however,  say  nothing  about  the  expulsion 
of  Mexentius  from  Caere,  but  represent  him  as 
an  ally  of  Turnus,  and  relate  that  ./Eneas  dis- 
appeared during  the  battle  against  the  Rutu- 
uang  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium.  Dionysius 
adds  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by  Mezentius 
tad  Lausus ;  that  the  besieged  in  a  sally  by 
night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a  peace 
with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  continu- 
ed to  be  their  ally. 

[Miooioh  (Mum/uk),  a  painter,  mentioned  by 
Locian  as  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis.] 

Micipsa  (Mixtyaf),  king  of  Nnmidia,  the  eld- 
est of  the  sons  of  Masinissa.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  (B.C.  148),  the  sovereign  power 
was  divided  by  Scipio  between  Micipsa  and  his 
two  brothers,  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  cap- 
ital of  Numidia,  together  with  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Micipsa.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  death  of  both  his  brothers  left  him  in  pos- 
session, of  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Numid- 
ia, which  he  held  from  that  time  without  in- 
terruption till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsul,  and  their  adopted  brother  Jooobtb  a. 

Micoa  (UUuv),  of  Athena,  son  of  Phanochus, 
was  a  -very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  B.C.  460. 

[Micmros  (MtxvOor),  son  of  Choerus,  was  at 
first  a  slave  in  the  service  of  Anaxilas,  tyrant 
of  Rbegium,  but  gradually  rose  to  ao  high  a 
place  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  the 
latter,  at  his  death  (B.C.  476),  left  him  guardian 
of  his  infant  sons,  and  regent  until  they  attain- 
ed their  majority.  He  discharged  his  duty,  and 
it  the  proper  time  resigned  the  sovereignty  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  princes,  set  out  for 
Greece,  and  settled  at  Tegea,  where  he  resided 
far  the  rest  of  his  life.] 

MiDAira  (Uiideim),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tea,  between  Doryheum  and  Pessinus ;  the  place 
where  Sextos  Pompeios  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antonys  B.C.  85. 

Midas  (UUac),  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a  great 
patron  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
His  wealth  is  alloded  to  in  a  story  connected 
with  his  childhood,  for  it  is  said  that  while  a 
child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat  into  his 
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mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should  oe 
the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr, 
which  were  afterward  lengthened  into  the  ears 
of  an  ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town 
of  Ancyra,  and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called 
Berecynthiut  hero*  (Ov.,  Met.,  xi.,  106).  There 
are  several  stories  connected  with  Midas,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated. 
1.  Silenns,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  bad  gone  astray  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country  people 
in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was  bound 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the  king. 
Tbeae  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near  Mount 
Bermion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterward  emi- 
grated to  Asia,  where  their  name  waa  changed 
into  Pbryges.  Midas  received  Silenus  kindly ; 
and,  after  treating  him  with  hospitality,  he  led 
him  back  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who  allowed 
Midas  to  ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas,  in  his  fojly, 
desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched  should 
be  changed  into  gold.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed ;  but  as  even  the  food  which  be  touched  be- 
came gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus,  near 
Mount  Tmolua.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but 
the  river  from  that  time  bad  an  abundance  of 
gold  in  its  sand.— 2.  Midas,  who  was  himself 
related  to  the  race  of  Satyrs,  once  bad  a  visit 
from  a  Satyr,  who  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes 
at  the  king's  expense.  Thereupon  Midas  mix 
ed  wine  in  a  well ;  end  when  the  Satyr  had 
drank  of  it,  he  fell  asleep  and  was  caught.  ':  his 
well  of  Midas  was  at  different  times  a&s»gned 
to  different  localities.  Xenophon  (Anab.,  i.,  %, 
I)  13)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tbym- 
brium  and  Tyrsum,  and  Pausanias  at  Ancyra.— 
3.  Once,  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were  engaged  in 
a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  Midas 
was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The  king 
decided  in  favor  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  tbem  under  his  Phrygian 
cap,  but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair 
discovered  them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed 
this  man,  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a 
human  being,  he  dog  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
whispered  into  it,  "  King  Midas  has  ass's  ears." 
He  then  filled  the  hole  up  again,  and  his  heart 
was  relieved.  But  on  the  same  spot  a  reed 
grew  up,  which  in  its  whispers  betrayed  the 
secret.  Midas  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

Midka  or  MidIa  (VLlitta,  MtoVa :  MtdcarQf),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Persepolis,  because 
it  had  been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives. 
MiDUNrrjB.  Vti.  Madianit/k. 
Midias  (Htiilaf),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
the  orator.  In  B.C.  364  Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Dionysia.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation 
againstjMidias ;  but  the  speech  which  he  wrote 
for  the  occasion,  and  which  is  extant,  was  never 
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delivered,  since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  ac- 
cusation in  consequence  of  his  receiving  the 
sum  of  thirty  mine. 

Mibza  (M('«Ca :  Mitfrif ),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathia,  southwest  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

[MiadmcM  (MiyuKov),  a  place  in  or  near  the 
island  Cranae  in  Laconia,  where  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite), hence  called  Migonitis  (Mtyurtn;),  bad 
a  temple.] 

MjlanIon  (Met'Aavluv),  son  of  Amphidamaa, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.  '  For  details,  vid.  Ata- 

LANTA. 

Militopom*  (MtXi/r&roA/f :  now  Muhalich  or 
Hamamii  ?  ruins),  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Rhyndacus  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  east  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacds  Miletopolitib  (MJX17- 
roiroAtrif  M/tini :  now  Lake  of  Maniyas).  This 
lake,  which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some 
miles  west  of  the  larger  lake  of  ApoIlonia(now 
Abullimte). 

MlLITOPOLIS.      Vid.  BoRVSTHIHBS. 

Miletus  (M/Aijrof),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedon, 
be  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from 
Minos  to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Mile- 
tus. Ovid  (Met.,  is.,  442)  calls  him  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Detone,  and  hence  Delonides. 

MiLKTOs  (W\tiToc,  Dor.  HlXaroc:  MiMjmoc, 
and  on  inscriptions,  Mei  Aipnof :  Milesius).  1 .  One 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged 
territorially  to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia, 
being  the  southernmost  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a  Carian  city ;  and  one  of  its  early 
names,  Lelegels,  is  a  sign  that  tbe  Leleges  also 
formed  a  part  of  its  population.  Its  first  Greek 
colonists  were  said  to  have  been  Cretans  who 
were' expelled  by  Minos  ;  the  next  were  led  to 
it  by  Neleus  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Ionic 
migration.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
mythical  leader  of  the  Cretan  colonists,  Mile- 
tus :  it  was  also  called  Pitvdsa  (YliTvoHaa)  and 
Akactoxia  fAvoATopfa).  The  city  stood  upon 
the  southern  headland  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  and  pos- 
sessed four  distinct  harbors,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Dromiscus,  and 
Perne.  The  city  wall  inclosed  two  distinct 
towns,  called  the  outer  and  the  inner ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood 
upon  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
was  of  great  strength.  Its  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meander,  as  far  apparently 
as  tbe  promontories  of  Mycale  on  the  north  and 
Posidium  on  the  south.  It  was  rich  in  flocks ; 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen  fab- 
rics, the  MiUtia  vellera.  At  a  very  early  period 
ft  became  a  great  maritime  state,  extending  its 
commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Euxine,  along 
the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted  sev- 
eral important  colonies,  such  as  Cyzicus,  Si- 
nope,  Abydos,  Istropolia,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Borys- 
thenee,  Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  Panticapeum. 
Naucratis  in  Egypt  was  also  a  colony  of  Mile- 
.  Ms.  It  also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early 
history  of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place 
•f  the  •Ailosophers  Tbales,  Anaximander,  and 
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Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmas  ajsl 
Hecateus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lilian  mon- 
archy, Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Alyattes  and  Sadyatles  for  eleven 
years,  but  fell  before  Croesus,  whose  success 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  intestine  fac- 
tions which  for  a  long  time  weakened  the  city. 
With  tbe  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was  conquered  by 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyras,  in  B.C.  657; 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  it  still 
retained  its  prosperity  till  tbe  great  Ionian  re- 
volt, of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  («£ 
Aristaoobas,  Histlsus),  and  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
(B.C.  494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance 
to.  oppose  a  vain  resistance  to  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  which  brought  upon  it  a  second  ruin. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  still  appears  as  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  until  its  final  de- 
struction by  the  Turks.  Its  ruins  are  difficult 
to  discover,  on  account  of  the  great  change 
made  in  the  coast  by  the  River  Meander.  FuL 
Mjeandxr.  They  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
those  at  the  wretched  village  of  Palatia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Mendereh,  a  little  above 
its  present  mouth ;  but  Forbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mvcs, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Mendereh  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Latmua. — [3.  A  city  of  Crete,  not  far  from  Lyc- 
tos,  whence  the  first  settlers  of  tbe  Ionian  Mile- 
tus are  said  to  have  come.] 

Milichus,  a  Phoenician  god,  represented  as 
the  son  of  a  satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myiice,  and 
with  horns  on  his  head.    (Sil.  Ital.,  ML,  103.) 

MilIchcs  (MeUixof),  a  small  river  in  Achaia, 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patre,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Anikchu*  ('A/ut- 
A<X°f)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  sacri- 
ficed on  its  banks  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Mimcbus,  a  freedman  of  Flavius  Scevinus, 
gave  Nero  the  first  information  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy ir.  A.D.  66.  Milichus  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  emperor,  and  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Soter  or  the  Preserver.] 

Milo  or  Milon  (tiiXov).  1.  Of  Crotona,  son 
of  Diotimus,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraor- 
dinary bodily  strength.  He  was  six  times  via- 
tor in  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as 
often  at  the  Pythian ;  but,  having  entered  the 
lists  at  Olympia  a  seventh  time,  he  was  worsted 
by  the  superior  agility  of  bis  adversary.  By 
these  successes  he  obtained  great  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  so  that  be  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  command  tbe  army  which  defeated 
the  Sybarites,  B.C.  611.  Many  stories  are  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers  of  Milo's  extraordinary 
feats  of  strength ;  such  as  his  carrying  a  heifer 
of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the 
stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterward  eating  tbe 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  of  bis 
death  is  thus  related :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  be  saw  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  bad  been  partially  split 
open  by  woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it 
further,  but  the  wood  closed  upon  bis  bands,  and 
thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attack- 
ed and  devoured  by  wolves. — 3.  A  general  in 
the  service  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  sent 
him  forward  with  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison 
tbe  citadel  of  Tarenturo  previous  to  his  own 
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arrival  in  Italy.  When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted 
that  country  and  withdrew  into  Epirus,  be  still 
left  Milo  in  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum, 
together  with  his  son  Helenus. — [3.  Of  Benea, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  with  which 
be  opposed  the  Roman  consul  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
snsB.C.  171.  He  is  mentioned  again  as  holding 
an  important  command  under  Perseus,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  166.  He  after- 
ward proved  a  traitor,  and  surrendered  the  for- 
tress of  Benea  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
general  Paullus  .lEmilius.] — 4.  T.  Anhios  Milo 
Ripiininos,  was  the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus 
and  Annia,  and  was  adopted  by  his  maternal 
grandfather  T.  Annius  Luscus.  He  was  born 
at  Lanuvium,  of  which  place  he  was  in  B.C.  53 
dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo  was  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  character ;  and  as 
he  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a 
wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  B.C.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from 
this  time  he  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable 
contest  with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the 
prstorship  of  the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the 
candidates  kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  frequent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  53,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillte  on  the  Appian 
road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their  follow- 
ers, m  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome  such 
tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that 
Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediate- 
ly brought  forward  various  laws  in  connection 
with  the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these 
were  passed,  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All 
Pompey's  influence  was  directed  against  him ; 
bat  Milo  was  not  without  hope,  since  the  higher 
aristocracy,  from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported 
him,  and  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His 
trial  opened  on  the  fourth  of  April,  52.  He  was 
impeached  on  three  counts— de  Vi,  de  Ambitu, 
or  bribery,  and  de  SodalUiit,  or  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  elections.  L.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  a  consular,  was  appointed 
qnteaitor  by  a  special  law  of  Pompey's,  and  all 
Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators  from  Italy 
thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues.  But  Milo's 
chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred  by  the 
virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted  and 
obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and 
its  encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero 
was  intimidated,  and  Milo  was  condemned. 
Had  be  even  been  acquitted  on  the  first  count, 
it  Vi,  the  two  other  charges  of  bribery  and  con- 
spiracy awaited  him.  He  therefore  went  into 
exQe.  Cicero,  who  could  not  deliver,  re- wrote 
and  expanded  the  defence  of  Milo — the  extant 
oration — and  sent  it  to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo 
remarked,  "I  am  glad  this  was  not  spoken, 
since  I  must  have  been  acquitted,  and  then  had 
never  known  the  delicate  flavor  of  these  Mar- 
seilles mullets."  Cesar  refused  to  recall  Milo 
from  exile  in  49,  when  he  permitted  many  of 
the  other  exiles  to  return.    In  the  following 
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year  (48),  M.  Catkin,  the  prater,  had,  during 
Cesar's  absence,  promulgated  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
justment of  debts.  Needing  desperate  allies, 
Celins  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy,  as  the 
fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head  of  a 
band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo  ap- 
peared in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  waifs 
of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Thurii.  Milo, 
in  67,  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dicta- 
tor Sulla.  She  proved  a  faithless  wife,  and  Sal- 
lust,  the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by 
Milo  for  an  intrigne  with  her. 

[Miltas  (MiXrof),  a  Thessalian,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Plato,  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  as  a  seer, 
and  a  follower  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  :  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Dion  against  Dionysius 
the  younger,  and  encouraged  the  troops  when 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse.] 

MiltiIdks  (MiXridiw).  1.  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Doloncians,  a 
Thracian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesus, 
being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and 
were  directed  to  admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man 
who  should  be  the  first  to  entertain  them  after 
they  left  the  temple.  This  was  Militiades,  who, 
eager  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  Pisistratus,. 
gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  and  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a  wall  built 
across  its  isthmus.  In  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Lampsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagorae, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices 
and  games  were  instituted  in  his  honor,  in  which 
no  Lampsacene  was  suffered  to  take  part. — S. 
Son  of  Cimon  and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  be- 
came tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  being  sent  out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Athens  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  inherit- 
ance. By  a  stratagem  he  got  the  chief  men  of 
the  Chersonesus  into  his  power  and  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of  mercenaries  into 
his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position 
still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter 
of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He  joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Mil tiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his 
fate.  Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius, 
an  inroad  of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from 
his  possessions ;  but  after  the  enemy  bad  re- 
tired, the  Doloncians  brought  him  back.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  this  period  and  his 
withdrawal  to  Athens  that  Miltiades  conquered 
and  expelled  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  subjected  the  islands  to  the 
dominion  of  Attica.  Lemnos  and  Imbros  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  dominions ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  encroachment  on  the  Persian  pos- 
sessions was  the  cause  which  drew  upon  Mil- 
tiades the  hostility  of  Darius,  and  led  him  to  fly. 
from  the  Chersonesus  when  the  Phoenician 
fleet  approached  after  the  subjugation  of  Ionia 
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Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but  his  eld- 
est son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Persians.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned, 
as  being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  At- 
tica was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  Miltiades 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades, 
by  his  arguments,  induced  the  polemarch  Callim- 
achus  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  risk- 
ing a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the  opinions  of  the. 
ten  generals  being  equally  divided.  Miltiades 
waited  till  his  turn  came,  and  then  drew  his 
army  up  in  battle  array  on  the  ever-memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  Vid.  Marathon.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  Miltiades  endeavored  to 
urge  the  Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliation, 
and  induced  them  to  intrust  to  him  an  arma- 
ment of  seventy  ships,  without  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His 
attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg  while 
penetrating  into  a  sacred  inclosure  on  some 
superstitious  errand,  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
impeached  by  Xanthippus  for  having  deceived 
the  people.  His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gan- 
grene, and  being  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in 
person,  be  was  brought  into  court  on  a  couch, 
his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  defence 
for  him.  He  was  condemned ;  but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state,  the  penalty 
was  commuted  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  armament.  Being 
unable  to  pay  this,  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Ci- 
mon. 

[Milto  (MiXrti),  the  name  of  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Cyrus,  afterward  called  Aspasia.     Vid. 

A8PA8IA,N0.  3.] 

[Miltooythes  (UiXTOK&hjt),  a  Thracian  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
and  went  over  with  about  thirty  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  infantry  to  the  side  of  the  king.] 

MilvIus  Pons.     Vid.  Roma. 

Milyas  (h  MtAuof :  MMai,  Milyas),  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  all  Lycia  ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward applied  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  north 
of  Lycia,  between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its 
people  seem  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  It  contained 
a  city  of  the  same  name.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  but  its  real  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Pisid- 
ian  princes. 

Mimallon  (Ot/taXXuv),  pL  Mimallones,  the 
Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Bacchic  Amazons.  Ovid  {Art 
Am.,  i.,  641)  uses  the  form  Mimallonides. 

Mimas  (Mpac).  1.  A  giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Mars  (Ares),  or  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  The  island  of  Proohyte, 
.near  Sicily,  was  believed  to  rest  upon  bis  body. 
— [2.  Son  of  ^olus,  king  of  JSolia,  and  father 
of  Hippotes — 3.  Son  of  Amycus  and  Theano, 
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was  born  on  the  same  night  as  Paris,  went  with 
jEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Mezen- 
tius. — 4.  A  Bebrycian,  slain  by  Pollux  during 
the  Argonautic  expedition.] 

[Mimas  Mons  (Ulfiac).  1-  A  mountain  chain 
of  Ionia,  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  extending 
toward  the  sea,  and  forming  the  three  promon- 
tories Coryceum  (now  Koraka),  Argennum  (now 
Cape  Blanc),  and  Melaena  (now  Kara  Burn*).— 
2.  A  mountain  chain  of  Thrace,  which  unites 
itself  with  Mount  Rbodope,  mentioned  only  by 
Silius  Italicus.] 

Mimnibmds  (Mlftvep/ioc),  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  was  generally  called  a  Colophonian,  bat 
was  properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended from  those  Colopbonians  who  recon- 
quered Smyrna  from  the  /Eolians.  He  flourish- 
ed from  about  B.C.  634  to  600.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment 
of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  firing. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  have  come  down  to  ns.  They  be- 
long chiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  Nanno,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The 
compositions  of  Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Before  his  time 
the  elegy  bad  been  devoted  chiefly  either  to 
warlike  or  national,  or  to  convivial  and  joyous 
subjects.  Arohilochus  had,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally employed  the  elegy  for  strains  of  lamenta- 
tion, but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who  system- 
atically made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  mourn- 
ful, and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of  human 
happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  cares 
and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the  brief 
season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being 
worth  having  when  it  can  no  Jonger  be  enjoyed. 
The  latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt 
upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  antiquity.  (Hor.,  Epitt.,  iL,  3, 
100.)  The  fragments  are  published  separately 
by  Bach,  Lips:,  1824. 

Mitt  mi  (M  tvaioi),  one  of  the  chief  communi- 
ties of  Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, and,  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  spices,  in- 
cense, and  the  other  products  of  the  land. 

Mimas  Sabbatha  (Hdvac  iatarSd),  a  fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  tbe  site  of  Seleuoia,  which  the  Ro- 
mans bad  destroyed. 

Miiioids  (Jfincio),  a  river  in  Gallia  Tranapa- 
dana,  flows  through  the  Lake  Benacus  (now  La- 
go  di  Qarda),  and  falls  into  the  Po  a  little  be 
Tow  Mantua. 

Mindabus  (Mirdapoc),  a  Lacedaemonian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lace- 
demonian fleet,  B.C.  411.  He  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  tbe  Athenians  near  Cra- 
icus  in  the  following  year. 

Minebva,  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Via.  Athena.  Minerva  was  one  of  the 
great  Roman  divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be 
of  tbe  same  root  as  mtnt ;  and  she  is  accord- 
ingly the  thinking,  calculating,  and  inventive 
power  personified.  Jnpiter  was  the  first,  Jnno 
the  second,  and  Minerva  tbe  third  in  the  mini- 
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ber  of  the  Capitoline  divinities.    Tarqum,  the 
•on  of  Demaratus,  was  believed  to  have  united 
the  three  divinities  in  one  common  temple,  and 
hence,  when  repasts  were  prepared  for  the  gods, 
these  three  always  went  together.   She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is  said  to  have  some- 
times wielded  the  thunderbolts  of  her  father. 
As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  fa- 
ther the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily  iden- 
tified her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradual- 
ly transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.    But  we 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.    Being  a  maid- 
en goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves 
which  bad  not  borne  the  yoke.     She  is  said 
to  have  invented  numbers;  and  it  is  added 
that  the  law  respecting  the  driving  in  of  the 
annual  nail  was  for  this  reason  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva.     She  was  worshipped  as 
the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and  trades,  and 
at  ber  festival  she  was  particularly  invoked  by 
all  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  the  art  of 
teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  the  like.    This  character  of  the  goddess 
may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs  "  to  do 
a  thing  ymgvi  Minerva,"  «'. «.,  to  do  a  thing  in 
an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner ;  and  nu  Miner- 
Mm,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.     Minerva,  however, 
was  the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on 
whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning, 
weaving,  &c.,  but  she  also  guided  men  in  the 
dangers  of  war,  where  viotory  is  gained  by 
cunning,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Hence  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet, 
shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail;  and  the  booty  made 
in  war  was  frequently  dedicated  to  ber.    Miner- 
va was  further  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments,  especially  wind  instru- 
ments, the  use  of  which  was  very  important  in 
religions  worship,  and  which  were  accordingly 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every  year  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva.    This 
festival  lasted  five  days,  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and  was  called 
Qutnquatnu,  because  it  began  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  ides  of  the  month.    This  number  of 
days  was  not  accidental,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  number  five  was  sacred  to  Minerva.    The 
moat  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
probably  that  on  the  Capitol ;  another  existed 
on  the  Aventine,  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cclian  Hill,  where  she  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Capia. 

MiNiBT*  Aax  or  MiniktTdh  (now  Castro),  a 
till  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  /Eneas  is 
said  to  have  landed. 

MnmTM  Pxonontosich  (now  Punta  delta 
CamvancUa  or  delta  Minerva),  a  rocky  promon- 
tory in  Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into 
the  sea,  six  miles  southeast  of  Surrentum,  on 
whose  summit  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses,  and 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Seneca. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 
The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  (Enotria. 

Mnrlo  (now  Mignone),  a  small  river  in  Etru- 
-ia,  which  rises  near  Satriam,  and  falls  into  the  | 
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Tyrrhene  Sea  between  Graviscc  and  Centum 
Cells;. 

Mntlvs  (now  Minho),  a  river  in  the  north- 
west of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  Mount- 
ains in  the  north  of  Gallascia,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean.  It  was  also  called  Baenis,  and  derived 
its  name  of  Minius  from  the  minium  or  vermil 
ion  carried  down  by  its  waters. 

Mihoa  (M<vwa.).  I.  A  small  island  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  o<f  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  op 
posite  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  was 
united  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and  form- 
ed, with  the  promontory,  the  harbor  of  Nisrea. 
Vid.  p.  493. — 2.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
northeast  of  Epidaurus  Limera. — 3.  A  town  on 
the  western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Crete, 
between  the  promontories  Drepanum  and  Psa- 
cum. — i.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Lyotus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island. — S.  A  town  in  Sicily.     Vid. 

HlRlCLIl  Mi  no  a. 

[MihoIdh  Insula  (Mtvtrifcf  Wfotn),  small 
islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  JEgean,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Cyclades,  just  north  of 
Crete.]  r 

Mmo»  (Mfrtif ).  1 .  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Europa,  brother  of  Rhadamanthys,  was  the  king 
and  legislator  of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades. 
He  was  the  father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne ; 
and,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of 
Sarpedon.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Minos 
married  Itone,  daughter  of  Lyctius,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Lycastus,  and  that  the  latter  be- 
came, by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corybas,  the  fa- 
ther of  another  Minos.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know  only  of 
one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnosus,  and  the  son 
and  friend  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  that  they  re- 
late nearly  the  same  things  about  him  which 
later  traditions  assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the 
grandson  of  the  former.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  other  mythical  traditions,  a  rationalistic 
criticism  attempted  to  solve  contradictions  and 
difficulties  in  the  stories  about  a  person  by  as- 
suming that  the  contradictory  accounts  must 
refer  to  two  different  personages. — 2.  Grand- 
son of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Lycastus  and 
Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  a 
daughter  of  Helios ;  and  as  the  father  of  Ca- 
treus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeos,  Acalle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  the 
death  of  Asteriua,  Minos  aimed  at  the  suprem- 
acy of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined 
to  him  by  the  gods ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  assert- 
ed that  the  gods  always  answered  his  prayers. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice 
to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  he  prayed  that  a  bull 
might  come  forth  from  the  sea,  and  promised  to 
sacrifice  the  animal.  The  bull  appeared,  and 
Minos  became  king  of  Crete.  (Others  say  that 
Minos  disputed  the  government  with  his  broth- 
er Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But  Minos,  who 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did  not  sacrifice 
him,  and  substituted  another  in  his  place.  Nep. 
tune  (Poseidon)  therefore  rendered  the  bull  fu  . 
rious,  and  made  Pasiphae  conceive  a  passion 
for  the  animal.    Dasdalus  enabled  Pasiphae  to 
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gratify  her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  ball 
the  mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a  monster  with 
a  human  body  and  a  bull's  bead,  or,  according 
to  others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head! 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cno- 
sus,  constructed  by  Daedalus.  Dtedalus  fled 
from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  and 
took  refuge  in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to 
Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  "his 
daughters.  Minos  is  further  said  to  have  di- 
vided Crete  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  ruled 
nine  years.  The  Cretans  traced  their  legal  and 
political  institutions  to  Minos.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  law-giving  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself;  and  the  Spartan  Ly- 
curgus  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legisla- 
tion of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  made  himself  master  of  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  JEgean.  The  most  an- 
cient legends  describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise 
law-giver,  whereas  the  later  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  (rut. 
Ahdrooeoh)  at  Athens,  he  made  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  Megarians.  He  subdued 
Megara,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  either 
every  year  or  every  nine  years  to  send  him  as 
a  tribute  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who 
were  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotau- 
rus. '  The  monster  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Minotaurus.     Kid.  Minos. 

Mi  nth  i  (MjVft;),  a  daughter  of  Cooytus,  be- 
loved by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  or  Proserpina  (Persephone)  into  a 
plant  called  after  her  mintha,  or  mint.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Pylos  there  was  a  hill  called 
after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  temple  of 
Pluto  (Hades),  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 

Mi  nth s  (VLivBri :  now  Vunuka),  a  mountain 
of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos. 

Mint-CRN*  (Minturnensis :  now  TrajtUa),  an 
important  town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Ausones  or  Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  296.  It  was  subsequently  recol- 
onized  by  Julius  Cesar.  In  its  neighborhood 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
also  extensive  marshes  (Paludtt  Minturntntei), 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Liris, 
in  which  Marius  was  taken  prisoner.  Vid.  p. 
480,  a.  The  neighborhood  of  Minturnae  pro- 
duced good  wine.  There  are  the  rains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  modern 
Traiitla. 

[Mihucia,  one  of  the  vestal  priestesses  in 
B.C.  337.  Her  passion  for  gay  attire  made  her 
conduct  suspected.  On  inquiry,  suspicion  was 
justified,  and  Minucia  was  buried  alive.] 

MiNDciiNos  (MivovKiavoc).  1.  A  Greek  rhet- 
orician, was  a  contemporary  of  the  oelebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogeoes  of  Tarsus  (flourished 
A.D.  170),  with  whom  he  was  at  variance.— 3. 
An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus  (A.D.  860-268).  He  was  the  author 
of  several  rhetorical  works,  and  a  portion  of  bis 
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Ttxvt)  {nrropuiri  is  extant,  and  is  published  in  tat 
ninth  volume  of  Wall's  Rketort*  (htm. 

Minocios  AoooaiNos.     Vid.  Aosormoi. 

MinucIos  BasIi.us.     Vid.  BiaiLot. 

MinvcIos  Rvpds.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  991, 
when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Istriau. 
In  217  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of 
Fabius  displeased  Minucius ;  and  accordingly, 
when  Fabius  was  called  away  to  Rome,  Mian- 
cius  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  the 
dictator,  and  risked  a  battle  wilt  a  portion  of 
Hannibal's  troops.  He  was  forfccate  eooogk 
to  gain  a  victory ;  in  consequence  of  which,  bs 
became  so  popular  at  Rome  that  a  bill  was  past- 
ed giving  him  equal  military  power  with  tat 
dictator.  Tbe  Roman  army  was  now  divided, 
and  each  portion  encamped  separately  undent* 
own  general.  Anxions  for  distinction,  Mia*, 
cius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  offer- 
ed him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and  ait 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  dettructioa 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius  with  all  his  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged 
his  error,  gave  up  bis  separate  command,  and 
placed  himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the 
dictator.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Canoe  ia 
the  following  year. — 2.  Q.,  plebeian  sadile  201, 
praetor  200,  and  consul  197,  when  be  carried  or 
war  against  the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  into 
Asia  after  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great; 
and  in  183  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadom 
sent  into  Gaul. — 3.  M.,  praetor  197. — \.  M.,  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  121,  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus.  This  Marcs* 
Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus  are  mention- 
ed as  arbiters  between  tbe  inhabitants  of  Genoa 
and  tbe  Viturii,  in  a  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion which  was  discovered  in  tbe  year  iSOi, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Genoa, 
— 6.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  hit 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  hit 
return  to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  his  triumph  by  building  the  Portions  Minu- 
cia, near  the  Circus  Flaminius. 

MiHocfos  Faux.     Vid.  Felix. 

MiNir*  (Mutiat),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  lolcos,  in  Thet- 
saly,  was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their 
ancestal  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Thessaly  into  the  north  of  BoeoUa,  and 
there  to  have  established  tbe  empire  of  the 
Minyae,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos.  VU. 
Orchominos.  As  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Argo 
nauta  were  descended  from  tbe  Mioyte,  they 
are  themselves  called  Mioyae.  Tbe  descend- 
ants of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  colony  in  lla- 
nos called  Minyae.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Elis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  There. 

Mm?  as  (Mtvvar),  son  of  Chryses,  and  the  an 
cestral  hero  of  the  race  of  tbe  Minys. '  The  ac 
count*  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  ton 
of  Orchomenus  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Aleus,  Mars  (Ares),  Sisyphut,  or 
Halmus.  He  ia  further  called  the  husband  of 
Tritoeenia,  Clytodora,  or  Phanosyra.  Orchome. 
nus,  Presbon,  Atbamas,  Diochthondas,  Eteodjr- 
mene,  Periclymene,  Lencippe,  Arsiooe,  and  Al 
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eathoe  or  AlcithoB,  are  mentioned  as  his  chil- 
dren. His  tomb  was  shown  at  Orchomenoe  in 
Bceotia.  A  daughter  of  Minyas  was  called 
Miiryela*  {-Sdii)  or  MmH*  (-&«»).  Vid.  Or.,  Met, 
it.,  1,  32. 

MisoBBioA.  ].  A  town  of  the  Celtici  in  Lu- 
sitania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. — 8.  A  Re- 
man nranicipiom  in  the  territory  of  the  Tnrduli, 
in  Hispania  Bsstica,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Canaraugusta. 

Mission  (now  Punla  di  Mi»mo),  a  promon- 
tory in  Campania,  south  of  Cumee,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Misenus,  the  companion 
and  trumpeter  of  i£neas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  promon- 
tory was  converted  by  Augustas  into  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  was  made  the  principal  station 
of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  A 
town  sprung  up  around  the  harbor,  and  here  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  usually  resided.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Misenates  and  Misenen- 
sea.  The  Roman  nobles  had  previously  built 
villas  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the  villa  of  C. 
Marios,  which  was  purchased  by  Lucullus,  and 
which  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

[Misenus  (Munfvtff).  1 .  A  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses.— 8.  Pilot  of  the  fleet  of  ^Eneas ;  according 
to  Virgil,  at  first  a  companion  and  trumpeter  of 
Hector,  afterward  followed  ./Eneas  to  Italy.  Vid. 
MuiKtra  ] 

Misithbos,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  III.,  wbo  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranquillina  in  A.D.  341.  Misitheus  was  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  son-in-law  prsefcct  of  the  praeto- 
rians, and  effected  many  important  reforms  in 
the  royal  household.  He  accompanied  Gordian 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  whom  he 
defeated ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was 
cut  off  either  by  disease  or  by  the  treachery  of 
-  bis  successor  Philippus,  243. 

MxTHBADiTES  Or  MiTHBIDiTES  (Ml0p«<5ari)f  OT 

HiOptSanjc),  a  common  name  among  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  derived  from  Mitn  or  MUhro,  the 
Persian  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da,  sig- 
nifying "  to  give."    Mithradates  would  there- 
fore mean,  "  given  by  the  sun."    (The  form 
Mithradates,  which  is  found  on  coins,  is  more 
correct  than  Mithridates,  though  the  latter  is 
the  usual  one  in  Greek  writers.]    1.  I.  King, 
or,  more  properly,  satrap  of  Pontus,  was  son  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ariohar- 
xanes  II.,  about  B.C.  868.    The  kings  of  Pontus 
claimed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  one  of  I 
the  seven  Persians  who  had  conspired  against  , 
the  Magi,  and  who  was  subsequently  establish- 
ed by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the  government  of  . 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea, 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  nntil  after  I 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire. — 2.  II.  King  of 
Pontus  (337-802),  succeeded  his  father  Ariobar- 
sanes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  independ- . 
cut  kingdom  of  Pontus.    After  the  death  of  i 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  Antigoous ;  but  during  the  war  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  independence.    He  died  at  the  , 
age  of  84.-8.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (302-266),  ; 
son  and  successor  -of  the  preceding.    Ho  en- 
larged his  paternal  dominions  by  the  aoquisi- 1 
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tion  of  great  part  of  Oappadocia  and  Paplilag*. 
nia.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ariobar- 
zanes III. — 4.  IV.  King  of  Pontus  (about  240- 
190),  son  and  successor  of  Ariobarzanes  III. 
He  gave  his  daughter  Laodice  in  marriage  to 
Antioehus  HI.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pharoaces  I — S.  V.  King  of  Pontus  (about  156- 
120),  surnamed  Edbbgetes,  son  and  successor 
of  Pharnaces  I.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  he  assisted  in  the  third  Punic  war 
and  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus  (131-129). 
He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  own  immediate  attendants.— 6.  VL 
King  of  Pontus  ( 120-63),  surnamed  Eopatob, 
also  Dionysus,  but  more  commonly  the  Gbsat, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  the  period  of 
his  accession.  We  have  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he 
found  himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his 
guardians,  but  that  be  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
their  machinations,  partly  by  displaying  a  cour- 
age and  address  in  warlike  exercises  beyond 
his  years,  partly  by  the  use  of  antidotes  against 
poison,  to  which  ho  began  thus  early  to  accus- 
tom himself.  In  order  to  evade  the  designs 
against  his  life,  be  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  hunting,  and  took  refuge  in  the  remot- 
est and  most  unfrequented  regions,  under  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  accounts, 
it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained  to  manhood 
he  was  not  only  endowed  with  consummate 
skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  possessed  of 
a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  his  nat- 
urally vigorous  intellect  bad  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a  boy,  be  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received 
the  elements  of  a  Greek  education ;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  not  less  than  twenty-five  langua- 
ges, and  to  have  been  able,  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest  power,,  to  transact  business  with  the 
deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule  in 
their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said 
to  have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share 
in  the  royal  authority  had  been  left  by  Mithra- 
dates Euergetes  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
assassination  of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
including  the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province 
called  Lesser  Armenia,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Caucasus.  He  assisted 
Parisados,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  against  the 
Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  tributary  to  bis 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Parisades,  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  incorporated 
with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of  such  great  power  that  he  began  to  deem 
himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithradates  bad  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  mandates  of  Rome.     Even 
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•iter  expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadooia, 
and  Nicomedea  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  Romans  when  they  re- 
stored these  monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But 
When  Nicomedes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates, 
invaded  the  territories  of  Mithradates,  the  lat- 
ter made  preparations  for  immediate  hostilities. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  striking.  In  88  he 
drove  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadooia,  and  Nic- 
omedes out  of  Bithynia,  defeated  the  Roman 
generals  who  had  supported  the  latter,  made 
himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  at 
last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to 
all  the  cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the 
same  day,  all  the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens 
who  were  to  be  found  within  their  walls.  So 
hateful  had  the  Romans  rendered  themselves, 
that  these  commands  were  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity by  almost  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Meantime 
*  Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithradates,  and  crossed  over  into 
Greece  in  87.  Mithradates,  however,  had  re- 
solved not  to  await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had 
already  sent  his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  war  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice 
defeated  by  Sulla  with  immense  loss  near  Chav 
ronea,  and  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia  (86).  About 
the  same  time  Mithradates  was  himself  defeat- 
ed in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  Vid.  Fimbria.  These 
disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Sulla 
was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithradates  consented 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  talents,  and  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Mithradatic  war (84).  Short- 
ly afterward  Murena,  who  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates  (83),  under  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia.  In<the  following  year  (82)  Mu- 
rena renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mithradates  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Hatys.  But  shortly  afterward  Murena 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  de- 
sist from  hostilities ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
peaoe  was  again  restored.  This  is  usually  call- 
ed the  second  Mithradatic  war.  Mithradates, 
however,  was  well  aware  that  the  peace  be- 
tween him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a  mere  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  that  the  republic  would 
never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens  in  Asia 
to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No  formal 
treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithradates 
and  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  king  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at 
the  beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
That  monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly 
declared  a  Roman  province ;  but  Mithradates 
asserted  that  the  late  king  had  left  a  legitimate 
son  by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  im- 
mediately prepared  to  support  by  his  arms.  He 
had  employed  the  last  few  years  in  forming  a 
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powerful  army,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the  Ro- 
man manaer;  and  he  now  took  the  field  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  Mithradatic  war.  The  two 
Roman  consuls,  Luonllus  and  Cotta,  were  on- 
able  to  oppose  bis  first  irruption.  He  traversed 
Bithynia  without  encountering  any  resistance ; 
and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to  give  him 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  the  consul 
was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land.  Mith- 
radates then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cystous 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king's  supplies,  and 
eventually  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege 
early  in  73.  On  his  retreat  Mithradates  suf- 
fered great  loss,  and  eventually  took  refuge  in 
Pontus.  Hither  Lucullus  followed  him  in  the 
next  year.  The  new  army  which  the  king  had 
collected  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general ;  and  Mithradates,  despairing  of  oppos- 
ing the  further  progress  of  Lncullus,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes, 
the  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  at  first  showed 
no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his 
father-in-law ;  but  being  offended  at  the  haugh- 
ty conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus 
had  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithra- 
dates, the  Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this 
request,  but  determined  to  prepare  for  war  with 
the  Romans.  Accordingly,  in  69,  Lucullus 
marched  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tigranes  and 
Mithradates  near  Tigranocerta,  and  in  the  next 
year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied  monarchs 
near  Art  axata.  The  Romaa  general  then  turned 
aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege  to  Nis- 
ibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home ; 
and  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
return  to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithradates 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucul- 
lus to  invade  Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army..  He  defeated  Fabius  and  Triarius,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Pontus  had  been  commit- 
ted; and  when  Lucullus  returned  to  Pontus, 
he  was  unable  to  resume  the  offensive  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own  sol- 
diers. Mithradates  was  thus  able,  before  the 
close  of  67,  to  regain  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (66)  the  eondoot  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Mithradates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey ;  and  as  Tigra- 
nes now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions, he  resolved  to  plunge  with  bis  small 
army  into  the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make 
his  way  to  the  Pains  Masotis  and  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus.  Arduous  as  this  enterprise  ap- 
peared, it  was  successfully  accomplished ;  and 
he  at  length  established  himself  without  oppo- 
sition at  Panticapasum,  the  capital  of  Bosporus. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms  first  against  Ti- 
granes, and  afterward  against  Syria.  Unable 
to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  he  would 
come  in  person  to  make  his  submission,  Mith- 
radates conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
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the  Euxine,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sar- 
matians  and  Gets,  and  having  gathered  round 
bis  standard  all  these  barbarous  nations,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Italy  itself.  Bat  meanwhile  disaf- 
fection bad  made  rapid  progress  among  his  fol- 
lowers. His  son  Pharnaces  at  length  openly  re- 
belled against  him.  He  was  joined  both  by  the 
whole  army  and  the  citizens  of  Panticapenm, 
who  unanimously  proclaimed  him  king ;  and 
Mithradates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong 
tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him  but 
death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him ;  but  bis 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  dispatch  him  with 
bis  sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent 
by  Pharnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amisus,  as  a  tcken 
of  his  submission ;  but  the  conqueror  caused  it 
to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  forefathers  at  Sioooe.  He  was  sixty- 
eight  or  sixty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  had  reigned  fifty-seven  years,  of 
which  twenty-five  had  been  occupied,  with  only 
a  few  brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  adversaries  is- the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  great  abilities :  Cice- 
ro calls  bim  the  greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alex- 
ander, and  in  another  passage  says  that  be  was 
a  more  formidable  opponent  than  any  other 
monarch  whom  the  Roman  arms  had  yet  en- 
countered. —  7.  Kings  of  Partbia.  Vid.  Abba- 
css,  6,  9, 13. — 8.  Of  Pergamus,  son  of  Menodo- 
tus ;  but  his  mother  having  bad  an  amour  with 
Mithradates  the  Great,  he  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that  monarch. 
The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care  on  his 
education ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
served  under  Julius  Cesar  in  the  Alexandrean 
war  (48) ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces  in 
the  following  year  (47),  Cesar  bestowed  upon 
Mithradates  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
also  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  But  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be 
won,  for  Asander,  who  had  revolted  against 
Pharnaces,  was,  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole 
country,  and  Mithradates  having  attempted  to 
expel  Asander,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Mithbadatis  Rboio  (HiSptidrov  x&Pa)<  a  dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  River  Rha  (now  Wolga),  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  last 
Mithradates,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Mithras  (Mi'dpa?),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  at- 
tire, and  kneeling  on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  -whose  throat  he  is  cutting. 
The  bull  is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a  dog, 
a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion.  This  group  appears 
frequently  among  ancient  works  of  art,  and  a 
floe  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

f  Mitrbidatiuh  (MtBpttartw),  a  mountain  for- 
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tress  in  the  territory  of  the  Trocmi,  on  the  boi 
ders  of  Galatia  and  Pontus.] 

[MlTHBOSABZANES    (Ml0pO&jpfdvi)f ).       1.   F» 

ther- in-law  of  Datames,  whom  he  joined  in  hw 
revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  but  afterward 
having  deserted  with  his  troops,  he  was  slain 
by  Datames. — 2.  General  of  the  Cappadocian 
forces  in  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  the 

Granicus,  where  he  lost  his  life 3.  A  general 

of  Tigranes,  was  sent  to  oppose  the  Romans 
under  LucnUus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
them.] 

[Mitys,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  north  of  the 
Haliacmon,  emptied  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus.] 

MlTYLENE.       Vid.  MtTILKNE. 

[Mnasalcas  (Mvaodfaat),  an  epigrammatic 
poet  of  Sicyonia,  under  whose  name  eighteen 
epigrams  are  given  in  Brunck's  Analects.  His 
date  is  uncertain.] 

Mnaseas  (Uvaa(as),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not 
of  Patre  in  Acbaia,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity. He  wrote  two  works,  one  of  a  chorograph- 
ical  description,  entitled  Periplu*  (UtplirXovf), 
and  the  other  a  collection  of  oracles  given  at 
Delphi. 

[Mnasipfus  (ftvaomnof),  a  Spartan  naval  com- 
mander; led  the  Spartan  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
against  Corcyra,  B.C.  373.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but,  having  relaxed  bis  vigilance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Corcyreans.j 

Mnbhb  (WLvriprj),  »'■  *-.  memory,  one  of  the 
three  Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worship- 
ped at  Asora  in  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  tradition  tbat  Mneme  was  the  moth- 
er of  the  Muses,  for  Ovid  (Met.,  v.,  268)  calls 
them  Mnemonides  ;  unless  this  be  only  an 
abridged  form  for  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne. 
Vid.  Mm.!!. 

M NEM8sf  wi  (Mvyfioaivrj),  i.  e.,  memory,  daugh 
ter  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mne»archD8  (Mvijoapxoc ).  1.  Son  of  Eu- 
phron  or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras. 
He  was  generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of 
purely  Greek  origin.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
engraver  of  rings.  According  to  other  accounts, 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Pythagoras  was  Mar- 
macus,  whose  father  Hippasus  came  from  Phlius 
— 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Theano.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  succeeded  Aristeus  as  president  of 
the  Pythagorean  school. — 3.  A  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, a  disciple  of  Panetius,  flourished  about 
B.C.  lift,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among  hit 
pupils  was  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 

MnesIcles  (Mn?o«^f ),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Propylaa  of  the  Acropolis,  the  build- 
ing of  which  occupied  five  years,  B.C.  437-433. 
It  is  said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  fell  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was 
cured  by  a  herb  which  Minerva  (Athena)  show- 
ed to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

[Mkesil6chv8  (TAvtialXox°{)-  *•  One  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. — 3.  Son  of  Euripides 
by  Choerile,  whose  father  was  also  called  Mne- 
silochus,  is  said  to  have  been  an  actor ;  he  is 
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■aid  also  to  have  aided  Euripides  in  the  com- 
position of  bis  tragedies.] 

[Mnesihachos  {JiviialftaxH )>  *  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  some  fragments  of  whose 
plays  are  still  extant,  and  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grate.,  voL  ii.,  p.  787-798,  edit, 
minor.] 

[MNesiTHiDES'(Mi»j<Ti0tMij f),  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  at  Athens.] 

Mnesitbbds  (MvnoiBeoc),  a  physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  as  be  is  quoted  by  the 
comic  poet  Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others. 

Mnkstkr  (HvtjoTtip),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
was  also  one  of  toe  lovers  of  the  Empress  Mes- 
salina,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  latter. 

Mnestheos,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied 
./Eneas  to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestral hero  of  the  Memmii. 

[M  nevis  (Mvriiic),  the  name  of  the  sacred 
bull  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  Via".  Heliopo- 
lis,  No.  8.] 

Moabitis  (ifuaStTif,  M66a :  HuaSlrai,  Moabi- 
tse :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moab,  for  both  coun- 
try and  people),  a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  River  Anion 
(now  Wady-elrMojib,  the  boundary  between  Pal- 
estine ang  Arabia)  on  the  north,  to  Zoar,  near 
tbe  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south, 
between  tbe  Amorites  on  the  north,  the  Midi- 
anites  on  the  east,  and  the  Edomites  on  the 
south,  that  is,  before  the  Israelitish  conquest  of 
Canaan.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  country  of 
Moab  bad  extended  northward,  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  River 
Jabbok,  but  it  bad  been  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Amorites.  The  plains  east  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab. 
The  Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  march  to  Canaan ;  but  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did 
what  be  could  to  barm  them,  first  by  his  vain 
attempt  to  induce  tbe  prophet  Balaam  to  curse 
tbe  people  whom  a  divine  impulse  forced  him 
to  bless,  and  then  by  seducing  them  to  worship 
Baal-Peor.  Hence  the  hereditary  enmity  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  and  the 
threatenings  denounced  against  Moab  by  vbe 
Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges 
they  subdued  tbe  southern  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  eighteen  years 
(Judges,  Hi.,  12,  foil.).  They  were  conquered 
by  David,  after  the  partition  of  whose  kingdom 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They 
revolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (B.C.  896),  and 
appear  to  have  become  virtually  independent ; 
and  after  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  into 
captivity,  the  Moabites  seem  to  have  recovered 
the  northern  part  of  their  original  territory. 
They  were  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
other  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  very  Boon 
after  tbe  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  after 
which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  nation, 
but,  after  a  few  references  to  them,  they  disap- 
pear in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians.  Tbe 
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name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to  the 
district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Pertea,  or  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan),  and  tbe  Nabathtei,  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with 
the  Hebrews,  being  descended  from  Moab,  tbe 
son  of  Lot  They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and 
Chemosh  wtth  most  licentious  rites,  and  tbey 
sometimes  offered  human  sacrifices.  Their 
government  was  monarchical.  They  were  orig- 
inally a  pastoral  people ;  bnt  the  excessive  fer- 
tility of  their  country,  which  is  a  mountainous 
tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and  numer- 
ous streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns 
and  traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the 
face  of  tbe  country,  show  how  populous  and 
prosperous  it  was.  The  chief  city,  As  or  Rab- 
bath-Moab,  afterward  Aeeopolu  (now  ruins  at 
Rabba),  was  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Arnon. 

[Moaoktes,  tyrant  of  the  Cibyrates,  in  Upper 
Phrygia,  made  -himself  conspicuous  by  bis  en- 
mity to  Rome  during  the  war  with  Antiochns 
the  Great,  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
consul  Manlius  Vulso  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.] 

[Moca  (Moica,  now  Mocha),  a  city  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  which,  under  the  Roman  supremacy, 
was  regarded  as  a  holy  city,  and  had  its  own 
laws  ;  coins  of  this  city  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  Septimius  Severn*  are  still  extant] 

Modest!  una,  Hbbehnids,  a  Roman  jurist,  and 
a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  tbe  reigns  of  Al- 
exander Seveois,  Maximinns,  and  the  Gordisns, 
A.D.  228-244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger 
Maximums.  Though  Modestinns  is  the  latest 
of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  tbe 
most  distinguished.  There  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  bis 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  tbe.  extent 
and  variety  of  his  labors. 

Modebtos,  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LibeUiu  it  Vocabuli*  Rti  MUitari;  addressed  te 
the  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D.  27S.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed 
in  all  the  chief  collections  of  Scriptort*  it  Re 
Militari. 

Modici  a  (now  Monxa),  a  town  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  on  the  River  Lambrus,  north  of  Medio- 
lanum  (now  Milan),  where  Theodoric  built  a 
palace,  and  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Lango- 
bards,  a  splendid  church,  which  still  contains 
many  of  the  precious  gifts  of  this  queen. 

Modin  (Modefv,  -eelv,  or  ulr),  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  north  of  Lydda  or  Dwopolis,  on 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Maccabsean  family.  Its 
exact  site  is  uncertain. 

Mcenub,  Macina,  M-airua,  or  Menu*  (now 
Main),  a  river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the 
Sudeti  Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Hermunduri  and  the  Agri  deoumates  of  the 
Romans,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mo- 
gontiacum. 

Mo»«  (Moipai),  called  Pabox  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, the  Fates.  Mara  properly  signifies  "a 
share,"  and  as  a  personification  "  the  deity  who 
assigns  to  every  man  bis  fate  or  his  share.'' 
Homer  usually  speaks  of  one  Mcera,  and  only 
once  mentions  the  Marat  in  the  plural  (J?.,  xxiv., 
29).    In  his  poems  Mcera  is  fate  personified, 
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which,  at  the  birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread 
of  his  future  life,  follow*  bis  steps,  and  directs 
tKe  consequences  of  his  actions  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  gods.  Bat  the  personifica- 
tion of  his  Mcera  is  not  complete ;  for  he  men- 
tions no  particular  appearance  of  the  goddess, 
no  attributes,  and  no  parentage.  His  Mcera  is 
therefore  qnite  synonymous  with  M*a  (Aloa). 
In  Hesiod  the  personification  of  the  Moerse  is 
complete.  He  calls  them  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  three  in 
number,  viz.,  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ; 
Lacbbsis,  or  the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his 
fate ;  and  Ateopoi,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be 
avoided.  Later  writers  differ  in  their  genealogy 
of  the  Mcera;  from  that  of  Hesiod ;  thus  they 
are  called  children  of  Erebus  and  Night,  of  Sat- 
urn (Cronos)  and  Night,  of  Terra  (Ge)  and  Oce- 
anus,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity.  The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Mcera  are  different- 
ly described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  tbey  appear  as  divinities 
of  fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  some- 
times only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life.  In  the  former  character 
tbey  take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every 
being  by  eternal  laws  may  take  its  course  with- 
out obstruction  ;  and  Jupiter  (Zeus),  as  well  as 
toe  other  gods  and  men,  must  submit  to  them. 
Tbey  assign  to  the  Erinnyes,  who  inflict  the 
punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  proper  func- 
tions ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  Jhe  Erinnyes. 
These  grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  scep- 
tres, the  symbol  of  dominion.  The  Moerae,  as 
the  divinities  of  the  duration  of  human  life, 
which  is  determined  by  the  two  points  of  birth 
and  of  death,  are  conceived  either  as  goddesses 
of  birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death,  and  hence 
their  number  was  two,  as  at  Delphi,  and  was 
subsequently  increased  to  three.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  functions  among  the  three  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all 
three  described  as  spinning,  although  this  should 
be  the  function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is,  more- 
over, often  mentioned  alone  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all.  As  goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin 
the  thread  of  the  beginning  of  life,  and  even 
prophesy  the  fate  of  the  newly  born,  they  are 
mentioned  along  with  Ilithyia,  who  is  called 
their  companion.  The  symbol  with  which  they, 
or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented  to  in- 
dicate this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  some- 
times we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off 
tbe  thread  when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddess- 
es of  fate,  tbey  must  necessarily  know  the  fu- 
ture, which  at  times  they  reveal,  and  thus  be- 
come prophetic  divinities.  As  goddesses  of 
death,  they  appear  together  with  the  Keres  and 
the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom  they  are  even 
confounded.  For  the  same  reason  they,  along 
with  tbe  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out  of  the 
lower  ,world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The  va- 
rious epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Mcera; 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  Tbey  had  sanctuaries  in 
many  parts  of  Greece.  Tbe  poets  sometimes 
describe  them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and 
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even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of 
fate ;  but  in  works  of  art  they  are  represented 
as  grave  maidens,  with  different  attributes,  viz., 
Clotho  with  a  spindle  or  a  roll  (tbe  book  of  fate) ; 
Lacheais  pointing  with  a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and 
Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or 
a  cutting  instrument 

Mckbis  or  Myris  (iiotpic,  Miipic),  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some 
nine  hundred  years  before  his  own  visit  to  tbat 
country,  which  seems  to  have  been  about  B.C. 
460.  We  hear  of  Maris  that  he  formed  the 
lake  known  by  his  name,  and  joined  it  by  a 
canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to  receive  the  waters 
of  tbe  river  when  they  were  superabundant,  and 
to  supply  the  defect  when  they  did  not  rise  suf- 
ficiently. In  the  lake  he  built  two  pyramids,  on 
each  of  which  was  a  stone  statue,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  intended  to  represent  himself  ana 
his  wife. 

Mgebib  (Moipic),  commonly  called  Montis  At- 
ticista,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  work  still  extant,  entitled  Alfeir  'AttikoI, 
though  tbe  title  varies  somewhat  in  different 
manuscripts.  Of  the  personal  history  of  the 
author  nothing  is  known.  He  is  conjectured  to 
have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  a  sort  of  compar- 
ison of  the  Attio  with  other  Greek  dialects, 
consisting  of  a  list  of  Attio  words  and  expres- 
sions, which  are  illustrated  by  those  of  other 
dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek.  Edited 
by  Fierson,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1759 ;  [reprinted  with 
some  additions  by  Koch,  Lips.,  1831 :  and  by 
Bekker  with  Harpocration,  Berlin,  1833.] 

Mojris  Lacob  (Motpiof  or  Mo/pidoc  \ipwtl  : 
now  Birket-eUKeroun),  a  great  lake  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  tbe  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  for 
the  reception  and  subsequent  distribution  of  a 
part  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believ- 
ed by  the  ancients  to  have  been  dug  by  King 
Moeris ;  but  it  is  really  a  natural,  and  not  an 
artificial  lake. 

Mceko  (tiotpu)  or  Mtro  (Mvpu),  a  poetess 
of  Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachus,  surnamed 
Philologus,  and  mother  of  tbe  grammarian  and 
tragic  poet  Homerus,  lived  about  B.C.  300. 
She  wrote  epie,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Mcsboolis  (Motpox/lvc),  an  Athenian  orator, 
a  native  of  Salamis,  was  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes, and,  like  him,  an  opponent  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

MccsIa,  called  by  tbe  Greeks  MtsIa  (livala, 
also  M.  i)  h  'Eipuicy,  to  distinguish  it  from  My- 
sia  in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Mount  Hemus,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  Mount  Orbelus  and  Scor- 
dus,  which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the 
west  by  .Mount  Scordus  and  tbe  rivers  Drinus 
and  Saviis,  which  separated  it  from  Blyricum 
and  Pannonia,  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Dacia,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  This  country 
was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  constituted  a 
Roman  province  till  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally  only  one 
province,  but  was  afterward  formed  into  two 
provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Trajan),  called  M<uia  Superior  and  Matia 
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Inferior,  the  former  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  Rarer  Cebrns  or 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  An- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Mcesia 
was  called  Dacia  Aureliani ;  and  this  new  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripemie,  the  district 
along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Interior,  the  district 
south  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of  the 
Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Mcesia 
These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Mosso-Goths, 
and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  called  Mcesi  by  the  Romans,  and 
Mvsi  (Mvaol)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Tbraoian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such 
as  the  Teiballi,  Peucini,  dec.  * 

MOOOWTIACUM,    MoOUNTIACUJt,  Or    Ma80NTIa- 

com  (now  Mainz  or  Mayenee),  a  town  oh  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Moenus  (now  Main),  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones,  and  was  subse- 

fuently  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Germania 
'rima.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  was 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by 
Drusus.  It  was  always  occupied  by  a  strong 
Roman  garrison,  and  continued  to  the  downfall 
of  the  empire  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Roman  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine. 

MoliSnk.  Vid.  Moliones. 
MoliSnes  or  MoLioitiDiE  (HoMovee,  HoXlove, 
VMXiavidai),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are 
also  called  Actorida  or  Actoribnc  ('Acropiuve), 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione,  though  they  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  sons  of  Neptnne  (Poseidon).  Ac- 
cording to  a  late  tradition,  they  were  born  out 
of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  their 
bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had  only  one 
body,  but  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  four  legs. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary 
circumstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Mo- 
liones,  when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pyli- 
ans.  They  are  represented  as  nephews  of  Au- 
geas,  king  of  the  Epeans.  When  Hercules 
marched  against  Augeas,  the  latter  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Moliones  ;  but, 
as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  concluded  peace 
with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Molionide.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  be  afterward  slew  them  near 
Cleonae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isth- 
mian games  on  behalf  of  the  town.  The  Mo- 
liones are  mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor 
in  the  chariot  race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  bunt.  Cteatus  was  the  father 
of  Amphimachus  by  Theronice,  and  Eurytus  of 
Thalpius  by  Theraphone.  Their  sons,  Amphim- 
achus and  Thalpius,  led  the  Epeans  to  Troy. 

Molo,  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician 
of  Rhodes.     Vid.  Apollonius,  No.  S. 

MOLOCHATH.       Vid.  MoLUCHA 

[MoloTs  (MoMetc),  a  little  river  in  Bceotia, 
near  Platiew   on  the  banks  of  whioh  stood  a 
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temple  or  the  Eleasinian  Geres,  altaded  to  fo 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Platans.  ] 

[Molokorus  (M6topx°()>  the  mythical  found- 
er of  Molorchia,  near  Nemea,  entertained  Her- 
cules when  be  went  against  the  Nemean  lion.] 

Molossi  (MoaotooO,  a  people  in  Epinis,  who 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Molosbia  (Hotooata)  or  Molosbis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  The  Molossi  were  a  Greek  people,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus  (Neoptolemus)  and  Andromache,  and  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into 
Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of  Pyrrhus  himself 
In  their  new  abodes  they  intermingled  with  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  with  the 
neighboring  IUyrian  tribes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks 
as  half  barbarians.  They  were,  however,  by 
far  the  mest  powerful  people  in  Epirus,  and 
their  kings  gradually  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Epi- 
rus, was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy  B.C. 
3S6.  Vid.  Epibos.  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Passaron,  but  Ahbkacia  afterward 
became  tbeir  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of 
their  kings.  The  Molossian  bounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prised  for 
hunting. 

[Molossus  (KnXoaa6c),  son  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Andromache.     1'.  /  Molossi.] 

[Molpadu  (Mo'Anadla),  an  Amazon,  slew  An- 
tiope,  another  Amazon,  who  had  married  The- 
seus, and  was  herself  slain  by  Theseus.] 

[Molds  (UoXoc),  son  of  Deucalion,  and  father 
of  Meriones  (Horn.) :  according  to  a  Cretan 
legend,  son  of  Minos,  and  brother  of  Deuca- 
lion.] 

MoLYORiuM  (HoXvKpeiov,  also  HoXixpeia,  Mo- 
XvKpla  :  MoXvKptoc,  iloAvicpievc,  MoXmtpaloc),  a 
town  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  yKtolia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  gave  the 
name  of  Rhiura  Molycrium  ('Plor  JtoMxptm)  to 
the  neighboring  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  after 
ward  taken  possession  of  by  the  iEtolians. 

Mokkxphis  (JNlu/iepftc :  now  Pancmf-Khet,  at 
Manouf-cl-SeMi,  i.  e.,  Lower  Mentpkit),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Homos  Momemphites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis. 

Momus  (Mtyiof),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called 
in  Hesiod  the  son  of  Night.  Thus  be  is  said  to 
have  censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Vulcan 
(Hephsjstus),  that  a  little  door  had  not  been  left 
in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  look  into 
his  secret  thoughts. 

Mona  (now  Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordovioes  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  A.D.  61,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  Agricola,  78.  Caesar  {B.  O.,  v.,  IS)  er- 
roneously describes  this  islsnd  as  half  way  be- 
tween Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mona 
of  Cesar  is  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  received  a  false  report  respect- 
ing the  real  position  of  Mona,  especially  since 
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all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name  of  Mona 
to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  the  name  of  the 
latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Cwsar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Druids. 

MoHiSsis.  1.  A  Parthian  general,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Corn.,  iii.,  6,  9),  is  probably  the 
same  as  Surenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who 
defeated  Crassus. — 2.  A  Parthian  noble,  who 
deserted  to  Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade 
Parthia,  but  soon  afterward  returned  to  the 
Parthian  king  Pbraates. — 3.  A  general  of  the 
Parthian  king,  Vologeses  I.,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

Monapia  or  Monarina  (now  Isle  of  Man),  an 
island  between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

Mohda  or  Monda  (now  Mondego),  a  river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius.        * 

Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  was  characterized  as  the 
protectress  of  money.  Under  this  name  she 
had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline,  in  which  there 
was  at  the  same  time  the  mint,  just  as  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The 
temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  L.  Furins 
in  a  battle  against  the  Aurunci,  and  was  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  had  stood.  Moneta  signifies  the 
mint ;  but  some  writers  found  such  a  meaning 
too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus  used  Moneta 
as  a  translation  of  Mnemosyne  (Uvnfioamn),  and 
thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the  Muses  or  Ca- 
mente.  Cicero  relates  that,  during  an  earth- 
quake, a  voice  was  heard  issuing' from  the  tem- 
ple of  Judo  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
(nonau)  that  a  pregnant  sow  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. A  somewhat  more  probable  reason  for 
the  name  is  given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns 
it  to  too  late  a  time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhua 
and  the  Tarentines,  he  says,  the  Romans,  being 
in  want  of  money,  prayed  to  Juno,  and  were 
told  by  the  goddess  that  money  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them  so  long  as  they  would  fight 
with  the  arms  of  justice.  As  the  Romans  by 
experience  found  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Juno, 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  June. 

Mohima  (Uovlun),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the 
wife  of  Mithradates,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  this  monarch  when  he  fled  into  Arme- 
nia, B.C.  72. 

MoNCECI    PoBTOS,    alSO    HeBCULIS    MoNOJOI 

Poktus  (now  Monaco),  a  port-town  on  the  coast 
of  Lignria,  between  Nicssa  and  Aibium  Inteme- 
lium,  founded  by  the  Massilians,  was  situated 
on  a  promontory  (hence  the  arx  Monad  of  Virg., 
Mn.,  vi.,  801),  and  possessed  a  temple  of  Her- 
sales  Momecus,  from  whom  the  place  derived 
its  name.  The  harbor,  though  small  and  ex- 
posed to  the  southeastern  wind,  was  of  import- 
ance, as  it  was  the  only  one  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Liguria. 

Montanus,  CoBTioa,  was  exiled  by  Nero  A.  D. 
97,  but  was  soon  afterward  recalled  at  his  fa- 
ther's petition.  On  the  accession  of  Vespasian, 
he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the  noto- 
rious delator  Aquilius  Regulus.  If  the  same 
person  with  the  Curtius  Montanus  satirized  by 
Juvenal  (iv.,  107,  131 ;  xi.,  34),  Montanus  in 
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later  life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoyed 
in  youth ;  for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  corpu- 
lent epicure,  a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hack* 
neyed  declaimer. 

[Montanus,  Julius,  a  versifier  of  some  re- 
pute in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  private  friends.] 

Montanus,  Voltienus,  an  orator  and  declaim- 
er in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propen- 
sity to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was 
named  the  "  Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools. 
He  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and 
died  an  exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  A.D.  25. 

Mopsia  or  Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Panv 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  lead- 
er of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  geographical 
names  in  Cilicia.  {Vid.  e.  g.  Mopsuckene,  Mop- 
suestia.)  ' 

MopbIum  (Mfytov  :  Mctyiof),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the 
same  name,  between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

Mopsocrbnb  (Udt/mv  KpT)vn  or  Kpijvai,  i.  e.,  the 
Spring  of  Mopsus),  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  twelve 
Roman  miles  from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  A.D.  364. 

MopsuistTa  (M<tyov  carlo,  tHo^iovcorla,  i.  e., 
the  Hearth  of  Mopsus,  also  lltyov  ir6Aic  and 
Mtyof :  Moil/ednjc  ■'  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle 
Ages :  now  Messis),  an  important  city  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Pyr- 
amus,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  its  mouth,  or 
the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the  beautifu,1 
plain  called  to  'AA£Zov  ireotov,  was  a  chitas  li- 
bera under  the  Romans.  The  two  parts  of  tb» 
city  were  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  buih 
by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  ecclesi- 
astical history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Mopsus  (Mityof).  1.  Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a  seer,  be 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapiths  of  CEcbalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  a  famous  prophet  among 
the  Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  afterward  worshipped  as  an 
oracular  hero. — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  seer. 
He  contended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Col- 
ophon, and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  lot* 
ter  in  prophetic  power.  Vid.  Calohas.  He 
was  believed  to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  seer  Amphiloohus.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  seers  respecting 
the  possession  of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in 
combat  by  each  other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an 
oracle  at  Mallos,  which  existed  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Strabo. 

MoBOANTIUM,  MOBOANTINA,  MuROANTIA,  MoR 

obntIa  (Uopydvriov,  ilopyavrturi '  Mopyovrivof, 
Murgentinus),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  CEnotrians.  According  to  Livy 
(xxiv.,  27),  this  city  was  situated  on  the  east- 
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«rn  coast,  probably  at  tbe  month  of  the  Symee- 
thus ;  but,  according  to  other  writers,  it  was 
situated  in  the  interior  of  tbe  island,  southeast 
of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symeethus.  The 
neighboring  country  produced  good  wine. 

Morqetks  QUpyrjTef),  an  ancient  people  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium,  but,  be- 
ing driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  CEnotrians,  cross- 
edover  to  Sicily,  and  there  founded  the  town 
of  Morgantium.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Haltcarnassus,  Morges  was  the  successor  of 
the  CEnotrian  king  Italus,  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived Siculus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lati- 
am  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  earlier  CEnotrians  were  called  Ilalietet,  Mor- 
gttet,  and  Sicuti.  According  to  this  account, 
the  Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  tbe  CEnotrians. 

Mosu  or  Moeija  (Mupiov  ipo;),  a  mountain 
of  Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  tbe 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built.  Vid. 
Jerusalem. 

[Moslems!  JEvrvkuiv*  (fiopntafi6ij  tlcxooit), 
now  Moreambe  Bay),  an  estuary  or  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia.] 

Mobimene  (Mopi/ievij),  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict of  Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
assigned  under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its 
meadows  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle. 

MdRlin,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  west  of 
the  Nervi:  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  northerly 
people  in  all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them 
txtremi  hominum  {JEn.,  viii.,  727).  They  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  opposite  Britain,  and  at  tbe  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  Gaul  and 
Britain,  which  is  hence  sometimes  called  Pre- 
turn  Morinorum  or  Morinum.  They  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people.  Their  country  was  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  marshes.  Their  princi- 
pal town  was  Gbsoriacom. 

[MoHrrAsotrs,  brother  of  Cavarinus,  king  of 
the  Senones  at  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.] 

MobIus  (Muptof),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Cephisus,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Thurion,  near  CbssronSa, 

Mobmo  (Mop/iu,  also  Mopp>Xv«c<7,  MopuoXvK- 
tlov),  a  female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks 
used  to  frighten  children. 

Mobpheos  (Mop^evr),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the 
fashioner  or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or 
formed  the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the 
sleeper. 

Mobs,  called  Thanatos  (Qivarot)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  po- 
ems Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divin- 
ity, though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of 
Sleep,  together  with  whom  he  carries  tbe  body 
of  Sarpedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  tbe  coun- 
try of  the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  son  of 
Night  and  a  brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and 
Death  and  Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes 
upon  the  stage,  he  appears  as  an  austere  priest 
of  Hades  in  a  dark  robe  and  with  the  sacrificial 
sword,  with  which  be  cuts  off  a  lock  of  a  dying 
person,  and  devotes  it  to  the  lower  world.  On 
the  whole,  later  poets  describe  Death  as  a  sad 
or  terrific  being  (Horat.,  Cam.,  i.,  4, 18 ;  St., 
6S6 
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it,  1,  57) ;  but  the  best  artists  of  the  Greeks, 
avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be  displeasing, 
abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them  by  the 
poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
Night  was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black 
and  the  other  white ;  and  at  Sparta  there  wet* 
Btatues  of  both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were 
usually  represented  as  slumbering  youths,  or  as 
genii  with  torches  turned  upside  down.  There 
are  traces  of  sacrifices  having  been  offered 
to  Death,  but  no  temples  are  mentioned  any 
where. 

[Mobsimos  (Mopai/tof),  son  of  Philocles,  and 
brother  of  Melantbius,  a  tragic  poet,  who,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  was  made  tbe  object  of  tbe 
bitterest  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  on  account 
of  both  his  doll  and  lifeless  poetry  and  bis  de- 
based character.] 

Moetohus  (M6pvx<K)<  a  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

[Morts  (Hipvt),  son  of  Hippotion,  a  Phrygi- 
an, slain  by  Meriones  at  the  siege  of  Troy.] 

Mosa  (now  Moot  or  Meute),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flows  first  northeast  and 
then  northwest,  and  falls  into  the  Vahalis  or 
western  branoh  of  the  Rhine. 

Moscha  (Wldox* :  now  Mutcat),  an  important 
sea-port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  northwest  of  Syagrus,  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  the  peninsula  (now  Rat  el-Had); 
a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  between  India 
and  Arabia. 

Moschi  (MoggM),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory (4  Mooxucq,  Moschorum  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  southern  part  of  Colchis,  but,  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  divided  between  Col- 
chis, Iberia,  and  Armenia. 

MoschTci  Mohtes  or  -lens  Moxs  [ra  Moox<- 
*d  tpt) :  now  Mttjidi),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending sooth  and  southwest  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  that  of  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  forming  the  boundary  between  Colchis 
and  Iberia:  named  after  the  Moschi,  who  dwelt 
among  them.  Though  lofty,  they  were  well 
wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their  lower  slopes 
were  planted  with  vines. 

MoecmoK  QAooxUn),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise  « On  Female 
Diseases,"  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vienn.,  1798. 

Moschus  (Mfogof),  of  Syracuse,  a  gramma- 
rian and  buoolic  poet,  lived  about  B.C.  880. 
Suidas  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aris- 
tarchus.  According  to  this  statement,  bis  date 
ought  to  be  placed  later;  but  he  calls  himself  a 
pupil  of  Bion  in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Fid.  Bion.  There  are 
four  of  his  idyls  extant  He  writes  with  ele- 
gance and  liveliness;  but  he  is  inferior  to  Bios, 
and  comes  still  further  behind  Theocritus.  His 
style  labors  under  an  excess  of  polish  and  or- 
nament. For  editions,  vid.  Bion,  [and  add,  by 
Hermann,  Leipzig,  1849.] 

Mosella  (now  Motel  or  Mctellt),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  flows 
northeast  through  the  territories  of  the  Treviri, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Confluents*  (mrw 
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CeUenz)  This  river  forms  the  subject  of  a  de- 
scriptive poem  by  Ausonius. 

Mostrni  (t/looTT/vol,  Mdurtvo,  Mowmfvi",  MtXJ- 
Tt/vv),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyroanian  plain, 
southeast  of  Thyatira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  A.D.  17.    Its  coins  are  numerous. 

Mosrcm.tTB.     Vid.  Lbmmob. 

Mostngbci  (Mootfixxxoi,  MoaavvoiKot),  or  Mo- 
im  or  Mossyhi  (tioowol,  Moaavvol),  a  people 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus, 
east  of  the  Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus, 
celebrated  for  their  warlike  spirit  and  savage 
customs,  which  are  described  by  Xenophon 
(Anai .,  it.,  4;  v.,  4).  Their  name  was  derived 
from  the  conical  wooden  houses  in  which  they 
dwelt.  Their  government  was  very  curious : 
a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly  guarded  in 
a  boose  higher  than  the  rest,  and  maintained  at 
the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  he  displeased 
the  commons,  they  literally  stopped  the  sup- 
plies, and  starved  him  to  death. 

MoTHomt.     Vid.  Mhthonb. 

Motuca  (Morovxa:  Mutycensis:  now  Modi- 
<•),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  west  of  the 
promontory  Pacbynus  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  River  Motychanus  (now  Fiume  di  Sagtua). 
Since  both  Cicero  and  Pliny  call  the  inhabit- 
ants Maty  censes,  it  is  probable  that  Mutyca  is 
the  more  correct  form  of  the  name.  This  town 
must  not  be  confounded  with*  the  more  cele- 
brated Motya. 

Motya  (More? :  Morvaioc),  an  ancient  town 
in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small 
island  (now  Jtola  di  Mezzo)  only  six  stadia  from 
the  coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
mole.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
territory  of  the  Elymi.  It  possessed  a  good 
harbor,  and  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Sicily.  It  afterward  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
from  them  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
finally  captured  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
HimUeo,  who  transplanted  all  its  inhabitants  to 
the  town  of  Lilybsum,  which  he  bad  founded 
is  its  neighborhood  B.C.,  497.  From  this  time 
it  disappears  from  history. 

Motycbanus.     Vid.  Motuoa. 

Mucia,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucius  Sctevola,  the 
augur,  consul  B.C.  96,  was  married  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Cneius  and 
Sextos,  and  a  daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  di- 
vorced by  Porapey  in  68.  She  next  married  M. 
jEmilius  Scaurus,  a  step-son  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  In  39  Mucia  went  to  Sicily  to  mediate 
between  her  son  Sextos  Pompey  and  Augustus. 
She  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  31.  Augustas  treated  ber  with  great  re- 
spect 

Mucianus.  1.  P.  Liomlus  Crassus  Diyzs 
Muoiamus,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucins  Screvola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.C.  131,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
■ontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer. — 2.  Licihius  Mucia- 
nus, three  times  consul,  in  A.D.  52,  70,  and  76. 
On  Nero's  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  he  rendered 
aid  to  Vespasian  when  the  latter  re- 
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solved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucia- 
nus set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius ;  bnt 
the  Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Anto- 
nius  Primus  {vid.  Primus),  before  Mucianus  en- 
tered Italy.  Antonius,  however,  had  to  sur- 
render all  power  into  the  bands  of  Mucianus, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucia- 
nus was  an  orator  and  a  historian.  His  pow 
era  of  oratory  are  greatly  praised  by  Tacitus 
He  made  a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  the  re- 
publican period,  which  he  published  in  eleven 
books  of  Acta  and  three  of  EpiitoUe.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  history  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  chiefly  of  tbe  East. 

Mucins  ScsvSla.     Vid.  Soasvola. 

Muoilla  (Mugillanus),  a  town  in  Latium,  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  prob- 
ably derived  their  name  Mugillanus. 

MclcIbbb,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  prop- 
erty of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their 
pursuits.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin 
poets. 

[Muuus  (Motttior).  1.  Son-in-law  of  Augeas, 
and  husband  of  Agamede,  slain  by  Nestor. — 2. 
Name  of  two  noble  Trojans,  of  whom  one  was 
slain  by  Patroclns,  the  other  by  Achilles.— 3. 
Herald  and  attendant  of  the  suitor  Ampbino- 
mus  of  Dulichinm.] 

Mulucha,  Malta,  or  MolSchath  (Motto;rad; 
now  Wad  el  Muhoia,  or  Mohalou,  or  Sourb-ou- 
Herb),  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in 
the  Atlas,  and  flowing  north  by  east  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mclitlah,  has  been  successively  the 
boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  the  Masaae- 
sylii,  Mauretania  and  Numidia,  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauretania  Ctesarienais,  Morocco 
and  Algier.    Compare  Mauritania. 

MummIus.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
187,  and  praetor  177. — 2.  L.,  sumamed  Achai- 
cus,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  164,  when  be 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  farther  Spain 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Acha- 
icus  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
After  defeating  the  army  of  the  Achaean  league 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corintr 
without  opposition.  The  city  was  burned,  razed 
and  abandoned  to  pillage ;  the  native  Corinth- 
ians were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  rarest  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art  were  given  up  to  the 
rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror.  Polybius 
the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing  at 
draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Bacchua 
(Dionysus)  by  Aristides;  and  Mummius  him 
self  was  so  unconscious  of  the  real  value  of 
his  prize,  that  he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  paint 
ing,  sculpture,  and  carving  to  the  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  exacted  securities  from  the  masters 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  the  remainder  to  Italy 
to  replace  by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statue 
lost  or  injured  in  the  passage.  He  remained  in 
Greece  during  the  greater  part  of  145  witw  the 
title  of  proconsul.  He  arranged  the  fiscal  and 
municipal  constitution  of  the  newly-acquired 
province,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  provincials  by  his  integrity,  justice,  and 
equanimity.    He  triumphed  in  145.     He  was 
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censor  in  142  with  Scipio  Africanue  the  youn- 
ger. The  political  opinions  of  Mummius  in- 
clined  to  the  popular  side. — 3.  Sr.,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Corinth  in 
140-145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinions  Spurius 
was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  was  a 
high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and  satir- 
ical epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's  age, 
and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterward  cultivated  so  successfully. 

MdnatIos  Plancos.     Vid.  Plancos. 

Munda.  1.  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  two  battles 
fought  in  its  neighborhood,  the  victory  of  Cn. 
Scipio  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  316,  and 
the  important  victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the 
sons  of  Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen 
into  decay  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
Bite  of  the  ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  village  of  Mania.,  southwest  of 
Malaga ;  but  Munda  was  more  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cordova,  and  there  are  ruins 
of  ancient  walls  and  towers  between  Martos, 
Alcandete,  Espejo,  and  Baena  which  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  remains  of  Munda. — 2.  A 
river.     Vid.  Momu. 

MdntchIa  (Motivti^i'a),  a  hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbor  of  Munychia,  one  of  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  forti- 
fied by  Tbemistocles.  The  names  of  these 
three  harbors  were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia. 
The  last  was  the  smallest  and  the  most  easter- 
ly of  the  three,  and  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Pkanari:  Zea  was  situated  between  Piraeus  and 
Munychia.  Most  topographers  have  erroneous- 
ly supposed  Pkanari  to  be  Pbaleron,  and  Zea  to 
be  Munychia.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Munychia  was  very  narrow,  and  conld  be  closed 
by  a  chain.  The  hill  of  Munychia  contained 
several  public  buildings.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  (1  )  A  temple  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis) Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge :  (2.)  The 
Bendideum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Ar- 
temis Bendis,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of 
the  Bendidea  was  celebrated :  (3.)  The  theatre 
on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  hill,  in  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  sometimes 
held. 

MuroIa,  Mortka,  or  McrtIa,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myrtut,  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness 
of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient 
times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  the  front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine. 

Murcos,  L.  StatIcs,  was  Caesar's  legatus 
B.C.  48,  and  praetor  46.  He  went  into  Syria 
after  his  year  of  office  expired ;  and  after  Cae- 
sar's death  became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
republican  party.  Cassius  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  fleet.  After  the  ruin  of  the  republi- 
can party  at  Philippi  in  42,  Murcus  went  over 
to  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily,  Here  he  was  as- 
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sassinated  by  Pompey's  order  at  the  instigation 
of  his  frsedman  Menas,  to  whom  Murcus  had 
borne  himself  loftily. 

Mubkna,  Liciirfoe.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  wav  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mo- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  for 
the  lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (viva- 
ria)  for  them.  1.  P.,  a  man  of  some  literary 
knowledge,  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marios 
and  Sulla,  B.C.  83.-2.  L.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the 
Mithradatic  war.  After  Sulla  had  made  peace 
with  Mithradates  (84),  Murena  was  left  as  pro- 
praetor in  Asia.  Anxious  for  distinction,  Mure- 
na sought  a  quarrel  with  Mithradates ;  and  after 
carrying  on  the  war  for  two  years,  was  at  length 
compelled  by  the  strict  orders  of  Sulla  to  stop 
hostilities.  Vid.  p.  520,  a.  Murena  returned 
to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in  81.  He  proba- 
bly died  soon  after. — 3.  L.,  son  of  the  last, 
served  under  his  father  in  the  second  Mithra- 
datic war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  third 
Mithradatic  war.  In  66  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Servras 
Sulpicius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  Murena  for  bribery  («m- 
bitut),  and  he  was  supported  in  the  matter  by 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  the  younger.  Murena  was  defended 
by  Q.  Hortensius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was 
then  consul,  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The 
speech  of  Cicero,  which  is  extant,  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  orator 
handled  his  subject  skillfully,  by  making  merry 
with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the  law- 
yers, to  which  class  Sulpicius  belonged,  and 
with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to  whxa  sect 
Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena  was  ac- 
quitted, and  was  consul  in  the  following  year, 
62. — 4.  A.  Terrntius  Vario  Murrva,  probably 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by  A.  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  according 
to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Pro- 
culeius,  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  a  share  of  his  own  property.  This  Procu- 
leius  is  called  the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we 
take  the  words  of  Horace  literally  (Corn.,  ii~, 
3),  Proculeius  had  more  than  one  brother.  It 
is  conjectured  that  this  Proculeius  was  a  son 
of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who  had  been  adopted 
by  one  Proculeius.  This  would  make  Procu- 
leius the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  common 
enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  (fraterpatruelis  and/rater). 
In  26  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (now  Aula)  in 
their  territory.  He  was  consul  suffectns  in  23. 
In  33  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of 
Proculeius  and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena. 
Horace  (Carm.,  ii.,  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the 
name  of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give 
him  some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in 
his  speech  and  conduct 

MdroantIa.  1.  Vid.  MoROAjmuv. — 3.  A 
town  in  Samniura  of  uncertain  site. 

Muaois,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
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frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on- the  road  from 
Aeci  to  Malaga. 

Moriddnom  or  MoRiDnifUM  (now  Dorchester), 
called  Dunidh  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the 
Dnrotriges  in  the  south  of  Britain.  At  Dorches- 
ter there  are  remains  of  the  walls  and  the  am- 
ohhbeatre  of  the  ancient  town. 

[Mhbrands,  a  companion  of  Turnus,  slain  by 
/Eneas  in  Italy.] 

Morsa  or  MoasU  (now  Etteck,  capital  of  Sla- 
vonian an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior, 
situated  on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Mag- 
nentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius  II.,  A.D. 
351. 

Morsella,  or  Morsa  Minor,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia Inferior,  only  ten  miles  west  of  the  great 
Morsa. 

Mot,  Dccivs.     Vid.  Decius. 

Musa,  Antonius,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Euphorbus,  the  physician  to 
King  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  He  bad  been  originally  a 
slave.  When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and 
had  been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and 
treatment,  B.C.  23,  Antonius  Musa  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  health  by  means  of  cold 
bathing  and  cooling  drinks,  for  which  service 
he  received  from  Augustus  and  the  senate  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  permission  fb  wear 
a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a  statue  erected  in  bis 
honor  near  that  of  ^Esculapius  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
(Epitt ,  L,  15,  3),  but  failed  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died  under  his 
care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of  Au- 
gustus, 23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen, 
but  of  which  nothing  except  a  few  fragments 
remain.  There  are,  however,  two  short  Latin 
medical  works  ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but 
these  are  universally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Mom  or  Mdza  (Movoa,  Moufa  :  now  probably 
Houskid,  north  of  Mokha),  a  celebrated  port  of 
Arabia  Felix,  on  the  western  coast,  near  its 
southern  extremity,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Strait* 
of  Bab-cl-Mandeb. 

IAvsm  {ttoiaat),  the  Muses,  were,  according 
to  toe  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses 
of  song,  and,  according  to  later  notions,  divini- 
ties presiding  over  the  different  kinds  of  poetry, 
and  over  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  were 
originally  regarded  as  the  nymphs  of  inspiring 
wells,  near  which  they  were  worshipped,  ana 
they  bore  different  names  in  different  places, 
nntil  the  Thraco-Bceotian  worship  of  the  nine 
Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  ultimately  became  generally  estab- 
lished. I.  Genealogy  of  the  Muse:  The  most 
common  notion  was  that  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born 
in  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Some 
call  them  the  daughters  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Gsa),  and  others  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  or  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Plnsia,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Moneta, 
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probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne  or 
Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemonides,  or 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of 
^Ether  and  Terra  (Gsea).— 2.  Number  of  the  Mu- 
ses. Originally  there  were  three  Muses  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Helieon  in  Boeotia,  namely, 
Melete  (meditation),  Mneme  (memory),  and  Aoide 
(song).  Three  Muses  also  were  recognised  at 
Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of  four  Mu- 
ses, viz.,  Thelxinoe  (the  heart  delighting),  Aoide 
(song),  Arche  (beginning),  and  Melete.  Some 
accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters  of 
Pierus,  mention  seven  Muses,  viz.,  rfilo,  Tri- 
tone,  Asopo,  Heptapora,  Achelois,  Tipoplo,  and 
Rhodia ;  and  others,  lastly,  mention  eight,  which 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  recognized 
at. Athens.  At  length,  however,  the  number 
nine  became  established  throughout  all  Greece. 
Homer  sometimes  mentions  Musa  only  in  the 
singular,  and  sometimes  Musa;  in  the  plural,  and 
once  only  he  speaks  of  nine  Muses,  though  with- 
out mentioning  any  of  their  names.  Hesiod  is 
the  first  who  states  the  names  of  all  the  nine, 
and  these  nine  names  became  the  usual  ones. 
Tbey  are  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene, 
Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polymnia  or  Polyhymnia, 
Urania,  and  Calliope. — 3.  Nature  and  character 
of  the  Muses.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are  the 
goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in  Olym 
pus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at  the 
repast  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of 
sone.  The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of 
the  Muse  or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
actually  believed  in  their  being  inspired  by  the 
goddesses ;  but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of 
the  Muses  was  a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the 
early  poets.  Tbamyris,  who  presumed  to  excel 
the  Muses,  was  deprived  by  them  of  the  gift 
tbey  bad  bestowed  on  him,  and  punished  with 
blindness.  The  Sirens,  wbo  likewise  ventured 
upon  a  contest  with  them,  were  deprived  of  the 
feathers  of  their  wings,  and  the  Muses  put  them 
on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments.  The  nine 
daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival  the 
Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their 
disciples  or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son 
of  Amphimarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  or  Terpsichore ;  Hyacinthus  a  son  of 
Pierus  and  Clio ;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or 
Clio,  and  Tbamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and 
a  few  others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses 
are  described  as  mothers ;  but  the  more  gener- 
al idea  was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were 
virgin  divinities.  Being'  goddesses  of  song, 
tbey  were  naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  who,  like  them,  instructs  the 
bards,  and  is  mentioned  along  with  them  even 
by  Homer.  In  later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  Muses,  for  he 
is  described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  by  the  surname  Musagele*  (Movoayr t  r/(). 
A  further  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mum* 
is  their  prophetic  power,  which  belongs  to  them, 
partly  because  they  were  regarded  as  inspiring 
nymphs,  and  partly  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi.    Hence  thev 
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nistructed,  for  example,  Aristams  in  the  art  of  | 
prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell  on 
Mount  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated  i 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  dramatic  poetry, 
and  hence  they  are  described  as  the  compan- 
ions, playmates,  or  nurses  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus). The  worship  of  the  Muses  points  origi- 
nally to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mount  Olym- 
pus, whence  it  was  introduced  into  Bceotia ;  and 
the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  north,  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  south.  Near  Mount 
Helicon,  Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to  hare 
offered  the  first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same 
place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statues, 
the  sacred  wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and 
on  Mount  Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with 
Helicon,  tbere  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Mu- 
ses. Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  nine  Muses,  from  Thrace  to  Thespite,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  There  they  had  a  tem- 
ple and  statues,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated  a 
solemn  festival  of  the  Moses  on  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Musea.  Mount  Parnassus  was  likewise 
sacred  to  them,  with  the  Castalian  spring,  near 
which  they  had  a  temple.  The  sacrifices  offer- 
ed to  the  Moses  consisted  of  libations  of  water 
or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The  various  surnames 
by  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  places  wbich 
were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they  were 
worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  Representations  of 
the  Muse*  in  works  of  art.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Moses,  and  their 
attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the 
flute,  the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.  Later  artists 
gave  to  each  of  the  nine  sisters  different  attri- 
butes as  well  as  different  attitudes.  1.  CalUdpe, 
the  Muse  of  epie  poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll  of  paper ; 
3.  Clio,  the  Muse  of  history,  appears  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  with  an  open  roll  of  paper,  or  an  open 
chest  of  books ;  8.  Euterpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  flute ;  4.  Melpominc,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy,  with  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Hercu- 
les, or  a  sword ;  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus  ;  5. 
Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  choral  dance  and  song, 
appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum ;  6.  Era- 
to, the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ;  7. 1'olymnia 
or  Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
usually  appears  without  any  attribute,  in  a  pen- 
sive or  meditating  attitude ;  8.  Urania,  the  Muse 
of  astronomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a  globe ; 
9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of  merry  or 
idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic 'mask,  a 
shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Some- 
times the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their 
heads,  alluding  to  their  contest  witb  the  Sirens. 
Muubds  (Uovoaloc).  1.  A  semi-mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus,  and 
Pamphus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of 
various  poetical  compositions,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Ceres  (Demeter) 
at  Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  represented 
him  as  presiding  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He 
was  reputed  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidat,  being  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene. 
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In  other  variations  of  the  myth  h*  was  teas  def- 
initely called  a  Thraciao.  According  to  other 
legends,  he  was  the  son  of  Orpheus,  of  whom 
he  was  generally  considered  as  the  imitator  and 
disciple.  Some  accounts  gave  him  a  wife  De 
ioce  and  a  son  Eumolpus.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus  bore  that  name 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Muse  us  was 
buried.  Among  the  numerous  compositions  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  ancients,  the  most  cele- 
brated were  bis  Oracles.  Onomacritus,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  made  it  bis  business 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Musatus,  and  was  banished 
by  Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection 
oracles  of  bis  own  making. — 8.  A  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  poem  is  a  late  production. 
Some  critics  suppose  that  the  author  did  not 
live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  oar  era. 
Edited  by  Fassow,  Lips.,  1810 ;  and  by  Schao- 
fer,  Lips.,  1885. 

MusaoCtss.     Vid.  Mosje. 

MusohIvs  Huron,  C,  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and 
was  banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Gyaroe 
in  A.D.  66,  tinder  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespa- 
sian, "as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome 
when  the  other  philosophers  were  banished 
from  the  city.  Musonius  wrote  various  philo- 
sophical works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Mcsti  (Uoiorv),  a  town  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  River  Bagradas, 
on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria. 
Here  Regulus  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Mutrul,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtba  and  Adher- 
bal.    It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Rubhioa- 

T0S. 

[Motilvm,  a  fortified  place  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  between  the  rivers  Gabellus  and  Scul 
tenna,  answering  probably  to  the  modern  Me 
delo.J 

Mdtilds,  C.  PapIos,  one  of  the  principal  Sam- 
nite  generals  in  the  Manic  war,  B.C.  90-89. 

MutIna  (Mutinensis :  now  Modena).  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cispadasa,  on  the  high 
road  from  Mediolanura  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first 

Slace  which  the  Romans  took  away  from  the 
ioii.  It  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Becond  Punio  war  (B.C.  818)  under  the  name 
of  Molina,  as  a  fortified  place  inhabited  by  tbe 
Romans;  but  it  was  not  till  188  that  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Motina  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after  Cesar's 
death.  Decimua  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by 
M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43 ; 
and  under  its  walls  tbe  battles  were  fought  in 
which  tbe  consuls  Hirtins  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  Belium  Mutt- 
nenst.  The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Mntina. 

[Mctinib  (Movrivaf,  or  MvrnSraf,  Polyb.),  a 
Lybio- Phoenician,  an  active  and  able  officer  at 
Hannibal,  selected  by  him  to  take  command  is 
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Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates.  Heprov- 
ed  a  source  of  peat  annoyance  to  the  Romans, 
and  battled  all  their  efforts  to  capture  or  subdue 
him ;  bat  at  length,  having  been  superseded 
through  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  he  betrayed 
Agrigentom  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  bestowed  other  honors  on  him.] 

Mtrruirus  or  Mutintts,  was  among  the  Ro- 
mans the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
powerful  averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  eril  that 
resulted  from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 

[Mottca.     Vid.  Motdca.] 

[Moztsis  (Movfipi'r  or  MaiCavptc :  now  Mird- 
jan),  a  port  of  the  district  Limyrica,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  five  hundred 
stadia  (fifty  geographical  miles)  east  of  Tyndis, 
where  vessels  usually  landed.] 

My cIls  (HtwaJti; :  now  Stmtttn),  a  mountain 
in  the  south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
the  month  of  the  Meander.  It  forms  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Mount  Messogis,  and  runs  far 
oat  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Samoa,  forming  a 
sharp  promontory,  which  was  called  Mycale  or 
Trogflram  (TpoylTuov,  TpoyiJuov :  now  Cap*  S. 
Morta).  This  cape  and  the  southeast  promon- 
tory of  Samoa  (Posidonium)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  two  tongues  of  land  are  separat- 
ed by  a  strait  only  seven  stadia  (little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile)  in  width,  which  is  re- 
nowned in  Greek  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Persian  fleet  by  Leo- 
tychides  and  Xanthippns,  B.C.  479.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the 
great  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Panionio  festival 
and  Amphictyony. 

Mycilhsus  {UvxaXijoadt :  JivxaMjoaiot),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Boeotia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Aulis  to  Thebes.  In  B.C.  413  some  Thracian 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and 
sacked  the  town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants. 
From  this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  who  was 
hence  surnamed  Mycalessia, 

Mtckna,  sometimes  Mycins  (Mvitijvai,  Mv- 
aiW  '•  MvKi}valo( :  now  Kartata),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Argos,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  and  is  hence  described  by  Homer 
as  "  in  a  recess  (jivxv)  of  the  Argive  land :" 
hence  the  etymology  of  the  name.  Mycenae  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  was 
subsequently  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pe- 
lopklae.  During  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  it 
was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece, 
bat  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance.. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  B.C.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ar- 
rives, whose  hatred  the  My cenaeans  are  said  to 
nave  incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Per- 
sian war  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause.  The 
massive  walla  of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Argives ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  abandon  their 
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town.  They  effected  their  escape  without  a 
surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some  at  Cleonae, 
some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Macedonia.  My- 
cenae was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives  and 
was  never  rebuilt ;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  hi  all  Greece.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  subterranean  vault, 
commonly  called  the  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  but 
which  was  more  probably  a  sepulchre,  and  the 
Gate  of  Lions,  so  called  from  two  lions  sculp- 
tured over  the  gate. 

Mycins  (Mu*iji>i7),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  My- 
cent)  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name : 
the  true  etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

MvcmtNoa  or  MechbkInoi  (Mv«apta>Of,  Mtje- 

Stvot),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
is  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  con- 
duct formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  being  as. mild  and  just  as  theirs 
had  been  tyrannical.  On  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter, he  placed  her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body 
of  a  wooden  cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
at  Sals  in  bis  time.  We  further  hear  of  My- 
cerinus  that,  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
should  die  at  the  end  of  six  years,  because  he 
had  been  a  gentle  ruler  and  had  not  wreaked 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  revelry,  and  strove  to  double  his 
allotted  time  by  turning  night  into  day.  He 
began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it 
was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than  those  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 

[Myelins  (Mu^df),  a  harbor  in  the  east  of 
Phocis,  on  the  Crisseean  Gulf,  probably  the  mod- 
ern Zaiitza] 

[Myci  (Mv«of)>  a  people  of  Asia,  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.] 

Mvcfliros  (Mtkovof :  Mwrfvtof :  now  Mycano), 
a  small  island  in  the  JDgean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Tenos  and  east  of  Delos, 
never  attained  any  importance  in  history,  but  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 
The  island  was  poor  and  unproductive,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  rapacious.  It  contained  two 
towns,  a  promontory  called  PhorUa,  and  a 
mountain  named  Dmuutut.  The  large  num- 
ber of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. 

[Mvdon  (MuiJuk).  1 .  Son  of  Atymnius,  char- 
ioteer of  Pylaemenes,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Antilochos.— 2.  Another  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

[MticfhokItcs  Nomos  (Mvtitfoptrri;  voftof), 
a  tract  of  Lower  Egypt,  opposite  the  city  of 
Bubastis,  on  an  island,  and  probably  so  called 
from  a  city  Myecpboris.] 

M vodon  (tlvyiav).  1 .  Son  of  Acmon,  a  Phryg- 
ian king,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  tbe  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a  son  Conebus,  who  is  hence 
called  Mygdonidt>—[%.  King  of  the  Bebryoians, 
brother  of  Amyous,  slain  by  Hercules  when  oa 
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his  expedition  after  the  girdle  of  the  Amazon 
Hippolyte] 

Mvod6nia  (Mvyiovla:  Wvydovtt).  1.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula. 
Its  people  were  of  Thracian  origin. — 2.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  coast,  in  the  east  of  Mysia  and 
the  west  of  Bithyoia,  named-after  the  Thracian 
people  Mygdones,  who  formed  a  settlement 
here,  but  were  afterward  subdued  by  the  Bi- 
tbyni. — 3.  The  northeastern  district  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Mount  Masius  and  the  Chabo- 
ras,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemosia 
( 'AvBepovoia).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first 
introduced  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  :  in 
the  passage  of  Xenophon  (Anab.,  iv.,  3),  some- 
times cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  read- 
ing is  MapSdvtoi,  not  Mvydavtoi. 

[Mygdomcs  (Muroowof  :  now  probably  Jakh- 
jaihah),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Chaboras, 
flowing  by  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Vid.  Abobbhas.  ] 

Myia  (Mvta),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona.  A  let- 
ter, addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant 
under  ber  name. 

Myl^  (HvXal :  Mtp^aiof ,  Hvldtrvf ).  1 .  (Now 
Mclazzo),  a  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory running  out  far  into  the  sea,  with  a  harbor 
and  a  citadel.  It  was  founded  by  Zancle  (Mes- 
aana),  and  continued  subject  to  the  latter  city. 
It  was  off  Mylce  that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.C.  36.— 8.  A  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  Magnesia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Mylasa  or  Mylasia  (rd  KvXaaa,  Mifcuroa  : 
MvXaatif :  now  Melatto,  ruins),  a  very  ancient 
and  flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  eighty 
stadia  (eight  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast 
at  the  Gulf  of  Iassus,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  and 
at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  rock  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  which  furnished  the  material  for  the 
splendid  temples  and  other  public  buildings  of 
the  city.  The  most  important  of  these  build- 
ings was  the  great  national  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Carina  or  Oaagon.  Vid.  Caria.  Mylasa 
was  the  birth-place  and  capital  of  Hkcatomnos. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroy- 
ed by  Labienus.  Its  remains  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  supposed  to  have  been  fonnd  on  the 
rock  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Myndos  (Mvvdof :  Hivtiiof  :  now  probably 
Port  Ghtmuhlu,  ruins),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  set- 
tlers from  Trcezene,  probably  on  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  which  continued  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  Paleemyndus.  Myn- 
dus  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapo- 
lis,  bat  never  became  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance. 

[Myites  (MtSw),  son  of  Euenus  of  Lyrnessus, 
husband  of  Briseis,  slain  by  Achilles,  who  car- 
ried off  captive  his  beautiful  widow,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Agamem- 
non.] 
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Myon  or  MySrTa  (Mvuv,  UvovCa :  Mwo»e*rV 
a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozohe.  situated  on  a  con- 
siderable height  thirty  stadia  from  Amphissa, 
and  in  one  of  the  passes  which  led  from  .£ tolia 
into  Phoois.  *» 

Myonmesos  (Mui5vvi7<TO<r  r  now  Cafe  Hyp*ili\ 
a  promontory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  little 
island  of  the  same  name,  south  of  Teos  and 
west  of  Lebedus,  and  forming  the  northern 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephesus.  Here  the 
Romans,  under  the  praetor  L.  yEmilius,  gained 
a  great  naval  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
B.C.  190. 

Mf  os  Hoe mos  (<5  Mvdf  HpffK,  i.  e.,  Mmtte-part, 
or,  as  others  render  it,  MtucU-port,  for  ttvf  is 
also  the  Greek  for  mutcle,  and  this  shell-fish  is 
very  common  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea),  afterward  Ver-ebis  Pobtds  ('A^podi'riK 
6pfu>c),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  six  or  seven 
days'  journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best 
modern  geographers  identify  the  port  with  Kot- 
lek  (latitude  36°  1C),  which  is  still  an  import- 
ant port  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  caravan  to  Mecca.  Kotteir 
lies  dne  east  of  Coptos,  and  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  valley,  which  contains  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  and  which  still  forms  the  route  of 
the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of  Abu- 
Shaar,  near  Kosseir,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Myos  Hormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a 
degree  further  north,  in  latitude  27°  IV,  oppo- 
site the  Jaffatinc  islands. 

Myka  or  Mybok  (rd  and  17  Uvpa,  17  Mvpuw : 
Uvpevc :  now  Mvra,  Grk.,  Dembre,  Turk.,  ruins), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the 
later  Roman  empire,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  built  on  a  rock'  twenty  stadia  (two  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  p-irt 
called  Andriaca  ('AvSpuui).  St.  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned  {Acts, 
xxvii.,  6,  6)  affords  incidental  proof  that  the 
place  was  then  an  important  sea-port.  There 
are  still  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city,  in  great 
part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

[Myrcinus  (Mv/Mipof),  a  small  city  and  for- 
tress of  Thrace,  on  the  Strymon,  founded  by 
the  Milesian  Histiseus,  with  the  consent  of  Da- 
rius, as  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  in 
these  regions :  it  fell,  however,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Edoni,  who  made  it  their  capital  and  the 
residence  of  their  princes.] 

Mybiakdrds  (Mt/plavdpof),  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  a  day's  journey  from  the  CQiciao 
Gates.  It  probably  stood  a  little  south  of  Alex- 
andra, at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins.  He- 
rodotus calls  the  Gulf  of  Issus  i  HapiavSucof 
k6X«o(,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  this 
place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

Mybicus  (Mvpucovf),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Troas,  opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Mybina  (17  Mvplva,  or  Mtipiva,  Mvpjwa,  Mv- 
pivv  :  Mvptvalof).  1.  (Now  Sandarlik  ?),  a  very 
ancient  and  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mysia,  founded,  according  to  myth- 
ical tradition,  by  Myrinus  or  by  the  Amazon 
Myrina,  and  colonized  by  the  iEolians,  of  whose 
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confederacy  it  formed  a  member.  It  wis  also 
called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
Sebastopolis :  it  was  made  by  the  Romans  a 
dvitoM  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
under  Tiberias  and  Trajan,  bnt  each  time  re- 
built. It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  epigram- 
matic poet  Agathias. — 2.  Vid.  Llanos. 

[Mykina  (Uvptva),  an  Amazon,  said  to  have 
given  name  to  the  city  Myrina,  No.  1 :  she  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (il.,  814).] 

Myrlba  (tiipXeta  :  T&vpXeawt :  ruins  at  Ama- 
poU,  a  little  distance  inland  from  Mudttiith),  a 
city  of  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by 
the  Colopbonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias 
I.,  who  called  it  Apamea  after  hie  wife.  The 
Romans  colonized  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus. 

MyrmecIdes  (iivp/aiKUiif),  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  geoerally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his 
works.  Vid.  Callicrates.  His  works  in  ivory 
are  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen 
without  placing  them  on  black  hair. 

Myimeciom  (MvftpjjKtov),  a  Scythian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  sit- 
uated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the 
Achilleum  in  Asia. 

Myrmidon  (ilvp/u&ov),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
and  Eurymedusa,  daughter  of  Clitos,  whom  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  deceived  in  the  disguise  of  an  ant. 
Her  son  was  for  this  reason  called  Myrmidon 
(from  /mpf"lf>  an  ant)>  an0-  was  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Tnessaly.  He 
was  married  to  Pisidice,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Antiphus  and  Actor. 

MtkmIdones  (Uvpfiidivec),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  inThessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over, 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island 
of  JSgina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus 
into  Tbessaly ;  but  modern  critics,  on  the  con- 
trary, suppose  that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  JSgina.  The  Myrmidones 
disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period.  The 
ancients  derived  their  name  either  from  a  myth- 
ical ancestor  Myrmidon,  or  from  the  ants  (jivp- 
fiff«r)  in  iEgina,  which  were  fabled  to  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  men  in  the  time  of 
iEacus.     Vid.  jEacos. 

[Myro  (iivpu).     Vid.  Mcero.] 

Mtron  (Itipuv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
father  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  B.C.  648.-2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and 
also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Eleu- 
therte,  in  Bceotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  call- 
ed an  Athenian,  because  Eleuthere  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Polycletus,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  He  flourished  about  431,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
been  his  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Not  content  with  the  human  figure 
in  its  most  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes, 
he  directed  his  art  toward  various  other  ani- 
mals, and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  great 
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artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works  were  near, 
ly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
statues  were  his  Ditcobohu  and  his  Cow.  Of 
his  Ditcobohu  there  are  several  marble  copies  in 
existence.  It  is  true  that  we  can  not  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita- 
tions of  it ;  but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
tbe  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  mar- 
ble copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to 
put  the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of 
these  copies  we  possess  one  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
found  in  the  grounds  of  Hadrian's  Tiburtine 
Villa  in  1791.  The  Cow  of  Myron  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  It  was 
celebrated  in  many  -popular  verses,  and  tbe 
Greek  Anthology  still  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-six  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow  was  rep- 
resented as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was  placed 
on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  no  longer  there;  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius — 3.  Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  histor- 
ical account  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  proba- 
bly lived  not  earlier  than  the  third  century  B.C 

MtronIdes  (MvpuWtfyr),  a  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful Athenian  general.  In  B.C.  457  he  de- 
feated the  Corinthians  who  had  invaded  Me- 
garis,  and  in  466  he  defeated  the  Boeotians  at 
CEnopbyta. 

Myrrh  a  (MtijJpa)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Cin- 
yras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details,  vtJ 
Adonis. 

MvbrbinSs  (Mtt/j^ivoff :  Mv/ij&iyofotof),  a  d< . 
mus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  a  little  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Cynosura.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  hero  Colaenus,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  Colaenis. 

MyrsIlds  (Uvpcikoc).  1.  Vid.  Candaoles. — 
2.  A  Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date, 
a  native  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Diooysius  of 
Halicarnassus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  account 
of  the  Pelasgians. 

MyrsInvs.     Vid.  Myetcntium. 

MvbtIlis,  a  town  of  tbe  Turdetani,  on  the 
Anas  in  Lusitania,  possessing  tbe  Jus  Latii. 

MyrtIlos  (MvpHhx),  son  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  Cleobule,  Clytia,  Phaetbusa,  or  Myrto. 
He  was  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Elis,  whom  he  betrayed  when  Pelops  contend- 
ed with  his  master  in  tbe  chariot-raoe.  He  waa 
afterward  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near 
Gertestus  in  Euboea ;  and  that  part  of  the 
/Egean  is  said  to  have  thenceforth  been  called 
after  him  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Vid.  CEnomau*, 
Pelops.  At  the  moment  be  expired  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  bouse  of  Pelops, 
which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes.  His  father  placed  him  among  the 
stars  as  turiga. 

Myitis  (Mvprir),  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  tbe  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have 
contended  with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Co- 
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rinna.    There  went  statues  in  honor  of  her  in 
various  parts  of  On-floe. 

[Mvbto  (Mvpru).  1.  Daughter  of  Aristides, 
the  graodson  of  Aristides  the  Just,  married,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  by  Socrates  while  Xan- 
thippe was  living.  Boeckh  thinks  she  was  his 
first  wife. — 2.  Vtd.  Mybtoum  Marr.] 

Mybtoum  Mark  (to  iivpruov  irtXayoc),  the 
part  of  the  ./Egean  Sea  south  of  Eubaea,  Atti- 
ea,  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw 
into  this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

MybtuntIom  (Mvpravvrtov :  Hvprovnor),  call- 
ed MyrsInus  (Uvpatvoc)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Mybtus.     Vid.  Mybtoum  Mark. 

Mys  (Mif),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithee  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  **ie  shield  of 
Phidias's  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Proraachos  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ath- 
ens. He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engravers  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Myscrlus  (MwnuAof  or  MvowAAof ),  a  native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Mctam.,  xv., 
1 ),  an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named 
Alemon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710, 
in  accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle. ,  The  or- 
acle had  commanded  him  to  build  a  city  where 
he  should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found 
in  Italy  a  beautiful  woman  in  tears ;  whereupon 
he  perceived  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
and  straightway  founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

Mysi  (MvooOi  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins. 
They  appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Mcesi 
(in  Greek  also  ilvaot),  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Kid.  Mcebix.  They  stand  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Teucri.  These  two  communi- 
ties appear  to  have  moved  from  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  to  the  southeast  of  Thrace,  forc- 
ing the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed  over  into 
Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, and  to  have  settled  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Fropontis,  as  far  west  as  the  River 
Rhy  ndacus  (the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by 
Phrygians),  and  also  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  district  afterward  called  Mysia, 
in  the  mountains  called  Olympus  and  Temnus, 
and  on  the  southern  side  of  Ida.  The  Ten- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  after- 
ward driven  westward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by 
the  Bithynians,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  ./Eolian  colonies,  the  Mysians  may 
be  regarded  as  about  shut  up  within  the  ranges 
of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  Temnus  on  the  south.  They  were  a  sim- 
ple pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same 
Thracian  origin  as  themselves,  and  hence  arose 
the  error,  which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  de- 
riving them  directly  from  the  Lydians. 
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Mr sf  a  (i  tivaia,  poet.  Mvak  olo :  Mwor,  Mf- 
sus  and  Myaius :  now  Chan  Karon,  the  north- 
western district  of  Anadoli),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  called,  also,  the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Mmria  j 
'Aatai4),  in  contradistinction  to  Mcesia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Originally  it  meant  of 
course  the  territory  of  the  Mysi,  bat  in  the 
usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as  settled  under 
Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  tie 
Hellespont  on  the  northwest ;  the  Propontis  on 
the  north ;  the  River  Rhyndacus  and  Mount 
Olympus  on  the  east,  which  divided  it  from  By- 
thynia  and  Phrygia ;  Mount  Temnus,  and  u 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  Temnus  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  ElaTtic  Gulf  on  the  south, 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia,  and  the  /Egean 
Sea  on  the  west.  It  was  subdivided  into  five 
parts  :  (1 .)  Mysia  Minob  (M.  7  fiupa),  along  toe 
northern  'coast.  (2.)  Mysia  Major  (M.  1  ft- 
ydXji),  the  southeastern  inland  region,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  coast  between  the  Troad 
and  the  jEolic  settlements  about  the  Elaltic 
Gulf.  (3.)  Tboas  (h  Tpodc),  the  northwestern 
angle,  between  the  .(Egean  and  Hellespont,  and 
the  southern  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida  (4.) 
./Eons  or  JEoi.it.  (9  kloXtt  or  AioXia),  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  western  coast,  around  the  Ela- 
Ttic Gulf,  where  the  chief  cities  of  the  £oliaa 
confederacy  were  planted,  but  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  the  western  coast  in  general.  And  (5.) 
Tkdtrrama  (17  Trvdpovia),  the  southwestern  an- 
gle between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia, 
where,  in  very  early  times,  Teuthras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Prroamus,  which  stood  in  it 
This  account  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In 
the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great  Teucrian  mon- 
archy of  Troy  in  the  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  the  Phrygians  along  the  Hellespont;  as  to 
the  Mysians,  who  appear  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, it  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  Europeans 
or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the  legends  respect- 
ing Telephus  is  the  Teuthrauian  kingdom  in  the 
south,  only  with  a  wider  extent  than  the  later 
Teuthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the 
northwestern  portion,  which  was  still  occupied 
in  part  by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  ^Eolian  set- 
tlements, was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  tha 
Greeks  Hrllbspontus.  Mysia  was  the  region 
south  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  and  both  formed, 
with  Lydia,  the  second  satrapy.  In  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia 
fell,  with  Thrace,  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus, 
B.C.  811,  after  whose  defeat  and  death,  in  881. 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  portion, 
where  Philetssrus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pis- 
oamds  (880),  to  which  kingdom  the  whole  of 
Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with  Lydia,  Phryg- 
ia, Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pampnylia,  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in  133  bj 
the  bequest  of  Attalus  III.,  and  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia.  Undpr  the  later  empire 
Mysia  formed  a  separate  proconsular  provuws 
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under  the  name  of  Hellespontus.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olthpos,  and  Tim- 
bos,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union 
of  which  forms  the  elevated  land  of  southeastern 
Mysia.  Their  prolongations  into  the  sea  form 
several  important  bays  and  capes ;  namely, 
among  the  former,  the  great  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tiqm  ;now  Adramytti),  which  cuts  off  Lesbos, 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Elanicus 
(now  Gulf  of  Chandeli)  ;  and,  among  the  latter, 
Sigeum  {novr'Cape  Ymicheri) and  Lectum  (now 
Cape  Baba),  at  the  northwestern  and  southwest- 
ern extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane  (now 
Cape  Colom)  and  Hydria  (now  Fokia),  the  north- 
ern and  southern  headlands  of  the  Elai'tic  Gulf. 
Its  rivers  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  consider- 
able, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  first-rate  importance  in  history  and  po- 
etry :  the  chief  of  them,  beginning  on  the  east, 
were  Rhtndaccs  andMACESTi;s,TAHsios,iEsB- 
ros,  Gaimcos,  Rhodius,  Smois,  and  Scaman- 
dee,  Satkois,  Evenos,  and  Caicus.  The  tribes 
of  the  country,  besides  the  general  appellations 
mentioned  above,  were  known  by  the  following 
distinctive  names  :  the  Olympieni  or  Olympeni 
^OXttftnajvcl,  'OKv/iinjvoi),  in  the  district  of  Olyra- 
pene,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus ;  next  to 
them,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  occupying  the 

Ejater  part  of  Mysia  Proper,  the  Abretteni,  who 
d  a  native  divinity  called  by  the  Greeks  Zriif 
'Atptmivif  ;  the  Trimenthuritee,  the  Penta- 
demitc,  and  the  MysomaoedSnes,  all  in  the  re- 
gion of  Mount  Temnns. 

Mr eltrs  (now  Bergamo),  a  tributary  of  the 
River  Calcus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part 
of  the  Calcus  itself,  had  its  source  in  Mount 
Temnus. 

Htion  (Mwvuv),  of  Chente,  a  village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mount  CEta,  is  enumerated  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  seven  sages,  in  place  of 
Periander. 

MtstIa,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Bruttium, 
a  little  above  the  Promontorium  Cocintum. 

MfTlLiNE  or  MIttlxre  (VLvtOJivti,  MtrvA?vir : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usu- 
ally found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ;  the  latter 
is  sometimes  found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the 
commoner  form  in  MSS.  :  MvrtXrpiatoc,  Mityle- 
naeus :  Mytilene  or  Metelin),  the  chief  city  of 
Lesbos,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
opposite  the  coast  of  Lesbos,  upon  a  promontory 
which  was  once  an  island,  and  both  sides  of 
which  formed  excellent  harbors.  Its  first  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Carians  and  Pelasgians. 
It  was  early  colonized  by  the  jEolians.  Vid. 
Lesbos.  Important  hints  respecting  its  politi- 
cal history  are  furnished  by  the  fragments  of 
the  poetry  of  Alceus,  whence  (and  from  other 
sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule  and  over- 
throw of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was  nearly 
ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of  the 
factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
ens  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and 
the  nobles  were  expelled.  Vid.  Alosos,  Pit- 
tacts.  Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great 
importance  as  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  ■  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the 
nossession  of  one  of  these  colonies,  Sigeum  at 
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the'  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  disputed  in 
war  between  the  Mytilenteans  and  Athenians, 
and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
ander, tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among  the  other  col 
onies  of  Mytilene  were  Achiueum,  Assos,  An- 
tandrus,  dec.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  /Eolis,  and 
furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt, 
after  the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  sub- 
ject to  Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  After  the  Persian 
war  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  retaining  its  inde- 
pendence till  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  B.C.  428,  when  it  headed  a  revolt  of 
the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the  progress  and 
suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  {Vid.  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene. 
Its  subsequent  fortunes  can  not  be  related  in 
detail  here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  Mithradatic  war.  Respecting 
its  important  position  in  Greek  literary  history, 
vid.  Lesbos. 

Mytksteatum.     Vid.  Amestbatcs. 

Mvos  (Mt>o*f :  Mvovcnof :  ruins  at  Palatia), 
the  least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Masander, 
thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and  very  near  Mi- 
letus. Its  original  site  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  its  site  gradually  be- 
came an  unhealthy  marsh ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
that  the  few  who  remained  were  reckoned  as 
citizens  of  Miletus. 

N. 

Naasda  (NoapJo),  a  town  of  Babylonia, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish 
academy. 

Naaemaloha  or  Nabekalcha  (NaappaA^af, 
fiap/iaXxac,  i.  e.,  the  King's  Canal:  6  fJaoVKeiot 
iroraudcij fiaoiXuai diupuf, flumen  regium:  Nahr- 
al-Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  Meleky,  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
was  situated  near  the  northern  limit  of  Babylo- 
nia, a  little  south  of  the  Median  Wall,  in  latitude 
83°  6'  about  Its  formation  was  ascribed  to  a 
governor  named  Gobares.  It  was  repaired  upon 
the  building  of  Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris  by  Seleucus  Nicatpr,  and  again  under  the 
Roman  emperors  Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

NabalIa.     Vid.  Navalia. 

Nabaezanes  (NaSapCaniit),  a  Persian,  conspir- 
ed along  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alex- 
ander. 

Nabatsi,  NIbathjb  (Na6araloi,  Nooorai :  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  peo- 
ple, descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Isbmael, 
had  their  original  abodes  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Moabitea  and  Edomites,  who  dwelt 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  mount- 
ains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  effected  among  the  tribes  of  these 
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regions  by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judtea, 
the  Nabathseans  extended  west  into  the  Sina- 
Itic  peninsula  and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites, 
while  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  south  of 
Judaea  (vid.  Ivvumi)  ;  and  hence  the  Nabathte- 
ans  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  occupied  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ^Elanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumtean  Mount- 
ains (Mountains  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their 
celebrated  rock-hewn  capital,  Petri.  At  first 
they  were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their 
position  gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade 
between  Arabia  and  the  west,  they  prosecuted 
that  trade  with  great  energy,  establishing  reg- 
ular caravans  between  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ara- 
bia, and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura  (now  El-Aruh) 
on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  Sustained  by  this  traffic,  a 
powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  resisted  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  far  north  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  even  after  the  Nabathseans  had  nom- 
inally submitted  to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damas- 
cus in  possession  of  an  ethnarch  of  "  Aretas  the 
king,"  t.  t-,  of  the  Nabathcan  Arabs :  the  usual 
names  of  these  kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas. 
Under  Augustus  the  Nabathasans  are  found,  as 
nominal  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  assist- 
ing jElius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  into  Arabia 
Felix,  through  which,  and  through  the  journey 
of  Athenodorus  to  Petra,  Strabo  derived  import- 
ant information.  Under  Trajan  the  Nabaths- 
ans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and 
Arabia  Petrea  became  a  Roman  province,  A.D. 
106-107.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the  diocese 
of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathcans,  which  had  been  long 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt 
of  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  their 
very  name  disappeared. 

Nabis  (Nrf&f),  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  death  of  Machani- 
das,  B.C.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  furthest  possible  extent.  All  persons 
possessed  of  property  were  subjected  to  inces- 
sant exactions,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  if 
they  did  not  succeed  in  satisfying  his  rapacity. 
One  of  his  engines  of  torture  resembled  the 
maiden  of  more  recent  times ;  it  was  a  figure 
resembling  bis  wife  Apega,  so  constructed  as  to 
clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to  death  with 
the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and  besom  of  the 
figure  were  studded.  The  money  which  he  got 
by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder  of  the  tem- 
ples enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, whom  be  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With 
these  forces  he  was  able  to  extend  bis  sway 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Peloponnesus ;  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Flamininus, 
who,  after  a  short  campaign,  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  peace  (195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Flamininus  from 
Greece  he  resumed  hostilities.  He  was  oppos- 
ed by  Philopcemen,  the  general  of  the  Acbssan 
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league ;  and  thongh  Nabis  met  at  first  with 
some  success,  he  was  eventually  defeated  by 
Philopremen,  and  was  soon  afterward  assassin- 
ated by  some  yEtoliaos  who  bad  been  sent  to 
his  assistance  (192). 

Nabohassar  (Nofovaoapof),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon 
by  tbe  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from 
which  they  began  their  calculations.  This  era 
is  called  the  Era  of  Nabonauar.  It  commenced 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

Nabrissa  or  Nxbrissa  (now  ^Lebrija),  stir- 
named  Veneria,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bastis. 

Nacolia  (KoxoXtia  or  -to,  or  ttaxuXcta  :  now 
Sidigkati),  a  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  tbe 
western  bank  of  the  River  Tbymbrius,  between 
Doryleum  and  Cotysum,  was  tbe  place  where 
tbe  Emperor  Valens  defeated  his  rival  Proco- 
pius,  A.D.  366. 

[Njbbis  or  Nebis  (Nij&c,  now  Nema),  a  riveT 
on  the  western  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
8is,  between  tbe  Durius  and  the  Minius.] 

NanTa,  «'.  «.,  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  chanted 
at  funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess.  She  had  a  chapel  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis- 

N^etids,  Cjc.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of 
whose  life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was 
bom  somewhere  between  B.C.  274  and  264. 
He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  early,  and 
be  produced  his  first  play  in  235.  He  was  at- 
tached to  tbe  plebeian  party ;  and,  with  the 
licence  of  tbe  old  Attic  comedy,  he  made  the 
stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  tl  e  aristo- 
cracy. He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ;  bat 
he  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metellus  and  thrown  into 
prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  Miles  Gloriotut  (ii.,  2,  66).  While  in 
prison  he  composed  two  plays,  the  Hariolut  and 
Leon,  in  which  be  recanted  his  previous  imputa- 
tions, and  thereby  obtained  his  release  through 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  His  repentance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  expiate  a  new  offence  by  exile. 
He  retired  to  Utica ;  and  it  was  here,  probably, 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war ; 
and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either  in  204 
or  202.  Ntevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
matic poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  tbe  first  Pu- 
.nic  war  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant  It 
was  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre ;  for 
Ennius,  who  introduced  the  hexameter  among 
tbe  Romans,  was  not  brought  to  Rome  till  after 
the  banishment  of  Ntevius.  The  poem  appears 
to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  JEneas's  flight 
from  Troy,  bis  visit  to  Carthage  and  amour  with 
Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  tbe  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by  En- 
nius and  Virgil:  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  frem  it,  particularly  the  description 
of  tbe  storm  in  the  first  ^Eneld,  the  speech  with 
which  ./Eneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  tbe 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic 
writings  comprised  both  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek. 
Even  in  the  Augustan  age  Ntevius  was  still  a 
favorite  with  tbe  admirers  of  tbe  genuine  old 
school  of  Roman  poetry,  and  tbe  lines  of  Hoi* 
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ace  (Ep.,  ii.,  1,  63)  show  that  his  works,  if  not 
so  much  read  as  formerly,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men.  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Nievius  is  by  Klussman,  8vo,  Jena, 
1843. 

N«vfu8  SertorIus  Macro.     Vid.  Macro. 

[Naoara  (tidyapa),  a  city  of  the  district  of 
Goryeea  in  India  intra  Gangem,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cophen  and  Choaspes ;  the  same, 
probably,  as  Nysa.     Vid.  Ntsa,  No.  1.] 

Nah  arvali,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  two  divinities  called  Alces,  whom  Tac- 
itus compares  with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Nahrmalcha.     Vid.  Naarmalcha. 

NaiIdrs.     Vid.  Nymph  x. 

Naim  (Naiv :  now  iVain),  a  city  of  Galilee, 
south  of  Mount  Tabor.    (Luke,  vii.,  11.) 

Naisos,  Naissds,  or  NjBaus  (Naiodf,  Naiuoiif, 
Noiaoof :  now  Nissa),  an  important  town  of 
Upper  Mcesia,  situated  on  ao  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Margus,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Constantine,  was  destroyed  by 
Attila,  but  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Justin- 
ian. 

[Nahadus  (Ndpadoc  or  No/iadix,  now  the  Ner- 
hiddah),  a  considerable  river  of  India  intra  Gan- 
gem, rising  in  Mons  Vindius,  and  emptying  into 
the  Sinus  Barygazenus.] 

Haunetm  or  Namhrtrs,  a  people  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Liger,  which  separated  them 
from  Aquitania.  Their  chief  town  was  Condi- 
Tincum,  afterward  Namnetes  (now  Nantes). 

Namosa,  AoriDius,  a  Roman  jurist,  one  of 
the  numerous  pupils  of  Servius  Sulpicius. 

Nantuata  or  Nantcates,  a  people  in  the 
southeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the  Rhoda- 
nus  and  the  Rbenus,  and  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Lacns  Lemanus. 

Hatmm.     Vid.  Nrwiii. 

Naparis,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

Napata  (Ndirara  :  probably  ruins  at  El-Kab, 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  southwest, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts),  the  cap- 
ital of  an  Ethiopian  kingdom  north  of  that  of 
MeroC,  was  the  southernmost  point  reached  by 
Petronius,  under  Augustus.  Its  sovereigns 
were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Candace ; 
and  through  a  minister  of  one  of  them,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  ^Ethiopia  in  the 
apostolic  age  (Acta,  viii.,  37).  This  custom  of 
female  government  has  been  continued  to  our 
own  times  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  oiShen- 
iy.  In  tbe  reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a 
small  town. 

Napoca  or  Napoca  (Napocensis  or  Napucen- 
na\  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  country  between  Patavissa 
and  Optatiana. 

Nab  (now  JVera),  a  river  in  central  Italy,  rises 
in  Mount  Fiscellus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria 
and  Picennm,  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  tbe 
land  of  tbe  Sabini,  and  after  receiving  the  Veli- 
nufl  (now  Velino)  and  Tolenus  (now  Turano), 
and  passing  by  Interamna  and  Narnia,  falls  into 
the  Tiber  not  far  from  Ocrioulum.    It  was  cel- 
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ebrated  for  its  sulphureous  waters  and  white 
color  (sulphurca  Nar  albu.i  aqua,  Virg.,  Mn ,  vii., 
517). 

Naraoqaba  (Napmyapa :  ruins  at  the  modern 
Kafir  Jebir),  one  of  the  most  important  inland 
cities  of  Numidia,  between  Thagura  and  Sicca 
Veneria,  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  celebrated 
interview  with,  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of 
Zama. 

Narbo  Martios,  at  a  later  time  Nabbora 
(Narbonensis :  now  Narbonne),  a  town  in  tbe 
south  of  Gaol,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Atax  (now  Aude),  also  called  Nar- 
bo, and  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Rubresus  or 
Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbonitis),  which  was 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  By  this 
means  the  town,  which  was  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  made  a  sea-port.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martins, 
B.C.  118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar- 
tius ;  and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul.  Julius  Ctesar  also  settled 
here  tbe  veterans  of  tbe  tenth  legion,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Colonia  Decumanorum. 
It  was  a  handsome  and  populous  town,  the  res- 
idence of  the  Roman  governor  of  the,  province, 
and  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
The  coast  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  oys- 
ters. There  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  tbe 
ancient  town,  but  there  are  still  remains  of  the 
canal. 

Nabbowknsis  Gallia.     Vid.  Gallia. 

Narcissus  (Mpiuaaor).  1.  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river-god  Cephisus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespise.  He  was  wholly  inaccess- 
ible to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of  grief. 
Vid.  Echo.  One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  how- 
ever, prayed  to  Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his 
unfeeling  heart.  Nemesis  accordingly  caused 
Narcissus  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  and  to  become  enamored  of  it.  But, 
as  be  could  not  approach  this  object,  he  grad 
ually  pined  away,  and  his  corpse  was  meta 
morphosed  into  the  flower  which  bears  his 
name. — S.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un- 
bounded influence.  He  long  connived  at  the 
irregularities  of  Messalina;  bnt,  fearing  that 
the  empress  meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed 
to  Claudius  her  marriage  with  C.  Silius,  and 
obtained  the  order  for  her  execution,  AD.  48. 
After  the  murder  of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was 
put  to  death  by  command  of  Agrippina,  54,  He 
had  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  400,000,000  sesterces,  a  little  over 
•13,500,000  of  our  money. — 3.  A  celebrated  ath- 
lete, who  strangled  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
193.  He  was  afterward  exposed  to  the  Tons 
by  the  Emperor  Severos. 

Narisci,  a  small  but  brave  people  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  of  the  Snevic  race,  dwelf 
west  of  the  Marcomanni  and  east  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  and  extended  from  the  Sudeti  Montea 
on  the  north  to  the  Danube  on  the  south,  thus 
inhabiting  part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the 
country  of  the  Fichtelgehrge. 

NaRMALCHA.       Vid.  NV  ABMALCHA. 
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■NabhIi  (Narnieosis :  now  JIM),  a  town  in 
Uuibria,  situated  on  a  lofty  bill  on  thi  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Nar,  originally  called  Neqoi- 
xum,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C  299,  when 
!ts  name  was  changed  into  Narnia,  after  the 
-Lver.  This  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  na- 
ure,  being  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  and 
•veatern  sides.  On  the  western  side  it  could 
only  he  approached  by  a  very  lolly  bridge  which 
Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Niao,  sometimes  Nab  (now  Narenia),  a  river 
•n  Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Albius,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Naboka,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situa- 
ted on  the  River  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  road  to  Dyrrhachiam. 

Nabsks,  king  of  Persia.     Vid.  Sassanib*. 

Nabsks  (Nopo^r),  a'  celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  a  eu- 
nuch He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion 
in  Italy  by  two  brilliant  campaigns,  A.D.  558, 
653,  and  annexed  Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  He  was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  which  be  held 
for  many  years.  He  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian,  where- 
upon he  invited  the  Langobards  to  invade  Italy. 
His  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  their 
king  Alboin  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Narses  soon 
after  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  died  of  grief 
at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Langobards  had  cross- 
ed the  Alps  (568).  Narses  was  ninety-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Nabthacidm  (Napdu/uov),  a  town  in  Thessa- 
ly,  on  Mount  Narthacius,  southwest  of  Phar- 
salus. 

Naeyx,  also  Naeycus  or  Nabycium  (Ndpvf, 
Napvxoc ,  tiapviuov :  HafivKiot,  Naptwoiof :  now 
Talanda  or  Talanti),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opun- 
tii  on  the  Eubcean  Sea,  the  reputed  birth-place 
of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  Na- 
ryciuM  herot.  Since  Locri  Epizepbyrii,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Na- 
ryx  in  Greece,  we  find  tbe  town  of  Locri  called 
Narycia  by  the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Bruttinm 
also  named  Narycia. 

Nasamonm  (Naoa/iuvtc),  a  powerful  but  sav- 
age Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  tbe  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  in- 
land by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  aft- 
erward by  the  Romans.  An  interesting  account 
of  their  manners  and  customs  is  given  by  Herod- 
otus (iv.,  173),  who  also  tells  (it.,  32)  a  curious 
story  respecting  an  expedition  beyond  the  Lib- 
yan Desert,  undertaken  by  five  Nasamonian 
youths,  the  result  of  which  was  certain  import- 
ant information  concerning  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.    Vid.  Niobib. 

NasIca,  Scipio.     Fid.  Scipio. 

Nasidienus,  a  wealthy  (beatua)  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  rid- 
icuflk  in  the  eighth  satire  of  bis  second  book. 
It  appears  from  v.  58  that  Rufus  was  the  cog- 
nomen of  Nasidienus. 

Nasidius,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to  relieve 
Massilia  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
be  bad  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sextus  Pompey,  whom 
be  deserted  in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  com- 
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manded  part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octa- 
vianus,  31. 

Nabo,  Ovinias.     Vid.  Ovidius. 

[Nastes  (Ndonpf),  son  of  Nomion,  leader  of 
tbe  Carians  before  Troy.] 

[Nasoa,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Suevi  in 
their  irruption  into  Gaul  about  the  time  of  Cas 
gar's  arrival  in  that  country.] 

Nasos  or  Nesos.     Vid.  (Ekiadm. 

[Natho  (Nadu),  a  nomos  of  Lower  Egypt 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  called  Neovr  by 
Ptolemy,  between  the  Busiritic  and  Bubaalic 
mouths  of  the  Nile.] 

NatIso  (now  Natuone),  a  small  river  in  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aqui- 
leia,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

Natta  or  Nacca,  "  a  fuller,"  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The  Natta 
satirized  by  Horace  (So*.,  i.,  6, 124)  for  his  dirty 
meanness  was  probably  a  member  of  tbe  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  tbe 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

[Nadbolds  (tiav6oXoc),  king  of  Tanagra,  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  father  of  Iphitus,  who  is 
hence  called  Nav6oM6ij{  in  Homer.] 

[Nauclidbs  (NavKXtiilK,  Dor.  •eidaf).  1.  A 
Plateau,  the  leader  of  the  faction  who  invited 
and  opened  the  gates  for  the  Thebans  who  seized 
upon  Plataem  B.C.  431.— 2.  One  of  tbe  two  Spar- 
tan ephors  sent  with  the  king  Pausanias  into 
Attica,  B.C.  403,  at  tbe  time  when  tbe  Athe- 
nians were  bard  pressed  by  Lysander ;  be  cor- 
dially co-operated  with  Pausanias  for  defeating 
the  designs  of  Lysander.] 

Nadc  bates  (Nauicpdrvr),  of  Erythra>,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  orators  who  competed  (B.C. 
352)  for  the  prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  tbe 
best  funeral' oration  delivered  over  Mausolua. 

Naocbatis  (Navjcparif:  ticancparinit :  ruins 
at  the  modern  Sa-ei-Hadjar),  a  city  in  tbe  Delta, 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Nomus  of  Sals,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  hence  called  also  Naucraticum  Ostium. 
It  was  a  colony  of  tbe  Milesians,  founded  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  about  B.C.  660,  and 
remained  a  pure  Greek  city.  It  was  the  only 
place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were  permitted  to 
settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek  and  Roman 
conquests  it  continued  a  place  of  great  prosper- 
ity and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Athenteus,  Lyceas,  Phylarchus,  Polycharmus, 
and  Julius  Pollux. 

Nadcydes  (NaviriJdijf),  an  Argive  statuary, 
son  of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Pol- 
ycletus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.C.  420. 

Nadlochds  (NavAo^oc),  that  is,  a  place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A  naval  station  on  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween Mylss  and  the  promontory  Pelorus:  [it 
was  between  Mylae  and  Naulochus  that  Sextus 
Pompey  was  defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Octavia- 
nus  under  Agrippa.] — 2.  A  small  island  off  Crete, 

near  the  promontory  Samraonium 3.  A  naval 

station  belonging  to  Mesembria  in  Thrace. 

Nauhachius  (Nav/ufcrioc),  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served by  Stobteus. 

Naupactos  (Novffwcrof :  NawrdKriOf  :  now 
Lepanto),  an  ancient  and  strongly-fortified  town 
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of  the  Locri  Owlc,  near  the  promontory  Antir- 
rbiam,  possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbor 
on  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Golf.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Heraclidte  having  here  built  the 
fleet  with  which  they  crossed  over  to  the  Pel- 
oponnesus. After  the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  settled  here 
toe  Messenians  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the  third  Mes- 
senian  war,  B.C.  455 ;  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  it/  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the 
west  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  leave 
Naupactus,  which  passed  into  the  bands  first  of 
the  Locrians  and  afterward  of  the  Achaeans. 
It  was  given  by  Philip,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Locrian  territory,  to  xEtolia,  but  it  was  again 
assigned  to  Locris  by  the  Romans. 

Naopua  (NaurrX/a:  NavirAtevr :  now  jVaic- 
flia),  the  port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic 
Golf,  was  never  a  place  of  importance  jo  an- 
tiquity, and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.  The  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Argives  as  early  as  the  second  Messenian 
war  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Spartans,  who, 
in  consequence,  settled  them  at  Methone  in 
Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nanplia  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Ninnies  (NawrAjof).  1.  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Amymone,  a  famous 
navigator,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nau- 
plia.— 2.  Son  of  Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  a  descendant  of  the  preceding. — 3. 
King  of  Euboea,  and  father  of  Palamedes,  CEax, 
and  Nauaimedon,  by  Clymene.  Catreus  had 
given  his  daughter  Clymene  and  her  sister  Ae- 
rope  to  Nauplius  to  be  carried  to  a  foreign  land ; 
but  Nauplius  married  Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope 
to  Plisthenes,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Agamemnon  and  Henelaus.  His  son  Palamedes 
bad  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Greeks 
daring  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  as  Nauplius  con- 
sidered his  condemnation  to  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice, he  watched  for  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  Euboea  be 
lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous  promontory  of 
Caphareus.  The  sailors,  thus  misguided,  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the  waves  or 
by  the  aword  of  Nauplius. 

Nuttobtus  (now  Qber  of  Upper  Laxbach),  an 
ancient  and  important  commercial  town  of  the 
Taarisci,  situated  on  the  River  Nauportus  (now 
Uabaeh),  a  tributary  of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia 
Superior.  The  town  fell  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  jEraona  (now  Laibach),  which  was 
only  fifteen  miles  from  it.  The  name  of  Nau- 
portus is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube  and  the 
Savus  to  this  plaoe,  and  here  built  the  town  ; 
aad  it  in  added  that  they  afterward  carried  their 
ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
they  again  embarked.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a  piece  of 
bad  etymology. 

NaobIcIa  (Navffutoa),  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Pheeacians,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
ducted Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father  when 
he  waa  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

[Nausicli*  (NaiHrudw),  one  of  the  more  in- 
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fluential  popular  leaders  of  Athens  in  the  tuna 
of  Philip,  leader  of  an  army  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  aid  the  Phocians ;  at  first  on  friendly 
terms  with  Machines,  but  afterward  battling  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  after  the  disaster 
of  Chaeronea,  stepping  into  the  place  of  Demos- 
thenes.] 

NausIthous  (Newtfoor ),  son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Euryme- 
don,  was  the  father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor, 
and  king  of  the  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from 
Hyperia  in  Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Scheria, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

[Nacstathmus  (NaiffTafyjof).  1.  A  port-town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  north  of  Promon- 
torium  Pachynum.  —  3.  A  port-town  on  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  or,  rather,  on  a  salt  lake  join- 
ed to  the  sea  (now  Hamamli  Ghieul).  —  3.  A 
port  in  Cyrenafca,  between  Erythrum  and  Apol- 
Ionia.] 

Naotaca  (Navraxa :  now.  NaJaheb  or  Kesh), 
a  city  of  Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  toward  the 
eastern  part  of  its  course. 

Naptbo.     Vid.  Nadtia  Gens. 

Naotia  Gcns,  an  ancient  patrician  gens, 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of 
the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  who  was  said  to 
have  brought  with  him  the  Palladium  from 
Troy,  which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii,  all  of  whom  were 
surnamed  Rutili,  frequently  held  the  highest  of- 
fices of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
but,  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes,  they 
disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nava  (now  Nahe),  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  in  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the 
modern  Bingen. 

Naval! a  or  NabalIa,  a  river  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  prob- 
ably the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navius,  Attus,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries, 
and  to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself 
and  two  of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Na- 
vius  because  Romulus  had  originally  arranged 
the  equites  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices, 
and  consequently  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  them  without  the  same  sanction.  The  tale 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tarquinius  thereupon 
commanded  him  to  divine  whether  what  be  was 
thinking  of  in  his  mind  oould  be  done,  and  that 
when  Navius,  after  consulting  the  heavens,  de- 
clared that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
beside  tbe  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
Attus  Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography, 
making  Attus  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  fre- 
quently find  the  name  written  Attius. 

Naxos  (Nof>c :  Noftof).  1.  (Now  Nazta),  an 
island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between 
th  j  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in  antiquity,  as  it 
is  in  tbe  present  day,  producing  an  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.    It  was  especially 
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celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  legends  about  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus). Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found 
Ariadne  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  The- 
seus. The  marble  of  the  island  was  also  much 
prized,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  Parian. 
Naxos  is  frequently  called  Dia.  (A/o)  by  the 
poets,  which  was  one  of  its  ancient  names.  It 
was  likewise  called  Slrongyle  (ZrpoyyvXri)  on 
account  of  its  round  shape,  and  Dionytiat  (A  o- 
watdf)  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of 
the  island  about  B.C.  540.  The  Persians  in 
601  attempted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras, 
to  subdue  Naxos  ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  their 
attempt,  Aristagoras,  fearing  punishment,  in- 
duced the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
In  490  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes,  conquered  Naxos,  and  reduced  the  inhabit- 
ants to  slavery.  The  Naxians  recovered  their 
independence  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480). 
They  were  the  first  of  the  allied  states  whom 
the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection  (471),  after 
which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tragtea  and  Lestadae.  — 3.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south 
of  Mount  Taurus,  was  founded  B.C.  736  by  the 
Cbalcidians  of  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek 
colony  established  in  the  island.  It  grew  so 
rapidly  in  power  that  in  only  five  or  six  years 
after  its  foundation  it  sent  colonies  to  Catana 
and  Lcoiitini.  It  was  for  a  time  subject  to 
Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but  it  soon  recov- 
ered its  independence,  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  Messana,  and  was  subsequently 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse.  In 
403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  fifty  years  after- 
ward (368)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scatter- 
ed over  Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachus, 
and  a  new  city  was  founded  on  Mount  Taurus, 
to  which  the  name  of  Tauromenium  was  given. 
Vid.  Taobomeniom. 

Naxuaka  (NafouuKz :  now  Tfakthman),  a  city 
of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxes,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Media. 

Nazareth,  Nazaba  (Nafap£0,  or  -tr,  or  -a : 
Kaiapatof,  Nofopaiof,  Nazarenus,  Nazareus: 
now  en-Narirah),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee, 
south  of  Cana,  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
range  of  mountains  north  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

[Nazakius,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  who  taught 
eloquence  at  Bordeaux  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  He  was  author  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  Constantino,  delivered  before  the  Cae- 
sars Crispus  and  Constantine,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Panegyrici  Vetere*.] 

NAZiANzns(Naftavf6f :  Na&avfti/df),  a  city  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  ArchelaTs  to  Ty- 
ana,  celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  Gregory  Naziansen.  Its  site  is 
doubtful. 
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NEiSBA  (Nitupa),  the  name  of  several  nymph, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the 
poets. 

Ne-sthus  (Siaidoc :  now  Nieto),  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  in  the  sooth  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Tarentine  Gulf  a  little  north  of  Croton.  Here 
the  captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  bare 
burned  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

[Nealces,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  slew  Salini 
in  the  wars  between  Turnus  and  j£nea»  ia 
Italy.] 

Nealces  (NeaAcw),  a  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aratus,  BC. 246. 

Nbandbia  (Seuvlpeia :  Htaviptlc,  pi.),  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  aa 
yEolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  h  bad 
disappeared. 

Neanthes  (NedvoV),  of  Cyzicns,  lived  about 
B.C.  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  of  Ieos- 
rates.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally 
of  history. 

Neapolis  (Nediro/Uf  :  tieanoXlnx,  Neapolita- 
nus).  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (Now  Napoli  or  Nafta), 
a  city  in  Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  westers 
slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  on  the  River  Se- 
bethus,  was  founded  by  the  Chalcidiass  of  Ca- 
ms;, on  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Pia- 
thenope  (WapBevoKti),  after  the  Siren  of  that 
name.  Hence  we  find  the  town  called  Partbeu- 
ope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It  was  call 
ed  the  "New  Ci:;. ."  because  it  was  regardet 
simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighboring  cit) 
of  Cumte.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called  re- 
spectively Palsopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  divi- 
sion probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Curse 
by  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
Cumsans  took  refuge  in  the  city  they  had 
founded;  whereupon  the  old  quarter  was  called 
Palsopolis,  and  the  new  quarter,  built  to  accom- 
modate the  new  inhabitants,  was  named  Neapo- 
lis. There  has  been  a  dispute  respecting  the 
site  of  these  two  quarters  ;  bat  it  is  probable 
that  Palsopolis  was  situated  on  the  western 
side,  near  the  harbor,  and  Neapolis  on  the  east- 
ern side,  near  the  River  Sebethns.  In  B.C. 
327  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in 
390  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  allowed  it,  however,  to  retain  its  Greek 
constitution.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a 
municipium,  and  finally  a  Roman  colony.  Under 
the  Romans  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Palsopolis  disappeared. 
It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
place  till  the  time  of  the  empire;  and  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  the  luxurious  life  of  its  Greek 
population,  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with 
many  df  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Titos 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Romas  style. 
The  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand  oa 
exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  east  than  tho  modern  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebetbna, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  delta  Madalena ;  but  the  modern  city,  o* 
the  other  hand,  extends  further  north  and  west 
than  the  ancient  one,  since  the  island  of  Megs- 
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r»,  on  which  the  Ctutel  del  (ho  now  stands, 
was  situated  in  ancient  times  between  Pausily- 
pum  and  Neapolis.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Neapolis  there  were  warm  baths,  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Lucullus,  and  the  villa  Pausilypi  or  Pau- 
silypum,  bequeathed  by  Vedius  Pollio  to  Au- 
gustus, and  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between  Naples 
and  PuzzaoU,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb 
»f  Virgil  is  still  shown. — 2.  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
Vid.  Sincvax. — 3.  (Now  Napoli),  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. — 1.  (Now  Ka- 
raite), a  sea-port  town  in  Thrace,  subsequently 
Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  Nessus. — II.  In  Atia 
and  Africa.  I.  (Now  Scala  Nuova,  or  near  it), 
a  small  Ionian  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  north 
of  Mycale  and  southwest  of  Epbesus.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  ex- 
changed it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathkmo*. 
— 3,  3.  Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Har- 
pasa,  the  other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new 
town  of  Myndus. — 4.  (Ruins  at  TutinekJ),  in 
Pisidia,  south  of  Antioch  ;  afterward  reckoned 
to  Galatia.  —  5.  In  Palestine,  the  Svchem  or 
Stchak  of  Scripture  (Svj^j,  Xvgap,  Xul/ia, 
losepb. :  now  Nablout),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mounts  Ehal  and  Gerizim,  and  was  the 
religious  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  tem- 
ple was  built  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  This  tem- 
ple was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  129. 
Its  full  name,  under  the  Romans,  was  Flavia 
Neapolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr. —  6.  A  small  town  of  Babylonia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  the  King's  Canal. — 7.  In  Egypt.  Vid. 
Cans. — 8.  In  Northern  Africa,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified 
with  Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modern 
Tripoli. — 9.  (Now  Nabal),  a  very  ancient  Phoe- 
nician colony,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus  Neapoli- 
tanus  (now  Gulf  of  Hammamtt).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a  libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a  colony. 

NEAKcHus(Neap^of).  1.  A  distinguished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participat- 
ing in  the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  distinction  by  Alexander.  He 
accompanied  the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  B.C.  325, 
be  was  intrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Hydaspee.  Upon  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  resolved  to 
send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  be  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, 826,  and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  in 
February,  325.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  gold  for  his  distinguished  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter 
of  the  Rhodian  Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom 
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Alexander  himself  had  beta  previously  mar 
ried.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  which  he  held  as 
subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In  317  he  accom- 
panied Antigonus  in  bis  march  against  Eume- 
nes,  and  in  314  he  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus.  Nearchus  left  * 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  hat 
derived  from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  "  Indica." — [2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopbei 
of  Tarentum ;  he  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  Cato  the  censor,  who  lived  in  his 
house  after  the  recapture  of  Tarentum  by  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  B.C.  209.] 

Nebo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  called  Abarim. 
It  was  on  a  summit  of  this  mountain,  called 
Pisgah,  that  Moses  died. 

[Nebeissa.     Vid.  Nabbisba.] 

Nebbodes  Montei,  the  principal  chain  of 
mountains  in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole 
of  the  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

Neoo  or  Necho  (N«iif,  N^«f,  Nexaiif,  N«- 
gaur,  Nexau),  son  of  Psammetichus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy 
and  enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  in- 
tended to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  but  he  desisted  from  the  work,  according 
to  Herodotus,  on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that 
be  was  constructing  it  only  for  the  use  of  the 
barbarian  invader.  But  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  enterprise  with  which  bis  name  is 
connected  is  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  set  sail 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and,  accomplishing  the 
voyage  in  somewhat  more  than  two  years,  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  military 
expeditions  were  distinguished  at  first  by  bril- 
liant success,  which  was  followed,  however,  by 
the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  his 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judab,  who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians, 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Circesiura,  where  be 
appears  to  have  established  a  garrison.  After 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  he  took  the  town  of  Cad- 
ytis,  probably  Jerusalem.  In  606  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho, 
and  would  appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt 
itself.  In  601  Necho  died,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
mis  or  Psammuthis. 

Nbctahabis,  Neotanebits,  or  Nectanebes 
(Nocravotif,  Ntxravefof,  Nrerav^vf)-  1.  King 
of  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  three  sovereigns  of  the 
Sebennite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherites  on  the 
throne  about  B.C.  374,  and  in  the  following  year 
successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
force  under  Pbarnabazus  and  Ipbicratea.    He 
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died  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tachos. — 2.  The  nephew  of  Tachos, 
deprived  the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  in  361, 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus.  For  some 
time  he  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Artaxerxes 
III.  (Ochus)  to  recover  Egypt,  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  himself,  and,  despairing  of  mak- 
ing any  further  resistance,  he  fled  to  ^Ethiopia, 
360.  Nectanabis  was  the  third  king  of  the  Se- 
bennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native  sovereign 
who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

NIoa  (Nlda :  now  Buzi),  a  river  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mount  Cerausion,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Lyceeos,  and  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  after  forming  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  between  Messenia 
and  Elis. 

Neqra  or  Neqrana  (rd  Neypava:  now  El- 
fifokra,  north  of  Mureb),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
destroyed  by  .fElius  Gallus. 

[Neioh  (Jir/lov).     Vid.  Ithaca.] 

Neleus  (Ni/^rff).  1.  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  once 
visited  Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enip- 
ens,  and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias 
and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her  shame,  she  exposed 
the  two  boys,  but  they  were  found  and  reared  by 
some  countrymen.  They  subsequently  learned 
their  parentage ;  and  after  the  death  of  Creth- 
eus,  king  of  Iolcos,  who  had  married  their  moth- 
er, they  seized  the  throne  of  Iolcos,  excluding 
jEson,  the  son  of  Cretbeus  and  Tyro ;  but  Pelias 
soon  afterward  expelled  his  brother,  and  thus 
became  sole  king :  thereupon  Neleus  went  with 
Melampus  and  Bias  to  Pylos,  which  his  uncle 
Aphareus  gave  to  him,  and  of  which  he  thus  be- 
came king.  Several  towns  of  this  name  claim- 
id  the  honor  of  being  the  city  of  Neleus  or  of  his 
son  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in  Messenia,  Pylos  in 
Elis,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ;  the  last  of  which 
is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Homer  in  con- 
nection with  Neleus  and  Nestor.  Neleus  was 
married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Ampbion  of 
Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and  a  Theban 
woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he  became 
the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Periclymenus, 
and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  twelve  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  of  Iphitus,  refused 
to  grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  Hercules  afterward  marched 
against  Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor :  some  later  writ- 
ers add  that  Neleus  himself  was  also  killed. 
Neleus  was  now  attacked,  and  his  dominions 
plundered  by  Augeas,  king  of  the  'Epeans  ;  but 
the  attacks  of  the  latter  were  repelled  by  Nes- 
tor. The  descendants  of  Neleus,  the  Nelidae, 
were  eventually  expelled  from  their  kingdom  by 
the  Heraclide,  and  migrated  for  the  most  part 
to  Athens. — 3.  The  younger  son  of  Codrus,  dis- 
puted the  right  of  his  elder  brother  Medon  to  the 
crown  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  when  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favor  of  Medon,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  colonists  who 
migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded  Miletus. 
His  son  iGpytus  headed  the'  colonists  who  set- 
tled in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a  body  of 
settlers  who  re-enforced  the  inhabitants  of  Ia- 
•os,  after  they  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
64* 
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citizens  in  a  war  with  the  Carians. — 3.  Of  Scep- 
sis, the  son  of  Coriscus,  was  a  disciple  of  Aria* 
totle  and  Theophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
queathed to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  executors.  The  history  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  as  connected  with  Neleus  and 
his  heirs,  is  related  elsewhere  (p.  102,  b). 

Nbudbs,  Neleiades,  and  Neleios  (NijiAei^r, 
Ni^iddi?;,  Ni^itfoc),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  An- 
tilocbus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nkmausus  (Nemausensis  :  now  Nisma),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  and  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  situated  inland  east  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mons  Cevenna.  It 
was  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Anlonines  came.  Though  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  the  Roman  remains 
af.  Nitmet,  which  are  some  of  the  most  perfect 
north  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient  Ne- 
mausus  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Maiton  Carrie,  a  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pont  du  Gard,  consisting 
of  three  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height. 

Nexba  (JScp(a,  Ion.  Ntp/17),  a  valley  in  Argo- 
lis,  between  Cleonte  and  Phlius,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Nemean  lion.  Vid.  p.  350,  b.  In  this  val- 
ley there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Jnpiter  (Zeus) 
Nemeus  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which 
the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other 
year.     Vid.  Diet.  ofAntiq.,  art.  Nbmea. 

Nemesunos,  M.  Abremus  Olympics,  a  Ro- 
man poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Carus  (A.D.  S83), 
carried  off  the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests 
of  the  day,  and  was  esteemed  second  to  the 
youthful  prince  Nnmerianus  alone,  who  honored 
him  bo  far  as  to  permit  him  to  dispute,  and  to 
yield  to  him  the  palm  of  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Nemesianus  was  the  author  of  poems  upon  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  have  per- 
ished with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the 
Cynegetica,  extending  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hexameter  lines,  which,  in  so  far  as 
neatness  and  purity  of  expression  are  concern- 
ed, in  some  degree  justifies  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  best  edition  of  this 
fragment  is  by  Stern,  published  along  with  Gra- 
tius  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.,  1833. 

Nemesis  (N^wotf ),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  moat 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night, 
though  some  call  her  a  daughter  of  Erebus  01 
of  Oceanus.  She  is  a  personification  of  the  mor- 
al reverence  for  law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  com 
mitting  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of  con- 
science. In  later  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out  happiness  and 
unhappiness  to  mortals ;  and  he  who  is  blessed 
with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of  fortune, 
is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings,  is 
order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notioa 
arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  were  envious 
of  excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was 
thus  a  check  upon  extravagant  favors  conferred 
upon  man  by  Tycbe  or  Fortune  -,  and  from  this 
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idea  lastly  arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging 
and  punishing  fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  ana 
the  Erinnyes,  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reck- 
less sinner.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  surnames  of  Adrastia  (vid.  Adbastia,  No.  3), 
and  Rhamnnsia  or  Rhamnusis,  the  latter  of 
which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Rhamnus 
in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctua- 
ry. She  was  usually  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  virgin  divinity :  in  the  more  ancient 
works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphrodite 
(Venae),  whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more 
grave  and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical 
tradition  that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  begot  by  Nemesis 
at  Rhamnns  an  egg,  which  Leda  found,  and  from 
which  Helena  and  the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence 
Helena  herself  is  called  Rhamnusis. 

Nfrfsios  (JSt/iiaiot),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  Ok  the  Nature  of  Man,  is  called  bishop 
of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  phil- 
osophical work,  which  has  generally  been  highly 
praised  by  all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Mat- 
thai,  HaUe,  8vo,  1808. 

Nehetacdm.     Vid.  Nemxtoceniu. 

Nekbtbs  or  Nkmbt.*,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  No- 
viomagua,  subsequently  Nemette  (now  Speyer  or 
Sfkct). 

NnirocaitKA  or  Nemitacok  (now  Arret),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebatea  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebati,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Nnoinm  luces.     Vid.  Abicia. 

Nbnossus.     Vii.  Aavaam. 

Nboboli.     Vid.  Abchilocbvi. 

NE5cssA>EA(Neoui(<7apeMz:  N»xau;ap<4if,Ne- 
ocssariensis).  1.  (Now  Niktar),  the  capital,  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemooia- 
cus,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  River  Lycus, 
sixty-three  Roman  miles  east  of  Amasia.  It 
was  a  splendid  city,  and  is  famous  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  for  the  council  held  there  in  A.D. 
S14. — 3.  (Now  Ktdat-en-Nejur  1  ruins),  a  fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

Nbok  (N&ik  :  Heuvtot,  NMivafcf),  an  ancient 
town  in  Pbocis  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ti- 
thorea, a  branch  of  Mount  Parnassus,  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon 
waa  destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  named  TrradREA 
(Ttdopta :  Tidoptic)  after  the  mountain  on  which 
it  was  situated.  The  new  town,  however,  was 
not  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one. 
Tithorea  was  situated  at  the  modern  Vttilxa,  and 
Neon  at  Palea-Fha,  between  four  and  five  miles 
north  of  Velitta.  Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the 
Sacred  war,  and  was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained 
an  unimportant,  though  fortified  place. 

NkomtIchos  (Nlov  retxot,  i.  «.,  New  Watt).  1. 
(New  Amadsjii),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  jEo- 
lis,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hennas,  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Sardene,  thirty  stadia  inland  from  La- 
rissa.  One  tradition  makes  it  older  than  Cyme; 
bat  the  more  probable  account  is  that  it  was  built 
by  the  jEolians  of  Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the 
Pelasgiana  of  Larissa. — 3.  A  fort  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  Chersonesus. 

Nioftolkkus  (NroirrftUpof ).    1.  Also  called 


NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Pybehui,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes ;  according  to  some,  he 
was  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after 
the  sacrifice  of  bis  mother  was  carried  by  his 
father  to  the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of 
Pyrrhns  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by 
Lycomedes  because  he  bad  fair  («n//>/5<5f)hair,  or 
because  Achilles,  while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had 
borne  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  He  was  called  Ne- 
optolemus, that  is,  young  or  late  warriqr,  either 
because  he  had  fought  in  early  youth,  or  be- 
cause he  bad  come  late  to  Troy.  From  his  fa- 
ther he  is  sometimes  called  AckiiGdet,  and  from 
bis  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  PeRdts  and 
JBvSAet.  Neoptolemus  was  brought  up  in  Scy- 
ros in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  and  was  fetched 
from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  join  the  Greeks  in  the 
war  against  Troy,  because  it  bad  been  prophe- 
sied by  Helenas  that  Neoptolemus  and  Philoc- 
tetes  were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy. 
At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed -himself  worthy 
of  his  great  father.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the  sacred  hearth 
of  Jupiter  (Zens),  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  An- 
dromache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  by  her  he  became  the  father 
of  Molossos,  Pielus,  Pergamns,  and  Amphialas. 
Respecting  his  return  from  Troy  and  the  subse- 
quent events  of  his  life,  the  traditions  diner. 
It  is  related  that  Neoptolemus  returned  home  by 
land,  because  he  had  been  forewarned  by  Hele- 
nas of  the  dangers  which  the  Greeks  would  have 
to  encounter  at  sea.  According  to  Homer,  Ne- 
optolemus lived  in  Phthia,  the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  and  here  he  married  Hermione,  whom 
her  father  Menelaus  sent  to  him  from  Sparta. 
According  to  others,  Neoptolemus  himself  went 
to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  because  he  had 
beard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Ores- 
tea.  Most  writers  relate  that  he  abandoned  his 
native  kingdom  of  Phthia;  and  settled  in  E  pirns, 
where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Motossian 
kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Hermi- 
one, Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  be  was 
murdered ;  but  the  reason  of  his  visiting  Del- 
phi, as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  he  was  slain, 
are  differently  related.  Some  say  ha  went  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the 
god,  and  others,  again,  to  consult  the  god  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione. 
Some  relate  that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation 
of  Orestes,  who  was  angry- at  being  deprived  of 
Hermione,  and  others,  by  the  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  by  Maohcreus,  the  son  of  Dctas.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Delphi,  and  he  was  wor- 
shipped there  as  a  hero.— 3.  I.  King  of  Epirus, 
was  son  of  Alcetas  I .  and  father  of  Alexander 
I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Neoptolemus  reigned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bis  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas  till 
bis  death,  aboutB.C.  8«0.— 8.  II.  King  of  Epirus, 
son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing. At  his  father's  death  in  836  he  waa  prob- 
ably a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favor  of  jEacides. 
It  was  not  till  303  that  the  Epirots,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Pyrrbus,  the  son  of 
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iftacides,  rose  in  insnrrection  against  him,  and 
set  up  Neoptolemus  in  his  stead.  The  latter 
reigned  for  the  space  of  six  years,  but  was 
obliged  to  share  the  throne  with  Pyrrhus  in  296. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  Pyr- 
rbus.— 4.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  he  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Armenia.  In  321  he  revolted  from 
Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but  be  was  de- 
feated by  Enmenes,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by 
the  hands  of  the  latter.— 6.  A  general  of  Mith- 
radates,  and  brother  of  Arcbelaus. — 6.  An  Athe- 
nian tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games  at 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336. — 7.  Of 
Paros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Atbeneus  and 
the  scholiasts. 

Nepetb,  Nepe  or  Nepet  (Nepesinus :  now 
tfcpi),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one 
of  the  twelve  cities,  was  situated  near  the  saltus 
Ciminius,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys 
and  gates  of  Etruria  (cltuutra  portague  Etruria, 
Liv.,vi.,9).  It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  period,  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Ncpi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nephele  (Nef^Aj;),  wife  of  Athamas,  and  moth- 
er of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Helle  is  called 
Nepkelei*  by  Ovid.    For  details,  vid.  Athamas. 

NiPHEU8(N^eAi'c),  a  small  town  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between 
Anemorium  and  Antiocbia. 

Nephekis  (N<frp<f),  a  fortified  town  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  rock 
near  the  coast. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neigh- 
boring village,  and  died  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. No  other  particulars  with  regard  to 
his  personal  history  have  been  transmitted  to 
us.  He  is  known  to  have  written  the  following 
pieces,  all  of  which  are  now  lost:  1.  Chronica, 
an  Epitome  of  Universal  History,  probably  in 
three  books,  to  which  Catullus  appears  to  allude 
in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
2.  Excmplorum  lAbri,  probably  a  collection  of 
remarkable  sayings  and  doings.  3.  De  Viru 
Illmtribus,  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  pre- 
ceding, quoted  under  a  different  title.  4.  Vita 
Ciceroni*.  6.  EpUtola  ad  Ciceronem.  6.  De 
Hutoricit.  There  is  still  extant  a  work  entitled 
Vita  Excellentium  Imperatorum,  containing  biog- 
raphies of  several  distinguished  commanders, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  all  MSS., 
however,  this  work  is  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
iEmilius  Probus,  living  under  Tbeodosins  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  ChMstian 
era,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  life  of 
Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  These  two  lives  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  but  the  Latinity 
of  the  other  biographies  is  such  that  we  can  not 
suppose  them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned 
contemporary  of  Cicero.  At  the  same  time, 
their  style  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
meretricious  finery  of  the  later  empire;  and 
hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Probus  ab-idg- 
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ed  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that  the  biographies, 
as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality  epitomes  of 
lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  Tbe  most  use- 
ful  editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Siayeren, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1773  ;  by  Tzschocke,  8to,  Got- 
ting.,  1804 ;  by  Bremi,  8vo,  Zurich,  1820 ;  aid 
by  Roth,  Basil.,  8vo,  1841. 

Nepos,  JolIcs,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the 
West,  A.D.  474-476,  was  raised  to  tbe  throat 
by  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily 
deposed  Glycerius,  who  was  regarded  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a  usurper  (vid.  Gltckxiits)  ;  but 
he  was  in  bis  turn  deposed  in  the  next  year  by 
Orestes,  who  proclaimed  his  son  Romulos  Ne- 
pos fled  into  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  killed  it 
480. 

Nepotianos,  FlavIbs  Popuftrs,  son  of  Eotro- 
pia,  tbe  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Greet, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  A.D.  350, 
but  was  slain  by  Marcellinus,  the  general  of  tbe 
usurper  Magnentius,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  days. 

Neptcnds,  called  Poseidon  by  the  Greek*. 
The  Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid.  Poseidon.  Neptunus  was  the  chief 
marine  divinity  of  the  Romans.  As  the  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  tbe  marine 
divinities  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  we  scarcely 
know  with  certainty  what  day  in  the  year  wai 
set  apart  as  the  festival  of  Neptunus,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  twenty-third  of  July 
(X.  Kal.  Sext.).  His  temple  stood  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  not  far  from  tbe  septa.  At  his  fes- 
tival the  people  formed  tents  (umbra)  of  tbe 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  feasting  and  drinking.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  art.  Neptonalia.  When  a  Roman  com- 
mander set  sail  with  a  fleet,  he  first  offered  op 
a  sacrifice  to  Neptunus,  which  was  thrown  into 
the  sea.  In  the  Roman  poets  Neptunus  is  com 
pletely  identified  with  the  Greek  Poseidon,  and 
accordingly,  all  the  attributes  of  the  latter  ate 
transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

[Nequinitjc,  earlier  name  of  Narnia.  YU. 
Nabnia.] 

NebatIos  Pbibcds,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lired 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Tra- 
jan sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ne- 
ratius  his  successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under  Hadrian,  and 
was  one  of  bis  consiliarii.  His  works  are  cited 
in  the  Digest. 

NebSis  or  Nereis  (Niyprff,  in  Horn.  Jii)piiU)i 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  Nereides  (Nupf!%,  Nqpsi- 
dee),  to  indicate  tbe  fifty  daughters  of  Nereos 
and  Doris.  The  Nereidtt  were  the  marine 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  tbe  Naiadet,  or  the  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  Octanidet,  or  the  nymphs  of  tbe 
great  ocean.  Their  names  are  not  tbe  same  in 
all  writers ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling  with  then 
father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Argonauts.  Tbey  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  espeeWh; 
in  sea-port  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by 
tbe  poets  refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly 
to  their  place  of  abode.    They  are  rrequeoU? 
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represented  in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  aa 
youthful,  beautiful,  and  naked  maidens ;  and 
the;  are  often  grouped  with  Tritons  and  other 
marine  beings.  Sometimes  they  appear  on 
gems  as  half  maidens  and  half  fishes. 

(NebbFs  (Ht)priU),  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
to  whom  she  bore  Hieronymus :  she  was  the 
last  surviving  descendant  of  the  royal  bouse  of 
the  -<Eacid»).] 

NbbbTos,  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  a 
descendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and 
Achilles. 

Nibbtom  or  Neeitdk  (Neretinus :  now  Nar- 
*•),  a  town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria,  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 

NisBtrs  (Ns/ptvr),  son  of  Oceanas  (Pontus) 
and  Terra  (Gsa),  and  husband  of  Doris,  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  tbe  fifty  Nerei- 
des. He  is  described  as  the  wise  and  unerring 
old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  be 
dwell.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or 
more  particularly  the  Mgtm  Sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Algcan.  He  was  believ- 
ed, like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  tbe 
power  of  prophesying  the  future  and  of  appear- 
ing to  mortals  in  different  shapes  ;  and  in  the 
»tory  of  Hercules  he  acts  a  prominent  part,  just 
as  Proteus  in  the  story  of  Menelaus,  and  Glaucua 
in  that  of  the  Argonauts.  Virgil  (J5n.,  ii.,  418) 
mentions  the  indent  as  hie  attribute,  and  tbe 
epithets  given  him  by  the  poets  refer  to  his  old 
age,  his  Kindliness,  and  bis  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge of  the  future.  In  works  of  art,  Nereus, 
like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented  with  pointed 
sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eye- 
brows, the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

Niafcoa.     Vid.  Lkccus. 

Nbbinb,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.     Vid.  Nebeis. 

Neeio,  Nebibmi,  or  Neeibitis.     Vid.  Mars. 

NiarroM,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.    Vid.  Ithaca. 

Niarrua,  a  small  rocky  island  near  Ithaca, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  it- 
self. 

[Nebitos  (Nfptror),  a  son  of  Pterelaus*  in 
Ithaca,  from  whom  Mount  Neritum  was  said  to 
hare  derived  its  name.] 

NebIoh,  also  called  Celticum  (now  Cap*  Fin- 
itlerre),  a  promontory  in  the  northwest  corner 
•f  Spain,  and  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Nerii,  a 
tribe  of  the  Celtic  Artabri,  whence  the  promon- 
tory is  also  called  Artabrum. 

Nbbo,  CuodIci.  Nero  is  said  to  have  sig- 
nalled "  brave"  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib., 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus, 
censor  B.C.  313,  from  whom  all  tbe  Claudii  Ne- 
rones  were  descended.— 3.  C,  a  celebrated  gen- 
eral in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  prastor 
313,  and  was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdru- 
bal, who  eluded  his  attack,  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Scipio  Africanus.  Nero  was  consul  in 
307  with  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero  inarched 
into  the  south  of  Italy  against  Hannibal,  whom 
he  defeated.  He  then  marched  into  tbe  north 
of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Livius  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to  crush 
Hasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  hia  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain  on  tbe  River  Metaurus.  This  great 
•auk,  which  probably  saved  Rome,  gave  a  Ins- 
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tre  to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  * 
among  the  recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debffls.  o  Roma,  Neronlbua, 
Testli  Hetaurnm  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
OeTlctna.    .  HoraL,  Cam,  It.,  4. 

Nero  was  censor  304,  with  M.  Livius. — 3.  Tin., 
praetor  304,  with  Sardinia  for  his  Vovince  ;  and 
consul  303,  when  he  obtained  Africa  as  bis  prov- 
ince, but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at  sea  that 
be  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.— 4.  Tib., 
served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tiberius 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  bad  been  seized, 
should  be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put 
down.— 5.  Tib.,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  probably  the  son  of  the  last.  He  served  as 
qusestor  nnder  Csjsar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine 
war.  He  sided  with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of 
Perusia  (41) ;  and  when  this  town  surrendered, 
he  passed  over  to  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and 
subsequently  to  M.  Antony  in  Achea.  On  a 
reconciliation  being  effected  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  (40),  he 
returned  with  his  wife  to  Rome.  Livia,  who 
possessed  great  beauty,  excited  the  passion  of 
Octavianus,  to  whom  she  was  surrendered  by 
her  husband,  being  then  six  months  gone  with 
child  of  her  second  son  Drusus.  Nero  died 
shortly  after,  and  left  Octavianus  the  tutor  of 
his  two  sons. 

Nbbo.  1.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  64-68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  Ctesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was 
L.  Domitiui  Ahcnobarbui,  but  after  tte  marriage 
of  his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (A.D.  60),  and 
was  called  Nero  Claudius  Catar  Drums  Get- 
manicus.  Nero  was  born  at  Antium  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December,  A;D.  37.  Shortly  after  hia 
adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Messalina  (63).  Among  his  early 
instrnctprs  was  Seneca.  Nero  had  some  tal- 
ent and  taste.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
made  verses ;  but  be  was  indolent  and  given  to 
pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for  laborious 
studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (64),  Agrip- 
pina secured  tbe  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 
His  mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  and  her  ambition  was  tbe  cause  of 
Nero's  first  crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  be- 
tween Nero  and  his  mother,  which  soon  broke 
ont  into  a  quarrel,  and  Agrippina  threatened  to 
join  Britannicus  and  raise  him  to  his  father's 
place ;  whereupon  Nero  caused  Britannicus  to 
be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment  where  Agrip- 
pina and  Octavia  were  present  (66).  During 
the  early  -part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  government 
of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and  of 
Burrhua,  the  prefect  of  the  prtetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina. 
Meantime  tbe  yonng  emperor  indulged  his  licen- 
tious inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neg- 
lected his  wife  for  the  beautiful  but  dissokte 
Poppsea  Sabina,  tbe  wife  of  Otho.  This  aban- 
doned woman  aspired  to  become  the  emperor's 
wife;  but  since  she  bad  no  hopes  of  succeeding 
in  her  design  while  Agrippina  lived,  sbe  use! 
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all  her  arte  to  lrge  Nero  to  put  his  mother  to 
death.    Accordingly,  in  59,  Agrippina  was  as- 
sassinated by  Nero's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tion at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  destruction 
either  of  the  mother  or  the  son.    Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt 
the  punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and 
said  that  he  was  haunted  by  bis  mother's  spec- 
tre.   He  attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in 
fresh  riot,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
band  of  flatterers.    He  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately marry  Poppeea,  being  probably  restrain- 
ed by  fear  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca.     But  the 
death  of  Burrhus  in  62,  and  the  retirement  of 
Seneca  from  public  affairs,  which  immediately 
followed,  left  Nero  more  at  liberty.    Accord- 
ingly, he  divorced  bis  wife  Octavia,  and  in  eigh- 
teen days  married  Poppa*.    Not  satisfied  with 
putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely  charged  her 
with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly  after  put  to 
deatli.    In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome  happened. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.     Out  of  the  fourteen 
regiones  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  three 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  seven  others 
only  a  few  half-burned  houses  remained.    The 
emperor  set  about  rebuilding  tbe  city  on  an 
improved  plan,  with  wider  streets.    He  found 
money  for  his  purposes  by  acts  of  oppression 
and  violence, -and  even  temples  were  robbed  of 
their  wealth.    With  these  means  he  began  to 
erect  his  sumptuous  golden  palace,  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  splendor  which  almost  sur- 
passes belief.    The  vestibule  contained  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  himself  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.     Tbe  odium  of  the  conflagration, 
which  the  emperor  could  not  remove  from  him- 
self, he  tried  to  throw  on  the  Christians,  who 
were  then  numerous  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
them  were  put  to  a  cruel  death.    The  tyranny 
of  Nero  at  last  (66)  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  him,  usually  call- 
ed Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accomplices.    Tbe  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons  were 
put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso  himself, 
the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
though  tbe  latter  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  plot.    In  the  same  year,  Poppaea  died  of 
a  kick  which  her  brutal  husband  gave  her  in  a 
fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with  child.    Nero 
now  married  Statilia  Messallioa.  The  history  of 
the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a  catalogue  of 
his  crimes.    Virtue  in  any  form  was  the  object 
of  his  fear ;  and  almost  every  month  was  mark- 
ed by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some  dis- 
tinguished man.    Among  bis  other  victims  were 
Thrasea  Partus  and  Barea  Soranus,  both  men  of 
high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.    In  67  Nero 
paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterward  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.    While  in  Greece  he 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  antici- 
pated by  stabbing  himself.    The  Roman  world 
had  long  been  tired  of  its  oppressor ;  and  the 
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storm  at  length  broke  out  in  Gaul,  where  Julius 
Vindex,  the  governor,  openly  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.    His  example  was  followed  by 
Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.    Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
bis  troops,  but  he  only  assumed  the  title  of  iega- 
tus  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.    Soon 
after  these  news  reached  Rome,  Sabinus,  who 
was  pnefectus  praetorio  along  with  Tigellinus, 
persuaded  the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.    Ners 
was  immediately  deserted.    He  escaped  from 
the  palace  at  night  with  a  few  freedmeo,  and 
made  his  way  to  a  house  about  four  miles  from 
Rome,  which  belonged  to  his  freedman  Pbaon. 
Here  be  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  be 
heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  on  which  his 
pursuers  were  mounted.    The  centurion,  on  en- 
tering, attempted  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
Nero  saying,  "  It  is  too  late.    Is  this  your  fidel- 
ity V  expired  with  a  horrid  stare.    Nero's  prog- 
ress in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the  lesson  is 
worth  reading.  Without  a  good  education,  and 
with  no  talent  for  his  high  station,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  first.    He  was 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  and  then  he 
became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy  his  expens- 
es ;  he  was  timid,  and,  by  consequence,  be  be- 
came cruel  when  be  anticipated  danger ;  and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poi- 
soning of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  an- 
other.   But,  contemptible  arid  cruel  as  be  was, 
there  are  many  persons  who,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, might  run  the  same  guilty  career.    He  was 
only  in 'his  thirty-first  year  when  be  died,  and 
he  had  held  the  supreme  power  for  eighteen 
years  and  eight  months.    He  was  the  last  of 
the  descendants  of  Julia,  tbe  sister  of  tbe  dic- 
tator Cesar.     The  most  important  externa! 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  (yid.  Cokbclo), 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Panli- 
nus.     Vid.  Paulinos. — 3.  Eldest  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Sejanus,  who  resolved  to  get  rid  of  tbe 
sons  of  Germanicus  in  order  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial throne  for  himself.    Drusus,  the  brother 
of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to  second  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  would  secure  him  the  succession  to  the 
throne.   There  was  no  difficulty  in  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius ;  and,  accordingly,  in  A.D. 
29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
was  removed  to  the  island  of  Ponlia,  and  was 
there  either  starved  to  death  or  perished  by  his 
own  hands. 

Nbbtobrigi.  1.  (Now  Valera  la  Vitja),  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the  surname) 
Concordia  Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which 
Polybius  calls  (xxxv.,  2)  Ercobrica  ('Ep«6«p<- 
«a). — 2.  (Now  Almuna),  a  town  of  the  Celliberi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  tbe  road  from 
Emerita  to  Ctesaraugusta. 

Nkeolum,  a  fortified  place  in  Lucania,  on  tbe 
Via  Popiha. 

[Nekosii  (Nepovoioi),  a  people  among  the  AI- 
pes  Maritime  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  tbe 
coast :  their  capital  was  Vintium  (Oilman)  ] 

Nesvi,  Cococids.  1:  M.,  consul  B.C.  36, 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  M. 
Antonius  and  Octavianus,  40,  and  ut  the  i 
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m  the  Cocceius  mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i., 
5,  38). — 2.  M.,  probably  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 
He  was  consul  A.D.  22.  In  33  he  resolutely 
starred  himself  to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  Tiberius,  whose  constant  compan- 
ion he  was.  He  was  a  celebrated  jurist,  and 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Digest. — 3.  M.,  the 
son  of  the  last,  and  probably  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  also  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest  under  the  name  of  Nerva 
Filius.  —  4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  96-98, 
was  born  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  32.  He 
was  consul  with  Vespasian  71,  and  with  Domi- 
tian  90.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian  in 
September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor 
at  Rome,  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to 
the  state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those 
who  had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas), 
and  allowed  many  exiled  persons  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  class  of  informers  were  suppress- 
ed by  penalties,  and  some  were  put  to  death. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Nerva 
swore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to  death ; 
and  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  against  his  life  by  Calpurnius 
Cra&sus.  Though  Nerva  was  virtuous  and  hu- 
mane, he  did  not  possess  much  energy  and  vig- 
or; and  his  feebleness  was  shown  by  a  mutiny 
of  the  Praetorian  soldiers.  The  soldiers  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian, which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong,  and 
he  offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
•oldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nerva  was 
obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Parthe- 
nras  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  massa- 
cred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  sbowed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  vigor  and  ability  to  direct  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  success- 
or, withtout  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ul- 
pins  Trajanus,  who  was  then  at-  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  A.D.  98,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years. 

NikvIi,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from 
the  River  Sabis  (now  Sambre)  to  the  ocean,  and 
part  of  which  was  covered  by  the  wood  Ardu- 
enna.  They  were  divided  into  several  smaller 
tribes,  the  Centrones,  Gradii,  Levaci,  Pleu- 
moxii,  and  Geiduni.  In  B.C.  68  they  were  de- 
feated by  Caesar  with  such  slaughter  that  out 
of  sixty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
only  five  hundred  were  left. 

Nisactiom,  a  town  in  Istria,  on  the  River 
Arsia,  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C.  177. 

[Nesjea  (Nijao/v,  Horn.),  a  Nereid,  a  com- 
panion of  the  nymph  Cyrene.] 

Nuts  (now  Nisita),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapo- 
lis,  and  opposite  Mount  Pausilypus.  This  isl- 
and was  a  favorite  residence  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
man nobles. 

INesos  (now  Neso),  a  small  city  in  the  north- 
ern pan  of  Eubcea.] 
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Nessonis  (Stoaovlc),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  south  of  the  River  Peneus,  and  northeast 
of  Larissa,  is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but 
in  winter  is  not  only  rail  of  water,  but  even 
overflows  its  banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neigh- 
boring Lake  Brebeis  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  remains  of  the  vast  lake  which  was 
supposed  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  Thes- 
saly till  an  outlet  was  made  for  its  waters 
through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Ne8sds  (N&Tuor),  a  centaur,  who  carried  De- 
ianira  across  the  River  Evenus,  but,  attempting 
to  run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  death  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
p.  3S9,  a. 

[Nessds  (Neooof).     Vid.  Nestcs.] 

Nestor  (Searup),  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Nel- 
eus  and  Chloris,  husband  of  Eurydice,  and  father 
of  Pisidice,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Stratius,  Are- 
tus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and 
Thrasymedes.  Some  relate  that,  after  the 
death  of  Eurydice,  Nestor  married  Anaxibia, 
the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and  sister  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  wife  of  Strophius  and  the  mother  of  Py- 
lades.  When  Hercules  invaded  the  country  of 
Neleos  and  slew  bis  sons,  Nestor  alone  was 
spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from  Py- 
los, or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  Nestor  was  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  Lapithas  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is 
mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters  and 
the  Argonauts.  Although  far  advanced  in  age, 
he  sailed  with  the  other  Greek  heroes  against 
iS'oy.  Having  ruled  over  three  generations  of 
men,  bis  advice  and  authority  were  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  his 
knowledge  of  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he 
returned  home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pylos, 
where  Jupiter  (Zeus)  granted  to  him  the  full 
enjoyment  of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent 
and  brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being 
the  city  of  Nestor.    On  this  point,  vid.  p.  642,  a. 

[Nestoh  (Slorup),  an  academic  philosopher, 
preceptor  of  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia.j 

NestobTdes  (SeoTopiSti(),  i.  e.,  a  son  of  Nes- 
tor, as  Antilochus  and  .Pisistratus. 

Nestorius,  a  celebrated  Hsresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D.  428, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  heresy,  was  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  op- 
ponent was  Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequent- 
ly banished  to  one  of  the  oases  in  Egypt,  and 
he  died  in  exile  probaWy  before  450.  Nestorius 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature  attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused 
to  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Theoto- 
cut  (Ocot&koc),  or  "  Mother  of  God."  The  opin- 
ions of  Nestorius  are  still  maintained  by  the 
Nestorian  Christians. 

Nestos,  sometimes  Nessus  (N&rror :  now 
called  Metto  by  the  Greeks,  Karatu  by  the 
Turks),  a  river  in  Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Rhodope,  flows  southeast,  and  tails  into  the 
jSeean  Sea  west  of  Abdera  and  opposite  the 
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mand  of  Thasos.  The  Neatus  formed  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Nesos.     Vid.  CEkiadjb. 

Netvm  (Netlntts :  now  Nolo  Antiqua,  near 
Koto),  a  town  in  Sicily,  southwest  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  dependency  of  the  latter. 

Nbobi  (Neiipoi,  NevpoC),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not 
of  Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scyth- 
ian customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from 
their  earlier  abodes  by  a  plague  of  serpents, 
tbey  settled  to  the  northwest  of  the  sources  of 
the  Tyras  (now  Dniester).  Tbey  were  esteem- 
ed skillful  in  enchantment. 

Nevirnom.     Vid.  Noviodondm,  No.  3. 

Nicma  (NuaUa:  NunuciSf,  N«a«rvf,  Nicaecn- 
sis,  Niceosis).  1.  (Ruins  at  Iznik),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Ascania  (now  Iznik) 
in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  very  ancient  times  by  a  town  called 
Attaea,  and  afterward  by  a  settlement  of  the 
Bottieans,  called  Ancore  or  Helicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus 
built  on  the  same  spot  a  city  which  he  named 
after  himself,  Antigonea ;  but  Lysimachus  soon 
after  changed  the  name  into  Nicaea,  in  honor  of 
his  wife.  Under  the  kings  of  Bitbynia  it  was 
often  the  royal  residence,  and  it  long  disputed 
with  Nicomedia  the  rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia. 
The  Roman  emperors  bestowed  upon  it  numer- 
ous honors  and  benefits,  which  are  recorded  on 
its  coins.  Its  position  at  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  chief  roads  leading  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Constantinople  made  it  the  centre  of  a 
large  traffic.  It  is  very  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  oecumenical 
council  which  Constantino  convoked  in  A.D. 
325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well-known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 
added  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  381.  The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  com- 
monly call  jt)  also  settled  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter.  A  second  council,  held  here  in  787, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  images.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  great  council,  Nicaea  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  Emperor  Valens  in  368.  Under 
the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks :  it  was  taken  by  the  Sel- 
juks  in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sul- 
tan Soliman  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Cru- 
saders in  1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  "Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  there  in 
1304,  the  Greek  emperor,  Theodoras  Lascaris, 
made  Nicssa  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom, 
in  which  his  followers  maintained  themselves 
with  various  success  against  the  Latins  of  Con- 
stantinople on  the  one  side,  and  the  Seljuka  of 
Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  1261  regained 
Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nicaea  was 
finally  taken  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Iznik,  the 
modern  Nicaea,  is  a  poor  village  of  about  one 
hundred  houses ;  but  the  double  waDs  of  the 
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ancient  city  still  remain  almost  complete,  ex 
hibiting  four  large  and  two  small  gates.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  the  two  moles  which 
formed  the  harbor  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct, 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium ;  in  this 
last  edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  point  from 
which  all  the  four  gates  were  visible,  so  great 
was  the  regularity  with  which  the  city  was 
built. — 2.  (Now  Niiai),  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Faropamisadae,  on  the  west  of 
the  River  Cophen.— 3.  (Now  probably  ruins  at 
Darapoor),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  River  Hydas- 
pes  (now  Jelum),  built  by  Alexander  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Poms. — 4.  A  fort- 
ress of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  on  the  sea, 
near  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  it  com- 
manded. From  its  important  position,  it  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece  with 
Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dy- 
nast Phalaecus  led  to  the  termination  of  the  Sa- 
cred war,  B.C.  346 ;  and  after  various  changes, 
it  is  found,  at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome, 
in  the  hands  of  the  jEtolians — 6.  In  niyria. 
Vid.  Nicia. — 6.  An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in 
Corsica. — 7.  (Now  Nizza,  Nice),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  a  little  east  of  the  River  Var ; 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  subject  to  that  city ; 
hence  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaol, 
though  it  was  just  beyond  the  frontier.  It  first 
became  important  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  was  preached  there  by  fta- 
zarius  at  an  early  period. 

Nioandek  (Nixavdpof).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Charilaus,  and  father  of  Theopompus, 
reigned  about  B.C.  809-770. — 2.  A  Greek  poet, 
grammarian,  and  physician,  was  a  native  of 
Claras,  near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is 
frequently  called  a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  one  of  the  hereditary  priests  of 
Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears  to  have  flourished 
about  B.C.  185-136.  Of  the  numerous  works 
of  Nicander  only  two  poems  are  extant,  out 
entitled  Theriaea  (Qqptaxa),  which  consists  of 
nearly  one  thousand  hexameter  lines,  and  treats 
of  venomous  animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  them,  and  another  entitled  AUxifharmaca 
('AXt(i^dpiiiuca),  which  consists  of  more  than 
six  hundred  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  poi- 
sons and  their  antidotes.  Among  the  ancients, 
his  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  toxicol- 
ogy seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  His 
works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh 
and  obscure ;  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely 
ever  read  as  poena,  and  are  only  consulted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological 
and  medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  who  published  the  Alexiphamac*  in 
1792,  Halas,  and  the  Theriaea  in  1816,  Lips. 

Nioahob  (Sucavup).  1.  Son  of  Pannenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexan- 
der, died  during  the  kipg's  advance  into  Bao- 
tria,  B.C.  830.— 8.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas  (321),  obtained  the  government  of 
Cappadocia.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Antigonus,  who  made  him  governor  of  Media 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  which  he  continu- 
ed to  hold  until  312,  when  be  was  deprived  of 
them  by  Selencus.  —  3.  A  Macedonian  officer 
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tinder  Cassander,  by  whom  he  was  secretly  dis- 
patched, immediately  on  the  death  of  Antipater, 
319,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Macedoni- 
an garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor  arrived  at 
Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater's  death, 
and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterward  he  surprised  the  Pi- 
ncus  also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the 
hands  of  Cassander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Attica  in  318.  Nicanor  was  afterward  dis- 
patched by  Cassander  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  ad- 
miral of  Polysperchon.  On  his  return  to  Athens 
be  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Cassander,  and 
was  put  to  death — [4.  Surnrftaed  the  Elephant, 
a  general  under  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who 
invaded  Attica  with  an  army  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  B.C.  200 :  he  also  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  Philip's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae,  B.C.  197. — 6.  Son  of  Patroclus,  sent 
by  Lysias,  the  regent  of  Syria  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Antiochus  IV.,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews.  He  was  completely  defeated  and  slain 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  B.C.  165. — 6.  Aristotle's 
adopted  son,  destined  by  the  philosopher  to  be 
his  son-in-law. — 7.  A  celebrated  grammarian, 
lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  127. 
His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  punctuation, 
and  hence  he  was  nicknamed  Sny^arfaf.] 

Nicarchos  (HUapxof).  [1.  An  Arcadian  offi- 
cer in  the  Greek  army  of  the  younger  Cyras : 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus,  he  aban- 
doned the  Greeks,  and  went  over  to  the  Per- 
sians with  about  twenty  of  bis  men.] — 2.  The 
author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  near 
■he  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

NiciTOB,  Seieuoos.     Vid.  Selbocus. 

Nice  (Nfmj),  called  Victoria  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus 
(teal),  Cratos  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  commenced  fighting  against  the 
Titans,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for  assistance, 
Nice  and  her  two  sisters  were  the  first  who 
came  forward,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice 
had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  She  is  often  seen  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  with  other  di- 
vinities, such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  re- 
sembles Minerva  (Athena),  but  has  wings,  and 
carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing  the  victory  of 
the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NIcbphSrIdic  (Ni«i7*o><oi>).  1.  (Now  Rakkah), 
•  fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bilecha 
(now  el  Belikh),  and  due  south  of  Edessa,  built 
by  order  of  Alexander,  and  probably  completed 
under  Seleucus.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place 
as  the  Gilunicus  of  Calmhicok  [KoXMvikoc 
or  -ok),  the  fortifications  of  which  were  repaired 
by  Justinian.  Its  name  was  again  changed  to 
Lbowtofoms,  when  it  was  adorned  with  fresh 
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buildings  by  the  Emperor  Leo— 2.  A  fortress 
or  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Pergamus. 

NicephSrTos  (Ntm^ptoc),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence 
Tiqranocerta.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Up- 
per Tigris ;  probably  identical  with  the  Ceh- 
tkites,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

Niceph&Rus  (N<«70<Spof).  1.  Calmstcts  Xan- 
thopulus,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  died  about  1460.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was  originally  in  twenty- 
three  books,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  ex- 
tant, extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down 
to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  in  610.  Al- 
though Nicephorus  compiled  from  the  works 
of  hia  predecessors,  he  entirely  remodelled  his  _ 
materials,  and  his  style  is  vastly  superior  to' 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  Edited  by  Duckus, 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols,  folio— 2.  Grrooras.  Vid. 
Greoobas. — 3.  Patriarch  a,  originally  the  no- 
tary or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor 
Constantino  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently  re- 
tired into  a  convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was 
deposed  in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  entitled  Brmiarium  Hittori- 
cum,  a  Byzantine  history,  extending  from  602 
to  770.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Byzantine  period.  Edited  by  Petavius,  Paris, 
1616,  [and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837]. 

Nicer  (now  Neckar),  a  river  in  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Mannheim. 

Niceratds  (Nunjparof).  1.  Father  of  Nicias, 
the  celebrated  Athenian  general. — 2.  Son  of 
Nicias,  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  to 
whom  his  great  wealth  was  no  doubt  a  tempta- 
tion.— 3.  A  Greek  writer  on  plants,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia. 

Nioetas  (Nuc^raf ).  1.  Acominatos,  also  call- 
ed CnoHiATis,  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Chonss,  formerly  Colossc,  in  Phrygia,  one  of 
the  most  important  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  and  the  former 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  held  im- 
portant public  offices  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  faith- 
ful description.  He  escaped  to  Nictea,  where 
he  died  about  1216.  The  history  of  Nicetas 
consists  of  ten  distinct  works,  each  of  which 
contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors 
from  1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1835.  — 2.  Edoeniands,  lived 
probably  toward  the  end'  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Lives  of 
Drusilla  and  Charicles,"  which  is  the  worst  of 
all  the  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down 
to  ns.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

NicIa  (now  Enza  ?),  a  tributary  of  the  Po  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina. 

[Nicia,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  Illyria,  between  Lychnidus  and  Heraclea, 
the  same  as  Nictea,  No.  5.] 

Nicias  (Ni/c/of).  1.  A  celebrated  Atbemat 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  from  whom  be  inherited  a 
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targe  fortune.  His  property  was  valued  at  one 
hundred  talents.  From  this  cause,  combined 
with  his  unambitious  character,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  all  dangerous  innovations,  he  was  natu- 
rally brought  into  connection  with  the  aristo- 
craiical  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
several  times  associated  with  Pericles  as  strat- 
egic, and  his  great  prudence  and  high  charac- 
ter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more 
openly  as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other 
demagogues  of  Athens;  but,  from  his  military 
reputation,  the  mildness  of  his  character,  and 
the  liberal  use  which  he  made  of  his  great 
wealth,  he  was  looked  upon  with  respect  by  all 
classes  of  the  citizens.  His  timidity  led  him 
to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the  sycophants.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  Ar- 
istophanes ridicules  him  in  the  Equitcs  for  his 
timidity  and  superstition.  His  characteristic 
caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
military  career;  and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  •  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  (B.C.  492)  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  following  year  (421).  For  the 
next  few  years  Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  Athenians  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
was  constantly  opposed  by  Alcibiades,  who  had 
now  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
In  41S  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Nicias 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command. 
Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  altogeth- 
er, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the  Atheni- 
ans from  this  course.  But  bis  representations 
produced  no  effect,  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  aft- 
erward recalled  (vid.  Alcibiades),  and  the  sole 
command  was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands 
of  Nicias.  His  early  operations  were  attended 
with  success.  He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in 
the  autumn,  and  employed  the  winter  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  of  the  Siculian  tribes  in  the  island. 
In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  renewed  his  at- 
tacks upon  Syracuse ;  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
on  Epipolee,  and  commenced  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time  Lamachus 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls.  All 
the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to  stop  the  cir- 
cumvallation  failed.  The  works  were  nearly 
completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  Vid.  Gylippds.  The  tide  of  success 
now  turned,  and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged 
to  send  to  Athens  for  re-enforcements,  and  re- 
quested, at  the  same  time,  that  another  com- 
mander might  be  sent  to  supply  his  place,  as 
his  feeble  health  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
discbarge  of  his  duties.  The  Athenians  voted 
re  enforcements,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon ;  but 
tbey  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily 
-(413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  Epipo- 
lse,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed 
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any  farther  attempts  against  the  city  hopeless, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  abandon  the  siege 
and  return  to  Athens.  To  this  Nicias  would 
not  consent.  He  professed  to  stand  in  dread 
of  the  Athenians  at  home ;  but  he  appears  t» 
have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a  party 
among  the  Syracusans  themselves  were  likely, 
in  no  long  time,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  But  meantime  fresh  succors  arrived 
for  the  Syracusans ;  sickness  was  making  rav- 
ages among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length 
Nicias  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating. 
Secret  orders  were  given  that  every  thing 
should  be  in  readiness  for  departure,  when  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  happened.  The  credulous 
superstition  of  Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  armament.  The  sooth- 
sayers interpreted  the  event  as  an  injunction 
from  the  gods  that  they  should  not  retreat  be- 
fore the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias  resolutely 
determined  to  abide  by  their  decision.  The 
Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an 
engagement,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.  They  were  now  mas- 
ters of  the  harbor,  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape.  The  Athenians  were  again 
decisively  defeated ;  and  having  thus  lost  their 
fleet,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  land. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Both  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans. — 2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul  to 
poison  the  king  for  a  certain  reward.  FabriciM 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indigna- 
tion, but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhus 
with  notice  of  his  treachery.  He  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  called  Cineas.  —  3.  A  Coan 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  intimate. — 4.  A 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  flourished  about 
B.C.  320.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor.  His  works  seem  to  have 
been  all  painted  in  encaustic.  One  of  his  great- 
est paintings  was  a  representation  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He  refus- 
ed to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although  the 
price  offered  for  it  was  sixty  talents. 

[NtctppE  (NiKunrq).  1.  A  daughter  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Sthenelus. — 2.  A  daughter  of 
Thespius,  the  mother  of  Antimachus  by  Her- 
cules.] 

[Nicippds  (Nf/wnror).  1.  A  native  of  Cos, 
who  finally  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  island. — 
2.  One  of  the  ephors  of  the  Messenians  in  B.C. 
220] 

NicocbIbes  (Nucoxapqc),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonides,  was 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  comedies  are  collected  in  Meineke's 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  465-468,  edit 
minor.] 

Nicoclks  (StKOK^it).  1.  King  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  succeeded 
B.C.  374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a  long  pan 
egyric  upon  bis  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nio- 
ocles  rewarded  the  orator  with  the  magnificent 
present  of  twenty  talents.  Scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars are  known  of  the  reign  of  Nicocles. 
He  is  said  to  have  perished  by  a  violent  death. 
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bat  neither  the  period  nor  circumstances  of  this 
event  are  recorded'. — 3.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Pa- 
phos,  in  Cyprus,  during  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander.  He  was  at  first 
one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus  ;  but,  having  subsequently  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  B.C.  310.— 3.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  de- 
posed by  Aratus,  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
months,  B.C.  861.— [4.  Of  Soli,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 5.  An  Athenian, 
put  to  death  with  bis  friend  Phocion,  B.C.  318. 
As  he  had  always  been  a  warm  friend  to  him, 
he  begged  of  Phocion,  as  a  last  favor,  to  be  al- 
lowed 10  drink  the  poison  before  his  illustrious 
friend,  a  request  which  l'hocion  unwillingly 
conceded.] 

[Nicocrates  (Noto/tporvc).  1.  A  native  of 
Cyprus,  collected  an  extensive  library  at  a  very 
early  period. — 2.  Archon  of  Athens,  B.C.  333.] 

Nicockkoh  (NtKOKpiov),  king  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition 
into  Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he 
took  part  with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  com- 
mand over  the  whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said 
to  have  ordered  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to 
be  pounded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  re- 
venge for  an  insult  which  the  latter  had  offered 
the  king  when  he  visited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

Nicolaus  Chalcocondyles.  Vid.  Chalco- 
coaiDVi.es. 

Nicolaus  Damascenes,  a  Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  and  a  son  of  Antipater  and 
Stratonice.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  he  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies 
in  common  with  Herod,  at  whose  court  he  re- 
sided. In  B.C.  13  he  accompanied  Herod  on  a 
visit  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
Augustas  made  Nicolaus  a  present  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  the  emperor  called 
fficoUi — a  name  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  down  to  the  M  iddle  Ages.  N  icolaus  rose 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus  that  he  was 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great  service  to 
Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed  against 
the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A 
life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  2.  A  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  books, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  3.  A  life 
of  Augustus,  from  which  we  have  some  extracts 
made  by  command  of  Conslantine  Porphyrogen- 
itus.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  comedies : 
Stobeus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  lines.  The 
best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips., 
1801. 

NicomXchos  (Nuco/«^of).  1.  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. Vid.  p.  100,  a.— 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
•lave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion 
of  Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nico- 
wuekean  Ethic*,  but  why  we  can  not  tell ;  wheth- 
_w  the  father  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of 
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his  affection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they 
derived  their  title  from  being  afterward  edited 
and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. — 3.  Called 
Gera$emu,  from  his  native  place,  Gerasa.  in 
Arabia,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  the  writer  of  a 
life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost.  His  date  is  infer- 
red from  his  mention  of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived 
under  Tiberius.  He  wrote  on  arithmetic  and 
music ;  and  two  of  his  works  on  these  subjects 
are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arithmetic  was 
printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1538 ;  also,  after  the 
Theologvmena  Arithmetica,  attributed  to  Iambli- 
cbus,  Lips.,  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst., 
1652. — 4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides.  He  flourished  B.C.  360,  and  onward 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and 
Protogenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Cicero  says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Echion,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every 
thing  was  already  perfect.    {Brutus,  18.) 

Nicomedes  (NiitofirjAtic ).  1 . 1.  King  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipcetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.C.  278.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  his  brother  Zipcetes,  who 
had  for  some  time  held  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The 
rest  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed, and  under  his  sway  Bithynia  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  pawer  and  prosperity.  He  found- 
ed the  city  of  Nicomedia,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  uncertain,  but  he  probably  died  about  250. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zielas. — 2.  II. 
Snrnamed  Epifhanes,  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned 
B.C.  149-91.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Prusias  II.,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  where  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  senate. 
Prusias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of  his 
son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes, 
who  thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared 
open  war  against  his  father.  Prusias  was  de- 
serted by  his  subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son,  149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil 
reign  of  Nicomedes,  few  events  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  He  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against 
Aristonicus,  131.  He  subsequently  obtained 
possession  of  Paphlagonia,  and  attempted  to 
gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying  Laodice,  the  wid- 
ow of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
pelled from  Cappadocia  by  Mithradates ;  and  he 
was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon 
Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithradates 
of  Cappadocia. — 3.  III.  Surnamed  Philopatok, 
king  of  Bithynia  (91-74),  son  and  successor  of 
Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  his  accession 
he  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  set  up 
against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year 
(90).  At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nico- 
medes now  proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates,  who  expelled  him  a  second  time 
from  his  kingdom  (88).  This  was  the  immedi- 
ate occation  of  the  first  Mithradatic  war;  at  the 
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«ooclo8ion  of  which  (84)  Niconedea  was  again 
reinstated  in  bis  kingdom.  He  reigned  nearly 
ten  years  after  this  second  restoration.  He  died 
at. the  beginning  of  74,  and  having  no  children, 
by  his  will  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
man people. 

NicomedU  (NiKo/ifjAeta :  NiKopri6cv<,  fern.  Nt- 
*opr)6iooa :  now  ruins  at  Izmid  or  Iznikmid),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built 
by  King  Nicomedes  I.  (B.C.  264),  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus  (now 
Gulf  of  Izmid :  compare  Astacus).  It  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
the  then  known  world.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  colony,  and  a  favorite  residence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine  the  Great.  Though  re- 
peatedly injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors. 
Like  its  neighbor  and  rival,  Nicsa,  it  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks ;  but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

[Nicon  (N(icwv).  I.  A  Tarentine,  who  be- 
trayed his  native  city  to  Hannibal  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  B.C.  21 2.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing subsequently  taken  Tarentum  by  surprise, 
Nicon  fell  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  the 
city. — 2.  A  leader  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus. — 
3.  A  comic  poet,  probably  of  the  new  comedy : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies  is  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  it.',  p.  1176, 
edit,  minor. — 4.  An  architect  and  geometri- 
cian of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  father  of  the 
physician  Galen  :  be  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished man,  and  superintended  in  person  the 
education  of  his  distinguished  son.] 

NiconIa  or  NiconIux,  a  town  in  Scythia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester). 

NicdPHON  and  Nicophron  (Nuco^uv,  Nik6- 
fpuv),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac, 
vol.  i.,  p.  468-472,  edit,  minor.] 

NicopoLis  (SutonoXtc :  NixonoXlr^c,  Nicopo- 
litanus).  1.  (Ruins  at  Paleoprcvyza),  a  city  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  opposite 
to  Actium.  It  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was  peopled  from 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  other  neighboring 
cities,  and  also  with  settlers  from  ^Etolia.  Au- 
gustus also  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  and  founded  games  in  honor  of  the 
god,  which  were  held  every  fifth  year.  The 
city  was  received  into  the  Amphictyonic  league 
in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken  of  both  as 
•  libera  civitas  and  as  a  colony.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable commerce  and  extensive  fisheries.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian 
and  by  Justinian. — 2.  (Now  Nicopoii),  a  city  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Urajan 
in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Franks  by  the  Sultan  Bajaset, 
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on  the  28th  of  September,  1396.— 8.  (Now  JS* 
derex,  or  Devrigni  ?),  a  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
on  or  near  the  Lyons,  and  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Halya,  founded  by  Pompey  on  the 
spot  where  he  gained  his  first  victory  over  Mith- 
radates :  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus :  restored  by  Justinian. — 4.  A  city  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus. — [5.  Or  Enuus, 
a  oity  of  Palestine.  Vid.  Kmmaub] — 6.  (Now 
Kan,  Kiattera,  or  Cattr't  Cattle,  ruins),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  about  (wo  or  three  miles  east 
of  Alexandres,  on  the  canal  between  Alexan- 
drea  and  Canopus,  was  built  by  Augustus  in 
memory  of  his  last  victory  over  Antomus. 
Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to  Actium, 
Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with 
games  every  fifth  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Ctesars,  it  would  seen; 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandres- 

[Nicosteate  (NtKOOTpdni).     Vid.  Camils.] 

[Nicosteat vs  (Nik 6orpaTof ).  1 .  An  Athenian 
general,  son  of  Diitrephes,  was  a  colleague  of 
Nicias  at  the  capture  of  Cythera ;  fell  in  battle 
against  Agia  near  Mantinea. — 2.  An  Argive, 
possessed  extraordinary  strength  of  body,  and 
was  distinguished  also  for  prudence  in  council ; 
was  sent  by  the  Argives  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  Persian  king  Darius 
Ochus  against  Egypt.] 

Nicostratds  (Nucoorparor).  1.  The  youngest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a  comic  poet.  His  plays  belonged  both  to  tho 
middle  and  the  new  comedy.  [The  fragments 
of  his  comedies  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Comic  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  632-640,  edit,  minor.—' 
2.  A  tragic  actor,  flourished  before  B.C.  420.] 

[Nicoteea,  a  city  of  Bruttium,  on  a  mountain) 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  road  leading  front 
Capua  to  the  Fretum  Siculum,  between  Tibo  and 
Malliaj.] 

Nioeib,  Nigir,  or  Niobis  (tiiytip,  Ulyut,  « 
compounded  form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Gir,  which 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in 
general),  changed,  by  a  confusion  which  was  the 
more  easily  made  on  account  of  the  color  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niokb, 
a  great  river  of  ^Ethiopia  Interior,  which  mod- 
ern usage  has  identified  with  the  river  called 
Joli-ba  (i.  e. ,  Great  River)  and  Quorra  (or,  rather, 
Kowara),  in  Western  Africa.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  we  find  an  authentic  state- 
ment concerning  a  river  of  the  interior  of  Libya, 
which  is  evidently  identical  both  with  the  Nigeir 
of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and  with 
the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii,  82)  that  five  young 
men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  Libyan  people  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
started  to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ; 
that,  after  crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the 
region  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many 
days  through  the  Desert  toward  the  west,  till 
they  came  to  a  plain  where  fruit-trees  grew ; 
and  as  they  ate  the  fruit,  they  were  seised  by 
some  little  black  men,  whose  language  they 
could  not  understand,  who  led  them  through 
great  marshes  to  a  city,  inhabited  by  the  same 
sort  of  little  black  men,  who  were  all  enchanters ; 
and  a  great  river  flowed  by  the  city  from  west 
to  east,  and  in  it  there  were  crocodiles.  He- 
rodotus, like  his  informants,  inferred  flom  the 
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coarse  of  the  river,  and  from  the  crocodiles  in 
it,  that  it  was  the  Nile ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
any  river  but  the  Quorra ;  and  that  the  city  was 
Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not.  The 
opinion  that  the  Niger  was  a  western  branch 
of  the  Nile  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times,  but  by  no  means  universally.  Pliny  gives 
the  same  account  in  a  very  confused  manner, 
and  makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  bound- 
ary between  Northern  Africa  and  ^Ethiopia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  who  evidently  had  new 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir  rise  not  far  from  its 
real  source  (allowing  for  the  imperfect  observa- 
tions on  which  his  numerical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  founded),  and  follow  a  direction  not 
very  different  from  what  that  of  the  Joli-ba  and 
Quorra  would  be,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Zirmi, 
Koji,  and  Yeo  form  an  unbroken  communication 
between  the  Quorra  and  the  Lake  Tchad.  But 
Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  discoveries 
render  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the 
Lake  Libya  (Ai£vq),  which  he  places  in  16°  30* 
north  latitude,  and  35°  east  longitude  (t. «.,  from 
the  Fortunate  Islands  =  17°  from  Greenwich). 
This  is  almost  exactly  the  position  of  Lake  Tchad; 
and,  if  the  Tchadda  really  flows  out  of  this  lake, 
it  will  represent  the  branch  of  the  Nigeir  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  informants,  however,  seem 
to  have  inverted  the  direction  of  its  stream.  It 
is  further  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
Nigeir  a  city  named  Thamondocana  in  the  exact 
position  of  Timbuctoo,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
river,  computed  from  his  position,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  its  real  length.  The  error  of  con- 
necting the  Niger  and  the  Nile  revived  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only  been  ex- 
ploded by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Nicer,  C.  Peicehnios,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
on  whose  death  be  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  A.D.  193 ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  of  the  firmness  with  which  Niger 
enforced  the  most  rigid  discipline  among  his 
troops ;  but  he  preserved  his  popularity  by  the 
impartiality  which  he  displayed,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  frugality,  temperance,  and  hardy  en- 
durance of  toil  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
person. 

NioIra  (Nlyttpa,  Ptol. :  now  Jennch  1),  a  city 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  River  Nigeir,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Niacrrs. 

NieRtT.s  or-ETES  (NiyplToi,  Niyplrat  AlBUmec, 
Hiypqret),  the  northernmost  of  the  ^Ethiopian 
(i  e.,  Negro)  communities  of  Central  Africa, 
dwelt  about  the  Nigeir,  in  the  great  plain  of 
Soudan. 

NisEins  Liens  (N< ypinc  Xl/ivn),  a  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  repre- 
sents the  River  Nigeir  as  flowing.  He  places  it 
about  at  the  true  source  of  the  Nigeir  («.  «.,  the 
Joli-ba) ;  but  it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether 
the  river  has  its  source  in  a  lake.  Some  mod- 
ern geographers  identify  it  with  the  Lake  Debo, 
southwest  of  Timbuctoo. 

Nii.up6t.is  or  Nilds  (NeiXov  n6\tc,  NtlXoc),  a 
city  of  the  Heptaoomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nonios  Heracleopolites,  was  built  on  an  island 
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in  the  Nile,  twenty  geographical  miles  northeast 
of  Heracleopolis.  There  was  a  temple  here  in 
which,  as  throughout  Egypt,  the  River  Nile  was 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

Nilob  (6  Neftof,  derived  probably  from  a  word 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Nilat,  i.  e.,  black,  and  sometimes  called  TAiXae 
by  the  Greeks  :  N«Aoj  occurs  first  in  Hesiod  ; 
Homer  calls  the  river  klyvirro; :  now  Nile, 
Arab.  Bahr-Nil,  or  simply  Bohr,  i.  e.,  the  River : 
the  modern  names  of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  are  various).  This  river,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  flows  through 
a  channel  which  forms  a  sort  of  cleft  extending 
north  and  south  through  the  high  rocky  and 
sandy  land  of  Northeastern  Africa.  Its  west- 
ern or  main  branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to 
its  source,  but  it  has  been  followed  up  to  a  point 
in  4°  48'  north  latitude,  and  30°  58'  east  longi- 
tude, where  it  is  a  rapid  inonntain  stream,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  over  a 
rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a  course 
in  the  general  direction  of  north-northeast  a» 
far  as  a  place  called  Khartum,  in  15°  34'  north 
latitude,  and  32°  30'  east  longitude,  this  river, 
which  is  called  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  i.  e.,  White 
River,  receives  another  large  river,  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  i.  e.,  Blue  River,  the  sources  of  which 
are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyseinia,  about  11° 
north  latitude,  and  37°  east  longitude :  this  is 
the  middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  As- 
tapus  of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  eastern 
branch,  called  Tacazze,  the  Astaboras  of  the 
ancients,  rises  also  in  the  highlands  of  Aby»- 
tinia,  in  about  11°  407  north  latitude,  and  39° 
40'  east  longitude,  and  joins  the  Nile  (i.  «.,  the 
main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Abiad 
and  the  Azrek),  in  17°  45'  north  latitude,  and 
about  34°  6*  east  longitude  :  the  point  of  junc- 
tion was  the  apex  of  the  island  of  Meroe.  Here 
the  united  river  is  about  two  miles  broad. 
Hence  it  flows  through  Nubia,  in  a  magnificent 
rocky  valley,  falling  over-  six  cataracts,  the 
northernmost  of  which,  called  the  Firtt  cataract 
(»'.  e.,  to  a  person  going  up  the  river),  is  and  has 
always  been  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt. 
Of  its  course  from  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  general  de- 
scription has  been  given  under  jEoyptos  (p. 
17,  a.).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient 
times,  three  in  number,  and  these  again  parted 
into  seven,  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  five 
were  natural  and  two  artificial.  These  seven 
mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities  which 
stood  upon  them  :  they  were  called,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic  or 
Saltic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitio,  or  Path- 
raetic,  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitino,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  po- 
sitions, or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except 
two,  and  these  are  much  diminished  ;  namely, 
the  Damiat  mouth  on  the  east,  and  the  Rosctta 
mouth  on  the  west.  Of  the  canals  connected 
with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Canobic,  which  connected  the  Canobio 
mouth  with  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  with  Alex- 
andrea,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (afterward  called 
that  of  Trajan),  which  connected  the  Nile  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  Bay  of  Hero- 
Opolis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea :  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  KingNecho,  and 
its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia, and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  creat- 
ed by  the  Nile,  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  the 
present  small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the 
formation  must  have  been  made  long  before  the 
historical  period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the 
river  has  been  spoken  of  under  ^Ioyptds.  It 
is  caused  by  the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands 
in  which  it  rises.  The  best  ancient  accounts, 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  place  its  source  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Central  Africa,  called 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and  the  most  re- 
cent information  points  to  a  range  of  mount- 
ains a  little  north  of  the  equator,  called  Jebel- 
el-Kumri,  or  the  Blue  Mountain,  as  containing 
the  probable  sources  of  the  Bohr  Abiad.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollu- 
tion. 

.  [Nilus  (NefAor),  the  god  of  the  River  Nile 
in  Egypt,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Memphis  and  Chione. 
Pindar  calls  him  a  son  of  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

Ninos,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits 
is  given  under  Semiramis,  his  wife,  whose  name 
was  more  celebrated.     Vid.  Semiramis. 

Ninos,  NTnive  (N/vof,  less  correctlv  Nfvor : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Nineveh,  LXXTNttwui}, 
Ncvrvl :  Nlviot,  Ninivltaj,  pi.),  the  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  At  una.  The  accounts 
of  its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as 
those  respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  gen- 
eral. Vid.  Assyria.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus ;  but  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  (x.,  11)  we  are  told,  imme- 
diately after  the  'mention  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  and  his  foundation  of  Babel  and  other 
eities  in  Shinar  («'. «.,  Babylon),  that  "  out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur"  (or  otherwise, 
"  he — i.  e.,  Nimrod — went  forth  into  Assyria"), 
"  and  builded  Nineveh."  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Nineveh  in  Scripture  till  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.C.  828,  when  the  proph- 
et Jonah  was  commissioned  to  preach  repent- 
ance to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then  described  as 
"  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney," and  as  containing  "  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  thousand  persons  that  can  not 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
band,"  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to  children, 
would  represent  a  population  of  six  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it, 
bear  witness  to  its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
the  latest  of  them  (Zeph.,  ii.,  13)  is  dated  only 
a  few  years  before  the  final  destruction  of  the 
city,  which  was  effected  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  about  B.C.  600.  It  is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon,  and 
Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  by  ninety,  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  walls  four  hundred  and 
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eighty  stadia  (more  than  fifty-five  statute  miles) 
if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  to- 
gether with  its  suburbs.    In  judging  of  these 
statements,  not  only  must  allowance  be  made 
for  the  immense  space  occupied  by  palaces  and 
temples,  but  also  for  the  Oriental  mode  of  build- 
ing a  city,  so  as  to  include  large  gardens  and 
other  open  spaces  within  the  walls.    The  waDs 
of  Nineveh  are  described  as  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  three  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them ;  with  fifteen  hund 
red  towers,  two  hundred  feet  in  height.    The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, about  B.C.  606 ;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  state.    Under  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  and  a  medieeval  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name  ;  bat 
statements  like  these  must  refer  to  some  later 
place  built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.    Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  none  was  thought  to  have  been  more 
utterly  lost  than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  great  monarchies.    Tradition  pointed  out 
a  few  shapeless  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  as  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh ; 
and  a  few  fragments  of  masonry  were  occasion- 
ally dug  up  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Assyria, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost  unknown  char- 
acter, called,  from  its  shape,  cuneiform  or  ar- 
row-headed.   Within  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and 
the  records  of  Assyrian  conquests  are  sculp- 
tured ;  while  the  efforts  which  had  long  been 
made  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
fonnd  in  Persia  and  Babylonia,  as  well  as  As- 
syria, have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  we  may  soon  read  the  records  of 
Assyrian  history  from  her  own  monuments.    It 
is  as  yet  premature  to  form  definite  conclusions 
to  any  great  extent.     The  results  of  Major 
Rawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
6i  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publication. 
The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard  and 
M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the 
traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely,  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi-Yunus,  opposite  to  Mosul,  and   at 
Kkorsatad,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east, but  also  in  a  mound  eighteen  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Nimroud;  and  it  is  clear  that  then 
remains  belong  to  different  periods,  embracing 
the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  extending 
over  several  generations,  none  of  which  can  be 
later  than  B.C.  606,  while  some  of  them  prob- 
ably belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  thirteenth,  and  perhaps  even  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.    There  are  other  mounds  of  rains 
as  yet  unexplored.    Which  of  these  ruins  cor- 
respond to  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether 
(as  Dr.  Layard  suggests)  that  vast  city  may 
have  extended  all  the  way  along  the  Tigris  from 
Kouyunjik  to  Nimroud,  and  to  a  corresponding 
breadth  northeast  of  the  river,  as  far  as  mar- 
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tabai,  are  questions  still  unde»  discussion. 
Meanwhile,  the  stud;  of  the  monuments  and 
inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splen- 
did fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Lay- 
ard  from  Nimroud,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Nimy as  (N(vth>(),  son  of  Ninas  and  Semira- 

mis.      Vid.  SlMIBAMIS. 

NlSsi  (Nwftj).  1.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus, 
and  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgua. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Tay- 
g«te  or  the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Pelops,  and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
aix  sons  and  six  daughters.  Being  proud  of  the 
number  of  her  children,  she  deemed  herself  su- 
perior to  Latona  (Leto),  who  had  given  birth  to 
only  two  children.  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all 
her  children  with  their  arrows.  For  nine  days 
their  bodies  lay  in  their  blood  without  any  one 
burying  them,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  changed 
the  people  into  stones ;  but  on  the  tenth  day 
the  gods  themselves  buried  them.  Niobe  her- 
self, who  had  gone  to  Mount  Sipylos,  was  met- 
amorphosed into  stone,  and  even  thus  contin- 
ued to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods 
had  visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story, 
which  later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and 
enlarged.  The  number  and  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  vary  very  much  in  the  different 
accounts ;  for  while  Homer  states  that  their 
number  was  twelve,  Hesiod  and  others  men- 
tioned twenty,  Alcman  only  six,  Sappho  eight- 
een, and  Herodotus  four ;  but  the  most  common- 
ly received  number  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  fourteen,  namely,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  According  to  Homer,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis);  but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons,  Amphion  or  Amyclas,  and  one 
of  her  daughters,  Meliboea,  were  saved,  but  that 
Melitxca,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
afterward  called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place 
at  which  the  children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed 
are  likewise  stated  differently.  According  to 
Homer,  they  perished  in  their  mother's  house. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  sons  were  slain  while 
they  were  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises  in  a 
plain  near  Thebes,  and  the  daughters  during  the 
funeral  of  their  brothers.  Others,  again,  trans- 
fer the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make  Niobe,  after  the 
death  of  her  children,  go  from  Thebes  to  Lydia, 
to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mount  Sipylus,  where 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  at  her  own  request,  metamorph- 
osed ber  into  a  stone,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the 
petrified  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus.  The 
tomb  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was 
shown  at  Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  was  frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by 
ancient  artists.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  works  of  art  still  extant  is  the  group 
of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  filled  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year 
158;).  This  group  is  now  at  Florence,  and  con- 
sists of  the  mother,  who  holds  her  youngest 
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daughter  on  her  knees,  and  thirteen  statues 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a  fignre 
usually  called  the  psdagogus  of  the  children. 
The  Romans  themselves  were  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  group  was  the  work  of  Scopes  or  Praxit- 
eles. 

NiPHiTit  (<5  Nffinjc,  i.  e.,  Snouhmounlain . 
now  Balan),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  form- 
ing an  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Euphrates  toward 
the  Lake  of  Fan,  before  reaching  which  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  approaches  the  Tigris  below 
Tigranocerta  ;  thus  surrounding  on  the  north 
and  east  the  basin  of  the'  highest  course  of  the 
Tigris  (which  is  inclosed  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Mount  Masius),  and  dividing  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Arsanias  (now  Murad)  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  The  con- 
tinuation  of  Mount  Niphates  Us  the  southeast, 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi 
(now  Mountain*  of  Kurdistan). 
•  [Niphatbs  (NifariK),  one  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.] 

NiBEOt  (Niprof ),  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island 
of  Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eurypylus 
or  /Eneas. 

[Nisa  or  Nit sa.     Vid.  Ntsa.] 

Nisaa.     Vid.  Mboara. 

Nisaa,  HuMt,  Nisjsus  Campus  (Sloata,  N«- 
oalot,  rb  Niaatov  ittiiov),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  vari- 
ous places  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  the 
Caspian :  thus  one  writer  mentions  a  city  Nissa 
in  Margiana,  and  another  a  people  Nisei  in 
the  north  of  Aria ;  but  most  apply  the  term  Ni- 
ssan Plain  to  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Great  Me- 
dia, near  Rhags,  the  pasture  ground  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  of  the  finest  breed,  which  sup- 
plied the  studs  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Persia. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  breed  of  horses 
was  called  Nissan  from  their  original  home  in 
Margiana  (a  district  famous  for  its  horses),  and 
that  the  Nissan  plain  received  its  name  from 
the  horses  kept  in  it. 

NisIbis  (Niffidf :  N<«6ip>£f  ).  I-  Also  Antio- 
chia  Mysdonia  (in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram 
Zobal  ruins  near  Ninbin),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  River  Mygdonius  (now 
Nahr-al-Huali),  thirty-seven  Roman  miles  south- 
west of  Tigranocerta,  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  and 
was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post.  In 
the  successive  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Tigranes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  it 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at 
last  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian.— 2.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Paropamisus. 

Nisns  (Nfooc).  1.  King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  /Egeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Megara 
was  besieged  by  Minos,  Scylla,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or 
golden  hair  which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  fa- 
ther's head,  and  on  which  his  life  depended. 
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Nisus  thereupon  died,  and  Minos  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Minos,  however,  was  so 
horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ter, that  be  ordered  Scylla  to  be  fastened  to  the 
poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterward  drowned  her  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  According  to  others,  Minos 
left  Megara  in  disgust ;  Scylla  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  ber  father, 
wbo  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-eagle  (halim- 
Itus),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Ciris.  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded,  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorc'us.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Niteia  Virgo,  and 
NUH>.  Vid.  Scylla.  Nisca,  the  port  town 
of  Megara,  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scylleum 
from  his  daughter. — 2.  Son  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a 
friend  of  Euryalus.  The  two  friends  accom- 
panied jEneas  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night 
attack  against  the  Rutulian  camp. — [3.  A  noble 
Dulichian,  son  of  Aretus,  and  one  of  the  suitors 
»f  Penelope.] 

Niiyrdi  (Hlovpof :  now  Nikero),  a  small  isl- 
and in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  off 
the  promontory  of  Caria  called  Triopium,  of  a 
round  form,  eighty  stadia  (eight  geographical 
miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed  of  lofty  rocks, 
the  highest  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  high.  Its  volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  respecting  its  origin,  that  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) tore  it  off  the  neighboring  island  of  Cos  to 
hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and  mill- 
stones. Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood  on 
the  northwest  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  Carians ;  but  already 
in  the  heroic  age  it  bad  received  a  Dorian  popu- 
lation, like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the 
Greeks.  It  received  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  historical  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  it  belonged  to  the  Carian  queen  Arte- 
misia ;  it  next  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens : 
though  transferred  to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recovered 
for  Athens  by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Rhodian  republic,  was  united  to 
the  Roman  empire  about  B.C.  70. 

[Nitetis  (SinjTit),  a  daughter  of  A  pries,  the 
Egyptian  king,  wbo  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  Amasis ;  Cambyses  having  demanded  of 
Amasis  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  the  latter  sent 
to  him  Nitetis,  having  passed  her  off  as  his  own 
daughter.  Another  account,  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  as  incorrect,  makes  Cyrus  to  have 
sought  Nitetis  in  marriage,  and  to  have  been  by 
her  the  father  of  Cambyses.] 

NmoBBioEs,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger, 


whose  fighting  force  consisted  of  five  thousand 

Their    " '  " 
Agen). 


men. 


chief  town  was  AoimroM  (now 


Nrrocsii  (Nlrwqxf).    1.  A  queen.of Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicin- 
ity.   It  is  supposed  by  most  modern  writers 
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that  she  was  the  wife  of  Nebuohadnezsar,  an* 
the  mother  or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Bel- 
sbaszar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon. — 2.  A  queen 
of  Egypt,  was  elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place 
of  her  brother,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed 
In  order  to  take  revenge  upon  the  murderers  of 
her  brother,  she  built  a  very  long  chamber  under 
ground,  and  when  it  was  finished  invited  to  a 
banquet  in  it  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had 
bad  a  principal  share  in  the  murder.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet,  she  let  in 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  means  of 
a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them  all, 
and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other 
authorities  that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage 
in  Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built 
the  third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Modem 
writers  make  her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  state  that  she  reigned  six  years  in 
place  of  her  murdered  husband  (not  her  brother, 
as  Herodotus  states),  whose  name  was  Menthn- 
dphis.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

Nitric,  Nitrarlx  (Ntrp/at,  "SCrpia,  Nfrpaiao 
now  Birket-el-Duarah),  the  celebrated  natron 
lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  oa 
the  southwestern  margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave 
to  the  surrounding  'istrict  the  name  of  Vtrpt&nt 
or  the  Nopdf  Ntrptwryc,  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  occupation  was  the  extraction  of 
the  natron  from  the  lakes,  the  name  of  N<rp<ur<u- 
This  district  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Serapis,  and  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where 
sheep  were  sacrificed. 

[NivABtA  (i.  e.,  Snow  Island,  now  probably 
Tmeriffet,  one  of  the  Fortunate  Insulae,  q.  v.] 

Nixi  Dii,  a  general  term,  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  those  divinities  wbo  were  believed  to 
assist  women  in  cbild-birtb. 

[Noas.    Vid.  Noes.] 

NobIlTor,  FolvIus,  plebeians.  This  family 
was  originally  called  Vmtvhvk,  and  the  name  of 
Nobilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this 
name.  1.  Sir.,  consul  B.C.  255,  with  M.  ^Emil- 
ins  Paulus,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  two  consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to 
bring  off  the  survivors  of  the  army  of  Regains. 
On  their  way  to  Africa  they  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italv  they  were  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Sioily,  add  most  of  their  ships  were  destroy- 
ed.— 2.  M.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  curule 
aedile  195,  praetor  193,  when  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the  town  of  Tote- 
turn ;  and  consul  189,  when  be  received  the  con- 
duet  of  the  war  against  the  ^EtoKans.  He  took 
the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the  -£to- 
lians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  JSmQius  Lepidixs, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art ;  be  was  a  patron  of 
the  poet  Enniua,  who  accompanied  bim  in  his 
jEtolian  campaign  ;  and  be  belonged  to  that 
party  among  the  Roman  nobles  who  were  intrs 
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■facing  into  the  city  a  taste  for  Groek  literature 
and  refinement.  He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by 
Cato  the  censor, who  made  merry  with  his  name, 
ualling  him  mobtlior  instead  of  nobUior.  Fulvi- 
us,  in  his  censorship,  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Muses  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as 
an  indication  that  the  state  ought  to  cultivate 
the  liberal  arts ;  and  he  adorned  it  with  the 
paintings  and  statues  which  he  had  brought 
from  Greece  upon  bis  conquest  of  JBtolia. — 

3.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171 ; 
surule  a>dii3 166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria 
of  Terence  was  performed;  and  consul  159. — 

4.  Q.,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  163,  when  he  bad 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
He  was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  his  father's 
love  for  literature  :  he  presented  toe  poet  En- 
nius  with  the  Roman  franchise  when  be  was  a 
triumvir  for  founding  a  cplony. 

[Noma  (Nofya),  a  maritime  city  of  the 
Astufes  in  Hispania  Tarraconeniis,  on  the 
River  Melsus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Can- 
tabri.] 

[NoiMON.  1.  A  Lycian  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
ses before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Phronius,  anlthacan, 
who  gave  his  vessel  to  Telemachus  for  his  in- 
tended voyage  in  search  of  Ulysses. — 3.  A  Tro- 
jan warrior,  companion  of  JEoeaa  in  Italy,  slain 
by  Turn  us.] 

[Noes  (Nd»c,  Hdt.),  or  Noas  (Val.  Flacc.),  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  later  in  Thrace.] 

Nola  (NolinuB  :  no*W  Nolo),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  Campania,  twenty-one  Roman 
miles  southeast  of  Capua,  on  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Noceria,  was  founded  by  the  Ausoni- 
ans,  but  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrbeni  (Etruscans),  whence  some  writers  call 
it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  B.C.  337,  Nola  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  send  two  thousand  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Oan- 
djb,  when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted 
to  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  allowed,  in  consequence, 
to  retain  its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken  by 
Sulla  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Sam- 
nite  garrison.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  died  at  Nola.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Campanian  vases  have  been  fonnd  in  modern 
times.  According  to  an  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
church  bells  were  invented  at  Nola,  and  were 
benee  called  Campana. 

[NomIdbs.     Vid.  Nomdia.] 

Noxbvtanus,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
fiill  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

Now b.ttcm  (Nomentanos :  now  La  Mentana), 
originally  a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but 
— baoquently  a  Sabine  town,  fourteen  (Roman) 
miles  from  Rome,  from  which  the  ViaNomm- 
tana  (more  anciently  Via  Ficulensis)  and  the 
Porta  Nomentana  at  Rome  derived  their  name. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine. 

NoaU  (rd  tio/ua),  •  mountain  in  Arcadia,  on 
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the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derives" 
its  name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

[Nohion  (Nofituv),  of  Caria,  father  of  Amphi- 
machus  and  Nastes,  who  led  the  Carians  to  the 
Trojan  war.] 

NdHiDs  (Ndyuor),  a  surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as 
Apollo,  Pan,  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Aristeus. 

Nomacbis  (Novaxfur :  HovaicptdTTK ,  tiuvatpi- 
evc),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  northwest 
of  Pheneus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
in  which  the  River  Styx  took  its  origin.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  No- 
nacris,  the  wife  of  Lycaon.  From  this  town 
Mercury  (Hermes)  is  called  Nonacriate:  Evan- 
der  Notucriut,  Atalanta  Nonaeria,  and  Callisto 
Nonacrtna  Virgo,  in  the  general  sense  of  Ar- 
cadian. 

NohIds  Mabobllus.     Vid.  Marcellus. 

NobIos  Sotbnas.     Vid.  Sdvenas. 

[Nonhosus  (Ndwixror),  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  ambassador,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
./Ethiopians,  Saracens,  &c,  by  the  Emperor  Jus-  ■ 
tinian  I. ;  on  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made 
by  Photius,  and  still  exists ;  edited  by  Niebuhr 
and  Bekker,  with  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  dec, 
Bonn,  1829.] 

Nonnus  (NoWoc).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting 
bis  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous 
epic  poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Dumyriaca  or  Battariea  (bunwotaiti 
or  Baaaapuia),  and  which  consists  of  forty-eight 
books.  The  work  has  no  literary  merit ;  thf 
style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ;  and  the  inci- 
dents are  patched  together  with  little  or  no  co 
herenoe.  Edited  by  Grssfe,  Lips.,  1819-1826, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  toe  gospel  of  St  John  in  hexameter  verse, 
which  is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Heinsius, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1627 :  [and  by  Passow,  Leipzig, 
1834.]— 2.  Thkopbambs  Nomros,  a  Greek  metl 
ical  writer  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  entitled  a  "  Compendium 
of  the  whole  Medical  art,"  and  is  compiled  from 
previous  writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Goths  el 
Amstel.,  1794, 1795,  2  vols. 

N6«a  (ri  tiupa '.  Nupavrff,  Noreneis).  1 .  (Now 
Torre  Forcadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sar- 
dinia, founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  southwest  of  Caralis. — 
2.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cappadocia,  on  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in  it  by 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  for  a  whole  winter. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Hijpoaoadt,  it 
was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia. 

[Nobax  (tiupaf),  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes) 
and  Eurythea.     Vid.  Noba.] 

Nobra  (Norbanensis,  Norbanus).  1.  (Now 
Norma),  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  Monntains,  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nymphsus,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  and  subsequently  to  tna 
Volscian  league.  As  early  as  B.C.  492  the  Ro- 
mans founded  a  colony  at  Norba.    It  espouse*1 
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the  cause  of  Marina  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants,  when 
it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  There 
are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  at  Norma. — 2.  Surnamed 
CaasARiA  (now  Alcantara),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  theTagus,  north- 
west of  Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by 
order  of  Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is 
still  extant.  It  is  six  hundred  feet  long  by 
twenty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  arches. 

Norbanus,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Ceepio  of  majes- 
tas,  but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime 
in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Ctepio.  In  90 
or  89,  Nor  ban  us  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the 
M arsie  war ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in 
Cisalpine  Ganl,  but  their  united  forces  were  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  es- 
caped from  Italy  and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  his  person  was  de- 
manded by  Sulla. 

Norbanos  Flaccob.     Vid.  Flacous. 

Norkia  (Sapqcta :  now  Neumarkt  in  Styria), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in 
Noricum,  from  which  the  whole  country  proba- 
bly derived  its  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Noricum,  a  little  south  of  the  River 
Murius,  and  on  the  road  from  Virunurh  to  Ovila- 
ba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Carbo 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  113.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Boii  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar. 
(C«es.,  B.  G.,  L,  S.) 

NorIcom,  a  Roman  province  sooth  of  the 
Danube,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Norma,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Raetia  and  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the 
south  by  Pannonia  and  Italy.  It  was  separated 
from  Raetia  and  Vindelicia  by  the  River  JEnw 
(now  Inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  east  by  Mons 
Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
south  by  the  River  Savus,  the  Alpes  Carnicte, 
and  Mons  Ocra.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the 
greater  part  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  a  part 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum 
was  a  mountainous  country,  for  it  was  not  only 
surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  mount- 
ains, but  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alps, 
the  Alprs  Noric*  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salz- 
burg), ran  right  through  the  province.  In  those 
mountains  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron 
was  found  ;  and  the  Noric  swords  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  Gold  also  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains  in  ancient  times. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Celts,  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Taurisci, 
also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital  Noreia, 
were  the  most  important.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Raetia  by 
Tibenus  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  prov- 
inces, Noricum  was  formed  into  two  provinces, 
Noricum  Rtpense,  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  separated  from  the 
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former  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Austria 
and  Styria  :  they  both  belonged  to  the  diocesa 
of  Illyricum  and  the  prefecture  of  Italy. 

Nortia  or  Nortia,  an  Etruscan  divinity, 
worshipped  at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  drives 
every  year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  number  of  years. 

Nosais,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy, 
lived  about  B.C.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  twelve 
epigrams  of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

[Notid*  (No>«w).  1.  The  port  of  Colophon, 
Vid.  Colophon.  — 2.  A  city  in  the  island  Cs- 
lydna,  which  lay  near  Rhodes. — 3.  (Now  Mint* 
Head),  a  promontory  of  Hibernia,  the  southwest 
point  of  the  island.] 

Notus.     Vid.  Aostbr. 

NovarTa  (Novarensis  :  now  Novara),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Gogna),  and  on  the  road 
from  Mediolannm  to  Vercellss,  subsequently  a 
Roman  municipium. 

Novatiahps,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all 
Christians  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius  to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.D.  J51, 
Novatianus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  a  rival 
party,  but  was  condemned  by  the  council  held 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  After  a  vain 
struggle  to  maintain  his  position,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  becamethe  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  who  from  him  derived  the  name  of  Nova- 
tians.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  individual 
who  first  proclaimed  these  doctrines  was  not 
Novatianus,  but  an  African  presbyter  under 
Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  between  Notalut  and  ifoMtt- 
amu,  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. A  few  of  the  works  of  Novatiaans 
are  extant.  The  beet  edition  of  them  is  by 
Jackson,  Lond.,  1728. 

Novatos.     Vid.  Novatianus. 

NovtNsfuM  or  NovmsIdes  Dn,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  mm  and 
intidct,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  Indigtta,  or  old  native  divin- 
ities. It  was  customary  among  the  Romans, 
after  the  conquest  of  a  neighboring;  town,  to 
carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their 
worship. 

Novation  (now  Netut),  a  fortified  town  of 
the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Colonia  Agrippina  (now  Cetognt)  to  Cas 
tra  Vetera  (now  Xanten).  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  restored  by  Julian  ia  AD.  369. 

NovioDnwon,  a  name  given  to  many  Cettie 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  (dim). 
1.  (Now  Nouan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Gobi 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  east  of  their  capital  Avar- 
icum. — 2.  (Now  Nevert),  a  town  of  the  JEM 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  road  from  An- 
gustodunum  to  Lutetia,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  called  Nevirnum,  and  thus  ac- 
quired its  modern  name. — 3.  A  town  of  the 
Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  smm 
as  Augusta  Suessonnm.  Vid.  Avoosta,  No. 
6.-4.  (Now  Nion),  a  town  of  the  Helveth'  ■ 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Lacus  Lemanus,  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  bj 
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.folios  Cesar,  B.C.  46,  under  the  name  of  Celo- 

Dia  Equestris 5.  (Now  Isaczi),  a  fortress  in 

Ma:sia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  near  which  Va- 
leria built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

Notiosuous  or  Nceomagos.  1.  (Now  Cat- 
telnan  dt  Medoc),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
Tisci  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  northwest  of  Burdi- 
gala. — 2.  A  town  of  the  Tricastini  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  probably  the  modern  Nimw,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Au- 
gusta Tricastinorum  (now  Aoutte) 3.  (Now 

Spirit),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  Vid.  Nem- 
■te«. — 4.  (Now  Ncumagen),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 

viri  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella 5.  (Now 

Nimvegen),  a  town  of  the  Batavi. — [6.  (Ruins 
near  Lttieux),  a  port  of  the  Lexovii  or  Lexubii, 
a  small  community  belonging  to  the  Arecomici 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Liger  (now 
Loire)  and  Sequana  (now  Seine).] 

Notidi,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane 
plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Notch  Comom.     Vid,  Cow*. 

[Nox.     Vid.  Ntx.] 

Nuba  Palos  (Novfo  Mwni :  now  probably  L. 
Fittrek,  in  Dor  Zaltk),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa, 
receiving  the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, who  places  it  in  16°  north  latitude,  and 
40°  east  longitude  (=82°  from  Greenwich). 

NdBjt,  Nobai  (Nov£<u,  Noufawu),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  two  places,  namely, 
about  the  Lake  Nasi,  and  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  north  of  Meroe,  that  is,  in  the  north 
central  part  of  Nubia :  the  latter  were  govern- 
ed by  princes  of  their  own,  independent  of 
Meroe.  By  the  reign  of  Diocletian  they  bad 
advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt 

NocebIa  (Nucerlnus).  1.  Surnamed  Alva- 
tbbda  (now  Noeera),  a  town  in  Campania,  on 
the'Sarnus  (now  Santo),  and  on  the  Via  Appia, 
southeast  of  Nola,  and  nine  (Roman)  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  8am- 
nite  wars,  and  was  again  taken  by  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Canne,  when  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here  colonies 
of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the  harbor 
of  Nuceria. — 2.  Surnamed  Cakbllaeia  (now 
Noeera),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
Via  Flaminia. — 3.  (Now  Luxzara),  a  small  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Po,  northeast  of 
Brixellum. — 4.  A  town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly 
called  Locebia. 

[Nudiub  (NovdW),  a  settlement  of  the  Minys 
in  Elis,  early  destroyed  by  the  Eleans.] 

Ndithohes,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (now  Elbe),  south- 
west of  the  Saxones,  and  north  of  the  Lango- 
bardi,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  modern 
Mecklenburg. 

Noma  MaroYus.  I.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompiliua,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him 
the  first  pontifex  maximus.  Marcius  aspired 
to  the  kingly  dignity  on  the  death  of  Pompiliua, 
and  he  starved  himself  to  death  on  the  election 

of  Tullus  Hostilius 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 

is  said  to  have  married  Pompilia,  the  daughter 
of  Noma  Pompiliua,  and  to  have  become  by  her 
the  father  of  Ancus  Marcius.    Numa  Marcius 
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was  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  pnelectu 
urbi. 

Numa  PomfiUos,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country, 
and  was  elected  king  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  when  the  people  became  tired  of 
the  interregnum  of  the  senate.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  his  wisdom  and  his  piety  ;  and  it 
was. generally  believed  that  he  had  derived  bis 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His  reign  was 
long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his  chief  care 
to  the  establishment  of  religion  among  his  rude 
subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Camena 
Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near  Rome, 
and  who  honored  him  with  her  love.  He  was 
revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first 
appointed  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flame  ns, 
the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  found- 
ed the  temple  of  Janus,  which  remained  always 
shut  during  his  reign.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  stated  differently.  Livy  makes  it  forty-three 
years ;  Polybius  and  Cicero  thirty-nine  years. 
The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
were  said  to  have  oeen  buried  near  him  in  a 
separate  tomb,  and  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident  five  hundred  years  afterward,  in  B.C. 
181.  They  were  carried  to  the  city  praetor 
Petilins,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  twelve 
or  seven  books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on 
philosophy :  the  latter  were  burned  on  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  but  the  former  were  care- 
fully preserved.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
of  these  books  is  evidently  a  forgery ;  and  the 
books,  which  were  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  which 
were  extant  at  a  later  time,  were  evidently 
nothing  more  than  works  containing  an  account 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Nuhama  (now  Unions  Dittrutta),  a  town  in 
Picenum,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to 
Aternum,  along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the 
Siculi,  and  was  subsequently  a  munioipium. 

NuxantIa  (Numantinus :  ruins  near  Puente 
de  Don  Ouarray),  the  capital  of  the  Arevacs:  or 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  sit- 
uated near  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Asturica  to  Ctesaraugusta.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature,  being  bnilt  on  a  steep  and 
precipitous,  though  not  lofty  hill,  and  accessible 
by  only  one  path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  palisades.  It  was  twenty-four  stadia  in 
circumference,  but  was  not  surrounded  by  reg- 
ular walla,  which  the  natural  strength  of  its 
position  rendered  unnecessary.  It  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in  theii 
wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted  siege 
and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (B.C.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

[Ndhanos  Remolus,  aRntulian  warrior,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Turnus,  slain  by  Ascanius.] 

Numerics  (Nov/jfvtof ),  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
a  Pythagoreo-Platonic  philosopher,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  bis  school,  as 
well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Antonines.    His  object  was  to  trace 
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lae  doctrines  of  Plato  ap  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the 
Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians.  Con- 
siderable fragments  of  his  works  have  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his  Prttparatio  Evan- 
gelica. 

NiiMERtimis,  M.  AorSlios,  the  younger  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  Cams,  who  se- 
ct mpanied  bis  father  in  the  expedition  against 
tr.e  Persians,  AD.  283.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianos  was  acknowledged  as  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinas.  The  army,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  Cams,  who  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  compelled  Numerianns  to  retreat  to- 
ward Europe.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
march,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  he  was 
confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the  eyes  ; 
but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having  become 
excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way  into  the 
imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead  body  of 
their  prince.  Arrius  A  per,  prefect  of  the  praj- 
torians,  and  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon,  and,  withoat  being  permit- 
ted to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had 
already  proclaimed  emperor.  Vid.  Diocliti- 
awds. 

Nunicfos  or  Nonicos  (now  Numieo),  a  small 
river  in  Latium,  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the 
tomb  of  iEneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called 
Jupiter  Indiges. 

[Nomcros,  Tib.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
390,  was,  with  his  colleague  Q.  Melius,  given 
over  to  the  Samnites  when  the  Romans  resolv- 
ed not  to  adhere  to  the  peace  made  at  Caudium. 
iro  colleague  of  Melius  is  called  by  Livy  L. 
Julius,  and  not  Numicios.  —  3.  A  person  to 
whom  Horace  addresses  the  sixth  epistle  of  his 
first  book :  otherwise  unknown.]  ' 

[Nukida  Plotids,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 
addresses  to  bim  one  of  his  odes  (bk.  i.,  86), 
to  celebrate  his  safe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  a 
campaign  against  the  Cantabri  in  Spain.] 

NOhIdIa  (fiovfttila,  $  NopaSla  and  NoftaSu^ : 
Nopdf,  Nfimlda,  pi.  No/aide;  or  Nopddrr  At6vt(, 
NQmtde :  now  Algier),  a  country  of  Northern 
Africa,  which,  in  its  original  extent,  was  divid- 
ed from  Mauretania  on  the  west  by  the- River 
Malva  or  Mulucba,  and  on  the  east  from  the 
,  territory  of  Carthage  (afterward  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa)  by  the  River  Tusca:  its 
northern  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  it  extended  indefinitely  toward  the 
chain  of  the  G-reat  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the 
Getuli.  Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Less- 
er Atlas,  and  watered  by  the  streams  running 
down  from  it,  it  abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which 
were  early  taken  possession  of  by  wandering 
tubes  of  Asiatic  origin,  who,  from  their  occu- 
pation as  herdsmen,  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
here  as  elsownere,  NopdVfef ,  and  this  name  was 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country.  A  sufficient 
account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their  connection 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  west,  is  given  un- 
der Maubbtania.  The  fertility  of  the  country, 
inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a  some- 
what more  settled  character  to  the  people ;  and, 
SCO 
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at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history,  we 
find  their  two  great  tribes,  the  Massylians  and 
the  Massesylians,  forming  two  monarchies, 
which  were  united  into  one  nnder  Masinissa, 
B.C.  301.  For  the  historical  details,  vid.  Mas- 
ikissa.  On  Masinissa's  death  in  148,  his  king- 
dom was  divided,  by  his  dying  directions,  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and 
Gulussa ;  but  it  was  soon  reunited  under  Mi- 
oipsa,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  both  his 
brothers.  His  death  in  118  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  usurpation  of  Jugurtha,  an  ac- 
count of  which  and  of  the  ensuing  war  with  the 
Romans  is  given  under  Jooubth  a.  On  the  de 
feat  of  Jugurtha  in  106,  the  country  became 
virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  they  per- 
mitted the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it,  with 
the  royal  title  (vid,  Hiextsal,  No.  2 ;  Joba,  No. 
1),  until  B.C.  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  de- 
feated and  dethroned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  R 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  or  a 
little  later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  western 
part  of  the  country  was  taken  from  Numidia 
and  added  to  Maubetania,  as  far  east  as  Salde. 
In  B.C.  80  Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  his 
father's  kingdom  of  Numidia ;  but  in  B.C.  35 
he  exchanged  it  for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia, 
that  is,  the  country  between  Salde  on  the  west 
and  the  Tusca  on  the  east,  became  a  Romas 
province.  It  was  again  diminished  by  near  a 
half  under  Claudius  (vid.  Machetakia)  ;  and 
henceforth,  until  the  Arab  conquest,  the  sena- 
torial province  of  Numidia  denotes  the  district 
between  the  River  Ampsaga  on  the  west  and 
the  Tusca  on  the  east;  its  capital  was  Cirta 
(now  Conttaruineh).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterward  of  Rome. 

[NtmiDicos,  the  agnomen  of  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
success  in  Numidia.     Vid.  Metellus,  No.  10.] 

NumIdTous  Sim os  (Nov/Mducdf  *6Airof :  now 
Bay  ofStorak),  the  great  gulf  east  of  Promon- 
toruiun  Tretnm  (now  Seven  Capet),  on  the  north 
of  Numidia. 

[Nonsiiiros  (Sov/umav6c),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Corinth,  whose  lectures  Galen  attended 
about  A.D.  160,  having  gone  to  Corinth  for  that 
purpose.  He  was,  according  to  Galen,  the  roost 
celebrated  of  all  the  pupils  of  Quintus,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  by  his  anatomical 
knowledge.] 

fNffinsios,  P.  1 .  One  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  Latins,  B.C.  840,  and  principal  com- 
mander in  the  Latin  war. — 8.  C,  pretor  B.C. 
177,  obtained  Sicily  as  his  province. — S.  T.,  of 
Tarquinii,  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia  B.C.  167,  to  regulate  its 
affairs  after  its  conquest  by  Paulina  jEmilins. — 
4.  N  Tiro,  is  branded  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
cut-throats  employed  by  M.  Antonius  the  tri- 
umvir.] 

NomsTito  (Numistrfnus),  a  town  in  Lucania, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 

NtnrffoB.     Vid.  Romulus. 

[Nohttob,  son  of  Phorcns,  •  warrior  in  the 
army  of  Turnns,  wounded  Achates.] 
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fNoMiTOKitrs,  L.  1.  One  of  the  five  tribunes 
a  it  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa,  B.C.  472. — 
S.  P.,  the  maternal  ancle  of  Virginia,  attempted 
to  resist  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  the  decem- 
vir Appius  Claudius,  and  was  elected  tribune  of 
the  plebs  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvir, 
B.C.  449.-3.  Q.  Numitorius  Pullus,  of  Fregel- 
lsj,  betrayed  his  native  town  to  the  Roman  pne- 
tor  L.  Opimius,  B.C.  125,  when  it  rose  in  revolt 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise. — 4.  C,  was  a 
distinguished  man  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  was  put  to  death  by-Marius  and  Cinna 
when  they  entered  Rome  at  the  close  of  B.C. 
W.] 

NciiTa  (Nurslnus :  now  Nareia),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  (JJn.,  vii.,  716) 
fngida  Nursia.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ser- 
tonas  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nyctiis  (Swenitt),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zetbus. 
Vid.  Aiitiope,  N  versus. 

Nyc-tehs  (Ntwcrrff),  son  of  Hyriens  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polyzo,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Asopus.  Antiope  was  carried  off 
byEpopeus,kingofSicyon ;  whereupon  Nycteus, 
who  governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus,  invaded  Sicyon  with  a  Theban  army. 
Nycteus  was  defeated,  and  being  severely 
wounded,  he  was  carried  back  to  Thebes,  where, 
previous  to  his  death,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Lycus  guardian  of  Labdacus,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  him  to  take  vengeance  on  Epo- 
peus.     Kid.  Lycos. 

NvcriniNi,  daughter  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pur- 
sued and  dishonored  by  her  amorous  father,  she 
concealed  herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena) 
into  an  owl. 

Nymph ^!  (Niiu^ai),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
class  of  female  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus, 
and  are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  The  first  class  embraces  those  who 
were  recognized  in  the  worship  of  nature.  The 
early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary nature  some  manifestation  of  the  deity : 
springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains, 
all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life,  and  all 
were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so  many 
divine  agents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  second  class 
of  nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races, 
and  states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  others. 
I.  The  nymphs  of  the  first  class  must  again  be 
subdivided  into  various  species,  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives.  1.  Nymph*  of  the  tottery  ele- 
ment.  To  these  belong,  first,  the  nymphs  of  the 
ocean,  Oceanides  ('Oxeamxu,  'Qtetavtiec,  vift+ai 
SXuu),  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of 
Oceanus ;  and,  next,  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  inner  sea,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
daughters  of  Nereus,  and  hence  were  called 
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Nereides  (Hr/petitc).  '  The  rivers  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Potamrides  (XloTafirfitet),  who,  as 
local  divinities,  were  named  after  their  rivers 
as  Acheloides,  Anigrides,  Ismenides,  Amnisia- 
des,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name 
Naiades  (Hijtiec),  though  they  bad,  in  addition, 
specific  names  (Kpijvalai,  Xltryatai,  'EXaovopoi, 
Aifivaridtf,  or  At/tvatec).  Even  the  rivers  of 
the  lower  regions  were  described  as  having 
their  nymphs ;  hence  we  read  of  Nymphs  in- 
ferna  paludit  and  Avernales.  Many  of  these 
nymphs  preside  over  waters  or  springs  which 
were  believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of 
them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and 
to  confer  upon  them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence 
all  persons  in  a  state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers, 
poets,  madmen,  dec,  were  said  to  be  caught  by 
the  nymphs  (.vvpQdfarirrot,  in  Lat.  lymphati,  lym- 
phatici).  As  water  is  necessary  to  feed  all  veg- 
etation as  well  as  all  living  beings,  the  water- 
nymphs  frequently  appear  in  connection  with 
higher  divinities,  as,  for  example,  with  Apollo, 
the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector  of  herds  and 
flocks ;  with  Diana  (Artemis),  the  huntress  and 
the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  orig- 
inally an  Arcadian  nymph;  with  Mercury  (Her- 
mes), the  fructifying  god  of  flocks ;  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) ;  and  with  Pan,  the  Sileni  and 
Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in  their  Bacchic  rev- 
els and  dances. — 2.  Nymphs  of  mountains  and 
grottoes,  called  Oreades  ('Oprmfof,  'Opoie/tvtadec), 
but  sometimes  also  by  names  derived  from 
the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited  {e.g., 
K.t8aipu»ltet,  Tlv\tdSef,  Kopiiuai). — 3.  Nymphs 
of  forests,  groves,  and  glens,  were  believed  some 
times  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  travel- 
lers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  'AX- 
ovtief,  Tlvopol,  AiAuvidisc,  and  tiawatat. — 
4.  Nymphs  of  trees  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  (Apvadec, 
'Afiaipvdttc  or  'Kipvadet),  from  <5pCf,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing 
lofty  tree ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit-trees  were 
called  Melides  QtnXUtc,  also  UtiXtdSic,  'Em/inXi- 
Set,  or  'AfuataiMet),  They  seem  to  be  of  Ar- 
cadian origin,  and  never  appear  together  with 
any  of  the  great  gods.  II.  The  second  class  of 
nymphs,  who  were  connected  with  certain  races 
or  localities  (Ntycfn  x&jvuu),  usually  hare  a 
name  derived  from  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated,  as  Nysiades,  Dodonides,  Lem- 
nise.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  nymphs  usually 
consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil,  but 
never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs,  groves, 
and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked 
or  only  half  covered.  Later  poets  sometimes 
describe  them  as  having  sea-colored  hair. 
Nyutuxvu  (Nv/tfaiov,  i.  t.,  Nymph's  abode). 

1.  A  mountain,  with  perhaps  a  village,  by  the 
River  Aous,  near  Apollonia,  in  Ilfyricum.— 

2.  A  port  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  lily  il- 
eum, three  Roman  miles  from  Lissus 8.  ( Now 

Cape  Ghiorgi),  the  southwestern  promontory  ot 
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Aete  or  Athog,  in  Cbalcidice. — 4.  A  sea-port 
town  of  the  Cbersonesus  Taurica  (now  Crimea), 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  twenty-five  stadia 
(two  and  a  half  geographical  miles)  from  Panti- 
capeum. — 5.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
thirty  stadia  (three  geographical  miles)  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Oxines. — 6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soloe. 

NTMPBJtvs  (Nti^ojor).  1.  (Now  Ninfa  or 
Nimpa),  a  small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the 
sea  above  Astura ;  of  some  note  as  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It 
now  no  longer  reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a 
little  lake,  called  Lago  di  Monaci.—2.  A  harbor 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
between  the  Promontorium  Mercurii  and  the 
town  of  Tillium. — 3.  Also  called  NymphYus  (now 
Btuilimfa),  a  small  river  of  Sopbene  in  Armenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  flowing  from 
north  to  sooth  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  Mons  Niphates  and  Mons  Masius. 

NthphidIos  Sabinbs,  commander  of  the  pra?- 
torian  troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  be  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Nymphis  (Ni/iftc),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  B.C.  860. 
He  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native 
land,  as  well  as  a  historical  writer  of  some  note. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  bis  suc- 
cessors in  twenty-four  books,  and  also  a  history 
of  Heraclea  in  thirteen  books.  [The  fragments 
of  Nymphis  are  collected  by  J.  C.  Orelli  in  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Leipzig,  1816,  p.  96-102, 
and  by  C.  Muller,  Fragm.  Grae.  Hut.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  13-16.] 

Nymphodorus  (Nv/tfaiapo;).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
orian  of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  tbe  au- 
lior  of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia 
(N6/upa  'Aalac),  vid.  at  end  of  No.  8.— 2.  Of 
Syracuse,  likewise  a  historian,  seems  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  HewroteaPeriplusofAsia,  and  a  work 
on  Sicily.  [The  fragments  of  these  works  are 
given  by  Mailer,  Fragm.  Grax.  Hitt.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
875-381 ;  Muller  considers  the  existence  of 
No.  1  doubtful,  and  adduces  some  arguments  to 
show  that  these  works  are  by  one  and  the  same 
author,  viz.,  the  Nymphodorus  of  Syracuse.] 

[Nymphodorus  (Nvp^ojupof),  a  citizen  of  Ab- 
dera,  whose  sister  married  Sitalees,  king  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously 
refarded  Nymphodorus  as  their  enemy,  made 
him  their  proxenus  in  B.C.  431,  and,  through 
bis  mediation,  obtained  the  alliance  of  Sitalees. 
He  also  subsequently  testified  his  friendship  for 
the  Athenians  by  several  other  acts  of  kindness, 
and  thus  did  them  good  service.] 

[Nf  •*  or  Nysri  (Nuotj  or  Nwraa).  1.  A  queen 
of  Bithynia,  wife  of  Nicomedes  II.,  and  mother 
of  Nicomedes  III.— 8.  A  sister  of  Mithradates 
the  Great,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lucullus 
at  Cabira,  and  thus  escaped  tbe  fate  of  the  other 
sisters  and  wives  of  the  king,  who  were  put  to 
death  shortly  after  at  Pharnacia. — 3.  A  daughter 
of  Mithradates  tbe  Great,  who  bad  been  betrothed 
to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  but  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther in  bis  flight  to  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
where  she  ultimately  shared  his  fate,  putting  an 
end  to  her  life  by  poison,  B.C.  63  J 
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Nysa  or  Ntssa  (Nfloa,  tiiaaa).  was  tbe  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), whence  the  name  was  applied  to  sev- 
eral places  which  were  sacred  to  that  god. 
1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of  Gorysea,  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Punjab,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspes, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagara  or  Dionyso- 
polis  (now  Nagar  or  Naggar).  Near  it  was  a 
mountain  of  like  name. — 2..  A  city  or  mountain 
in  .(Ethiopia. — 3.  (Now  Sultan-Hisar,  ruins  a  lit- 
tle west  of  Nazeli),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Messogis,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Eudon,  which  falls 
into  the  Meander.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the  Antiocbi, 
having  been  previously  called  Atbymbra  and 
Pythopolis. — 4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near  tbe 
Halys,  on  the  road  from  Cesarea  to  Ancyra: 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. — 6.  A 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Rivers  Nestus  and 
Strymon. — 6.  A  town  in  Bojotia,  near  Mount 
Helicon. 

NYsa;ns,  NysIdi,  Nysrus,  or  Nysioeha,  a 
surname  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  derived  from 
Nysa,  a  mountain  or  city  (see  above),  where  the 
god  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

Nyseides  or  NysiIdeb,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
and  whose  names  are  Cissels,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eri- 
phia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 

Nyx  (Ntif),  called  Noi  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  tbe 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  tbe 
ancient  cosmogonies  Night  is  one  of  the  very 
first  created  beings,  for  she  is  described  as  tbe 
daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  ..Ether  and 
Hemera.  She  is  further  said  to  have  given  birth, 
without  a  husband,  to  Moros,  the  Keres.  Tliana- 
tos,  Hypnos,  Dreams,  Momus,  Oisys,  the  Hes- 
perides,  Moeree,  Nemesis,  and  similar  beings. 
In  later  poets,  with  whom  she  is  merely  the  per- 
sonification of  the  darkness  of  night,  she  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  winged  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  riding  in  a  ebariot,  covered  with 
a  dark  garment,  and  accompanied  by  the  stars 
in  her  course.  Her  residence  was  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Hades. 


0. 

OInos  fQavof :  now  Fratealari),  a  small  river 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 

[Oaracta  ('OdpttKTa,  'OopuxOa,  or  OvopoxOa  : 
now  DtjUme  or  Khithme,  also  Brotht),  a  Urge 
and  fertile  island  lying  oft"  the  coast  of  Carrna- 
nia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  it  was  found  the 
tomb  of  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erythraeaa 
Sea  was  fabled  to  have  been  named.] 

OIrus  ("Oopof),  a  considerable  river  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of 
tbe  Thyssagets,  and  falling  into  tbe  Palue  Maeo- 
tis  (now  Sta  of  Azov)  east  of  the  Tanals  (now 
Don).  As  there  is  no  river  which  very  well  an- 
swers this  description,  Herodotus  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  tbe 
Don,  sach  as  tbe  Sal  or  tbe  Mata/ttk. 

Oisis  ('Oaatr,  Avaaif,  and  in  later  writers 
'Qaotf\  is  tbe  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  word 
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tin  Coptio  ouahi,  an  inhabited  place),  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  island  in  the  sea  of  sand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert:  the  word  his  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions 
in  the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from 
the  inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of 
limestone  round  them,  and  watered  by  springs, 
which  make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With 
the  substitution  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile, 
they  closely  resemble  that  greater  depression  in 
the  Libyan  table-land,  the  Valley  of  Egypt.  The 
chief  specific  applications  of  the  wora  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  to  the  two  Oases  on  the 
west  of  Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  1.  Oasis 
Minor,  the  Lesser  or  Second  Oasis  ('Oaote 
Uuepd,  or  4/  ievripa  :  DOW,  Wah-el-  Bahryeh  or 
Wak-el-Behnesa),  lay  west  of  Ozyrynchus,  and 
a  good  day's  journey  from  the  southwestern  end 
of  the  Lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
formed  a  separate  Nomos.— 8.  Oasis  Major,  the 
Greater,  Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ('O.  iteyiXn,  % 
irpurv,  ij  iva'O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  jnSAif  'Oaoic 
and  vijoof  Wandpuv,  now  Wah-el-Khargeh),  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  as  seven  days'  journey  west 
of  Abydos,  which  applies  to  its  northern  end,  as 
it  extends  over  more  than  1}°  of  latitude.  It 
belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like  the  other, 
formed  a  distinct  nome :  these  two  nomes  are 
mentioned  together  as  "duo  Oasits"  (o!  Mo 
'OaalTai).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the 
word  Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  gen- 
erally be  understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  con- 
tains considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Roman  periods.  Between  and  near 
these  were  other  Oases,  about  which  we  learn 
little  or  nothing  from  the  ancient  writers, 
though  in  one  of  them,  the  Wah-el-Gkarbcc  or 
Wah-el- Dakhleh,  three  days  west  of  the  Greater 
Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  tem- 
ple, inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  of 
Titns.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  about  level  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude. — 3.  A  still  more  celebrated 
Oasis  than  either  of  these  was  that  called  Am- 
mon, Hammon,  Ammonium,  Hammonis  Okacb- 
lom,  from  its  being  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
and  oracle  of  the  god  Ammon.  It  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  Ages  Santariah,  and 
now  Siwah.  It  is  about  fifteen  geographical 
miles  long,  and  twelve  wide  :  its  chief  town, 
Siwah,  is  in  89°  IV  north  latitude,  and  86°  17' 
east  longitude :  its  distance  from  Cairo  is  twelve 
days,  and  from  the  northern  coast  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  statute  miles  :  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  twelve  days  from  Memphis,  and  five 
days  from  Partetonium  on  the  northern  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  various  Libysn  tribes,  but 
the  ruling  people  were  a  race  kindred  to  the 
^Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  had  introduced,  probably 
from  Meroe,  the  worship  of  Ammon  :  the  gov- 
ernment was  monarchical.  The  Ammonians 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  old 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Cambyses,  after  conquer- 
ing Egypt  in  B.C.  685,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of 
the  Desert.  In  B.C.  881,  Alexander  the  Great 
visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as  the  son 
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of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
kings,  abundant  springs  of  salt  water  fas  well 
as  fresh)  from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a  well, 
called  Fons  Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold 
at  noon,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are 
still  standing  at  the  town  o( Siwah.  In  ancient 
times  the  Oasis  had  no  town,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants dwelt  in  scattered  villages. — *.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert  there  were  oases 
of  which  the  ancients  bad  some  knowledge,  but 
which  they  do  not  mention  by  the  name  of 
Oases,'  but  by  their  specific  names,  such  as 
Aooila,  Phazania,  and  others. 

Oaxbb.     Vid.  Oaxvs. 

Oaxos  ('Oofof  :  'Odfiof ),  called  Axn»  ("Afo'f) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
on  the  River  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutherna,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  oi 
Oaxus,  who  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
a  son  of  Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Apollo  by  An- 
chiale. 

Obii.  a  (now  Avila),  a  town  of  the  Vettones,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Obi.ivionis  Fldmiic.     Vid.  Limjea. 

Obkimas  (now  Koja-Chai  or  Sandukli-Chai), 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Meander,  in  Pbrygia. 

Obbinoa  (now  Aar),  a  western  tributary  of 
the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ger- 
mania  Superior  and  Inferior. 

Obsequens,  JolIos,  the  name  prefixed  to  a 
fragment  entitled  De  Prodigiis  or  Prodigiorum 
IABelhu,  containing  a  record  of  the  phenomena 
classed  by  the  Romans  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  Prodigia  or  Ostenta.  The  series  ex- 
tends in  chronological  order  from  the  consul- 
ship of  Scipio  and  Leelius,  B.C.  190,  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Fabius  and  iElius,  B.C.  11.  The 
materials  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
Livy,  whose  very  words  are  frequently  employ- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  compiler  we  know 
nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably  pure,  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Scheffer,  Amst.,  1679 ;  by  Ouden- 
dorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1780 ;  [and  by  Kapp,  Curia? 
Regn.,  1778.] 

ObocSla,  ObocSla,  or  ObolcSla  (now  Man- 
data),  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road 
from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Corduba. 

Obulco  (now  Poreuna),  surnamed  Poictifi- 
oinss,  a  Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica, three  hundred  stadia  from  Corduba. 

Ocalea  ("O/toA^o,  'UicaXbi,  also  "QuaXtia,  "C/to- 
Xiat :  'fl/caarfc),  an  ancient  town  in  Bosotia,  be- 
tween Haliartus  and  Alalcomenae,  situated  on 
a  river  of  tbe  same  name  falling  into  the  Lake 
Copais,  and  at  the  foot  of  tbe  mountain  Tilpbu- 
sion. 

[Ocalea  ('Q/tuAtia),  daughter  of  Mantineus, 
wife  of  Abas,  and  mother  of  Acrisius  and  Pre* 
tus.] 

[Occia,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  died  in  tbe  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  19,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  her  priesthood  for  the  long  period  of  fifty- 
seven  years.] 
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OcbanIdbs.  Vid.  Nymphs. 
Ocbanus  ('Q«eavdf),  in  tbe  oldest  Greek  poets, 
is  the  god  of  tbe  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and 
other  waters  of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in 
tbe  Tkeogony  of  Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Oipavoc  and  Tola),  the  husband  of 
Tethys,  and  tbe  father  of  all  the  river-gods  and 
water-nymphs  of  the  whole  earth.  He  is  in- 
troduced in  person'  in  the  Prometheus  of  Mb- 
ebylus.  As  to  tbe  physical  idea  attached  by  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems  that  tbey 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  en- 
compassed by  a  rher  perpetually  flowing  round 
it,  and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  (This  notion 
m  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into 
this  river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed 
to  rise  and  set;  and  on  its  banks  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead.  From  this  notion  it  natu- 
rally resulted  that,  as  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  tbe  great 
outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  tbe  sea  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (i 
!fu  Qakarra,  Mare  Exterius),  as  distinguished 
from  tbe  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  that 
limit  (7  rVrof  iJdAarra,  Mare  Internum) ;  and 
thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus. The  epithet  Atlantic  (#  'ArXavrtKri  &a- 
Xaaaa,  Herod.,  i  'A.  ndvrot,  Eurip. ;  Atlantl- 
cum  Mare)  was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical 
position  of  Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The 
other  great  waters  which  were  denoted  by  the 
same  term  are  described  under  their  specific 
names. 

Ocblis  {'OittiXic :  now  OheU),  a  celebrated 
harbor  and  emporium  at  the  southwestern  point 
.  of  Arabia  Felix,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

Ocellos  LucAiras,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lu- 
cania,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  work. 
We  have  still  extant  under  his  name  a  consid- 
erable fragment  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Whole"  (jrepJ  tjjc  roii  iravrif 
Qioioc),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  but  it  is 
much  disputed  whether  it  is  a  genuine  work. 
In  this  work  the  author  maintain*  that  the 
whole  (to  ira¥,oi  6  k6o/ioc)  had  no  beginning, 
and  will  have  uo  end.  Edited  by  Rudolpbi, 
Lips.,  1*01-8 ;  [and  by  Mullach,  in  tbe  volume 
entitled  Aristotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenopbane  et 
Gorgia  Disputationes,  &c.,  ct  Ocelli  Lucani,  qui 
iertur,  de  universa  natura  libeUo,  Berlin,  1846.] 
Ocelum.  1.  A  town  in  the  northeast  of  Lu- 
sitania,  between  tbe  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
whose  inhabitants,  the  Ocelenses,  also  bore  the 
name  of  Lancienscs. — 2.  (Now  Ucello  or  Uxiau), 
a  town  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  was  tbe  last  place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  before  entering  the  territories 
of  King  Cottius. 

Ocha  {'Ox'i),  tbe  highest  mountain  inEubcea, 
was  in  tbe  south  of  the  island,  near  Carystus, 
running  out  into  the  promontory  Caphareua. 

fOcHssius  ('0^,<r«of),  an  jEtolian  prince,  fa- 
ther of  Periphas,  who  was  slain  in  the  Trojan 
WW.] 
Oohhs.     Kill.  Abtaxbbxbs  III. 
Oosus  COxoc,  "flroc),  a  great  river  of  Central. 
Asia,  flowing  from  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Par- 
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opamisus  (now  Hindoo  Kooth),  according  to 
Strabo,  through  Hyrcania,  into  the  Caspian - 
according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  through  Bac- 
tria,  into  tbe  Oxua.  Some  suppose  ii  to  be 
only  another  name  for  the  Oxus.  In  the  Pehlvi 
dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in  general. 

[Ocnos,  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  tbe 
reputed  founder  of  Mantua,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  named  after  his  mother.] 

[Ocba  COupa),  a  branch  of  the  Alps  in  Nori- 
cum;  according  to  Strabo,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  between  Aquileia  and  Nauportos, 
over  which  a  commercial  road  passed  from  Italy 
to  the  north.] 

Ocbiculdk  (Ocriculinus :  ruins  near  Otrieeli), 
an  important  municipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on 
tbe  Tiber,  near  its  confluence  with  tbe  Nar,  and 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  leading  from  Rome  to 
Narnia,  dec.  There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct, 
an  amphitheatre  and  temples  near  the  modern 
Otrieeli. 

[Ocbinuk  Pkovontobidh  (now  Cape  Lizardy. 
Vid.  Damnomi.] 

OcbibU  or  OcusIa,  mother  of  Sei-vius  Tnl 
lius.    For  details,  vid.  Tollids. 

[Octaciliob.     Vid.  Otacilids.] 

Oct! via.  1.  Sister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
was  married  first  to  C.  Marcellos,  consul,  B.C. 
60,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  tbe 
latter,  to  Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This 
marriage  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
lasting  peace.  Augustus  was  warmly  attached 
to  bis  sister,  and  she  possessed  all  tbe  charms 
and  virtues  likely  to  secure  a  lasting  influence 
over  tbe  mind  of  a  husband.  Her  beauty  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was  such  as  to  excite 
admiration  in  an  age  of  growing  licentiousness 
and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony  seemed  to 
forget  Cleopatra  ;  but  he  soon  became  tired  of 
bis  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
East  be  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  tbe  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  bos 
band  ;  but,  instead  of.  resenting  tbe  insults  she 
had  received  from  him,  she  brought  up  with 
care  bis  children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She 
died  B.C.  11.  Octavia  bad  five  children,  three 
by  MareeUus,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  two 
by  Antony,  both  daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Mar- 
eeUus, was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor,  but  died  in  S3.  Vid. 
Masoellvs,  No.  9.  Tbe  descendants  of  her 
two  daughter*  by  Antonius  successively  ruled 
tbe  Roman  world.  Tbe  elder  of  them  marri- 
ed L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbon,  and  became  the 
grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Nero  ;  the 'young- 
er of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of  tbe 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  tbe  grandmother  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Vid.  Autohia.— 2.  The 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  bis  third 
wife,  Valeria  Messalina,  was  bora  about  A.l>. 
48.  Sbe  was  at  first  betrothed  by  Claudius  U 
L.  Silanus,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrip- 
pina  had  destined  Octavia  to  be  tbe  wife  of  her 
son,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero.  Sbe  was 
married  to  Nero  in  A.D.  S3,  but  was  soon  de- 
serted by  her  young  and  profligate  husband  foi 
Poppaa  Sabina.  After  living  with  tbe  latter  as 
bis  mistress  for  «ome  time,  be  resolved  to  xe- 
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cognize  her  as  his  legal  wife ;  and  accordingly, 
ho  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
sterility,  and  then  married  Poppea,  A.D.  63. 
Shortly  afterward,  Octavia  was  falsely  accused 
of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little  isl- 
and of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commisera- 
tion. Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy 
found  among  the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  au- 
thor of  which  was  more  probably  Curiatius  Ma- 
te ro  us. 

OoTAViiinjs.     Vid.  Aueesrus. 

OcTlvios.  1.  Cm.,  surnamed  Rotos,  quaes- 
tor about  B.C.  330,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  family.  The  Octavii  originally 
came  from  the  Volscian  town  of  Velitrae,  where 
a  street  aad  an  altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius. 
— 3.  Cr.,  son  of  No.  1,  plebeian  asdile  306,  and 
praetor  305,  when  be  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zama. — 3.  Cw,  son 
of  No.  3,  was  praetor  168,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He 
was  consul  166.  In  162  lie  was  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but  was  assassin- 
ated at  Laodicea  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Leptiues,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed, 
of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  An- 
tiochus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed 
on  the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.— 4.  Cw.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  138. — 
6.  M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the 
colleague  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of 
the  plebs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitian 
veto  to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  deposed  from  his  office 
by  Tib.  Gracchus.— 6.  Cw.,  a  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  was  consul  87  with  L. 
Cornelius  Cinna.  After  Sulla's  departure  from 
Italy,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates,  a  vehement  contest  arose  between  the 
two  consuls,  which  ended  in  tbe  expulsion  of 
Cinna  from  the  city,  and  bis  being  deprived  of 
the  consulship.  Cinna  soon  afterward  returned 
at  tbe  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Marios.  Rome  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  Octavius  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims in  tbe  massacres  that  followed.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  the  rostra. — 7. 
L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  as  pro- 
eoosul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  by  L.  Lucullus. — 8.  Ci»., 
grandson  of  No.  4,  consul  76. — 9.  M.,  son  of  No. 
8,  was  curnle  eedile  50,  along  with  M.  Caelius. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war  in  49,  Oc- 
tavius espoused  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
served  as  legate  to  M.  Bibuhis,  who  bad  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  Illyri- 
cum ;  bat,  having  been  driven  out  of  this  coun- 
try (47)  by  Caesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
when  he  commanded  part  of  Antony's  fleet. — 
10.  C,  younger  son  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor 
of  Augustus,  remained  a  simple  Roman  equea, 
without  attempting  to  rise  any  higher  in  the 
state. — 11.  C,  son  of  No.  10,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus,  lived  in  the  time  of  tbe  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  in  which  he  served  as  tribune 
of  the  soldier*     He  was  present  at  the  battle 
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of  Canns  (316),  and  was  one  of  the  few  whs 
survived  the  engagement. — 13.  C,  son  of  No. 
11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus,  lived  quietly 
at  bis  villa  at  Velitrae,  without  aspiring  to  the 
dignities  of  tbe  Roman  state. — 13.  C,  son  of 
No.  13,  and  father  of  Augustus,  was  praetor  61, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  C.  Anto- 
nius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which  be 
administered  with  equal  integrity  and  energy. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  99,  died  the  following 
year,  68,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  tbe  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterward  breath- 
ed his  last.  By  his  second  wife  Atia,  Octavius 
had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  subsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Fid. 
Auovstds — 14.  L.,  a  legate  of  Potnpey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  67,  was  sent  by  Pom- 
pey  into  Crete  to  supersede  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
command  of  the  island ;  but  Metellus  refused 
to  surrender  tbe  command  to  him.  Vid.  Me- 
tellus, No.  16. 

OctavIui  Balbos.     Vid.  Bilbos. 

Octodubus  (Octodnrensis :  now  Martigny),  a 
town  of  tbe  Veragri  in  tbe  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  on  the  River  Dranct,  near  the 
spot  where  it  flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  an- 
cient town,  like  tbe  modern  one,  was  divided 
by  the  Drance  into  two  parts.  The  inhabitants 
had  the  Jut  Lalii. 

Octogesa,  a  town  of  the  Dergetes  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberus,  probably 
south  of  tbe  Sicoris. 

OctolSphcb,  a  place  of  uncertain  site,  in  tbe 
north  of  Thessaly  or  the  south  of  Macedonia. 

Oct PiTI.      Vid.  H.tBPYlJE. 

Ocf  b5k  ('QxvpiQ).  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

Odenathcs,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Valerian,  A.D.  360,  and  drove 
Sapor  out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  serv- 
ices, Gallienus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the 
title  of  Augustus.  Odenathus  was  soon  after- 
ward murdered  by  some  of  hia  relations,  not 
without  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Ze- 
nobia,  366.     He  was  succeeded  by  Zenobia. 

Odeshts  ('Odijffffof :  'Oo'nwirw,  'Odtjaatvt).  1. 
(Now  Varna),  also  called  Odyssus  and  Odissua 
at  a  later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the 
later  Moesia  Inferior),  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 
nearly  due  east  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians  in  the  territory  of  the  Crobyzi 
in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (B.C. 
594-559).  The  town  possessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. — 3.  A 
sea-port  in  Sarmatia  Europaea,  on  the  north  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  on  the  River  Sangari- 
us,  west  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.  It  was  some  distance  northeast  of  the 
modern  Odctia. 

[Odites.  1.  A  centaur,  slain  by  Mopsus. — 3. 
An  /Ethiopian,  slain  by  Clymenus  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Perseus.} 

[Owbi  ("Odiof).  1.  Tbe  leader  of  the  Halt- 
zones,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Agamemnon  before  Troy. — 3.  A 
herald  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.] 

Odoaceb,  usually  called  king  of  tbe  Heruu, 
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was  the  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew 
the  Western  empire,  A.D.  476.  He  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power 
was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  kingof  the  Goths. 
Odoacer  was  defeated  in  three  decisive  battles 
by  Theodoric  (489-490),  and  then  took  refuge  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  besieged  for  three  years. 
He  at  last  capitulated  on  condition  that  be  and 
Theodoric  should"  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ;  but 
Odoacer  was  soon  afterward  murdered  by  his 
rival. 

Odomantice  ('OdofiavTucrj),  a  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymon 
and  the  Nestus,  inhabited  by  the  Thracian  tribe 
of  the  Odomanti  or  Odomantes. 

Odry ax  i'Oipiaat),  the  most  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Artiscus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hebrus,  but  also  spread  further  west  over 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the 
Persian  wars,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  over  several  of  the  other 
Thracian  tribes,  and  extended  his  dominions  as 
far  as  (he  Black  Sea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sitalces,  who  became  the  master  of  al- 
most the  whole  of  Thrace.  His  empire  com- 
prised all  the  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantium  to 
the  sources  of  the  Strymon  ;  and  it  is  describ- 
ed by  Tbucydides  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 
Euxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sital- 
ces assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Vid.  Sitalces.  He  died  B.C.  424,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Seuthes  I.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  power  of  the  Odrysse  declined.  For 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Odrysse,  vid.  Thea- 
oi  a. 

[Odryssis  COtpieotic),  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhyndacus,  in  Mysia.] 

Odysbea  {'Odiooeta),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bbb- 
tica,  situated  north  of  Abdera,  amid  the  mount- 
ains of  Turdetania,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Odysseus 
(Ulysses).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  Some 
of  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Olisipo. 

Odysseus.     Vid.  Ulysses. 

CEa  ('Eua,  Ptol. :  (Eensis  :  ruins  at  Tripoli  ?), 
a  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica  (i.  «.,  between  the  Syrtes),  was 
one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  African  Tripolis, 
and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony  by  the  name 
of  JElia  Augusta  Felix.  It  had  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

(Ea  (Ola),  a  town  in  the  island  of  Mgmi, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  capital. 

OEaobds  or  (Eager  (Olaypoc),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Or- 
pheus and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus 
are  called  (Eagrides,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses. 
The  adjective  (Eagrius  is  also  used  by  the  poets 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  (Eagrius 
Hamus,  (Eagrius  Hebrus,  &.C. 

GSanthe or (EiyTHii.{Oldv0v,OlavBria:  Olav- 
6ti\  •  now  Galaxidhi),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae 
on  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crisssan 
Gulf. 

CEIso  or  CE asso  (now  Oyarxun),  a  town  of 
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the  Vascones,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  situated  on.  a  promontory  of  too 
same  name,  and  on  the  River  Magrada. 

CEax  (Oiaf),  son  of  Nauptius  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nausimedon. 
[CEbiudei,  (Ebalis.  Vid.  CEbalds.] 
CEbalus  (OWaXof).  1.  Son  of  Cynortas,  bus- 
band  of  Gorgophone,  and  father  of  Tyndarens, 
Pirene,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterward  honored  with  a  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  toe 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
The  patronymic  (Ebalides  is  not  only  applied  to 
his  descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally, 
as  Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  &c.  The  femi- 
nine patronymic  (Ebalis  and  the  adjective  CEba- 
Hus  are  applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helea 
is  called  by  the  poets  (Ebalis  and  (Ebatia  ptUcz ; 
the  city  of  Tarentum  is  termed  (Ebalia  arz,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  by  the  Lacedteniooians ; 
and  since  the  Sabines  were,  according  to  one 
tradition,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  we  find  the 
Sabine  king  Titus  Tatius  named  CEbalius  Titus, 
and  the  Sabine  women  (Ebalides  metres.  (Or., 
Fast.,  i.,  260 ;  iii.,  230.)— 2.  Son  of  Telon,  by  a 
nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethus,  near  Naples, 
ruled  in  Campania. 

[CEbares  (Oitjdptic).  1.  A  groom  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  who  by  a  stratagem  secured  the  Per- 
sian throne  for  his  master,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Smerdis. — 2.  Son  of  Megabazus,  waa 
viceroy  of  Dascyleum,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.] 

(EciialU  (OixaUa  :  OlxaXievc,  Oi^aXtunjc)- 
1.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus,  near 
Tricca. — 2.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Trachis.— 3.  A  town  inMessenia, 
on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Pau 
sanias  with  Carnasium,  by  Strabo  with  Anda 
nia. — 4.  A  town  of  Euboea,  in  the  district  Ere 
tria.    The  ancients  were  divided  in  opinioa 
which  of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  Eu- 
rytus,  whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.    The 
original  legend  probably  belonged  to  the  Thea- 
salian  CBchalia,  and  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  other  towns. 

OScumenios  (OUov/iivtoe),  bishop  of  Tricca, 
in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  commentator  on  various 
parts  of  the  NewTestament,  probably  flourished 
about  A.D.  950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a 
judicious  commentator,  careful  in  compilation, 
modest  in  offering  his  own  judgment,  and  neat 
in  expression.  Most  of  his  commentaries  were 
published  at  Paris,  1631. 

CEdipds  (Oliiirovc),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasw 
of  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which 
the  tragic  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  banda 
it  underwent  various  changes  and  embellish- 
ments, but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows : 
Laius,  son  of  Labdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes, 
and  husband  of  Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Menoe- 
ceus,  and  sister  of  Creon.  An  oracle  had  in- 
formed laius  that  he  was  destined  to  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  son.  Accordingly,  when 
Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son,  they  pierced  his 
feet,  bound  them  together,  and  exposed  the 
child  on  Mount  Cithcron.  There  he  was  found 
by  a  shepherd  of  King  Poly  bus  of  Corinth,  and 
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was  called  from  his  swollen  feet  CEdipus  Hav- 
ing been  carried  to<he  palace,  the  king  and  his 
wife  Merope  (or  Peribcea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.  Once,  however,  CEdipas  was 
taunted  by  a  Corinthian  with  not  being  the 
iing'8  son,  whereupon  be  proceeded  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that 
be  was  destined  to  slay  bis  father  and  commit 
incest  with  his  mother.  Thinking  that  Polybus 
was  his  father,  he  resolved  not  to  retnrn  to 
Corinth ;  but  on  his  road  between  Delphi  and 
Daulis  he  met  bis  real  father  Laius.  Poly- 
phontes,  the  charioteer  of  Laius,  bade  CEdipua 
make  way  for  them,  whereupon  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, in  which  (Edipns  slew  both  Laius  and  his 
charioteer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
suable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster. 
This  calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim 
that  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
Sphinx  should  be  made  king,  and  should  re- 
ceive Jocaste  as  his  wife.  CEdipua  came  for- 
ward, and  .when  he  approached  the  Sphinx  she 
gave  the  riddle  as  follows  :  "  A  being  with  four 
feet  has  two  feet  and  three  feet,  and  only  one 
voice ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most 
it  is  weakest."  CEdipus  solved  the  riddle  by 
saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in  infancy  crawls 
upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands  erect  upon 
two  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tottering 
legs  with  a  staff.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  herself 
down  from  the  rock.  CEdipus  now  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
sices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  In  consequence 
of  this  incestuous  alliance,  of  which  no  one  was 
aware,  the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a 
plague.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  or- 
dered that  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  ex- 
pelled. ■  CEdipus  accordingly  pronounced  a  sol- 
emn curse  upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and 
declared  him  an  exile ;  but  when  he  endeavored 
to  discover  him,  he  was  informed  by  tbe  seer 
Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  both  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  his  motbe/.  Jocaste  now 
hung  herself,  and  CEdipus  put  out  his  own  eyes. 
From  this  point  traditions  differ ;  for,  according 
to  some,  CEdipas  in  his  blindness  was  expelled 
from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in-law,  Cre- 
oo,  who  undertook  the  government,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to  Attica ; 
while,  according  to  others,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
bis  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  tbe 
world.  The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who 
agreed  to  rule  over  Thebes  alternately,  but  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  fought  in  single  combat,  and  slew 
each  other.  Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  expelled  CEdipas.  After  long  wan- 
derings, CEdipus  arrived  in  the  grove  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  near  Colonus,  in  Attica ;  he  was  there 
honored  by  Theseus  in  his  misfortune,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  oracle,  the  Eumenides  removed 
htm  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  his  tomb.  According  to  Homer,  CEdi- 
pus, tormented  by  the  Erinoyes  of  his  mother, 
continued  to  reign  at  Thebes  after  her  death ; 
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he  fel.  in  battle,  and  was  honored  at  Thebes 
with  funeral  solemnities. 

[CEnanthb  (Olvdvfh)),  mother  of  Agatbocles, 
the  infamous  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philqpator, 
and  of  Agathoclea,  through  whom  she  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king.  After  tbe  ac- 
cession of  Epiphanes,  she,  with  her  family,  was 
given  up  to  the  multitude,  and  by  them  torn  to 
pieces.] 

CEhSon  (0lvc6v :  Oiveavtif ),  a  sea- port  town 
of  the  Locri  Ozoln,  east  of  Naupactus. 

CEnkus  (Oivevf),  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  be  became  the  rather  of  Ty- 
deus  and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and 
Calydon  in  ^Etolia.  This  is  Homer's  account; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  he  was  the 
son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  and  the  father  of 
Toxeus,  whom  he  himself  killed,  Thyreus  (Phe- 
reus),  Clymenus,  Periphas,  Agelaus,  Meleager, 
Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melanippe,  Mothone,  and 
Deianira.  His  second  wife  was  Melanippe,  the 
daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  be  had  Tydeus, 
according  to  some  accounts ;  though,  according 
to  others,  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  bis  brother  Agri- 
us,  who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was 
subsequently  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew 
Agrius  and  bis  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom 
either  to  CEneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law 
Andreetnon,  as  CEneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes 
took  his  grandfather  with  him  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  some  of  the  sons,  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew 
the  old  man  near  the  altar  of  Telephus  in  Ar- 
cadia. Diomedes  buried  his  body  at  Argos,  and 
named  the  town  of  CEnoe  after  him.  According 
to  others,  CEneus  lived  to  extreme  old  age  with 
Diomedes  at  Argos,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  merely  re- 
lates that  CEneus  once  neglected  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana  (Artemis),  in  consequence  of  which  she 
sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon, which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  Tbe 
hero  Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
CEneus,  and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle 
as  a  present. 

CEnUdjb  (Oiviaiai :  now  Trigardm  or  Trikh- 
ardo),  an  ancient  town  of  Acarnania,  situated 
on  the  Achelous,  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river,  which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  at- 
tacks. It  was  called  in  ancient  times  Erysichk 
CEpvoixv),  and  its  inhabitants  Ertiicrai  ('Epv 
aixaloi) ;  and  it  probably  derived  its  later  name 
from  the  mythical  CEneus,  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  Unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania, CEniadte  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time 
of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  iEtolians,  who  expelled  the  inhabitants ;  but 
the  Aetolians  were  expelled  in  their  tarn  by 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  surrounded 
the  place  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Ro- 
mans restored  tbe  town  to  the  Acarnanians. 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasus,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  CEniadte,  was  situated  in  a  small 
lake  near  CEniadte. 

CEniDEs.a  patronymic  from  CEneus,  and  hence 
given  to  Meleager,  tbe  son  of  CEneus,  and  Dio- 
medes, the  grandson  of  CEneus 
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<ENO. 

[CEno  (Olvu).     Vid.  Ann.] 

CEnoanda  orffiNEiNDA.a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  northwest  of  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of 
Cabalia,  subject  to  Cibyra. 

[CEnoatis  {Oiva&Tif),  a  surname  of  Diana(Ar- 
temis),  who  was  worshipped  inArgolic  (Enoe, 
where  a  temple  was  said  to  have  been  built  to 
her  by  Proetus.] 

CEnobaras  (Oivolapac),  a  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch, 
in  Syria. 

CENOE(Oivi$q:  Oii/o<uof).  1.  Ademus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippotboontis,  near  Eleu- 
thera,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.— S.  A  de- 
mus  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Aiantia,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis. — 3.  A 
fortress  of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  between  the  promontory  Olmwe  and  the 
frontier  of  Megaris. — 4.  A  town  in  Argolis,  on 
the  Arcadian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 

temisium 6.  A  town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Selleis. — 6.  A  town  in  the  island  Icarus 
or  Icaria. 

CEnomaus  (,Olv6ftao().  1.  King  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  was  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Harpinna,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad 
Sterope,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hip- 
podamia.  According  to  others,  he  was  a  son 
of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Sterope,  or  a  son  of  Alzion. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  he  should  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law;  and  as  his  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal,  be 
declared  that  all  who  came  forward  as  suitors 
for  Hippodamia's  hand  should  contend  with  him 
in  the  chariot-race ;  that  whoever  conquered 
should  receive  her ;  and  that  whoever  was  con- 
quered should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  "altar  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), on  the  Corinthian,  Isthmus.  The  suitor 
started  with  Hippodamia  in  a  chariot,  and  CEno- 
maus  then  hastened  with  his  swift  horses  after 
the  lovers.  He  bad  overtaken  and  slain  many 
a  suitor,  when  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  came 
to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer 
of  CEnomaus,  to  take  out  the  linch-pins  from 
the  wheels  of  his  master's  chariot,  and  he  re- 
ceived from  Neptune  (Poseidon)  a  golden  char- 
iot and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops 
obtained  Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa. 
There  are  some  variations  in  this  story,  such 
as  that  CEnomaus  was  himself  in  love  with 
his  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  slew  her  lov- 
ers. Myrtilus  also  is  said  to  have  loved  Hip- 
{lodamia,  and,  as  she  favored  the  suit  of  Pe- 
ops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the  linch- 
pins out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot. 
As  CEnomaus  was  breathing  his  last,  he  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upou  Myrtilus.  This  curse 
had  its  desired  effect ;  for,  as  Pelops  refused  to 
give  to  Myrtilus  the  reward  he  had  promised, 
or  as  Myrtilus  bad  attempted  to  dishonor  Hip- 
podamia, Pelops  thrust  him  down  from  Cape 
Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while  dying,  likewise  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  Pelops,  which'was  the 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  afterward  befell 
his  house.  The  tomb  of  CEnomaus  was  shown 
on  the  River  Cladeus  in  Elis.  His  bouse  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one  pillar  of  it 
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CENUSSA. 

remained  standing. — [S-.  A  Trojan  hero,  slain  by 
Idomeneus  before  Troy. — 3.  A  Grecian  hero, 
slain  by  Hector.]— 4.  OfGadara.aCynicpbilot. 
opber,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry.  Be 
wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Ems- 
bius. — 5.  A  tragic  poet     Vtd.  Dioesnt,  No.  6 

(Enone  (Olvdvti),  daughter  of  the  river-goo 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  be  carried 
off  Helen.     Vid.  Pa«i». 

(Enone  or  CEhopU,  the  ancient  name  of 
jEoika. 

CEnophyta  (rd  Olvtyvra :  now  Inu.\  a  town 
in  Bceotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
on  the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memor- 
able for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Atheni- 
ans over  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  456. 

CE  nopidbs  (OivonldTx),  of  Chios,  a  distinguish- 
ed astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a 
contemporary  of  Anaxagoraa.  CEnopidea  de- 
rived most  of  bis  astronomical  knowledge  from 
the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  some  time.  He  obtained 
from  this  source  his  knowledge  of  tbe  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery  of  which  be  ia  said 
to  have  claimed.  The  length  of  the  solar  year 
was  fixed  by  CEnopidea  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  and  somewhat  less  than  nine 
hours.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  tbe 
twelfth  and  twenty-third  propositions  of  tbe 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of  tbe 
meniscus. 

[CEnoma,  ancient  name  of  jEgina.  Vii 
.Eqina.] 

CEnopion  (Qlvoiciuv),  son  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helice,  by 
whom  be  became  tbe  fattier  of  Thalos,  Euan- 
thes,  Melas,  Salagua,  Athamas,  and  Metope, 
Aerope  or  Hero.  Some  writers  call  CEnopion 
a  son  of  Rhadamanthys  by  Ariadne,  and  a 
brother  of  Staphylus.  From  Crete  be  migrated 
with  his  sons  to  Chios,  wbich  Rhadamanthye 
had  assigned  to  bim  as  his  habitation.  When 
king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  CEnopion  re- 
fused to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated 
Merope,  whereupon  CEnopion  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  island.  Orion  went 
to  Lemnos  ;  he  was  afterward  cored  of  his 
blindness,  and  returned  to  Chios  to  take  ven- 
geance on  CEnopion.  But  tbe  latter  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends  had  con- 
cealed him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  nnabls 
to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete 

CEnotbi,  CEnotbIa.     Vid.  Itaua. 

CEkotkIdes,  two  email  islands  in  tbe  Tyr- 
rhene Sea,  off  the  coast  o(  Lucaoia,  and  oppo- 
site tbe  town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Helos. 

CEn5teop2e.     Vid.  Amos. 

CEnotboo  (Olvtirpoc),  youngest  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  emigrated  with  a  cokwy  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  CEnotria  to  the 
district  in  which  he  settled. 

CEhus  (OLvovt  x  now  Kdaina),  a  river  in  La- 
conia,  rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Eurotas  north  of  Sparta. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  toil 
river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

CEnosia  (Oipovooat,  Olvoiaai).    1-  A  gron? 
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CEOBAZUS. 

of  islands  lying  off*  the  southern  point  of  Mes- 
senia,  opposite  to  the  port  of  Pboenicos :  the 
two  largest  of  them  are  now  called  Sapienza 
and  Cabrera. — 8.  (Now  Spalmadori  or  Egmutet), 
a  group  of  live  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

[CEobazos  (Oiofofof).  l.  A  Persian,  who, 
•when  Darius  Hystaspis  was  on  the  point  of 
inarching  from  Susa  on  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, besought  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  army.  Darius 
ordered  them  all  three  to  be  put  to  death. — S. 
Father  of  Siromitres,  who  led  the  Paricanians 
in  the  Greek  expedition  of  Xerxes. — 3.  A  noble 
Persian,  who,  when  the  Greek  fleet  appeared 
in  tbe  Hellespont  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
fled  from  Cardia  to  Sestus ;  he  afterward  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  Thracians,  and  was  by 
them  sacrified  to  their  god  Pleistorus.] 

[CBolycos  (OUXvkoc),  a  son  of  Theras  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  .£geus,  was  honored  at 
Sparta  with  a  heroum.} 

CEo.vos  (Olov6c),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia  in  the  foot- 
race. He  is  said  to  have  been  lulled  at  Sparta 
by  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  bat  was  avenged  by 
Hercules,  whose  kinsman  he  was,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  a  monument  near  tbe  temple  of  Her- 
cules. 

Oiadi  ('Qepdri),  an  island  in  Bceotia,  formed 
by  tbe  River  Asopus,  and  opposite  Plateeae. 

[CEbalcks,  brother  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Nu- 
midian  tribe  of  the  Massylians,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  according  to  the  Numid- 
ian  law  of  inheritance.} 

CEscus  (now  hktr  or  Ether),  called  Oscios 
fOaKioe)  by  Thucydides,  and  Sctos  (XiUu; )  by 
Herodotus,  a  river  in  Mcesia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Scomius  according  to  Thucydides,  or  in 
Mount  Rhodope  according  to  Pliny,  bat  in  real- 
ity on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Haemus,  and 
flows  into  tbe  Danube  near  a  town  of  the  same 
name  (now  Oretzmitz). 

[CEstrymnideb  Insula,  a  group  of  islands 
rich  in  tin  and  copper,  in  the  Sinus  CEstrymni- 
cus ;  probably  tbe  same  with  the  Casmtbcidm 
(y.  v.)  on  the  coast  of  Britannia.] 

CEbyma  (Olavfii) :  OLrv/tatot),  called  JEsiui. 
[Alai/ijl)  by  Homer  {H.,  viii.,  304),  an  ancient 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymon  and  tbe 
Nestus,  a  colony  of  tbe  Thasians. 

CEta  {Olrri,  ro  Olralav  oioea:  now  Kata- 
vothra),  a  rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Thessaly,  an  eastern  branch  of  Monnt  Pin- 
dus,  extended  south  of  Monnt  Othrys  along  tho 
southern  bank  of  tbe  Spercbius  to  the  Maliac 
Gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  northern 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the 
name  of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of 
(Eta,  an  appellation  which  does  not  occur  ia 
Herodotus  and  the  earlier  writers.  Respecting 
the  pass  of  Mount  CEta,  vid.  Tbbshopyue. 
CEta  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  mount- 
ain on  which  Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 
From  this  mountain  the  south  of  Thessaly  bor- 
dering on  Phocia  was  called  CEtca  (Oirala), 
and  its  inhabitants  CEt-si  (CUraiot). 

CEtyldb  (.OlrvXor:  OiriXtof :  now  Vitylo), 
also  called  Tylos  (TuAof),  an  ancient  town  in 
Laconia,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  south  of  Tbal- 
aina.  called  after  an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 


OIOLE8. 

[(Era  {Olov),  a  mountain  fortress  in  eastern 
Locris,  lying  above  Opus,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.] 

Ovblla,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a 
straightforward  character,  whom  Horace  con- 
trasts with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 

OriLLi,  Q.  LucretIus,  orignally  belonged  to 
the  Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  army 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  Praeneste,  B.C.  88 
Ofella  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
in  tbe  following  year,  although  be  bad  not  yet 
been  either  quaestor  or  praetor,  thus  acting  in 
defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's  laws.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

Ofiuob,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was 
one  of  tbe  pupils  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  a 
friend  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are 
often  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Oolasa  (now  Monte  Chruto),  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

OoolnTi,  Q.  and  Ci».,  two  brothers,  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  300,  carried  a  law  by  which 
the  number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from 
four  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augurs  from  fonr 
to  nine,  and  which  enacted  that  fonr  of  the 
pontiffs  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be  taken 
from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  eight  pontiffs 
there  was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  gen- 
erally not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  spoken  of 

ObtoIa  ('Qyvyta).  1.  The  mythical  island  of 
Calypso  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  near  the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Brut- 
tium — [8.  Via".  Ooygds.] 

Oof  ova  or  Ooyqes  CQyvyoc),  sometimes  call- 
ed a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  sod 
of  Boeotus,  and  king  of  the  Hectenes,  is  salt 
to  have  been  tbe  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  which  was  called  after  him  Ooyoia. 
In  bis  reign  the  waters  of  Lake  Copais  rose 
above  its  banks,  and  inundated  the  whole  val- 
ley of  Bceotia.  This  flood  is  usually  called 
after  him  tbe  Ogygian.  The  name  of  Ogygus 
is  also  connected  with  Attic  story,  for  in  Attica 
an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  mentioned,  and  he 
is  described  as  the  father  of  tbe  Attic  hero 
Elensis,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanns.  In  tbe  Boeotian  tradition  he 
was  the  father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxinoea,  and 
Aulis.  Bacchus  is  called  Ogygiui  deu*  because 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Thebes. 

Oof  bib  ('Qyiyxf),  an  island  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (sow  Indian  Ocean),  off  the  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  stadia 
(two  hundred  geographical  miles),  noted  as  the 
alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king  Ery- 
thras ;  but  vid.  Oahacta. 

OioLia  or  Oicleub  ('OlxXfjc,  'OUXtic),  son  ot 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Melampus,  and  father 
of  Amphiaraus,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  or  a  son  of  Mantius,  tho 
brother  of  Antiphates.  Oioles  accompanied 
Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  and  was  there  slain  in  battle.  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  he  returned  home 
from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandson  Alcraae- 
on  and  where  bis  tomb  was  shown. 
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OILEUS. 

Oilkuc  ('OUrvr)t  son  of  Hodoedocus  and  Lao- 
nome,  grandson  of  Cynns,  and  great-grandson 
of  Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  and  mar- 
ried to  Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  called  Oilidet,  Oitiadti, 
and  Ajax  Oilei.  Oileus  was  also  the  father  of 
Medon  by  Rhene.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts. 

[Olarion  or  Olarionsnsis  Inscla  (now  Ole- 
ron),  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Aquitanicus,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia.] 

Olba  or  Olbb  ("OMti),  an  ancient  inland  city 
of  Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Soloe,  and 
between  the  Rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  mythical  tradition 
to  Ajax  the  son  of  Teucer,  whose  alleged  de- 
scendants, the  priests  of  the  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  once  ruled  over  all  Cilicia 
Aspera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to  Isauria, 
and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Olbasa  ('OMaoa).  I.  A  city  of  Cilicia  As- 
pera, at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  north  of  Seli- 
nus,  and  northwest  of  Caystrus ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Olba. — S.  A  city  in  the  southeast 
of  Lycaonia,  southwest  of  Cybistra,  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Antiochiana. — 3.  A  city  in  the  north 
of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissus  and  Selge. 

Olbe.     Vid.  Olba. 

OlbIa  {'OMIo).  I.  (Now  probably  Eoubet, 
near  Hiiret),  a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus, 
east  of  Telo  Martius  (now  Toulon). — S.  (Now 
probably  Terra  Nova),  a  very  ancient  city,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor  on 
this  coast,  and  therefore  the  usual  landing- 
place  for  persons  coming  from  Rome.  A  myth- 
ical tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Thespiadae.  —  3.  In  Bithynia. '  Vid.  Astacos. 
The  Gulf  of  Astacus  was  also  called  from  it 
Sinus  Olbianus.— 4.  A  fortress  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  west  of 
the  River  Catarrhactes ;  not  improbably  on  the 
same  site  as  the  later  Arr alia.— • 8.  Vid.  Bosrs- 

THEMES. 

[Olbius  ("OA&of ),  a  river  in  the  north  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Pheneus,  by  the  Arcadians  also 
called  Aroahios.] 

OlcIdes,  an  ancient  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensia,  north  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
afterward  inhabited  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibal  trans- 
planted some  of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Althaea  and  Carteia,  the  site 
of  both  of  which  is  uncertain ;  the  latter  place 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
Carteia  in  Btetica. 

OlcinTuk  (Olciniatte :  now  Dulcigno),  an  an- 
cient town  on  the  coast  of  IHyria,  southwest 
of  Scodra,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gentius. 

Olkarus.     Vid.  Oliabus. 

Oleastrdm.  1.  A  town  of  the  Cosetani,  in 
Hispania  .Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Der- 
tosa  to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which 
the  plumbum  OUaitrense  derived  its  name. — 2. 
A  town  in  Hispania  Banica,  near  Gades. 

Oleh  ('iUijv),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is 
represented  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet, 
and  the  first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hex- 
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ameter  verse.  He  is  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  one  legend, 
he  was  made  the  prophet.  His  connection  with 
Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his  being  called  Hy- 
perborean, and  one  of  the  establishes  of  or- 
acles, though  the  more  common  story  made  him 
a  native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have  settled 
at  Delos.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  flute-player.  Of  the  ancient  hymns  which 
went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno  (Hera),  to  AchaeTa,  and  to  Ilitbyia ;  the 
last  was  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Olknia  Rdpes  {'QXtvla  irfrpa),  the  Olenian 
rock  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  617) ;  according 
to  Strabo,  the  summit  of  Mount  Senilis  in  Acha- 
ia,  on  the  borders  of  Elis.J 

[Olennius,  one  of  the  chief  centurions  plac- 
ed in  command  over  the  Frisii ;  by  his  harshness 
he  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  from 
whose  fury  flight  alone  preserved  him,  B.C.  38.] 

Olenoi  ('Qktvoc  :  'QXeviot).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  ^Etolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  and  at  th* 
foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  is  mentioned  b. 
Homer,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  jEtolians  a't 
an  early  period. — 2.  A  town  in  Acbaia,  between 
Patree  and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean 
league  on  its  restoration  in  B.C.  280.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  was  deserted.  The 
goat  Amalthaea,  which  suckled  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  is  called  Olenia  eapella  by  the  poets, 
either  because  the  goat  was  supposed  to  have 
been  born  near  the  town  of  Olenus,  and  to  hare 
been  subsequently  transferred  to  Crete,  or  be- 
cause the  nymph  Amalthsa,  to  whom  the  goat 
belonged,  was  a  daughter  of  Olenus. 

Oloassys  {'OXyaoovf  :  now  Al-Get  Dagk),  a 
lofty,  steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  nearly  west  and  east  through 
the  east  of  Bithynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paptua- 
gonia  to  the  River  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
chain  of  Olympus,  of  which  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  branch.  Numerous  temples  were 
built  upon  it  by  the  Paphlagonians. 

OliXsdi  ('aXiapot,  'OXtapoe:  'QXtaptoc :  now 
Antiparot),  a  small  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  west  of  Pares,  originally 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  celebrated  in 
modern  times  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Oliotrtos  COAcyvpfof),  a  fortress  in  the 
northeast  of  Arcadia,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  between  Stymphalus  and  Caphyc. 

[Olina  (now  probably  Orne),  a  smaU  river  in 
the  west  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana  and  the  promontory  Go- 
beeum,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  Vi- 
ducasses.] 

OlisIpo  (now  Lisbon),  a  town  in  Lositania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its  month, 
and  a  Roman  municipium  with  the  surname 
Felicitas  Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift 
horses.  Its  name  is  sometimes  written  Ults- 
sipfo,  because  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  town  which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have 
founded  in  Spain ;  but  the  town  to  which  this 
legend  referred  was  situated  in  the  mountains 
of  Turdetania. 

Olizok  ('OAifwv),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagassan  Gulf 
mentioned  by  Homer. 
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Olucs  (now  Oglio),  a  river  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  falls  into  the  Po  southwest  of  Mantua. 

[Oluds,  T.f  the  father  of  Poppeea  Sabina, 
was  put  to  death  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.] 

OlhLb  ("OXfuaC),  a  promontory  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Corinthian 
and  Alcyooian  Gulfs. 

[OlmIos  (OXueiif),  a  small  river  flowing  from 
Helicon,  which  unites  with  the  Permessus 
near  Haliartus,  and  soon  after  falls  into  Lake 
Copals.] 

Oloosson  ('OXooooov:  'OXoooooviof :  now 
Elauona),  a  town  of  the  Perrheebi  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  district  of  Hestiseotis.  Homer  (II.,  ii., 
739)  calls  it  "  white,"  an  epithet  which  it  ob- 
tained, according  to  Strabo,  from  the  wb'teness 
of  its  soil. 

Olophyxos  ('OXo+vtof.  'OXofiftot),  a  town 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos. 

[OlShos  or  Orolos  ("OXopoc  or  'OpoXot).  1. 
A  king  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter,  Hegesipyla, 
was  married  to  Miltiades. — 2.  Apparently  grand- 
eon  of  the  above,  and  son  of  Hegesipyla,  was 
probably  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage  con- 
tracted by  her  after  the  death  of  Miltiades.  This 
Olorus  was  the  father  of  Tbucydidbs.] 

Olp*  or  Olpb  ('(Mitch,  'OXwij :  'QXiralot). 
1.  (Now  Arapi),  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi,  in 
Acarnania,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  northwest  of 
Argoa  Amphilochicum — 2.  A  town  of  the  Locri 
Ozolc. 

Olords  COXovpof :  'OXoipioc).  1.  A  town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier. 
—2.  Also  Oloiis  {'OXovpic),  called  Dokidm 
(Au<hov)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Measenia,  south 
of  the  River  Neda. 

Olds  (JOXoic :  'OXovvrtof),  a  town  and  harbor 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyriuin. 

Oltb  bids,  Ancles,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  de- 
posed Anthemius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the 
tame  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  months  and 
thirteen  days.    His  successor  was  Gltobbius. 

Olyxpbne,  and  Olympeni  or  Olympieni  ('OXv/t- 
xqvi,  'OAv/tirqvof,  'OXv/tnupioC),  the  names  of  the 
district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Olympia  COXv/nria),  the  name  of  a  small  plain 
in  Etta,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olym- 
pus, on  the  south  by  the  River  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Cladeus.  In  this  plain 
was  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  called 
iltit  ('AXrte,  an  old  Elean  form  of  aXoot,  a 
grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus,  and 
three  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of 
Pisa.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  adorned  with  numerous  temples, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Olympia  was  given ;  bat  there 
was  no  town  of  this  name.  The  Altis  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  It  contained  the  following 
temples :  1.  The  Olympiium,  or  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Olympius,  which  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and  which 
contained  the  master- piece  of  Greek  art,  the  co- 
ossal  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Phidias.    The 
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stitue  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar- 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Vid.  Phidias.  2.  The  Heraum, 
or  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  which  contained  the 
celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  was  situated 
north  of  the  Olympiium.  3.  The  Metrbum,  or 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  The  othet 
public  buildings  in  the  Altis  most  worthy  of  no 
tice  were  the  Thaauri,  or  treasuries  of  the  dif 
ferent  states  which  had  sent  dedicatory  offer- 
ings to  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cronion ;  the  Zanes,  or  statues 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  bad  been  erected  from 
fines  imposed  upon  those  who  bad  been  guilty 
of  fraud  or  other  irregularities  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  which  were  placed  on  a  stone  plat- 
form near  the  Thesauri;  the  Prytaneum,  in 
which  the  Olympic  victors  dined  after  the  con- 
tests had  been  brought  to  a  close ;  the  Bouleu- 
terion,  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Horcius,  before  which 
the  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and 
the  combatants ;  the  PkUimeum,  a  circular  build- 
ing of  brick,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  which 
was  erected  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chas- 
ronea,  and  which  was  situated  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Altis,  close  to  the  Prytaneum ;  the 
Uippodamwn,  a  •acred  inclosure,  erected  in 
honor  of  Hippodamta ;  the  Pelopium,  a  sacred 
inclosure,  erected  in  honor  of  Pelops.  The  two 
chief  buildings  outside  the  Altis  were  the  Stadi- 
um, to  the  east  of  Mount  Cronion,  in  which  the 
gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and  the  Hip- 
podromu,  a  little  southeast  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot-races  took  place.  At  the 
place  which  formed  the  connection  between  the 
Stadium  and  Hippodromns,  the  Hellanodics,  oi 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  bad  their  seats 
For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of  Anlij.,  arts.  Hippodbo 
■us  and  Stadium.  The  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  in  Greece, 
and  their  establishment  was  assigned  to  various 
mythical  personages.  There  was  an  interval 
of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival,  which  interval  was  called  an  Olympiad ; 
but  the  Olympiads  were  not  employed  as  a 
chronological  era  till  the  victory  of  Corosbus  in 
the  foot-race,  B.C.  776.  An  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Diet,  of  Anita.,  arts.  Olympia  and  Olym- 
pus. 

OlympIas  COXvpm&t).  1.  Wife  of  Philip  II.. 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I., 
king  of  Epiru8.  She  was  married  to  Philip  B.  C. 
369.  The  numerous  amours  of  Pbilip,  and  the 
passionate  and  jealous  character  of  Olympias, 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  between  them  ; 
and  when  Philip  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  At  talus  (337),  Olympias  withdrew  from  Mace- 
donia, and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip,  836 ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that  deed 
in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Ma- 
cedonia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence 
through  the  affection  of  Alexander.    On  the 
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death  of  the  latter  (833)  she  withdrew  from 
Macedonia,  where  her  enemy  Antipater  had 
the  undisputed  control  of  affairs,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Epirus.  Here  she  continued  to  lire,  as 
it  were,  in  exile,  until  the  death  of  Antipater 
(319)  presented  a  new  opening  to  her  ambition. 
She  gare  her  support  to  the  sew  regent  Poly- 
sperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Philip  Arrbidteus,  the  nominal  king  of  Mace- 
donia. In  317,  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  m  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eu- 
rydice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  death.  Otympias  followed  up  her  venge- 
ance by  the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  as  well  as  of  one  hundred  of  his 
leading  partisans  among  the  Macedonian  no- 
bles. Cassander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Macedonia.  Olympias,  on  his  approach,  threw 
herself  (together  with  Roxana  and  the  young 
Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the  winter. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  distinguished  ber  son,  but  her  un- 
governable passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguin- 
ary cruelly  that  must  forever  disgrace  her  name. 
— [2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhos  I.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  wife  of  her  brother  Alexander  II.  After 
his  death  she  assumed  the  regency  of  the  king- 
om  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons,  Pyrrhus  and 
Ptolemy ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  Chilians,  gave  her  daughter  Phthia 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. When  her  sons  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, she  resigned  the  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  Pyrrhus,  but  be  did  not  long  retain  it ; 
for  both  he  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  were  soon 
removed  by  death,  and  Olympias  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  this  double  loss  that  she  soon  after 
died  of  grief] 

0i.ympi5d8bus  ('OXvfiKMapoc).  1.  A  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty- 
two  books  (entitled  'laroptxai  toyoi),  which  com- 
prised the  history  of  the  Western  empire  under 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  from  A.D.  407  to  Octo- 
ber, A.D.  425.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  his- 
tory from  about  the  point  at  which  Eunapius 
had  ended.  Vid.  Ecnapius.  The  original  work 
of  Olympiodorus  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Ph'otius.  After  the  death 
of  Honorius,  Olympiodorus  removed  to  Byzan- 
tium, to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Theodosias. 
Hiorocles  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus  his 
work  on  Providence  and  Fate.  Vid.  Hiuoclbs. 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  -[The  fragments 
of  his  history  are  published  in  the  Byzantine 
Historians,  with  Dexippus,  dec.,  by  Niebuhr, 
Bonn,  1829.] — 2.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
taught  at  Alexandres,  where  Proolus  was  one 
of  his  pupils. — 3.  The  last  philosopher  of  celeb- 
rity in  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Alexandre*. 
He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
several  of  Plato's  dialogues,  are  still  extant. 
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[Edited  oy  Fr.  Oreuzer,  Frankfort,  1821  -«.,— 
4.  An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle, 
which  is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 
Like  Simplicius,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  in- 
ferior, he  endeavors  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle. 

[Olympiodobus  COXvpmiiSupos ).  1 .  An  Athe- 
nian general,  commanded  a  body  of  three  hund- 
red picked  men  at  die  battle  of  Platte  e,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  service  from  which  all  the 
other  Greeks  shrank.— 2.  An  Athenian  general, 
who,  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  Cassander, 
compelled  the  latter  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
He  also  subsequently  rid  the  city  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  which  Demetrius  had  stationed 
there,  and  successfully  defended  Athens  against 
Demetrius  himself.] 

Olympics  fOMpirtor),  the  Olympian,  occurs 
as  a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  Hercules,  the 
Moses  (Olympiads),  and,  in  general,  of  all  the 
gods  who  were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 
Olympics  Nbmcsi£ots.  Vid.  Nemkbiaitcs. 
Olympos  COAvpirof),  the  name  of  two  Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical  and  the 
other  historical.  1.  The  elder  Olympus  belongs 
to  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Mysran  and  Phryg- 
ian flute-players — Hyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympus 
— to  each  of  whom  the  invention  of  the  Hate 
was  ascribed,  under  whose  names  we  have  the 
mythical  representation  of  the  contest  between 
the  Phrygian  auletic  and  the  Greek  crthanedic 
music.  Olympus  was  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Mysia,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Olympus  not  nnfrequentry  appears 
on  works  of  art  as  a  boy,  sometimes  instructed 
by  Marsyas,  and  sometimes  as  witnessing  and 
lamenting  hie  fate. — 2.  The  true  Olympus  was 
a  Phrygian,  and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family 
of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  first  Olympus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  660-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by 
origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Greek  musicians,  for  all  the  accounts  make 
Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity ;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  almost  peculiar  to  Pbrygia. 

[Olympdb  ('OAti/nrof),  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  aided  her  in 
committing  suicide,  B.C.  SO,  and  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  death.] 

Olympos  ('OAtycrar).  1.  In  Europe.  1.  (Grk- 
Elymbo,  Turk.  Seminal- Evi,  i.  e.,  Abode  of  tie 
Ctsletttals).  The  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  west  and  east  from 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  ancient  Greece  proper. 
In  a  wide  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  all  that  part  of  this  great  chain  which  lies 
east  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus,  and  which 
is  usually  called  the  Cambunian  Mountains ; 
but  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  of  the 
name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  chain,  which,  striking  off  from  ths 
Cambunian  Mountains  to  the  southeast,  skirts 
the  southern  end  of  the  slip  of  coast  called 
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Praia,  and  form*  at  its  termination  the  north- 
em  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Tbmfb.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  blunt  ooue,  with  its  outline  pictur- 
esquely broken  by  minor  summits ;  its  height 
is  about  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  and 
its  chief  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  its  position  as  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is  sometimes  reck- 
oned to  the  former,  sometimes  to  the  latter. 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of  which 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really 
local  conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that 
these  gods 

"  On  Uw  mowy  top 
Of  cold  Olrmpui  ruled  tk*  midaU  air, 
Ttkttr  kigkut  Aeown." 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms 
tMtfMrof  and  oioavdt  metaphorically,  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  a  metaphor  for  the  former.  Even 
the  fable  of  the  giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
understood  in  this  sense ;  not  that  they  placed 
Pelion  and  Ossa  upon  the  top  of  Olympus  to 
reach  the  still  higher  heaven,  but  that  they  piled 
Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and  both  on  the  low- 
er slope*  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the  summit  of 
Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Homer 
describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several  pal- 
aces on  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  round 
whom  they  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the 
younger  gods  dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses 
entertain  them  with  the  lyre  and  song.  They 
are  shut  in  from  the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth 
by  a  wall  of  clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept 
by  the  Hours.  The  same  conceptions  are  found 
in  Hesiod,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  later 
poets ;  with  whom,  however,  even  as  early  as 
the  lyric  poets  and  the  tragedians,  the  idea  be- 
comes less  material,  and  the  real  abode  of  the 
gods  is  gradually  transferred  from  the  summit 
of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven  (i.  «.,  the 
sky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  conception 
of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  defi- 
nite idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions. — 3.  A 
hill  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the 
River  CEnus. — 3.  Another  name  for  Mount  Ly- 
csmis  in  Arcadia, — II.  In  Ana.  1.  The  Mtsun 
Oltmpus  fOAvinrof  6  Mvo-iof :  now  Ketkuh 
Dark,  Ala  Dagk,  Uhik  Dagk,  and  Kutk-Dtgk), 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  northwest  of 
Asia  Minor,  forming,  with  Ida,  the  western  part 
of  the  northernmost  line  of  the  mountain  sys- 
tem of  that  peninsula.  It  extends  from  west  to 
east  through  the  northeast  of  Mysia  and  the 
southwest  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a 
little  northward,  it  first  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends 
through  the  south  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  River 
Halys.  Beyond  the  Halys,  the  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Pontus  form  a  continuation  of  the 
chain. — 3.  (Now  Yanar  Dagk),  a  volcano  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of  Pbot- 
nicus  (now  Yanar).  The  names  of  the  mount- 
ain and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  Vid. 
JPxotmcos. 

Oltwthos  ("OXtrvfler :    'OXvwOut:    now  Aio 
Mtrmat),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at 
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the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  and.  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Fallens  and  Sithonia.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Mac- 
edonia, though  we  have  no  record  of  its  foun 
dation.  It  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  th< 
Thracian  Bottiari,  yhen  they  were  expelled  fron 
their  own  country  by  the  Macedonians.  Via 
Bottlsi.  It  was  taken  by  Aitabaaus,  one  oi 
the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled  it  witl 
Cbalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  its  great 
ness  to  Perdioeas,  who  persuaded  the  inhabit 
ants  of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Cnaloi 
dice  to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settli 
in  Olynthus.  This  happened  about  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  fron 
this  time  Olynthus  appears  as  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  town,  with  a  population  of  five  thou 
sand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It 
became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  Mace- 
donians ;  but  in  B.C.  379  it  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  Sparta,  after  carrying  on  war  with 
this  state  for  four  years.  When  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  Olyn- 
thus recovered  its  independence,  and  even  re 
ceived  an  accession  of  power  from  Philip,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influenoe  of  Athens  in  the  north  of  the 
jEgean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave  Olynthus 
the  territory  of  Potidtea,  after  he  had  wrested 
this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  B'rf 
when  he  bad  sufficiently  consolidated  his  powot 
to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus  and 
Athens,  be  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  aiege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warm- 
ly supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiao 
orations ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  rendei 
the  city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitant* 
sold  as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  re 
stored,  and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants 
were  at  a  later  time  transferred  by  Cassander 
to  Cassandrea.  At  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
Olynthus  used  the  neighboring  town  of  Micy- 
berna  as  its  sea-port.  * 

[Olykthus  COXwOoc),  a  son  of  Hercules  and 
Bolbe,  from  whom  the  town  of  Olynthus  was 
believed  to  have  received  its  name.] 

OmXma  or  OmIhdh  ('Qpavo,  'O/iavov).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  a  little  above  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  peninsula,  Pxomontorium  Syagros 
(now  Rat  tl  Had),  on  a  large  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia  were 
called  Omitiiut  ('O/wWrat)  or  Omani,  and  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman. — 8.  (Now  probably  Sekamo),  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  east  of  Carmania ;  the  chief  em- 
porium on  that  coast  for  the  trade  between  In 
dia,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

OuANtT*  and  Ohakuh.     Vid.  Omaha. 

Ombi  ("O/utoj :  'O/iSirai:  rains  at  Koum  On* 
bn,  i.  e.,  Hill  of  Ombouy,  the  last  great  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was 
distant  about  thirty  miles,  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  toe  chief  seats  of  the 
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worship  of  the  crocodile.  Juvenal's  fifteenth 
satire  is  founded  on  a  religions  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyra,  who 
hated  the  crocodile;  but  as  Tentyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  in- 
tervening cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile  worship,  critics  have  suspected  an 
error  in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to 
read  Coptos  or  Copton  for  Ombot  in  v.  36.  It 
seems,  however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal 
used  the  name  without  reference  to  topograph- 
ical precision.  Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left 
bank,  was  the  town  of  Contra-Ombos. 

Omphalk  fO/^dAi;),  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  government  herself. 
When  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus,  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease, 
and  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he  could 
only  be  cured  by  serving  some  one  for  wages 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  Mercury  (Hermes) 
sold  Hercules  to  Ompbale.  The  hero  became 
enamored  of  bis  mistress,  and,  to  please  her, 
be  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  chil- 
dren. 

[Ompraliom  COpfaXlav),  a  painter,  was  orig- 
inally the  slave,  and  afterward  the  disciple  of 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Nicomedes.  He  painted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Messene  with  figures  of 
personages  celebrated  in  the  mythological  le- 
gends of  Messenia.] 

Omph  alIiim  ('O/if&Xiov :  'Ou+oUtik),  a  town 
in  Crete,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cnosus. 

On.    Vid.  Hrliopolk. 

[OnXios  ("Ovapof),  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) in  Naxos,  whom,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Ariadne  married  after  she  had  been 
abandoned  by  Theseus.] 

Oratas  ('Ovarof).  1.  Of  JEgina,  the  son  of 
Micon,  was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and 
Hegias.  He  flourished  down  to  about  B.C.  460, 
that  is,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  that 
of  Phidias. — [3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Croton,  who  wrote  a  work,  Ilepj  #eoi>  tal  ■delov, 
some  extracts  from  which  are  preserved  by 
Stob«us.]      * 

Owes  fOyjrai),  a  village  in  Boeotia,  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  ('Ovxaiat),  and  which  contain- 
ed a  sanctuary  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  was 
hence  called  Minerva  (Athena)  Onca. 

[Omceom  {'OyKttov),  a  place  in  Arcadia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon,  with  a  temple  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  Erinnys,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oncus,  son  of  Apollo,  its  founder.] 

Oncbbshos  or  Oncrismos  (,'Oyxt°l">{>  'Oy- 
X  «<r/uof :  now  Orchido),  a  sea-port  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia,  opposite  the  western  extremity  of 
Corcyra.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
Anchises,  whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysios  the 
"  Harbor  of  Anchises"  ('Ayxloov  Ai^ijv).  From 
this  place  Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from 
Epirus  toward  Italy  Onckemitct. 

Onchistus  ('OyxVf^t :  'Oyxwmt)-  1-  An 
ancient  town  of  Bototia,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Onchestus,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
was  situated  a  little  south  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
near  Haliartos.  It  contained  a  celebrated  tem- 
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pie  and  grove  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tyony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  sonth western  slope  of  the  mount- 
ain Faga. — 3.  A  river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eretria,  and  flows  by 
Cynoscephals,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Bcebeis. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  River  Onockomu 
{'Ovoxovof )  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

OnbsicbItds  ('OvfioUpiTof),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them, 
which  is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He 
is  called  by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Asty- 
palaea,  and  by  others  of  /Egina.  When  Alexan- 
der constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  be 
appointed  Onesicritus  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet, 
a  post  which  he  held  not  only  during  the  de- 
scent of  the  Indus,  but  throughout  the  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Qulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  command 
ofNearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of  much 
that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  intermixed 
many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  narrative, 
so  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an  au- 
thority. 

[Onktok  ('Omrmp).  1.  Priest  of  the  Idsao 
Jove  in  Troy  .—3.  Father  of  Phrontis,  the  helms 
man  of  Menelaus.] 

Onikoh  or  Orihsis.     Vid.  Oringis. 

Oniros  f  Ovrtpof ),  the  Dream-God,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer, 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  the  west- 
ern Oceanus,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  come 
through  an  ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue 
from  a  gate  made  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  dreams 
the  children  of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them 
children  of  Sleep,  mentions  three  of  them  by 
name,  viz.,  Morpheus,  Icelus  or  Pbobetor,  and 
Phantasus.  Euripides  called  them  sons  of  Gasa 
(Terra),  and  conceived  tbem  as  genii  with  black 
wings. 

OnSba,  surnamed  j£stoa*Ia  (now  Huelva). 
1.  A  sea-port  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispa- 
nta  Bastica,  between  tbe  mouths  of  the  Banis 
and  Anas,  on  an  estuary  formed  by  the  Rivei 
Luxia.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  Huelva. — [3.  Another  city  of  Bastica,  in 
the  interior,  near  Corduba] 

[Orocrords  ('Oi-djovof).  Vid.  Obchrstos, 
No.  3.] 

[Onomacles  ('OvtyuuAifc),  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral, sent  with  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  B.C. 
413,  to  besiege  Miletus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet :  he  was 
afterward  sent  to  act  against  Chios.  It  was 
probably  this  same  Onomacles  who  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  B.C.  404.] 

OwomacbTtos  ('OvoftaKpiToc),  an  Athenian, 
who  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He 
lived  about  B.C.  630-486.  He  enjoyed  the  pat- 
ronage of  Hipparchus  until  he  was  detected  by 
Lasus  of  Hermione  (the  ditbyrambie  poet)  in 
making  an  interpolation  in  an  oracle  of  Mosssus, 
for  which  Hipparchus  banished  him.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  into  Persia,  where  the  Piststraiids. 
after  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  took  him 
again  into  favor,  and  employed  him  to  persuade 
Xerxes  to  engage  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  by  reciting  to  bim  all  the  ancient  or- 
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aeles  which  seemed  to  favor  tho  attempt.  It 
appears  that  Onomacritus  had  made  a  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Mu- 
aaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  made  inter- 
polations in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Musteus,  and 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of  the 
poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

ONomtcHus  ('OvSfiapxot),  general  of  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his 
brother  Philomelus  in  this  command,  B.C.  863. 
In  the  following  year  he  was. defeated  in  Tbes- 
saly  by  Philip,  and  perished  in  attempting  to 
reach  by  swimming  the  Athenian  ships,  which 
were  lying  off  the  shore.  His  body  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip,  who  caused  it  to  be  crucified 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sacrilege. 

[Onomastos  ('QvbfiaaTof),  a  confidential  offi- 
cer of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  for  whom  he  held 
the  government  of  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  and 
whose  instrument  he  was  in  many  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty.] 

Ohobjhdkr  ('Ovdravdpof),  the  author  of  a  cel- 
ebrated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  Srpo- 
Tnyut&t  X6joc\,  which  is  still  extant  All  sub- 
sequent Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same 
subject  made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it 
is  still  held  in  considerable  estimation.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  60.  In  his 
style  he  imitated  Xenophdn  with  some  success. 
Edited  by  Schwebel,  NBrnberg,  1761 ;  and  by 
Corae,  Paris,  1822. 

Ono-omathcs  ("Owni  yviftof:  now  Blap honisi), 
an  island  and  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Laconia,  west  of  Cape  Malea. 

Onuphis  fOvowkf),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
0nuphite8  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  site  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  Delta. 

[Onvtbs,  a  companion  of  JSneas,  slain  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

[Oprelbstbs  ^Q+ekiortK).  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  by  Tencer. — 3.  A  Pasonian  warrior 
in  the  Trojan  ranks,  slain  by  Achillea.] 

OphelIon  (Q+tXiov\  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.C.  380.  [The 
few  fragments  of  his  plays  remaining  are  col- 
lected by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grttc.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  687-8.  edit,  minor.] 

Ophbllas  ('Oftttor),  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  B.C.  322  he  conquered  Cyrene 
for  Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some 
years.  But  soon  after  313  be  threw  off  bis  al- 
legiance to  Ptolemy,  and  continued  to  govern 
Cyrene  as  an  independent  state  for  nearly  five 
years.  In  308  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Agath- 
ocles,  and  marched  against  Carthage ;  but  he 
was  treacherously  attacked  by  Agathocles  near 
this  city,  and  was  slain. 

Ofbbltes  {'OUXtik).  1.  Also  called  Aschi- 
mobos.  Vid.  Abohemobcs. — 2.  One  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  were  therefore  met- 
amorphosed into  dolphins. 

[OpBBLTtnt  ('0+ti.noc).  1.  A  Trojan  warri- 
or, slain  by  Euryalus.— 2.  A  Grecian  warrior 
before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

[Ophiodbs  (OfiuoiK),  an  island  of  the  Arab- 
icas  Sinus,  lying  off  Berenice,  on  the  coast  of 
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Egypt,  very  rich  in  topaz,  and  therefore  called 
by  Pliny  Topazes ;  now  Zamargat  ?] 

OphIoh  fO^uv).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Titans,  was  married  to  Euryoome,  with  whom 
he  ruled  over  Olympus,  but,  being  conquered  by 
Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea,  he  and  Enrynonie 
were  thrown  into  Oceanus  or  Tartarus. — 2.  A 
giant,  who  perished  in  the  battle  with  Jupiter 
(Zeus). — 3.  Father  of  the  centaur  Amycus,  who 
is  bence  called  OpHomdes. 

OPHIOKBMSBS   Or  OpHIENSta   ('OQwvtlc,  '0^1- 

eif),  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  iEtolia. 

Oprib  (in  the  Old  Testament,  LXX.,  lovflp, 
XuQip,  lufdpa),  a  place  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  proverbial  for  its  gold, 
and  to  which  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  fleet,  which  brought 
back  gold,  and  sandal-wood,  and  precious  stones. 
These  ships  were  sent  from  Ezion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  also  King  Jehosh- 
aphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  shipwreck.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on  the  shores 
of  the  Erythraeum  Mare  of  the  ancients,  or  our 
Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible  con- 
jectures as  to  its  site  are,  (1.)  That  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself. 
(2.)  That  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia 
furnished  all  the  articles  of  commerce  which 
were  brought  from  Opbir,  for  Ophir  may  have 
been  a  great  emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian trade.  (8.)  That  it  is  not  the  name  of  any 
specific  place,  but  a  general  designation  for  the 
countries  (or  any  of  them)  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  supplied  the  chief  articles 
of  Indian  and  Arabian  commerce. 

Ophis  Ctycc).  l.'A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
flowed  by  MantinSa. — [2.  (Now  Oft),  a  river  of 
Pontua,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Tiani  and  Colchis.] 

Ophiuba  ot  Ophiusba  (,'Ofibtooa,  'Ofioiaoa, 
'Oftoioa,  i.  e.,  abounding  in  snakes).  1.  Vid 
Pitvusa. — 2.  Or  OpmuaaA  (now  perhaps  Pala 
nea),  a  town  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester). — 3.  A  little 
island  near  Crete. — 4.  (Now  Afsia  or  Rabbi),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara), off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  Cyz- 
icus,  and  southwest  of  Proconnesus. — 6.  Vid. 
Rrodus. — 6.  Vid.  Tknos. 

[Ophlimos  COjXtfMf :  now  Kemer  Dagh  or 
Oktar  Dagh,)  a  branch  of  Mount  Paryadres,  in 
Pontus  Proper,  which,  in  connection  with  Lith- 
rus,  northwest  of  Amasea,  bounds  the  large  and 
fertile  district  of  Phanaraa ] 

Ophbyniom  ('Ofpvvttov :  now  probably  Fren- 
Kevi),  a  small  town  oftheTroad,  near  the  Lake 
of  Pteleos,  between  Dardanus  and  Rhateum, 
with  a  grove  consecrated  to  Hector. 
OpIci.     Vid.  Oaci. 
OpilIub  Macbinos.     Vid.  Macbinos. 
OpilIos,  AubelIus,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then 
rhetoric,  and  finally  grammar.    He  gave  up  his 
school  upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus 
(B.C.  92),  whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna, 
and  there  the  two  friends  grew  old  together  in 
the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.     He 
composed  several  learned  works,  one  of  which, 
named  Musa,  is  referred  to  by  A.  Gellius. 
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OPIMIUS. 

OpimIus.  1.  Q.,  consul  B.C.  164,  when  he 
■abdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  north  of 
the  Alps,  who  had  attacked  Massilia.  He  was 
notorious  in  his  youth  for  his  riotous  living. — 
2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  pretor  126,  in 
which  year  he  took  Fregelue,  which  had  revolt- 
ed against  the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  aristocratical  party,  and  was  a  violent  op- 
ponent of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121, 
and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Gracchus.  Opim- 
ius  and  bis  party  abused  their  victory  most 
savagely,  and  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
three  hundred  persons.  For  details,  vid.  p.  334, 
a.  In  the  following  year  (120)  he  was  accused 
of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
trial ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  domin- 
ions of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher- 
nal,  and  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  to  assign  to 
him  the  better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years 
after  he  was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the 
tribune  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  by  which  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opim- 
ius  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrbachium  in  Epirus, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  bated  and  in- 
sulted by  the  people,  and  where  he  eventually 
died  in  great  poverty.  He  richly  deserved  his 
punishment,  and  met  with  a  due  recompense 
for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct  toward  C. 
Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  after  his  consulship,  had  identified 
himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  frequently 
laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in  which 
Opimius  was  consul  (121)"  was  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated 
is  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  and  was  preserved  for 
an  almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

Opis  ('Qirif),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Physcus  (now  Odorneh)  with 
he  Tigris ;  not  mentioned  later  than  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

OpitsroIom  (Opiterglnus :  now  Oderzo),  a  Ro- 
man colony  inVenetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on 
the  River  Liquentia,  near  its  source,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the 
Marcomannic  war  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Qua- 
dt,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Exarchate.  From  it  tbe  neighboring  mount- 
ains were  called  Monte*  Opitergini. 

[OriTis  fOirfaft,)  a  Greek  warrior,  slain  by 
Elector  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Oppunicus,  name  of  three  persons,  two  of 
whom  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  oration  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentius.  1.  Statics  Albicb  Opp., 
accused  by  his  step-son,  A.  Cluentius,  of  having 
attempted  to  procure  his  death  by  poisoning,  B. 
C.  74 ;  was  condemned. — 2.  Sen  of  the  preced- 
ing, accused  Cluentius  in  B.C.  66  of  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning. — 3.  C.  Oppukicos,  broth- 
er of  No.  1,  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  him.] 

Oppianus  fOtririavof),  the  author  of  two 

Greek  hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on 

fishing,  entitled  Halieutica  ('A/Uevrwd),  and  the 

other  on  hunting,  entitled  Cynegetica  (Kwi;y«- 
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rutd.).  Modem  critics,  however,  have  show* 
that  these  two  poems  were  written  by  two  dif 
ferent  persons  of  this  name.  1.  Tbe  autboi  of 
the  Halieutica,  was  born  either  at  Corycus  or  at 
Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  about  A.D. 
180.  The  poem  consists  of  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
five  books,  of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  tbe 
natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  other  three  ot 
the  art  of  fishing. — 2.  Tbe  author  of  the  Cyme- 
getica,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in  Syr- 
ia, and  flourished  a  little  later  than  the  other 
Oppianus,  about  A.D.  206.  His  poem,  which  h 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  hexameter 
lines,  divided  into  four  books.  The  best  edition 
of  the  two  poems  is  by  Schneider,  Argent.,  1776, 
and  second  edition,  Lips.,  1818.  There  is  alsoa 
prose  paraphrase  of  a  poem  on  hawking  ('Iftte 
riKa)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  is  doubtful 
to  which  of  the  two  authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was 
probably  written  by  Dionysius. 

OppIos.  1.  C,  tribune  of  tbe  piebe  B.C.  313, 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  lux- 
uries of  the  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no 
woman  should  hare  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colors,  nor 
ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city,  or  in  any  town, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  pub- 
lic sacrifices.  This  law  was  repealed  in  196, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
elder  Cato. — 2.  Q.,  a  Roman  general  in  the  Mith- 
radatic  war,  B.C.  88,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radates,  but  was  subsequently  surrendered  by 
the  latter  to  Sulla. — 3.  C,  an  intimate  friend  of 
C.  Julius  Cesar,  whose  private  affairs  be  man- 
aged in  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Balbus.  Op- 
pius  was  the  author  of  several  works,  referred 
to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  all  of  which  have 
perished.  The  authorship  of  tbe  histories  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars 
was  a  disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius,  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style 
and  diction  between  the  work  en  tbe  Alexan- 
drine war  and  the  last  book  of  the  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Gallic  war  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  former,  at  all  events,  was  tbe  work  of 
Hirtius.  The  book  on  tbe  African  war  waa 
probably  written  by  Oppius.  He  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  such  as 
Soipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Mariua,  Pompey, 
and  probably  Caesar. 

Ops,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and 
fertility,  as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimut,  opultnhu,  inop»,  and 
copia.    She  was  regarded  as  tbe  wife  of  Sa- 

|  turnus,  and  tbe  protectress  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  tbe 
earth,  and  hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to 
touch  tbe  ground.  Her  worship  waa  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Sattrraas, 
for  she  had  both  temples  and  festivals  ia  com* 
moo  with  him ;  but  she  bad  likewise  a  separate 
sanctuary  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  viens  ju- 

|  garius.  noPfar  from  tbe  temple  of  Satnrnua,  she 
had  an  altar  hi  oommon  with  Ceres.  The  fcstt 
vals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia  and  Opicontwia, 
from  ber  surname  Conriva,  connected  with  the 
verb  itrtrt,  to  sow. 
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[On  ( <ty),  son  of  Pisenor,  and  father  of  En- 
rvclea,  the  nurse  of  Telemachus.] 

Optatcs.  [1.  A  freedman  of  Tiberias  Claudi- 
us, and  prafectos  clasais,  brought  the  scar  (tea- 
nu)  fish  from  the  Carpathian  Sea  to  the  waters 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.] — 3.  Bishop  of  Milevi  in 
Numidia,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  wrote  a  work,  still  ex- 
tant, against  the  errors  of  the  Donatists,  en- 
titled Dt  Schitmatt  Donatistarum  adtersu*  Par- 
meruaxum.     Edited  by  Dupin,  Paris,  fol,  1700. 

Opos  (.'Omit,  contraction  of  'Ov6et{ :  'Oir- 
ovvriot).  1 .  (No  w  Talanda  or  Talanti  ?),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  fifteen  stadia  (not  quite  two 
miles)  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  stadia  from  its 
harbor  Cynos ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  one  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Eubcean  Sea , 
near  this  town,  was  called  Opuntios  Sinus.  Vid. 
Locbi.— 3.  A  small  town  in  Elis. 

[Opos  ('Offoif ).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Protogeoia,  was  king  of  the  Epeans  and  father 
of  Cambyse. — 3.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Cambyse,  step-sen  of  Locrua,  and  grandson  of 
No.  1 ;  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  Opuntii 
Locri] 

Oca.  1.  COpa),  a  city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosia. — 3.  ('Qpa),  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  In- 
dus. 

Oba.     Vid.  Otrrm. 

Osbslus  ('OpeyAorJ,  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
extends  from  Mount  Rhodope  along  the  Strymon 
to  Mount  Pangeas. 

ObbilIus  Pupillds,  a  Roman  grammarian 
and  schoolmaster,  best  known  to  ns  from  his 
having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives 
him  the  epithet  of  jlagom*  from  the  severe 
floggings  which  his  pupils  received  from  him. 
(Hor.,  Ef.,  ii.,  1, 71.)  He  was  a  native  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the 
magistrates,  and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
he  settled  at  Rome  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63.  He 
hved  nearly  one  hundred  years,  but  bad  lost  his 
memory  long  before  his  death. 

[Obbitabiom,  a  city  of  Samnium,  northwest 
of  Beneventum.} 

Obbona,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  in- 
voked by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  children  and  desired  to  have  others,  and 
also  in  dangerous  maladies  of  children. 
'  Obcadbs  Insula  (now  Orkney  and  Shetland 
bUt),  a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  when  Agricola 
•ailed  round  the  north  of  Britain. 

OsosSHEifcs  ('Opxtymiot ■   'Opxo/tivuc).      I. 

S'Tow  Scrijm),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  power- 
1  city  of  BoVotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean 
empire  in  the  ante-hiatorioal  ages  of  Greece, 
and  hence  called  by  Homer  tbe  Minyean  Orcho- 
menua  ("Op*.  Mtvvnof).  It  was  situated  north- 
west of  tbe  Lake  Copais,  on  tbe  River  Cephisus, 
and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Andrtu  ('Avdpi/tr). 
from  Andreas,  the  son  of  Peneus,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly ;  to  have 
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been  afterward  called  PhUgyt  (*Aevva),  from 
Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  ana  Chryse ; 
and  to  have  finally  obtained  its  later  name  front 
Orcbomenua,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  or  Etcocles 
and  tbe  Danaid  Hesione,  and  father  of  Minyas 
This  Orchomenus  was  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Minyean  empire,  which,  before 
the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war,  extended  over  tbo 
whole  of  tbe  west  of  Bsotia.  The  cities  at 
Coronea,  Haliartus,  Lebedea,  and  Chaeronea 
were  subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one 
time  was  compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost, 
however,  much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by 
Hercules,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it 
still  appears  as  a  powerful  city.  Sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, its  empire  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
it  became  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
AU  this  belongs  to  the  mythical  period.  In  the 
historical  age  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent town  till  B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Tbebans,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants murdered  or  sold  as  slaves.  In  order  to 
weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt  at  tbe  instiga- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  destroyed 
again  by  the  Thebans ;  and  although  it  was 
again  restored  by  Philip  in  838,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated 
building  in  Orchomenus  was  the  so-called  treas- 
ury of  Minyas,  but  which,  like  tbe  similar  monu- 
ment at  Mycente,  was  more  probably  a  family 
vault  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  em- 
bedded in  tbe  bill,  with  an  arched  rouf,  and  had 
a  side  door  of  entrance.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  extant,  and  its  form  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- work  of 
the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomenus  pos- 
sessed a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charites  or 
Graces,  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most 
ancient  times  a  musical  festival,  which  was  fre- 
quented by  poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hercules  seven  stadia  north  of  the  town,  near 
tbe  sources  of  the  River  Melaa.  Orchomenus 
is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  victory 
which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighborhood  ovei 
Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithradates,  B.C.  86 
—3.  (Now  Kalpaki),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  with  the  epitbet  »roXfyajXoc, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orchomenus, 
son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  north- 
west of  Mantinea,  and  its  territory  included  the 
towns  of  Methydrium,  Theisoa,  Teuthis,  and  the 
Tripolis.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Orchome- 
nus sided  with  Sparta,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians.  After  tbe  battle  of  Leuetra,  the 
Orchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian  con- 
federacy in  consequence  of  its  hatred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Acbae- 
ans  and  iEtolians,  it  was  taken  successively  by 
Cleomenes  and  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  event- 
ually became  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
— 3.  A  town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  hence  sometimes  said  to  belong 
to  the  former,  and  sometimes  to  the  latter  coun- 
try. 

Orcds.     Vid.  Hades. 

Osdessos  ('Opdnooot),  a  tributary  of  the  later 
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(now  Danube)  in  Scythe,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, but  which  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
modern  river. 

ObdovIces,  a  people  in  the  west  of  Britain, 
apposite  the  island  Mona  (now  Anglesey),  occu- 
pying the  northern  portion  of  the  modern  Wales. 

Orbades.     Vid.  Nymphs. 

[Obesbius  fOpArfiof),  a  Boeotian  warrior  in 
the  Greek  army  before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Obesta  COpiarai),  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Gpirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting 
the  district  named  after  them,  Orestis  or  Oreo- 
tub.  They  were  originally  independent,  but 
were  afterward  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  They  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans 
in  their  war  with  Philip.  According  to  the  le- 
gend, they  derived  their  name  from  Orestes, 
who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this  country  after 
murdering  bis  mother,  and  to  have  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  ['Optornf).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra,  and  brother  of  Chrysothe- 
mis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Ipbi- 
genia).  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  mur- 
dered by  yEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  In  the  eighth 
year  after  bis  father's  murder  Orestes  came 
from  Athens  to  Mycene  and  slew  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  This  simple  story  of  Orestes  has 
been  enlarged  and  embellished  in  various  ways 
by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said  that  at  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
patch Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of  Elec- 
tra he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocis,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some, 
Orestes  was  saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed 
jEgistbus  to  kill  her  own  child,  supposing  it  to 
be  Orestes.  In  the  house  of  Strophius,  Ores- 
tes grew  up  with  the  king's  son  Pylades,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  that  close  and  intimate 
friendship  which  has  become  proverbial.  Being 
frequently  reminded  by  messengers  from  Elec- 
tra of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  he  pretended 
to  be  a  messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come 
to  announce  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his 
father's  tomb,  and  sacrificing  upon  it  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  he  made  himself  known  to  his  sister 
Electra,  and  soon  afterward  slew  both  ^Egis- 
thus  and  Clytemnestra  in  the  palace.  Imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled  from  land 
to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother. 
At  length,  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took  refuge 
with  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens.  The  god- 
dess afforded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The 
Erinnyes  brought  forward  their  accusation,  and 
Orestes  made  the  command  of  the  Delphic  or- 
acle his  excuse.  Whan  the  court  voted,  and 
was  equally  divided,  Orestes  was  acquitted  by 
the  command  of  Minerva  (Athena).  According 
to  another  modification  of  the  legend,  Orestes 
consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered  from 
his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
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to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
there  from  heaven,  and  to  carry  it  to  Athens. 
Orestes  and  Pylades  accordingly  went  to  Tao- 
ris,  where  Thoas  was  king.  On  their  arrival 
tbey  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in  order  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Diana  (Artemis),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Diana  (Artemis),  was  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognizing  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  tho  goddess. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes  took 
possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at  Mycene, 
which  bad  been  usurped  by  A  Fetes  or  Menelaus. 
When  Cylarabes  of  Argos  died  without  leaving 
any  heir,  Orestes  became  king  of  Argos  also. 
The  Lacedemonians  likewise  made  hint  their 
king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they  prefer- 
red him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nkso- 
stratus  and  Megapenthes,  the  sons  of  Menelaus 
by  a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Pbocians  in- 
creased bis  power  by  allying  themselves  with 
him.  He  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Menelaus,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Tis- 
amenus.  The  story  of  his  marriage  with  Her- 
mione, who  had  previously  been  married  to 
Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Hb«- 
mione,  Neoptolemus.  He  died  of  the  bite  ot 
a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  accordance 
with  an  oraele,  was  afterward  carried  from  Te- 
gea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried ;  his  bones  are 
said  to  have  been  found,  during  a  truce  in  a  war 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Tegeataaa, 
nnder  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  Tegea. — %.  Re- 
gent of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  iofint 
son  Romulus  Augustulua,  A.D.  476-476.  He 
was  born  in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some 
years  under  Attila :  after  whose  death  he  rose 
to  eminence  at  the  Roman  court  Having  been 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  by  Ju- 
lius Nepos,  he  deposed  this  emperor,  and  plac- 
ed his  son  Romulus  Augustulus  on  the  throne ; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  by 
Odoacer  and  put  to  death.  Vid.  Odoaceb. — 3 
L.  Aobbuds  Orestes,  consul  B.C.  138,  receiv- 
ed Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  he  remain- 
ed upward  of  three  years.  C.  Gracchus  waa 
questor  to  Orestes  in  Sardinia. — 4.  Cm.  Aurra- 
ius  Orestes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia 
gens,  whence  his  surname  of  Orestes,  and  waa 
adopted  by  Cn.  Aufidius,  the  historian,  when 
the  latter  was  an  old  man.  Orestes  was  con- 
sul 71  B  C. 

Orestbum,  Obbsthbum,  or  Oresthasi  om  ('Op- 
ioriiov,  'OpioOetov,  'Opee0iaiov\  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Menalia,  not 
far  from  Megalopolis. 

OrestIas.  1.  The  country  of  the  Oresta*. 
Vid.  OREBT.C. — 3.  A  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolia  in 
Thrace. 

Obesthxa,  AurrlIa.     Vid.  Aurxua 

[Orestis.     Vid.  Obbsta.] 

Orbtami,  a  powerful  people  in  the  southwest 
of  HispaniaTarraconensis,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Betica,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the 
west  by  Lusitania,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Baa- 
tetani ;  their  territory  corresponded  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  Granada,  the  whole  of  La  Maneka, 
and  the  western  part  of  Murcia.  Their  chief 
town  waa  Castolo. 
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Okies  ('Qpe6c :  'Opt(nic),  >  town  in  the  north 
•f  Eubaa,  on  the  River  Callas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Telethrium,  and  in  the  district 
Hestiaeotis,  was  itself  originally  called  Hestiaea 
or  Hintiaa  After  the  Persian  wars,  Oreus,  with 
the  rest  of  Eubcea,  became  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island  in  B.C. 
445,  Oreus  was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabit- 
ants expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  two 
thousand  Athenians.  The  site  of  Oreus  made 
it  an  important  place,  and  its  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down  to  the  disso- 
ntion  of  the  Achaean  leagse. 

[Osnus,  M.,  a  Roman  eques,  of  the  municip- 
ium  of  Atella,  was  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Caesar's  army,  whom  Cicero  strongly  recom- 
mended in  B.C.  69  to  his  brother  Quintus,  who 
was  then  one  of  Caesar's  legates.] 

Oaei-rdKix,  the  noblest  and  richest  among 
the  Relvetii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
royal  power  B.C.  61,  and  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  emigrate  from  their  own  country. 
Two  years  were  devoted  to  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations ;  but  the  real  designs  of  Or- 
retorix  having  meantime  transpired,  and  the 
Helvetii  having  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
he  suddenly  died,  probably,  as  was  suspected, 
by  his  own  hands. 

OkibhIos  {'Opti6dotoc  or  'OptSdaioc),  an  em- 
inent Greek  medical  writer,  born  about  A.D. 
325,  either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamus 
in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a  great  profes- 
sional reputation.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  whom  be  became 
acquainted  several  years  before  Julian's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only 
person  to  whom  Julian  imparted  the  secret  of 
his  apostacy  from  Christianity.  He  accompa- 
nied Julian  in  bis  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  confiscated  the  property  of  Oribasius,  and 
banished  him.  He  was  afterward  recalled  from 
exile,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  390.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  Oribasius  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Euna- 
pins,  who  praises  him  very  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present 
three  works  of  Oribasius:  1.  Collecta  Medici- 
m£«  {Vvvayayal  'larputat),  or  sometimes  Heb- 
ioaucontmlnbU)»  ('EMo/t^xovnf&jAof),  which  was 
compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basius was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  but 
fittle  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers 
whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than 
half  of  this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains 
is  in  some  confusion.  There  U  no  complete 
edition  of  the  work.  3.  An  abridgment  (Zwo- 
f*r)  of  the  former  work,  in  nine  books.  It  was 
written  thirty  years  after  the  former.  3.  Eu- 
foritU,  or  Dt  facile  Parabilibut  (Evxopiora),  in 
four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  work 
were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

ObIcom  or  Oalcvs  ('Qputov,  "Qpuoc:  'OpUioe: 
now  Erkha),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  near  the  Cerannian  Mountains 
and  the  frontiers  of  Epirus     According  to  tra- 
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dition,  it  was  founded  by  the  Eubsans,  wb* 
were  cast  here  by  a  storm  on  their  return  from 
Troy ;  but  according  to  another  legend,  it  was 
a  Colchian  colony.  The  town  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  harbor  was  not  very  secure. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  re- 
built by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  turpentine  tree 
(tercbinthue)  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oricus 
Obigcnis  ('Upiyivw ),  usually  called  Obioin. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  born  at  Alexandrea  A.D.  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  his  father, 
Leonides,  who  was  a  devout  Christian ;  and  he 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandrea. His  father  having  been  put  to  death 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Severus  (802),  Origen  was  reduced  to 
destitution ;  whereupon  be  became  a  teacher 
of  grammar,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  gave  instruction  in 
Christianity  to  several  of  the  heathen ;  and, 
though  only  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  catechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  con- 
sequent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teach- 
er showed  a  zeal. and  self-denial  beyond  bis 
years.  Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of 
grammar  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  work,  he 
gave  it  up;  and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pit- 
tance. His  food  and  bis  periods  of  sleep  were 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits  -,  and  he 
performed  a  strange  act  of  self-mutilation,  in 
obedience  to  what  be  regarded  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  Christ.  (Matth.,  xix.,  12.)  At  a 
later  time,  however,  he  repudiated  this  literal 
understanding  of  onr  Lord's  words.  About  211 
or  212  Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made, 
however,  a  very  short  stay.  On  his  return  to 
Alexandrea  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  catechist,  and  to  pursue  bis  biblical  studies 
About  216  be  paid  a  visit  to  Ccsarea  in  Pales- 
tine, and  about  230  he  travelled  into  Greece. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alexandrea  he  had 
to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of  Demetrius,  the 
bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  first  deprived  of  his 
office  of  catechist,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Alexandrea;  and  Demetrius  afterward  procured 
his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  and  his  ex- 
communication. The  charges  brought  against 
him  are  not  specified ;  but  his  unpopularity  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  char- 
acter of  some  of  bis  opinions,  and  was  increas- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  even  in  his  lifetime 
his  writings  were  seriously  corrupted.  Origen 
withdrew  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  who  afterward  became  has  panegyrist. 
In  235  Origen  fled  from  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  took  refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where,  he  remained  concealed  two  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  sec- 
ond journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is 
doubtful.  In  the  Deciao  persecution  (249-251), 
Origen  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but,  though  hia 
life  was  spared,  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went hastened  bis  end.  He  died  in  253  or  254, 
in  bis  sixty-ninth  year,  at  Tyre,  in  which  city 
be  was  buried.  The  following  are  the  mos' 
important  of  Origen's  works :  1.  The  Hcxapla 
which  consisted  of  six  copies  of  the  Old  Testa 
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Meat,  ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  first 
column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek 
characters,  the  third  the  version  of  Aquila,  the 
fourth  that  of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Be- 
side* the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  these 
versions,  Origen  added  marginal  notes,  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  names.  Only  fragments  of  this  valu- 
able work  are  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  by  Montfancon,  Paris,  1714.  3.  Exegetical 
mark;  which  comprehend  three  classes:  (1.) 
Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders  Volumina,  contain- 
ing ample  commentaries,  in  which  be  gave  full 
scope  to  bis  intellect.  (8.)  Scholia,  brief  notes 
on  detached  passages.  (8.)  Homilia,  popular 
expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Ctesarea.  In 
his  various  expositions  Origen  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  the  Sacred  Writings  their  historical, 
mystical  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance. 
His  desire  of  finding  continually  a  mystical 
sense  led  him  frequently  into  the  neglect  of  the 
historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its 
truth.  This  capital  fault  baa  at  all  times  fur- 
nished ground  for  depreciating  his  labors,  and 
has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  value: 
it  most  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  his  de- 
nial of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of  his 
accusers  have  charged  upon  him.    3.  Dt  Prin- 

X'i*  {fltpl  apxOv).  This  work  was  the  great 
,  set  of  attack  with  Origen's  enemies,  and  the 
source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evi- 
dence of  his  various  alleged  heresies.  It  was 
divided  into  four  books.  Of  this  work  some 
important  fragments  are  extant ;  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Rufinus  has  come  down  to  us  entire ; 
but  Rufinus  took  great  liberties  with  the  orig- 
inal, and  the  unfaithfulness  of  bis  version  is  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  4. 
Exhoruaio  ad  Mtrtyrium  (Eif  fiaprvpiov  nporptit- 
tik6c  Myof),  or  Dt  Martyrio  (Ilepl  fiaproplov), 
written  during  the  persecution  under  the  Em- 
peror Maximin  (386*238),  and  still  extant.  6. 
Contra.  Cdtum  LUri  VIII.  {Kara  KOaov  ri/tot 
n),  still  extant.  In  this  important  work  Origen 
defends  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the 
attacks  of  Celsus.  Vid.  Cblsbs.  There  is  a 
valuable  work  entitled  Philoealia  (QduoitaXla), 
which  is  •  compilation  by  Basil  of  Caesarea  and 
bis  friend  Gregory  of  Naaiansus,  made  almost 
exclusively  from  tbe  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been 
thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised 
greater  influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect 
and  the  variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen, 
or.bave  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more 
acrimonious  disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive 
tenets;  several  had  reference  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  the  subject  of  tbe  incarnation, 
and  to  the  pre-exiatence  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
which,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence  of  other  hu- 
man souls,  be  affirmed.  He  was  charged,  also, 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with 
other  errors  as  to  angels  and  demons.  He  held 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  ascribed  to 
man  a  nature  less  aorrupt  and  depraved  than 
was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the  op- 
eration of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doctrine 
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of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty,  con- 
ceiving that  tbe  devil  alone  would  suffer  eternal 
punishment.  Tbe  best  edition  of  bis  works  ia 
by  Delarue,  Paris,  1733-1769,  4  vols.  fol. ;  [re- 
printed in  25  vols.  8vo,  1831-48,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Lommatsch.] 

[Obinb  {'Optivn,  now  Daklak,  in  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mattaouah).  an  island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 
the  coast  of  ./Ethiopia,  in  tbe  Sinus  Adulicus.] 

Obinois  or  Oninois,  probably  the  same  place 
as  Aobinx,  a  wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Bastica, 
with  silver  mines,  near  Munda. 

Obion  ('apiav),  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  ia 
Bceotia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Bsotians  Candaoa. 
Once  he  came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  ia 
love  with  Aero  or  Merope,  tbe  daughter  of 
OSnopion  by  the  nymph  Helice.  He  cleared 
the  island  from  wild  beasts,  and  brought  the 
spoils  of  tbe  chase  as  presents  to  his  beloved ; 
but  as  OSnopion  constantly  deferred  the  mar- 
riage, Orion  once  when  intoxicated  offered  vio- 
lence to  the  maiden.  OSnopion  now  implored 
tbe  assistance  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
caused  Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by 
satyrs,  in  which  state  OSnopion  deprived  him 
of  his  sight.  Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  should  recover  his  sight  if  be  would  go  to- 
ward the  east  and  expose  his  eye-balls  to  tbe 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  Orion  followed  tbe  sound 
of  a  Cyclops'  hammer,  went  to  Lemnos,  where 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  gave  to  him  Cedalion  as 
his  guide.  Having  recovered  bis  sight,  Orion 
returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  CEuo- 
pion ;  but,  as  the  latter  bad  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Crete,  where  be  lived  as  a 
hunter  with  Diana  (Artemis).  The  cause  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  either  in  Crete  ot 
Chios,  is  differently  stated.  According  to  some. 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion  for  his  beauty, 
carried  him  off",  but  as  tbe  gods  were  angry  at 
this,  Diana  (Artemis)  killed  him  with  an  arrow 
in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was  be- 
loved by  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo,  indig- 
nant at  his  sister's  affection  for  him,  asserted 
that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  dia 
taut  point  which  he  showed  her  in  tbe  sea.  She 
thereupon  took  aim,  and  hit  it,  but  the  point 
■was  tbe  head  of  Orion,  who  had  been  swim- 
ming in  the  sea.  A  third  account,  which  Hor- 
ace follows  (Carm.,  ii.,4, 73),  states  that  he  at- 
tempted to  violate  Artemis  (Diana),  and  was 
killed  by  tbe  goddess  with  one  of  her  arrows. 
A  fourth  account,  lastly,  stales  that  he  boasted 
be  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would  cleat 
the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  JEm- 
oulapius  attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was 
slain  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  accounts  of  bia  parentage  and  birth-place 
vary  in  tbe  different  writers,  for  some  call  hirr 
a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Euryale,  and 
others  say  that  he  was  born  of  tbe  earth,  or  a 
son  of  OSnopion.  He  is  further  called  a  The- 
ban  or  Tanagrean,  but  probably  because  Hyria, 
bis  native  place,  sometimes  belonged  to  Tana- 

Sa  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  bis  death 
rion  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  bo 
appears  as  a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's 
skin,  and  a  club.    Tbe  constellation  of  Orioa 
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set  at  the  commencement  of  November,  at  which  I 
time  storms  and  rain  were  frequent ;  hence  he 
is  often  called  imbrifer,  nimbosui,  or  aquorut. 

Obion  and  Orus  ('SXptuv  and  'Qpof),  names  of  j 
several  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  frequent-  j 
ly  confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  may  distinguish  three  writ- 
ers of  these  names.  .  I.Orior,  aTheban  gram- 
marian, who  taught  at  Ctesarea  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  is  the  author  of  a  lex- 
icon, still  extant,  published  by  Sturz,  Lips., 
1820. — 3.  Orus,  of  Miletus,  a  grammarian,  liv- 
ed in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
— 3.  Obos,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Oatppo,  a  town  in  Hispania,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gades  and  Hispalia.- 

QtiTM,  HoBir.s,  or  Or*  {'Qpelrai,  'Qpat),  a 
people  of  Gedrosia,  who  inhabited  a  district 
on  the  coast  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long, 
abounding  in  wine,  corn,  rice,  and  palm-trees, 
the  modern  Vrboo  on  the  coast  of  Beloocbistan. 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers  assert  that  they 
were  of  Indian  origin,  while  others  say  that, 
though  they  resembled  the  Indiana  in  many  of 
their  customs,  they  spoke  a  different  language. 

Oeithym  {'Opttdvia).  1.  Daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Praxitbea.  Once, 
as  she  had  strayed  beyond  the  River  Ilissus,  she 
was  seized  by  Boreas  and  carried  off  to  Thrace, 
where  she  bore  to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Cbione, 
Zetes,  and  Calais.— [3.  One  of  the  Nereids, 
mentioned  in  Homer.] 

[Orios  ('Opuof ),  son  of  the  Thessalian  sor- 
ceress Mycale,  one  of  the  Lapithaj,  slain  by 
Gryneus  at  the  nuptials  of  Piritbons.] 

[Ormrkiom.     Vtd.  Oehenos.] 

Oemencs  ('Opprvof).  1.  Son  of  Cercaphus, 
grandson  of/Eolus,  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was 
believed  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Ormeni- 
urn,  in  ThessaJy.  From  him  Amyntor  is  some- 
times called  Ornunidet,  and  Astydamia,  bia 
grand-daughter,  Ormenit. — [2.  Name  of  two  Tro- 
jan warriors,  who  were  slain,  the  one  by  Teucer, 
the  other  by  Polyposes,  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Orhinios  Mons  (now  Dernejailati  ?),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  northeast  of  Bithynia,  term- 
inating in  Promontorium  Posidium.on  the  coast.] 

OttuiM  (,'Opveal :  'Opvtonjf),  an  ancient  town 
in  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Polios,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Argos.  It  was  originally  independent  of  Argos, 
but  waa  subdued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  B.C.  416. 

Obkeds  ('Opvtfc).  son  of  Erechthcus,  father 
of  Peteus,  and  grandfather  of  Menestheus ;  from 
him  the  town  of  Orneas  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

(Ornytus  fOprvror).  1.  An  Arcadian  hero, 
who  led  an  army  from  Teuthis  to  join  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  but  during  the  stay  at  Aulis  be 
had  a  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, led  his  forces  back. — 3.  A  Tyrrhenian, 
companion  of^Eneas  in  Italy,  slain  by  Camilla.] 

Oroa nda  ('Op&av&a :  'Opoav6tv(,  or  -«<if ,  Oro- 
andcnsis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  southeast 
of  Antiochia,  from  which  the  "  Oroandicus  trac- 
tus"  obtained  its  name 

Oaoi-ns  ('Opoartf :  now  Tab),  the  largest  of 
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the  minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  formed  the  boundary  between  Susiana  and 
Persia. 

OrSbLb  {'Opoilai),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Eubcea,  not  far  from  .lEga,  with  an  oracle  of 
Apollo. 

[Orobh,  a  Gallic  people  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  in  whose  territory,  according  to  Pliay,  lay 
the  cities  Comum  and  Bergomum.] 

Obodbs  COpafijc),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.     Vid.  Arbaceb,  No.  14,  17. 

Orcetkb  ('Opo/n7f),  a  Persian,  was  made  sa- 
trap of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  wbicb  government  he 
retained  under  Cambyses.  In  B.C.  633  be  de- 
coyed Poltcratrs  into  his  power  by  specious 
promises,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  being  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  he  waa  himself  pat  to 
death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Orontcs  ('Op<ivTi7f).  1.  (Now  Nahr-eUAiy), 
the  Iargeat  river  of  Syria,  has  two  chief  sources 
in  Ccelesyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the 
other  further  north,  in  the  Libanus ;  flowa  north- 
east into  a  lake  south  of  Emesa,  and  thence 
north  past  Epiphania  and  Apamea,  till  near  An- 
tioch,  where  it  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
southwest,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pieria.  According  to  tradition,  its  ear- 
lier name  was  Typhon  (Tt^uv),  and  it  was  call- 
ed Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it. — 3.  A  mountain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyp 
cania. — 3.  A  people  of  Assyria,  east  of  Gauga 
mela. 

[Orohtrs  ('OjtxSvn/r).  I.  A  Lycian  leader,  a* 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  accompanied  ./Eneas  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  perished  by  shipwreck.— 
3.  Related  to  the  Persian  royal  family,  accom- 
panied the  younger  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes, 
having  been  pardoned  by  Cyrus  though  he  had 
revolted  from  him.  He  waa  again  convicted  of 
treason  during  the  expedition,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death.  His 
fate  waa  never  made  public. — 8.  A  Persian,  sa- 
trap of  Armenia,  married  Rhodogune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Artaxerxes :  he  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  king's  army  during  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  was  a  party  to 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Greek  gen- 
erals. He  was  afterward  disgraced  in  conse- 
quence of  mismanaging  the  war  with  Evagoras, 
and  attempting  to  deprive  Tiribaaus  of  his  com- 
mand and  his  army.  Vid.  Tiribasds. — 4.  A 
descendant  of  Hydarnea  (one  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smerdis  the  Magian),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  the  last  Persian  prince  who 
reigned  in  Armenia  before  the  division  of  the 
country  by  Antiocbus  the  Great  between, two 
of  his  officers,  Artaxias  and  Zariadris.] 

Oro>ob  ('Qptnrof:  'Qpomof.  now  Orope),  a 
town  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Bosotians,  but  waa  at  an  early  time  seized 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  long  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  two  nations.  At  length, 
after  being  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  it 
remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  is  always  reckoned  by  later  writers 
as  a  town  of  Attica.  Its  sea-port  was  Delphin- 
ium, at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  town. 
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Oiosloa,  Pavlcs,  s  Spanish  presbyter,  a  na- 
tive of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  Having  conceived  a  warm  ad- 
miration for  St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into 
Africa  about  A.D.  413.  After  remaining  in 
Africa  about  two  years,  Augustine  sent  bim 
into  Syria,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Pela- 
gius,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  Pales- 
tine. Orosius  found  a  warm  friend  in  Jerome, 
but  was  unable  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 
Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathematized  by 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  brought  a 
formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosius  subse- 
quently returned  to  A  frica,  and  there,  it  is  believ- 
ed, died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known.  The 
following  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant.  1. 
Hutoriarum  advertut  Pagcmot  IAbri  VII.,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
task  was  undertaken.  The  pagans  having  been 
accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been 
abandoned,  Orosius,  upon  bis  return  from  Pal- 
estine, composed  this  history  to  demonstrate 
that  from  the  earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been 
the  scene  of  calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  then  suffering.  The  work,  which 
extends  from  the  Creation  down  to  A.D.  417, 
is,  with  exception  of  the  concluding  portion, 
extracted  from  Justin,  Eutropios,  and  inferior 
second-hand  authorities.  Edited  by  Havercamp, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1738  and  1767.  2.  Liber  Apologcti- 
eut  it  Arbitrii  Liberltte,  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  4  IS,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  His- 
tory by  Havercamp.  3.  Commonitorium  ad  Au- 
gutltnum,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius, 
composed  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

OaosriDA  or  Ortospida  (now  Sierra  del  Mun- 
io),  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Spain,  began  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Idu- 
beda,  ran  first  west  and  then  south,  and  term- 
inated near  Calpe  at  the  Fretum  Herculeum. 
It  contained  several  silver  mines,  whence  the 
part  in  which  the  Baetis  rises  was  called  Mount 
Argentarioa,  or  the  Silver  Mountain. 
•  Orpheus  ('Opftif),  a  mythical  personage, 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  tbe  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homer.  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
tbe  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  poems,  but  it  already 
bad  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  the  lyric  pe- 
riod. There  were  numerous  legends  about  Or- 
pheus, but  the  common  story  ran  aa  follows : 
Orpheus,  the  eon  of  CEagrus  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Presented 
with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees-and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their 
places  to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp. 
The  power  of  hia  music  caused  tbe  Argonauts 
to  seek  bis  aid,  which  contributed  materially  to 
•he  success  of  their  expedition :  at  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  the  Argo  glided  down  into  the  sea ; 
the  Argonauts  tore  themselves  away  from  the 
pleasures  of  Lemnos;  the  Symplegades,  or  mov- 
ing rooks,  which  threatened  to  crush  the  ship 
between  them,  weae  fixed  in  their  places ;  and 
the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded  the  golden 
fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends  of 
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the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  Argonntum, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  fata 
return  from  the  Argonantic  expedition  be  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  and  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  civilization  of  its  wild  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  vis- 
ited Egypt.  The  legends  respecting  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  bis  wife,  and  his  own  death, 
are  very  various.  His  wife  was  a  nymph  named 
Agriope  or  Eurydice.  In  tbe  older  accounts 
the  cause  of  her  death  is  not  referred  to.  The 
legend  followed  in  tbe  well-known  passages  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the  death  of 
Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  is  no  doubt 
of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  of  Aris- 
tasus  into  the  legend  can  not  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  He  followed 
his  lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Pluto  (Hades), 
where  tbe  charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  tbe 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his  wife 
from  tbe  most  inexorable  of  all  deities  ;  but  his 
prayer  was  only  granted  upon  this  condition, 
that  he  should  not  look  back  upon  bis  restore* 
wife  till  tbey  bad  arrived  in  the  npper  world  - 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
pass  the  fatal  bounds,  tbe  anxiety  of  love  over- 
came the  poet ;  he  looked  round  to  see  that 
Eurydice  was  following  him,  and  he  beheld  bet 
caught  back  into  the  infernal  regions.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  bim  to  treat 
with  contempt  tbe  Thracian  women,  who,  in  re- 
venge, tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  death 
tbe  Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  bis  body,, 
and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus,  where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly 
over  his  grave.  His  head  was  thrown  into  tbe 
Hebrus,  down  which  it  rolled  to  tbe  sea,  and 
was  borne  across  to  Lesbos,  where  tbe  grave 
in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown  at  Antissa. 
His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Lesbos  ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply  poet- 
ical expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the 
lyre :  indeed,  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place 
of  Terpander,  the  earliest  historical  musician. 
The  astronomers  taught  that  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus was  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among  the 
stars  at  the  intercession  of  Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
ses. In  these  legends  there  are  some  points 
which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  invention  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  its  first  great  application  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of.it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  ordet 
— are  probably  tbe  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  tbe 
dark  features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which 
the  gods  envy  the  advancement  of  man  in 
knowledge  and  civilization,  and  severely  punish 
]  any  one  who  transgresses  the  bounds  assigned 
to  humanity.  In  a  later  age  the  conflict  w*s 
no  longer  viewed  as  between  the  gods  and  man, 
but  between  the  worshippers  of  different  divin- 
I  ities ;  and  especially  between  Apollo,  tbe  sym- 
'  bol  of  pure  intellect,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
'  tbe  deity  of  the  senses ;  hence  Orpheus,  the 
I  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a  victim  to  the  jealousr 
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ot  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  the  fury  of  bis  wor- 
shippers.— Orphic  Societiet  and  My  teriu.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, societies  were  formed,  consisting  of 
persons  called  the  followers  of  Orpheu*  (ol  Op- 
fixoi),  who,  under  the  pretended  guidance  of 
Orpheus,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  They-  performed  the 
rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead  of  con- 
fining their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they  pub- 
lished them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
literary  works.  The  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to 
whose  worship  the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed, 
was  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Zagreus,  closely  con- 
nected with  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pina). The  Orphic  legends  and  poems  related 
in  great  part  to  this  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Pinto 
;Hades),  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theolo- 
jers  founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and 
animate  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  their 
mode  of  celebrating  this  worship  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus.  The 
Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of 
life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  must  be  considered  as  a  later 
invention,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original 
legend,  in  which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses :  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain 
the  transition.  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Or- 
pheus were  current  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratids.  Vi'<J.OnoiiAcaiTij».  They  are  oft- 
en quoted  by  Plato,  and  the  allusions  to  them 
in  later  writers  are  very  frequent.  The  extant 
poems,  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  are 
the  forgeries  of  Christian  grammarians  and 
philosophers  of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  but 
among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that 
Orphic  poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and 
which  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Ono- 
macritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Or- 
phic literature,  which  in  this  sense  may  be  call- 
ed genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hytmu,  a 
Theogony,  Oracle*,  &c.  The  apocryphal  pro- 
ductions which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  1. 
Argonautiea,  an  epic  poem  in  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  hexameters,  giving  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  3. 
Hymn*,  eighty-seven  or  eighty-eight  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Litkica  ( Ai0«t<i), 
treats  of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and 
common,  and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Frag- 
ments, chiefly  Of  the  Theogony.  It  is  in  this 
class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
literature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  in- 
termingled with  others  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805. 

[Obphidius  Beniqnds,  a  legate  of  the  Em- 
perorOtho.fell  in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum against 
the  troops  of  Vitellius,  A.D. 69] 

JObsabaeis  ('Opouoapic),  a  daughter  of  Mith- 
ates  the  Great,  taken  prisoner  by  Pompey, 
and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph,  B.C.  61.] 

[Okse?s  ('Opaijtcy,  a  nymph,  mother  by  Hel- 
<en  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.] 
-[Oesuochos  (Optrrtojor).  1.  Son  of  the  river- 
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god  Alphens  and  of  Telegone,  father  of  Diodes, 
prince  at  Pberae,  and  guest  friend  of  Ulysses. 
— 2.  Son  of  Diodes,  grandson  of  No.  J,  accom- 
panied Agamemnon  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  war 
slain  before  Troy  by  JEneas. — 3.  Son  of  Ido- 
meneus  of  Crete. — 4.  A  Trojan,  who  accom- 
panied .i£neas  to  Italy ;  he  was  slain  by  Ca- 
milla.] 

[Obthaqobas  ('Opdaydpat)-  1.  A  geograph- 
ical writer,  whose  age  is  uncertain :  he  wrote 
a  work  on  India,  and  another  concerning  the 
Red  Sea. — 2.  A  Ante- player  of  Thebes ;  accord- 
ing to  Athenteus,  an  instructor  of  Epaminondas 
in  flute-playing.] 

[Oetbe  ('Opdri),  a  place  in  the  Thessalian 
district  Perrhaebia,  mentioned  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  ;  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the 
Acropolis  of  Phalanna.] 

OhthIa  COpSla,  'OpOlc,  or  'OpBooia),  a  sur- 
name of  the  Diana  (Artemis)  who  is  also  called 
Iphigenia  or  Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was 
probably  brought  to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It 
was  at  the  altar  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia  that 
Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo  the  flogging  called 
dtamaitigotit. 

ObthosIa  ('OpOuota).  1.  A  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  Meander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Ca- 
rians,  B.C.  167.— 2.  (Now  Ortoia),  a  city  of 
Phcenice,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutbe- 
rus,  and  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Obtheub  ('OpOpoc),  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Vid.  p. 
358,  a.] 

[Oktoha  (now  Ortona  a  Man),  a  port-town 
of  the  Frentani,  according  to  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Aternum  to  Histonium.] 

Ortospama  or  -dm  ('Oprocitava :  now  Cabul  ?), 
a  considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at 
the  sources  of  a  western  tributary  of  the  River 
Coes,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  roads,  one 
leading  north  into  Bactria,  and  the  others  south 
and  east  into  India.  It  was  also  called  Carura 
or  Cabura. 

ObttoIa  ('Oprvyla).  1 .  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Diana  (Artemis)  and  Apollo  were 
born  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  god- 
dess Ortygia,  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygia  bote* 
to  the  cattle  pastured  by  Apollo.  The  ancients 
connected  the  name  with  Ortyx  ('Oprvf),  *  quail. 
Vid.  p.  435,  b.  —  2.  An  island  near  Syracuse. 
Vid.  Svbacosjs. — 3.  A  grove  near  Ephesus,  in 
which  the  Ephesians  pretended  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis)  were  born.  Hence  Propertius 
calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesus, 
Ortygius  Cayster. 

[Obttoios,  a  Rutulian,  one  of  the  warriors 
on  the  side  of  Turnus  in  his  wars  with  ./Eneas, 
slain  by  Caeneus.] 

Oeu».     Vid.  Hobvs,  Obion. 

[Obos  ('Qpof),  a  Greek  warrior  before  Troy, 
slain  by  Hector.] 

[Obxines  COpffvoc)  or  Orsiius,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Persian,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Cyrus.  He  was  present,  and  commanded  a 
portion  of  the  troops  at  Gaugamela.  At  the 
death  of  Phrasaortes  Orxines  assumed  the  sa- 
trapy of  Persia,  which  usurpation  was  over- 
looked by  Alexander;  bnt  he  was  subsequently 
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charged  with  sacrilege,  and  on  this  or  some 
other  grt  an!  was  crucified  by  Alexander.] 

Osca.  1.  (Now  Huetca  in  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergetes  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  on  the  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines ;  whence 
Livy  speaks  of  argentum  Otcieme,  though  these 
words  may  perhaps  mean  silver  money  coined 
at  Osca. — 2.  (West  of  Huescar  in  Granada),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Bstica. 

Oscbla.     Vid.  Lepontii. 

Osct  or  OpIci  ('Oocot,  'Qmitol),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula,  from  which  tbey  bad  driven 
oat  the  Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was 
in  Campania,  bat  we  also  find  them  in  parts  of 
Latium  and  Samnium.  They  were  subdued  by 
the  Sabines  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared 
from  history  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
They  were  called  in  their  own  language  Vtbtt. 
They  are  identified  by  many  writers  with  the 
Ausones  or  Aurunci ;  but  others  think  that  the 
latter  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  Osci  were  a 
branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan  language 
was  closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people.  A  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fab- 
ul»  Atellanee,  which  were  a  species  of  farce  or 
eomedy  written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the 
mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary 
to  the  Sarmatians,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian 
language. 

OslCBRDA.     Vid.  Ossioerda. 

[Osinios,  king  of  Clusium,  aided  JGneas  in  his 
wars  with  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Osiais  ('Ooiptf),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "  son  of  Isis,"  though  some 
said  that  it  meant  "  many-eyed."  He  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  bave 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barbarous  life  by 
teaching  them  agriculture,  and  enacting  wise 
laws.  He  afterward  travelled  into  foreign 
lands,  spreading  wherever  be  went  the  bless- 
ings of.civilization.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon,  who  cat 
his  body  into  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the 
Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  ber  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon, 
and  recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Ty- 
phon had  usurped.     Vid.  Isis. 

[Osiris,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  the  king  of  the 
Rutali,  slain  by  the  Trojan  Thymbraeus.] 

OsismIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Quimper  and 
Brttt. 

Ossoin  {'Oapoiprii :  'Oopotivoi,  pi. :  now  Pa- 
ttalik  ofOrftk),  the  westernmost  of  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  Northern  Mesopotamia  was  di- 
vided by  the  River  Chaboras  (now  Khabour), 
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which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  south ; 
the  Euphrates  divided  it  on  the  west  and  north- 
west from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybooitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commagene ;  and  on  the  north 
it  was  separated  by  Mount  Masius  from  Armenia. 
Its  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osrota, 
an  Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the 
Seleucids,  established  over  it  a  petty  principal- 
ity, with  Edissa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  til 
the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  respecting  the  his 
tory  of  which,  vid.  Aboard*. 
[Osrobs.  Vid.  Osbobrb.] 
Ossa  ('Oaoa  :  now  Kitttvo,  i.  e.,  ivy  cUt\. 
1.  A  celebrated  mountain  in  the  north  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Thessaly,  connected  with  Pelioa  oa 
the  southeast,  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Vale  of  Timpb.  It  is  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Greece,  but  much  leas 
lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  Olthpus. — [S.  (Now  Ota),  a 
small  river  of  Etruria,  which  empties  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  between  Promontorium  Tela- 
mon  and  the  city  of  Cosa.] 

Ossbt,  with  the  surname  Conttantia  Jutim,  a 
town  in  Hispania  Bctica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Ossiobrda  or  Osicebda  (Ossigerdeoais),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
8is,  and  a  Roman  municipium. 

Ossioi  (now  Maquiz),  a  town  of  the  Turduli 
in  Hispania  Betica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Bse- 
tis  first  enters  Betica. 

Ossonoba  (now  Estoy,  north  of  Faro),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Ta- 
gus  and  Anas. 

Osteodbs  ('OartaSrif:  v$raf :  uovt  Aluur),  am 
island  at  some  distance  from  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily,  opposite  the  town  of  SoH. 

Os-rU  (Ostiensis :  now  Ottia,)  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixteen  miles 
by  land,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left 
arm  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancns 
Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  eventually  became  an  important  and 
flourishing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Marias,  but  it  was  soon  reboilt  with 
greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  constructed  a  new  and  better  harbor 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bor was  called  simply  Portiu  Romtnut  or  Partus 
Augutli,  and 'around  it  there  sprang  up  a  flour- 
ishing town,  also  called  Portiu  (the  inhabitants 
Portuenses).  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand, 
now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only  continued 
to  exist  through  its  salt-works  {talitut),  which 
had  been  established  by  Ancua  Marcius.  The 
ruins  of  Ostia  are  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  as  the  sea  has  gradually  receded 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  de- 
posited by  the  Tiber. 
Ostia  Nili.  Vid.  Niters. 
[Ostorios  Sabinds.     Vid.  Sabinos.] 

OsTORIUS  ScAPOLA.  Vid.   SCAPULA. 

Ostra  (Ostranus),  a  town  in  Umbria,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Senones. 
[Ostbacika  ("OaTpajclva).  a  city  destitute'  of 
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OTACILIUS  CRASSTJS,  T. 

water  (orad|uof  iwSpot),  in  Lower  Egypt,  east 
•f  the  Nile,  on  the  road  from  Rhinocorura  to 
Pelusium,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Sirbonis.] 

OtacilIos  Crassds,  T  1.  A  Roman  general 
daring  the  second  Pani:  war,  was  praetor  B.C. 
SI  7,  and  subsequently  proprietor  in  Sicily.  In 
316  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  coast.  He  was  praetor  for  the 
second  time,  214,  and  his  command  was  pro- 
longed during  the  next  three  years.  He  died  in 
Sicily,  211.— [2.  Otacilios  Crassus,  one  of 
Pompey's  officers,  bad  the  command  of  the  town 
of  Lissus  in  Illyria,  and  cruelly  murdered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Cesar's  soldiers,  who 
had  surrendered  to  him  on  the  promise  that  they 
should  be  uninjured.  Shortly  after  this  he  aban- 
doned Lissus,  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
Pompeian  army.] 

OiAon.ro»  Pilots,  L.,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
who  opened  a  school  at  Rome  B.C.  81,  was 
originally  a  slave,  but  haying  exhibited  talent 
and  a  love  of  literature,  he  was  manumitted  by 
his  master.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey, 
and  of  his  father  likewise. 

OriaiBs  COrdrw).  1.  A  Persian,  son  of  Pbar- 
naspes,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  impos- 
ture of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief 
part  in  organizing  the  conspiracy  against  the 
pretender  (B.C.  621).  After  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Persian  force  which  invaded  Samos  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Syloson,  brother  of  Poly- 
erates,  in  the  government. — 2.  A  Persian,  son 
ofSisamnes,  succeeded  Megabyzus  (B.C.  506)  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  took  Byzantium,  Chalcedon,  Antandrus,  and 
Lamponium,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbros.  He  was  probably  the  same  Otanes 
who  ia  mentioned  as  a  son-in-law  of  Darras  Hys- 
taspis, and  as  a  general  employed  against,  the 
revolted  Ionians  in  499. 

Onto,  L.  Roeclos,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
67,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Qabinius  to 
bestow  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  toe  pirates ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
proposed  and  carried  the  law  which  gave  to  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles, 
in  fourteen  rows  or  seats  (in  quattuordceim  gradi- 
bus  me  ordmibut),  next  to  the  place  of  the  sen- 
ators, which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  in  Cicero's  consulship 
(68)  there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
noxious measure  that  it  required  all  his  elo- 
quence to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  SaltIos.  I.  M.,  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Otho,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferenlinum  in 
Etrnria.  His  father  was  a  Roman  eques  ;  his 
mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed- 
woman.  Through  the  influence  of  Livia  Au- 
gusta, in  whose  house  he  had  been  brought  up, 
Otho  waa  made  a  Roman  senator,  and  eventu- 
ally obtained  the  praetorship,  trat  waa  not  ad- 
vanced to  any  higher  honor. — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  father  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  stood 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  and  resembled 
this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that  it  was 
supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He  was 
consul  sufieetus  in  AD.  88 ;  was  afterward  pro- 
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consul  in  Africa';  and  in  42  was  sent  into  llryrt- 
cum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Clau- 
dius. At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Clau- 
dius.— 3.  L.,  sumamed  Titiauds,  elder  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63, 
when  he  bad  Agricola  for  bis  quaestor.  It  ia 
related  to  the  honor  of  the  latter  that  he  was 
not  .-orrupted  by  the  example  of  his  superior 
officer,  who  indulged  in  every  kind  of  rapacity. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  in  January,  69,  Titianus 
was  a  second  time  made  consul,  with  his  brother 
Otho,  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
he  was  pardoned  by  Vitellius. — 4.  M.,  Roman 
emperor  from  January  15th  to  April  16th,  A.D. 
69,  was  the  younger  son  of  No.  2.  He  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  32. .  He  was  of  moderate 
stature,  ill  made  in  the  legs,  and  had  an  effem- 
inate appearance.  He  was  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ;  but  when  the 
emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful but  profligate  Poppsa  Sabina,  Otho  was  sent 
as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  he  administered 
with  credit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being 
adopted  by  bim  and  succeeding  to  the  empire. 
But  when  Oalba  adopted  L.  Piso  on  the  10th  of 
January,  69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Galba,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sol 
diers  at  Rome,  who  put  Galba  to  death.  Mean 
time  Vitellius  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  German  troops  on  the  3d  ot 
January,  and  his  generals  forthwith  set  out  for 
Italy  to  place  their  master  on  the  throne.  When 
these  news  reached  Otho,  he  marched  into  the 
north  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals  of  Vitellius. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in  his  favor. 
He  defeated  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  in 
more  than  one  engagement ;  but  bis  army  was 
subsequently  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellum,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

Orniflnxs  ('Oflpv&Jijf).  1.  A  patronymic 
given  to  Paothous  or  Panthus,  the  Trojan  priest 
of  Apollo,  as  the  son  of  Othryas. — 2.  A  Spartan, 
one  of  the  three  hundred  selected  to  fight  with 
an  equal  number  of  Argives  for  the  possession 
of  Thyrea.  Otbryades  was  the  only  person 
who  survived  the  battle,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and 
remained  at  his  post,  while  Alcenor  and  Chro- 
mius,  the  two  survivors  of  the  Argive  party, 
hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory,  sup- 
posing that  all  their  opponents  had  been  slain. 
As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides,  a 
general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  defeated.  Othryadea  slew  himself  on  the 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 
one  survivor  of  her  three  hundred  champions. 

[Othrtokecs  ('Odpvovcvc),  an  ally  of  Priam, 
from  Cabesus,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cas- 
sandra, Priam's  daughter,  and  promised,  in  re- 
turn, to  drive  the  Greeks  from  before  Troy ;  but 
he  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.] 

Othrvb  ("Offpuf  :  [now  Goura  or  Katazothry  f 
the  highest  summit  Jcrako,  according  to  Leake]), 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Tbes- 
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saly,  which  extended  from  Mount  Tymphres- 
iu«,  or  the  most  southerly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
eastern  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the 
Pagasssan  Gulf  and  the  northern  point  of  Eu- 
bcea.  It  abut  in  the  great  Thessalian  plain  on 
(be  south. 

[Otsecs  ('Orpev'f),  king  of  Pbrygia,  whom 
Priam  aided  against  the  Amazons] 

[Otrii,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  south  of  Baby- 
lon, above  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates.] 

[Otkom  (Orpoia),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  above 
Lake  Ascania,  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Otreus,  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Phrygia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  under  the  name 
of  Otrye  ('Orpiot)  in  his  life  of  Lucullus] 

[Otkthtecs  ('Orpmrtic),  king  of  Hyde  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Tmolus,  father  of  Iphition  by  one 
of  the  nymphs.] 

Ores,  and  his  brother  Ephultis,  are  bet- 
ter known  by  their  name  of  the  Alinda.  Vid. 
Aloeui.— [2.  Of  Cyllene.  a  Greek  warrior  at  the 
aiege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

OvidIus  Na»o,  P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born 
at  Sulmo,  in  toe  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the 
30thofMarch,B.C.43.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  equestrian  family,  but  possessing 
only  moderate  wealth.  He,  as  well  as  bis 
brother  Lucius,  who  was  exactly  a  year  older 
than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and 
received  a  careful  education  to  qualify  him  for 
that  calling.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Arel- 
lius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro,  and  attained  to 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. But  the  bent  of  bis  genius  showed  itself 
very  early.  The  hours  which  should  have  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
older  Seneca,  who  had  heard  bim  declaim,  tells 
as  that  his  oratory  resembled  a  tolulum  carmen, 
and  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was 
irksome  to  him.  Hia  father  denounced  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ; 
but  the  death  of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  probably  served  in  some  degree  to 
mitigate  his  father's  opposition,  for  the  patri- 
mony which  would  have  been  scanty  for  two 
might  amply  suffice  for  one.  Ovid's  education 
was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterward  be  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  Is  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practiced  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent 
temper  prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever 
followed  his  profession  with  perseverance,  if 
indeed  at  all.  The  same  causes  deterred  him 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  put  on 
the  latut  clavut  when  he  assumed  the  toga  tiri- 
lit,  as  being  by  birth  entitled  to  aspire  to  the 
senatorial  dignity.  (Tritt.,  iv.,  10, 29.)  Hebe- 
came,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  Capitate* ; 
,and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cm- 
tumtiri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and 
even  criminal  causes  ;  and  in  due  time  he  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri,  who  as- 
sembled and  presided  over  the  court  of  the 
Centumviri.  Such  is  all  the  account  that  can 
be  given  of  Ovid's  business  life.  He  married 
twice  in  early  life  at  the  desire  of  his  parents, 
but  he  speedily  divorced  each  of  bis  wives  in 
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succession.  The  restraint  of  a  wife  was  afc- 
some  to  a  man  like  Ovid,  who  was  devoted  to 
gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief  mistress 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poems  ander  the  name  of 
Corinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  leas  a 
personage  than  Julia,  the  accomplished  but 
abandoned  daughter  of  Augustus.  There  an 
several  passages  in  Ovid's  Amoret  which  rea- 
der the  testimony  of  Sidonius  highly  probable. 
Thus  it  appears  that  bis  mistress  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  of  high  rank,  but  profligate  morals  j 
all  which  particulars  will  suit  Julia.  How  long 
Ovid's  connection  with  Corinna  lasted  there  are 
no  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  probably  ceased 
before  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife,  whom 
he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We  caa 
hardly  place  his  third  marriage  later  than  bis 
thirtieth  year,  since  a  daughter,  Perilla,  was  the 
fruit  of  it  (TritL,  iii,  7,  8),  who  waa  grown  op 
and  married  at  the  time  of  his  banishment. 
Perilla  was  twice  married,  and  bad  a  child  by 
each  husband.  Ovid  was  a  grandfather  before 
he  lost  bis  father  at  the  age  of  ninety ;  soon 
after  whose  decease  his  mother  also  died.  Till 
his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome,,  where  be  had  a  house  near  the  Capitol, 
occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan  farm. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard  and 
favor  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  Bat 
in  A.D.  0  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by  aa 
imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  hia 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (An 
Amaloria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  exsiltum, 
but  a  relegatio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  hia 
citizenship.  The  real  cause  of  his  banishment 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Art  Amatoria  was  cer- 
tainly a  mere  pretext.  The  poem  had  been 
published  nearly  ten  years  previously  ;  and, 
moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  that,  the 
ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with  it 
another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his 
intrigue  with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile 
since  B.C.  S.  -Other  writers  suppose  that  he 
bad  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  younger 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  one ;  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  younger  Julia  was  ban- 
ished in  the  same  year  with  Ovid  leads  very 
strongly  to  the  inference  that  his  fate  waa  in 
some  way  connected  with  hers.  ButOvid  states 
himself  that  his  fault  waa  an  involuntary  one ; 
and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between  the 
poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  improb- 
able that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident, 
and  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, by  concealing  it,  have  given  offence  to 
Livia,  or  Augustus,  or  both.  Ovid  draw*  aa 
affecting  picture  of  the  miseries  to  which  he 
was  exposed  in  his  place  of  exile.    He  t«n> 
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plains  of  the  inhospitable  soil,  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  when  the  barbariaos  plundered 
the  surrounding  country,  and  insulted  the  very 
walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  most  abject  terms  he 
supplicated  Augustus  to  change  bis  place  of 
banishment,  and  besought  his  friends  to  use 
their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes,  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
be  finish  his  Ftuti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing 
the  Ibis,  the  Tristia,  Ex  Ponto,  dec,  bat  he  like- 
wise acquired  the  language  of  the  Gets;,  in 
which  he  composed  some  poems  in  honor  of 
Augustus.  These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the 
Tomitc.  With  his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed, 
he  bad  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  highly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honored  him  with 
a  decree,  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public 
burdens.  He  died  at  Tomi  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  bis  age,  A.D.  18.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
chronological  order:  1.  Amorum  Libri  III.,  the 
earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  According  to  the 
epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we  now  possess 
it,  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  abridged, 
the  former  one  having  consisted  of  five  books. 
2-  EfittoUt  Heroidum,  twenty-one  in  number. 
3.  Art  Amatoria,  or  De  Arte  Amandi,  written 
about  B.C.  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public 
libraries  by  command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia 
Amoris,  in  one  book.  6.  Nux,  the  elegiac  com- 
plaint of  a  nut-tree  respecting  the  ill  treatment 
it  receives  from  wayfarers,  and  even  from  its 
own  master.  6.  Metamorphoseon  Libri  XV. 
This,  the  greatest  of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and 
pretensions,  appears  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  age  of  forty  and  fifty.  It  consists 
of  such  legends  or  fables  as  involved  a  trans- 
formation, from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Cassar,  the  last  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a  star.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclio 
poem,  made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  con- 
nected into  one  narrative  thread  with  much 
skill.  7.  Fastorum  Libri  XII.,  of  which  only 
the  first  six  are  extant  This  work  was  incom- 
plete at  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment.  Ia- 
deed,  he  had  perhaps  done  little  more  than  col- 
lect the  materials  for  it ;  for  that  the  fourth 
book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears  from  verse 
eighty-eighth.  The  Ftuti  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals 
and  mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably 
taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman 
annalists.  The  work  shows  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  bnt  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid 
makes  frequent  mistakes  in  his  astronomy,  from 
not  understanding  the  books  from  which  he  took 
it.  8.  Tristium  Libri  V.,  elegies  written  during 
the  first  four  years  of  Ovid's  banishment.  They 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions  of  his  afflict- 
ed condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy.  The 
tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  is  valuable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Epistolarum  ex  Panto  Libri  IV.,  are  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  Tristia,  to  which  they  were  subsequent. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  age  and  misfortune 
to*have  damped  Ovid's  gen:tjs  both  w 
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this  and  the  preceding  work.  Even  the  vs rsi- 
fication  is  more  slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines 
very  prosaic.  10.  Ibis,  a  satire  of  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  elegiac  verses,  also 
written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs  in  it  against 
an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him.  Though  the 
variety  of  Ovid's  imprecations  displays  learning 
and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression  of 
an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimacbus.  11. 
Consalatio  ad  Liviam  Augustam,  is  considered 
by  most  critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  not  unworthy  of 
Ovid's  genius.  12.  The  Medicamina  Faciei  and 
Halieutieon  are  mere  fragments,  and  their  gen- 
uineness not  altogether  certain.  Of  his  lost 
works,  the  most  celebrated  was  his  tragedy, 
Medea,  of  which  only  two  lines  remain.  That 
Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical  genius  is  on 
questionable,  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigor  of  fancy,  warmth  of  coloring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ;  but  the  facil- 
ity of  composition  possessed  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  irksome  but  indispensable  labor 
of  correction  and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the 
first  to  depart  from  that  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  characterizes  the  Greek  poets,  and  their 
earlier 'Latin  imitators.  His  writings  abound 
with  those  false  thoughts  and  frigid  conceits 
which  we  find  so  frequently  in  the  Latin  poets ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
antique.  The  best  edition  of  Ovid's  complete 
works  is  by  Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1737,  4  vols. 
4to.  [Of  the  separate  works,  the  most  useful 
editions  are,  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Gierig  (cora 
Jahn),  Leipzig,  1821-23,  and  by  Loers,  Leipzig, 
1843 ;  the  Fasti,  by  Merkel,  Berlin,  1841,  and 
by  Keightley,  London,  1848 ;  the  Tristia,  by 
Loers,  Treves,  1839  ;  Are  Amatoria  (including 
Heroidee,  &c),  by  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1828 ;  the  He- 
roidet,  by  Loers,  Cologne,  1829.] 

[Oxathres  ("Ofa0pi7r).  1.  Youngest  son  of 
Darius  II.  by  Parysatis,  brother  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  was  treated  with  kindness  by  his 
brother,  and  even  admitted  to  unusual  honors. 
— 2.  Brother  of  Darius  Codomanrms,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery,  and  took  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  333.  H6 
accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  gave  him  an  honorable  post  about 
his  own  person.] 

Ox!a  Palos,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not 
distinguish  from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy, 
however,  speaks  of  the  OxiIna  Palo*  (>/  'Qfec- 
avi)  Tdjcvrf)  as  a  small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sog- 
diana,  he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  ac- 
count of  the  separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Pliny's  account  that  the  source  (instead  of  the 
termination)  of  the  River  Oxua  was  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name. 

[Oxim  ('Oft/at,  sc.  vfjaoi),  i.  e.,  Insula,  the 
doai  of  Homer ;  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to  the  Echinadm 
Insula.] 
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Oxiim  ('Dftavo/,  Ouftavoi),  a  people  of  Sog- 
mana,  on  the  north  of  the  Oxus. 

Oxii  Mohtbs  (to  'Qfeia,  or  Oifeta,  tyty :  now 
probably  Ak-tagk),  a  ranee  of  mountains  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Onus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Sogdiana  toward  Seytbia. 

Oxus  or  Oaxos  ('Ofof,  *Qfbr  :  now  Jihoun  at 
Amou),  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Paropamisus  Mountains 
(now  Hindoo- Koaih),  and,  according  to  others,  in 
the  Emodi  Mountains,  and  flowed  northwest, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana  on  the 
north,  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  then,  skirting  the  north  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but 
there  are  still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  ex- 
tending in  a  southwestern  direction  from  the 
Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a 
portion,  and  probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Oxus  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  ; 
and  very  probably  the  Sea  of  Aral  itself  was 
connected  with  the  Caspian  by  this  channel 
The  ancient  geographers  mention,  as  important 
tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Oca  us,  the  Mae- 
ooe,  and  the  Baoteus,  which  are  now  inter- 
cepted by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The  Oxus 
is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed, 
m  ancient  times,  a  channel  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  Western  Asia, 
goods  being  brought  down  it  to  the  Caspian, 
and  thence  up  the  Cyrus  and  across  Armenia 
into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies  also  an  important 
place  in  history,  having  been  in  nearly  all  ages 
the  extreme  boundary  between  the  great  mon- 
archies of  Southwestern  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it ;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  north- 
ern side ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in 
Sogdiana,  though  for  a  time  preserved  under 
the  Bactrian  kings,  were  always  regarded  as 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom. Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  Oxus 
by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  river 
which  he  calls  Araxes. 

[Oxyaktes  I'Ofvdprvc),  or  Oxaxtes  ('0{op- 
njr),  a  Bactrian,  father  of  Roxana,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Bessus  into  Sogdiana.  After 
the  death  of  Bessus,  he  deposited  his  wife  and 
daughters  for  safety  in  a  rock  fortress  in  Sog- 
diana, which  was  deemed  impregnable,  but 
which  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
After  the  espousal  of  Alexander  to  Roxana, 
Oxyartes  made  his  submission,  and  was  treated 
with  distinction  by  the  conqueror,  and  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  the  province  of  Paropamisus, 
or  India  south  of  the  Caucasus,  which  be  con- 
tinued to  bold  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  to  the  period  of  his  own  death  some 
years  subsequently.] 

Oxrsii,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Alps,  and  be- 
tween the  Flumen  Argenteum  (now  Argent) 
and  Antipolis  (now  Anttbet).  They  were  neigh- 
bors of  the  Salluvii  and  Deciates. 

OxvoBAca  ('Ofvipojtai),  a  warlike  people  of 
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India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab,  between  tna 
Rivers  Hydaspes  (now  Jhtlum)  and  Acesines 
(now  Chenab),  in  whose  capital  Alexander  was 
wounded.  They  called  themselves  descend- 
ants of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

Oxftus  ('OfoAof ),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclids* 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.     Vtd.  p.  354,  b. 

[Oxyntas  ('Ofvvrof),  son  of  Jugurtha,  was 
led  captive,  together  with  his  father,  before  the 
triumphal  car  of  Marius,  B.C.  104  ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  placed  in  custody  at 
Venusia,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  90,  when 
he  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  to 
gather  around  him  the  Numidians  in  the  service 
of  the  Roman  general  L.  Cesar.  The  device 
proved  successful,  but  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Oxyntas  is  unknown.] 

Ox vehvwchds  ('OfS/wvror :  ruins  at  Beknt- 
*«•),  a  city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  westers 
bank  of  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Nile  on  its  western  side  (now  Bahr  Yuttmfy.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  OxyTbynchites, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  fish 
called  oxyryncbus. 

[Ozene  ('Ofip>i;,  now  Uzen  or  Oug-em),  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fca- 
rica,  in  India  intra  Gangem,  and  the  residence 
of  a  prince  who  bore  the  title  Tiascanus.  It 
carried  on  an  extensive  traffic,  exported  onyxes, 
myrrh,  and  fine  cotton  stuff,  and  supplied  the 
great  commercial  city  Barygaza  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.] 

Ozooabdan  a,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan's judgment-seat. 


Plexitis.     Vid.  Htfactbis. 

[Pacarius  Dicimos,  procurator  of  Corsica  in 
A.D.  69,  wished  to  send  assistance  to  Vitelline, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants.] 

PacaTiaka.    ViA.  Phbtqia. 

PaccIob  or  Paccios  Aktiochds,  a  physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catena,  and  lived 
probably  at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, the  composition  of  which  he  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  At  his  death  be  left  his  prescrip- 
tion as  a  legacy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who, 
in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  pos- 
sible, ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
public  libraries. 

Paou*  (Ildxnr),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.C.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving bis  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  judges. 

Pachtmbmi,  GeoboIcs,  an  important  Byzan- 
tine writer,  was  born  about  A.D.  1242  at  Nicssa, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Pa- 
chymeres  wrote  several  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  a  Byzantine  History,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  emperors  Mtchanl  Pahs* 
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logus  and  Andronicus  Palsologus  the  eldet,  In 
thirteen  books.  The  style  is  remarkably  good 
and  pore  for  the  age.  Edited  by  Possmus, 
Rome,  1666-1669,  2  vols.  foL,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bono,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Pacuykds  or  Pachyhum  (now  Capo  Pattaro), 
a  promontory  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which 
give  to  Sicily  its  triangular  figure,  the  other  two 
being  Pelorum  and  Lilybsum.  By  the  side  of 
Pacbynus  was  a  bay,  which  was  used  as  a  har- 
bor, and  which  is  called  by  Cicero  Porars  Pa- 
chvni  (now  Porto  di  Palo). 

[Pacianvs,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
flourished  A.D.  370.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
eloquence,  and  wrote  several  books,  especially 
one  against  the  Novatians.  His  works  have 
been  published  by  Tilius,  Paris,  1538,  and  in  the 
Bibliotb,  Patrum  Maxima.] 

(Pacidii,  two  generals  of  the  Pompeian  party 
io  Africa  under  Metellus  Scipio,  one  of  whom 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Tegea,  B.C.  46.] 

Pacilus,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
the  republic :  [the  most  celebrated  were,  1.  C. 
Foeius  Pacilus  Fusus,  consul  B.C.  441  with  M'. 
Papirius  Crassus,  censor  B.C.  435  with  M.  Ge- 
ganins  Macerinus,  and  subsequently  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  436. — 2.  C.  FusiusP., 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  B.C.  412  with  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. — 3.  C.  Fumos  P., 
consul  B.C.  251  with  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  in 
the  first  Punic  war.] 

[Pacomius,  M.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  violently 
dispossessed  of  bis  property  by  the  tribune 
Clodius. — 2.  M.,  a  legatus  of  Silanus,  procon- 
sal  of  Asia,  was  one  of  his  accusers  in  A.D. 
32.  Paconius  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on 
a  charge  of  treason.] 

Picdsos  (Ildxopo;).  1.  SonofOrodes  I.,  king 
of  Parthia.  His  history  is  given  under  Assacks, 
No.  14.— 2.  King  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Aesaobs,  No. 
24. 

Pactolss  (JlaxruMc. :  now  Sarabat),  a  small 
bat  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  flowed  north 
past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus,  which  it  joined 
thirty  stadia  below  Sardis.  The  golden  sands 
of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Lydia 
was  long  the  California  of  the  ancient  world,  its 
streams  forming  so  many  gold  "  washings ;"  and 
hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  the 
alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that  country. 
But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the  surface, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  was  so  far 
exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing k\ 

Pact* as  (Qaxrvac),  a  Lydian,  who,  on  the 
conquest  of  Sardis  (B.C.  646),  was  charged  by 
Cyrus  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province.  When  Cyras  left  Sardis  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ecbatana,  Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians 
t*  revolt  against  Cyrus ;  but  when  an  army  was 
sent  against  him,  he  first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to 
Mytilene,  and  eventually  to  Chios.  He  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Chians  to  the  Persians. 

Picrf  ■  (QaxrvQ :  now  St.  George),  a  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis, 
thirty-six  stadia  from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibia- 
tts  retired  when  he  was  banished  by  the  Athe- 
,  B.C.  407. 


PADUS. 

PacttIca  (na«tirZ«f ),  the  country  of  the  Pae- 
tyes  (Doxrvec),  in  the  northwest  of  India,  west 
of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  satrapy  of 
the  Persian  empire,  is  most  probably  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Afghanistan,  about  Jcllalabad. 

[Paculla,  Annia  or  Miota,  a  Campanian 
woman,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  introducing 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Rome,  B.C.  186.] 

PacovIps,  M.,  one  of  the  early  lloman. trage- 
dians, was  born  about  B.C.  220,  at  Brundisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  be  afterward  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
and  poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in 
the  former  art,  that  a  painting  of  his  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  re- 
garded as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Fabius  Pictor.  After  living  many  years 
at  Rome,  for  he  was  still  there  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  returned  to  Brundisium  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  bis  health,  and  died  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  130. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  save 
that  bis  talents  gained  bim  the  friendship  of 
Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  bis  younger  rival  Accius.  Pacuvius 
was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
tragic  poets.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1, 66.)  He  is  es- 
pecially praised  for  the  loftiness  of  bis  thoughts, 
the  vigor  of  bis  language,  and  the  extent  of  bis 
knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doctut 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a  favor- 
ite with  the  people,  with  whom  his  verses  con- 
tinued to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar. His  tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great? 
Greek  writers;  but  be  did  not  confine  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  to  a  mere  translation  of 
the  latter,  but  worked  up  his  materials  with 
more  freedom  and  independent  judgment.  Some 
of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were  not  based  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  claw 
called  Pratextata,  in  which  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these  was 
entitled  Pauhu,  which  had  as  its  hero  L.  jEmil- 
ius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  are 
published  by  Bothe,  Pott.  Lai.  Scr.me.  Fragm., 
Lips.,  1834. 

[Padsi  (IWaZoi),  a  rude  nomad  tribe  is 
Northwestern  India  (perhaps  in  the  modem 
Mukcm  or  Ajmer),  who  not  only  ate  raw  flesh, 
but  also  devoured  the  siok  and  old  of  their  own 
people.] 

Padus  (now  Po),  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine- 
trees  (in  Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  banks. 
-In  the  Ligurian  language  it  was  called  Bodencu* 
or  Bodinau.  Almost  all  later  writers  identified 
the  Padus  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from 
which  amber  was  obtained,  and  hence  the  Roman 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to 
the  Padus.  The  reason  of  this  identification 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  Phoenician  ves- 
sels received  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  the 
amber  which  had  been  transported  by  land  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Padua  rises  from  two  springs  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Mount  Vesulus  (now  Jlf  ante  Vito)  in 
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the  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  general  easterly  di- 
rection through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  and  Gallia  Transpadana.  It  receives  nu- 
merous affluents,  which  drain  the  whole  of  this 
vast  plain,  descending  from  the  Alps  on  the 
north  and  the  Apennines  on  the  south.  These 
affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the  melt- 
ing, of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  frequently 
bring  down  such  a  large  body  of  water  as  to 
cause  the  Padua  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  di- 
vides itself  into  two  main  branches,  of  which 
the  northern  one  was  called Padoa  (now  Maettra, 
Po  Grande,  or  Po  delU  Fomaci),  and  the  south- 
ern one  Olana  (now  Po  d'ArUno) ;  and  each  of 
these  now  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancient  writers  enumerate  seven 
of  these  months,  some  of  which  were  canals. 
They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinnm,  and 
bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
Beginning  with  the  southern  and  ending  with 
the  northern :  1.  Padusa,  also  called  Augusta 
Fossa,  was  a  canal  dug  by  Augustus,  which  con- 
nected Ravenna  with  the  Po.  2.  Vatrenns,  also 
called  Eridanum  Ostium  pr  Spineticum  Ostium 
(now  Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  town  of  Spina  at 
its  month.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae  (now  Porto  In- 
terito  di  btW  Ochio).  4.  Ostium  Sagia  (now  Porto 
di  Magnavacca).  6.  Olane  or  Volane,  the  south- 
ern main  branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above. 
6.  Padoa,  the  northern  main  branch,  subdivided 
into  several  small  branches  called  Ostia  Car- 
bonaria.  7.  Fossa;  Philistine,  connecting  the 
river,  by  means  of  the  Tartarus,  with  the  A  thesis. 

Padvsa.     Vid.  Padds. 

Pmak  (Hamv,  Ylaiijuv  or  Tlaiuv),  that  is, "  the 
Dealing,"  is,  according  to  Homer,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Pluto  (Hades).  After  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  word  Paan  became  a  surname 
of  ^Esculapius,  the  god  who  had  the  power  of 
healing.  The  name  was,  however,  used  also 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer  from  any 
evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to  Apollo 
and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived  as 
delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  bow- 
ever,  the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain  an 
allusion  to  rtaitn,  to  strike,  since  both  are  also 
regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chanted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and 
to  warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or 
during  a  battle. 

Pjtillf  A  (Xlaiavia :  llaiavuvt),  a  demos  in 
Attica,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Hymet- 
tns,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was 
tbe  demos  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 

[Pmihiw  (Ilawvuf),  tbe  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  Eutropius  into  Greek, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  who  seems  to  have 
lived  not  long  after  Eutropius  himself.  The 
version  is  printed  in  Havercamp's  and  Verheyk's 
editions  of  Eutropius  1 

Paaiin,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Belgica. 


PiERISADES. 

PaSkks  (Tlalovef ),  a  powerful  Thracian  pea- 
pie,  who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to 
a  legend  preserved  by  Herodotus,  tbey  were  of 
Teucrian  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  peo- 
ple, a  portion  of  which  seems  to  have  settled  in 
Europe.  In  Homer  the  Paronians  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  represented  at 
having  come  from  the  River  Alios.  In  histor- 
ical times  tbey  inhabited  tbe  whole  of  the  north 
of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Illyria  to 
some  little  distance  east  of  the  River  Strymon. 
Their  country  was  called  PmbnU  (lltuovia). 
Tbe  Peeonians  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  by 
tbeir  own  chiefs,  though  at  a  later  period  tbey 
appear  to  have  owned  tbe  authority  of  one  king. 
The  Paeonian  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  B.C. 
613,  and  many  of  tbem  were  transplanted  to 
Pbrygia ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  tbe 
country  maintained  their  independence.  Tbey 
were  long  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarebs,  whose  territories  they  fre- 
quently invaded  and  plundered ;  but  tbey  were  ' 
eventually  subdued  by  Philip,  the  rather  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless 
to  retain  their  own  monarchs.  Tbey  continued 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings  till  a  modi 
later  period,  and  these  kings  were  often  virtu- 
ally independent  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Thus  we  read  of  their  king  Audoleon,  whose 
daughter  Pyrrhus  married.  After  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168,  tbe  part  of 
Pseonia  east  of  tbe  Axius  formed  tbe  second, 
and  the  part  of  Paeonia  west  of  the  Axius  form 
ed  the  third  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Ma 
cedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

[P.je5nia  (Haiovla).     Vid.  P^eoices.] 

[Pmoh  (Tlaiov).     Vid.  Pman  ] 

PjbonIds  (IlatuMOf).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  an  arch- 
itect, probably  lived  between  B.C.  430  and  380. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  be  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at 
Ephesus,  which  Cbersiphron  had  begun  ;  and, 
with  Daphnis  the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at 
Miletus  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  tbe  Ionic  order. 
The  latter  was  the  famous  IHdymteum,  or  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Didymus,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Miletus.  The  former  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Braochidae  had  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  was  burned  at  the  capture  of  Miletus 
by  tbe  army  of  Darius,  498.  ■  The  new  temple, 
which  was  on  a  scale  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  was  never  finished — 8.  Of 
Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  statuary  and  sculptor,  flour- 
ished about  436. 

PxoeLx  (Tl<u6ri.ai),  a  Patonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angitea, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  trans- 
planted to  Pbrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  B.C.  61*. 
They  returned  to  their  native  country  with  the 
help  of  Aristagoras,  600 ;  and  we  find  them  set- 
tled north  of  Mount  Pangaens  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  480. 

Pjbkisadbs  or  PakisIdss  {Vlaipioa&tK  m  Tlapt 
an&tK),  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Bosporus.     1 
Son  of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartaew 
B.C.  349,  and  reigned  thirty-eight  years.     Ha 
continued  the  same  friendlv  relations  with  th» 
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Athenian*  which  were  began  by  his  fatherXeu- 
cod. — 3.  The  last  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Bosporus.  The  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  induced  Pasrisades  to  cede  his 
sovereignty  to  Mithradates  the  Great.  The  date 
of  this  event  can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  1  IS, 
nor  later  than  88. 

Pastano*  Sinus.     Vii.  P-sstcm. 

Pmrtv*  (Pestanus),  called  PosidobTa  (IIo- 
aetduvla :  UocetiovtaTnc)  originally,  was  a  city 
in  Lucaota,  situated  between  four  and  fire  miles 
southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  and  near 
the  bay  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(IloatidaviaTric  (nJAiror,  Pestanus  Sinus:  now 
Gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  existence  before  it  was  col- 
onized by  the  Sybarites  about  B.C.  684.  It 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city ; 
bat,  after  its  capture  by  the  Lucanians  (between 
438  and  424),  it  gradually  lost  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants  at  length 
ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  language.  Its  an- 
cient name  of  Poaidonia  was  probably  changed 
into  that  of  Pestum  at  this  time.  Under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  a  Latin 
colony  at  Pestum  about  B.C.  874,  the  town 
gradually  sank  in  importance ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  ruins  of  Pestum  are  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent. They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  fine  temples,  and  of 
another  building.  The  two  temples  are  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able ruins  of  antiquity. 

Pjuvb  (llaiaot),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strain,  its  population  having  been  transplant- 
ed to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Btiram-Derc),  between 
Lampsacus  and  Parium. 

Patinos,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fulvia 
gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobilior.     Vid.  Nobiliob. 

Pmna;  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  geotea, 
signified  a  person  who  had  a  slight  cast  in  the 
eye.  » 

Pjttus,  JEvivs.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of 
Q.  iElius  Petus,  a  pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Canna.  He  was  plebeian  edile  B.C.  904, 
pretor  203,  magister  equitum  203,  and  consul 
SOI.  In  his  consulship  he  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Boii,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingauni 
Ligures.  In  199  he  waa  censor  with  P.  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  afterward  became  an  augur, 
and  died  174,  daring  a  pestilence  at  Rome.  He 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  jurists. — 2. 
Sax.,  brother  of  the  last,  curule  edile  300, 
consul  198,  and  censor  193  with  Cn.  Cethegus. 
He  was  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  a  prudent 
man,  whence  be  got  the  cognomen  Catus.  He 
is  described  in  a  line  of  Ennius  as  "  Egregie 
eordatus  homo  Catus  iElius  Sextus."  He  is 
enumerated  among  the  old  jurists,  who  collect- 
ad  or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  "whioh  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  Tripartita  or  Jot  JElianum. 
This,  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation, 
and  the  Legia  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably 
the  first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve 
Tables. — 8.  Q.,son  of  No.  1,  was  elected  augur 
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174  in  place  of  his  father,  and  was  consul  187, 
when  be  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligu-" 
rians. 

P.vres,  P.  Autbomim,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.C.  85  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla ;  but  he  and 
Sulla  were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  condemn- 
ed. Their  election  was  accordingly  declared 
void,  and  their  accusers  were  chosen  consuls 
in  their  stead.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment, 
Petus  conspired  with  Catiline  to  murder  the 
consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus ;  and  this  design 
is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely  by  the 
impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely before  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
had  assembled.  Vid.  Catimna.  Pectus  after- 
ward took  an  active  part  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, which  broke  out  in  Cicero's  consulship, 
63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
Fetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share  he  had 
had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when  Cic- 
ero himself  went  into  banishment  in  68.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Petus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Pjbtds,  C.  Csskhhius,  sometimes  called  Cx- 
soirfea,  consul  A.D.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Ar- 
menia. He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king 
of  Partbia,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  on  the  most  disgraceful  terms.  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  IV., 
king  of  Commagene,  of  bis  kingdom. 

Pmtvi  ThkasEa.     Vid.  Thrasea. 

Paom  or  Psojt  (Uayal,  AM.  Unyai:  Hayalof. 
now  Ptatho),  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from 
Megara,  was  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Alcyonian  Sea,  and  was  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  country  after  Megara.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor. 

Paoa>.s,  called  by  the  Romans  Paoasa,  -m 
(Hayaoai :  now  VoU),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called 
after  it  Sinos  Paoas^os  or  Paoabicos  (II070- 
<TRTMdr  «6Airof :  now  Gulf  of  Volo).  It  was  the 
port  of  Iolcos,  and  afterward  of  Phere,  and  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Ja- 
son built  tbe  ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  its  name  from  w^yvu/u ;  but  others 
connected  the  name  with  the  fountains  (ittiyai) 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  adjective  Pagataut 
is  applied  to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building 
the  ship  Argo,  snd  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a 
sanctuary  atPagasee.  The  adjective  is  also 
used  in  tbe  general  sense  of  Thessalian  :  thus 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid 
Pagatxa  conjux. 

[Paoasdb,  a  Trojan  warrior,  companion  or 
-Eneas,  slain  by  Camilla  in  Italy.] 

PkORM  {Uuypai:  now  Pagrat,  Bagrat,  Bar- 
gat),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  tbe  'eastern  side  of 
Mount  Amanus,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian  Gates,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Antiocb  and  Alexandrea :  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  B.C.  146. 

Paoob  (Iloyof  ),a  remarkable  conical  hill,  froir 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  high,  a  little 
north  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with 
a  shrine  of  Nemesi*,  and  had  a  celebrated  spring 
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Pauomoh  (tlaXaifiov).  1.  Son  of  Afhamaa 
■niHno,  was  originally  called  Meiicertes.  When 
his  mother,  who  waa  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
bad  thrown  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea, 
both  were  changed  into  marine  divinities,  Ino 
becoming  Leuoothea,  and  Meiicertes  PaUemon. 
For  details,  vid.  Atbahas.  According  to  some, 
Meiicertes,  after  his  apotheosis,  was  called  Glau- 
eus,  whereas,  according  to  another  version, 
Glaucus  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea  from 
Lis  love  of  Meiicertes.  The  body  of  Meiicertes, 
according  to  the  common  tradition,  was  washed 
by  the  waves,  or  carried  by  dolphins  into  the 
port  Schcenus  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to 
that  spot  on  the  coast  where  the  altar  of  Palje- 
mon  subsequently  stood.  There  the  body  was 
found  by  bis  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  command  of 
the  Nereides  he  instituted  the  Isthmian  games 
and  sacrifices  of  blackballs  in  honor  of  the  dei- 1 
fied  Palsmon.  In  the  island  of  Tenedos  it  is 
said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and 
the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  bad  something 
gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified  PaUe- 
mon with  their  own  god  Portunus  or  Portum- 
nus.  Vid.  PoRTOKoa. — 2.  Q.  Remnios  Pals- 
kon,  a  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vicentia  (now  Vicema),  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  was  originally  a  slave ;  but  having  been 
manumitted,  he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  of 
his  time,  though  bis  moral  character  was  in- 
famous. He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Juvenal 
(vi.,  461 ;  vii.,  251).  He  was  the  master  of 
Quintilian. 

Pal.sop8lm.     Vid.  Neapolis. 

[Palapatbds  (TlaXaiira^oi).     Vid.  Pafbus.] 

[Paubpbaeds  (near  the  modern  Kranoto  or 
Ondoklari),  a  place  in  the  Thessanan  district 
Pelasgiotis,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount 
Chalcodoniua.] 

PALSPRAToa-(naAaMaroc).  1.  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Phe- 
monoe  (vid.  Pbemonoe),  though  some  writers  as- 
signed bim  even  an  earlier  date.— 3.  Of  Pares 
or  Priene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxee. 
Suidas  attributes  to  him  the  work  "  On  Inored- 
ible  Tales,"  spoken  of  below. — 3.  Of  Abydus,  an 
historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  loved  by  the 
philosopher  Aristotle. — i.  An  Egyptian  or  Athe- 
nian, and  a  grammarian.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  entitled  Troica  (Tpuha),  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  tbe  ancient  gramma- 
rians. There  is  extant  a  small  work  in  fifty- 
one  sections,  entitled  ITaAatyarof  irtpl  axiotuv, 
or  "  Of  Incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger 
work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  to  tbe  original 
work  to  which  Virgil  refers  ( Cirit,  88) :  "  Docta 
Palaephatia  testatur  voce  papyrus."  It  is  doubt- 
ful who  was  the  author  of  this  work ;  bnt  as  he 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
myths,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple 
of  Euemerus  (vid.  Etemeeus),  and  may  thus 
have  been  an  Alexandrine  Greek,  and  the 
same  person  as  No.  4.  The  beat  edition  ia  by 
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Westermann,  in  the  MytkograM  Oram,  Brans- 
wick,  1843. 

Pal.«os  (UaXatpot :  JlaXcuptit),  a  town  oa 
the  coaat  of  Acarnania,  near  Leucas. 

Palsste  (now  Palasa),  a  town  of  Epirus,  an 
the  coast  of  Chaonia,  and  a  little  south  of  tbe 
Acroceraunian  Mountains :  here  Cesar  landed 
his  forces  when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to 
carry  on  tbe  war  against  Pompey. 

Palastiha  (IIoAaitrrfw/,  ij  Xiajxuarivt)  Z*pur: 
Tlakaurrivit,  Paleestinas,  and  rarely  Paltestia- 
ensis :  now  Palatine,  or  the  Holy  Land),  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  was  used  to  denote  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  which  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called 
Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants ;  toe  Laud 
op  Israel,  the  Laud  or  Pbomisb,  the  Land  or 
Jxhovab,  and  tbe  Holt  Land.  Tbe  Roman* 
usually  called  it  3vdmi,  extending  to  the  whole 
country  the  name  of  its  southern  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part 
of  Syria.  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  denned  by 
natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean 
on  tbe  west ;  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north ;  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  east,  is 
the  original  extent  of  the  country  as  denned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  wider  and  usual 
extent  of  tbe  country,  the  Arabian  Desert  was 
its  boundary  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  south  and 
southwest,  tbe  deserts  which  stretch  north  of 
tbe  bead  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  :  here  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  small  stream  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  River  of  Egypt  (probably  tbe  brook  iS- 
ArirA),  which  fell  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
Rhinooolura  (now  El-Arieh),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  Tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  was  the  River  Anion  (now 
Wady-el-Mojib).  The  extent  of  country  within 
these  limits  was  about  eleven  thousand  square 
miles.  Tbe  political  boundaries  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  By  the  oovenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  (Gen.,  xv.,  18),  the  whole  land  was 
given  to  bis  descendants,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  the  Eupkrate* ;  but  the  Israelites  never  hat 
the  faith  or  courage  to  take  permanent  posses- 
sion, of  this  their  lot;  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  the  realization  of  the  promise  was  hi 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  eon- 
queata  of  the  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (afterward 
Palmyra)  in  tbe  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  the  border 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  northeast  (rut  2  Sam., 
viii.,  3;  1  Chron.,  xviiL,  8).  On  the  west, 
again,  the  Israelites  never  bad  full  possesskMs 
of  tbe  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of  which, 
north  of  Mount  Camel,  was  always  retained 
by  the  Phoenicians  (vid.  Phoinice)  ;  and  another 
portion  in  tbe  southwest  was  held  by  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  independent,  except  during 
brief  intervals.  On  the  south  and  east,  again, 
portions  of  the  land  were  frequently  subjugated 
by  the  neighboring  people  of  Amalek,  Edam. 
Midian,  Moab,  Amnion,  dec.  On  the  north,  ex- 
cept during  the  reigas  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  Cceleayria,  and  at  Mount  Hermon  isj 
Antilibanua.    In  the  physical  formation  of  Pal- 
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eetine,  the  most  remarkable  feature  u  the  de- 
pression which  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  (trid.  Jobdakis),  between 
which  and  the  Mediterranean  the  country  is  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Lebanon  system,  and  running  north  and 
sooth.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  western  coast,  are 
some  comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as 
those  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several 
smaller  valleys ;  in  the  south  of  the  country 
the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  the  rocky 
deserts  of  Arabia  Petrtea.  The  valleys  and 
•lopes  of  the  hills  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved  by 
terraces,  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neg- 
lect or  wantonness.  This  division  of  the  coun- 
try has  only  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mount- 
ain streams),  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean : 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Belus,  just  south  of 
Ptolemals  (now  Acre),  the  Kishon,  flowing  from 
Uount- Tabor,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
•ad  falling?  into  the  Bay  of  Acre  north  of  Mount 
Carrael,  the  Chorseus,  north  of  Ctesarea,  the 
Kanah,  west  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
north  of  Joppa,  the  Esbcol,  near  Askelon,  and 
the  Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  land  rises  toward  the  rocky  desert  of 
the  Hauran  (the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills 
bordering  the  Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  portion, 
•ear  the  river,  forming  rich  pastures,  watered 
by  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Jordan,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Hieromax,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Anion,  the  last  flowing  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recount  in  detail  those  events  with 
which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  live  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which 
God  promised  to  his  descendants,  and  the  story 
of  his,  and  his  son's,  and  his  grandson's  resi- 
dence in  it  till  Israel  and  his  family  removed 
to  Egypt :  their  return  and  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  portion  of  territory  east 
of  toe  Jordan,  and  the  partition  of  the  whole 
among  the  twelve  tribes :  the  contests  with  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  the  government  by 
judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  conquests  of  David,  the  splen- 
did reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  including  two  thirds  of  the  country  west 
of  Jordan,  and  all  east  of  it,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  including  the  southern  portion  which 
was  left,  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small  extent  of 
Jordan  on  the  east :  and  the  histories  of  these 
two  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively. 
The  former  of  these  conquests  made  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  population  of  Palestine  by 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settle- 
ment in  their  place  of  heathen  nations  from 
other  parts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  thus  re- 
stricting the  country  occupied  by  the  genuine 
Israelites  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah'.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea  and  Jews 
applied  to  the  country  and  the  people  in  their 
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subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  anu 
the  mixed  people  of  North  Palestine  a  deadly 
enmity  arose,;  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pu»w 
race  of  Israel  to  heathen  foreigners  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  wrongs  they  suffered  from'them. 
especially  at  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  still  more  by  the  act  of  religious 
usurpation  of  which  the  remnant  of  the  North- 
ern Israelites  were  guilty  at  a  later  period,  in 
setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Vid.  Samaria.  The  date  assigned  to 
the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.C.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious 
history,  which  is  most  important  during  this 
period)  consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and 
submissions  to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Babylon,  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  its  people  to  Babylonia,  in  598,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  after 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in  688,  when  a  still 
larger  portion  of  the  people  were  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to  Egypt 
In  684,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar sent  a  further  portion  of  the  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  rem- 
nant left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  import- 
ant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ;  so 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby 
Ionian  empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (B.C.  636),  there 
was  no  great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement 
in  it.  They  experienced  some  trouble  from  the 
jealousy  and  attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  und 
the  changeful  dispositions  of  the  Persian  court ; 
but  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  and  the  preaching  of  Hagg&'  anJ  Zech- 
ariah,  the  new  temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  616,  and  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt.  Fresh 
bands  of  Jewish  exiles  returned  under  Ezra, 
458,  and  Nehemiah,  445 ;  and,  between  this  time 
and  that  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Judaea 
was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was  governed 
virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  B.C.  332,  after 
Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza,  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked  respect 
to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contest  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount 
here ;  but  its  internal  government  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priests,  until  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Efiph- 
anes  provoked  the  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees  or  Asmonaeans,  whose  history  is 
given  under  Maccab^bi,  and  the  history  of  the 
Idumaean  dynasty,  who  succeeded  them,  is  giv- 
en under  Ahtipatbr,  Hirodbs,  and  Archelaus. 
The  later  Asraonaean  princes  had  regained  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  the  districts  of 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (besides  Idumeea), 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  several  districts  of 
Pertea,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Iturtea,  and  Trach- 
onitis  or  Auranitis,  east  of  it ;  and  this  was  the 
extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But,  from  B.C. 
63,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the  country 
was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  hia 
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sons  as  tetrarchs,  under  the  sanction  of  Au- 
gustus, Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Penea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gaulouitis,  and  Trachon- 
itis ;  all  standing  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  re- 
lation of  virtual  subjection,  which  successive 
events  converted  into  an  integral  union.  First, 
A.D.  7,  Archelaus  was  deposed  by  Augustus, 
and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a  Roman  procura- 
tor :  next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and  his  gov- 
ernment was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  39, 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  ;  and  two  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judeea  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  nom- 
inal king.  On  his  death  in  44,  Palestine  again 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 
by  a  procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
most  turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  at  last  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebel- 
lion, which,  after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was 
crushed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter 
took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  Un- 
der Constantine,  Palestine  was  divided  afresh 
into  the  three  provinces  of  P.  Prima  in  the 
centre,  P.  Secunda  in  the  north,  and  P.  Tenia, 
the  south  of  Judaea,  with  Idumaea. 

Palamkdks  (U.a>MimdjK).  1.  Son  of  Nauplius 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy;  but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a  let- 
ter in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  servant 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery;  upon  searching  his  tent,  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated, 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Truth,  1  lament  thee;  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me."  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  ha- 
tred is  also  stated  differently.  According  to 
some,  Ulysses  hated  bim  because  he  had  been 
compelled  by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy ;  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been 
severely  censured  by  Palamedes  for  returning 
with  empty  hands  from  a  foraging  excursion 
into  Thrace.  The  manner  in  which  Palamedes 
perished  is  likewise  related  differently.  Some 
say  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  induced  him  to 
descend  into  a  well,  where  they  pretended  they 
had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  when  he  was 
below  they  cast  stones  upon  him,  and  killed 
him ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by  them 
while  fishing ;  and  others,  that  he  was  killed  by 
Paris  with  an  arrow.  The  place  where  he  was 
killed  is  either  Colonae  in  Troas,  or  in  Tenedos, 
or  at  Gertestus.  The  story  of  Palamedes,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  seems  to  bave  been 
first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and  was  afterward 
developed  by  the  tragic  poets,  especially  by  Eu- 
ripides, and  lastly  by  the  sophists,  who  liked  to 
look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern.  The 
tragic  poets  an<?  sophists  describe  him  as  a  sage 
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among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  and  he  it 
said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures, 
scales,  the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the 
art  of  regulating  sentinels 3.  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who 
introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
work. 

PalatIhus  Mom.     Vid.  Roma. 

Palatini.     Vid.  Roma. 

Pale  (tlaXti :  TlaZelc,  Ion.  TlaXitt,  Att.  Ho^r, 
in  Polyb.  Xlaiauic :  ruins  near  Ltzuri),  one  e* 
the  four  cities  of  Cephallenia,  situated  on  a 
height  opposite  Zacynthus. 

Palbs,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Hence  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  com- 
bination of  both  sexes;  but  such  a  monstrosity 
is  altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Some  of  thelites  performed  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Pales,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  21st 
of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divinity  was  a 
female ;  but,  besides  the  express  statements  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  also  other  reasons  for 
believing  that  Pales  was  a  male  divinity.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  Palatums,  toe 
centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of  Rome,  ami 
the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among  the 
Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Palina. 
vid.  Diet,  of  Anti q.,  t.  v. 

[Palforios  Susa,  one  of  the  delators  under 
Domitian,  was  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  Vespasian, 
and  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  became  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence:  He  was  restored  to  the  senate 
by  Domitian,  and  became  one  of  the  informers 
for  that  emperor.] 

Palicanos,  LollIds.     Vid.  Lolliu*. 

[Palick  (JlaAiicn),  a  city  of  Sicily,  founded  by 
Ducetius,  southwest  of  Leontini,  and  having  in 
its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  and  the  temple  of 
the  deities  called  Palici.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus.     Vid.  Palici.] 

Palici  (TlaXucol),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  nymph  Thalia, 
the  daughter  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus).  Some- 
times they  are  called  sons  of  Vulcan  (Hephaes- 
tus) by  JEtna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Thalia, 
from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth ;  her  prayer  was  granted ;  but 
in  due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twit 
boys,  who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology 
of  the  ancients,  were  called  UaXueoi,  from  ri 
itdXiv  UiaBai.  They  were  worshipped  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  ./Etna,  near  Palice,  and 
in  the  earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum 
for  runaway  skives,  and  near  it  there  gushed 
forth  from  the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains, 
called  Deilloi,  or  brothers  of  the  Palici,  at  which 
solemn  oaths  were  taken .  The  oaths  were  writ- 
ten on  tablets,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fount- 
ains ;  if  the  tablet  swam  on  the  water,  the  oath 
was  considered  to  be  true ;  but  if  it  sank  down, 
the  oath  was  regarded  as  a  perjury,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  punished  instantaneously  by  blind- 
ness or  death. 

Palihubum  (now  Cape  Palinuro),  a  promonton 
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on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Palinurus,  the 
son  of  Iasus,  and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  iEneas, 
who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
coast  by  the  natives. 

[Paliueus  (TlaXlovpoc),  a  town  of  Africa  on 
the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.] 

[Palla  (IldAXa)  or  Paljk  (now  probably  Porto 
Pcdla),  a  city  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Corsica,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Roman  road  running  along 
the  eastern  coast.] 

PallacSpas  (naAAaxibraf),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
lonia, cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  eight 
hundred  stadia  (eighty  geographical  miles)  south 
of  Babylon,' westward  to  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in  marshes. 

Palladas  (ITaXAucSaf),  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
was  a  pagan  and  an  Alexaodrean  grammarian. 
He  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he 
speaks  of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Tbeon,  as 
still  alive.    Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A.D.  41S. 

Palladium  (ilaXAadiov),  properly  any  image 
of  Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which 
was  kept  hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as 
a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the  town  where  it  ex- 
isted. Among  these  ancient  images  of  Pallas 
none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, concerning  which  there  was  the  following 
tradition :  Minerva  (Athena)  was  brought  up  by 
Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter  Pallas  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  were  once  wrestling  together 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  Jupiter  (Zens)  inter- 
fered in  the  struggle,  and  suddenly  held  the 
sjgis  before  the  face  of  Pallas.  Pallas,  while 
looking  up  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  was  wounded  by 
Minerva  (Athena),  and  died.  Minerva  (Athena), 
in  her  sorrow,  caused  an  image  of  the  maiden 
to  be  made,  round  which  she  hung  the  regis. 
When  Electra  had  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
Palladium,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled  it  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been  sul- 
lied by  the  hands  of  one  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy  when  Bus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  Bus  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Elec- 
tra, and  according  to  others,  it  was  given  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  Dardanus.  The  image  itself 
is  said  to  have  been  three  cubits  in  height,  with 
its  legs  close  together,  and  holding  in  its  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in. the  left  a  spindle  and  a 
distaff.  This  Palladium  remained  at  Troy  until 
Dlysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred 
treasure.  According  to  some  accounts,  Troy 
contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  car- 
ried off  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the 
other  was  conveyed  by  iEneas  to  Italy,  or  the 
one  taken  by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation, 
while  that  which  iEneas  brought  to  Italy  was 
the  genuine  image.  But  this  two-fold  Palladium 
was  probably  a  mere  invention,  to  account  for 
its  existence  in  more  than  one  place.  Several 
towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  claimed  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  genuine  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, as,  for  example,  Argoe  and  Athens,  where 
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it  was  believed  that  Demophon  took  it  from 
Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy.  VH.  De- 
mophon.  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  however, 
was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and 
stood  on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of 
Rome,  Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise 
pretended  to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Palladius  (TlaXh&diot).  1.  Of  Metbone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  Kved  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great. — 3.  Bishop  of  Helenopo- 
lis,  in  Bitbynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  A.D.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladius  was  accused 
of  holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful 
of  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome, 
406.  Shortly  afterward  be  ventured  to  return 
to  the  East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to 
the  extremity  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  after- 
ward restored  to  bis  bishopric  of  Helenopolis, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona 
or  Aspuna  in  Galatia,  perhaps  about  419  or  420. 
Three  works  in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Palladius,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  whether  they  were  written 
by  one  individual  or  more :  (1.)  Historia  Lausi- 
aca,  "  the  Lausiac  History,"  so  called  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  Lausus,  a  chamberlain  at  the 
imperial  court.  This  work  contains  internal 
proofs  of  having  been  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  ft  gives  biographical  notices  or 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  a  number  of  ascetics 
with  whom  Palladius  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, or  concerning  whom  he  received  informa- 
tion from  those  who  had  known  them  person- 
ally. Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1616. 
(8.)  The  Life  of  Chrysostom,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  different  person  from  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  De  Oentibus  India  et  Bragmanibut  (Brah- 
mans).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncer- 
tain. It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  bad 
visited  India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Libei 
Gnomologicur,  8vo,  Lips.,  without  date ;  and  by 
Bissasus,  London,  1666. — 3.  Surnamed  Jairoso- 
phista,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We 
possess  three  works  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  namely,  two  books  of  commentaries  on 
Hippocrates,  and  a  short  treatise  on  Fevers,  all 
of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  Galen. — 4.  Pal- 
ladIus  RutilIub  Taurus  ^Emiliamus,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  De  Re  Rustic*,  in  the  form  of  a 
Farmer's  Calendar,  the  various  operations  con- 
nected with  agriculture  and  a  rural  life  being 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons in  which  they  ought  to  be  performed.  It 
is  comprised  in  fourteen  books :  the  first  is  in- 
troductory; the  twelve  following  contain  the 
duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  January;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in 
eighty-five  elegiac  couplets,  upon  the  art  of 
grafting  {De  Insitime).  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  taken  from  Columella.  The  date 
of  the  author  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  work  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  in  the 
Serif  tores  Ret  Rustiest  by  Gesner,  Lips.,  1786 ; 
reprinted  by  Ernesti  in  1773,  and  by  Schneider, 
Lips.,  1794. 
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PALLANTIA. 

Pallantia  (Pallantinut :  now  Palcncia),  the 
thief  town  of  the  Vaccei  in  tbe  north  of  His- 

£ania  Tarraconensis,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the 
>urius. 

PallantTas  and  Pallantu,  patronymics  giv- 
en to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

Pallantium  (IlaXAavTiov  :  rioXAavnrilf),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia  near  Tegea,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Pallas,  tbe  son  of  Lycaon. 
Evander  is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place, 
and  to  have  called  the  town,  which  he  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  Pallantium  (afterward 
Palanttum  and  Palatium),  after  the  Arcadian 
town.  On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  most 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Pallantium  settled  in  tbe 
new  city ;  and  the  town  remained  almost  de- 
serted, till  it  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  exempted  from  taxes  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  imperial  city. 

[Pallantivs,  epithet  of  Evander.  Vid.  Pal- 
las, No.  4.] 

Pallas  (IldXAaf).  1.  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  fa- 
ther of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice. — 2.  A  gi- 
ant, slain  by  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods. — 8.  According  to  some  traditions,  the 
father  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  slew  bim  when 
he  attempted  to  violate  her.— 4.  Son  of  Lycaon, 
and  grandfather  of  Evander,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in  Arcadia. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets  Pallaniius 
herot — 6.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  Apne- 
as, was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Turnus. — 6.  Son 
of  tbe  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  two  sons  were  sent 
with  Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  vEacus 
against  Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  Pallantide  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (IlaJUuf),  a  surname  of  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva). In  Homer  this  name  always  appears 
united  with  that  of  Athena,  as  IlaAAdf  'Aftjvi/, 
or  ria/Udf  'ASi/vain ;  but  in  later  writers  we 
also  find  Pallas  alone  instead  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va). Some  ancient  writers  derive  the  name 
from  irdMtiv,  to  brandish,  in  reference  to  the 
goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or  aegis ;  others 
derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who  was  slain 
by  Athena  (Minerva).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  nakXai,  i. «.,  a 
virgin  or  maiden. 

Pallas,  a  favorite  freed  man  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freed- 
man,  Narcissus,  he  administered  tbe  affairs  of 
the  empire.  After  tbe  death  of  Messalina,  Pal- 
las persuaded  tbe  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrip- 
pina ;  and  as  Narcissus  bad  been  opposed  to  this 
marriage,  he  now  lost  his  former  power,  and 
Pallas  and  Agrippina  became  the  rulers  of  tbe 
Roman  world.  It  was  Pallas  who  persuaded 
Claudius  to  adopt  the  young  Domitius  (after- 
ward the  Emperor  Nero),  the  son  of  Agrippina ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  assistance  of  Pal- 
las that  Agrippina  poisoned  her  husband.  Nero, 
soon  after  ms  accession,  became  tired  of  bis 
mother's  control,  and,  as  one  step  toward  eman- 
cipating himself  from  her  authority,  be  deprived 
Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and  dismissed 
bim  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  was  suffered  to 
iive  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at  length 
t»is  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
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Nero,  who  had  bim  removed  by  poison  in  03. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverb- 
ial, as  we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.,  107X 
ego  possideo  plus  Pallante  el  Licinio.  Tbe'brother 
of  Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who 
was  appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judea. 
Vid.  Felix,  Antonius. 

Pallas  Lacus.     Vid.  Triton. 

Fallens  (llaXX^vri).  1.  (Ua^t/vatoc,  Hal- 
Xfivioi),  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  penin- 
sulas running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia. It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  calkd 
Phlegra  (*A<ypa),  and  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  it  with  the  main  land  stood 
the  important  town  of  Potidasa. — 2.  (UoZXtrvtit, 
rarely  TlakXtpiaioc),  a  demus  in  Attica  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  temple  of 
Minerva  (Athena),  surnamed  PalUnis  iJlaiXs- 
vlc)  from  the  place ;  and  in  its  neighborhood  the 
contest  between  Pisistratus  and  the  party  op- 
posed to  him  took  place. 

Palma  (now  Palma),  a  Roman  colony  on  the' 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  Balearis  Major 
(now  Majorca). 

[Palma,  A.  Cornelius,  was  consul  in  AD. 
99,  and  a  second  time  in  109.  Between  his  first 
and  second  consulships  he  was  governor  of 
Syria,  and  conquered  the  part  of  Arabia  around 
Petra  about  A.D.  105.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Hadrian  on  tbe  tatter's  accession  to  the 
throne  in  117.] 

Palmaria  (now  PalmaruoU),  a  small  unin- 
habited island  off  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the 
Promontory  Circeium. 

[Palmcs,  a  Trojan  warrior  wounded  by  Me- 
zentius,  who  stripped  him  of  his  armor.] 

Palmyra  (lluluvpa :  HdKfwpnvoc,  Fahnyre- 
nus  ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Tadmor :  ruins  at 
Tadmor),  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  stood  in  an 
oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  which  from  ' 
its  position  must  have  been  in  the  earliest  times 
a  halting-place  for  the  caravans  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  built  a  city, 
which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  is, 
Me  city  of  palm-trees ;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  Ua^/tvpa  is  a  translation.  It  lies  in  34° 
18'  north  latitude,  and  38°  14'  east  longitude, 
and  was  reckoned  two  hundred  and  tbirty-seve» 
Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  northeast  of  Damascus, 
eighty  east  of  Emesa,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  southeast  of  Apamea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tradition  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  till  the 
time  of  the  government  of  the  East  by  M.  An- 
tonius, who  marched  to  surprise  it,  but  tbe  in- 
habitants retreated  with  their  movable  property 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  bor- 
der between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions 
gave  it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but 
also  subjected  it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  fa- 
vored and  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  The 
history  of  its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital  in  the  third  century  is  related  un- 
der Ooinatbos  and  Zenobia.    On  its  captare 
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fcy  Aurelian  in  270,  it  was  plundered,  and  soon 
afterward  an  insurrection  of  its  inhabitants  led 
to  its  partial  destruction.  It  was  fortified  by 
Justinian,  but  never  recovered  from  its  fall.  In 
the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  first 
cities  taken ;  but  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a 
small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Timour  (Tamerlane)  in 
1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept when  a  horde  of  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents 
among  its  splendid  ruins.  Those  rains,  which 
form  a  most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly 
inferior  in  the  style  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
in  grandeur  of  effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  (vid. 
Hxliopolis),  the  sister  deserted  city  of  Syria. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  ;  the  most  interesting  are  the  square 
sepulchral  towers  of  from  three  to  five  stories. 
The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
are  traceable  to  some  extent;  and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and 
one  or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district 
of  Palmtkbns  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  eastern  border  of  Ccelesyiya  to  the  Euphra- 
tes. 

[Palmybeitb  (Ilatyvpiivq).     Vid.  Palmyra.] 

[Palmys  (ITu^nif),  a  warrior  from  Ascania, 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.] 

[Palos  Maotis  (Maturif  M/ivy).  Vid.  Mjeo- 
tis.] 

[Palodbs  Ponptin.x.     Vid.  Pomptin.x  Pald- 

MS.] 

PiMisDs  (ITo^«70f).  1.  A  southern  tributary 
of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly. — 2.  (Now  Pimatza), 
the  chief  river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  forty  stadia  east  of  Ithome, 
lows  first  southwest,  and  then  south  through 
the  Messenian  plain,  and  falls  into  the  Messe- 
.  man  Gulf.— 3.  A  small  river  in  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Messenian  Gulf  near  Leuctra.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  ancient  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  Messenia. 

[Pammewes  (Ua/iftfvtK).  1.  A  Theban  gen- 
eral of  considerable  celebrity,  was  connected 
withEpaminondas  by  political  and  friendly  ties. 
When  Philip  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pammenes. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  and 
rapport  of  Megalopolis,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  tbe  Persian  king  Ochus.  —  2.  An  Athenian 
rhetorician,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  who  calls 
him  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Greece.  M. 
Brutus  studied  under  him.] 

[Pammost  (llufifiuv),  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.] 

PamphIa  or  PampbIcm  (Ua/i^la,  Ka/iQiov),  a 
village  of  JGtolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

PampbIla  (Ua/tfttij),  a  female  historian  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  lived  in  tbe  reign 
of  Nero.  She  is  described  by  some  writers  as 
a  native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyp- 
tian. Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photius  has 
riven  some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical 
Miscellany  (entitled  ovfipUruv  loroptnov  iirofivri- 
uirop  Xoyoi).  It  was  not  arranged  according 
to  subjects  or  according  to  any  settled  plan",  but 
it  was  more  like  a  common-place  book,  in  which 
each  piece  of  information  was  set  down  as  it 
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fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Modem 
scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Pamphila  from  a  statement  in  her  work,  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius  (xv.,  23),  by  which  is  as- 
certained the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hellanicus, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

Pamphilus  (Tld/t^oc).  1.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 
who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circumstance 
that  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  heard  him  at 
Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  'speak  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
owe  any  thing  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  was  tho 
great  boast  of  Epicurus  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy. — 2.  An  Alexan 
drean  grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarcbus, 
and  tbe  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  scholars  to  have  formed  tbe  foundation 
of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  tbe  first  century  of  our  era. — 3. 
A  philosopher  or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  fragments  in  the  Geoponica. — 
4.  Presbyter  of  Ccsarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and 
martyr,  and  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with 
Eusebius,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  intimacy, 
assumed  the  surname  of  Pamphilus.  Vid.  Et'- 
sebius.  He  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  307.  The 
life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical  literature.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  Origen. 
He  formed,  at  Csesarea,  an  important  public  li- 
brary, chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors.  Perhaps 
tbe  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this  library 
were  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla  of  Origen,  from 
which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a  new  recension  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into 
circulation. — 5.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished 
about  B.C.  390-350.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Eupompus,  tbe  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
of  painting,  for  the  establishment  of  which,  how- 
ever, Pamphifcis  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
than  even  Eupompus  himself.  Of  his  own  works 
we  have  most  scanty  accounts  ;  but  as  a  teach- 
er of  bis  art  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
ancient  masters.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was 
the  first  artist  who  possessed  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  branches  of  knowledge,  es- 
pecially arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which 
be  used  to  say  that  the  art  could  not  be  per- 
fected. All  science,  therefore,  which  could  in 
any  way  contribute  to  form  tbe  perfect  artist, 
was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction,  which 
extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the  fee 
was  no  less  than  a  talent  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also 
for  the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accu- 
racy in  drawing. 

Pamphos  (Ila^uf),  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected 
particularly  with  Attica. 

PahprvlIa  (ITo/ipoXm  :  lla/ujiv'kof,  Tla/KpvXiof, 
Pamphyllus),  in  its  original  and  more  restricted 
sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  sonthem  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  of  arch  along 
the  Sinus  PamphylIitb  (now  Gulf  of  Adalia),  be- 
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tween  Lycia  on  the  west  and  Cilicia  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  bordering  on  Fisidia. 
Its  boundaries,  as  commonly  stated,  were  Mount 
Climax  on  the  west,  the  River  Melas  on  the 
east,  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north ; 
but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the 
west  to  PtolemaTs,  some  distance  east  of  the 
Melas,  and  be  makes  its  width  barely  two  miles ; 
and  there  are  still  other  different  accounts.  It 
was  a  belt  of  mountain  coast-land,  intersected 
by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus  in  a 
short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water:  the  chief  of  them,  go- 
ing from  west  to  east,  were  the  Catarbhactes, 
Oestrus,  Eorymedon,  and  Melas  (No.  6),  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  lldfitpvlioi,  of  all  race*  (the  genuine 
old  form,  the  other  in  -«w  is  later).  Besides 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Semitic  (Sy  ro- 
Arabian)  family  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very 
early  Greek  settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies 
in  the  land.  Tradition  ascribed  the  first  Greek 
settlements  to  Mopsus,  after  the  Trojan  war, 
from  whom  the  country  was  in  early  times  call- 
ed Mopsopia.  It  was  successively  a  part  of 
the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco-Syrian,  and 
Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by  the  will 
of  Attalus  III.  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  130),  under 
whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  prov- 
ince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and 
Isauria,  and  afterward  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under 
Constantine  Pisidia  was  again  separated  from 
Pamphylia. 

PamphylIdm  Make,  PamphtlIus  Sinds  (to 
llau<f>vfaov  irtlayof ,  Tlafi$ii.toc  nSXiroe  :  now 
Gulf  of  Adalia),  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  direction 
of  the  Taurus  chain  and  by  Mount  Solyma,  be- 
tween the  Promontorium  Sacrum  or  Chelido- 
niura  (now  Cape  Khelidonia),  the  southeastern 
point  of  Lycia,  and  Promontorium  Anemurium 
(now  Cape  Anemour),  the  southern  point  of  Ci- 
licia. Its  depth  from  north  to  south,  from  Pro- 
montorium Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by 
Strabo  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  stadia 
(36  7  geographical  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphylus  (Ila^vAof),  son  of  iEgimius  and- 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus,  and  along  with  the 
Heraclide  invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pak  (Hav),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.'  He  is  usually  called 
a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  by  the  daughter  of 
Dryops ;  but  he  is  also  described  as  a  son  of 
Mercury  (Hermes)  by  Callisto,  by  CEneis  or 
Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the  god  visited 
in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  son  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  was  perfectly  developed  from  bis  birth,  and 
when  his  mother  saw  him  she  ran  away  through 
fear ;  but  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  him  to  Olym- 
pus, where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him, 
and  especially  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  From  his 
delighting  all  the  gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  de- 
rives his  name.  He  was  originally  only  an  Ar- 
cadian god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  his  worship.  From  this  country  his 
name  and  worship  afterward  spread  over  other 
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parts  of  Greece,  but  at  Athens  bis  worship  was 
not  introduced  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mar- 
athon.   In  Arcadia  he  was  the  god  of  forests, 
pastures,  flocks,  and  shepherds,  and  dwelt  in 
grottoes,  wandered  on  the  summits  of  mount- 
ains and  rocks,  and  in  valleys,  either  amusing 
himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances 
of  the  nymphs.    As  the  god  of  flocks,  both  of 
wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province  to 
increase  and  guard  them  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  fail- 
ure to  him.    The  Arcadian  hunters  nsed  to 
scourge  the  statue  of  the  god  if  they  h&d  been 
disappointed  in  the  chase.    During  the  heat  of 
mid-day  be  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  in- 
dignant when  any  one  disturbed  him.    As  the 
god  of  flocks,  bees  also  were  under  his  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  coast  where  fishermen  car- 
ried on  their  pursuit.    As  the  god  of  every  thing 
connected  with  pastoral  life,  he  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's 
flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed  others  also, 
such  as  Daphnis.    He  is  thus  said  to  have  loved 
the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and  danced 
his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar  erect- 
ed to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers,  to  whom  he  sometimes 
appeared,  and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden 
awe  or  terror.    Thus,  when  Phidippides,  the 
Athenian,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid 
against  the  Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and 
promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  the  Athe- 
nians would  worship  him.    Hence  sudden  fright 
without  any  visible  cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan, 
and  was  called  a  Panic  fear.    He  is  further  said 
to  have  had  a' terrific  voice,  and  by  it  to  have 
frightened  the  Titans  in  their  fight  with  the 
gods.    It  seems  that  this  feature,  namely,  hit 
fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  considered  the  minister  and  companion.  . 
of  Cybele  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus).    He  was,  at ' 
the  same  time,  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have   even  instructed 
Apollo  in  this  art.   While  roaming  in  his  forests 
he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitho 
he  became  the  father  of  lynx.    His  love  of  Sy- 
rinx, after  whom  he  named  bis  flute,  is  well 
known  from  Ovid  (Met ,  i.,  691,  teo.).      Fir- 
trees  were  sacred  to  him,  since  the  nymph  Pi- 
tys,  whom  he  loved,  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  that  tree ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk,  and  honey. 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  him  in  common 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  the  nymphs.    The 
various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or 
are  derived  from  the  names  of  the  places  in 
which  he  was  worshipped.   The  Romans  identi- 
fied with  Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also 
Faunus,  which  name  is. merely  another  form 
of  Pan.    In  works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  as 
a  voluptuous  and  sensual  being,  with  horns, 
puck-nose,  and  goat's  feet,  sometimes  in  the 
act  of  dancing,  and  sometimes  playing  on  the 
syrinx. 

Panacea  (Uavwuta),  i.  *.,  "  the  all-healing," 
a  daughter  of  JSsculapius,  who  had  a  temple  at 
Oropua. 

Pakacbjucds  Moms  (to  TlavaxtUaor  opofX  » 
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mountain  ii  Achaia,  six  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  high,  immediately  behind  Patrae. 

Panacra  (Havaxpa),  a  mountain  in  Crete,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Ida. 

Pakactdk  (UdvaKTov),  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  originally  belonged  to 
Bceotia,  and,  after  being  a  frequent  object  of 
contention  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians, at  length  became  permanently  annexed  to 
Attica. 

Panands  (Uavtuvcc),  a  distinguished  Atheni- 
an painter,  who  flourished  B.C.  448.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
decorating  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  at  Olym- 
pia.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  series  of 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Fa- 
cile at  Athens. 

[Panjetids  (naval™*).  1.  Tyrant  of  Leon- 
tini.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  himself  to 
power  in  that  way  in  Sicily. — 3.  A  native  of 
Tenos,  commanded  a  vessel  of  the  Tenians  in 
the  armament  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  ap- 
parently by  compulsion,  for,  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  Panetius  with  bis  vessel  desert- 
ed the  Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks.] 

PanjetIus  (Uavainof),  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
and  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first 
at  Pergamnm  under  the  grammarian  Crates, 
and  subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Antipater 
of  Tarsus.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Lslius  and  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In  B.C.  144  he 
accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he 
undertook  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  al- 
liance with  Rome.  Panaetius  succeeded  Antip- 
ater as  bead  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at 
Athens,  at  all  events  before  111.  The  princi- 
pal work  of  Panaetius  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (irtpJ  rod  /ca&7icovrof ), 
in  three  books,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  bis  work  De  Officii*.  Panaetius 
bad  softened  down  the  harsh  severity  of  the 
older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  op  their  funda- 
mental definitions,  bad  modified  them  so  as  to 
make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

PAH.atToi.fu*,  a  mountain  in  jEtolia,  near 
Thermon,  in  which  town  the  Panatolium  or 
general  assembly  of  the  iEtolians  was  held. 

[Paxasa.     Vid.  Paxcilsa.] 

[Panobjea  (Uayxala),  a  fabled  island  in  the 
Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean,  which  Euhemerus  pre-, 
tended  to  have  discovered,  and  to  have  found 
in  its  capital,  Panara,  a  temple  of  the  Triphyl- 
ian  Jupiter,  containing  a  column  inscribed  with 
the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  {Vid.  Eraiitaairs.)  Virgil  makes  men- 
tion of  Panchea  and  its  turifera  arena,  by  which 
be  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix.] 

Panda,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraci, 
in  the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatic*  (Tac.,  An*., 
xii.,  16). 

Pandarcos  (Har&aptuc),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  had  made,  and  to  have  oar- 
Tied  it  to  Tantalus.  When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  sent 
Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
bock,  Tantalus  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
possession.    The  god,  however,  took  the  ani- 
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mal  by  force,  and  threw  Mount  Sipylos  upon 
Tantalus.  Pandareos  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Sicily,  where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Har- 
mothoe.  The  story  of  Pandareos  derives  more 
interest  from  that  of  his  three  daughters.  Ae- 
don,  the  eldest  of  them,  was  married  to  Zethus, 
the  brother  of  Amphion,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Itylus.  From  envy  of  Amphion, 
wbo  had  many  children,  she  determined  to  mur- 
der one  of  his  sons,  Amaleus,  but  in  the  night 
she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her  nephew,  and 
killed  him.  The  two  other  daughters  of  Pan- 
dareos, Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to  Pan- 
sanias,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  according  ta 
Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Venus  (Aphrodite),  however,  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  Juno  (Hera)  gave  them  beauty 
and  understanding  far  above  other  women.  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  gave  them  dignity,  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  skill  in  the  arts.  When  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the  nup- 
tials for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pawoaro*  (IlavoVuiof).  1.  A  Lyciao,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea 
on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and 
was  said  to  have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo. 
He  was  slain  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Sthenelus.  He  was  afterward  hon- 
ored as  a  hero  at  Pinara  in  Lycia.— 2.  Son  of 
Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of  Bitias,  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  ^Eneas,  and  was  slain  by 
Tumus. 

PandatarU  (now  Vendutene),  a  small  island 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  banished. 

Pandbmos  (Havoigpof),  i.  «.,  "  common  to  aft 
the  people,"  a  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
used  in  a  two-fold  sense :  1.  As  the  goddess  of 
low,  sensual  pleasures,  as  Vtnut  vulgiwga  oi 
popularit,  in  opposition  to  Venus  Urania,  or  the 
heavenly  Venus  (Aphrodite).  2.  As  the  goddess 
uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  into  one 
social  or  political  body.  Under  the  latter  view 
she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  Pei- 
tho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the  time 
when  he  united  the  scattered  townships  into  one 
great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

Pandioit  (IlaviUiv).  1. 1.  King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonius  by  the  Naiad  Pasitbea,  was 
married  to  Zeuxippe,  by  wham  he  became  the 
father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins 
Erecbtheus  and  Butes.  In  a  war  against  Lab- 
dacus,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus 
of  Daulis  in  Phocis  for  assistance,  and  after- 
ward rewarded  him  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
Procne  in  marriage.  Vid.  Tubus.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  Bacohus  (Dionysus)  and  Ceres 
(Demeter)  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica.— 
2.  II.  King  of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrops  andMetia- 
dusa.  Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Me- 
tionide,  he  fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married 
Pylia,  the  daughter  of  King  Pylas.  When  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  murder,  migrated 
into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion  obtained  the  gov* 
eminent  of  Megara.    He  became  the  father  of 
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jEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycos,  and  a  nataral  son, 
CEneus,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Sciron.  After  his  death  bis  four  sons,  called 
the  Pandiomda.  {XlavSiovidai),  returned  from  Me- 
gara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionids. 
^Egeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  Nisus  Megaris,  and  Pallas  the 
southern  coast. — [3.  A  Greek  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  a.  companion  of  Teucer.] 

[Pandocos  (XiavdoKOi),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Ajax  before  Troy.] 

Pandora  (Tlavdupa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  revenge, 
caused  Vulcan  (Hepbsstus)  to  make  a  woman 
out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and  beauty 
should  bring  misery  upon  the  human  race.  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite)  adorned  her  with  beauty ;  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or 
All-gifted,  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her 
some  power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin 
of  man.  Mercury  (Hermes)  took  her  to  Epi- 
metheus,  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Prometheus,  that  he  should 
not  receive  any  gifts  from  Jupiter  (Zeus.)  In 
the  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a  closed  jar,  which 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But  the  curi- 
osity of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  know  its  contents ;  and  when  she  open- 
ed the  lid,  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers 
relate  that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heav- 
en a  box  (and  not  a  jar)  containing  all  human 
ills,  upon  opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  box  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained all  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would 
have  been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged 
blessings  escaped. 

PANDdslA(Hav(5o<ria).  l.(NowKa*tri),  a  town 
of  Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  River 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cassopsei. — 
8.  (Now  Cattel  Franco  J),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  'frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the 
River  Acheron,  and  also  either  upon  or  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  was  originally  a  residence  of 
native  CEnotrian  chiefs.  It  was  here  that  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  fell,  B.C.  326,  in  accordance  with 
an  oracle. 

PandrSsos  (TlavSpooot),  i.e.,  "the  all-bedew- 
ing" or  "  refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
erops  and  Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Erysichthon, 
Herse,  and  Aglauros.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Thalto,  and  had  a  sanctu- 
ary there  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
Polias. 

Pajibas.     Vid.  Gsiarea,  No.  2. 

Panbom  or  -urn  (Ilavnov,  Havtov,  >.  «.,  Pan'e 
abode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mount- 
ain at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Antilibanus,  out  of  which  the  River  Jordan  takes 
its  rise,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Paneas  or 
Csesarea  Philippi.  The  mountain,  in  whose 
southern  side  the  cave  is,  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  the  surrounding  district  was  called 
Paneas. 

Pangjsuh  orPAKG.Eug  (Xlayyatov,  Hayyaiof. 
now  Pangea),  a  celebrated  range  of  mo  ntains 
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in  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philippi, 
with  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  with  splendid 
roses. 

Panhkllkhius  (naveAX^viof),  t-  «.,  the  god 
worshipped  by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by 
^Eacus,  when  he  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine.  In  -rEgina  there  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Panhellenius,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  JEacm ;  and  a 
festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

PanionIum.  Vid.  Mycalb  ;  and  Diet,  of  AnL, 
*.  v.  Panionia. 

Panic*  (Havtov).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  Heraclea. — [8.  Vid.  Panic*.] 

Pannonia,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  west  from  Noricum 
by  the  Mons  Cetius,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by 
the  Alpes  Julie,  on  the  south  from  Illyria  by  the 
Savus,  on  the  east  from  Dacia  by  the  Dannbe, 
and  on  the  north  from  Germany  by  the  same 
river.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  whole 
of  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
Slavonia,  and  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Bonaa. 
The  mountains  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
country,  on  the  borders  of  Illyria,  Italy,  and 
Noricum,  belonged  to  tbo  Alps,  and  are  there- 
fore called-  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpea 
Pannonicse,  of  which  the  separate  names  are 
Ocra,  Carvancas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albam 
Montes.  The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  be- 
sides the  Danube,  were  the  Dravus  (now  Drave), 
Savus  (now  Save),  and  Arrabo  (now  Raab),  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube.  The  Panno- 
nians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called  Psonians 
by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of  IHyrian 
origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but  are 
described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel,  faith- 
less, and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  lllyrians  (B.C.  35),  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly 
afterward  subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.  In 
A.D.  7  the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians 
and  the  other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  and  were  with  difficulty  conquered  by 
Tiberius,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  last- 
ed three  years  (A.D.  7-9).  It  was  after  the 
termination  of  this  war  that  Pannonia  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  garrisoned  by  several  Ro- 
man legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of  these 
troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (A.D.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From 
this  time  to  the  ena  of  the  empire  Pannonia 
always  contained  a  large  number  of  Roman 
troops,  on  account  of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi 
and  other  powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find 
at  a  later  time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular 
quarters  of  seven  legions.  In  consequence  of 
this  large  number  oftroops  always  stationed  in 
the  country,  several  towns  were  founded  and 
numerous  fortresses  were  erected  along  the 
Danube.  Pannonia  originally  formed  only  one 
province,  but  was  soon  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, called  Pannonia  Superior  and  Pannonia 
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hfcricr.  These  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  River 
Arrabo  south  as  far  as  the  Sarus,  the  country 
vest  of  this  line  being  P.  Superior,  and  the  part 
east  P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was 
governed  by  a  separate  propraetor;  bat  they 
were  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  plural  under 
the  Dame  of  Pannonia.  In  the  fourth  century, 
the  part  of  P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dravus  was  formed  into  a 
separate  province  by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Valeria  in  honor  of  his  wife.  But  as 
P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost  a  great  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, Constantino  added  to  it  a  portion  of  P. 
Superior,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savus.  P.  Superior  was 
now  called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  P.  Inferior 
Pamonia,  Secunda;  and  all  three  Pannonian 
provinces  (together  with  the  two  Noric  prov- 
inces and  Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  six  Illyrian 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empire.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Huns.  After  the  death  of 
Attila  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  subsequently  into  those  of  the  Lan- 
gobards. 

Paxompilsus  (Jlavofifaioc),  i.  «.,  the  author 
of  all  signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  who  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont 
between  Capes  Rhceteum  and  Sigeum. 

PInope  (iiavlir?),  a  nymph  of  the  sea,  daugh- 
ter of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

[Panopes,  one  of  the  followers  of  JSneas  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy,  distinguished  at  the  funeral 
games  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  Ancbi- 
tes.] 

Paxopkus  (Davomve),  son  of  Pbocus  and  As- 
leropea,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Taphians  or  Teleboans,  and 
took  an  oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the 
booty ;  but,  having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  pun- 
ished by  hia  son  Epeus  becoming  unwarlike. 
He  is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian 
hunters. 

Panopecs  (Havonevc,  Horn.),  PlNOPEiE  (Xlavo- 
riai),  or  PanSpe  (Uavom/,  Thne. ;  ethnic  ITavo- 
reit,  now  Agio  Vlati),  an  ancient  town  in  Pho- 
cis,  on  the  Cephisus,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Bffiotia,  twenty  stadia  west  of  Chssronea,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Panopeus,  son  of  Pho- 
cus. 

[Panopioh  Urbihius,  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  was  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  one  of  his  slaves,  who  exchanged 
dresses  with  his  master,  dismissed  him  by  the 
back  door  as  the  soldiers  were  entering  the  villa, 
then  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Panopion,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  killed  for  his  master.] 

Pahopolis.     Vid.  Chewis. 

Pamoptes.     Vid.  Aeous. 

Pahoemos  (Yldvopfut),  that  is,  "All-Port," or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral harbors.  1 .  (UavoptUrrK,  Panormlta,  Panor- 
mitanus :  now  Palermo),  an  important  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Orethus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  at  a  later  time  received  its  Greek 
name  from  its  excellent  harbor.  From  the  Phoe- 
nicians it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long 
time,  and  who  made  it  one  of  the  chief  stations 
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for  their  fleet.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  la 
the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  254,  and  was  subse- 
quently made  a  Roman  colony. — 2.  (Now  Porto 
Rapkti),  the  principal  harbor  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasiae,  and  op 
posite  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea. — 3. 
(Now  Tekieh),  a  harbor  in  Achaia,  fifteen  stadia 
east  of  the  promontory  Rhium.— 4.  A  harbor  in 
Epirus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Acroceraunian 
rocks — 5.  (Ruins  near  Mylopotamo),  a  town  and 
harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete. — 6.  The 
outer  harbor  of  Ephesus,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Cayster.     Vid.  p.  282 ,  a. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibios,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  piebs  B.C.  51,  and 
was  appointed  by  Cesar  in  46  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Bru- 
tus. Ca»ar  subsequently  nominated  him  and 
Hirtius  consuls  for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in 
that  year  along  with  Hirtius,  and  fell  before 
Mutina  in  the  month  of  April.  The  details  are 
given  under  Hirtius. 

Pantacyas,  PantaoIas,  or  Pantagies  (IIov- 
Taxiae :  now  Fiume  di  Porcari),  a  small  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  Syracuse. 

[Pant.*nus  {Udvraivof),  the  teacher  of  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandrea,  and  master  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  that  city  about  A.D.  181 :  in 
philosophy  be  had  been  in  the  Stoic  school,  and 
had  adopted  their  principles,  and  hence  was 
designated  the  Stoic.  He  was  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning  and  piety,  to  conduct  a 
missionary  enterprise  to  India.] 

Pantaleon  (UavTa?Juv).  1.  Son  of  Ompha- 
lion,  king  or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period 
of  the  thirty-fourth  Olympiad  (B.C.  644),  as- 
sembled an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Olympia,  and  assumed  by  force  the 
sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The 
Eleans,  on  this  account,  would  not  reckon  this 
as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads.  Pantaleon 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war. — [2.  A  son  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  an  Ionian  woman.  His  claim  to  the 
throne  in  preference  to  his  brother  Cross  us  was 
put  forward  by  bis  partisans  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alyattes,  but  that  monarch  decided  in  favor 
of  Croesus. — 3.  A  Macedonian  of  Pydna,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  who  was 
appointed  by  him  governor  of  Memphis.] 

Panthea.     Vid.  Abradatas. 

Pantheon  (Udvdeiov),  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  nsed  as  a  Christian  church.  It  is 
in  a  circular  form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
contains  a  noble  Corinthian  portico  of  sixteen 
pillars.  In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the 
Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  was  built 
by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  27, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  portico  still  testifies. 
All  the  ancient  authors  call  it  a  temple,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an 
entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name  is 
commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to 
be  sacred  to  all  the  gods ;  but  Dion  Cassias 
expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was 
erected  by  Augustus  in  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  that  of  Augustus  in  the  pronaos.    ft 
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was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
ns, A.D.  202.  Between  608  and  610  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  Christian  church  by  the  pope 
Boniface  IV.,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror Phocas.  In  65S  the  plates  of  gilded  bronze 
that  covered  the  roof  were  carried  to  Constan- 
tinople by  command  of  Constans  II.  The  Pan- 
theon is  the  largest  circular  building  of  anti- 
quity ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  the  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  The  portico  is 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  wide,  and  the  col- 
umns forty-seven  feet  high. 

[Pantbosdas  (Tlavdoldas),  a  Spartan,  sent  out 
by  the  ephors  in  B.C.  403  against  Clearchus, 
who  had  gone  to  Byzantium  against  orders. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  in  377  against  Pelopidas, 
near  Tanagra.] 

PanthSus,  contr.  Pan-thus  ( IldvSoot,  Udvdovf), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis, 
and  father  of  Euphorbus,  Polydamas,  and  Hy- 
perenor.  Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polyda- 
mas are  called  ParUkoidu.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
to  have  been  carried  to  Troy  by  Antenor  on 
account  of  his  beauty.  He  continued  to  be  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by  Virgil  (JEn., 
•x,  319)  Otkryadti,  or  son  of  Othryaa. 

[Pantiai  {HavTlat),  of  Chios,  a  statuary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil  of  Sostra- 
tus,  who  was  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of 
disciples  from  Aristocles  of  Cydonia.] 

Pahticapjbcit  (UavTiKmraiov :  navraamwdf, 
TlavTiicairaitvc,  IlavnKamdrw  :  now  Kerttek),  a 
town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  was  situated 
on  a  bill  twenty  stadia  in  circumference  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  the  town  of 
Pbanagoria  in  Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  River  Panticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  about  B.C.  541,  and  from  its  position 
and  excellent  harbor  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  Bosporus.  Justinian 
caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  new  walls. 

Pahticapbs  (UavnK(imi(),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises 
in  a  lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylea, 
and  falls  into  the  Borystbenes.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  modern  Somara,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Panyaiis  (Ilaviiaffjf)-  1-  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  and  a  relation 
of  the  historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle. 
Panyasis  began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  489, 
continued  in  reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnas- 
sus, about  4S7.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
poems  of  Panyasis  was  his  Heraclea  or  Hera- 
cleat,  which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
books  and  nine  thousand  verses.  Another  poem 
of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Ionict,  ('luvixay, 
•ndjpontained  seven  thousand  verses  ;  it  relat- 
ed the  history  of  Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic 
colonies.  In  later  times  the  works  of  Panyasis 
were  extensively  read  and  much  admired  ;  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  Pisander,  and  Antimachus,  as  one 
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of  the  five  principal  epie  poets.  [The  lrat- 
menu  are  collected  by  Tzschirner,  Panyasida 
Fragments,  &c.,  Breslau,  1842 ;  and  by  Dok- 
ner,  at  the  end  of  Epici  Grasci  Minorca,  in  Di- 
dot's  Bibliotheca  Grteca.]--2.  A  philosopher, 
also  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  who  wrote  two 
books  "  On  Dreams"  (Utpl  bvtlpar),  was  per 
haps  a  grandson  of  the  poet. 

[Panyasus  {Uavwtaaof :  now  Spirnazxa),  a 
river  of  Illyris  Graeca,  which  empties,  south  of 
Dyrrachium,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.] 

PaphlaoSrIa  (HapXayovla :  Ila^Xaycm,  pL 
-6ve(,  PapbUgo),  a  district  on  the  northern  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  west 
and  Pontus  on  the  east,  being  separated  from 
the  former  by  the  River  Partnenius,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  Halys ;  on  the  south  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  chain  of  Mount  Olympus  (accord- 
ing to  others  by  Olgassys)  from  Phrygia  in  the 
earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia  afterward ;  and 
on  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Euxine.  These 
boundaries,  however,  are  not  always  exactly 
observed.  Xenophon  brings  the  Paphlagonians 
as  far  east  as  Themiscyra  and  the  Jaaonian 
promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The  Ar- 
gonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagoo,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylasmeses 
leads  the  Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, from  the  land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the 
River  Partnenius,  a  region  famed  for  its  mules ; 
and  from  this  Pylasmenes  the  later  princes  of 
Paphlagonia  claimed  their  descent,  and  the 
country  itself  was  sometimes  called  Pti.jbms- 
nia.  Herodotus  twice  mentions  the  Halys  at 
the  boundary  between  the  Paphlagonians  and 
the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ;  bat  we  learn  also 
from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (». «.,  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Ara- 
biao),  and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and 
their  customs,  from  their  Thracian  neighbors 
on  the  west.  They  were  good  soldiers,  espe- 
cially as  cavalry,  but  uncivilized  and  supersti- 
tious. The  country  bad  also  other  inhabitants, 
probably  of  a  different  race,  namely,  the  Heneti 
and  the  Caucones ;  and  Greek  settlements  were 
established  on  the  coast  at  an  early  period.  The 
Paphlagonians  were  first  subdued  by  Crcesua. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  they  belonged  to  the 
third  satrapy,  but  their  satraps  made  themselves 
independent,  and  assumed  the  regal  title,  main- 
taining themselves  in  this  position  (with  a  brief 
interruption,  during  which  Paphlagonia  was  sub- 
ject to  Eumenes)  until  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  Mithradates,  who  added  the  eastern  part 
of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over  the  west- 
ern part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  bis  son  Pylemenes.  After  the  fall 
of  Mithradates  the  Romans  added  the  north  of 
Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia,  and 
the  interior  was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as 
tributaries  to  Rome;  but,  the  race  of  these 
princes  becoming  soon  extinct,  the  whole  of 
Paphlagonia  was  made  Roman,  and  Augustus 
made  it  a  part  of  the  province  of  Galatia.  It 
was  made  a  separate  province  under  Constan- 
tino ;  but  the  eastern  part,  from  Sinope  to  the 
Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the  name 
of  Hellespontus.    Paphlagonia  was  a  mountain- 
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oos  country,  being  intersected  from  west  to 
east  by  three  chains  of  the  Olympus  system, 
namely,  the  Olympus  itself  on  the  southern  bor- 
der, Olgassys  in  the  centre,  and  a  minor  chain 
with  no  specific  name  nearer  to  the  coast.  The 
belt  of  land  between  this  last  chain  and  the  sea 
was  rery  fertile,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Amas- 
tris  and  Sinope  brought  a  considerable  com- 
merce to  its  shore ;  but  the  inland  parts  were 
chiefly  covered  with  native  forests,  which  were 
celebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  The  country 
was  famed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and  in 
some  parts  there  were  extensive  sheep-walks  ; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  was  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts, the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  specified  here. 

Paphos  {Tlafec),  son  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by 
Venus  (Aphrodite).  From  him  the  town  of 
Paphus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and 
Pygmalion  himself  is  called  the  Paphian  hero. 
(Ov.,  Met.,  x.,  290.) 

Paphus  (Ilo^of :  Ilttytof),  the  name  of  two 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
each  other,  and  called  respectively  "Old  Pa- 
pons*' (Jlakalira+oc)  and  '» New  Paphos"  (Ild- 
foc  via).  Old  Paphos  was  situated  near  the 
promontory  Zephyrium,  on  the  River  Bocarus, 
ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  where  it  bad  a  good 
harbor ;  while  New  Paphos  lay  more  inland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  sixty  stadia  from 
the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her  birth 
among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  frequently 
called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest  of 
which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superintend* 
ence  over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There 
were  two  legends  respecting  the  foundation  of 
Paphos,  one  describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras 
as  its  founder,  and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Ag- 
apenor  on  his  return  from  Troy.  These  state- 
ments are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that 
Cinyras  was  the  founder  of  Old  Paphos  and 
Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old  Paphos, 
and  that  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ;  but  an  Arcadian 
colony  can  not  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  Old 
Paphos  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of 
>  the  emperor,  and  called  Augusta.  Under*  the 
Romans  New  Paphos  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  island  was  di- 
vided. Old  Paphos  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Kukla  or  Komiklia,  and  New  Paphos  to  the  mod- 
ern Baffa. 

PapUs  (n<nr/ar),  an  early  Christian  writer, 
.said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.    He  taught 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that 
there  will  be,  for  one  thousand  years  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  earth.  Only  fragments  of  his  works  are 
extant. 

Papikianos,  jEmlics,  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  prtefectus  prsetorio  under  the  Em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Britain.  The  emperor  died  at  York  A.D.  21 1, 
and  is  said  to  have  commended  bis  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  the  care  of  Papinian. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Caracalla  dismissed 
Papinian  from  his  office,  and  shortly  afterward 
put  him  to  death.  There  are  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  excerpts  from  Papinian's  works  in 
the  Digest.  These  excerpts  are  from  the  thirty- 
seven  books  of  Quastiones,  a  work  arranged  ac- 
cording, to  the  order  of  the  Edict,  the  nineteen 
books  ofResponsa,  the  two  books  of  Definitional, 
the  two  books  De  Adulteriis,  a  single  book  De 
Adultcriis,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  office  of  cdile  both  at 
Rome  and  in  other  towns.  -  No  Roman  jurist 
had  a  higher  reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is 
his  reputation  unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  be- 
cause of  the  high  station  that  he  filled,  his  pene- 
tration, and  his  knowledge,  that  he  left  an  im- 
perishable name  -,  his  excellent  understanding, 
guided  by  integrity  of  purpose,  has  made  him  thu 
model  of  a  true  lawyer. 

Papinius  StatTob.     Vid.  Statics. 

PapikIa  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Papirii  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  Crassus,  Cursor,  Maso,  and  Mugillanus ;  and 
the  plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Carbo,  Patus, 
and  Turdus.  Of  these  the  families  of  Carbo, 
Cursor,  Maso,  and  Mcsillanvs  alone  require 
mention. 

Papirian^  Fossa,  a  village  in  Etruria,  on  the 
Via  ./Emilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

PapirIob,  C.  or  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  supposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regis),  which  was  called 
Jut  Papirianum  or  Civile  Papirianum.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Paphj8  Mdtilos.     Vid.  Motilds. 

Pappua  (flairirova),  a  lofty  rugged  mountain 
on  the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Thammes  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the 
mountain  abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the 
city  of  Melitene,  to  which  Diodorus  Sioulus 
refers  (xx.,  68),  but  without  mentioning  its 
name. 

Pappus  (Hamrof),  of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  (A  D.  878-396).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mathematical  Col- 
lections (HafhiuaTiKibv  awiayuryav  fliSXta).  This 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of 
the  last  six  of  eight  books.  Only  portions  of 
these  books  have  been  published  in  Greek. 
There  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus :  the 
first  by  Commandinus,  Pisauri,  1588  ;  and  the 
second  by  Manolessius,  Bononis,  1660. 

Papbemis  (Bdirpriiuc ),  a  city  of  Lower  Igypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremites,  and  sacred  to 
the  Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Mars  (Ares).  It  is  only  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Chols 
of  later  times. 
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'  Paws,  jEmTiTos.  1.  M.,  dictator  B.C.  381.— 
*.  Q.,  twice  consul,  282  and  278,  and  censor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship be  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 
—3.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with 
C.  Flaminius. 

ParacheloItib  (IlapajeAufrjf),  the  name  of 
the  plain  in  Acarnania  and  ^Etolia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that 
river  flows. 

PA.HACHoimtLkB(tlttpaxod8pac,TaUapaxou0pa: 
now  Mountain*  of  Lourislan),  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundary 
between  Susiana  and  Media.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  an  eastern  branch  of  the  chain,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Parthia  and  the 
desert  of  Carmania.  Strabo  places  it  too  far 
north. 

Parjbtackhe  (JlapaiTaKTjvij :  Xlapairaitai,  Tla- 
pairaitnvol,  PartetScae,  Parataceni),  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire, is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  sig- 
nifying mountainous.  1.  The  best  known  of 
those  districts  was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Persis,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Median 
origin,  who  are  mentioned  several  times  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  bis  successors. — 
2.  A  district  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 
— 3.  A  district  between  Aracbosia  and  Drangi- 
ana,  also  called  Sacastana,  from  its  inhabitants, 
the  Scythian  Sacas. 

PaR/etSnTcm  or  Ammonia  (TLapatrdviov,  ii  'A/t- 
l»ovia :  now  El-Barelon  or  Marsa-Labeit),  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
longed to  Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but 
politically  to  Egypt,  namely,  to  the  Nomos  Libya : 
nence  this  city  on  the  west  and  Pelusium  on 
-  the  east  are  called  "  cornuaJSgypti."  It  stood 
near  the  Promontory  Artos  or  Pytbis  (now  Ras- 
el-Hazeit),  and  was  reckoned  two  hundred  Ro- 
man miles  west  of  Alexandres,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  nine 
hundred  stadia  (all  too  small)  east  of  the  Cata- 
bathmoa  Major,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
stadia  north  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (now 
Sneak),  which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by 
the  way  of  Parstonium.  The  city  was  forty 
stadia  in  circuit.  It  was  an  important  sea-port, 
•  strong  fortress,  and  a  renowned  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Isis.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian, 
and  continued  a  place  of  some  consequence  till 
its  complete  destruction  by  the  late  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1820. 

Paragon  Sinus  (Tlapayuv  koXkoc :  now  Gulf 
of  Oman),  a  gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach 
of  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of 
Beloochittan  and  Persia,  outside  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ParalIa  (Tlapaixa),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  ex- 
tending upward  as  far  as  Hals  Axonides  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Prasis  on  the  eastern  coast. 
The  inhabitants  of  thisdiatrict,  the  Para/it(riapd- 
Xtot),  were  one  of  the  three  political  parties  into 
which  Attica  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  other  two  being  the  lhacrn  ( Aid/tpwi), 
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er  Highlanders,  and  the  Pediasii  (Utiiaaut),  of 
inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

Paralds  (Tlapaioc ),  the  younger  of  the  two 
legitimate  sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother 
Xanthippus  were  educated  by  their  father  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have 
been  of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  any  thing 
but  compensated  by  worth  of  character,  though 
Paralus  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell 
victims  to  the  plague,  B.C.  429. 

ParapotImii  or  U  (Ylapairorifuot,  -aftla :  now 
Belissi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  steep  bill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Cephisus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It 
was  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  being  only 
forty  stadia  from  Chasronea,  and  sixty  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  It  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Horaer(7/.,  ii.,  522).  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes, 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  was  destroyed  a  second  time 
in  the  Sacred  war. 

ParasopIa  (Uapaauirla),  a  district  in  the  soath 
of  Boeotia  on  both  banks  of  the  .ADsopus,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  ParasbjUi  (Uapa- 
auirtot). 

[Parasopia*  (Uapaouiri&c),  a  city  ofThessaly, 
in  the  district  (Ettea.] 

Parcs.     Vid.  MOIR4E. 

ParentTov  (now  Parenzo),  a  town  in  Istria, 
with  a  good  harbor,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens, 
but  not  a  Roman  colony,  thirty-one  miles  from 
Pola. 

Paris  (Hapic).  also  called  Alixandkk  CA>Uf- 
avdpof),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba. Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  fire-brand,  the  flames  of 
which  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  was  given  to 
a  shepherd,  who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mount 
Ida.  After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  the  shepherd, 
on  returning  to  Mount  Ida,  found  the  child  still 
alive,  and  fed  by  a  she-bear.  Thereupon  be  car- 
ried the  boy  home,  and  brought  him  up  along 
with  his  own  child,  and  called  him  Paris.  When 
Paris  had  grown  up,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  defender  of  the  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, and  hence  received  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der, t. «.,  the  defender  of  men.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  bis  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  now  married 
CEnone,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren, 
by  whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  fit 
ther  of  Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated 
event  in  the  life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of 
Helen.  This  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way : 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  sol- 
emnized their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  Erie,  oi 
Strife.  Enraged  at  her  exclusion,  the  goddess 
threw  a  golden  apple  among  the  guests,  with 
the  inscription,  "To  the  fairest"  Thereupon 
Junb  (Hera),  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to 
take  the  goddesses  to  Mount  Gargarns,  a  portion 
of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  was 
there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to  decide 
the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Juno  (Hera)  promised  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and  great  riches.  Mi 
nerva  (Athena)  great  glory  and  renown  in  war 
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»nd  Venus  (Aphrodite)  the  fairest  of  women  for 
his  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favor  of  Venus 
(Aphredite),  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple. 
This  judgment  called  forth  in  Juno  (Hera)  and 
Minerva  (Athena)  fierce  hatred  against  Troy. 
Under  the  protection  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  Paris 
now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  the  palace  qf  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account,  Helen  followed  her  se- 
ducer willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  while  Menelaus  was  absent  in 
Crete.  Others  relate  that  the  goddess  deceived 
Helen  by  giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of 
Menelaus ;  and  others,  again,  say  that  Helen 
was  carried  off  by  Paris  by  force,  either  during 
a  festival  or  during  the  chase.  On  his  return 
to  Troy,  Paris  passed  through  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  at  length  arrived  at  Troy  with  Helen 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  treacherously 
taken  from  the  hospitable  house  of  Menelaus. 
In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  accounts  again  dif- 
fer ;  for,  according  to  some,  Paris  and  Helen 
reached  Troy  three  days  after  their  departure ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen 
did  not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Juno  (Hera)  allowed  only  a  phantom  resemblidg 
her  to  accompany  Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real 
Helen  was  carried  to  Proteus  in  Egypt,  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  was  fetched  by  Mene- 
laus. The  abduction  of  Helen  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Mene- 
laus she  had  been  wooed  by  the  noblest  chiefs 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  suitors  now 
resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  sailed 
against  Troy.  Vid.  Agamemnon  Homer  de- 
scribes Paris  as  a  handsome  man,  fond  of  the 
female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fonght  with 
Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one 
of  his  arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of 
the  Thymbrtean  Apollo.  Vid.  Achilles.  On 
the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by 
Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then 
returned  to  his  long-abandoned  wife  CEnone. 
But  she,  remembering  the  wrongs  she  had  suf- 
fered, or,  according  to  others,  being  prevented 
by  her  lather,  refused  to  heal  the  wound.  He 
then  went  back  to  Troy  and  died.  CEnone 
quickly  repented,  and  hastened  after  him  with 
remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in  her  grief 
bung  herself.  According  to  others,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of  Paris 
was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard, 
with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an 
apple  in  his  band,  in  the  act  of  presenting  it  to 
Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Pius,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  panto- 
mimes. I.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favorite.  He  was  originally  a  slave  of 
Domitia,  the  aunt  of  the  emperor,  and  he  pur- 
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chased  his  freedom  by  paying  he.  a  laige  son 
of  money.  Paris  was  afterward  declared,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  to  have  been  free-born 
(ingenuut),  and  Domitia  was  compelled  to  re- 
store to  him  the  sum  which  she  bad  received 
for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted  to  be- 
come a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.— 2.  The  younger  Paris,  and 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
with  whom  he  was  also  a  great  favorite.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  because  be  had 
an  intrigue  with  Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. 

PabisIi.     Vid.  Lbtetia  Pabisiobum. 

Pabiom  (to  Uapiov :  Uaptavd;,  Hapitivdf,  Jla- 
ptavevf :  ruins  at  Kemer),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Troad,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  between  Larapsacus  and  Priapus,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  mingled  with 
natives  of  Paros  and  Erythre,  and  became  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  having  a  better  harbor  than 
that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made 
a  Roman-colony,  by  the  name  of  Colonia  Pari- 
ana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Cupid  (Eros),  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  Apollo.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  9  napiavrj. 

Pasha  (Parmensis :  now  Parma),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  same  and  on  the  Via  yEmilia,  between 
Placentia  and  Mutina,  was  originally  a  town  of 
the  Boii,  but  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C 
183,  along  with  Mutina,  and  from  that  time  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
suffered  some  injury  in  the  civil  war  after  Ce- 
sar's death,  but  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Augustus,  and  received  the  name  of  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  was  for  a  time  called  Chrytopolis,  or 
the  "Gold-City,"  but  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  The  country  around  Parma  was 
originally  marshy ;  but  the  marshes  were  drain- 
ed by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted  into 
fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  particu- 
larly good. 

Parhkhides  (Uapfuvldin),  a  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathensa, 
accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that 
time  was  quite  young.  Supposing  Socrates  to 
have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  we  may  place  tbe  visit  of  Parmenides 
to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently  his 
birth  in  513.    Parmenides  was  regarded  with 

?;reat  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  his 
ellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that 
every  year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  the  laws  which  he  had  enact- 
ed for  them.  The  philosophical  opinions  of 
Parmenides  were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem, 
in  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Nature,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain.  In  this  poem  he 
maintained  that  tbe  phenomena  of  sense  were 
delusive,  and  that  it  was  only  by  mental  ab- 
straction that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  eea- 
tinuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.    But  although 
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be  believed  the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  de- 
lusive, nevertheless  he  adopted  two  elements, 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is 
by  Karsten,  in  Philotopkorum  Grate.  Veterum 
Opcr.  Rcliquia,  Amstelod.,  1835. 

ParminIon  (Uapiievtuv).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  more  than  one  general,  and  that  was 
Parmenioo.  In  Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia, 
Parmenion  was  regarded  as  second  in  command. 
At  the  three  great  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus, 
and  Arbela,  while  the  king  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  Parmenion  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  left,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Alexander 
appears  to  have  been  unbounded,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  the  most  attached  of  the 
king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (B.C.  830)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt  when  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt 
of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary 
sacrifice  to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son, 
he  caused  his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in 
Media  before  he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
son's  death.  The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  darkest  stains  upon  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander. It  is  questionable  whether  even  Philo- 
tas was  really  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parmenion  had 
no  connection  with  it.  —  2.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included 
in  the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  time  of  Augustus. 

[Pabmehhous  (RapiuvLaitoe),  a  grammarian 
and  commentator,  of  whose  writings  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.] 

[Parmenon  (Tlapptvav),  of  Byzantium,  a  cho- 
liambic  poet,  a  few  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus  and  the  scholiasts :  these 
fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Choliambica 
Poetu  Ormcorum,  Berol.,  1846.] 

[Parxvs  (Oapmt),  daughter  of  Smerdis,  the 
■on  of  Cyrus.  She  became  the  wife  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ariornardos.] 

Parnassus  (Uapvaeadc,  TLapvaadf,  Ion.  IIoo- 
vipnSf),  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  (Eta 
and  Corax  southeast  through  Doris  and  Phocis, 
and  under  the  name  of  Cirphit  (Klp+cc)  term- 
inates at  the  Corinthian  Gulf  between  Cirrha 
and  Anticyra.  But  in  its  narrower  sense,  Par- 
nassus indicates  the  highest  part  of  die  range  a 
few  miles  north  of  Delphi.  Its  two  highest 
summits  were  called  TithorSa  (TUhpfa :  now 
Velitza),  and  Lycorea  {Av/t&peta :  now  Liakura), 
the  former  being  northwest  and  the  latter  north- 
east of  Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  is  fre- 
quently described  by  the  poets  as  double-headed. 
Immediately  above  Delphi  the  mountain  forma 
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a  semicircular  range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  town  was  built.  These  rocks 
were  called  Phadriada  (Gaiipiaiet),  or  the  "  Re- 
splendent," from  their  facing  the  sooth,  and 
thus  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  The  sides 
of  Parnassus  were  well  wooded :  at  its  foot 
grew  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive-trees,  and  higher 
up,  firs ;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  oaves,  glens,  and  romantic 
ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  inspiring 
source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mount  Lyeorea 
was  the  Corycian  cave,  from. which  the  Moses 
are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs. 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Castalian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  two  cliffs, 
called  Nauplia  and  Hyampli*.  These  cliffs  are 
frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of 
Parnassus,  though  they  are  in  reality  only  small 
peaks  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  mount- 
ain also  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and 
on  one  of  its  summits  the  Thyades  held  their 
Bacchic  revels.  Between  Parnassus  Proper 
and  Mount  Cirphis  was  the  valley  of  the  Plia- 
tus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran  from 
Delphi  to  Daulis  and  Stiris ;  and  at  the  point 
where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  two  places 
(called  oxurrij),  CEdipus  slew  his  father  Lsius, 
— 8.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Cappadocia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  Patch*  Dagky, 
probably  on  the  River  Halys,  and  on  the  road 
between  Ancyra  and  Arcbelais. 

PARitis  (UipvrK,  gen.  Uapvti$or :  now  Ozi* 
ot  Nozta),  a  mountain  in  the  northeast  of  At- 
tica, in  some  parts  as  high  as  four  thousand 
feet,  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Cithsron, 
from  which  it  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
coast  at  Rhamnus.  It  was  well  wooded,  abound- 
ed in  game,  end  on  its  lower  slopes  produced 
excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Bceotia  and  Attica  ;  and  the  pass 
through  it  between  these  two  countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  for- 
tified by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
Parnethius,  and  there  were  likewise  altars  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Semaleos  and  Jupiter(Zeus)  Om- 
brius  or  Apemius. 

Pabnon  (Hopvuv :  now  Malevo),  a  mountain 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Lacooia 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

PaiofamisIdjb  (Hapoiraiuoadat)  or  Pakopa- 
*i»h,  the  collective  name  of  several  commu- 
nities dwelling  in  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Paropamisus  (•&  next  article),  and  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabited,  which  was  not  known  by 
any  other  name.  It  was  divided  on  the  north 
from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus ;  on  the  west 
from  Aria,  and  on  the  south  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries ;  and 
on  the  east  from  India  by  the  River  Indus, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  eastern  part  of  Af~ 
gkanittan  and  the  strip  of  the  Punjab  west  of 
the  Indus.  Under  the  Persian  empire  it  was 
the  nortbeastemmost  district  of  Ariana.  It 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  when  be  passed 
through  it  on  his  march  to  India ;  bat  the  peo- 
ple soon  regained  their  independence,  thongh 
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parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included 
hi  the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Bactrian 
kingdoms.    It  is  a  ragged  mountain  region,  in- 
tersected by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.    In 
the  north  the  climate  is  so  severe  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers,  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers,  the  snow  almost  buries  the 
booses ;  but  in  the  south  the  valleys  of  the  low- 
er mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia.    In  its  north  was  the 
considerable  river  Cophes  or  Cophen  (now  Co- 
boot),  flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  trib- 
utary, Cbo&s,  Chocs,  or  Choaspbs  (No.  2).   The 
particular  tribes,  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Paropamisads,  were  the  Cabolita  (Ko- 
tcAlTtu)  in  the  north,  whose  name  and  position 
point  to  Cabool,  the  Parsii  (Uapaioi)  in  the  south- 
west, the  Ambautae  (Ap&iOrai)  in  the  east,  on 
the  River  Choas,  the  Parsuetse  (JlapavijTai)  on 
the  south,  and  the  'KpujTofvXoi,  probably  a  dom- 
inant tribe  of  a  different  race,  on  the  west.    At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  oonquestthe  people 
were  little  civilized,  but  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
The  chief  cities  were  Ortospana  and  Alexan- 
dres, the  latter  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pabopawsus  (Uapoxd/uooc,  and  several  other 
forma,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  XLapoira- 
woo? :  now  Hindoo-Kooth),  a  word  no  doubt  de- 
rived, as  many  other  words  beginning  like  it, 
from  the  Old  Persian  parti,  a  mountain,  is  the 
name  of  a  part  of  the  great  mountain-chain 
which  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  southern  portion  of  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  central  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
TMbet.     It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of 
Ana-Taurus.    The  name  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  chain  between  the  Sariphi  Mount- 
ains (now  Mountains  of  Kohittan)  on  the  west 
and  Mount  Imaus  (now  Himalaya)  on  the  east, 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  River  Margus 
en  the  west  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  east.    They  were  be- 
lieved by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to 
contain  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indos ; 
the  last  statement  beingaan  error  which  natu- 
rally arose  from  confounding  the  cleft  by  which 
the  Indus  breaks  through  the  chain  with  its  un- 
known source.    When  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  these  mountains,  his  followers — regard- 
ing the  achievement  as  equivalent  to  what  a 
Greek  considered  as  the  highest  geographical 
adventure,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
—conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by  simply 
applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  he  had  thus  passed ;  and  then,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was  called 
Caucasus  Indicus,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
Kooth,  and  in  others  also.    The  name  Paro- 
pamisus is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great 
southern  branch  of  this  chain  (now  Soliman 
Mountain*)  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  west,  and  which  is  more  specifically  call- 
ed Pabtbti  or  Pabststje. 

Pabopos  (Paropinua),  a  small  town  in  the  in* 

terior  of  Sicily,  north  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

Parobba  (Hopupfio).     1.  A  town  in  Thrace, 

en  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabit- 
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ants  were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of 
Pliny.— 2.  Or  ParorIi  (Tlapopla),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopolis,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Paroreus,  son  of  Tri- 
colonus,  and  a  grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  took  part  in  the  building  of  Me- 
galopolis. 

PAR6RBAT.se  (Uapapearai),  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minys. 

Paborios.     Vid.  Phryoia. 

Pabos  (ndpof :  Ildpiof :  now Paro),  an  island 
in  the  ^Ggean  Sea,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  was  situated  south  of  Delos  and  west  of 
Naxos,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
channel  five  or  six  miles  wide.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  colonized  by  Cretans,  but 
was  afterward  inhabited  by  Ioniana,  and  be- 
came so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium 
onthePropontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died.  Vid.  Miltiadss.  After  tbe  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  Paros  came  under  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyc- 
lases. Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  subsequent 
history.  The  most  celebrated  production  of 
Paros  was  its  marble,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  ancient  sculptors.  It  was  chiefly 
obtained  from  a  mountain  called  Marpata.  The 
Parian  figs  were  also  highly  prized.  Tbe  chief 
town  of  Paros  was  situated  on  the  western  coast, 
and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  modem 
Paroikia.  Paros  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Archilochus.  In  Paros  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated inscription  called  tbe  Parian  Chronicle, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  in- 
scription is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its 
perfect  state  contained  a  chronological  account 
of  the  principal  events  in  Greek  history  from 
Cecrops,  B.C.  1682,  to  the  archonship  of  Dio- 
gnetus,  264.  [This  inscription,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved,  was  reprinted  in  Chandler's  Marmora 
Oxoniemia,  Oxford,  1763,  fol. ;  by  Boeckh  in  his 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Oracarum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  293, 
tqq. ;  and  by  Mailer  in  Fragm.  Hut.  Orae.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  633-690.] 

ParbhasIa  {Haftmola :  Ttatyboioi),  a  district 
in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  tbe  towns  Lyoosura,  Thocnia,  Tra- 
pezus,  Proseis,  Acacesium,  Acontium,  Maoaria, 
and  Dasea  belonged.  The  Parrhasii  are  said  tu 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arca- 
dian tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  they  were  under  the  supremacy  of  Man  ti- 
nea, but  were  rendered  independent  of  that  city 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Homer  (II.,  ii.,  608) 
mentions  a  town  Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pe- 
lasgus,  son  of  Arestor.  The  adjective  Parrhatius 
is  frequently  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

Pabbbasios  (UaMmoior ),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor.  He  practiced  bis 
art  chiefly  at  Athens  and  by  some  writers  he  it 
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called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians had  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship. He  flourished  about  B.C.  400.  Par- 
rbasius  did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of 
gods  and  heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  sculp- 
ture by  Phidias  in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Poly- 
cletus  in  the  human  figure:  he  established  a 
"canon  of  proportion,  which  was  followed  by  all 
the  artists  that  came  after  him.  Several  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  principles  of  art 
which  he  followed  are  made  in  a  dialogue  with 
Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon  (Mem.,  iii., 
10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was  marked 
n  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  which 
often  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
eminent ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  his 
works  be  not  only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxuri- 
ous habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  lim- 
its of  the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never 
was  to  be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story 
of  his  contest  with  Zeuxis,  vid.  Zeoxis.  Of  the 
works  of  Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  his  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

Passu.     Vid.  Paropamisad.s. 

Parsici  Montes  (to  RapoiKu  6pv,  now  Bush- 
bird  Mountain!  in  the  west  of  Bcloochittan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  northeast  from  the 
Paragon  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  Oman),  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  Carmania  and  Gedrosia. 
At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the  west  of 
Gedrosia,  were  a  people  called  Parsida,  with  a 
capital  Parsis  (now  perhaps  Serbah). 

ParsyrtxK  (UapavrjTai),  a  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arachosia  and  the  Paropamisadae,  with 
•  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Par  veti  Montes  and  with 
the  Soiiman  Mountains. 

Parthalis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingse,  a 
tribe  of  the  Gangaridas,  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  (now  Sea 
of  Bengal). 

[Parthaon..    Vid.  Poithaok.] 

Partheni.     Vid.  Parthini. 

ParthsrIas  (lTapflmar),  also  called  Parthe- 
nIa,  a  small  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  into  the 
Alpheus  east  of  Olympia,  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

Partrenidh  (llapBiviov).  1.  A  town  inMysia, 
south  of  Pergamum. — 3.  (Now  Fdenk-burun),  a 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesus  •Taurica,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddess. 

ParthrmTom  Mare  (to  UapBevuov  viXayoc), 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Parthenius  (Raodivioc),  of  Nicsaa,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  Cinna  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  to  have 
been  manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning, 
and  to  have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  Parthenius  must  have 
attained  a  great  age,  since  there  were  seventy- 
seven  years  from  the  death  of  Mithradates  to 
the  accession  of  Tiberius.  Parthenius  taught 
Virgil  Greek,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  among  the  distinguished  Romans  of 
his  time.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  imitated  his 
poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  staties  in  the 
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public  libraries  along  with  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  many  poem, 
but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  cow 
down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  Iltpi  ipun. 
kuv  vaBijudTuv.  It  contains  thirty-six  brief 
love-stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortunate 
manner.  It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallas, 
and  was  compiled  for  his  use,  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  eompoii. 
tion  of  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Westermann,  in  the  Myihogrt^dGt*. 
ci,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Parthenios  (Ilapfleviof).  1.  A  mountain  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  throogh 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  from  Ar- 
golis toTegea.  This  pass  is  still  called  Partim, 
but  the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three 
feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  t 
bind  ;  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  god  Pas  it 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.— 2.  (AlaoUap66viic:  now  Chali-S*  or flsr- 
tan-Su),  the  chief  river  of  Paphlagonia,  rises  in 
Mount  Olgassys,  and  flows  northwest  into  tie 
Euxine  ninety  stadia  west  of  Amastris,  forming 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

Parthenon  (6  Uap8cv6v,  i.  «.,  fie  nrjis'i 
chamber),  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the 
finest,  and,  in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the 
most  important  edifices  ever  built,  the  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  Parthenos  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  It  was  also  called  Hrcatorpiww 
('Exaro/itfedov)  or  Hecatompedos  ('Exarofuralar, 
so.  veuf),  from  its  being  one  hundred  feet  in  one 
of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  bumed  during  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  was  completed  by  the  dedication  of 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  B.C.  438.  Its  archi- 
tects were  Ictinus  and  Calibrates,  but  all  the 
works  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidi- 
as. It  was  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble; 
its  dimensions  were  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  English  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one 
broad,  and  sixty-five  high ;  it  was  fifty  feet  longer 
than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it  Its  arch* 
tecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  purest 
kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central  build- 
ing (the  ctUa  or  v«if ),  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  peristyle  of  pillars,  forty-six  in  number, 
eight  at  each  end  and  seventeen  at  each  side 
(reckoning  the  corner  pillars  twice),  elevated  oi 
a  platform,  which  was  ascended  by  three  steps 
all  round  the  building.  Within  the  porticoes,  at 
each  end,  was  another  row  of  six  pillars,  stand- 
ing on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  edit,  and  two 
steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle.  The 
cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  prodomut  or  pronaot  (irpiiopof,  irpo>«»f)> 
and  the  opittkodomtu  (bmoBoiopof)  or  pottiem; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  Aw 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  ssneto- 
ary,  the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a  treasurr 
and  vestry.  Both  these  chambers  bad  inner 
rows  of  pillars  (in  two  stories,  one  over  the  oca- 
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n),  sixteen  in  tbe  former  and  fonr  in  the  latter, 
supporting  tbe  partial  roof,  for  the  large  cham- 
ber, at  least,  bad  its  centre  open  to  the  sky. 
Technically,  the  temple  is  called  peripteral  octa- 
ttyle  kypatkral.  It  was  adorned,  within  and 
without,  with  colors  and  gilding,  and  with  scalp- 
tares  which  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephantine 
ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodonau,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  him- 
self, and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  tbe 
ancient  world,  except  that  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at 
Olympia  by  the  sarne  artist  The  other  sculp- 
tures were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may  still  be  seen 
by  differences  in  their  style  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  doubtless  from  the  hand 
of  Phidias  himself :  ( 1 . )  The  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment* («'. «.,  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  triangu- 
lar gable-ends  of  tbe  roof  above  the  two  end 
porticoes)  were  filled  with  groups  of  detached 
colossal  statues,  those  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal front  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  those  of  the  western  front  the 
contest  between  Minerva  (Atbena)  and  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the 
frieze  of  the  entablature  (»'. «.,  the  upper  of  the 
two  portions  into  which  tbe  surface  between 
the  columns  and  tbe  roof  is  divided),  the  me- 
tope* between  the  triglyph*  («.  e. ,  the  square  spaces 
between  the  projections  answering  to  the  ends 
of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of  wood)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  ninety-two 
in  all,  fourteen  on  each  front,  and  thirty-two  on 
each  side,  representing  subjects  from  tbe  Attic 
mythology,  among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of 
tbe  fifteen  metopes  from  the  southern  side,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (3. )  Along  the 
top  of  the  external  wall  of  the  eella,  under  the 
ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  frieze,  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession in  very  low  relief.  A  large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  fifteen  metopes  j  ust  men- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments ; 
and  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple 
as  conjecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  in- 
juries which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage 
was  inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  tbe  Vene- 
tians in  1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
centre  of  tbe  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still, 
however,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  principal 
parts. 

PxvminbrMvt  (UapBtvortaloe),  one  of  the 
•even  heroes  who  accompanied  Adrastus  in  his 
expedition  against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes 
called  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  or  Milanion  and  Ata- 
lanta,  sometimes  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
sometimes  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son, 
by  the  nymph  Clymene,  who  marched  against 
Thebes  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  is  called  Proma- 
enns,  Stratolaus,  Tbesimenes,  or  Tlesimenes. 
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Parthenopeus  was  killed  at  Thebes  by  Asp  hodt- 
cu8,  Amphidicus,  or  Periclymenus. 

[Paethenopb  (UapBevom)),  one  of  the  Sirens 
who  is  said  to  have  given  its  early  and  poetir 
name  to Neapolis.    Vid. Neapolis.] 

Pahthknopolis  (Tlap6cv6nofac),  a  town  in 
Mcesia  Inferior,  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
between  Calatis  and  Toni. 

Parthia,  Parthvaa,  Parthiene  (MapBta, 
IlapQvaia,  tlapOvtivr) :  Uupdoi,  Tlapdvaioi,  Parthi, 
Parthieni :  now  Khoratian),  a  country  of  Asia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  was 
different  at  different  times ;  but,  as  the  term  was 
generally  understood  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, it  denoted  the  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  desert  country  on  the  south  of  tbe  mount- 
ains which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on  the  southeast 
(Mons.Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia  on  the 
north  from  Hyrcania.  On  tbe  northeast  and 
east,  a  branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdo- 
ranus,  divided  it  from  Aria ;  on  tbe  south  tbe 
deserts  of  Parthia  joined  those  of  Carmania,  and 
further  westward  the  Moris  Parachoathras  di- 
vided Parthia  from  Persia  and  Susiana ;  on  the 
west  and  northwest  it  was  divided  from  Media 
by  boundaries  which  can  not  be  exactly  marked 
out.  Of  this  district  only  the  northern  part,  in 
and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania,  seems  to 
have  formed  the  proper  country  of  the  Parthi, 
who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin.  Tbe  an- 
cient writera  tell  us  that  the  name  means  exile*; 
but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  especially  celebrated  as  horse-arch- 
ers. Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans  bad 
fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  tbe  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower 
of  darts ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict 
by  a  rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot 
their  arrow  backward  upon  the  enemy.  Under 
the  Persian  empire,  tbe  Parthians,  with  the 
Cborasmii,  Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  six- 
teenth satrapy :  under  Alexander  and  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  together 
formed  a  satrapy.  About  B.C.  260  they  revolt- 
ed from  the  Seleucide,  under  a  chieftain  named 
Arsaces,  who  founded  an  independent  mon- 
archy, the  history  of  which  is  given  under  As- 
saoes.  During  the  period  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  B.C. 
130  they  overthrew  tbe  kingdom  of  Bactria,  so 
that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  tbe  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  tbe  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  northern  frontier  tbey  had  to  main- 
tain a  continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  On  the  west  their  progress 
was  checked  by  Mithradates  and  Tigranes,  till 
those  kings  fell  successively  before  the  Ro- 
mans, wbo  were  thus  brought  into  collision 
with  tbe  Parthians.  After  the  memorable  de- 
struction of  Crassus  and  his  army,  B.C.  53  (vid. 
Cramps),  the  Parthians  threatened  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by 
two  signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered  from 
Antony's  legate  Ventidius  in  39  and  38.  The 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the 
Parthian  throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tir- 
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Hates,  which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and 
•  to  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus, 
B.C.  SO ;  an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets 
often  allude  in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus, 
almost  as  if  he  had  conquered  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  use  the  names  Parthi,  Persa?,  and 
Medi  indifferently.  The  Parthian  empire  had 
now  begun  to  decline,  owing  to  civil  contests 
and  the  defection  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  Romans. 
There  were,  however,  continual  disputes  be- 
tweeti  the  two  empires  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  consequence  of 
one  of  these  disputes,  Trajan  invaded  the  Par- 
thian empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a  short 
time  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Se- 
leucia  and  Ctesrphon,  and  made  the  district  of 
Osroene  a  Roman  province.  The  exhaustion 
which  was  the  effect  of  these  wars  at  length 
gave  the  Persians  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  Parthian  yoke.  Led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ard- 
sbir),  they  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsacidee,  after  it  had  lasted  four  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  years,  and  established  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidte,  A.D.  326. 
Vid.  Arsaces,  Sassinid^. 

Parthmi  or  Partheni  (Tlapdivoi,  Tlapdijvol), 
an  Illyrian  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Partriscus  or  Paethhsus,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.    Vid.  Tibis- 

C08. 

Paryadres  (XlapvaiprK :  now  Kara-bel  Dagk, 
or  Kut-Tagh),  a  mountain  chain  of  Western 
Asia,  running  southwest  and  northeast  from  the 
east  of  Asia  Minor  into  tho  centre  of  Armenia, 
and  forming  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  It 
was  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Cap- 
padocia  (:'.  «.,  Pontus  Cappadocius)  and  Arme- 
nia (i.  «.,  Armenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  sense  the 
name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  north- 
east as  to  include  Mount  Abas  (now  Ararat)  in 
Armenia. 

•  Pahyeti  Montis  (to  Ilapv^ruy  opij,  from  the 
Indian  word  parula,  i.e.,  a  mountain.'  now  Soft- 
man  Mount),  the  great  mountain  chain  which 
runs  north  and  south  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  north, 
called  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus ;  or, 
between  the  eastern  extensions  of  the  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense. 
This  chain  formed  the  boundary  between  Ara- 
ohosia  and  the  Paropamisadee :  it  now  divides 
Belooehittan  and  Afghanittan  on  the  west  from 
Scinde  and  the  Punjab  on  the  east,  and  it  meets 
the  Hmdoo-Koosh  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Afghanittan,  between  Cabool  and  Ptthawur.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Paryeta  (lTa- 
mnjTai);  and  the  name  Parvta  is  found  in  old 
Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zendavesta  (the 
old  Persian  sacred  book)  as  that  of  a  people. 

Partbatu  (Ilaofoartf  or  Uapvadric),  daughter 
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of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  oim 
brother  Darius,  surnamed  Ochus,  who  in  B.C. 
424  succeeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia. The  feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  bands  of  Pary  satis,  whose 
administration  was  little  else  than  a  series  of 
murders.  Four  of  her  sons  grew  up  to  naa 
hood.  The  eldest  of  these,  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  was  born  before  Darius  had  obtained  the 
sovereign  power,  and  on  this  pretext  Paryaata 
sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to  the  throne  in 
favor  of  her  second  son  Cyras.  Failing  in  this 
attempt,  sbe  nevertheless  interposed  after  too 
death  of  Darius,  406,  to  prevent  Artaxerxes 
from  putting  Cyrus  to  death,  and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  sat- 
rapy in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyroi 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
favorite  son  by  bestowing  funeral  honors  on  ha 
mutilated  remains ;  and  she  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  her  power  all  the  autbon 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  whom  she  pat  to  death 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures.  She  afterward 
poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The 
feeble  and  indolent  king  was  content  to  banish 
her  to  Babylon  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
recalled  her  to  his  court,  where  she  soon  re- 
covered all  her  former  influence.  Of  this  she 
availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions  against 
Tissaphernes,  whom  she  had  long  hated  as  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  896. 
She  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterward. 

Pasarqada  or  -m  (KaoapydSa,  Haoapyatiai), 
the  older  of  the  two  capitals  of  Persia  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  on  the  spot  where 
be  gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The 
tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beau- 
tiful park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Per- 
sis,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  southeast  of  Persepo- 
lis, and  near  the  borders  of  Carman ia.  Most 
modern  geographers  identify  it  with  Murgkai, 
northeast  of  Persepolis,  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Far**  or 
at  Darab-gherd,  both  southeast  of  Persepolis, 
but  not  answering  Strabo's  description  in  other 
respects  so  well  as  Murghab.  Others  identify 
it  with  Persepolis,  which  is  almost  certainly  an 
error. 

PasaroIojb  (JiaaapyaSai),  the  most  noble  of 
the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians 
the  other  two  being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspii 
The  royal  house  of  the  Achemenids  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Pasargade.  They  had  their  resi- 
dence chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of  Pasarsada. 

[Paseas  (Ylaaiaf),  father  of  the  Sicyonian  ty- 
rant Abantidas ;  after  the  death  of  his  son  he 
made  himself  tyrant,  but  was  soon  after  stain 
by  Nicoeles.] 

Pasias,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sic- 
yonian school,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  230. 

Pasion  (IJaaluv).  [1.  A  Megarian,  in  the 
service  of  Cyrus  the  younger  when  he  besieged 
Miletus :  he  afterward  joined  him  with  seven 
hundred  men  at  Sardis  in  his  expedition  against 
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his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Having  taken  offence 
at  Cyrus's  allowing  Clearchos  to  retain  the  sol- 
diers who  had  deserted  from  him  at  Tarsus, 
Pasion  himself  abandoned  the  cause  of  Cyrus, 
and  sailed  away  from  Myriandrus  for  Greece 
with  his  most  valuable  effects.  He  was  not 
pursued,  and  Cyrus  did  not  even  detain  bis  wife 
and  children,  who  were  in  bis  power  at  Tralles.] 
— 3.  A  wealthy  banker  at  Athens,  was  origin- 
ally a  slave  of  Antisthenes  and  Archestratus, 
who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service  he 
displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  Was  manumitted  as  a  reward.  He 
afterward  set  up  a  banking  concern  on  his  own 
account,  by  which,  together  with  a  shield  man- 
ufactory, he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he 
continued  all  along  to  preserve  his  old  character 
for  integrity,  and  his  credit  stood  high  through- 
out Greece.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  an 
accusation  of  fraudulently  keeping  back  some 
money  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
fcreigner  from  the  Euxine.  The  plaintiff's  case 
is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Isocrates  (rpa  jrf£ir«<5c), 
■till  extant.  Pasion  did  good  service  to  Athens 
with  his  money  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Acharnae.  He  died  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  370,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
accompanied  with  failure  of  sight  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  his  affairs  were  administered  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  freedman  Phormioo,  to 
whom  he  let  his  banking  shop  and  shield  manu- 
factory, and  settled  in  his  will  that  be  should 
marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a  handsome 
dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship  of  his 
younger  son  Pasioles.  His  elder  son,  Apollo- 
dorus,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

PasIphae  (JlamQarj),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
8un)  and  Perseis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and 
/Eetes,  was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Androgeos,  Catrens,  Deu- 
ealion,  Glaucua,  Acalle,  Xenodioe,  Ariadne,  and 
Phaedra.  Hence  Phaedra  is  called  Pasiphasia 
(Ov.,  Met.,  XV.,  500).  Respecting  the  passion 
of  Pasiphae  for  the  beautiful  bull,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Minotaurus,  vid.  p.  617,  b. 

Pa-Jtele*  (XlaairiXiK).  1.  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  468,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  Cototes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias. — 2.  A 
statuary,  sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  high- 
est distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his 
countrymen  in  B.C.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome 
from  about  60  to  30.  Paeiteles  also  wrote  a 
treatise  in  five  books  upon  celebrated  works  of 
sculpture  and  chasing. 

Pasithba  (llaoMa).  1.  Oneof  the  Charitee, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia.— 8.  One  of  the 
Nereids. 

PiarnoBis  (TlaaiHyptK  or  Uaatnyptf :  now 
probably  [Shal-el-Arab]),  a  considerable  river  of 
Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains  east  of  Mesoba- 
tene,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  and 
flowing  first  west  by  north  to  Mount  Zagros 
or  Parachoathras,  then,  breaking  through  this 
chain,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  through 
rfusiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  after 
receiving  the  Eolaeus  on  its  western  side.  Some 
geographers  make  the  Pasitigris  a  tributary  of 
theTigris 
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Pa  ssabSn  (VLaao&pav :  near  Dkramisiut,  sooth* 
west  of  Joantana),  a  town  of  Epirus  in  Molos- 
sia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  seventy  other  towns  of  Epirus,  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  168. 

Passikhus  Cmspus.     Vid.  Cbispus. 

Passienus  Paulds.     Vid.  Patjlus. 

[Pabsiehos  Rtrvos.     Vid.  Roros.] 

Pat.*ci  ( lldraiKoi ),  Phoenician  divinities, 
whose  dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoe- 
nician ships. 

Patau,  Patalbnb.     Vid.  Pattala,  Patta- 

LENE. 

Pataba  (t&  Udrapa :  Haraptvc :  ruins  at  Pa- 
tart),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  was  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  (7  Jlardpuv  ixpa),  sixty  stadia  (six 
geographical  miles)  east  of  the  month  of  the 
Xanthus.  It  was  early  colonized  by  Dorians 
from  Crete,  and  became  a  ohief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a  very  cele- 
brated oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the 
winter  only,  and  from  whose. son  Patarus  the 
name  of  the  city  was  mythically  derived.  It 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia, who  called  it  Arsinoe,  but  it  remained 
better  known  by  its  old  name. 

[Patabbbmis  (nanSpeVf),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
been  sent  to  arrest  and  bring  to  hiim  Amasis, 
but  having  failed  in  so  doing,  was  shamefully 
mutilated  by  the  king;  this  conduct  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians.] 

Patayiok  (Patavinus :  now  Padtna  or  Padua',, 
an  ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road 
from  Mutina  to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  in  early  times, 
and  was  powerful  enough  in  B.C.  303  to  drive 
back  the  Spartan  king  Cleomene*  with  great 
loss  when  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  surround- 
ing country.  Under  the  Romans  Patavium  was 
the  most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and,  by  its  commerce  and  manufactures  (of 
which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most  cele- 
brated), it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  possessed  five  hundred  citizens, 
whose  fortune  entitled  them  to  the  equestrian 
rank.  It  was  plundered  by  Attila ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Lan- 
gobards,  and  razed  to  the  ground ;  hence  the 
modern  town  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
Patavium  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Livy.  In  its  neighborhood  were  the 
Aqua  Pataxina,  also  called  Aponi  Font,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  p.  78,  b. 

Patibo6lus,  C.  Vxllkius,  a  Roman  historian, 
was  probably  born  about  B.C.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  Campanian  fam- 
ily. He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and, 
soon  after  he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accom- 
panied C.  Caesar  in  his  expedition  to  the  East, 
and  was  present  with  the  latter  at  his  interview 
withtheParthiankinginA.D.2.  Twoyearsaft- 
erward,  A.D.  4,  he  served  under  Tiberius  in  Ger- 
many, succeeding  his  father  in  the  rank  of  prae- 
fectus  equitum,  having  previously  filled  in  suc- 
cessior     -*  'fficet  ''tribune  of  the  soldiers  and 
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tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the  next  eight  years 
Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius,  either  as  pre- 
fectus  or  legatns,  in  the  various  campaigns  of 
the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia, 
and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained  the  favor 
of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor  A.D. 
7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  tbe  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberius, 
along  with  his  brother  Magius  Celer.  The  two 
brothers  were  praters  in  15.  Paterculus  was 
alive  in  80,  as  he  drew  up  his  history  in  that 
year  for  the  use  of  M.  Vinicins,  who  was  then 
consul ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  he  perished  in  the  following  year 
(31),  along  with  the  other  friends  of  Sejanus. 
The  favorable  manner  in  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently spoken  in  his  history  of  this  powerful 
minister  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  con- 
demnation on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The  work 
of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a 
brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Velleii  Paterculi  Hutorict  Ro- 
mana  ad  M.  Vinieium  Cot.  IAbri  II.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also  a 
portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more 
especially  of  the  events  connected  with  Rome, 
the  history  of  which  occupies  the  main  portion 
of  the  book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  ended  with  tbe  year 
80.  In  the  execution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  all  the 
events  of  history;  he  seizes  upon  a  few  only 
of  the  more  prominent  facta,  which  he  describes 
at  sufficient  length  to  leave  them  impressed 
upon  the  recollection  of  bis  hearers.  His  style, 
which  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sallust's,  is  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  en- 
ergy. In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
leading  actors  in  Roman  history,  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment;  but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron 
Tiberius.  Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  as  this  manuscript 
abounds  with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state.  The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhn- 
aen,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1789 ;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1835 ;  by 
Bothe,Turici,  1887;  [and  by Kritz,  Lips.,  1840.] 
Patbbnus,  TiKRUNTKHun,  a  jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  prefectus  pretorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  in  four  books,  entitled  De  Re 
Militari  or  MUUarium,  from  which  there  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

Pathos  (Uaruot :  now  PtUmo),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at 
•bout  equal  distances  south  of  Samoa  and  west 
of  the  Promontorium  Posidium  on  the  coast  of 
Oaria,  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the 
Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still  affect 
to  show  tbe  cave  where  St  John  saw  the  apoc- 
alyptic visions  (rt  anriXawv  njr  AiroxoAtyruf). 
On  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  island  was  a  city  with 
«  harbor. 

•M 
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Patb.s  (Uarpat,  Xlarpctc,  Herod. :  Ttarpetf. 
now  Patrat),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia, 
was  situated  west  of  Khium,  near  the  opening 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Aroe  f  Apor/),  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  autochthon  Eomelus ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ionian*,  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Patreus,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name.  The  town  is  rarely  mentioned  » 
early  Greek  history,  and  was  chiefly  of  import- 
ance as  the  place  from  which  the  Peloponnesians 
directed  their  attacks  against  tbe  opposite  coast 
of  iEtoIia.  Patre  was  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  took  the  leading  part  in  founding  the  sec- 
ond Achean  league.  In  consequence  of  assist- 
ing the^Etolians  against  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  371, 
PatriB  became  so  weakened  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants deserted  the  town  and  took  op  their 
abodes  in  the  neighboring  villages.  Under  tbe 
Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  place 
till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  town 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected  its 
inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhype. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patre  dominion  over  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  Romas 
colony :  hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Colon* 
Augusta  Aroe  Patrentit.  Strabo  describes  Pa- 
tre in  his  time  as  a  flourishing  and  populous 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  it  was  frequently 
the  place  at  which  persons  landed  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Greece.  The  modern  Patrat  is  still  an 
important  place,  but  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Patboolis  (IIorpoicX?f),  a  Macedonian  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiocnns 
I.,  kings  of  Syria.  Patrocles  held,  both  under 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  an  important  govern- 
ment over  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Syrian  empire.  During  the  period  of  his  hold 
ing  this  position,  he  collected  accurate  geo- 
graphical information,  which  he  afterward  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  but,  though  he  is  frequently 
cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the  utmost  reliance 
on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title  nor  exact  sub- 
ject of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  it  included  a  general  account  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  Patrocles 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sail- 
ing thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Patbocli  Insula  (JlarpinXov  v^oof :  now  Ga- 
daroneri  or  Oaidroniti),  a  small  island  off  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

Patboclds  (IlarpoKAof  or  UaTpoxAifr),  tbe  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achilles,  was  son  of  Menostius 
of  Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  iEgina, 
whence  he  is  called  Aetoridet.  His  mother  is 
commonly  called  Sthenele,  but  some  mention 
her  under  the  name  of  Periapia  or  Polymele. 
jEacus,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  a  broth- 
er of  Menoetius,  so  that  Achilles  and  Patrodoa 
were  kinsmen  as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a 
boy,  Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymos, 
son  of  Amphidamas.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleos 
at  Pbthia,  where  he  was  educated  together  with 
Achilles.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy  on  account  of  bis  at- 
tachment to  Achilles.  He  fought  bravely  against 
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the  Trojans,  until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  action,  when  Patroclus  followed  his 
example.  But  when  the  Greeks  were  hard 
pressed,  he  begged  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  put 
on  his  armor,  and  with  his  men  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles  granted  the 
request,  and  Patroclus  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the -Trojans  and  extinguishing  the  fire  which 
was  raging  among  the  ships.  He  slew  many 
enemies,  and  thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  was  struck 
by  Apollo,  and  became  senseless.  In  this  state 
Eupborbus  ran  him  through  with  his  lance  from 
behind,  and  Hector  gave  him  the  last  and  fatal 
blow.  Hector  also  took  possession  of  his  armor. 
A  long  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  the 
former  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  brought  it 
to  Achilles,  who  was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  Thetis  pro- 
tected the  body  with  ambrosia  against  decom- 
position, until  Achilles  had  leisure  solemnly  to 
bum  it  with  funeral  sacrifices.  His  ashes  were 
collected  in  a  golden  urn  which  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) had  once  given  to  Thetis,  and  were  de- 
posited under  a  mound,  where  the  remains  of 
Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honor.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

[Patbon,  an  Arcadian,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  those  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated 
by  .•Eneas  in  Sicily  in  honor  of  his  father.] 

Patron.  [1.  A  native  of  Pbocis,  commander 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  accompanied 
Darius  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela.  When 
Bessus  and  his  accomplices  were  conspiring 
against  Darius,  Patron  with  his  Greeks  remain- 
ed faithful  to  him.] — 2.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cicero  and  others.  From 
Rome  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  there  succeed- 
ed Pheedrus  as  president  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
B.C.  53. 
Pattala.  Vid.  Pattalene. 
Pattalbne  or  Patalene  (IlaTToAw,  Tiara- 
it/vrj-.  now  Lower  Seinde),  the  name  of  the  great 
delta  formed  by  the  two  principal  arms  by  which 
the  Indus  falls  into  the  sea.  At  the  apex  of  the 
delta  stood  the  city  Pattala  or  Patala  (now 
probably  Hyderabad).  The  name  is  probably  a 
native  Indian  word,  namely,  the  Sanscrit  paldla, 
which  means  the  western  country,  and  is  applied 
to  the  western  part  of  Northern  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  eastern  part 
about  the  Ganges. 
PatvlcIus,  a  surname  of  Janns.  Vid.  Janus. 
Patumos  (Rdrovpoc :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Pithotn  :  probably  near  Habaseyh  or  BclbtU),  an 
Egyptian  city  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  east- 
ern margin  of  the  Delta,  near  Bubastis,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  Necho's  Canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ;  built  by  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing their  captivity  (Exod.,  t,  11). 

Paulina  or  Paullina.  1.  Lollia.  Vid.  Loi- 
iia. — 2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  probably  the  daughter  of  Pompeius 
Paulinus,  who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  When  her  husband  was  con- 
temned to  death,  sbo  opened  her  veins  along 
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with  him.  After  the  blood  had  flowed  some 
time,  Nero  commanded  her  veins  to  be  bound 
up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  hut  with  a 
paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had  been 
to  death. 

Paulinos.  1.  Poupeius,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.-AntistiusVetus  in  A.D.  58, 
and  completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  commenced 
sixty-three  years  before.  Seneca  dedicated  to 
him  his  treatise  De  Brevitate  Vita ;  and  the  Pom- 
peia Paulina,  whom  the  philosopher  married, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Paulinus. — 
2.  Suetonius,  proprietor  in  Mauretania,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  when 
he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  revolted,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  He  had  the 
command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  from 
59  to  62.  For  the  first  two  years  all  his  under- 
takings were  successful ;  but  during  his  absence 
on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Mona 
(now  Anglesey),  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  Vid.  Boadicea.  In 
66  he  was  consul ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Nero 
in  68,  he  was  one  of  Otho's  generals  in  the  war 
against  Vitellius.  It  was  against  his  advice  that 
Otbo  fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacuro.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Vitellius  after  Otho's  death. — 3.  Of 
Milan  {Mediolanemu),  was  the  secretary  of  St. 
Ambrose,  after  whose  death  he  became  a  dea- 
con, and  repaired  to  Africa,  where,  at  the  re- 
quest of  St.  Augustine,  he  composed  a  biogra- 
phy of  his  former  patron.  This  biography,  and 
two  other  small  works  by  Paulinus,  are  still  ex- 
tant.— 4.  Mebopius  Pontius  Amcius  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally  designated 
Paulinus  Nolanus,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  or  at 
a  neighboring  town,  which  he  calls  Embroma- 
gum,  about  A.D.  358.  His  parents  were  wealthy 
and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, enjoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honors,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409. 
He  died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are 
still  extant,  and  consist  of  Epietda  (fifty-one  in 
number),  Carmine,  (tbirty-two  in  number,  com- 
posed in  a  great  variety  of  metres),  and  a  short 
tract  entitled  Pastio  S.  Genesii  Arelatensis.  Ed- 
ited by  Le  Bran,  4to,  Paris,  1686,  reprinted  at 
Veron.,  1736. 

Paullus  «r  Paulus,  a  Roman  cognomen  in 
many  gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  .Emilia  gens.  The  name  was 
originally  written  with  a  double  I,  but  subse- 
quently with  only  one  I. 

PAULus(noWof),  Greek  writers.  1.  JSqineta, 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was 
born  in  .Egina,  and  that  he  travelled  a  good 
deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexandres. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enth century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works  in  Greek,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  com- 
monly called  De  Re  Medica  Libri  Septem.  This 
work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former  writ* 
ers.  The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published, 
Venet.,  1528,  and  Basil.,  1538.    There  is  an  ex- 
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eeilent  English  translation  by  Adams,  London, 
1834,  seq.—i.  Of  Alkxakdesa,  wrote,  in  A.D. 
378,  an  Introduction  to  Astrology  (Eicayoyjl  elf 
rjp>  imortteopaTticfiv),  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  edited  by  Schatus  or  Schato,  Wittenberg, 
1686. — 3.  Of  Samosata,  a  celebrated  heresiarch 
of  the  third  century,  was  made  bishop  of  Anti- 
och  about  A.D.  260.  He  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  a  council  held  in  269.  Paulus  de- 
nied the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  maintained  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  man  Jesus. — 4.  Silentiakius,  so  called, 
because  be  was  chief  of  the  silentiarii,  or  secre- 
taries of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  He  wrote  va- 
rious poems,  of  which  the  following  are  extant: 
(1.)  A  Description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
('Eit^poat;  tov  raw  rijf  aylac  So^i'af),  consist- 
ing of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  verses,  of 
which  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  are 
iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This  poem  gives 
a  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the  superb 
structure  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was  re- 
cited by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (A.D.  662),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Grrefe, 
Lips.,  1822,  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (2. )  A 
Description  of  the  Pulpit  ('EicQpaoic  tov  u/ibovoc), 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  is  a 
supplement  to  the  former  poem.  It  is  printed 
in  the  editions  mentioned  above.  (3.)  Epigrams, 
eighty-three  in  all,  given  in  the  Antkologia. 
Among  these  is  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Baths, 
(Etc  ra  tv  Uv6io«  4ip/ia). 

Paulus,  JSmilius.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  302, 
and  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  301.  —  2.  M.,  consul  256 
~  with  Ser.  Fulvius  Ptetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Vid.  Nobiliob, 
No.  1. — 3.  L,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  off  the  island  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  216  with  C.  Terentius 
Varro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  memorable 
defeat  at  Canute.  Vid.  Hannibal.  The  battle 
was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Paulus ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Romans 
who  perished  in  the  engagement,  refusing  to 
fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we  find  in  Hor- 
ace (Carm.,  i.,  12),  "  animeeque  magna;  prodi- 
gum  Paulum,  superante  Poeno."  Paulus  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian 
Terentius  Varro. — 1.  I..,  afterward  surnamed 
Mackooniovs,  son  of  No.  3,  was  born  about  230 
or  229,  since  at  the  time  of  his  second  consul- 
ship, 168,  he  was  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  high 
Roman  nobles.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
flatter  the  people  for  the  offices  of  the  state, 
maintained  with  strictness  severe  discipline  in 
the  army,  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  law  of  the 
augurs,  to  whose  college  he  belonged,  and 
maintained  throughout  life  a  pure  and  unspot- 
ted character.  He  was  elected  curule  tedile 
182;  was  prater  191,  and  obtained  Further 
Spain  as  bis  province,  where  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Lustani ;  and  was  consul  181,  when 
6H 
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he  conquered  the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people. 
For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  lived  quietly  at 
Rome,  devoting  most  of  bis  time  to  the  educa-, 
tion  of  his  children.  He  was  consul  a  second 
time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war  against  Per- 
seus to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch,  near  Pydna,  on  the  22d  of 
June.  Perseus  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  Vid.  Pebskcs.  Paulus  re- 
mained in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged 
the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with 
ten  Roman  commissioners,  whom  the  senate 
had  dispatched  for  the  purpose.  Before  leav- 
ing Greece  he  marched  into  Epirus,  where,  in 
accordance  with  a  cruel  command  of  the  senate, 
he  gave  to  his  soldiers  seventy  towns  to  be  pil- 
laged because  they  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  November,  167,  was 
the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet  seen.  It 
lasted  three  days.  Before  the  triumphal  car  of 
iEmilins  walked  the  captive  monarch  of  Mace- 
donia and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were  bis 
two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanos  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  Bat  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family 
misfortune.  At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two 
younger  sons ;  one,  twelve  years  of  age,  died 
only  five  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the  other, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  only  three  days  after  his 
triumph.  The  loss  was  all  the  severer,  since 
be  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his  name  down  to 
posterity.  In  164  Paulus  was  censor  with  Q. 
Marcius  PhBippus,  and  died  in  160,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  illness.  The  fortune  he  left  behind 
him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry.  The  Adelphi  of  Terence 
was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited 
in  his  honor.  jEmilius  Paulus  was  married 
twice.  By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter 
of  C.  Papirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  bad  four 
children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted 
by  Fabius  Maximus  and  the  other  by  P.  Scipio, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  Q.  iElius  Tubero,  and  the  other  to  M.  Cato, 
son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He  afterward  divorced 
Papiria ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  be  had  two  sons,  whose  death 
has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter,  who 
was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
elected  to  his  second  consulship. 

PAut.ua,  Julius,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 
He  was  in  the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and, 
consequently,  was  acting  as  a  jurist  in  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus.  He  was  exiled  by  Ela- 
gabalus,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus when  the  latter  became  emperor,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  bis  consilium.  Paulas 
also  held  the  office  of  prxfectus  praetorio :  he 
survived  his  contemporary  Ulpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  bin 
in  the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist  ex- 
ceptUIpian.  Upward  of  seventy  separate  works 
by  Paulus  are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  these, 
his  greatest  work  was  Ad  Edictum,  in  eight) 
books. 
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Pa  clos,  P  assumus,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man eqnes,  and  was  celebrated  for  bis  elegiac 
and  lyric  poems.  He  belonged  to  tbe  same 
muaicipiom  (Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius, 
whom  he  numbered  among  bis  ancestors. 

PauIajcIas  {Uavaaviaf).  1.  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cle- 
ombrotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several 
writers  incorrectly  call  him  king ;  but  he  only 
succeeded  his  father  Cleombrotus  in  tbe  guard- 
ianship of  his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  for  whom  he  exercised  the  functions 
of  royalty  from  B.C.  479  to  the  period  of  his 
death.  In  479,  when  the  Athenians  called  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid  against  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans  sent  a  body  of  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans, each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pau- 
sanias was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian 
allies,  and  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athenians,  and 
forthwith  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  other  Greek  generals  forming  a  sort 
of  council  of  war.  The  allied  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
Near  Platseae  in  Bceotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward 
a  tenth  of  tbe  Persian  spoils.  In  477  tbe  con- 
federate Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Pausanias,  to  follow  up  tbeir  success 
by  driving  the  Persians  completely  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  tbe  islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attack- 
ed, and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From 
Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed  to  Byzantium,  and  cap- 
tured the  city.  Tbe  capture  of  this  city  afford- 
ed Pausanias  an  opportunity  for  commencing 
tbe  execution  of  the  design  which  be  bad  ap- 
parently formed  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Dazzled  by  bis  success  and  reputation,  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  re- 
stricted for  bis  ambition.  His  position  as  re- 
gent was  one  which  must  terminate  when  tbe 
King  became  of  age.  He  therefore  aimed  at 
becoming  tyrant  over  tbe  whole  of  Greece,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Persian  king.  Among  tbe 
prisoners  taken  at  Byzantium  were  some  Per- 
sians connected  with  the  royal  family.  These 
he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  letter,  in  which  be 
offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
nnder  his  power,  and  proposed  to  marry  his 
daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  accepted,  and 
whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money  he  re- 
quired for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
nias now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  dom- 
ineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  ./Eginetans,  voluntarily  offered 
to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence 
of  rank  which  Sparta  bad  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
tlia>  way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of 
Pausauias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled 
and  put  upon  his  trial;  but  the  evidence  re- 
specting his  meditated  treachery  was  not  yet 
thought  sufficiently  strong.  Shortly  afterward 
he  returned  to  Byzantium,  without  the  orders 
of  tbe  ephors,  and  renewed  his  treasonable  in- 
trigues. He  was  again  recalled  to  Sparta,  was 
again  put  od  bis  trial,  and  again  acquitted.   But 
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even  after  this  second  escape  he  still  continued 
to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Persia.  At  length 
a  man,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia, having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on  simi- 
lar errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which 
he  found  directions  for  bis  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausanias ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  Chalcicecus.  Tbe 
ephors  stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
built  up  tbe  door ;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausa- 
nias is  said  to  have  been  among  tbe  first  who 
laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctuary. 
He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside,  B.C.  470. 
He  left  three  sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax,  aft- 
erward king,  Cleomenes,  and  Aristocles. — 2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  king  of  Sparta  from  B.C.  408  to  394 
In  403  be  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica, 
and  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  exiles,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  plans  of  Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  the  Thebans ;  but  in 
consequence  of  tbe  death  of  Lysander,  who  was 
slain  under  the  walls  of  Haliartus  on  the  day 
before  Pausanias  reached  the  spot,  the  king 
agreed  to  withdraw  bis  forces  from  Bceotia. 
On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  impeached,  and, 
seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegea  in  385,  when 
Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolis, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. — 3.  King  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aeropus.  • 
He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion by  Amyntas  II.,  394. — 4.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance 
in  367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassin- 
ated by  Ptolemaeus.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias 
from  tbe  kingdom. — 5.  A  Macedonian  youth  of 
distinguished  family,  from  the  province  of  Ores- 
tis.  Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attains, 
he  complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
Philip  took  no  notice  of  bis  complaints,  he  di- 
rected his  vengeance  against  the  king  himself. 
He  shortly  afterward  murdered  Philip  at  the 
festival  held  at  ^Egs,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the 
spot  by  some  officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Sus- 
picion rested  on  Olympias  and  Alexander  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  deed  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  is  prob- 
ably totally  unfounded.  There  was  a  story  that 
Pausanias,  while  meditating  revenge,  having 
asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates  which  was  tbe 
shortest  way  to  fame,  the  latter  replied  that  it 
was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  performed  the 
greatest  achievements.  —  6.  The  traveller  and 

freographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia.  He 
ived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  tbe  reign  of 
the  latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'EX 
\u6oi  Tlepir/yricii,  a  Periegetia  or  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  is  in  ten  books,  and  contains  a  descrip 
tion  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Coriothia,  Sic- 
yonia,  Phliasia,  and  Argolis  (ii.),  Laconics  (hi.), 
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Messenia  (iv.),  Elis  (v.,  vi.),  Achea  (vii.).  Arca- 
dia (viii.),  Bsotia  (ix.)>  Pbocis  (x.).  The  work 
shows  that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places 
in  these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  description.  The  work  is 
merely  an  Itinerary.  Paosanias  gives  no  gen- 
eral description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place, 
but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to  them. 
His  account  is  minute  ;  Mt  it  mainly  refers  to 
objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He 
also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
and  the  mythological  stories  connected  with 
them,  which,  indeed,  are  bis  chief  inducements 
to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling  was 
strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many 
old  legends  in  true  good  faith  and  seriousness. 
His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  mod- 
ern critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  pas- 
sages, and  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  words 
is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is 
hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  com- 
petently acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  mat- 
ter. With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there 
is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of 
modern  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many 
valuable  facts  in  a  small  volume.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1822-1828, 6  vols. 
8vo ;  by  Schubart  and  Walz,  Lips.,  1838-40,  3 
vols.  8vo ;  [and  by  L.  Dindorf,  Paris,  1846, 8vo.] 

PacsIas  (Tlavolac),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aristides,  Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about 
B.C.  360-330),  and  a  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He 
had  previously  been  instructed  by  his  father 
■  Brietes,  who  lived  at  Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias 
passed  bis  life.  The  department  of  the  art 
which  Pausias  most  practiced  was  painting  in 
encaustic  with  the  cttlrum.  His  favorite  sub- 
jects were  small  panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boys. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of  his  native 
city,  of  whom  he  was  enamored  when  a  young 
man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were  probably  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  with  the  other  treasures  of  Sic- 
yonian  art,  in  the  eedileship  of  Scaurus,  when 
the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts. 

[Pausics  (TlaveUat),  a  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  classed  under  the  eleventh  general  di- 
vision, dwelling  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxar- 
tes.] 

PiceiLfFOM  (to  Uavalhmov),  that  is,  the 
•'  grief-assuaging,"  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vedius 
Pollio  bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Pon- 
lippo)  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli,  which  was 
formed  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the 
architect  Cocceius,  by  command  of  Agrippa. 
At  its  entrance  the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

[Paosiras  (Ilovcipaf)  or  Pausikis  (Jlavutpt;), 
son  of  Amyrteus,  the  rebel  satrap  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  AmrsTAoa.  Notwithstanding  his  father's 
revolt,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to 
the  satrapy  of  Egypt.] 

Pacsom  (rimioux),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears, from  the  description  of  Aristotle  (Poet., 
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ii.,  $  8),  to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  trie 
time  of  this  philosopher. 

PAUS0L.s(Pau8ulanua:  now  Monte  deWOlmo), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Ascnlum. 

Pavob.     Vid.  Pallor.  . 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  Irene  by  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Irkhr. 

Pax  Julia  or  Pax  Aoqosta  (now  Bey*),  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a  coo- 
ventus  juridicus,  north  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Paxi  (now  Paxo  and  Antipaxo),  the  name  of 
two  small  islands  offthe  western  coast  of  Greece, 
between  Corcyra  and  Leucas. 

PEOiGUH  or  Pedjeds  (TlrjSatoy,  accus.,  Horn. 
II.,  xiii.,  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad. 

[Pbdjeus  (rii^dojof),  son  of  Antenor,  slain  by 
Meges  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

PEDALiDM(IIi7i5aXtov).  1 .  (Now  Cape  Gkinazi), 
a  promontory  of  Carta,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Glaucus,  called  also  Artemisium,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis  upon  it. — 8.  (Now  Capo  icUm 
Grega),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cyprus. 

[Pedanius,  T.  1.  The  first  centurion  of  the 
principes,  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  212. — S.  Pbdahtos 
Secdndub,  praefectus  urbi  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.] 

PiDASA  (Xlrjtaoa  :  I\i)Saoev(,  pjur.  Tlij6aoitt, 
Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Carta,  was  origin- 
ally a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
assigned  it  to  Halicarnassus.  At  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  it  had  entirely  vanished, 
though  its  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the 
district  around  its  site,  namely,  Pedaeis  (LtsJa- 
aic).  Its  locality  is  only  known  thus  far,  that 
it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Strato- 
nicea. 

Pedasos  (Tlridaooi;).  1.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  Mount 
Ida. — [2.  A  city  of  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, which  subsequent  writers  sought  to  identify 
with  Methone  or  Corone.] 

[Pedasos  (Tltjtiaoof),  son  of Bucolion  and  the 
nymph  Abarbarea,  and  brother  of  ^Esepus,  slain 
by  Euryalus  under  the  walls  of  Troy.] 

Pedianus,  Aacomcs.     Vid.  Abconios. 

[Pediba  (TlttUia:  now  probably  the  ruins  at 
Palea-Fiva),  a  place  in  Phocis,  near  the  Cepbi 
80s,  between  Neon  and  Tritea.] 

Pbdius.  1.  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of 
Julia,  Cesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  as  his  legatus,  B.C.  67.  In  66 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  curule  eedileship  with 
Cn.  Plancius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election. 
In  the  civil  war  he  fought  on  Cesar's  side.  He 
was  praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated 
and  slew  Milo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thurii. 
In  46  be  served  against  the  Pompeian  party  in 
Spain.  In  Cesar's  will,  Pedins  was  named  one 
of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  other  great- neph- 
ews, C.  Octavianus  and  L.  Pinarius,  Octavianoa 
obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  property,  and  the 
remaining  one  fourth  being  divided  between 
Pinarius  and  Pedius :  the  latter  resigned  his 
Bhare  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavianus.     After 
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the  tall  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at 
the  battle  of  Mulina,  in  April,  43,  Octavianua 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected  con- 
sul along  with  Pedius.  The  latter  forthwith  pro- 
posed a  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  J^ex  Pe- 
dis, by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cesar 
were  punished  with  aqua  et  igrat  interdictio. 
Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  while  Oc- 
tavianus  marched  into  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
died  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the 
news  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome. — 
[3.  Q  ,  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  dumb  from  his 
birth.  He  was  instructed  in  painting  by  the  di- 
rection of  his  kinsman  Messala,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  attained  to  considerable 
excellence  in  the  art,  but  died  while  still  a 
youth.] — 3.  Sextus,  a  Roman  jurist,  frequently 
cited  by  Paulus  and  Ulpian,  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 

Pbohblisscs  (TLcSvri'ktaoof),  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Euryme- 
don,  above  Aspendus  and  Selge.  It  formed  an 
independent  state,  but  was  almost  constantly  at 
war  with  Selge.  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes  its  site 
to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period 
near  Bolkat-Koi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 
Tymedon. 

Pido  Albihovanos.     Vid.  Albihovanbs. 

Pbdoc«c»,  Sex.  1.  Propretor  in  Sicily,  B.C. 
"8  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Cicero 
•erred  under  him  as  qutestor. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peduceus  sided  with 
Cesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39  he  was  propre- 
tor  in  Spain. 

Pedum  (Pedanus :  now  Galiicano),  an  ancient 
town  o'Latium,  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell 
into  decay  at  an  early  period. 

PmoM.     Vid.  Vaom. 

Psoitis  (llTfyaalc),  i. «.,  sprung  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  Ptgaridtt,  because  the 
fountain  Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

Yiaimt  (Tliyaoot).  1.  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related :  When  Per- 
seus struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  had  intercourse  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  or  a  bird,  there  sprang  from  her 
Chrysaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  latter 
received  this  name  because  ne  was  believed  to 
have  made  his  appearance  near  the  sources 
(mryal)  of  Oceanus.  He  ascended  to  the  seats 
of  the  immortals,  and  afterward  lived  in  the 
palace  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  whom  he  carried 
tnunder  and  lightning.  According  to  this  view, 
which  is  apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus 
was  the  thundering  horse  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
but  later  writers  describe  him  as  the  horse  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  and  place  him  among  the  stars. 
Pegasus  also  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  com- 
bat of  Bellerophon  against  the  Chimera.  In 
order  to  kill  the  Chimera,  it  was  necessary  for 
Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession  of  Pegasus. 
For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  at 
Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena).  As  Bellerophon  was 
asleep  in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to 
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Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  gave  him  a  golden 
bridle.  When  he  awoke  he  found  the  bridle, 
offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caught  Pegasus  while 
he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene.  According 
to  some,  Minerva  (Athena)  herself  tamed  and 
bridled  Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bel- 
lerophon. After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimera, 
he  endeavored  to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his 
winged  horse,  but  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
Vid.  Bellerophon.  Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connection 
is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  in  an- 
tiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  except  producing  with 
his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain  Hippocrene.  The 
story  about  this  fountain  runs  as  follows :  When 
the  nine  Muses  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
nine  daughters  of  Fierus  on  Mount  Helicon,  all 
became  darkness  when  the  daughters  of  Pierus 
began  to  sing ;  whereas,  during  the  song  of  the 
Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  stopped  its  ascent  by  kick- 
ing it  with  his  hoof.  From  this  kick  there  arose 
Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on 
Mount  Helicon,  which,  for  this  reason,  Persius 
calls  fans  cabaUimu.  Others,  again,  relate  that 
Pegasus  caused  the  well  to  gush  forth  because 
he  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  is  often  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art  along  with  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  and  Bellerophon. — 2.  A  Roman 
jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  ofProcu- 
lus,  and  prefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Juv., 
iv.,  76).  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegasiaoum, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
when  Pegasus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Pusio, 
probably  took  its  name  from  him. 

[Peibjbbus  (Utipauvf).    Vid.  Pimsus] 

Pitao  Lacvs.     Vid.  Pelso  Lacus. 

PelaoIos,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele 
brated  as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opin 
ions  which  have  derived  their  name  from  him, 
and  which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by 
his  contemporaries,  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He 
first  appears  in  history  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  409  or  41 0,  when  Alaric  was 
threatening  the  metropolis,  Pelagius,  accom- 
panied by  his  disciple  and  ardent  admirer  Coeles- 
tius,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  and,  leaving  Ccelestius  at 
Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine.  The  fame  ot 
his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  was  received  with  great  warmth  by 
Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  Church.  Soon  afterward  the  opinions  o« 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical ;  and,  in 
A.D.  417,  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  were  anathe 
roatized  by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  only 
of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  de- 
scended to  us.  They  are  printed  with  the  works 
of  Jerome. 

[Pbxaqom  (JleMyov).    1.  A  Pylian  warrior, 
served  in  the  Trojan  war  under  Nestor. — 2.  A 

Lycian  warrior  in  the  train  of  Sarpedon 3.  A 

Phocian,  son  of  Amphidamas :  from  him  Cad- 
mus bought  the  cow  which  guided  bim  to 
Thebes.] 

PelaqSkTa  (TltXayovia :  Uehiy6vt[,  pi.).   1.  A 
distMct  in  Macedonia.    The  Pelagones  were  an 
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ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
seem  originally  to  hare  inhabited  the  Valley  of 
the  Axius,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon  a  son  of 
Axios.  The  Pelagones  afterward  migrated 
westward  to  the  Erigon,  the  country  around 
which  received  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  which 
thus  lay  sooth  of  Psonia.  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Vi- 
tolia  or  Monastir),  which  was  under  the  Romans 
the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  not  far  from 
the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. — 3.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagonian  Tripo- 
lis,  because  it  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Azorus,  Pythium,  and  Douche.  It  was  situated 
west  of  Olympus,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Titaresius,  and  belonged  to  Perrhaebia,  whence 
these  three  towns  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perrhaebian  Tripolis.  Some  of  the  Macedonian 
Pelagonians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  Paeonians,  migrated  into  this  part 
of  Thessaly,  which  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Dorians. 

[Pelaboe  (IleAaprv),  daughter  -of  Potneus, 
wife  of  Isthmiades,  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Cabiri-worship  in  Boeotia,  and  hence 
became  herself  an  object  of  worship.] 

Pelasoi  (JUkaayoi),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
Dodonaean  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
the  Cabin,  and  other  divinities  that  belong  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  a  mythical  hero,  Pelasgus,  of 
whom  we  have  different  accounts  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  the 
name  of  Pelatgia  was  given  at  one  time  to 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
represented  Pelasgus  as  a  descendant  of  Pho- 
roneus,  king  of  Argos ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the 
Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Greece.  Arcadia,  Attica,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly  were,  in  addition  to  Argos,  some  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi.  They  were  also 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  seme  writers,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  the 
language,  habits,  and  civilization  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus 
says  they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a 
language  not  Greek ;  but  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coa- 
lesced in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are  said  to 
have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  languages  had  a  close  affinity.  The 
Pelasgi  are  further  said  to  have  been  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  to  have  possessed  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Tbe  most 
ancient  architectural  remains  of  Greece,  such 
as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae, 
are  ascribed  to  tbe  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as 
specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  state- 
ments. 

PimoU  (HtWaayla),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course, 
to  their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelasgi- 
ans. 

PelasqIotis  (UeXatyturtt ),  a  district  in  Thes- 
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saly,  between  Hestiaeotis  and  Magnesia.     Vti 
Thessalia. 

Pelasgus.     Vid.  Pelasoi. 

Pelendones,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  sources  of  tbe  Da- 
rius and  the  Iberus. 

PelethrSnIoh  Cn.tXe6p6vi.av),  a  mountainous 
district  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  when 
the  Lapiths  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the 
Lapiths,  who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and 
the  saddle. 

Peleus  (UtiKei^ ),  son  of  JEacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Pbthia  in  Thes- 
saly. He  was  a  brother  of  Telamon,  and  step- 
brother of  Phocus,  the  son  of  .£acus,  by  the 
Nereid  Psamatbe.  Peleus  and  Telamon  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  Phocus,  because  he  ex- 
celled them  in  their  military  games,  and  Tela- 
mon, or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  murdered 
their  step-brother.  Tbe  two  brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus, 
but  were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled 
by  .<Eacu8  from  iEgina.  Peleus  went  to  Pbthia 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the 
murder  by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married 
his  daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  bar 
a  third  of  Eurytion's  kingdom.  Others  relate 
that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at  Trachis ;  and,  as  be 
had  come  to  Thessaly  without  companions,  he 
prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  an  army ;  and  tbe 
god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
(/iipfttiKtf)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  call- 
ed Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eorytioa 
to  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  involuntarily  killed 
him  with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  be 
fled  from  Phthia  to  Iolcus,  where  he  was  again 
purified  by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the  place.  While 
residing  at  Iolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus, fell  in  love  with  him ;  but,  as  her  proposal* 
were  rejected  by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to 
her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  virtoe. 
Acastus,  unwilling  to  stain  his  hand  with  the 
blood  of  the  man  whom  he  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  whom  he  bad  purified  from  bis  guilt, 
took  him  to  Mount  Pelion,  where  they  hunted 
wild  beasts ;  and  when  Peleus,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  left  him 
alone,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  When  Peteos 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who 
also  restored  to  him  his  sword.  There  am 
some  modifications  of  this  account  in  other  writ- 
ers :  instead  of  Astydamia,  some  mention  Hip- 
polyte,  tbe  daughter  of  Cretbeus ;  and  others 
relate  that  after  Acastus  bad  concealed  the 
sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Mercury  (Hermes) 
brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan  (Hephaestus).  While  on  Mount  Pelion 
Peleus  married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  re- 
garded this  Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine 
divinity,  and  called  her  a  daughter  of  Chiron. 
The  gods  took  part  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; 
Chiron  presented  Peleus  with  a  lance,  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  with  the  immortal  horses.  Bains 
and  Xanthns,  and  the  other  gods  with  anas. 
Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess  who  was 
not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  abe  revenged 
herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the  guests, 
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with  the  inscription  ••  To  the  fairest"  Vid.  Pab- 
is.  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only  son 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus, 
and  that,  as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with 
Achilles,  her  seventh  child,  she  was  prevented 
by  Pelens.  After  this,  Peleus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  in  conjunction 
with  Jason  and  the  Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus 
and  Iolcos,  slew  Astydamia,  and  over  the  scat- 
tered limbs  of  her  body  led  his  warriors  into 
the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus  were  at  one 
time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which  Psamathe  bad 
sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son  Phocus, 
tut  she  herself  afterward,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  bad  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accom- 
pany bis  son  Achilles  against  that  city :  he  re- 
mained at  home,  and  survived  the  death^of  his 
son. 

PelIadks  (XleXtait(),  the  daughters  of  Pel  ias. 
Vid.  Pelias. 

PiLUs(ntA^af).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Salmonens.  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  once  visited  Tyro  in  the  form  of  the 
river-god  Enipeus,  with  whom  she  was  in  love, 
and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias  and 
Neleos.  To  conceal  her  shame,  their  mother 
exposed  the  two  boys,  but  they  were  found  and 
reared  by  some  countrymen.  They  subsequent- 
ly learned  their  parentage  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seized  the  throne  of  Iolcos, 
to  the  exclusion  of  JEson,  the  son  of  Cretheus 
and  Tyro.  Pelias  soon  afterward  expelled  his 
own  brother  Neleus,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler 
of  Iolcos.  After  Pelias  had  long  reigned  over 
Iolcos,  Jason,  the  son  of  JBson,  came  to  Iolcos 
and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  his  right  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the 
return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the  Peliada),  who 
had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this  manner  they 
might  restore  their  father  to  vigor  and  youth. 
His  son  Acastus  held  funeral  games  in  his  honor 
at  Iolcos,  and  expelled  Jason  and  Medea  from 
tbe  country.  For  details,  vid.  Jason,  Medea, 
Abookavta.  The  names  of  several  of  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  are  recorded.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  was  Alcestis,  the  wife  of 
Admetos,  who  is  therefore  called  by  Ovid  Pelitt 
gtntr. — J3.  A  Trojan,  wounded  by  Ulysses  in 
tbe  Trojan  war;  be  survived  the  destruction 
of  tbe  city,  and  accompanied  JSneas  to  Italy.] 

Pbmdes  (UnXtiiiK,  nijltluv),  a  patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolemus. 

Pcuoni,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  southeast  by  the 
Marsi,  north  by  the  Marrucini,  south  by  Sam- 
niom  and  the  Frentani,  and  east  by  the  Fcen- 
tani  likewise.  The  climate  of  their  country 
was  cold  ;Hor.,  Cam.,  iii.,  19,  8) ;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity  of  flax,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  honey.  The  Peligni,  like  their 
neighbors,  the  Marsi,  were  regarded  as  magi- 
Their  principal  towns  were  Cotrimu* 
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and  SoLito.  They  offered  a  brave  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  bnt  concluded  a  peace  with  tbe 
republic  along  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Frentani,  in  B.C.  304.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90,  89),  and 
their  chief  town  Corfinium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place 
of  Rome.  They  were  subdued  by  Pompeius 
Str&bo,  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  men- 
tioned. 

Pelinjsos  Mons  (rb  Ut Xivatov  6po{,  or  TleXky- 
vaiov :  now  Mount  Eliot),  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  island  of  Chios,  a  little  north  of  tbe  city 
of  Chios,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zevr  JleXt- 
voiof. 

Peuhna,  or  more  commonly  Pklinnjcom  (lie- 
Xivva,  UtXtwalov:  now  Gardkiki),  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Antiocbus. 

PelIon,  more  rarely  Pelios  (rb  TUjkiov  Spot : 
now  PUttidhi  or  Zagora),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia, 
was  situated  between  the  Lake  Bcebeis  and  the 
Pagasean  Gulf,  and  formed  the  promontories 
of  Sepias  and  iEantium.  Its  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  on  its  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Actteus,  where  the  cold  was 
so  severe  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick 
skins  to  protect  themselves.  Mount  Pelion  was 
celebrated  in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their 
war  with  the  gods  are  said  to  have  attempted 
to  heap  Ossa  and  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion 
and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven. 
Near  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  cave 
of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  whose  residence  was 
probably  placed  here  on  account  of  the  number 
of  the  medicinal  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
mountain,  since  be  was  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the  timber  was 
felled  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was  built, 
whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  Pelias  arbor  to 
this  ship. 

PiLLA(IIiXAa:  UeXXaio(,  Pellreus).  l.(Now 
Alaklui),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  Botlitea,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  and 
upon  a  lake  formed  by  tbe  River  Lydias,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  small  importance  till 
tbe  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his  residence 
and  the  capital  of  tbe  Macedonian  monarchy, 
and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildings.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  Romans  di- 
vided Macedonia  (vid.  p.  464,  a),  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Pella.  —  2.  (Now  El-Bujeh  ?), 
the  southernmost  of  the  ten  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Persia,  that  is,  in  Pales- 
tine east  of  the  Jordan,  stood  five  Roman  miles 
southeast  of  Scythopolis,  and  was  also  called 
Bovrtf.  It  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
in  the  wars  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was 
held  by  a  Macedonian  colony  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  Jannasus  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.    It  was 
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the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled 
from  Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncer- 
tain.— 3.  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  for- 
merly called  Pharnace,  was  named  Pella  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  afterward  Apamea  (No.  1). — 
4.  In  Pbrygia.     Vid.  Pelt*. 

Pellsus  Paghs  was  the  name  given  by  Al- 
exander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris ; 
in  which  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandres,  after- 
ward called  Cbarax. 

Pbllana.     Vid.  Pellene,  No.  2. 

Pellene  (IMAiJw/,  Dor.  HtXkava  :  TIeXXrn>- 
evf).  1.  A  city  in  Achaia,  bordering  on  Sicyonia, 
the  most  easterly  of  the  twelve  Acheean  cities, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  sixty  stadia  from  the  city, 
and  was  strongly  fortified.  Its  port-town  was 
Aristonaute.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  giant  Pallas,  or  from  the  Argive  Pel- 
len,  the  son  of  Pborbas.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scione,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Pellencans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the  later 
wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achsan  and  jEto- 
lian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  Between  Pellene 
and  JDgse  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks 
(UeAlrivcanal  x^alvai)  were  made,  which  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at 
this  place. — S.  Usually  called  Pellana,  a  town 
in  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas,  about  fifty  stadia 
northwest  of  Sparta,  belonging  to  the  Spartan 
Tripolis. 

Pelodes  (Oti^oitit  Xt/t^v,  in  App.  HaA<5eif: 
now  Armyro),  a  port-town  belonging  to  Buthro- 
tum  in  Epirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore 
the  same  name. 

Pelopbi  or  PelopIa  (UtMireia),  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  of- 
fered her  violence,  without  knowing  that  she 
was  his  daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, she  married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly 
afterward  she  bore  a  son  jEgiethus,  who  event- 
ually murdered  Atreus.    For  details,  vid.  Mois- 

THOS. 

[Pelopid.x  (HeAoirldai),  descendants  of  Pe- 
lops, t.  g.,  Theseus  ( Plut. ),  Tantalus,  Atreus  (Pe- 
.  lopeius,  Ovid),  Thyestes,  Agamemnon  (Propert), 
Hermione  and  Iphigenia  (Pelopeia  virgo,  Ovid), 
Orestes  (Liuan.).] 

PelSfidas  {UeionlSat),  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  and  inherited  a  large  es- 
tate, of  which  be  made  a  liberal  use.  He  lived 
'  always  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Eparai- 
nondas,  to  whose  simple  frugality,  as  he  could 
not  persuade  him  to  share  his  riches,  he  is  said 
to  have  assimilated  his  own  mode  of  life.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes,  B.C.  379 ;  and  from  this  time 
nntil  his  death  there  was  not.  a  year  in  which 
he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  important  com- 
mand. In  371  he  was  one  of  the  Theban  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so  fatal  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  Epaminondas  in 
nrgi  ng  the  expediency  of  immediate  action.  In 
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369  he  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in  the  first 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.  Re- 
specting bis  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  vid.  p.  281,  b.  In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Al- 
exander of  Pher».  On  his  first  expedition  Al- 
exander of  Pherse  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and 
Pelopidas  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Atoms. 
Among  the  hostages  whom  he  took  with  him 
from  Macedonia  was  the  famous  Philip,  the  fa- 
ther of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelopidas  went  simply  as  an 
ambassador,  not  expecting  any  opposition,  and 
unprovided  with  a  military  force.  He  was  seiz- 
ed by  Alexander  of  Pherss,  and  was  kept  in  con- 
finement at  Pherse  till  his  liberation  in  367  by  a 
Theban  force  under  Epaminondas.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  released  he  was  sent  as 
ambasfcdor  to  Susa,  to  counteract  the  Lacede- 
monian and  Athenian  negotiations  at  the  Per- 
sian court  In  364  the  Thessalian  towns  again 
applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  Alex- 
ander, and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid  them. 
His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  aa 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  18),  and,  therefore, 
leaving  them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into 
Thessaly  only  three  hundred  horse.  On  bis 
arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  collected  a  force  which 
he  deemed  sufficient,  and  marched  against  Al- 
exander, treating  lightly  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  reu.ii  -king  that  it  was  better  as  it 
was,  since  there  would  be  more  for  him  to  con- 
quer. At  Cynoscepbslae  a  battle  ensued,  ii> 
which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
ground,  but  be  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his 
death,  and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  request- 
ed leave  to  bury  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
extraordinary  splendor. 

[Pelopis  Insuljb,  nine  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis,  eastward  of  Methana,  between  i£gi- 
na  and  Calauria.] 

Peloponnesus  (f)  Xlc%on6wiieot :  now  Morta), 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula, 
which  was  connected  with  Hellas  proper  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus,  or  the  "  Island  of  Pe- 
lops,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops.  Vid.  Pelops. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  his 
time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  Apia, 
from  Apis,  son  of  PboroneuS,  king  of  Argos,  and 
sometimes  Argot ;  which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  m 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  the  Libyan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan  seas.  On  the  east  and 
south  there  are  three  great  gulfs,  the  Argolks, 
Laconian,  and  Messenian.  The  ancients  com- 
pared the  shape  of  the  country  to  toe  leaf  of  a 
plane-tree ;  and  its  modern  name,  the  More*  (4 
Uupiof),  which  first  occurs  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblaooe  to  a  mulberry-leaf. 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  various  provin- 
ces, all  of  which  were  bounded  on  one  side  by 
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(he  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Aecadia,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  These  prov- 
inces, besides  Aecadia,  were  Achaia  in  the 
north,  Elis  in  the  west,  Messenia  in  the  west 
and  south,  Laconii  in  the  south  and  east,  [A«- 
solis  in  the  east,]  and  Coeintbia  in  the  east 
and  north.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  En- 

glish  miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a  popu- 
ition  of  upward  of  a  million  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Peloponnesus  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Achcans,  who  belonged  to  the  ^Eolic 
race,  settled  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
seaia ;  and  the  Ioniana  in  the  northern  part,  in 
Achaia ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Pelasgians,  col- 
lected chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia. 
Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to 
mythical  chronology,  the  Dorians,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Heraclidss,  invaded  and  conquer- 
eo  Peloponnesus,  and  established  Doric  states 
in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  from  whence 
they  extended  their  power  over  Corinth,  Sic- 
yon,  and  Megara.  Part  of  the  Achtean  popula- 
tion remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Peri- 
osci,  while  others  of  the  Acheans  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  Io- 
nians, and  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  called  after  them  Achaia.  ThejEto- 
lians,  who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula'  remained  under  Doric  influence  dur- 
ing the  most  important  period  of  Greek  history, 
and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of  Athens. 
After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans, 
it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Tnebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371. 

Pelops  (Il&of),  grandson  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
son  of  Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  Some  writers  call  his  mother  Euryanassa 
or  Clytia.  He  was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Atreus,  Thyes- 
tes,  Dias,  Cynoaurus,  Corinthhis,  Hippalmus 
(Hippalcmns  or  Hippalcimua),  Hippasus,  Cleon, 
Argius,  Alcathous,  yElius,  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By  Axioche  or  the 
nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Chrysippus.  Pelops  was  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
and  from  him  the  great  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Bus  from 
Phrygia  (hence  called  by  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  622, 
Peloftia  aroa),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his 
great  wealth  to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as 
a  Paphlagonian,  and  call  the  Paphlagonians 
themselves  neXom/ioi.  Others,  again,  represent 
him  as  a  native  of  Greece  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  traditions  Pelops 
was  described  as  a  native  of  Greece  and  not  as 
a  foreign  immigrant ;  and  in  them  he  is  called 
the  tamer  of  horses  and  the  favorite  of  Neptune 
fPoteidon).    The  legends  about  Pelops  consist 
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mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cut  to  piece* 
and  boiled,  of  bis  contest  with  (Enomaus  and 
Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  bis  sons ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  honors  paid  to  bis  re- 
mains. 1 .  Pelopt  cut  to  piecet  and  boiled  ( Kpeovp- 
yla  UiXoiroc).  Tantalus,  the  favorite  of  the 
gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on  that 
occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having  boiled 
him,  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they  might 
eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing  what 
it  was,  did  not  touch  it ;  Ceres  (Demeter)  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter, 
consumed  the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon 
the  gods  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  put  the 
limbs  of  Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby 
restore  him  to  life.  When  the  process  was 
over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and 
as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Ceres  (Demeter) 
was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by 
one  made  of  ivory ;  bis  descendants  (the  Pelo- 
pidee),  as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed 
to  have  one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory. — 2.  Con- 
test with  (Enomaus  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  or- 
acle had  declared  to  (Enomaus  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving 
his  fair  daughter  Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any 
one.  But  since  many  suitors  appeared,  (Eno- 
maus declared  that  he  would  bestow  her  hand 
upon  the  man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race,  but  that  he  should  kill  all  who 
were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other  suitors 
Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  (Enomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavored  togain  the  favor  oi 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  promis 
ing  him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him 
in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and 
left  ont  the  hnch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  (Enoma- 
us. In  the  race  the  chariot  of  (Enomaus  broke 
down,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus 
Hippodamia  became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But 
as  Pelops  had  now  gained  his  object,  he  was 
unwilling  to  keep  faith  with  Myrtilus ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  be 
threw  Myrtilus  into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank, 
he  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race.  Pelops 
returned  with  Hippodamia  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and 
soon  also  made  himself  master  of  Olympia, 
where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games  with 
greater  splendor  than  they  had  ever  been  cele 
brated  before. — 3.  The  ton*  of  Pelopt.  Chrysip- 
pus was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  envied  by  bis  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with 
the  connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  mur- 
dered Chrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well.  Pelops,  who  suspected  his  sons  of  the 
murder,  expelled  them  from  the  country.  Hip- 
podamia, dreading  the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled 
to  Midea  in  Argolis,  from  whence  her  remains 
were  afterward  conveyed  by  Pelops  to  Olympia. 
Pelops,  after  his  death,  was  honored  at  Olympia 
above  all  other  heroes.  His  tomb,  with  an  iron 
sarcophagus,  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphe- 
ns,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which  his  sanctuary 
(UtX6mov)  stood  in  the  Altis  was  said  to  have 
been,  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also  offered 
to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  an  an* 
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dual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was 
so  celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the 
poets  in  connection  with  his  descendants  and 
the  cities  they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atrens, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  called  Pelopeiiu  Atreut,  and 
Agamemnon,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson 
of  Atreus,  called  Pelopeiiu  Agamemnon.  In  the 
same  way,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, and  Hermione,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  are 
each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopeia  virgo.  Virgil  (Jin., 
ii.,  193)  uses  the  phrase  Pelopia  mania,  to  sig- 
nify the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  his  descendants  ruled  over ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycenae  is  called  by  Ovid  Pelopeioda 
Mycena. 

Pilosis,  Pelokias,  or  Peloids  (Uetepif,  lie- 
XupUt,  TUXapos :  now  Cape  Faro),  the  northeast- 
ern point  of  Sicily,  was  northeast  of  Messana,  on 
the  Fretum  Siculum,  and  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories which  formed  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  island.  According  to  the  usual  story,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  Hanni- 
bal's ship,  who  was  buried  here  after  being  kill- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  the  name 
was  more  ancient  than  Hannibal's  time,  being 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.  On  the  promontory 
there  was  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and 
a  tower,  probably  a  light-house,  from  which  the 
modern  name  of  the  Cape  (Faro)  appears  to  have 
come. 

Peloids  (UiAupoc :  now  probably  Lori  orLu- 
n).  a  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have 
been  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Cyras  (now 
Komr). 

Pilso  or  Pnso  (now  Platttruee),  a  great  lake 
in  Pannooia,  the  waters  of  which  were  con- 
ducted into  the  Danube  by  the  Emperor  Galen- 
as, who  thus  gained  a  great  quantity  of  fertile 
land  for  his  newly-formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Pelts  (U&rai :  lleXrttvdf),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia,  ten  parasangs  from  Celssna:  (Xenoph.), 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pella  of  the 
Roman  writers,  twenty-six  Roman  miles  north 
or  northeast  of  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  conven- 
tu*  of  which  it  belonged.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  called  by  Strabo  rd  TltXrnvov  irtiiov.  Its 
site  is  unoertain.  Some  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  eight  miles  south  of  Sandakli ;  others,  with 
those  near  Ishdcli. 

PiL-roimni  (Peltnmas,  -itis :  now  Monte  Bel- 
la), a  town  of  the  Vestini  in  Central  Italy. 

FiLualoK  (UnXoiotw :  Egypt  Peremoun  or 
Peromi ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sin :  all  these 
names  are  derived  from  nouns  meaning  mud: 
MifiovaU>Tt)t ;  Pelusiota :  ruins  at  TmtK),  also 
called  Ababii  in  early  times,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  call- 
ed after  it  the  Pelusiao  mouth,  twenty  stadia 
(two  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  frontier  city  toward  Syria  and  Arabia, 
h  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Rome,  from  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by  Sethon  down 
to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of 
Aotium.  In  later  times  it  was  the  capital  of 
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the  district  of  Augnstamnica.    It  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemaeus. 

Pirates,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  stale, 
as  the  great  family  of  citizens.  Hence  we  have 
to  distinguish  between  private  and  public  Pena- 
tes. The  name  is  connected  with  pemu,  and 
the  images  of  those  gods  were  kept  in  tnejww- 
traUa,  or  the  central  part  of  the  house.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates  -,  both 
names,  in  fact,  are  often  used  synonymously. 
The  Lares,  however,  though  included  in  the 
Penates,  were  not  the  only  Penates ;  fot  each 
family  had  usually  no  more  than  one  Lax,  where- 
as the  Penates  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plu- 
ral. Since  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  regarded  as 
the  protectors  of  happiness  and  peace  in  the 
family,  these  divinities  were  worshipped  as  Pe- 
nates. Vesta  was  also  reckoned  among  the  Pe- 
nates :  for  each  hearth,  being  the  symbol  of  do- 
mestic union,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other  Penates, 
both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with  indefi- 
nite divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indef- ' 
inite.  Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the 
Penates  of  the  state  were  brought  by  ./Eneas 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at 
Lavinium,  afterward  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally 
at  Rome.  At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  place  called  tui  Fefa 
As  the  public  Lares  were  worshipped  fn  the 
central  part  of  the  city  and  at  the  public  hearth, 
so  the  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
hearth  of  every  house,  and  the  table  also  was 
sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual  fire 
was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table  al- 
ways contained  the  salt-cellar  and  the  firstlings 
of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every  meal  that 
was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled  a  sacri- 
fice offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation,  which 
was  poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the 
hearth.  After  every  absence  from  the  hearth, 
the  Penates  were  saluted  like  the  living  inhab- 
itants of  the  house ;  and  whoever  went  abroad 
prayed  to  the  Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  re- 
turn, and  when  be  came  back  to  his  bouse,  he 
hung  up  his  armor,  staff,  and  the  like,  by  the 
side  of  their  images. 

Praxis,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  riv- 
er-god Peneus. 

PiMiLifis  (Tlnv&eac),  son  of  Hinpalcmos  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was 
the  father  of  Opheltes,  and  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  ef 
the  leaden  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  where  he  slew  Bioneus  and  Lyosa,  and 
was  wounded  by  Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  haws 
been  slain  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephvs. 

Penelope  (TlnveTioxn,  UtvtXdnv,  JhttmiStomt 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Peribaea  of  Sparta,  mar- 
ried Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  (Respecting  tar 
marriage,  tid.  Icarius,  No.  8.)  By  Ulysses  f  """ 
had  an  only  child,  Teletnacbus,  who  was  i 
font  when  ber  husband  sailed  against ' 
During  the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  I 
leaguered  by  numerous  and  importunate  i 
whom  she  deceived  by  declaring  that  1 " 
finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was  an 
Laertes,  her  aged  father-in-law,  oefotwShje  « 
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mate  np  her  mind.  During  the  daytime  she 
accordingly  worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night 
she  undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this  means 
the  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  suitors.  But 
at  length  her  stratagem  was  betrayed  by  her 
servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  faith- 
ful Penelope  was  pressed  more  and  more  by  the 
impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing recognized  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  Vid.  Ulys- 
in.  While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a 
most  chaste  and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writ- 
ers charge  her  with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and 
relate  that  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  or  by  all  the 
suitors  together  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan. 
They  add  that  Ulysses,  on  his  return,  repudiated 
her,  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
to  Manlinea,  where  her  tomb  was  shown  in  after 
time*.  According  to  another  tradition,  she  mar- 
ried Telegonus,  after  be  had  killed  his  father 
Ulysses. 

[Pshestjb  (Ueviorai),  according  to  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium,  aTheesalian  tribe,  but  according 
to  Livy,  a  warlike  race  of  Grecian  Illyria,  in  the 
district  Pcnatia  or  Pentstiana  terra,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.] 

Panics  (Utiveioc ).  1 .  (Now  Salambria  or  Sa- 
lamrui),  the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alal- 
comenae  in  Mount  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Pindus,  flows  first  southeast  and  then  northeast, 
and  after  receiving  many  affluents,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Enipeus,  the  Letnatus, 
and  the  Titaresius,  forces  its  way  through  the 
Vale  of  Terape  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus into  the  sea.  Vid.  Tekpe.  Asa  god,  Peneus 
was  called  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  By 
the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the  father  of  Hyp- 
sens,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene  also  is  called 
by  some  his  wife,  and  by  others  his  daughter, 
and  hence  Peneus  is  described  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  Aristaeus. — 2.  (Now  Gtutuni),  a  river  in 
Elis,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia, 
flows  by  the  town  of  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  promontories  Chelonatas  andlchthys. 

Pehids,  a  little  river  of  Pontua,  falling  into 
the  Euxine.    (Ovid,  Ex  Panto,  iv.,  10.) 

Pehwin-s  Alpes.     Vid.  Alfes. 

[Perots,  Jumna  M.  1.  Praetor  B.C.  172,  and 
obtained  Nearer  Spain  for  his  province.  He  was 
consul  B.C.  167,  with  Q.  JSlius  Pastus,  and  ob- 
tained Pisa;  as  his  province. — 2.  M.  Junius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
128,  in  which  year  he  brought  forward  a  law  for 
expelling  all  strangers  or  foreigners  (pertgrini) 
from  Rome.  This  law  was  opposed  by  0.  Grac- 
chus, but  was  carried.  Pennus  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  aedileship,  but  died  before  obtain- 
ing any  higher  honor  in  the  state.] 

Pairripdus  (UevT&iroXit),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  five  cities,  was  applied  specific- 
ally to,  1.  The  five  chief  cities  of  Cyrenalca  in 
Northern  Africa,  Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
Ptolemats,  and  Apollonia,  from  which,  under  the 
Ptolemies,-  Cyrenaica  received  the  name  of 
Pentapolia,  or  Pentapolis  Libya;,  or,  in  the  Ro- 
man writers,  Pentapolitana  Regio.  When  the 
name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its  meaning;  the 
other  applications  of  it  are  but  rare.— 3.  The 
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five  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest  ot 
Palestine,  namely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  ( Azotus),  Aska- 
Ion,  Gath,  and  Ekron. — 3.  In  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (x.,  6),  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain"  of  the 
southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
Zebolm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot) 
were  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the 
valley  in  which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Penteleux  (IIfvTf/Uio>')1  a  fortified  place  in 
the  north  of  Arcadia,  near  Fheneua. 

PentelIcus  Mors  (rd  Hcvrtiiicbv  6po( :  now 
Penteli),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus 
of  Pentele  (navrlAn),  lying  on  its  southern  slope. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Parnes,  from  which  it 
runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  between  Athens 
and  Marathon  to  the  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  mountain  called  Brilessus  (Bpi^ijtr- 
o6()  by  Thucydides  and  others. 

Pewthebilka  (HevBmlXua),  daughter  of  Mars 
(Ares)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  mourned  over  the  dying  queen  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor.  Thersites  rid- 
iculed the  grief  of  Achilles,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, killed  by  the  hero.  Thereupon  Diome- 
des,  a  relative  of  Thersites,  threw  the  body  of 
Penthesilea  into  the  River  Scamander;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Achilles  himself  buried  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

PBNTHEUs(IUvfletif),  son  of  Echion  and  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cad- 
mus as  king  of  Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) into  his  kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the 
god,  his  palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  be 
himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  who,  in 
their  Bacchic  phrensy,  believed  him  to  be  a  wild 
beast.  The  place  where  Pentheus  suffered  death 
is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeron  or  Mount 
Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got  upon 
a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Corinthian  tradition,  the  women 
were  afterward  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  dis- 
cover that  tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god 
Bacchus  (Dionysus);  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
the  tree  two  carved  images  of  the  god  were 
made.  The  tragic  fate- of  Pentheus  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Baceha  of  Euripides. 

[Pewtbtlida  (flevBdudat),  a  noble  family  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  Pentbilus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  was 
said  to  have  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.] 

PENTKftus  (JiivdCXo^ ),  son  of  Orestes  and  Eri- 
gone,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  ^Bolians  to 
Thrace.  He  was  the  father  of  Echelatus  and 
Damasias. 

Psntbi,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
tribes  in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans along  with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were 
the  only  one  of  the  Samnlte  tribes  who  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  Romans  when  the  rest  of  the 
nation  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punk 
war.    Their  chief  town  was  Botiambm. 
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Pkob,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains called  Abarim,  which  ran  north  and  south 
through  Moabitis,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pios  Astkhidos  (ffiof,  probably  corrupted 
from  2xtoe ,  cave,  'Aprt/ddoc :  ruins  at  Bern  Hot- 
tan),  a  city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite 
to  Hermopolis  the  Great,  on  the  western  bank. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
rock-hewn  catacombs  in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  elucidating  Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Pepabethus  (JlcTrapti$oc  :  UtirapqBioc  :  now 
Piperi),  a  small  island  in  the  -<Egean  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Thessaly,  and  east  of  Halonesus,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  and  two  other 
small  places.  It  produced  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with,  Halonesus  in  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians.     Yid.  Halonesus. 

[PiPHNO8(IIc0>>of).  l.Acityon  the  west  coast 
of  Laconia,  twenty  stadia  from  Thalame.  In 
front  of  it  lay,  2.  A  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  Dios- 
curi were  born.] 

Pefhsedo  (Ue^prjia).     Vid.  Gtusx. 

Pepuza  (Iltaovfa:  ruins  near  Beth-Shehr),  a 
c'ty  in  the  west  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Pebaa  (7  Tlepaia,  sc.  77  or  x<^oa,  the  country 
on  the  opposite  tide),  a  general  name  for  any  dis- 
trict belonging  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  sea  or  river,  was  used  specific- 
ally for,  1.  The  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan  in  general,  but  usually,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  a  part  of  that  region,  namely, 
the  district  between  the  Rivers  Hieromax  on 
the  north,  and  Anion  on  the  south.  Respecting 
its  political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  vid.  Palcsttha.  —  2.  Peb.e a  Rhodio- 
bum  (7  nepala  tuv  'Poilov),  also  called  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonese,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mount 
Phoenix  00  the  west,  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on 
the  east.  This  strip  of  coast,  which  was  reck- 
oned fifteen  hundred  stadia  in  length  (by  sea), 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  spots  on 
the  earth,  was  colonized  by  the  Rhodians  at  an 
early  period,  and  was  always  in  close  political 
connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C. 
190,  it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian 
Doris,  to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rho- 
dians. Vid.  Rhodds.— 3.  P.  Tbnediobom  (ne- 
pala TtvtiUtv),  a  strip  of  the  western  coast  of 
Mysia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tenedos,  be- 
tween Cape  Sigeum  on  the  north,  and  Alexandrea 
Troas  on  the  south. — 4.  A  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Mytileneeans,  and  not  improb- 
ably preserving  in  its  name  that  of  a  district 
once  called  Pereea  Mylilensorum ;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  had  many 
settlements  on  this  coast. 

rPutcBM mus,  a  common  soldier,  w  is  the  ring- ! 
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leader  in  the  formidable  mutiny  of  the  Paono- 
nian  legions,  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14.  He  was  killed 
by  order  of  Drusus.] 

Peecote  (HepKurn,  formerly  XUpKumi,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo :  now  Borgat  or  Burgut,  Turk., 
and  Percale,  Grk.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mysia, 
between  Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  Hel- 
lespont, on  a  river  called  Pebcatei,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Pebdiccas  (HepoKKaf).  1. 1.  The  founder  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as 
the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Ferdiccu 
only  the  fourth.  Vid.  Cabanos.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Perdiccas  and  his  two  brothers,  Gao- 
anes  and  ASropus,  were  Argives  of  the  race  of 
Temenus,  who  settled  near  Mount  Bermius,  from 
whence  they  subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 
(Herod.,  viii.,  137,  138.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  comprised  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  country  subsequently  known  under 
that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Argauis.  —  2.  II.  King  of  Macedonia  from 
about  B.C.  464  to  413,  was  the  son  and  success- 
or of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while 
the  latter  espoused  the  cauBe  of  Polideea,  which 
had  shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.C.  432.  In 
the  following  year  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athe- 
nians. In  429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Sitalces,  king  of  the  powerful  Tbracian  tribe  of 
the  Odrysians,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled, 
by  want  of  provisions,  to  return  borne.  It  was 
in  great  part  at  his  instigation  that  Brasidas  in 
424  set  out  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Mac- 
edonia and  Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423), 
however,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between 
him  and  Brasidas ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
abandoned  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  concluded 
peace  with  Athens.  Subsequently  we  find  him 
at  one  time  in  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and 
at  another  time  with  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  joined  one  or  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  interest  at  the  moment. — 3.  III.  King  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  364-359,  was  the  second  son 
of  Amyntas  II.  by  his  wife  Eurydice.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II.  by 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Macedo- 
nia devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  bat 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power 
as  guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  lat- 
ter caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  informa- 
tion. We  learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  time 
engaged  in  hostilities,  with  Athens  on  account 
of  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  bis  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  He  feB  in 
battle  against  the  Illy  rians,  359. — 4.  Son  of  Orao- 
tes,  a  Macedonian  of  the  province  of  Orestis. 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  generajs 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  accompanied  AJeff- 
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snder  throughout  bis  campaigns  in  Asia ;  and 
be  king  on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  royal  signet-ring  from  his  finger  and  given 
it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the  death  of  the  king 
(333),  Perdiccas  bad  the  chief  authority  intrust- 
ed to  him  under  the  command  of  the  new  king 
Arrhidaeus,  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands, 
and  he  still  further  strengthened  bis  power  by 
the  assassination  of  his  rival  Meleager.  Vid. 
Meleaqeb.  The  other  generals  of  Alexander 
regarded  him  with  fear  and  suspicion  ;  and  at 
length  his  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league  and 
declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas.  Thus  as- 
sailed on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head 
against  their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
while  he  himself  marched  into  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy.  He  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Pelusium,  but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
Wrongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and 
was  repulsed  in  repeated  attempts  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near 
Memphis,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men.  There- 
upon his  troops,  who  had  long  been  discontent- 
ed with  Perdiccas,  rose  in  mutiny,  and  put  him 
to  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Pibdiz  (Mpdif),  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or,  according  to  others,  tbe 
sister's  son  of  Daedalus,  figu  jti  in  tbe  mytho- 
logical period  of  Greek  art,  as  the  inventor  of 
various  implements,  chiefly  for  working  in  wood. 
Perdix  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Talos  or 
Calos,  and  it  is  best  to  regard  the  various  le- 
gends respecting  Perdix,  Talos,  and  Calos  as 
referring  to  one  and  tbe  same  person,  namely, 
according  to  the  mythographers,  a  nephew  of 
Dcdalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are, 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or 
tbe  teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel ;  the  com- 
passes ;  the  potter's  wheel  His  skill  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Dsdalus,  who  threw  him  bead- 
long  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  on 
the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
fid],  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  him,  perdix,  tbe  partridge. 

Pebeobjhus  Pbotscs,  a  cynic  philosopher, 
born  at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in 
tbe  reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a  youth  spent 
in  debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypoc- 
risy attained  to  some  authority  in  the  Church. 
Be  next  assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance 
among  the  populace.  He  again  set  out  on  his 
travels,  and  after  visiting  many  places,  and 
adopting  every  method  to  make  himself  conspic- 
uous, he  at  length  resolved  on  publicly  burning 
himself  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  carried  his 
resolution  into  effect  in  tbe  two  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  A.D.  16S.  Lucian,  who 
knew  Peregrin  us,  and  who  was  present  at  bis 
strange  self-immolation,  has  left  us  an  account 
of  his  life. 

Pbbenma,  Anna.     Vid.  Anna. 

Pmbsnib,  succeeded  Paternus  in  A.D.  183, 
■•  sole  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and,  Corn- 
modus  being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and 
loth,  virtually  ruled  tbe  empire.  Having,  bow- 
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ever,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  sol- 
diery, he  was  put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or 
187.  Dion  Cassius  represents  Perennis  as  a 
man  of  a  pure  and  upright  life  ;  but  tbe  other 
historians  charge  him  with  having  encouraged 
tbe  emperor  in  all  his  excesses,  and  urged  h;m 
on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

[Pikbds  (ITe/wvr),  son  of  Efatus  and  Laodi«,e, 
brother  of  Stymphalus,  and  father  of  Neatra.] 

Peboa  (Mpm  :  Uepyaloi :  ruins  at  Murtana\ 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Pampbylia,  lay 
a  little  inland,  northeast  of  Attalia,  between  the 
Rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Oestrus,  sixty  stadia 
(six  geographical  miles)  from  tbe  mouth  of  the 
former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  (Artemis).  On  an  eminence  near 
tbe  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly  festi- 
val was  celebrated ;  and  the  coins  of  Perga  bear 
images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pampbylia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Act*,  xiii.,  13 ;  vid.  also 
xiv.,  86).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
visible  about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Adalia. 

Pebqama  and  PeboImIa.  Vid.  Pbboamon. 
No.  1. 

Pkkgamon  or  -■am,  PeioZmos  or  -us  (rd  llep- 
yaftov,  ii  ntpyapot  '■  the  former  by  far  the  most 
usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though  the 
latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  or 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
Rev.,  ii.,  13 ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  bnt,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga- 
mum :  lUpyaprrvk,  Pergamenua.  The  word  is 
significant,  connected  with  wipyoe,  a  tower ;  it  is 
used  in  the  plural  form,  nepya/ia,  as  a  com- 
mon noun  by  jEschylus,  Prom.,  956;  Euripides, 
Phan.,  1098, 1176).  1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and 
used  poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also 
use  the  forms  Peeoaka  (rd  Hfpyafia)  and  Pee- 
oahia  (4  Uepyapia,  sc.  iro/Uf) :  the  king  of  Troy, 
Laomedon,  is  called  Ilepya/iiSiK,  and  the  Ro- 
mans are  spoken  of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  "  san- 
guis Pergameus." — 3.  (Ruins  at  Bergama  or 
Pergamo),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
ward  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was  situ- 
ated in  the  district  of  Southern  Mysia  oalled  Teu- 
thrania,  in  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  Caicus,  at  a  spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  two  small 
tributaries,  the  Selinus,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  and  the  Cetius,  which  washed  its  walls. 
The  navigable  river  Calous  connected  it  with 
the  sea  at  the  Elaltio  Gulf,  ftom  which  its  dis- 
tance was  somewhat  less  than  twenty  miles. 
It  was  built  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes, 
of  two  steep  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of 
the  acropolis  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  plain 
below  are  tbe  remains  of  the  Asclepieum  and 
other  temples,  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other  buildings.  Tbe 
origin  of  tbe  city  is  lost  in  mythical  traditions, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  under  tbe  Heraclid  Telepbus,  and  its 
name  to  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, who  made  himself  king  of  Teuthra- 
nia  by  killing  the  king  Arias  in  single  combat 
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There  is  ajlso  a  tradition  that  a  colony  of  Epi- 
daurians  settled  here  under  jtsculapius  (As- 
clepius).    At  all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks ; 
bat  it  was  not  a  place  of  mnch  importance  until 
the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.   After 
the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  the 
northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  united  to 
the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysimacrus,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and 
used  it  as  a  treasury  on  account  of  its  strength 
as  a  fortress.    The  command  of  the  fortress 
was  intrusted  to  Philbtakos,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus,  revolted  to  Se- 
leucus,  king  of  Syria,  retaining,  however,  the 
fortress  of  Pergamus  in  his  own  hands ;  and, 
upon  toe  death  of  Seleueus  in  880,  Phileteerus 
established  himself  as  an  independent  ruler. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of 
Phileterus,  Attaujs  I.,  after  his  great  victory 
over  the  Gauls.    The  successive  kings  of  Per- 
gamus were  Philktards,  280-263 ;  Euuenes 
I.,  263-341 ;   Attalds  I.,  241-197 ;  Eumbnbs 
II.,  197-159  ;  Attalds  II.  Priladelfhcs,  169- 
138  ;  Attalds  III.  Philometor,  138-133.     For 
the  outline  of  their  history,  vid.  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed 
upon  Eumenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia, 
both  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus 
reached  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  that  the 
celebrated  library  was  founded,  which  for  a  long 
time  rivalled  that  of  Alexandres,  and  the  for- 
mation of  which  occasioned  the  invention  of 
parchment,  eharta.  Per  gamma.    This  library  was 
afterward  united  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  having 
been  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra.    Dur- 
ing its  existence  at  Pergamus,  it  formed  the 
centre  of  a  great  school  of  literature,  which  ri- 
valled that  of  Alexandrea.    On  the  death  of  At- 
tains III.  in  B.C.  133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest 
hi  his  will,  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  180  after  a  contest  with  the 
usurper  Aristonicus,  and  erected  it  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  with  the  city  of  Pergamus  for  its 
capital,  whioh  continued  in  such  prosperity  that 
Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  clarissimum  Asia:."    The 
city  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom 
the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  addressed.  St  John 
describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a  persecution  of 
Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross  idolatry, 
whioh  bad  even  infected  the  Church.    The  ex- 
pression "  where  Satan's  seat  is"  is  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  .Aesculapius  (Asclepius),  the  pa- 
tron god  of  the  city.    Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia  was 
transferred  to  Ephesus,  and  Pergamus  lost  much 
of  its  importance.    Among  the  celebrated  na- 
tives of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apollo- 
dorus  and  the  physician  Galen.— 3.  A  very  an- 
cient city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived  their  city. 
The  legislator  Lycurgus  was  said  to  have  died 
here,  and  his  grave  was  shown.    The  site  of 
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the  city  is  doubtful.    Some  place  it  at  Perm**, 
others  at  Platania. 

Peboaiws.  Vid.  Pehgihok. 

Pbkob.  Vid.  Pbkoa. 

[Pbbods,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the 
walls  of  Enna,  on  the  banks  of  which  Proser- 
pina (Persephone)  was  said  to  have  been  col- 
lecting flowers  when  she  was  seized  and  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  (Hades).] 

Pebiander  (TltpiavSpoc).  1.  Son  of  Cypeetaa, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
625,  and  reigned  forty  years,  to  B.C.  585.  His 
rule  was  mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  bat  after- 
ward became  oppressive.  According  to  the 
common  story,  this  change  was  owing  to  the 
advice  of  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom 
Periander  had  consulted  on  the  best  mode  of 
maintaining  his  power,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field,  cut- 
ting ofTas  be  went  the  tallest  ears,  and  then  to 
have  dismissed  bira  without  committing  himself 
to  a  verbal  answer.  The  action,  however,  was 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  proceeded 
to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
the  state.  He  made  his  power  respected  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home ;  and  besides  his  conquest 
of  Epidaurus,  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corey  ra 
in  subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other 
Greek  tyrants,  a  patron  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favor  at 
his  court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he 
was  excluded  from  their  number,  and  Mysoo  of 
Chens  in  Laconia  was  substituted  in  his  room. 
The  private  life  of  Periander  was  marked  by 
misfortune  and  cruelty.  He  married  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  She 
bore  him  two  sons,  Cypselus  and  Lycophron, 
and  was  passionately  beloved  by  him ;  but  be 
is  said  to  have  killed  her  by  a  blow  during  her 
pregnancy,  having  been  roused  to  a  fit  of  anger 
by  a  false  accusation  brought  against  her.  His 
wife's  death  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  partly  through  the  remorse  which  he  felt 
for  the  deed,  partly  through  the  alienation  of 
bis  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably  exasper- 
ated by  his  mother's  fate.  The  young  man's 
anger  bad  been  chiefly  excited  by  Procles,  and 
Periander,  in  revenge,  attacked  Epidaurus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  pris- 
oner. Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ; 
but  when  he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he 
summoned  Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny,  seeing  that  Cypselus,  his 
elder  son,  was  unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency 
of  understanding.  Lycophron  refused  to  return 
to  Corinth  as  long  as  his  father  was  there ; 
thereupon  Periander  offered  to  withdraw  to 
Corcyra  if  Lycophron  would  come  home  and 
take  the  government.  To  this  he  assented ;  but 
the  Corcyreeans,  not  wishing  to  have  Periander 
among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death.  Perian 
der  snortly  afterward  died  of  despondency,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  according  to  Diogenes  LaSrtras.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  sob  of 
Gordias.— 2.  Tyrant  of  Ambracia,  was  contem- 
porary with  his  more  famous  namesake  of  Cor 
inth,  to  whom  he  was  also  related,  being  the 
son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  son  or  brother  to  Cyp 
seius.    Periander  was  deposed  by  the  people 
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probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian  tyrant 
/585). 

Pbkibcea  (Ibptfota).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.     Vid.  Icarius,  No.  3. — 

2.  Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Tela- 
mon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax 
and  Teucer.    Some  writers  call  her  Eribeea. 

3.  Daughter  of  Hipponous,  and  wife  of  (Eneus, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Tydeus. 
Vid.  (Embus — 4.  Wife  of  KingPolybus  of  Cor- 
inth.— [5.  Daughter  of  Acesamenus,  mother  by 
Alius  of  Pelagon.— 6.  Daughter  of  Eurymedon, 
mother  of  Nausilhous  by  Neptune  (Poseidon).] 

Pericles  (Uepu&w).  1.  The  greatest  of 
Athenian  statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthip- 
pus  and  Agaristc,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his 
parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  education, 
which  bis  extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence 
turned  to  the  best  account.  He  received  in- 
struction from  Damon,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anax- 
agoras. With  Anaxagoras  he  lived  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  till  the  philos- 
opher was  compelled  to  retire  from  Athens. 
From  this  great  and  original  thinker  Pericles 
was  believed  to  have  derived  not  only  the  cast 
of  his  mind,  but  the  character  of  his  eloquence, 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
Of  the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain 
to  us,  but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
characterized  by  singular  force  and  energy.  He 
was  described  as  thundering  and  lightening  when 
be  spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  upon  his  tongue.  In  B.C.  469,  Peri- 
cles began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  forty 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical  part  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  the  people  by  the  laws  which  he  got 
passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus  it  was  enacted 
through  his  means  that  the  citizens  should  re- 
ceive from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of  their 
admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  two 
oboli  apiece ;  that  those  who  served  in  the 
courts  of  the  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance ;  and  that  those  citizens  who  served 
as  soldiers  should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at 
his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephiaites  propos- 
ed, in  461,  the  measure  by  which  the  Areopagus 
was  deprived  of  those  functions  which  rendered 
it  formidable  as  an  antagonist  to  the  democrat- 
ical party.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was  charged  with  La- 
cooism,  and  Pericles  was  thus  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Pericles  was 
distinguished  as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  frequently  commanded  the  Athenian 
armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighboring  states. 
In  464  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in  their 
campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acarna- 
nians ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted 
the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ;  and  in  446  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Eubcea,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously 
recalled  from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from 
Pericles,  but  bad  died  in  449.  On  bis  death  the 
aiistocratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides; 
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the  son  of  Melesias,  but  on  the  ostracism  ol  the 
latter  in  444,  the  organized  opposition  of  the 
aristocratical  party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles 
was  left  without  a  rival.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  political  course  no  one  appeared 
to  contest  his  supremacy  ;  but  the  boundless  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  was  never  perverted 
by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy  purposes.  So 
far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  demagogue,  he 
neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multitude. 
The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  the  war  against  Samoa,  which  had 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Soph- 
ocles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with 
Pericles  against  Samoa.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  were  not  engaged  in  any  considera- 
ble military  operations.  During  this  period  Peri 
cles  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  Athenian 
navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested  on  her  maritime 
superiority,  ana  he  adopted  various  judicious 
means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
voted by  htm  to  the  erection  of  those  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  public  buildings  which  ren- 
dered Athens  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Greece.  Under  bis  administration  the  Propy- 
tea,  and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Odeum  were 
erected,  as  well  as  numerous  other  temples 
and  public  buildings.  With  the  stimulus  af- 
forded by  these  works,  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture reached  their  highest  perfection,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  or  adorning  the  buildings. 
The  chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public 
edifices  was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  Vid.  Phidias. 
These  works  calling  into  activity  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  commerce  at  Athens, 
diffused  universal  prosperity  while  they  proceed- 
ed, and  thus  contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  to  maintain  the  popularity  and  in- 
fluence of  Pericles.  But  he  still  had  many  ene- 
mies, who  were  not  slow  to  impute  to  him  base 
and  unworthy  motives.  From  the  comic  poets 
Pericles  had  to  sustain  numerous  attacks.  They 
exaggerated  his  power,  spoke  of  his  party  as 
Pisistratids,  and  called  upon  him  to  swear  that 
he  was  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His 
high  character  and  strict  probity,  however,  ren- 
dered all  these  attacks  harmless.  But  as  his 
enemies  were  unable,  to  ruin  his  reputation  by 
these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  bis 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspaaia,  were  all  accused  be- 
fore the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and 
cast  into  prison  (vid.  Phidias)  ;  Anaxagoras  was 
also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  (vid. 
Anaxagoras)  ;  and  Aspaaia  was  only  aoquitted 
through  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  Pericles. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  has  been  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true 
that  he  counselled  the  Athenians  not  toyielc 
to  the  demands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  which  the 
Athenians  possessed  in  carrying  on  the  war ; 
but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that  war  was. 
inevitable ;  and  that,  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
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Sputa  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  431,  a  Peloponnesian  army 
under  Arcbidamus  invaded  Attica,  and  upon  bis 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  movable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Eobcea,  and  allowed  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition. 
The  next  year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians 
again  invaded  Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  before.  In  this  summer  the  plague 
made  its  appearance  in  Athens.  The  Atheni- 
ans, being  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  the  war 
and  the  plague  at  the  same  time,  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  peace,  and  looked  upon  Peri- 
cles as  the  author  of  all  their  distresses,  inas- 
much as  he  had  persuaded  tbem  to  go  to  war. 
Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public  ferment ; 
but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him  that  be 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feeling  of 
the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles  soon 
resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  cam- 
mon  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plague  car- 
ried off  most  of  his  near  connections.  His  son 
Xanthippus,  a  profligate  and  undutiful  youth, 
bis  sister,  and  most  of  his  intimate  friends,  died 
.'it.  Still  be  maintained  nnmoved  his  calm 
bearing  and  philosophic  composure.  At  last  his 
only  surviving  legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a  youth 
of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a  vic- 
tim. The  firmness  of  Pericles  then  at  last  gave 
way :  as  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the 
head  of  the  lifeless  youth,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud.  He  bad  one  son  remaining, 
bis  child  by  Aspasia,  and  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
rol this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give  him  his 
own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429,  Pericles  him- 
self died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered 
round  his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumer- 
ating his  triumphs,  Pericles,  overhearing  their 
remarks,  said  that  they  had  forgotten  his  great- 
est praise :  that  no  Athenian  through  bis  means 
had  been  made  to  put  on  mourning.  He  sur- 
vived the  commencement  of  the  war  two  years 
and  six  months.  The  n  ame  of  the  wife  of  Peri- 
cles is  not  mentioned.  She  had  been  the  wife 
of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pericles,  Xan- 
thippus and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhappily  with 
Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  de- 
cisive proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was 
found  not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  bis 
hereditary  property. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
by  Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arginuss,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  other  generals,  406: 

Pstioi-f  Minus  (,nept*X6uivot.)  1.  One  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  gave 
him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different 
forms,  and  conferred  upon  him  great  strength, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  slain  by  Hercules  at 
the  capture  of  Pylos. — 2.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias 
of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed  Parthen- 
opesus ;  and  when  he  pursued  Amphiaraus,  the 
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latter,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  wtt 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

[PsaicnSifc  {HtpucTttvt)),  daughter  of  Crit. 
ias,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Plato.] 

[Pskidia,  a  Theban  female,  mother  of  Onjtes, 
who  was  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.] 

Pibickeb  (ILrpiiJpvc).  1.  Son  oCJEda  ai 
Enarete,  king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of 
Aphareus  and  Leucippus  by  Qorgopbone.  Ii 
some  traditions  Perieres  was  called  a  son  of 
Cynortas,  and,  besides  the  sons  above  mention. 
ed,  he  is  -said  to  hare  been  the  father  of  Tjro- 
dareos  and  Icarius.— [2.  Father  of  Bonis,  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad — 3.  A  Curosan,  founder  of 
Zancle  in  Sicily.] 

[PEKotmt  (Utpiyovpti),  daughter  of  Sinis,  the 
famous  robber,  who  was  slain  by  Theseus ;  after 
her  father's  death  Theseus  married  her,  being 
charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  had  by  her  a  tn 
named  Melanippus.] 

Pebilaos  (liepOaof).  1.  Son  of  Icarios  and 
Periboea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope.— [1 A  cit- 
izen of  Megara,  who  espoused  the  party  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and,  according  to  Demos- 
thenes, betrayed  bis  country  to  that  monarch, 
but  was  afterward  treated  by  him  with  neglect 
and  contempt.] 

Pebillus  (IH/xaAoc),  a  statuary,  was  the  mak- 
er of  the  bronze  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  re- 
specting which,  vid.  farther  under  Pbaudi. 
Like  the  makers  of  other  instruments  of  death, 
Perillus  is  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  his  own  handiwork. 

[Pbkikedes  {UcpifiriirK).  1.  A  companion  of 
Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.— i.  Father 
of  Scbedius,  who  was  a  commander  of  the  Pbo- 
cians  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Pebimds  (Uipi/tot),  son  of  Meges,  a  Trojan 
warrior,  slain  by  Patrocras.1 

[Pebimela,  daughter  of  Hippodamas,  cast  by 
her  father  into  the  sea,  and  changed  by  Nepttne 
into  an  island.] 

Pebinthcs  (UiptvOoc :  Utplv$io( :  now  EtH 
Eregli),  an  important  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis,  was  founded  by  the  Samians  abort 
B.C.  659.  It  was  situated  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  Sely  mbria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  rows  of  booses 
rising  above  each  other  like  seats  in  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  is  celebrated  for  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  it  offered  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
at  which  time  it  was  a  more  powerful  place 
than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  nourishing  town,  being  the 
point  at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leadinf  tc 
Byzantium.  The  commercial  importance  ofthe 
town  is  attested  by  its  numerous  coins,  which 
are  still  extant.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we 
find  it  called  Heraelea,  which  occurs  sometimes 
alone  without  any  addition,  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  Heraclta  Thracia  or  Hcrtdt*  Pen- 
tkuM. 

PzEiriiA8(nqK>ar)-  1.  An  Attic  antoeMN, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  sriest 
of  Apollo,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was 
made  king  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  honors  paid  to  him,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  WB*~ 
to  destroy  him ;  but,  at  the  request  of  ApoBo,  be 
was  metamorphosed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  iote  ta 
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eagle,  and  bis  wife  likewise  into  a  bird. — [3. 
Son  of  the  JGtoIian  Octaesius,  fell  by  tbe  band 
of  Mara  (Ares)  in  the  Trojan  war.— 3.  Son  of 
Epytus,  and  a  herald  of  ,£neas. — 4.  A  Greek, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  took 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  city.] 

PaarrarrBS  (Tltptf^mt).  1.  Son  of  Vulcan 
(Hephaestus)  and  Anticlaa,  surnamed  Corynetes, 
that  is.  Club-bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaurus, 
who  slew  travellers  with  an  iron  club.  The- 
seus at  last  killed  him,  and  took  bis  club  for  his 
»wn  use.  —  [3.  Son  of  Copreus  of  Mycenae,  a 
(•reek  warrior  at  Troy,  slain  by  Hector. — 3.  A 
rrojan  warrior,  slain  by  Teucer.] 

[Peeisadii  (UtpiaaSuc),  an  Dlyrian  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  silver  mines  of  Damas- 
lion,  also  called  Zeaapioioi.] 

Peemessvb  fjltpiaioo&s  '■  now  Kefalari),  a  river 
in  Bceotia,  which  descends  from  Mount  Helicon, 
■sites  with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  the  Lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  [Its  waters  were  sa- 
tred  to  the  Muses.] 

Pibnc  (Tl(pvri),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to 
which  an  earthquake  united  it. 

Pbbo  (Unpu),  daughter  of  Neleus  and  Cbloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.     [Vid.  Melampus.] 

Peepebena  (Ilefnrepiva,  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  south  of  Adramyttium,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  copper 
mines  and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  place  at  which  Thucydides  died. 

Pebpebka  or  Perpknna  (the  former  is  the 
preferable  form).  1.  M.,  pnetor  B.C.  135,  when 
be  carried  on  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
tod  consul  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicns 
in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near 
Pergamum  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129. — 3. 
M.,  son  of  the  last,  consul  93,  and  censor  86. 
He  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  longevity.  He  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  and  died 
in  49,  tbe  year  in  which  the  civil  war  broke  out 
between  Cssar  and  Pompey.  He  took  no  prom- 
inent part  in  tbe  agitated  times  in  which  he 
lived. — 3.  M.  Pebpebna  Vbnto,  son  of  the  last, 
joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  prastorship.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  Sulla  in  82,  Perperna  tied  to 
Sicily,  which  he  quitted,  however,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pompey  shortly  afterward.  On  the 
death  of  Sulla  in  78,  Perperna  joined  the  con- 
sul M.  Lepidus  in  bis  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
new  ariatocratical  constitution,  and  retired  with 
him  to  Sardinia  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt. 
Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia  in  tbe  following  year, 
77,  and  Perperna,  with  the  remains  of  bis  army, 
crossed  over  to  Spain  and  joined  Sertorius. 
Perperna  was  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Ser- 
torius, and,  after  serving  under  him  some  years, 
he  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius  at  a 
banquet  in  73.  His  death  soon  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Perperna  was  defeated  by  Pompey, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death. 

[Pebbakthe*,  a  steep  mountain  in  Epirus,  on 
the  western  declivity  of  which  the  city  Ambra- 
da  was  situated.] 

Pebbhasi  (UtMrnitol  or  JItpattoi),  a  power- 
nil  and  warlike  Pelasgic  people,  ?  ho,  according 
to  Sfabo,  migrated  from  Euba    to  tbe  main 
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land,  and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestiasotis 
and  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  tbe  north- 
ern part  of  this  country  is  frequently  called  Per- 
rhaebia  (Oefi/miSia,  UepaiSia),  though  it  nevet 
formed  one  of  tbe  regular  Thessalian  provinces. 
Homer  places  the  Perrbssbi  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  River  Titare- 
sius ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  name  of  Perrhaebta 
was  applied  to  the  district  bounded  by  Macedo- 
nia and  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on  tbe  north, 
by  Pindus  on  the  west,  by  tbe  Peneus  on  tbe 
south  and  southeast,  and  by  the  Peneus  and 
Ossa  on  the  east.  The  Perrhaebi  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Ampbictyonio  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithte ;  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
subject  to  tbe  Tbessalians,  and  subsequently  to 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Ro- 
man wars  in  Greece  they  appear  independent 
of  Macedonia. 

PkbhhIdj!  (ntfyiSai),  an  Attic  demus  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Antiochis. 

Pbbs aboba  or  Pekisabora  (Tltpoatupa  :  now 
Anbar),  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point 
where  the  canal  called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Pku»m.     Vid.  Pbbsis. 

Pebsaus  (llepoalof),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  tbe  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  high  favor.  Antigonus  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  he 
was  slain  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus, 
B.C.  34a 

Peek  (JUpaif),  daughter  of  Ocesnus,  and 
wife  of  Helios  (tbe  Sun),  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  jEetes  and  Circe.  She  is  furthei 
called  the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Perses.  Ho 
mer  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse, 
while  others  call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Pkbsbis,  a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the 
daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PebsefhShb  (H.tpot$6vti),  called  PbosebpIna 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In  Homer  she  is  called 
Periephoma  (iltpat^Avtia) ;  the  form  Persephone 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod.  But,  besides  these  forms 
of  the  name,  we  also  find  Pertephatta,  Phcrsc- 
phatta,  Pertephatta,  Phersephatla,  Pherrephatta, 
Pherephatta,  and  Phertephonia,  for  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  proposed.  The  Latin 
Proserpina  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cora  (K&pn,  Ion.  Kovpti),  that  is, 
tbe  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and 
the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother  and 
the  Daughter  (i;  Mijr^p  *oi  t  Kopy).  Being  tbe 
infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Styx.  In  At-  v 
cadia  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Despoena,  and  was  called  a  daughter  of  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  Hippius  and  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  tbe  wife  of 
Hades  (Pluto),  and  the  formidable,  venerable, ' 
and  majestic  queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules 
over  tbe  souls  of  the  dead,  along  with  her  bus- 
band.  Hence  she  is  called  by  later  writers  June 
Inferno,  Averna,  and  Stygia ;  and  tbe  Erinnyes 
are  said  to  have  been  her  daughters  by  Pluto. 
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Guves  sacred  to  her  are  placed  by  Homer  in 
the  western  extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  lower  world,  which  is  itself  called 
the  house  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  The 
story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Plato 
against  her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  simply  describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen 
of  Hades.  Her  abduction  is  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod.  The  account  of  her  abduction,  which 
is  the  most  celebrated  part  of  her  story,  and  the 
wanderings  of  her  mother  in  search  of  her,  and 
the  worship  of  the  two  goddesses  in  Attica  at 
the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia,  are  related  under 
Dimetir.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the  Or- 
phics,  Persephone  (Proserpina)  is  described  as 
the  all-pervading  goddess  of  nature,  who  both 
produces  and  destroys  every  thing ;  and  she  is 
therefore  mentioned  along,  or  identified  with, 
other  mystic  divinities,  such  as  Tsis,  Rhea,  Ge 
(Terra),  Hestia,  Pandora,  Artemis  (Diana),  Hec- 
ate. This  mystic  Persephone  is  further  said  to 
have  become  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  the  mother  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  Iacchus,  Zagreus  orSaba- 
zius.  Persephone  (Proserpina)  frequently  ap- 
pears in  works  of  art.  She  is  represented  either 
with  the  grave  and  severe  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Juno,  or  as  a  mystical  divinity  with  a 
sceptre  and  a  little  box,  in  the  act  of  being  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto. 

PgRsipdLis  (nepa-eVoXif,  ITrproOoXtf :  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Ittakhar :  now  Takhti-Jemshid,  i.  e., 
Throne  ofjemthid,  or  Ckil-Minar,  i.  e.,  Forty  PU- 
Iotm  :  large  ruins),  is  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  which  is  not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pa- 
sargada  as  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking 
place  about  the  time  when  Persepolis  attained 
this  dignity,  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used 
as  the  royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xen- 
ophon,  Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during 
the  Persian  period,  mention  it  at  all,  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana  as 
the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the 
Greek  writers  after  the  Macedonian  conquest 
that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  its  being  one 
of  the  two  burial  places  of  the  kings  (the  other 
being  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal  treasury ;  for 
Alexander  found  in  the  palace  immense  riches, 
which  were  said  to  have  accumulated  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation  is  sometimes  as- 
oribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more  generally 
to  his  son  Cambyses.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes,  and  pre- 
served its  splendor  till  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, when  it  was  burned  ;  Alexander,  as  the 
story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  courtesan  Thais,  B.C.  331.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  his- 
torians represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  sub- 
sequent history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It 
is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable, 
though  too  dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion 
of  Persian  architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cune- 
iform inscriptions.  It  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Persis,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  (icotti/ 
Utpott),  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carma- 
nian  Desert,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  valley, 
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watered  by  the  River  Araxes  (now  Borf-Enwi 
and  its  tributaries  the  Medos  and  the  Cyrus. 
The  city  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ana. 
ea,  and  bad  a  citadel  (the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface  of  a  rock, 
and  inclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one  above  tin 
other  to  the  heights  of  sixteen,  forty-eight,  and 
sixty  cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with 
its  royal  sepulchres  and  treasuries.  • 

Perses  (TlipoTic).  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Crios 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate. — 2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeki 
as  the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation.— 3.  Son 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of 
^Ettes  and  Circe. 

Pkrseus  {Xlcoaev(),  the  famous  Argive  hen, 
was  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dana*,  and  l 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  An  oracle  had  told  Acris. 
ins  that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  handi 
of  Danae's  son,  and  he  therefore  shut  np  bit 
daughter  in  an  apartment  made  of  brass  or  atone. 
But  Jupiter  (Zeus)  having  metamorphosed  bin- 
self  into  a  shower  of  gold,  came  down  through 
the  roof  of  the  prison,  and  became  by  ber  the 
father  of  Perseus.  From  this  circumstance  Per- 
seus is  sometimes  called  mrigna.  As  soon  at 
Acrisius  discovered  that  Dana*  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  he  put  both  mother  and  son  into  I 
chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  bnt  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island 
of  Seripboa,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dietya, 
a  fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  tbem  to 
Polydectea,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  by  Polydectea ;  bnt  the 
latter  having  afterward  fallen  in  love  with  Da- 
nae, and  finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  bis  de- 
sires in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Perieus, 
who  had  meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  be 
sent  Perseus  away  to  fetch  the  bead  of  Medu- 
sa, one  of  the  Gorgons.  Guided  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  Grate,  the  sisters  of  the  Gorgons, 
took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their  one 
eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Plato  (Hades),  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible.  H  aving  received  from  the 
nymphs  these  invaluable  presents,  from  Mercury 
(Hermes)  a  sickle,  and  from  Minerva  (Athena) 
a  mirror,  he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  armed 
at  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near  Tartessua  on 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  whose  beads  were  cover- 
ed, like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales,  and  wto 
had  large  tusks  like  boars,  braxen  hands,  sin 
golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and  cat 
off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  ber  figure 
through  the  mirror,  for  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herself  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Perseus  put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  he 
carried  on  hia  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he 
was  pursued  by  two  other  Gorgons;  btu  his 
helmet,  which  rendered  him  invisible,  enabled 
him  to  escape  in  safety.  Perseus  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ./Ethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  niirried 
Andromeda.  VU.  Akdhomkd*.  Perseus  is  abo 
said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by  . 
whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  to  Atlas, 
whom  he  changed  into  the  mountain  ofthe  sas* 
name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.    On  his  return  t* 
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fieripbos,  he  found  his  mother  with  Dictys  in  a 
temple,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  violenoe 
of  Polydectes.  Perseus  then  went  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Polydeetea,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
ail  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  island, 
into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Dictys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  restored  them 
to  the  nymphs  and  to  Pluto  (Hades),  and  the 
head  of  Gorgon  to  Minerva  (Athena),  who  placed 
it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 
Perseus  then  went  to  Argos,  accompanied  by 
Danae  and  Andromeda.  Acrisius,  remembering 
the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Pelasgians ;  but  Perseus  followed  him,  in 
order  to  persuade  bim  to  return.  Some  writers 
state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argos,  found 
Pnetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother  Acrisius, 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  Perseus 
slew  Prcetus,  and  was  afterward  killed  by  Mega- 
penthes,  the  son  of  Pnetus.  Tbe  more  common 
tradition,  however,  relates,  that  when  Teutami- 
das,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  honor 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  in 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with 
the  discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was 
buried  outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus, 
leaving  tbe  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthes, 
tbe  son  of  Proetus,  received  from  him  in  ex- 
change the  government  of  Tiryns.  According 
to  others,  Perseus  remained  in  Argos,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Bac- 
chic orgies.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycenas.  By  Androm- 
eda be  became  the  father  of  Perses,  Aicasus, 
Stbenelus,  Heleus,  Mestor,  Electryon,  Gorgo- 
phone,  and  Autochthe.  Perseus  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero  in  several  places. 

Psbseos  or  Pastas  (lle/wruc),  tbe  last  king 
•f  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  eleven  years,  from  B.C.  178  to  168. 
Before  his  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
put  to  death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius, 
whom  be  suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  in- 
tended to  set  np  as  a  competitor  for  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Philip.  Immediately  after  his 
accession  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
war  with  the  Romans,  which  he  knew  to  be  in- 
evitable, though  seven  years  elapsed  before  act- 
ual hostilities  commenced.  Tbe  war  broke  out 
in  171.  Tbe  first  year  of  tbe  war  was  marked 
by  no  striking  action.  The  consul  P.  Licinins 
Crassus  first  suffered  a  defeat  in  Thessaly  in 
an  engagement  between  the  cavalry  of  tbe  two 
armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage over  the  king's  troops.  The  second 
year  of  the  war  (170),  in  which  tbe  consul  A. 
Hostilios  Manoinns  commanded,  also  passed 
over  without  any  important  battle,  but  was,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  Perseus.  Tbe  third 
year  (169),  in  which  tbe  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Pbiiippus  commanded,  again  produced  no  im- 
portant results.  The  length  to  which  the  war 
had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the  ill 
success  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch;  but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of 
Perseus,  who  refused  to  advance  tbe  sum  of 
money  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  de- 
manded, deprived  him  of  this  valuable  ally;  and 
the  same  unseasonable  niggardliness  likewise 
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deprived  him  of  the  services  of  twenty  thousand 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  bad  actually  advanc- 
ed into  Macedonia  to  his  support,  but  retired  on 
failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated  pay.  He  was 
left  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  Rome  sin- 
gle-handed. The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (168) 
was  also  the  last.  The  new  consul,  L  ./Emilius 
Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great  loss  in  a 
decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydna,  on  June  82, 
168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  where  be  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
with  his  children  to  the  prstor  Cn.  Octaviua 
When  brought  before  .-Emilius,  he  is  said  to 
have  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sup- 
plications ;  but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
tbe  Roman  general.  The  following  year  he 
was  carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  adorn  the  splendid  triumph  of  bis  conqueror 
(November  80,  167),  and  afterward  cast  into  a 
'dungeon,  from  whence,  however,  the  interces- 
sion of  /Emilius  procured  his  release,  and  be 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  an  honorable, 
captivity  at  Alba.  He  survived  bis  removal 
thither  a  few  years,  and  died,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  voluntary  starvation,  while  others, 
fortunately  with  less  probability,  represent  him 
as  foiling  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  his  guards, 
who  deprived  him  of  sleep.  Perseus  had  been 
twice  married ;  tbe  name  of  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded ;  his  second,  La- 
odice,  was  tbe  daughter  of  Seleucua  IV.  Philo- 
pator.  He  left  two  children  :  a  son,  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his  second 
marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when  car- 
ried to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  bis  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 

PsbsIa.     Vid.  Psasi*. 

Paaslct  Month.     Vid.  Pabsici  Montbs. 

PbbsIcds  Smut,  Psatlocra  Make  (*  Tlepowif 
ciXiroc,  f)  Hcpauii  QuXaaoa,  and  other  forms : 
the  Persian  Gulf),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
later  geographers  to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare 
Erythraum  (now  Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a 
southeastern  direction  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Tigris,  between  tbe  northeastern  coast  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  opposite  coast  of  Sosiana,  Persia, 
and  Carmania,  to  tbe  narrow  strait  formed  by 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the 
northern  side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait 
it  is  connected  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (now  Gulf 
of  Oman).  The  earlier  Greek  writers  kpow 
nothing  of  it.  Herodotus  does  not  distinguish 
it  from  the  Erythnean  Sea.  The  voyage  of 
Alexander's  admiral  Nearchus  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known,  but  still  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  give  very  inac- 
curate statements  of  its  size  and  form. 

PtBiiDE8(riepaei4)K',  Uepanlddttf ),  a  patronym 
ic  given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Paasis,  and  very  rarely  Passu  (i  Uepoic,  and 
6  Uepaixi,  so.  y#,  the  fern,  adjectives,  the  masc. 
being  XUpoiicoi;,  from  the  ethnic  noun  Mparic,  pi. 
nipoai,  fern.  Xitpott,  Latin  Persa  and  Perses, 
pi.  Persa: :  in  modern  Persian  and  Arabic,  Far* 
or  Fareietan,  i.  e.,  ((an,  land  of.  Fare  ■=  Old  Per- 
sian pare,  korte  or  horeeman :  Eng.  Pereia),  orig- 
inally a  small  mountainous  district  of  Western 
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Asia,  lying  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
mountains  and  deserts.  On  the  northwest  and 
north  it  was  separated  from  Susiana,  Media, 
and  Parthia  by  the  little  river  Oroatis  or  Orosis, 
and  by  Mons  Farachoatbras  ;  and  on  the  east 
from  Carman ia  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert.  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Persis  Paralia  ; 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  Mons 
Parachoathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were 
watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Araxbs,  Cvkb»,  and  Medos  :  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Koilb 
Persis,  stood  the  capital  cities  Pasaroaoa  and 
Persepolis.  The  country  has  a  remarkable 
variety  of  climate  and  of  products ;  the  northern 
mountainous  regions  being  comparatively  cold, 
but  with  good  pastures,  especially  for  camels  ; 
the  middle  slopes  having  a  temperate  climate, 
and  producing  abundance  of  fruit  and  wine;  and 
the  southern  strip  of  coast  being  intensely  hot 
and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a  collection 
of  nomad  tribes  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by,a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Art  mi  (,'Apraloi),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Arii  ('Aptot),  signifies 
noble  or  honorable,  and  is  applied  especially  to 
the  true  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  followers 
of  Zoroaster :  it  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  title  of 
honor  than  a  proper  name ;  the  true  collective 
name  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  Paraca. 
According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  castes :  first,  the  nobles  or  war- 
riors, containing  the  three  tribes  of  the  Pasab- 
oad.s,  who  were  the  most  noble,  and  to  whom 
the  royal  family  of  the  Achcmenidae  belonged, 
the  Marphii,  and  the  Maspii ;  secondly,  the  ag- 
ricultural and  other  settled  tribes,  namely,  the 
Panthiakei,  Derusiaei,  and  Germanii;  thirdly, 
the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely,  the 
Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Medes,  and  followed  the  same  customs  and  re- 
.igion.  Vid.  Maoi,  Zoroaster.  The  simple  and 
warlike  habits  which  they  cultivated  in  their  na- 
tive mountains  preserved  them  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  which  enervated  their  Median 
brethren ;  so  that  from  being,  as  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  recorded  history,  the 
subject  member  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom, 
they  obtained  the  supremacy  under  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  B.C.  559. 
Of  the  Persian  history  before  this  date  we  know 
but  little :  the  native  poetical  annalists  of  a  later 
period  are  perfectly  untrustworthy:  the  addi- 
tional light  lately  obtained  from  the  Persian  in- 
scriptions is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirmatory  of 
the  Greek  writers,  from  whom,  and  from  some 
small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived.  Accord- 
ing to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were  first 
subjected  by  the  Medes  under  Phraortes,  about 
BO.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
great  Median  empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  the  Achmmeni- 
dae.  An  account  of  the  revolution,  by  which 
the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  Persians, 
'»  given  under  Cyros.  At  this  time  there  ex- 
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isted  in  Western  Asia  two  other  great  king- 
doms, the  Lydian,  which  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  River  Halys, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Medo-Persian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Babylonian,  which,  besides  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced  Syria 
and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest  of 
tbese  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Enxine,  the  ^Egean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in 
the  opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and 
effected  some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxns,  but 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Massagetas.  Vid.  Ctros. 
His  son  Cambyses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire. 
Vid.  Cambyies.  Upon  his  death  the  Magian 
priesthood  made  an  effort  to  restore  the  suprem- 
acy to  the  Medes  (vid.  Maoi,  Shekdis),  which 
was  defeated  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieftains,  whose  success  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  This 
king  was  at  first  occupied  with  crushing  rebeH 
ions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and  Cyrenaiea, 
of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  only  partially  successful.  He  conquer- 
ed Thrace,  and  on  the  east  be  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom ;  but  in  this  quar- 
ter the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have 
been  much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian 
empire  had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
from  Thrace  and  Cyrenaiea  on  the  west  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Caucasus  (or,,  rather,  a  little  below  it),  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  Oxns  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north, 
to  ./Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  oa 
the  south,  and  it  embraced,  in  Europe,  Thrace 
and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  north  of  the  Enx- 
ine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaiea ;  in  Asia, 
on  the  west,  Palestine,  Phosnicia,  Syria,  the  sev- 
eral districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatene, 
Great  Media ;  on  the  north,  Hyrcanta,  Margi- 
ana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  east,  the 
Paropamisus.  Arachosia,  and  India  (i.  e.,  part  of 
the  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  on  the  south,  Persis, 
Carmania,  and  Gedrosia  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  part,  Parthia,  Aria,  and  Drangiana. 
The  capital  cities  of  the  empire  were  Babylon, 
Susa,  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and,  though  tbese 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasar- 
gada  and  Persepolia  in  Persia.  ( Vid.  the  sev- 
eral articles.)  Of  this  vast  empire  Darius  un- 
dertook the  organization,  and  divided  it  into 
twenty  satrapies,  of  which  a  full  account  is 
given  by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  ot 
his  reign,  and  especially  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  with  Greece,  vid.  Darius.  Ofthe  re- 
maining period  of  the  ancient  Persian  history 
till  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  sufficient  ab- 
stract will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  sev- 
eral kings,  a  list  of  whom  is  now  subjoined . 
(1.)  Gyros,  B.C.  569-539  ;  (2.)  Cambysrs,  5X9- 
582;  (3.)  Usurpation  ofthe  pseudo-Suit  dis.  sev- 
en months,  622-521 ;  (4.)  Darius  I.,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes, 521-485;  (6.)  XbrxesI.,  486-465;  («.) 
Usurpation  of  Aetabanus,  seven  months,  465- 
464;  (7.)  Abtazerxe*  I.  LoNomitres,  464-425 ; 
(8.)  Xerxes  II.,  two*  months ;  (9.)  Soaomtns, 
seven  months,  435-424;  (10.)  Ochus,  or  Darius 
II. Nothus, 424-406;  (11.)  AbtaxerxesiJ  Mm- 
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man,  405-359;  (13.)Ochus,or  Abtaxbbxes  HI., 
359-338;  (13.)Abses,  338-336;  (14.)DABrosIII. 
Codomannus,  836-331.  Vid.  Alexindeb.  Here 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends  as  a  king- 
dom ;  but,  as  a  people,  the  Persians  proper,  un- 
der the  influence  especially  of  their  religion, 
preserved  their  existence,  and  at  length  regain- 
ed theii  independence  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  Vid.  Sissanid*.  In  reading 
the  Roman  poets,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  Perta  as  well  as  Medi  as  a 
general  term  for  the  nations  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthians. 

PeriIus  Flaccus,  A.,  the  poet,  was  a  Roman 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  born  at 
Volaterrs  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December, 
A.D.  34.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  in  his  native  town,  remaining  there 
until  the  age  of  twelve;  and  then  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  the 
celebrated  Remmius  Palasmon,  and  rhetoric  un- 
der Verginius  Flavius.  He  was  afterward  the 
pupil  oi  Cornutus  the  Stoic,  who  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  bis  future  life, 
and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan, 
with  Csesius  Bassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with 
several  other  persons  of  literary  eminence.  He 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  the  high-minded  Paeius 
Thrasea,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  worthy 
of  such  affection,  for  he  is  described  as  a  virtu- 
ous and  pleasing  youth.  He  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach,  on  the  34th  of  November,  A.D. 
63,  before  he  had  completed  bis  twenty-eighth 
year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of 
six  short  satires,  extending  in  all  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  hexameter  lines,  and  were  left  in  an 
unfinished  state.  They  were  slightly  corrected 
after  his  death  by  Corautus,  white  Cassius  Bas- 
sos was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persius  had  writ- 
ten some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Cornutus.  Few  productions 
have  ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Sat- 
ires ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Persius  owes  not 
a  little  of  his  fame  to  a  cause  which  naturally 
might  have  produced  an  effect  directly  the  re- 
verse, we  mean  the  multitude  of  strange  terms, 
proverbial  phrases,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and 
abrupt  transitions  which  every  where  embarrass 
our  progress.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  re- 
moving these  impediments  necessarily  impress- 
es both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon  every  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  his  pages,  and  hence 
no  author  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  ex- 
ecution to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the 
fifth,  where  Persius  describes  the  process  by 
which  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
were  expanded,  are  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  by  Jahn, 
Lips.,  1843,  and  by  Heinrich,  Lips.,  1844. 

PebtIhax,  Helvios,  Roman  emperor  from 
January  1st  to  March  38th,  A.D.  193,  was  of 
hoaoble  origin,  and  rose  from  the  poet  of  centu- 
rion both  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  com- 
mands in  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Corn- 
On  the  murder  of  Commodus  on  the 
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last  day  of  September,  193,  Pertinax,  who  w 
then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  reluctantly  per 
suaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He  commenced 
his  reign  by  introducing  extensive  reforms  into 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  the  troops,  who  bad  been  accustomed 
both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus,  were 
disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a  reign  of  two  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian 
troops  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  M.  Didius  Salvius  Julianus.  Vid.  p. 
856.  b. 

Pebosia  (Perusinus:  now  Perugia),  an  an- 
cient city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Lake  Trasimenus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy. It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria,  it  long  resisted 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later  period 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  memorable 
in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which  L.  Anto- 
nius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  took  refuge 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Octavi- 
anus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  B.C.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender ;  bat  one  of  its  citi- 
zens having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames 
spread,  and  the  whole  city  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  war  between  L.  Antonius  and 
Octavianus  is  known  from  the  long  siege  of  this 
town  by  the  name  of  the  BeUum  Penumum.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  colonized  anew  by  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  received  the  surname  of  Augusta. 
In  the  later  time  of  the  empire  it  was  the  most 
important  city  in  all  Etruria,  and  long  resisted 
the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The  best  pre- 
served of  the  gates  is  now  called  Area  d'Au- 
gutto,  from  the  inscription  Avovsta  Peevsia 
over  the  arch ;  the  whole  structure  is  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  Several  interesting 
tombs,  with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city. 

PescemnIds  Nioeb.     Vid.  Niger. 

Pbssinus  or  PbsTnds  (Tltoaivoic,  Heaivovc 
UeocivovitTtot,  fern.  JleamvouvTlt :  ruins  at  Bala 
Hitar),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  southwest- 
era  corner  of  Qalatia,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated  as 
a  chief  seat  of  tbe  worship  of  Cybele,  under  the 
surname  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple,  crowded 
with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  city.  In 
this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy  says  stone) 
image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  removed  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 
Under  Constantino  tbe  city  was  made  the  cap- 
ital of  tbe  province  of  Qalatia  Salutaris,  but  it 
gradually  declined  until  the  sixth  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

PetIlia  or  PbtalIb  (now  Pttalnu),  an  unin- 
habited and  rooky  island  off  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Euboea,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Euri- 
pus. 

PetelU  orPETiLiA  (rUn/A/a:  PeteBoas:  now 
Strongoii),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Bruttium,  founded,  according  t* 
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tradition,  by  Pfailoctetes.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  iii.,  408.) 
It  was  situated  north  of  Croton,  to  whose  terri- 
tory it  originally  belonged,  but  it  was  afterward 
conquered  by  the  Lucanians.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  when  the  otber  cities  of  Brut- 
tium  revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  that  it  was 
taken  by  one  of  Hannibal's  generals.  It  was 
repeopled  by  Hannibal  with  Bruttians ;  but  the 
Romans  subsequently  collected  the  remains  of 
the  former  population,  and  put  them  again  in 
possession  of  the  town. 

[Petenes.     Vid.  Petibeb.] 

Peteon  {lltTtuv.  IlertuiKOf),  a  small  town 
in  Bceotia,  of  uncertah  site,  dependent  upon 
Haliartus  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes 
according  to  others. 

Peteos  (Iltreuc),  son  of  Orneus,  and  father 
of  Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
jEgcus,  and  went  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded 
Stiris. 

PetilIus  or  PetillIus.  1.  Capitolincs.  Vid. 
Capitolinus. — 3.  Cekealis.     Vid.  Cebealis. — 

3.  Spobinos.     Fid.  Spueincs. 

[Petikes  (IleHvtK)  or  Pbtbhbs,  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Alexander:  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus.] 

Petosiiis  (Her6mpi(),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechep- 
sos,  an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be 
the  founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  as- 
trology were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our 
own  Lilly,  Petosiris  became  the  common  name 
for  an  astrologer.    (Jut.,  vi ,  680.) 

PetovIo  or  Pcetovio  (now  Patau),  a  town  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricnm, 
and  on  the  Dravus  (now  Drove),  was  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  surname  Ulpia,  having  been 
probably  enlarged  and  made  a  colony  by  Tra- 
jan or  Hadrian.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Pannonia,  bad  an  imperial  palace,  and  was 
the  bead-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  The  an- 
cient town  was  probably  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Drave,  opposite  the  modern  Pcttau,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  former  spot  that  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

Pbtea  (ij  Mrpa :  Ilerpafof ,  Petneus,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on 
rocks  or  in  rocky  places.  1.  A  small  place  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast, 
near  the  borders  of  Argolis.— 2.  A  place  in  Elis, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  acropolis.  The  se- 
pulchral monument  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho 
was  shown  here. — 3.  (Now  Cata  delta  Pietra), 
also  called  Petbaa  and  Pbtbinb  (the  people 
Utrptvoi  andPetrfni),  an  inland  town  of  Sicily, 
on  the  road  from  Agrigentum  to  Panormus — 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  bad 
harbor. — S.  A  city  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. — 
8.  A  fortress  of  the  Masdi  in  Thrace.— 7.  (PL 
nent.),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  ode  of  the  three 
great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube. — 8.  In 
Pontus,  a  fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a  preci- 
pice on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinasis.— 9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt.,  vii.,11).— 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was 
Pbtea  or  Petbjc  (now  Wady-Muta),  in  Arabia 
Petrasa,  the  capital  first  of  the  Idunasans,  and 
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afterward  of  the  Nabatbeans.  It  is  probably 
the  same  place  which  is  called  Selah  (which 
means,  like  irirpa,  a  rock)  and  Joktheel  in  tbs 
Old  Testament.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  tbs 
mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor, 
just  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  t 
valley,  or  rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost 
inaccessible  precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  east,  the  rocky  walls  of 
which  approach  so  closely  as  sometimes  hardly 
to  permit  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  Oi 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  tint 
ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a  mile  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public  build- 
ings still  remain.  Bnt  this  is  not  all :  the  rocks 
which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley,  but 
all  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  houses, 
at  the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
rock  is  sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural 
facades  and  other  figures,  whose  details  are 
often  so  well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just 
chiselled,  wbile  the  effect  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened by  the  brilliant  variegated  colors  of  the 
rock,  where  red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black, 
and  white  are  seen  in  distinct  layers.  These 
ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period,  when  Pe- 
tra  had  become  an  important  city  as  a  centra 
of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the  Nabatheans.  At 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Strabo  learned  from  a 
friend  who  had  resided  there,  it  contained  many 
Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
retained  it  under  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  toe 
chief  city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trtea,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  Pe- 
tra ;  and  under  the  later  empire  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Pal  test  ina  Tenia. 

Petbetos,  M.,  a  man  of  great  military  experi- 
ence, is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  68,  when  he 
served  as  legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonio*, 
and  commanded  the  army  in  the  battle  in  which 
Catiline  perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristo* 
cratical  party ;  and  in  55  be  was  sent  into  Spain 
along  withL.  Afranius  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  had  been 
granted.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  49,  Cesar  defeated  Afranius  and 
Petreius  in  Spain,  whereupon  the  latter  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Pbaraalia  (48),  Petreius  crossed  over  to  Af- 
rica, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  is 
46,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled  with  Juba,  and, 
despairing  of  safety,  they  fell  by  each  ot  fcsrti 
hands. 

PsTBisros  (now  Rocca  di  mmti  Ragoni),  * 
mountain  near  Sinuessa,  on  the  confines  of  Lav- 
tium  and  Campania,  on  which  good  wine  warn 
grown. 

PbtbocSeIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanioa,  in 
the  modern  Perigord.  Their  country  contained 
iron  mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vetunaa. 
(now  Ptrigutux). 

[Pbteojtu,  daughter  of  a  man  of  consuls* 
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lank,  was  first  the  wife  of  ViteHins,  and  subse- 
quently of  Doiabella.  By  Vitellius  she  had  a 
son  Petronianus,  whom  his  father  put  to  death.] 

[Peteokiu  »,  C.  1 .  Succeeded  /Elius  Gallas  in 
the  government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  war  in 
B.C.  22  against  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  invad- 
ed Egypt  under  their  queen  Candace.  Petronius 
not  only  drove  back  the  ^Ethiopians,  but  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  a  friend  of  Her- 
od, and  sent  corn  to  Judaea  when  the  latter 
•auntry  was  visited  by  a  famine. — 2.  Tuepilia- 
noa,  consul  A.D.  61  with  C.  Caesonius  Partus, 
succeeded  Suetonius  Paulinus  as  governor  of 
Britain,  but  did  nothing  in  that  capacity,  though 
he  received  the  triumphal  insignia  in  A.D.  65. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Galba.] 

PbtkonIus,  C.  or T,  an  accomplished  volup- 
tuary at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the 
chosen  companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded 
as  director-in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the 
judge  whose  decision  upon  the  merits  of  any 
proposed  scheme  of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final 
(cleganiia  arbiter).  The  influence  thus  acquir- 
ed excited  the  jealous  suspicions  of  Tigellinus : 
he  was  accused  of  treason  ;  and  believing  that 
destruction  was  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  die  as 
he  had  lived,  and  to  excite  admiration  by  the 
frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end.  Having  caused 
bis  veins  to  be  opened,  he  from  time  to  time 
arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  application  of 
bandages.  During  the  intervals  be  conversed 
with- his  friends,  and  even  showed  himself  in 
the  public  streets  of  Cumsj,  where  these  events 
took  place ;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk  from 
exhaustion,  his  death  (A.D.  66),  although  com- 
pulsory, appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural  and 
gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  dispatched 
in  his  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  excesses. 
A  work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  title 
PetronH  Arbitri  Satyrieon,  which,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, is  composed  of  a  series  of  fragments,  chiefly 
in  prose,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces 
of  poetry.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Encolpius  and 
bis  companions  in  the  south  of  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Naples  or  its  environs,  are  made  a  vehicle  for 
exposing  the  false  taste  and  vices  of  the  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  of  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  depicted  with  such  fidelity  that  we 
are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the  obscenity  of 
the  descriptions.  The  longest  section  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Supper  of  Trimalchio,  present- 
ing us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gourmands  of  the  empire 
were  wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in 
interest  is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian 
Matron.  A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Satyrieon.  Many  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petronius 
mentioned  above  ;  and  thongh  there  are  no 
proofs  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  belongs  to 
the  first  century,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is 
by  P.  Burmannus,  4to,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1709,  and 
again  Amst.,  1743.  ' 

[Petkosimui,  L.,  a  standard-bearer,  died  fight- 
*»g  bravely  when  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
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culek  t  Gotta  were  destroyed  with  their  troops 
by  Ambiorix,  B.C.  64.] 

Pcvos  (7Isi5kj7  :  now  Piczina),  an  island  in 
Massia  Inferior,  formed  by  the  two  southern 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the  most  south- 
ern ly  was  also  called  Peuce,  but  more  common!? 
the  Sacred  Mouth.  This  island  is  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  at 
large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Pen- 
cini,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Bastamas,  and  took 
their  name  from  the  island. 

PeOCELA,  PEOCELAOTISfllttJIlrta,  UcVKthlUTtf 

now  Pekheli  or  Pakholi),  a  city  and  district  in  the 
northwest  of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Suastus. 

Pbucestas  (TltvK(oraf),  a  Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of 
Alexander  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Malli 
in  India,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(B.C'828),  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  bis  gov- 
ernment of  Persia.  He  fought  on  the  side  o 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  (317-316),  but  dis- 
played both  arrogance  and  insubordination  in 
these  campaigns.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Eu- 
menes by  the  Argyraspids,  Peucestas  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  deprived  him  of 
his  satrapy. 

PstjcStIa.     Vid.  ArttLt. 

PedcIhi.     Vid.  Peuci. 

[Phace(*ox$),  sister  of  Ulysses,  according  tc 
some  accounts  called  Callisto.] 

Phacium  (4ok(0v:  <taKieic:  now  Alifaka),  » 
mountain  fortress  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Hestiteotis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
northeast  of  Limnsea. 

[Phacusa  (iaKovaa),  the  capital  of  theNomos 
Arabia  in  Lower  Egypt,  portions  of  Which  werr 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Pelusium.  At  this  place  the  canal  began  which 
ran  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The 
ruins  on  this  site  still  bear  the  name  Tell  Fa 
*u».] 

Phaousba (ioKoiaoa:  now Fecvssa), an  islam 
in  the  JSgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

Phjba  ($at&),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Crora. 
myon  in  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Ph.«Ices  (fa/one  QalijKte),  a  fabulous  people 
immortalized  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Schibia  (2jrp/a),  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  gov- 
erned by  King  Alci  nous.  Vid.  Aloinoos.  They 
are  described  by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the 
feast,  the  lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons 
of  luxurious  and  sensual  habits.  Thus  a  glut- 
ton is  called  Phaax  by  Horace  (Ep.,  i.,  15,  24). 
The  ancients  identified  the  Homeric  Scheria 
with  Oorcyra,  whence  the  latter  is  called  by  the 
poets  Phaacia  teUut ;  but  there  is  no  sound  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  isl- 
ands, and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria  as  alto- 
gether fabulous. 

PH«Ai(*ataf),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  of  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des.  Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extant 
speech  against  Alcibiades,  commonly  attributed 
to  Andocldes,  was  written  by  Phseax. 
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r  Phjcdixa  (*<u6ltni),  a  Persian  lady,  daughter 
of  Otanes,  was  one  of  the  wives  ofCambyses 
and  of  Smerdis  the  magian.  It  was  through  her 
means  that  the  false  Smerdis  was  detected  and 
exposed.] 

[Ph/Edimos  (,fal6ifio().  1.  A  king  of  the  Si- 
donians,  who  hospitably  received  Menelaus  on 
his  return  from  Troy. — 2.  A  native  of  Bisan the 
m  Macedonia,  or  of  Amastris  in  Faphlagonia, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  four  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.] 

Phadon  (taiiuv),  a  Greek  philosopher,  vas  a 
native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 

Srisoner,  probably  about  B.C.  400,  and  was 
rought  to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phsdon  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was 
atill  quite  a  youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
and  then  returned  to  Elis,  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Plistanus,  after  whom  the  Elean  school 
was  merged  in  the  Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of 
Plato,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  bears  the  name  of  Phaedon. 

Phaedra  (ialipa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi- 
phae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  She 
was  the  step-mother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love ;  but  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  by  Hippolytus,  she  accused 
him  to  Theseus  of  having  attempted  her  dis- 
honor. After  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  his  inno- 
cence became  known  to  his  father,  and  Phedra 
made  away  with  herself.    For  details,  vid.  Hip- 

FOtYTDS.    ' 

PhjedbiIrks.     Vid.  Parnassus. 

PhadrTas  (*<Hi5p«'af),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Arcadia,  southwest  of  Megalopolis,  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  Messenian  frontier. 

[Ph  .sdrias  (taitplat;),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
in  Athens,  as  the  name  is  given  in  Xenophon  ; 
the  common  reading  in  Demosthenes  has  Pheedi- 
nras.] 

Vaxx>zv»(fial6po().  1.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  B.C.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  tbe  gods  (Ilepi 
#euv),  of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  in  1806,  and  published 
by  Petersen,  Hamb.,  1883.  Cicero  was  largely 
indebted  to  this  work  for  the  materials  of  the 
first  book  of  the  De  Natura  Dcorum—%.  The 
Latin  fabulist,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
what  is  collected  or  inferred  from  his  fables. 
He  was  originally  •  slave,  and  was  brought 
from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title  of  bis 
work  is  Pkadri  Aug.  lAbtrli  Fabula  Miopia,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  had  belonged  to  Augus- 
tus, who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius  he 
appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
from  Sejanus.  The  fables  extant  under  the 
name  of  Phasdrus  are  ninety-seven  in  number, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  and  distributed  into  five 
books.  Most  of  the  fables  are  transfusions  of 
theJSsopian  fables,  or  those  wbieh  pass  as  such, 
into  Latin  verse.  The  expression  is  generally 
clear  and  concise,  and  the  language,  with  some 
lew  exceptions,  as  pure  and  correct  as  we  should 
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expect  from  a  Roman  writer  of  the  Augustan 
age.  But  Ph&dras  baa  not  escaped  censure 
when  be  has  deviated  from  his  Greek  model,  and 
much  of  the  censure  is  just  Tbe  best  rabies 
are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  tbe  fables,  however,  are 
not  iEsopian,  as  tbe  matter  clearly  shows,  for 
tbey  refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much  later 
period  (v.,  1, 8 ;  iii.,  10) ;  and  Phedrus  himself, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  book,  intimates  that 
he  had  often  used  the  name  of  JEsop  only  I* 
recommend  his  verses.  There  is  also  another 
collection  of  thirty-two  fables  attributed  to 
Msop,  and  entitled  Epitome  Fabularum,  which 
was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1809,  by  Cas- 
sitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  tbe  gen- 
uineness of  this  collection.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine  Roman 
fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  consid- 
erable changes.  The  last  and  only  critical  edi- 
tion of  Phedrus  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1831. 

PflXNABETi.     Vid.  Socrates. 

Ph-snIas.     Vid.  Phakias. 

Phastds  (btuoTof.  Qaiarioj.  1.  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Crete,  near  Gortyna,  twenty  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  with  a  port-town,  Matala  or 
Matalia,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Heradid 
PhiEstus,  who  came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The 
town  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed 
at  an  early  period  by  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Epimenides,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  tbvir  wit  and  sarcasm. — «.  A 
town  ofTbessaly,  in  the  district  Tbessaliotis. 

Phaethon  (#o^uv),  that  is,  "the  shining," 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of 
Helios  (the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as 
a  proper  name  for  Helios ;  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly' known  as  tbe  name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by, 
the  Oceanid  Clymene,  the  wife  of  Merops.  The 
genealogy  of  Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same 
in  all  writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Clyro- 
enus,  the  son  of  Helios  by  Merope,  or  a  son  of 
Helios  by  Prole,  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Helios  by 
tbe  nymph  Rhode  or  Rhodos.  He  received  the 
significant  name  of  Phaethon  from  his  father, 
and  was  afterward  presumptuous  and  ambitious 
enough  to  request  his  father  to  allow  him  lor 
one  day  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  across 
the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced  by  tbe  en- 
treaties of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to  yield,  but, 
the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
tbey  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and  came 
so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  fire. 
Thereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  River 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  tbe  Hetiada  or  Phattlum- 
tiadet,  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their 
tears  into  amber.     Vid.  Heliadjb. 

Phaethontiades.     Vid.  Heuadje. 

Phakthosa.     Vid.  Hklixvm. 

Phaores  (Qdypp( :  now  Or/an  or  Orfmut),  an 
ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierians  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangeoo. 

[Phaororiok  (iaypuptov)  or  PbageoeiopS- 
lis  (.iaypuptoKoktc),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  canal  extending  from  Phacusa  to  A*> 
sinoe.]  * 

[Pbalaora  (taXaupa  and  tdteupcu),  a  city  ot 
Cyreuaica,  between  Cenopolis  and  Marabma 
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according  to  Pliny,  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
wine.] 

Phalacos  (#dXa«or).  1.  Son  of  Onomar- 
ehus.  succeeded  his  ancle  Phayllus  as  leader  of 
the  Phocians  in  tbe  Sacred  War,  B.C.  351.  In 
order  to  secure  his  own  safety,  be  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  mercenaries,  leaving  the  un- 
happy Phocians  to  their  fate,  346.  Phalaecus 
now  assumed  the  part  of  a  mere  leader  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  in  which  character  we  find  him 
engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete. — 3.  A  lyric  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called 
Pkalacum  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  principal  Alexandrean  poets. 

Phai^ssis  (taXaioiat),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
south  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Sparta, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  (iaXawa :  QaXawaiot :  now  Kar- 
adjoti),  a  town  of  the  Perrhasbi  in  the  Thea- 
salian  district  of  Hestieotis,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Penens,  not  far  from  Tempe. 

Phalakthus  (Q&XavBof),  son  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedemonian  Parthenise,  or  tbe  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement, 
which  the  necessity  of  the  first  Messenian  war 
had  induced  the  Spartans  to  permit.  ( Vid.  Diet. 
of  Antiq.,  art  Parthcnlb.)  As  tbe  Parthenias 
were  looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  under  Phalanthus 
against  the  government  Their  design  having 
been  detected,  they  went  to  Italy  under  the 
guidance  of  Phalanthus,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Taientum,  about  B.C.  708.  Phalanthus  was 
afterward  driven  out  from  Tarentum  by  a  sedi- 
tion, and  ended  his  days  at  Brundiaium. 

Pbalaxa  (rd  taXapa :  toXopevf),  a  town  in 
the  Theasalian  district  of  Pbthiotis,  on  tbe  Sinus 
Maliacos,  served  as  the  harbor  of  Lamia. 

[Phalakis,  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  who 
accompanied  JEneas  to  Italy :  he  was  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

PhalIbis  (*oAapic).  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  but  we  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
leigo  probably  commenced  about  B.C.  S70,  and 
is  said  to  have  lasted  sixteen  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  some  high 
office  in  the  state,  of  which  be  afterward  avail- 
ed himself  to  assume  a  despotic  authority.  He 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on 
all  sides,  though  more  frequently  by  stratagem 
than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Tberon,  must 
have  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  cele- 
brated than  tbe  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his  oruelty, 
and  of  which  we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first 
experiment  upon  its  inventor  Perillus.  This 
latter  story  has  much  the  air  of  an  invention  of 
later  times,  but  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  en- 
gine of  torture  was  inseparabl'  associated  with 
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the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as  tbe  time  ot 
Pindar.  (Pind.,  Pytk.,  i.,  185.)  That  poet  also 
speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which  clear- 
ly prove  that  bis  reputation  as  a  barbarous  tyrant 
was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  until  a  very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to 
have  existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradi- 
tion concerning  Phalaris,  which  represented  him 
as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or 
occasional  cruelty  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  appears  at  the 
same  time  as  an  admirer  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  the  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Such 
is  the  aspect  under  which  his  character  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  two  declamations  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  tbe  name  of 
Phalaris  himself.  These  epistles  are  now  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  mas- 
terly dissertation  in  which  Bentley  exposed 
their  spuriousness.  They  are  evidently  tbe 
composition  of  some  sophist,  though  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  forgery  was  composed  can  not 
now  be  determined.  The  first  author  who  re- 
fers to  them  is  Stobaua.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Schsfer,  Lips.,  1833. 

Phalabium  (♦aAdptov),  a  fortress  named  after 
Phalaris,  near  tbe  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  forty  stadia  east  of  the  River 
Himera.  • 

Pkalaiarha  (tu  iaMiiapra),  a  town  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Crete. 

[Phalces  (»dA*ijf),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
before  Troy  by  Antilochus.] 

Phaleeub  ("ddXijpov :  *a\t)pci(),  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  harbors  of  Athens,  and  the  one 
chiefly  used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars.  Pbalerum  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  most  easterly  of  tbe  three  har- 
bors in  the  peninsula  of  Pirteus ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  incorrect.  The  names  of  the  three 
harbors  in  the  peninsula  were  Pineus,  Zea,  and 
Munychia;  while  Phalerum  lay  southeast  of 
these  three,  nearer  the  city,  at  Hagiot  Gtorgiot. 
After  the  establishment  by  Themistocles  of  the 
three  harbors  in  tbe  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  Phale- 
rum was  not  much  used ;  but  it  was  connected 
with  the  city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the 
PhaUrian  Wail  (QaXqpitcbii  refror).  Paleron  or 
Phalerus  waa  also  an  Attic  demus,  containing 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Ceres  (Demeter),  and 
other  deities. 

[Phalinos  (*atooc),  a  Zacynthian,  in  the 
service  of  Tissaphernes ;  after  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  he  accompanied  the  Persian 
heralds  sent  to  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand 
to  require  them  to  lay  down  their  arms :  he  re- 
turned unsuccessful,  having  been  unable  to  get 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  Clearchus.] 

Phalosia  (QaXupia),  a  fortified  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Hestieotis,  north  of  Tricca,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Peneus. 

Pban m  (iuvat,  i}  iavata  lutpa :  now  Cape  Mat- 
tico),  the  southern  point  of  the  island  of  Chios 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo  and  for  its 
excellent  wine. 
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PbanaqorIa  (Qavaydpeia,  and  other  forms : 
ruins  at  Phanagori,  near  Toman,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Straits  o/Kaffa),  a  Greek  city,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Teians  under  Phanagoras,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
It  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
between  the  coasts  of  the  Paius  Mffiotis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as 
their  capital  in  Asia.  It  bad  a  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  Apaturos,  and  its  neighborhood  was 
rich  in  olive-yards.  In  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding  barbarians. 

Phanabcba  (Qavupoia),  a  great  plain  of  Pon- 
tus  in  Asia  Minor,  inclosed  by  the  mountain 
chains  of  Paryadres  on  the  east,  and  Lithrus 
and  Ophlimus  on  the  west,  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Pontus. 

[Phahbs  (*ovvf),  a  Greek  of  Halicarnassns, 
in  the  service  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  whom 
he  deserted,  and  went  over  to  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia.] 

Pbanias  or  PjuenIa*  (♦aWaf,  iaiviac ),  of  Ere- 
sos  in  Lesbos,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend 
of  Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  386. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  dili- 
gent writer  upon  every  department  of  philoso- 
phy, as  it  was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  espe- 
cially logic,  physics,  history,  and  literature.  His 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quot- 
ed by  later  writers.  One  of  his  works  most  fre- 
quently cited  was  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  his  na- 
tive city,  bearing  the  title  of  Upvravtic  'EpcVtot. 

PuANdcLEt  (*o»o«Aj?c),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
seems  only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which 
was  entitled  'Epurt;  $  KaXoC.  The  work  was 
upon  paderaiuia ;  but  the  subject  was  so  treat- 
ed as  to  exhibit  the  retribution  which  fell  upon 
those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  practice. 
We  still  possess  a  considerable  fragment  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  which  describes  the 
love  of  Orpheus  for  Calais,  and  the  vengeance 
taken  upon  him  by  the  Thraoian  women.  The 
fragments  of  Phanocles  are  edited  by  Bach,  Phi- 
Uta,  Hermetianactu,  atqut  Phanoclit  Rcliouia, 
Halle,  1889 ;  and  by  Schneidewin,  Delectus  Pot*. 
Grac.,  p.  168. 

Phanodbkos  ($avodt)por),  the  author  of  one 
of  those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities 
of  Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides. 
His  age  and  birth-place  are  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  he  is  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
(The  last  edition  of  the  fragments  is  in  Mailer's 
Hiit.  Grate.  Fragm.,  p.  866-370.] 

[Phakosthehbs  ( tavoeOiriK ),  an  Andnan, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  407  with 
the  command  of  four  ships,  and  was  sent  to 
Andros  tfc  succeed  Conon  on  that  station.  On 
his  way  be  fell  in  with  two  Thurian  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  and  captured 
them  with  their  crews.] 

Phamotb  (now  GariAiki),  a  fortified  town  of 
Epirus  in  Cbaonia,  near  the  Illy ri  an  frontier. 

PhaktasU  (♦ovrou/o),  one  of  those  numerous 
mythical  personages  to  whom  Homer  is  said 
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to  have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  A 
said  to  bare  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of 
Nicarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

Phaon  (*ou»).  1.  A  boatman  at  Mytilene, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  oW  man ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  carrying  Venus  (Aph 
rodite)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  pay- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  him  youth  and  beauty 
Alter  this  Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  to  have  leaped  from  the  Leuca- 
dian  rock  when  he  slighted  her ;  but  this  well- 
known  story  vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of 
criticism.  Vid.  Sappho. — [2.  A  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  whose  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  Nero  took  refuge  when  the 
people  rose  against  him,  and  where  be  met  his 
death,  A.D.  68.] 

Pha t.s  (Qapdl  or  trijpai).  1 .  (tapaievc  or  +a- 
ptvc),  an  ancient  town  in  the  western  part  of 
Acbea,  and  one  of  the  twelve  Acha»n  cities, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Pierus,  seventy  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took  an 
active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  league  in 
B.C.  881.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrsi.  —  8.  (JkapatrrK,  ♦apouiTa?.  ♦apar^f : 
now  Kalamata),  an  ancient  town  in  Mesaenia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  on  the  River  Nedon,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea.  In  B.C.  180  Phars  joined  the 
Achaean  league  together  with  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Thuria  and  Abia.  It  was  annexed  by 
Augustus  to  Laconia. — 3.  Originally  Phabis  (*o- 
pjf :  QaplTtic,  taptanis),  a  town  in  Laconia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  south  of  Sparta. — 4.  A 
town  in  Crete,  founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharss. 

[Pbaban  (*apdv),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (now  Faraun),  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicns,  and  which  is  now  recalled  to 
mind  by  the  Wady  Faro*  or  Ftran.} 

[Phabaz  (Q&paf).  1.  One  of  the  council  often 
appointed  by  the  Spartans  in  B.C.  418  to  con- 
trol Agis.  At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  that 
year,  he  restrained  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
pressing  too  much  on  the  defeated  enemy,  and 
so  running  the  risk  of  driving  them  to  despair. 
In  B.C.  396  be  laid  siege  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was  sta- 
tioned, but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the 
approach  of  a  large  force. — 8.  A  Spartan,  sent 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Athena  against 
Thebes,  B.C.  369.] 

Pbarbathds  (taptadht :  ruins  at  Horbtyt  f), 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbarthitea  in  Lower 
Egypt,  lay  south  of  Tanis,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Pbaxo1d5n  (iapKadov),  a  town  of  Thessalv. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Hestiteotia. 

Pbabis.     Vid.  Pbimm,  No.  8. 

Phashacuss^c  (QapaaKoioew).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in 
the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyraiket  or  M*~ 
gali  and  Mikri  Kyra :  on  one  of  them  was  shown 
the  tomb  of  Circe. — 8.  Phakkucdsa  (+apf 
Koiaa),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Miletus, 
where  King  Attalus  died,  and  near  which  Julia* 
Cesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  when  a 
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PHARNABAZUS. 

Tery  young  roan.    The  whole  adventure  is  re- ! 
ated  by  Plutarch  (Co*.,  1,  2). 

Phabkabazv*  (tupvutafof),  son  of  Pharnaces, 
succeeded  Uis  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C.  41 1  and 
the  following  year*,  he  rendered  active  assist- 
ance to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  war  against 
the  Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subse- 
quently Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia  to  j 
protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  ' 
power,  we  find  Pbarnabazus  connecting  himself 
with  Conon  to  resist  the  Lacedemonians.  In 
874  Pbarnabazus  invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction 
with  Iphicrates,  but  the  expedition  failed,  chiefly 
through  the  dilatory  proceedings  and  the  ex- 
cessive caution  of  Pbarnabazus.  The  character 
of  Pbarnabazus  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
generosity  and  openness.  He  has  been  charg- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of  Alcibiades  ;  but 
the  latter  probably  fell  by  the  bands  of  others. 
Vid.  Alcibiades. 

Phabnaces  (*opva«vc)-  I.  King  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithradates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  about  B.C.  190.  He  car- 
ried on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  Ariaratbes,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a 
disadvantageous  peace  in  179.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  uncertain ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture 
in  156. — 2.  King  of  Pontns,  or  more  properly  of 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  whom  he  compelled. to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  63.  Vid.  Mithkadates,  No.  6.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make 
his  submission  to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seized 
the  opportunity  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Colohis  and  the  lesser  Armenia. 
He  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Cesar  in  Asia,  but  was  shortly  afterward  de- 
feated by  Cesar  himself  in  a  decisive  action 
near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was  gained  with 
such  ease  by  Cesar,  that  he  informed  the  sen- 
ate of  his  victory  by  the  words  Vein,  ridi,  vici. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Pbaroaoes  was 
again  defeated,  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  mas- 
ter's kingdom.  Vid.  Asandsb. — [3.  Father  of 
Artabazus,  who  commanded  the  Partbians  and 
Cborasmians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  —  4.  Son  of  Pbarnabazus,  appears  to 
have  been  satrap  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  near 
the  Hellespont,  as  early  as  B.C.  430.— 6.  A  Per- 
sian of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law  of  Darius 
Codomannua,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  B.C.  334.] 

Ph  aaracia  (Qapvafia  :  now  Khereioun  or  Kt- 
rurunia),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  waa  built  near 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by 
Pharnaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  and  peopled  by  the  transference  to  it  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cotyora.  It  had  a  large  com- 
merce and  extensive  fisheries,  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  iron  mines  of  the  ChaJybes. 
It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  used  by  Mith- 
ralates  in  the  war  with  Rome  for  the  place  of 
jelbge  of  his  harem. 


PHASAELIS. 

[Phakwaspes  (iapvaamK),  •  Persian  of  the 
family  of  the  Achemenide,  was  the  father  ot'Cas- 
sandane,  a  favorite  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Great.] 

[Phabkoohos  (*ap«ri;^of).  1.  An  officer  of 
Cyrus  the  elder,  and  one  of  the  chiliarchs  of  bis 
cavalry  in  the  war  with  Croesus.  A  fter  the  con- 
quest  of  Babylon  he  was  made  satrap  of  the  Hel- 
lespontine  Phrygia  and  ^Eolis. — 2.  One  of  the 
three  commanders  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  A  fell  from  bis  horse  occasioned  his 
detention  at  Sardis  while  the  Persians  invaded 
Greece.  By  his  order  the  horse's  legs  were  cut 
off  at  the  knees  on  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown 
his  master. — 3.  A  Lycian  appointed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  command  the  forces  sent  into 
Sogdiana  against  Spitamenes  in  B.C.  329.] 

Phabsalus  (t&pea&oc,  Ion.  iupotjtoc :  ftapaa- 
Xiof :  now  Pharta  or  Fertala),  a  town  in  Thes- 
saly,  in  the  district  Thessaliotis,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis,  west  of  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Narthacius.  It  was  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  city,  and  contained  a  strongly-fortified 
acropolis.  In  its  neighborhood,  northeast  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus,  was 
a  celebrated  tempi*  «f  Thetis,  called  Tkttidium. 
Near  Pbarsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  B.C.  48,  which 
made  Cesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
frequently  called  the  battle  of  Pharsillla,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

PbIbos  (*apof ).  1.  (NowPAanw  or  Raudhat- 
d-lin,  i.  a.,  Fig-garden),  a  small  island  off  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  sail  dis- 
tant from  yEgypt us,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt 
itself,  but  the  River  Nile,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandres,  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island 
to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  mole  seven  sta- 
dia in  length,  thus  forming  the  two  harbors  of 
the  city.  Vid.  Alexakdbea.  The  island  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower  built  upon  it 
by  Ptolemy  II.  Pbiladelphus  for  a  light-house, 
whence  the  name  of  phanu  was  applied  to  all 
similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island,  too, 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  sev- 
enty translators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  hence  called  the  Septuagint,  were 
confined  till  their  work  was  finished.  The  isl- 
and was  well  peopled  according  to  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  soon  afterward  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. — 2.  (Now 
Lama  or  Hvar),  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  east  of  Issa,  with  a  Greek 
city  of  the  same  name  (ruins  at  Civita  Vecokia), 
which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  jEmilius  Paulus,  but  probably  rebuilt,  as 
it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Pharia. 

[Phabus  (*dpoc).  1.  The  helmsman  of  Mene- 
laus,  from  whom  the  island  of  Pharus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. — 2.  A  Rutolian,  slain  by  iEneas  in 
Italy  in  the  war  with  Turnus.] 

PhabusIi  (iapoiaioi),  a  people  in  the  interior 
(probably  near  the  western  coast)  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic  with 
Mauretania. 

Phasailis  ($aoaifKi< :  now  probably  Am-eU 
Futail\  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Jordan,  north  of  Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great 

Phasblis  (*a<Tn«f ,  *aonXirrK :  ruins  at  Tebro- 
m),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  stood  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  in  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and 
from  its  position,  and  its  command  of  three  fine 
harbors,  it  soon  gained  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  Lycian  confederacy, 
but  had  an  independent  government  of  its  own. 
It  became  afterward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed  by  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus;  and  though  the  city  was  re- 
stored, it  never  recovered  its  importance.  Pha- 
selis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light,  quick  vessels  called  <^aarih»  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a  ship  appears  on 
its  coins. 

Pulsis  (*o<r«f ).  1.  (Now  Fax  or  JJioiri),  a  re- 
nowned river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the 
Moschici  Montes  (or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
Caucasus,  where,  in  fact,  its  chief  tributaries 
rise),  and  flowed  west  war*  through  the  plain  of 
Colchis  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus  (now  Black  Sea),  after  receiving  several  af- 
fluents, the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  thirty-eight  miles  above  its 
mouth  for  large  vessels,  and  for  small  ones 
further  up,  as  far  as  Sarapana  (now  Sharapatt), 
whence  goods  were  conveyed  in  fourdays  across 
the  Moschici  Montes  to  the  River  Cyrus,  and  so 
to  the  Caspian.  It  was  spanned  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bridges,  and  bad  many  towns  upon 
its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for  their 
purity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a  very  marvellous  nature ;  but  it  was 
most  famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  Vid.  Argonaut.*. 
Some  of  the  early  geographers  made  it  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  aft- 
erward the  northeastern  limit  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  northern  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  Western  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is,  that  it  has  given  name  to 
the  pheasant  (phasianus,  +aaiavoc,  fyaautviKbt 
ipvit),  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Greece  from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still 
found  in  great  numbers.  When  the  geography 
of  these  regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  identification  of  certain  celebrated  names, 
and  thus  the  name  Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  ap- 
plied to  different  rivers.  The  most  important 
of  these  variations  is  Xenophon's  application  of 
the  name  Phasis  to  the  River  Araxes  in  Ar- 
menia. (Anab.,  iv.,  6.)— 8.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the 
Milesians  as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce, 
and  used  under  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  under 
the  Romans  as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  Russian 
fortified  station,  under  the  name  of  Pari.  Some 
identify  it  with  Sebaatopolis,  but  most  likely 
incorrectly. — 8.  There  was  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  (now  CtyUm). 
•40 


PHEMONOJB 

PravobUvs.     Vid.  Favobmtds. 

Pha vllus  (*6«XAof ).  1 .  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona.  who  bad  thrice  gained  the  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  at  bis 
own  expense. — 3.  A  Pbocian,  brother  of  Ono- 
marchUB,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  352.  He  died  k 
the  following  year,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness. Phayllus  made  use  of  the  sacred  treas- 
ures of  Delphi  with  a  far  more  lavish  hand  than 
either  of  his  brothers,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 
stowing the  consecrated  ornaments  upon  his 
wife  and  mistresses. 

Phaxania  (now  Fexzan),  a  district  of  Libya 
Interior.     Vid.  Gabahahtbs. 

Pbazemon  (tafvpwv  :  now  probably  Hern- 
van),  a  city  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  northwest 
of  Amasia,  and  the  capital  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pontus,  called  Pbazemonltis  (*a£tnmi- 
rir),  which  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 
south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey  changed  the 
name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the  district 
was  called  Neapolitis ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  have  been  soon  dropped. 

Phea  (»mo,  *«f ,  #eai :  ♦eoloj ),  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Etis  and  Pisatis,  with  a  harbor  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  River  Iardaons.  In  front  of  the  harbor  was 
a  small  island  called  Pbias  (+e«f.) 

Phioa  or  Phboadum,  a  fortress  in  Theesaly, 
in  the  district  Hestiasotis. 

Phbobus  (*nyf»r).  1 .  King  of  Psophis  in  Ar- 
cadia, father  of  Alphesibeea  or  Areinoe,  of  Pro 
nous  and  Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Alton. 
He  purified  Alcmaeon  after  be  had  killed  his 
mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alpbesiboe* 
in  marriage.  Alcmaeon  presented  Alpbesiboea 
with  the  celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia ;  but  when  Alcmaeon  afterward  wished 
to  obtain  them  again  for  his  new  wife  Callirrhoe, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  by 
their  father's  command.  Phegeus  was  himself 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Alo- 
maeon.  For  details,  vid.  Alom mob. — [8.  Son  of 
Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  in  Troy, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Diomedes. — 8.  Name 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  companions  of  ^Eneas, 
slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

[Phellias  (*«XA/aj-),  a  little  stream  of  Laco- 
nia,  which  empties  into  the  Eurotas,  south  of 
Sparta.] 

[Phelloe  (*n1\6ri,  near  the  modern  Zakkuli), 
a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Aehaia,  forty  stadia 
inland  from  jEgira,  in  a  well-watered  and  well- 
wooded  district] 

Prellos  (itXXot  or  *eXX6< :  teAAinft :  ruins 
near  Saaret),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a  mount- 
ain between  Xantnus  and  AntipheUus ;  the  lat- 
ter having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phellus,  best 
afterward  eclipsing  it. 

Pbkllusa,  a  small  island  near  Lesbos. 

PhemIds  (4%ior),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  son 
of  Terpius,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the 
suitors  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

PhemSkoe  (t>r)iu>v6ti),  a  mythical  Greek  poet- 
ess of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first 
priestess  at  Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hex- 
ameter verse.    There  were  poems  which  went 
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inder  the  name  of  Phemonud,  like  the  old  re- 
ligious poems  which  were  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
Musaeu8,  and  the  other  mythological  bards. 

Pheweus  (tovcoc  or  ♦ev*dr:  QtveariK :  now 
Fania),  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene,  and  on  the  River 
Aroaoius.  Its  territory  was  called  Pheneatis 
(♦tveorjf ).  There  were  extensive  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  waters  of  which,  though 
partly  carried  off  by' a  subterraneous  emissary, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Her- 
cules, [sometimes  collected,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable lake].  The  town  was  of  great  antiqui- 
ty. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pbeoeus.  It 
contained  a  strongly-fortified  acropolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Tritonia ;  and  in 
the  town  itself  were  the  tombs  of  Iphieles  and 
Myrtilus,  and  temples  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

PaitM  (Qepal :  *«pafof :  now  Valestino),  an 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  southeast  of 
the  Pelasgian  plain,  west  of  Mount  Pelion, 
southwest  of  the  Lake  Boebew,  and  ninety  sta- 
dia from  its  port-town  Pagasas  on  the  Pagassan 
Gulf.  Pheras  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on  account 
of  its  tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  TbeBsaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Ta- 
gus  or  generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.C. 
374.  Jason  was  succeeded  in»370  by  his  two 
brothers  Porydorus  and  Polyphron.  The  former 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  Polyphron.  The 
tatter  was  murdered  in  his  turn  in  869  by  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to  death  in  367  by  his 
wife  Thebe  and  her  three  brothers.  At  a  later 
period  we  read  that  Pberae  was  surrounded  by  a 
Bomber  of  gardens  and  country  houses. 

Pheba.     Vid.  Pbakjs. 

[Phebaulas  (tepaiXac)  is  introduced  by  Xen- 
ophon  in  the  Cyropasdia  as  a  Persian  of  hum- 
ble birth,  but  a  favorite  with  Cyrus,  and  distin- 
guished by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
would  not  have  dishonored  the  noblest  rank. 
He  is  described  as  having  become  tired  of  the 
honors  and  elevation  to  which  Cyrus  had  raised 
him,  and  as  having  voluntarily  resigned  them 
to  lead  a  quiet  and  retired  life  such  as  he  had 
before  enjoyed.] 

[Preieolus  (<kipiK\ot ),  a  son  of  Harmonides, 
is  said  to  have  built  the  ship  in  which  Paris 
carried  off  Helen,  and  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Meriones.] 

Phbbbcbates  (*«p«cp<ir>!f ),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates, 
Eopolis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  some- 
what younger  than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat 
older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his  first  vic- 
tory B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of 
Crates,  whose  actor  he  had  been.  Crates  and 
Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  sat- 
ire and  vituperation  of  which  this  sort  of  poetry 
bad  previously  been  the  vehicle,  and  construct- 
ed their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot, 
and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates 
did  not,  however;  abstain  altogether  from  per- 
sonal satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  that  be  attacked  Alofitiades,  the  tragic 
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poet  Melantfaius,  and  others.  He  invented  a 
new  metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  loe 
Phcrceratcan.     The  system  of  the  verse   is 

—  _  IL  w  w  —  —  which  may  be  best  explained 

as  a  choriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its  base, 
and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The 
metre  is  very  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Grato  Pyrrha  sub  anlro.  The  extant  titles 
of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  eighteen. 

Pherecydes  (QepeKvirn).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  isl- 
and in  the  ^Eeean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher. 
or  rather  theologian.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
544.  He  is  said  to  hare  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  an- 
cient writers  who  speak  of  him  state  that  he 
was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  According  to 
a  common  tradition,  he  died  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, or  Morbus  Pediculosus ;  though  others 
give  different  accounts  of  his  death.  The  most 
important  subject  which  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsycho- 
sis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave 
an  account  of  his  views  in  a  work  which  was 
extant  in  the  Alexandrean  period.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  prose,  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  in  the  explanation  of  philosoph- 
ical questions. — 8.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Greek  logographers. 
He  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Hellanicus 
and  Herodotus.  His  principal  work  was  a  myth- 
ological history  in  ten  books.  It  began  with  a 
theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sturz,  Phertcydi*  Fragmenta,  Lips., 
1884,  second  edition ;  and  by  C.  and  T.  Muller, 
in  Fragmenta  Hittoricum  Graeorum,  vol.  i. 

Pberes  (tipiK)-  1-  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Ty- 
ro, and  brother  of  jEson  and  Amythaon ;  he  was 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Admetus,  Lycurgus,  Idomene,  and 
Periapis.  He  was  believed  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Pbere  in  Thessaly.— 3.  Son  of  Ja- 
son and  Medea.— 3.  A  follower  of  Pallas,  fought 
on  the  side  of  .Eneas  against  Turnus,  and  was 
slain  by  Halesus. 

Pheretiapes  (QcpriTiaStft),  i. «.,  a  son  of  Pbe- 
res, is  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

PHEKE-riHA  (topertpa),  wife  ef  Battus  in., 
and  mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings 
of  Cyrene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the 
Barcsans  (vid.  Battiad.*,  No.  6),  Pheretima  fled 
into  Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  representing  that  the  death  of 
Arcesilaus  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him  to 
avenge  it.  On  the  capture  of  Barca  by  the  Per- 
sian army,  she  caused  those  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  her  son's  murder  to  be  impaled, 
and  ordered  the  breasts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut 
off.  Pheretima  then  returned  to  Egypt,  where 
she  soon  after  died  of  a  painful  and  loathsoma 
disease. 

Phebon  or  Phbros  (Qfpuv,  #epuf),  king  ot 
Egypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited 
with  blindness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though, 
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according  to  the  legend  preserved  in  Herodo- 
tus, it  was  a  punishment  for  bis  presumptuous 
impiety  in  throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  when  it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By 
attending  to  the  directions  of  an  oraole  he  was 
cured ;  and  he  dedicated  an  obelisk  at  Heliop- 
olis  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  obelisk,  together  with  another  also 
made  by  him,  but  broken  in  its  removal,  was  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula  and 
Nero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill.  Pliny  calls 
the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus  or  Nen- 
coreus,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from  Me- 
nopbtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  oame 
word  as  Pharaoh. 

Phidias  (Qtidlat),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was 
bora  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
B.C.  490.  He  began  to  work  as  a  statuary 
•bout  464,  and  one  of  his  first  great  works  was 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Promachus, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  bis  reputation ;  but 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions 
of  his  own  band,  and  of  others  working  under 
his  direction,  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles. That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias 
to  execute  the  principal  statues  which  were  to 
be  set  up,  but  gave  him  the  oversight  of  all  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Of 
these  works  the  chief  were  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  on  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Parthenon, 
on  which,  as  the  central  point  of  the  Athenian 
polity  and  religion,  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this  tem- 
ple, the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Phidias ;  but  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that  mag- 
nificent shrine,  was  the  work  of  the  artist's  own 
band.  The  statue  was  dedicated  in  438.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  great  work  at  Athens,  he  went 
to  Elis  and  Olympia,  which  he  was  now  invited 
to  adorn.  He  was  there  engaged  for  about  four 
or  five  years,  from  437  to  434  or  433,  during 
which  time  he  finished  his  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  against  bis  great  patron,  Pericles, 
which  was  then  at  its  height.  The  party  op- 
posed te  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  powerful  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  bim 
in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia.  Vid.  Peri- 
cles. Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation, 
but  this  charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  be  removed  and  the  weight  of 
it  examined.  The  accusers  then  charged  Phid- 
ias with  impiety,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amacons,  on  the  shield  of  the 
goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Peri- 
sles.  On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown 
>nto  prison,  where  he  died  from  disease  in 
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433.    Of  the  numerous  worksexecuted  by  Phi*. 
ias  for  the  Athenians,  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  Paitto- 
non,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  undo. 
This  statue  was  of  that  kind  of  work  which  tie 
Greeks  called  chrytelepitntmt,  that  ia,  the  states 
was  formed  of  plates  of  ivory  laid  upon  a  com 
of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh  parts,  while  the 
drapery  and  other  ornaments  were  of  solid  gali 
The  statue  stood  in  the  foremost  and  larger  cham- 
ber of  the  temple  (prodamut).    It  repreaeatei 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  Iodic  teach- 
ing  to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  let 
band,  and  an  image  of  Victory  four  cubits  high 
in  her  right :  she  was  girded  with  the  egia,  ni 
bad  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested 
on  the  ground  by  her  side.    The  height  of  the 
statue  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  nearly  forty 
feet,  including  the  base.    The  eyes  were  of  i 
kind  of  marble,  nearly  resembling  ivory,  perhapi 
painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ;  there  it 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement  what 
is  frequently  made  that  they  were  of  precious 
stones.   The  weight  of  the  gold  npon  the  etatne, 
which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at  [feat- 
ure, is  said  by  Thueydides  to  have  been  forty 
talents  (ii.,  13).    Still  more  celebrated  than  hit 
statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  the  colossal 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  wbioh 
Phidias  made  for  the  great  temple  of  this  god, 
in  the  JMi  or  sacred  grove  at  Olympia.  Tail 
statue  was  regarded  as  the  master-piece,  not 
only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  range  of  Gre- 
cian art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much  at 
a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual  man- 
ifestation of  the  present  deity.   It  was  placed 
in  the  prodomu*  or  front  chamber  of  the  temple, 
directly  facing  the  entrance.    It  was  only  ris- 
ible, however,  on  great  festivals:  at  other  tiajes 
it  was  concealed  by.  a  magnificent  cartaia.  Tie 
god  was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of 
oedar  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
stones,  and  colors,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
olive,  holding  in  hie  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  band  support- 
ing  a  sceptre,  which  was  ornamented  with  d 
sorts  of  metals,  and  sui  mounted  by  an  eagle. 
The  throne  was  brilliant  both  with  gold  aid 
stones,  and  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  was  or- 
namented with  figures  both  painted  and  sculp- 
tured.   The  statue  almost  reached  to  the  root 
which  was  about  sixty  feet  in  height  TheidM 
which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this,  bis 
greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deny 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  ia 
conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  hot 
having  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned 
as  a  conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose, 
ruling  with  a  nod  the  subject  world.   1' "J* 
lated  that  when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model 
he  meant  to  follow  in  making  his  etatse,  be  re- 
plied that  of  Homer  (12.,  i.,  688-630).    The  im- 
itation of  this  passage  by  Milton  gives  no  emu 
aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  (Pans* 
Utt,  iii.,  136-1»7) : 

•lima  who*  God  spake,  smbrasU  frtgruw  aW 
All  bmren,  sad  In  the  blessed  spirits  stout 
Sense  of  new  joy  IneffsMe  diffused.'' 

The  statue  waa  removed  by  the  Emperor  Thso- 

dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  ds- 

|stroyedbyafireinA.l>.«6.    Thedis*«n*»»* 
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tag  character  of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal 
haatly,  and  that  of  the  tublimat  order,  especially 
in  the  representation  of  divinities,  and  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  worship.  While  on 
the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  from  the  stiff 
and  unnatural  forms  which,  by  a  sort  of  religious 
precedent,  had  fettered  his  predecessors  of  the 
archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
human  model,  however  beautiful ;  he  never  rep- 
resented that  distorted  action,  or  expressed  that 
vehement  passion,  which  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  repose ;  nor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  al- 
most meretricious  grace,  by  which  some  of  his 
greatest  followers,  if  they  did  not  corrupt  the 
art  themselves,  gave  the  occasion  for  its  cor- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  their  less  gifted  and 
spiritual  imitators. 

Phjdifpidm  or  PhiufpIdes  (teiStmrtitic,  *j- 
X«nr/<% ),  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Sparta  in  B.C.  490  to  ask  for  aid  against  the 
Persians,  and  arrived  there  on  the  second  day 
from  his  leaving  Athens.  On  bis  return  to 
Athens,  he  related  that  on  bis  way  to  Sparta-  he 
had  fallen  in  with  Pan  on  Mount  Parthenium, 
■ear  Tegea,  and  that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask 
the  Athenians  why  they  paid  him  no  worship, 
though  he  had  been  hitherto  their  friend,  and 
ever  would  be  so.  In  consequence  of  this  rev- 
elation, they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pan  after 
toe  battle  of  Marathon,  and  honored  him  thence- 
forth with  annual  sacrifices  and  a  torch-race. 

[Phidippci  (*ri<J<inrof),  a  son  of  Thessalus, 
the  Heraelid,  and  brother  of  Antiphus,  led  the 
warriors  of  the  Sporades  in  thirty  ships  against 
Troy.] 

Phidon  (teiiav).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas, 
and  king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Argos  over'Cleons,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidauroe, 
Trezen,  and  iEgina,  and  aimed  at  extending 
bis  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Pisans  invited  him,  in  the 
eighth  Olympiad  (B.C.  748),  to  aid  them  in  ex- 
cluding the  Kleans  from  their  usurped  presi- 
dency at  toe  Olympic  games,  and  to  celebrate 
them  jointly  with  themselves.  The  invitation 
quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
Pbidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the 
Eleans  and  celebrating  the  games  along  with 
the  Pisans ;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recov- 
ered their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the 
power  of  Pbidon ;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the 
struggle  we  have  no  information.  The  most 
memorable  act  of  Pbidon  was  his  introduction 
of  copper  and  silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale 
of  weights  and  measures,  which,  through  his 
influence,  became  prevalent  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  ultimately  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  jEginetaa,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Pbidon  was 
•track  in  iEgina ;  bnt  there  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that  what  Phidon  did  was  done  in 
Argos,  and  nowhere  else ;  that  "  Phidonian 
measures"  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
specific  name  of  the  JSginetan  until  there  was 
another  scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic,  from  which 
to  distinguish  them ;  and  that  both  the  epithets 
were  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
nale  first  originated,  but  from  the  people  whose 
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commercial  activity  tended  to  make  them  most 
generally  known,  in  the  one  case  the  ^Egine- ' 
tans,  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Chal- 
ois  and  Eretria.— 3.  An  ancient  Corinthian  leg- 
islator of  uncertain  date. 

Phisalia  (QiyaXla,  QtyaXeia,  QiyaTlia  :  *jyo- 
M{ :  now  Paolilza),  at  a  later  time  called  Phi- 
alia,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Ar 
cadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  Elis, 
and  upon  the  River  Lymax.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Spartans  B.C.  669,  but  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  the  Phigalians  with  the  help  of  the 
Oresthasians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and  JStolian 
leagues.  Phigalia,  however,  owes  its  celebrity 
in  modern  times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  at  Basse  on  Mount  Coty- 
lum.  This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  arch- 
itect, along  with  Calibrates,  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epi- 
curius,  or  the  Deliverer,  because  the  god  had 
delivered  the  country  from  the  pestilence  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pausanias  describes 
this  temple  as  the  most  beautiful  one  in  all  Pel- 
oponnesus after  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing. In  181*  the  frieze  round  the  interior  of 
the  inner  cells  was  discovered,  containing  a  se- 
ries of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing 
the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse, 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons.  Their 
height  is  a  little  more  than  two  feet,  and  their 
total  length  is  one  hundred  feet  They  were 
found  on  the  ground  under  the  spot  which  they 
originally  occupied,  and  were  much  injured  by 
their  fall,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  ruins  lying 
upon  them.  They  were  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are  still  pre- 
served, and  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Phigelian  Martlet.  They  are  some'  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
cient art  in  this  country. 

Phila  CtiXa),  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  virtuous  women  of  the  age  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  married  to  Oraterus 
in  B.C.  338,  and  after  the  death  of  Craterus, 
who  survived  his  marriage  with  her  scarcely  a 
year,  she  was  again  married  to  the  young  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonns.  She  shared 
with  her  husband  his  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  i  bat  when  he  was  expelled  from  Mac- 
edonia in  387,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
at  Cassandrea,  unable  to  bear  this  unexpected 
reverse.  She  left  two  children  by  Demetrius : 
Antigonns,  surnamed  Gonatas,  who  became 
king  of  Macedonia ;  and  a  daughter,  Stratonice, 
married  first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterward  to  his 
son  Antiochos. 

Pbila  (*«Aa  :  #»Aotor,  4<Adrnf).  1.  A  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated 
en  •  steep  hill  on  the  Peneus,  between  Dium 
and  Tempe,  and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly, 
built  by  Demetrius  IL,  and  named  after  his 
mother  Pbila. — 3.  An  island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the  Stochades. 

[PmLAmiFBlA  {QiXata+tta,  now  AUak-ehtht , 
». «.,  city  of  God).  1.  A  etar  of  Lydia,  on  the 
Cogamns,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  was 
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founded  b»  Attalus  Philadelphns,  brother  of  Eu- 
inenes,  king  of  Pergamns.  The  place  suffered 
repeatedly  from  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
and,  in  consequence,  had,  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
become  almost  deserted.  Tacitus  mentions  it 
among  the  towns  restored  by  Tiberius,  alter  a 
more  than  ordinary  calamity  of  this  kind.  Phila- 
delphia was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  At  a  later  period 
it  made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turks,  but 
was  finally  subdued  by  Bajazet  in  A.D.  1390. — 
2.  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Rabbatb-Amraon  or 
Kabbah),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  situ- 
ated on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  them  by  David.  It  was  called  Philadelphia 
from  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  this  name  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.     Vid.  Rabbatamana.] 

Philadelphus  (*iAd<ScA^of),  a  surname  of 
Ptolemsus  II.,  king  of  Egypt  (vid.  Ptoliiubos), 
and  of  Attalus  II.  of  Pergamus.    Vid.  Attalos. 

[Phils  (4><AaO,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the 
south  of  Elephantine,  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  Egypt,  inhabited  in  common  by  Egyp- 
tians and  ^Ethiopians.  The  island  was  cover- 
ed with  temples  and  other  splendid  structures, 
for  it  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  in  the  little  island 
Abatos  (q.  e.)  close  to  it  was  the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris :  from  the  magnificent  ruins  still  existing  in 
the  island,  it  is  now  called  Djuiret-el-Birbeh,  i. 
e-, "  Temple-island."] 

Paiiusm  (*fl<ww«),  two  brothers,  citizens  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told : 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Cartnagini- 
ans  and  Cyrensans  about  their  boundaries,  it 
was  agreed  that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed 
time  from  each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  wherever  it  might  be,  should 
thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  two  territories. 
The  Philsni  were  appointed  for  this  service  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  advanced 
much  further  than  the  Cyrensan  party.  The 
Cyrensans  accused  them  of  having  set  forth  be- 
fore the  time  agreed  upon,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  accept  the  spot  which  they  had  reach- 
ed as  a  boundary  line,  if  the  Philsni  would  sub- 
mit to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.  Should 
they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing,  they 
■aid,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
far  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an 
extension  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The 
Philsni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted 
themselves  for  their  country  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. The  Carthaginians  paid  high  honors  to 
their  memory,  and  erected  altars  to  them  where 
they  had  died ;  and  from  these,  even  long  after 
all  traces  of  them  had  vanished,  the  place  still 
continued  to  be  called  "  The  Altars  of  the  Phi- 
lsni" Our  main  authority  for  this  story  is  Sal- 
lust,  who  probably  derived  his  information  from 
African  traditions  during  the  time  that  he  was 
proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at  least  three  hand- 
red  years  after  the  event.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name 
by  which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known 
to  us— ♦ttaivo*,  or  lovers  of  praise — seems 
clearly  to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

[PniLiEDs  (#ttaiof),  a  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax  and  Tecmessa,  from  whom  the  Attic  de- 
mos of  Philaids  derived  its  name.] 

PuxaokTob  (*Mypiof),  a  Greek  medical  writ- 


PHILEMON. 

er,  born  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  belore 
Oribasius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main. 

Philahmon  (Gda/tfuni),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Chione,  or  Pnilonis,  or  Leuconoe.  By  the  nymph 
Agriope,  who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became 
the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpua.  He  is 
closely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  with  the  music  of  the  cithara.  He 
is  said  to  have  established  the  choruses  of  girls, 
who,  in  the  Delphian  worship  of  Apollo,  sang 
hymns  in  which  they  celebrated  the  births  of 
Latona  (Leto),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo. 
Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient  mu- 
sical contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysotbemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was 
Philammon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  sob 
Thamyris. 

PhilaroykIus  Junius,  or  Philaboyros,  or  Ju- 
inuoa  Flagbiob,  an  early  commentator  upon 
Virgil,  who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georg- 
ics.  His  observations  are  less  elaborate  than 
those  of  Servius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  The  period  when  be  flour- 
ished is  altogether  uncertain-  They  are  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Burmann ;  [and  in  the 
edition  of  the  commentaries  of  Servius  by  H.  A. 
Lion,  Gbttingen,  1826-26.] 

Phils  or  Philes,  Manuel  (Mawnnji  i  *ityt), 
a  Byzantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was 
born  about  A.D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His 
poem,  De  AnimaliumPropricttUe,  chiefly  extract- 
ed fromiElian,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.Rhen., 
1739;  [and  with  a  revised  text  by  LehrsaodDiib- 
ner  in  the  Bucolici  Gisci,  forming'  part  of  IM- 
dot's  Bibliotheca  Grsca,  Paris,  1846 ;]  and  his 
other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited  by 
Wernsdorf,  Lips.,  1768. 

Phileas  (iiteat ).  1.  A  Greek  geographer  of 
Athens,  whose  time  can  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older 
period  of  Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Periplus,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Europe. — 
[2.  Of  Tarentum,  having  been  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  be  persuaded  his  countrymen,  who 
were  there  detained  as  hostages,  to  make  their 
escape,  which  they  effected  by  his  aid ;  but,  hav- 
ing been  overtaken  at  Terracina,  tbey  wen 
bronght  back  to  Rome,  scourged,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.] 

Philemoh  (iiMjpuv).  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mercury  (Hermes),  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  ordinary  mortals,  visited 
Phrygia ;  bat  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis  was  opened  to  them,  where  the  two 
gods  were  kindly  treated.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  re- 
warded the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to 
an  eminence,  while  all  the  neighboring  district 
was  visited  with  a  sudden  inundation.  On  that 
eminence  Jupiter  (Zeus)  appointed  them  the 
guardians  of  bis  temple,  and  allowed  them  both 
to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  meta- 
morphosed them  into  trees. — 2.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son  of  Da- 
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«non,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  bat  at  an 
early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  received 
the  citizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander,  whom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit about  B.C.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  celebrity ;  and  he  shares  with  Menander 
the  honor  of  its  invention,  or,  rather,  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  regular  form.  Philemon  lived  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
differently  related :  some  ascribing  it  to  excess- 
ive laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident ;  others  to 
joy  at  obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest ; 
while  another  story  represents  him  as  quietly 
called  away  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served 
in  the  midst  of  the  composition  or  representa- 
tion of  his  last  and  best  work.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to 
Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater  favor- 
ite with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his 
rival  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Vid.  Menander. 
The  extant  fragments  of  Philemon  display  much 
liveliness,  wit,  eloquence,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life.  His  favorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love  intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the 
standing  ones  of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which 
Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  familiar. 
The  number  of  his  plays  was  ninety-seven ;  the 
Dumber  of  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and 
•porious  ones  are  rejected,  amounts  to  about 
fifty-three ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
these  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Phile- 
mon. The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meinefce,  Berlin,  1823, 
Bvo,  in  his  Fragments  Comicorum  Gracorum, 
Berol.,  1841 ;  [and  by  Fr.  Diibner  at  the  end  of 
the  Aristophanes  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grasca, 
Paris,  1836.]— 3.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  for- 
mer, in  whose  fame  nearly  all  that  belongs  to 
him  has  been  absorbed,  so  that,  although  he  was 
the  author  of  fifty-four  dramas,  there  are  only 
two  short  fragments,  and  not  one  title,  quoted 
expressly  under  his  name. — 4.  The  author  of  a 
Aefudv  Ttxyohoymav,  the  extant  portion  of  which 
was  first  edited  by  Burney,  Lond., 1818,  and  aft- 
erward by  Osann,  Berlin,  1831.  The  author  in- 
forms us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take  the 
gace  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian 
yperechius.  The  work  of  Hyperechius  was 
arranged  in  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight 
different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon 
was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  and  the  part 
of  it  which  is  extant  consists  of  the  first  book 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Hyperechios 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  seventh. 

(Philkmus  (*i^o(Of),  an  Achaean,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and,  after  the 
treacherous  capture  of  Clearchns  and  the  other 
generals  by  Tissaphernes,  was  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Menon.  He  was  selected  with  Sophee- 
netns,  as  being  the  two  oldest  generals,  to  con- 
duct the  older  men,  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  sick  from  Trapezus  by  sea.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Anabasis  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions.] 

Philctakos  {Siktraipos).  1.  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a  native  of  Ticmm 
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in  Paphlagonia,  and  a  eunuch.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Docimus,  the  general  ot 
Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  that  of 
Lysimacbus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lysimacbus  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Seleucus,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
(B.C.  280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders 
in  Asia  to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independ- 
ence. At  his  death  be  transmitted  the  govern- 
ment of  Pergamus,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  263. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Some  said  he 
was  the  third  son  of  Aristophanes,  but  others 
maintained  that  it  was  Nicostratus.  He  wrote 
twenty-one  plays.  [The  fragments  are  collect- 
ed by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
640-5,  edit,  minor.] 

Philetas  (QOliituc ),  of  Cos,  the  son  of  Tele- 
phus,  a  distinguished  Alexandrean  poet  and 
grammarian,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  bim  tutor  of  his 
son,  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia.  His  death  may 
be  placed  about  B.C.  280.  Philetas  seems  to 
have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution, 
which  at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study 
He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an 
object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who 
represented  him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his 
shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  a 
strong  wind.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac. 
Of  all  the  writers  in  that  department,  be  was 
esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachus,  to  whom 
a  taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drean critics  would  probably  have  preferred  him ; 
for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the 
snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affectation.  These 
two  poets  formed  the  chief  models  for  the  Ro- 
man elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states,  in 
one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  pref- 
erence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas 
were  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  was  devoted  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress 
Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  the  name, 
Battis.  Besides  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in 
prose  on  grammar  and  criticism.  His  most  im 
portant  grammatical  work  was  entitled  'Araxra 
The  fragments  of  Philetas  have  been  collected 
by  Bach,  with  those  of  Hermesianax  and  Pha- 
nocles,  Halis  Sax.,  1829. 

Phileds,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  bnilt 
the  Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satvros, 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias  at 
Priene.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Mau- 
soleum was  soon  after  B.C.  353,  the  year  in 
which  Maosolus  died ;  that  of  the  temple  at 
Prjene  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  later. 

[Pbiliades  (*iA««)!7f),  a  Messenian,  father  of 
Neon  and  Thrasylocbus,  the  partisans  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  is  probable  that  Philiades  him 
self  was  attached  to  the  same  party,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt and  aversion.] 

[Puilinna  (HXivva)  or  Philike  (♦Ui«j).  I. 
A  female  dancer  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly ,  was  the 
mother  of  Arrhideeus  by  Philip  of  Macedon.— 
2.  Mother  of  the  poet  Theocritus.] 

Pbiuhvs  (#tAIvoc).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigea- 
tum,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  can  paigns 
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against  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Panic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
toward  Carthage.— 3.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration 
against  Midias,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicos- 
tratus,  and  says  that  he  was  trierarch  with  him. 
Three  orations  of  Philinns  are  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians. — 3.  A  Greek  physician,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection,  and  also  one  on 
botany. 

Phiuppi  (♦('Atfnrot:  Qtfcirwtvc,  QiXimnioioe, 
+i)itmniv6f :  now  Filibah  or  Felibejik),  a  cele- 
brated city  in  Macedonia  adjecta  (vid.  p.  464,  a), 
was  situated  on  a  steep  height  of  Mount  Pan- 
geas, and  on  the  River  Gangas  or  Gangites, 
between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon.  It 
was  founded  by  Philip  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  Ckentdes  (Kp^vlies),  a  colony  of  the  Tha- 
sians,  who  settled  here  on  account  of  the  val- 
uable gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Philippi 
is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Octavianus  and  Antony 
over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  48,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Europe,  A.D.  53.  The  church  at 
Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles  is  addressed  to  it.  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Philippmsit ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  under  the  empire  a  flourishing 
and  important  city.  Its  sea-port  was  Datum  or 
Datus  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf. 

PhilippIdi*  (itXimriitK).  1.  Vid.  Phimppi- 
d*s. — 3.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philoclea,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  principal  comic  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  333.  Philippides  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He 
attacked  the  luxury  and  corruptions  of  bis  age, 
defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use 
of  personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Old  Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  excessive  joy  at  air  unex- 
pected victory :  similar  tales  are  told  of  the 
deaths  of  other  poets,  as,  for  example,  Sopho- 
cles, Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  stated  at  forty-five.  There  are  fif- 
teen titles  extant.  [The  fragments  of  his  plays 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1118-34, 
edit,  minor.] 

PmmppSpolis  (Qiitvwoirobic :  now  Philippo- 
soft),  an  important  tewn  in  Thrace,  founded  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  on  the  site  of  a  place  previ- 
ously called  Eumolpias  or  Poneropolis.  It  was 
situated  in  a  large  plain  southeast  of  the  Hebrus, 
on  a  bill  with  three  summits,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  calted  Trimontium.  Under  the  Ro- 
man eippire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

Prilippus  (ttAunror).  I.  Minor  historical  per- 
tons-  1.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiooas  II.,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derdaa.  The  rebels 
64ft 
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were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  43S. — 3.  Soa 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Jodea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  wifi 
tetrarch  of  Itureea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sover- 
eignty of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign 
over  the  dominions  thus  intrusted  to  his  charge 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B.C.  4-A.I).  34).  He 
founded  the  city  of  Ctesarea,  snrnamed  Paness, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  Ctesarea  Philippi. 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Cssabei,  No.  5- 
3.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  whose 
proper  name  was  Heroics  Philippus.  He  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  Philip. 
He  was  the  first  husband  of  Herodias,  who  aft- 
erward divorced  him,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  his  half-brother,  Herod  Aati- 
pas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the  preceding, 
who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiv.,1; 
Mark,  vi.,  17 ;  Luke,  iii.,  19)  when  they  speak 
of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argseus,  was  the  third  king,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not 
reckoning  Cakakus  and  his  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors (Crenus  and  Thnrimas  or  Turimmaj), 
look  upon  Perdiccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  Philip  left  a  son,  named  Aeropos, 
who  succeeded  him.  —  II.  Youngest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice,  reigned  B.C.  359- 
336.  He  was  born  in  383,  and  was  brought  up 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carried  as  a 
hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received  a 
most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Perdiccas  III.,  who  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  regent 
and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  enabled 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and 
to  assume  for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Mace- 
donia was  beset  by  dangers  on  every  side.  Its 
territory  was  ravaged  by  tbe  Illyrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Pteonians  on  the  north,  while 
Pausanias  and  Argsus  took  advantage  of  tbe 
crisis  to  put  forward  their  pretensions  to  tbe 
throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal  to  tbe  emergen- 
cy. By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he  sustained  the 
failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  introduced  among  them  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army  on 
the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned  his 
arms  against  Argsus,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argseus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians. 
He  next  attacked  the  Pteonians,  whom  he  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  immediately  afterward 
defeated  the  Illyrians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
compelled  them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory.  Thus  in 
the  short  period  of  one  year,  and  at  tbe  age  of 
twenty-four,  had  Philip  delivered  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  provided  for  tbe  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and  talents 
such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere  secu- 
rity, and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement.   Bis  first 
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erlbrts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian 
coast  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  with- 
drawn his  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  had 
declared  it  a  free  city,  because  the  Athenians 
had  supported  Argasus  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering Amphipolis,  and  his  continuing  to  hold 
the  place  would  hare  interposed  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  peace  with  Athens,  which  was 
at  that  time  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  seriously  to 
abandon  this  important  town;  and  accordingly, 
having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with  the  Am- 
phipohtans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  gain- 
ed possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip,  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athe- 
nians, led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing 
to  restore  the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken 
it,  and  would  do  so  on  condition  of  their  mak- 
ing him  master  of  Pydna.  After  the  capture 
of  Amphipolis,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna, 
which  seeraa  to  have  yielded  to  him  without 
a  struggle,  and  the  acquisition  of  which,  by 
his  own  arms,  and  not  through  the  Athenians, 
gave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to  stand  by 
his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The  hos- 
tile feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily  ex- 
cited against  him  at  Athens  made  it  most  im- 
oortant  for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly, 
he  gave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  366.  Soon 
after  this  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  Thasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  in- 
troduced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  col- 
onists, he  named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it 
pot  him  in  possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
district.  From  this  point  there  is  for  some  time 
a  pause  in  the  active  operations  of  Philip.  In 
3S2  be  took  Metbone  after  a  lengthened  siege, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  himself  lost  an  eye. 
The  capture  of  this  place  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary in  any  movement  toward  the  south, 
lying  as  it  did  between  him  and  the  Thessalian 
border.  He  now  marched  into  Thessaly  to  aid 
the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of 
Phere.  The  Phocians  sent  a  force  to  support 
Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This  vic- 
tory gave  Philip  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Pheres  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  government,  and  then 
advanced  southward  to  Thermopylae  The  pass, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Athe- 
nian force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  expedient,  to  retire.  He  now  turned 
his  arms  against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  ascendency  in  that  country  also. 
Meanwhile  Philip's  movements  in  Thessaly  had 
opened  tho  eyes  of  Demosthenes  to  the  real 
danger  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and  his  first  Phil- 
ippic (delivered  in  352)  was  his  earliest  attempt 
to  rouse  bis  countrymen  to  energetic  efforts 
against  their  enemy ;  but  he  did  not  produce 
much  effect  npon  the  Athenians.  In  340  Philip 
commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chaloidian  cities. 
Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for  aid, 
and  Demosthenes,  in  his  three  Olynthiac  ora- 
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tions:  roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the 
common  enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first,  and 
fruitless  in  the  end.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  Philip  gained  possession  of  all  the  Chal 
cidian  cities,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  con 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  Olynthus  itself  in  347. 
In  the  following  year  (346)  he  concluded  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  and  straightway  marched 
into  Phocis,  and  brought  the  Phocian  war  to  an 
end.  The  Phocian  cities  were  destroyed,  and 
their  place  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was 
appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans  and 
Tbessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a  barbaric  na- 
tion, such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  charac- 
ter was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially 
as  he  looked  forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  in  the  name  of  Greece,  united  un- 
der bim  in  a  great  national  confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  Philip  steadily  pursued 
his  ambitious  projects.  From  342  to  340  he 
was  engaged  in  an  expedition  in  Thrace,  and 
attempted  to  bring  under  his  power  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium ;  but 
the  Athenians,  who  had  long  viewed  Philip's 
aggrandizement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now  re- 
solved to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Pho- 
cionwas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  arm- 
ament destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both 
the  cities  (339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry 
on  war  against  his  northern  neighbors,  and 
seemed  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  about 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hire- 
lings were  treacherously  promoting  his  designs 
against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  In  339  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  for  having  taken  possession  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  sacred  land ;  but  as  the  general 
they  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic army  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons,  at  their 
next  meeting  in  337,  conferred  npon  Philip  the 
command  of  their  army.  Philip  straightway 
marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seized  Elatea. 
The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with  alarm ; 
they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Demosthenes,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  their  united  army  was  defeated 
by  Philip  in  the  month  of  August,  338,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid 
dear  for  her  resistance,  but  Athens  was  treated 
with  more  favor  than  she  could  have  expected. 
Philip  now  seemed  to  bave  within  his  reach  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corinth, 
which  was  attended  by  deputies  from  every 
Grecian  state  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  war 
with  Persia  was  determined  on,  and  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  national  confederacy.  In  337, 
Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the  most 
serious  disturbances  in  his  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia;  and  though  they  returned 
home  soon  afterward,  they  continued  to  be  on 
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Hostile  terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  bis  prep- 
arations for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not 
neglected,  and  early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into 
Asia,  under  Parmenion,  to  draw  over  the  Greek 
cities  to  his  cause.  .  But  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  be  was  murdered  at  a  grand  festival  which 
be  held  at  Mgse,  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  of 
bis  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus.  His 
murderer  was  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  named 
Pausanias,  who  stabbed  him  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  procession.  The  assassin  was  immedi- 
ately pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the  royal 
guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated  by  Ar- 
istotle to  have  been  private  resentment  against 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in  vain  of  a 
gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attains.  Olym- 
pias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Vid.  Olvmpias. 
Philip  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  bis  age 
and  tbe  twenty-fourth  of  bis  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip  had  a 
great  number  of  wives  and  concubines.  Be- 
sides Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  bis  .first  wife  Audata,  an  Illyrian  prin- 
cess, and  tbe  mother  of  Cynane ;  2.  Phila,  sister 
of  Derdas  and  Machatas,  a  princess  of  Elymi- 
otis ;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ;  4.  Philinna  of  Larissa.the  mother 
of  Arrhidttus ;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas, 
king  of  Thrace  ;  6.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  preg- 
nant when  she  married  Lagus.  To  these  nu- 
merous connections  temperament  as  well  as 
policy  seems  to  have  inclined  him.  He  was 
strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to  sensual  enjoyment 
of  every  kind ;  but  his  passions,  however  strong, 
were  always  kept  in  subjection  to  bis  interests 
and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  liberal ;  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection 
with  Aristotle.  In  tbe  pursuit  of  his  political 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous, 
and  ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  when  we  consider  his  humanity  and 
generoos  clemency,  we  may  admit  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  disadvantage,  even  morally  speak- 
ing, by  the  side  of  his  fellow-conquerors  of  man- 
kind.— III.  The  name  of  Philip  was  bestowed 
by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arrhidteus,  the 
bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great.  He  accordingly  appears  in  the  list 
of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.  For  bis 
life  and  reign,  vid.  Abbhidads. — IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeeded  on  tbe  throne 
B.C.  896.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder. — V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reigned  B.C.  220-178.  He 
was  only  eigbt  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Demetrius  (229),  and  the  sovereign  power 
was  consequently  assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigo- 
nns  Doson,  who,  though  he  oertainly  ruled  as 
king  rather  than  merely  as  guardian  of  his  neph- 
ew, was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  to 
whom  he  transferred  tbe  sovereignty  at  his 
death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. Philip  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  be  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior 
to  bis  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
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the  Achsjans  and  Aratus  by  the  Jttoliana,  (bt> 
former  applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  waa 
granted;  and  for  the  next  three  years  Philip 
conducted  with  distinguished  success  the  war 
against  the  iEtolians.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  Social  war,  was'  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
217,  and  at  once  gained  for  Philip  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation  throughout  Greece,  while  his  clem- 
ency and  moderation  secured  him  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  popularity.  But  a  change  came  over  bis 
Character  soon  after  tbe  close  of  the  Social  war. 
He  became  suspicious  and  cruel ;  and  having 
become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and  coun- 
sellor Aratns,  be  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ; 
but  he  did  not  prosecute  tbe  war  with  any  ac- 
tivity against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part 
were  too  mnch  engaged  with  their  formidable 
adversary  in  Italy  to  send  any  powerful  arma- 
ment against  the  Macedonian  king.  In  211  the 
war  assumed  a  new  character  in  consequence 
of  the  alliance  entered  into  by  tbe  Romans 
with  the  Italians.  It  was  now  carried  on  with 
greater  vigor  and  alternate  success ;  but  as  Phil- 
ip gained  several  advantages  over  the  ^Etolians, 
the  latter  people  made  peace  with  Philip  in  305. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Romans  like- 
wise concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  as  they 
were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  war'  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that  both 
parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was 
clearly  the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad 
accepted  it ;  and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to 
carry  out  bis  views  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
in  Greece,  without  any  regard  to  tbe  Roman  al- 
liances in  that  country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
who  fought  at  Zama  under  Hannibal.  As  soon 
as  tbe  Romans  had  brought  the  second  Punic 
war  to  an  end,  tbey  again  declared  war  against 
Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted  between  three 
and  four  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  of  Philip  by  tbe  consul  Flamininus  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalse  in  tbe  autumn  of  197. 
Vid.  Flamininus.  By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and 
limit  bis  standing  army  to  five,  thousand  .men, 
besides  paying  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents. 
Philip  was  now  effectually  humbled,  and  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  tbe  all- 
powerful  republic.  But  toward  tbe  end  of  bis 
reign  be  determined  to  try  once  more  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  began  to  make  active  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose.  His  '  declining  years 
were  embittered  by  tbe  disputes  between  bis 
sons  Perseus  and  Demetrius ;  and  tbe  former, 
by  forged  letters,  at  length  persuaded  tbe  king 
that  Demetrius  was  plotting  against  bis  life, 
and  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  execution  of 
the  unhappy  prince.  Philip  was  struck  with  the 
deepest  grief  and  remorse  when  be  afterward 
discovered  tbe  deceit  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  him.  He  believed  himself  to  be  haunted 
by  tbe  avenging  spirit  of  Demetrius,  and  died 
shortly  after,' imprecating  curse*  upon  Perseus. 
His  death  took  place  in  179,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
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year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty-two 
years. 

III.  Family  of  the  MareH  Philippi. 
1.  Q.  Mabcius  Philippud,  praetor  188,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he 
carried  on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  enemy  in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the 
name  of  the  sallus  Marcius.  In  169  Phiiippus 
was  consnl  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  in  Macedonia  against  Perseus,  but  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance.  Vid.  Perseus. 
In  164  Phiiippus  was  censor  with  L.  JSmilius 
Paulas,  and  in  his  censorship  he  set  up  in  the 
city  a  new  sun-dial. — 3.  L.  Mabcius  Philippus, 
was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  when  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  and  was  consul  in  91 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In  this  year  Philip- 
pas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  op- 
posed with  the  greatest  vigor  the  measures  of 
the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  opposition 
was  all  in  vain ;  the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterward  Drusus  began  to  be 
regarded  with  mistrust  and  suspicion ;  Philip- 
pos became  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his 
proposition  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed, 
declaring  all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and 
void,  »s  haviog  been  carried  against  the  auspi- 
ces. Vid.Da.wv:  In  the  civil  wars  between 
Marios  and  Sulla,  Phiiippus  took  no  part.  He 
survived. the  death  of  Sulla;  and  he  is  men- 
tioned afterward  as  one  of  those  who  advocated 
tending  Pompey  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius.  Phiiippus  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  (Hor., 
Epitt.,  i,  7,  46.)  As  an  orator  he  was  reck- 
oned only  inferior  to  Crassus  and  Antonius. 
He  was  a'  man.  of.  luxurious  habits,  which  his 
wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnifi- 
cence and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hor- 
tensius.  Besides  his  son,  L.  Phiiippus,  who  is 
spoken  of  below,  he  had  a  step-son,  Gellius  Pub- 
licola.  Vid.  Publicola. — 3.  L.  Maecius  Pbilip- 
rus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  56. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  Octavius,  the  father  of 
Augustus,  Phiiippus  married  his  widow  Atia, 
and  thus  became  the  step-father  of  Augustus. 
Phiiippus  was  a  timid  man.  Notwithstanding 
his  close  connection  with  Caesar's  family,  he  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Ctesar,  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade bis  step-son,  the  young  Octavianus,  from 
accepting  the  inheritance  which  the  dictator  had 
left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step-son  had  acquired 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world.  He  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses,' 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  colonnade,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Porti- 
au  Philippi.  (Clari  monimenta  Philippi,  Ov., 
Fait.,  vi.,  801.) 

IV.  Emperor*  of  Rome. 
1.  M.  Julius  Philippos  I.,  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  244-349,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  en- 
tered the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 
rank.    He  accompanied  Gordianus  III.  in  his 
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expedition  against  the  Persians ;  and  upon  tr* 
death  of  the  excellent  Misitheus  (vid.  Mibith- 
bus),  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of 
praetorian  praefect.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  of  bis  high  office  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  assassinated 
Gordian,  and  proclaimed  Phiiippus  emperor,  244. 
Phiiippus  proclaimed  his  son  Caesar,  concluded 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  Sapor,  founded  the  city 
of  Philippopolis,  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
In  345  he  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Carpi  on  the  Danube. 
In  348,  rebellions,  headed  by  Iotapinus  and  Ma- 
rinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  East  and 
in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily  perished, 
but  Decius,  having  been  dispatched  to  recall 
the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon 
Italy.  Phiiippus,  having  gone  forth  to  encoun- 
ter his  rival,  was  slain  near  Verona  either  in 
battle  or  by  his  own  soldiers*  The  great  do- 
mestic event  of  the  reign  of  Phiiippus  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  secular  games,  which  were 
celebrated  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  splendor,  since  Rome  had  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (A.D.  348).— 
3.  M.  Julius  Philippus  II,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  seven  at  the  accession  (344)  of 
his  lather,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Caesar, 
and  three  years  afterward  (347)  received  the 
title  of  Augustus.  In  349  he  was  slain,  accord- 
ing to  Zosimus,  at  the  battle  of  Verona,  or  mur- 
dered, according  to  Victor,  at  Rome,  by  the  prae- 
torians, when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Medma,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  Greek 
astronomer,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  His  ob- 
servations, which  were  made  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Locris,  were  used  by  the  astron- 
omers Hipparchus,  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  and 
Ptolemy. — 2.  Of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammat- 
ic poet,  who,  besides  composing  a  large  num- 
ber of  epigrams  himself,  compiled  one  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  is  nearly  ninety ;  but  of  these,  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius, 
and  a  few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  from 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  Anthology  ('AvOoXoyla)  of  Philip,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of 
poets  who  lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time 
of  Philip.  The  earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to 
be  Pbilodemus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
the  latest  Automedon,  who  probably  flourished 
under  Nerva.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Philip 
flourished  under  Trajan. 

Philisous  (QManof).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
He  must  have  flourished  about  B.C.  400,  or  a 
little  later,  as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Par- 
rhasius. — 3.  Of  Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician, 
and  the  disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
orator  Lycurgus,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias. — 
3.  Of  JSgina,  a  cynic  philosopher,  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Diogenes  the  Cjnic,  and  the  teach*  r  of 
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4V  xander  in  grammar. — 4.  Of  Corcyra,  a  dis- 
O'Hjuished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of  the  seven 
vhu  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandres, 
was.  also  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  in 
tliit  character  he  was  present  at  the  coronation 
piecession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  in  B.C.  884. 

He  wrote  forty-two  dramas 6.  Of  Rhodes,  a 

sculptor,  several  of  whose  works  were  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoining  the  portico 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of  these  statues  was 
that  of  the  god  himself:  the  others  were  Lato- 
na  and  Diana,  the  nine  Muses,  and  another 
statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  146.  The  group  of  Muses, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Pbiliscus. 
Others  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence, 
known  as  the  Apollino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of 
Pbiliscus. 

[Philiscus  (tdi'moc),  a  nattve  of  Abydus, 
sent  in  B.C.  368  jnto  Greece  by  Ariobarzanes  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Thebans  and 
Lacedemonians,  but  he  did  not  fully  succeed  in 
bringing  about  the  object  of  his  mission.  On 
bis  return  to  Asia  he  made  himself  master  of 
a  number  of  Greek  states,  over  which  he  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  sway,  till  he  was  at  length 
assassinated  at  Lampsacus  by  Thersagoras  and 
Execestus.] 

Philistine  Fossa.     Vid.  Paous. 

PhilistIon  (iiTuariuv).  1 .  Of  Nicasa  or  Mag- 
nesia, a  mimographer,  wbo  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  7.  He  was  an 
actor  as  well  as  a  writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  excessive  laughter. — 3.  A  phy- 
sician, born  either  at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in 
Sicily,  or  at  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor 
to  the  physician  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos,  and  the 
astronomer  and  physician  Eudoxus,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

Philibtos  (#<Ai<rroc),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
chonides  or  Archomenides,  was  born  probably 
about  B.C.  436.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  ob- 
taining the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  tyrant  by  marrying,  without  bis  con- 
sent, one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Lep- 
tines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thurii,  but  after- 
ward established  himself  at  Adria,  where  he 
composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given 
celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon  after  his 
accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  establishing 
bis  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter.  He 
exerted  all  bis  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused 
Plato  to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but  ultimately 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion 
also.  Philistus  was  unfortunately  absent  from 
Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  856. 
He  afterward  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which 
he  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having 
been  defeated,  and  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  escape,  he  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged 
countrymen.  Philistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
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works  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only  a 
few  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
consisted  of  two  portions,  which  might  be  re- 
garded either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts 
of  one  great  whole,  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  first  seven  books  comprised  the  general  his 
tory  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigen- 
tum  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  406.  The  sec- 
ond part,  which  formed  a  sequel  to  the  first,  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  four 
books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in  two :  the  lat- 
ter was  necessarily  imperfect.  In  point  of 
style,  Philistus  is  represented  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  as  imitating  and  evea 
closely  resembling  Tbucydides,  though  still  fall 
ing  far  short  of  his  great  model.  The  frag- 
ments of  Philistus  have  been  collected  by  Goel- 
ler  in  an  appendix  to  bis  work,  De  Situ  et  Orignt 
Syraaaarum,  Lips.,  1818,  and byC.Muller,  in  the 
Fragmtnta  Hietorieorum  Gracorum,  Paris,  1841. 
Philo  (#(Auv).  1.  An  Academic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple  of  Cbto- 
machus.  After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mith- 
radates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had 
Cicero  as  one  of  his  hearers. — 2.  Btbuvs,  also 
called  Herenotds  Bybucs,  a  Roman  grammari- 
an, and  a  native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his 
patronymic  indicates,  was  born  about  the  time 
of  Nero,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having 
written  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote 
many  works,  which  are  cited  by  Su'das  and  oth- 
ers, but  bis  name  is  chiefly  memorable  by  his 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Phenieia* 
Sanchuniathon,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Eusebrus.  VU.  Sa*>- 
chunuthok. — 3.  Of  Byzantium,  a  celebrated 
mechanician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesibius, 
flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
military  engineering,  of  which  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  print- 
ed in  the  Vettrum  Mathematicorum  Ofera  of 
Thevenot,  Paris,  1608.  There  is  also  attributed 
to  this  Philo  a  work  On  the  Seven  Wonder*  of  the 
World,  but  this  work  must  have  been  written 
at  a  later  time.  The  seven  wonders  are  the 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Diana  (Artemis) 
at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume  from  the  pro 
osmium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  lajt  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  Edited  by  Orefii,  Lips-, 
1816 — 4.  Jvnavt,  the  Jew,  waa  born  at  Alex- 
andrea, and  was  descended  from  a  priestly  fam- 
ily of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached  an 
advanced  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40) 
on  an  embassay  to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  revocation  of  tbe  decree 
which  exacted  from  tbe  Jews  divine  homage  to 
the  statue  of  tbe  emperor.  We  have  no  other 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  worthy  of  record. 
His  most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  are  generally  cited  under  different 
titles.  His  great  objeet  was  to  reconcile  the 
sacred  Scriptures  with  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  oat  the  con- 
formity between  the  two.    He  maintained  that 
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the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  in  or- 
der to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  by  Mangey,  Lond.,  1743,  2  vols.  fol. — 
6.  A  Mkgahuic  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of 
Diodorus  Cronus,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno. — 6.  Of 
Tabsos  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated  physician,  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen  and  others. — 7.  Art- 
ists. (1.)  Son  of  Antipater,  a  statuary  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
made  the  statue  of  Hephsstion,  and  also  the 
statne  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  Ourioa,  which  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was  stilf  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (tn  Verr.,  iv.,  08),  and 
the  base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times, 
bearing  an  inscription  of  eight  elegiac  verses. — 
(2.)  A  very  eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  built  for  Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  B.C. 
318,  the  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns  to  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis.  He  also  constructed 
for  the  Athenians,  under  the  administration  of 
Lycurgns,  a  basin  (armamentarium)  in  the  Pirs- 
ns,  in  which  one  thousand  ships  could  lie.  This 
work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admiration, 
was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sulla. 
Philo,  Q.  PoblilIus,  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  author  of  one  of 
the  greatreforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He 
was  consul  B.C.  839,  with  Ti.  ,£milius  Mamer- 
einus,  and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he 
triumphed.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
dictator  by  bis  colleague  yEmilius  Mamerclnus, 
and,  as  such,  proposed  the  celebrated  Pvblilia 
Lege*,  which  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curia},  and  elevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  for 
all  practical  purposes.  ( Vid.  Diet.  o/Antiq.,  art. 
Pcblillb  Lioes.)  In  337  Philo  was  the  first 
plebeian  pTBtor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor  with 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinos.  In  827  he  was  consul 
a  second  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command 
for  the  following  year  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul, the,first  instance  in  Roman  history  in  which 
a  person  was  invested  with  proconsular  power. 
He  took  Pahepolis  in  396.  In  820  he  was  con- 
sul a  third  time,  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  suocess  against  the 
Samnites. 

Philo,  Vbtciips.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  290 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  dictator  217,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  and  censor  210 
with  P.  Licinins  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 2.  L.,  pnetor  209,  with  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrnbal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Cscilius  Metellus,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  carried  on  the  war 
against  Han  nibal  in  Bruttium.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news 
of  Hannibal's  defeat 

PniLocHliit  (*iXox&p>i(),  a  distinguished 
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painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modern  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  /Eschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuous- 
ly, but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished painters. 

[Philocharidas  (iikoxapldae),  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian of  distinction,  son  of  Eryxidaidas,  employ- 
ed on  several  embassies  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.] 

Philochorcs  (*iio^opof),  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  Attkis,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antigo 
nus  Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession 
of  Athens,  about  B.C.  260.  His  Atlhi*  consist- 
ed of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  history 
of  Attica  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  Antiocbus  Theos,  B.C.  261.  The  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  scholiasts,  lexicogra- 
phers, as  well  as  other  later  authors.  He  also 
wrote  many  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved  by  Suidas  and  the  grammarians.  The 
fragments  of  Philocborus  have  been  published 
by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1811,  and  by  Mailer,  Paris 
1841. 

PhilScles  (ttAoxfcfc).  1  •  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  the  sister's  son  of  Jiachylus  ;  bis  father's 
name  was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  hundred  tragedies.  In  the  general 
character  of  his  plays  he  was  an  imitator  of 
^schylus ;  and  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  great  master,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  gained  a  victory  over  Sophocles,  when 
the  latter  exhibited  his  CEdipuM  Tyr annus,  B.C. 
429.  Philocles  was  frequently  ridiculed  by  the 
comio  poets.  —  [2.  An  Athenian  officer,  joined 
with  Conon  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
after  the  battle  of  the  Arginusw.  He  was  of  a 
oruel  disposition,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
proposal  for  the  mutilation  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  an  intended  naval  battle.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Lysander  at  the  battle  of  ^Egos- 
potami  in  B.C.  406,  he  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
—3.  An  officer  and  friend  of  Philip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, by  whom  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies,  and  who  intrusted  to  him  the  task 
of  succoring  Eretria  against  the  .Romans  and 
others.  He  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  make  a  false  report  against  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip  (tid.  Phimfpu*  V.),  and  so 
caused  his  death :  for  this  he  was  tortured  and 
put  to  death  by  Philip.] 

Philocxatis  (*«Ao*pdr»c),  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  in 
opposition  to  Demosthenes. 

PmLoaTrras  (QiAoktvttk),  a  son  of  Pceaa 
(whence  he  is  called  Paantiidet,  Ov.,  Mel.,  xiii., 
818)  and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer 
in  the  Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Me- 
thooe,  Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olizoo,  against 
Troy,  in  seven  ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither 
he  was  left  behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  because  he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  from  the  bite  of  a  snake ;  and 
Medon,  the  son  of  Olleus  and  Rhene,  undertook 
the  command  of  his  troops.  This  is  all  that  the 
Homeric  poems  relate  of  Philoctetes,  with  the 
addition  that  he  returned  home  in  safety ;  bit 
the  cyclic  and  tragio  poets  have  added  numer- 
al 
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ous  details  to  the  story.  Thus  they  relate  thai 
he  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her- 
cules, who  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow,  with  the 
poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a  re- 
ward for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile  on  Mount  (Eta,  where  Hercules  burned 
himself.  Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in 
the  island  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake. 
This  misfortune  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
showing  to  the  Greeks  the  altar  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Chryse,  or  while  be  was  looking  at  the 
tomb  of  Trotlus  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thym- 
braeus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Hercules.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become 
ulcerated,  and  to  have  produced  such  an  intol- 
erable stench,  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  Philoctetes,  and  left  him 
alone  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  He  re- 
mained in  this  island  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  [ac- 
cording to  Sophocles,  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus] 
came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied  these 
heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo  sent 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
(or  Podalirius,  or  both,  or  JEsculapius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  Wine,  and 
applied  healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctetes  was 
thus  cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  where- 
upon Troy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  be  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled, 
and  built  Petelia  and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter 
place  be  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeus, 
to  whom  be  dedicated  his  bow. 

[Philoctpkus  (QiA6nmpof),  father  of  Aristo- 
cyprus,  king  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Solon,  who  celebrated  his  praises 
in  an  elegiic  poem.] 

Philodehos  (QMdrifwc),  of  Gadara  in  Pales- 
tine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigram- 
matic poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  epi- 
grams, which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory 
character,  and  which  quite  bear  out  Cicero's 
statements  concerning  the  licentiousness  of  his 
matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  (Cic. 
in  Pit.,  88,  89.)  Philodemus  is  also  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  2, 121). 

[Prilodbhds  (*i IMtipoc).  1 .  Of  the  borough 
of  Paeania,  father-in-law  of  the  orator  jEschines. 
— 8.  An  Argive,  sent  by  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  316  to  propose 
an  alliance.  In  B.C.  218,  when  Marcellus  was 
besieging  Syracuse,  Philodemus  was  governor 
of  the  fort  Euryalus  on  Epipolee,  and  this  he 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that 
he  and  his  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
uninjured  to  join  Epicydes  in  Achradina.] 

[I'HiLomua  ($ifa>tnot),  the  celebrated  cow- 
herd of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey :  he  recognized  Ulysses  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca,  and,  along  with  Eumteus,  aided  bim 
.n  overcoming  the  suitors' 
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PhilolIos  (QiMJiOot),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or 
Tarentum.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Soc- 
rates, and  the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes 
at  Thebes,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  many 
years.  Pythagoras  and  his  earliest  successors 
did  not  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  writ 
ing ;  and  the  first  publication  of  the  Pythago 
rean  doctrines  is  pretty  uniformly  attributed  to 
Philolans.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  in  three  books,  which  Plato  is 
said  to  have  procured  at  the  cost  of  one  hund- 
red minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story 
represent  Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from 
Philolaus  or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato 
is  said  to  have  derived  from  this  work  the  great- 
er part  of  his  Timeeus.  [Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  these  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Boeckh,  Berlin,  1819.] 

[Philomedcsa  ($iXopi6ovod),  wife  of  Areith- 
ous  and  mother  of  Menesthius.] 

Philomela  (*(Xo^Xa),  daughter  of  King  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonored  by  her 
brother-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  nightingale.   The  story  is  given  anderTsKEca. 

[Pbilomelidbs  (QtXofiii3.ei6i)ft  properly  ton  of 
Philomela),  a  king  in  Lesbos,  who  compelled  his 
guests  to  wrestle  with  him,  was  vanquished  by 
Ulysses.] 

PhilomelIou  or  Philomeld*  (Qt?.o(irj\wi;  or, 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect,  *iXo/nj(57 :  *i).ofit)Xti(, 
Philomelensis  or  Philomeliensis ;  probably  Ah- 
Shthr,  ruins),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Paroreios,  on  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have 
been  named  from  the  numbers  of  nightingales 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Cicero.  According  to  the  division  of 
the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it  belonged  to 
Pisidia.  Ins  still  found  mentioned  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  by  the  name  of  Philomene. 

Pbilohelus  (*iA{5pi7/U>f ),  a  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Pbocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the 
person  who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seise 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of 
the  temple  to  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  B.C. 
357.  He  commanded  the  Phocians  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  but  was  slain  m  battle 
in  353.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  Onomarcbns. 

PhilonIoes  (*iAuv/<%),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  bis  connection  with  the  literary 
history  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  Pbilonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes, 
who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to 
Callistratus  his  chief  characters ;  bat  the  best 
modern  critics  have  shown  that  this  is  an  erro- 
neous statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  several  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
were  brought  out  in  tbe  names  of  Callistratos 
and  Philonides.  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
himself,  not  only  the  fact  that  he  brought  out 
his  early  plays  in  the  names  of  other  poets,  but 
also  bis  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  Parabtui* 
of  the  Knights  (v.,  514),  he  states  that  be  baa 
pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of  thought, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his  profes< 
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•Ion,  and  from  a  fear  that  be  might  suffer  from 
tbat  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
had  shown  toward  other  poets,  as  Magnes, 
Crates,  and  Cratinns.  It  appears  that  Aris- 
tophanes nsed  the  name  of  Philonides,  proba- 
bly, for  the  Clouds,  and  certainly  for  the  Wasps, 
the  Proagon,  the  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Frogs. 
The  Dataleis,  the  Babylonians,  the  Acharnians, 
the  Birds,  and  the  Lysistrata  were  brought  out 
in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  Of  the  extant 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  only  ones  which  he 
's  known  to  have  brought  out  in  his  own  name 
are  the  Knights,  the  Peace,  and  the  Plutus. 

PhilSmSms.     Vid.  Tenkb. 

Philop«mkn  (fiiXoirolfirpi),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Ircadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
reduced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to 
infuse  among  the  Achseans  a  military  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  tbeir  independence  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  basts.  He  was  the  son  of 
Craugis,  a  distinguished  man  at  Megalopolis, 
and  was  born  about  B.C.  252.  He  lost  his  fa- 
ther at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Mantinea,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis.  He  received 
instruction  from  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
both  of  whom  bad  studied  the  Academic  phi- 
losophy under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  love  of  arms  and 
his  bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first 
occurs  in  history  in  B.C.  223,  when  Megalopolis 
was  taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following 
year  (221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valor  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
completely  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  addi- 
tional military  experience,  be  soon  afterward 
sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
the  wars  between  the  cities  of  tbat  island.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  in  210,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Achaean  cavalry ; 
and  in  208  he  was  elected  strategus,  or  general 
of  the  Achaean  league.  In  this  year  he  defeat- 
ed Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedeemon,  and  slew 
him  in  battle  with  his  own  hand.  In  201  he 
was  again  elected  general  of  the  league,  when 
be  defeated  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machan- 
idas as  tyrant  of  Lacedeemon.  Soon  afterward 
Puilopcemen  took  another  voyage  to  Crete,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gortyna. 
He  did  not  return  to  Peloponnesus  till  194.  He 
was  made  general  of  the  league  in  192,  when 
he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was  slain  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  some  ^Gtolian  mercena- 
ries. Philopoemen  was  re-elected  general  of 
the  league  several  times  afterward ;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abili- 
ties. The  Romans  were  now,  in  fact,  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open 
resistance  to  their  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  Romans  still  recognized  in  words  the  in- 
dependence of  the  league,  Philopoemen  offered 
a  resolute  resistance  to  all  their  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  whenever  he 
could  do  bo  without  affording  them  any  pretext 
for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was  general  of  the 
league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  severity.    He  razed  the  walls  and  for- 
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tifications  of  the  city,  abolished  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  and  compel'ed  the  citizens  to  adopt 
the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183  the 
Messenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
the  eighth  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell 
in  with  a  large  body  of  Messenian  troops,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Messene.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  was  compelled  by  Dinocrates  to  drink  pois- 
on. The  news  of  his  death  filled  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesus  with  grief  and  rage.  An  assem- 
bly was  immediately  held  at  Megalopolis ;  Ly- 
cortas  was  chosen  general ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  invaded  Messenia,  which  was  laid 
waste  far  and  wide ;  Dinocrates  and  the  chiefs 
of  his  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  The  remains  of  Philopoemen  were  con- 
veyed to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession ;  and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were 
then  interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honors, 
and  soon  afterward  statues  of  him  were  erect- 
ed in  most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achae- 
an league. 

Philostkphanus  (itkooTfyavoc),  of  Cyrene, 
an  Alexandrean  writer  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, the  friend  or  disciple  of  Calhmachus,  flour- 
ished under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B. 

C.  249. 

Philostobgiub  (QiXoordpytoc),  a  native  of  Bo- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  A.l).  358. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the 
heresy  of  Arius  in  300  down  to  425.  Philos- 
torgius  was  an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  his  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  originally  in  twelve  books ;  and  we  still 
possess  an  abstract  of  it,  made  by  Phottus. 

PhilostrItos  tfiiXdoTparoe),  the  name  of » 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there 
are  mentioned  three  persons  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature.  1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  at 
Athens ;  but  we  know  nothing  about  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given 
by  Suidas.  He  could  not,  however,  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Suidas,  since  his  son  was  not  born  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century. — 2.  Flatius 
Philostratus,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  three,  was  born  about  A. 

D.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  younger  Philostratns  (No.  3),  who 
more  usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lem- 
nian.  Flavius  afterward  removed  to  Rome, 
where  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of 
literary  men  whom  the  philosophic  Julia  Dom- 
na,  the  wife  of  Se verus,  had  drawn  around  her. 
It  was  at  her  desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Apollonius.  He  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Philippus  (244-249).  The  following 
works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us  : 
1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (ro  {(  to* 
Tvavia  'AnoMtivtov),  in  eight  books.  Vid.  Apol 
lonids,  No.  7.  2.  Lives  of  the  Sophists  (Bfot 
Xoijuoruv),  in  two  books,  contains  the  historj 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality  soph- 
ists. It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and 
comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostra- 
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taw  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  Hcroiat  or 
Heroicus  ('Houuta,  'Hpoixic),  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  heroes  en- 
gaged in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  (EIkovcc ), 
in  two  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing 
work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power, 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuber- 
ance of  style.  5.  Epistola  ('EmoroXai),  seven- 
ty-three in  number,  chiefly  amatory.  The  best 
editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Philostratus 
are  by  Olearius,  Lips.,  1709,  and  by  Kayser, 
Tunc,  1844. — 3.  Philostratus  the  younger, 
usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  a  son  of  Nervianus  and  of  a  daughter  of 
Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously  called 
by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  bis  grandfather  and 
of  the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  had  obtained 
sufficient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  receive  exemption  from  taxes.  He  visit- 
ed Rome,  but  he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in 
Lemnos.  He  wrote  several  works,  and,  among 
others,  one  entitled  Imagines,  in  imitation  of  his 
grandfather's  work  with  the  same  title,  of  which 
a  portion  is  still  extant. 

Pbilotas  (OtAuraf).  [1.  A  Macedonian,  fa- 
ther of  Parmenion,  the  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great.]— 2.  Son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  tralpoi,  or  native  Macedonian  cav- 
alry. He  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  the  Granicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other 
occasions ;  but  in  B.C.  330,  while  the  army  was 
in  Drangiana,  be  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
a  plot  which  had  been  formed  by  a  Macedonian, 
named  Dimnus,  against  the  king's  life.  There 
was  no  proof  of  bis  guilt ;  but  a  confession  was 
wrung  from  him  by  the  torture,  and  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  troops,  after  the  Mace- 
donian custom.  Vid.  Parhinion. — [3.  A  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  received  the  government  of  Cilicia  in 
the  distribution  of  provinces  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  321  he  was  deprived  of 
his  government  by  Perdiccas,  but  was  employed 
elsewhere  by  that  general,  as  he  still  continued 
attached  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  regent  united  with  Alcetas,  Atta- 
lus,  and  their  partisans  in  the  contest  against 
Antigonus,  into  whose  power  he  finally  fell.] 

PHiL0Tiiiu«(4*A4ri/u>r).  1.  An  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil 
of  Herophilus,  lived  in  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turies B.C — [2.  A  freedman  of  Cicero,  or  rather 
of  Terentia,  had  the  chief  management  of  Cic- 
ero's property.] 

Philoxenus  (*iAofevof).  1.  A  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the 

rvernment  of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321. — 
Of  Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
dithyrambic  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  B.C.  436, 
and  died  380,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  was 
reduced  to  slavery  in  bis  youth,  and  was  bought 
by  the  lyric  poet  Melanippides,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  in  dithyrambic  poetry.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
where  ho  speedily  obtained  the  favor  of  Dionys- 
ius,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  his  court.  But 
soon  afterwar '.  he  offend ed  Dionysius,  and  was 
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cas  into  prison ;  an  act  of  oppression  wnica 
most  writers  ascribe  to  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Philoxenus  not  only 
refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being  asked  to  revise 
one  of  them,  said  that  the  best  way  of  correct- 
ing it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the 
whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes  his  dis- 
grace to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the  tyrant's 
mistress  Galatea ;  hut  this  looks  like  a  fiction, 
arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  object 
of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea.  After 
some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and  re- 
stored outwardly  to  the  favor  of  Dionysius ;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant was  bis  Cyclop*  or  Galatea,  the  loss  of 
which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus 
also  wrote  another  poem,  entitled  Dripnt* 
(bclmov),  or  the  Banquet,  which  appears  to  hats 
been  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  of  which 
we  have  more  fragments  than  of  any  other. 
This  poem  was  a  most  minute  and  satirical  de- 
scription of  a  banquet,  and  the  subject  of  it  was 
furnished  by  the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Dionys- 
ius. Philoxenus  was  included  in  the  attacks 
which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all  the  musicians 
of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  music ;  bnt  we  have  abund- 
ant testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death. 
[His  fragments  are  collected  by  Bippart  in  Phi- 
loxeni,  Timothei,  Telettit  DUkyr.  Rtlupua,  Lips., 
1843.]  —  3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athens 
about  the  same  time  as  Philoxenus  of  Cythera, 
with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
grammarians.  Like  his  more  celebrated  name- 
sake, the  Leucadian  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a 
part  of  his  life  in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  was  a 
most  notorious  parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate 
debauchee ;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  bad  great 
wit  and  good  humor,  which  made  him  a  favor- 
ite at  the  tables  which  be  frequented. — 4.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian,  who  taught 
at  Rome,  and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  look) 
and  Laconian  dialect,  and  several  other  gram- 
matical works,  among  which  was  a  Glossary, 
which  was  edited  by  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1573. 
— 6.  An  Egyptian  surgeon,  who  wrote  several 
valuable  volumes  on  surgery.  He  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 
— 6.  A  painter  of  Eretria,  the  disciple  of  Nicom- 
achus,  who  painted  for  Cassander  a  battle  of 
Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philus,  FurIus.  1.  P.,  was  consul  B.C.  283 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  col- 
league in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  He  was  praetor  316,  when  he 
commanded  the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Africa.  In  214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atili 
us  Regains,  but  died  at  the  beginning  of  tht 
following  year.  —  2.  L.,  consul  136,  received 
Spain  as  his  province,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to  the  Kumantines 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Philus,  like  his  contemporaries 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  and  Lcelius,  was 
fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  RepuUica 
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PmltuIos  (InUXXiot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belongs  to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  Old  Com* 
edy  and  tbe  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

[Pbilyba  {*Moa),  a  daughter  of  Oceanns, 
and  the  mother  of  Chiron  by  Saturn  (Cronus).] 

Philybeii  (*(Aup»;^r:  probably  the  little  isl- 
and off  Cape  Zefrth,  east  of  Keratunt- Ada),  an 
island  off  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
Pontus),  east  of  the  country  of  the  Mosynceci, 
and  near  tbe  promontory  of  Zepbyriam  (now 
Zefrth),  where  Chibon  was  nurtured  by  his 
mother  Pbilyra. 

Philtbbs  (♦ttvp-f),  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  Phi- 
lybbis. 

Puwkos  (*ivriif).  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus.  He  was  slain 
by  Perseus.  For  details,  vid.  Andbombda  and 
Pkbsbdi. — 3.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyia, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Oryitbus  (Oar- 
thus)  and  Crambis ;  but  their  names  are  differ- 
ent in  tbe  different  legends :  Ovid  calls  them 
Polydectus  and  Polydorus.  Afterward  he  was 
married  to  Idtea  (some  call  her  Dia,  Eurytia,  or 
Idotbea),  by  whom  be  again  had  two  sons, 
Thynus  and  Mariandynus.  Phineus  was  a  blind 
soothsayer,  who  had  received  his  prophetic 
powers  from  Apollo ;  but  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts.  He  is 
most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being  tor- 
mented by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
toward  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His 
second  wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  virtue,  whereupon 
Phineus  put  out  their  eyes,  or,  according  to 
others,  exposed  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  ordered  them  to  be  half  buried  in  tbe 
earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged.  Whenever  a 
meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the  Harpies 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  tbe 
food  themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus 
promised  to  instruct  them  respecting  their  voy- 
age if  they  would  deliver  him  from  the  mon- 
sters. This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers  of  Cleopatra. 
Vid.  p.  91,  a.  Phineus  now  explained  to  the 
Argonauts  tbe  further  course  they  had  to  take, 
and  especially  cautioned  them  against  the  Sym- 
plegades.  According  to  another  story,  tbe  Ar- 
gonauts, on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle 
thereupon  ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain 
by  Hercules.    The  latter  also  delivered  Cleo- 

Eitra  from  her  confinement,  and  restored  tbe 
ngdom  to  the  sons  of  Phineus ;  and  on  their 
advice  he  also  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus 
back  to  her  father,  who  ordered  her  to  be  put 
to  death.  Some  traditions,  lastly,  state  that 
Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or  that  be  was 
carried  off  by  tbe  Harpies  into  the  country  of 
the  Bistones  or  Milchessians.  Those  accounts 
in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  pat  oat  tbe 
eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas  or  by 
.Esculapius. 
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PnudroMs  (♦tvrfrroAir),  a  town  in  Thrace,  o» 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  entrance  to  tbe 
Bosporus. 

Phintias  (iirriac).  1.  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details,  vid.  Da- 
mon.— 3.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  establish- 
ed bis  power  over  that  city  during  the  period 
of  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Aga- 
thocles  (B.C.  289).  He  founded  a  new  city  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whither  he  removed  all  tbe 
inhabitants  from  Gela,  which  be  razed  to  the 
ground. 

PHiirrdms  Insula  (now  JtoU  di  Figo),  an  isl- 
and between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Phlboethon  {QXeyiduv),  i.  «.,  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  wboBe  channel  flow- 
ed flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlbgom  (iteyuv),  a  native  of  Trallea  in 
Lydia,  was  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
whom  he  survived.  The  only  two  works  of 
Pblegon  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  a 
small  treatise  on  wonderful  events  {Tit pi  &av/ia- 
alav),  and  another  short  treatise  on  long-lived 
persons  (ITept  /laicpottav),  which  gives  a  list  of 
persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  and  upward.  Besides  these  two 
works  Phlegon  wrote  many  others,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  an  account  of  the  Olympi- 
ads in  seventeen  books,  from  01.  1  to  01.  329 
(A.D.  137).  Tbe  best  edition  of  Pblegon  is  by 
We8termann  in  his  Paradoxographi,  Brunsvig. 
1839. 

Phlboba.     Vid.  Pallkwb. 

Phlbqil-si  Cahpi  (ra  iXtypaia  itetta,  or  i\ 
iXtypa :  now  Solfatara),  tbe  name  of  the  vol- 
canic plain  extending  along  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania from  Cumte  to  Capua,  so  called  because 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on  fire.  It 
was  also  named  Laboriae  or  Laborious  Campus, 
either  on  account  of  its  great  fertility,  which 
occasioned  its  constant  cultivation,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  internal 
convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Phlboy  as  {QXtyiac),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Cbryse  the  daughter  of  Halmua,  succeeded  Ete- 
oclesin  the  government  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeo- 
tia,  which  he  called  after  himself  Phlegyantis. 
He  was  the  father  of  Ixion  and  Coronia,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  ^Esculapius.  Enraged  at  this,  Phlegyas  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed  him 
with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to  severe 
punishment  in  tbe  lower  world.  Phlegyas  is 
represented  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  race 
of  the  Phlegyas,  a  branch  of  the  Minys,  who 
emigrated  from  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia  and  set- 
tled in  Phocis. 

PbliasIa.     Vid.  Phlids. 

PhlIos  (*A(ovc,  -oSvroc :  iXi&oiot),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  tbe  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  PhliasIa  (VXia- 
eta)  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sicyonia,  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  east  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Cleooas,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ar- 
gos.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  was  oc- 
cupied by  mountains,  called  Coelossa,  Carnea- 
tes,  Arantinus,  and  Tricaranon.  According  to 
Strabo,  tbe  most  ancient  town  in  the  country 
was  Anetbyria,  which  the  inhabitants  deserted 
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ana  afterward  founded  Phlius ;  while  Fansanias 
says  nothing  about  a  migration,  but  relates  that 
the  town  was  first  called  Arantia  from  its  found- 
er Aras,  an  autochthon,  afterward  Araethyrea 
from  the  dangbter  of  Aras,  and  finally  Phlius, 
from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenus.  Phlius 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It  after- 
ward passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  with 
whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  intermin- 
gled, while  part  migrated  to  Samos  and  Clazo- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
it  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

[Phlya  (*Aii7 :  QXotic),  an  Attic  demos  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  but  at  a  later  time 
to  the  tribe  Ptolemais.] 

Phlyoonidk  &\vy6vtov),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Phoosa  (*6itato  :  Quicatve,  Phocaeensis :  the 
ruins  called  Karaja-Fokia,  i.  e.,  Old  Fokia,  south- 
west of  Fougea  or  New  Fokia),  the  northernmost 
of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  Sinus 
Elaiticus  (now  Gulf  of  Fougea)  on  the  north 
from  the  Sinus  Hermaeus  (now  Gulf  of  Smyrna) 
on  the  south.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Pbocian  colonists  under  Philogenes  and 
Damon.  It  was  originally  within  the  limits  of 
/Eolis,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme ;  but  the  Cy- 
maeans  voluntarily  gave  up  the  site  for  the  new 
city,  which  was  soon  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederacy  on  the  condition  of  adopting  cecists 
of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Admirably  situated,  and 
possessing  two  excellent  harbors,  Naustathmus 
and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became  celebrated  as  a 
great  maritime  state,  and  especially  as  the 
founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colonies 
toward  the  west,  namely,  Massilia  in  Gaul,  and 
the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  celebrated, 
city  of  Maenaca  in  Hispama  Bsetica.  After  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had  so  de- 
clined that  she  could  only  furnish  three  ships 
to  support  the  great  Ionian  revolt;  but  the 
spirit  of  her  people  had  not  been  extinguished ; 
when  the  common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their 
city  was  besieged  by  Harpalus,  they  embarked, 
to  seek  new  abodes  in  the  distant  west,  and 
bent  their  course  to  their  colony  of  Alalia  in 
Corsica.  During  the  voyage,  however,  a  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  city,  which  they  restored,  and  which  re- 
covered much  of  its  prosperity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  rich  booty  gained  by  the  Romans  when  they 
plundered  it  under  the  praetor  -rEmilius,  after 
which  it  does  not  appear  as  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence in  history.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  Phocaea  with  Phocis,  or  the  ethnic 
adjectives  of  the  former  Quxaeic  and  Phocseen- 
sis with  those  of  the  latter,  iaiceit  and  Phocen- 
sis :  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  name  of  Phocaeao  is 
often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia ;  and,  by 
an  amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  MaricilU* 
still  call  themselves  Phocaeans. 

[Phocasok  Insula  (toK&v  vijaoc,  now  Tiran, 
near  the  Promontorium  Dtjcrm),  i.  e.,  island  of 
seals,  an  island  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  off  the 
coast  of  Arabia.] 

f  Phoca*  (*u*af ),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  AD.  602-610.    He  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
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padocia,  of  base  extraction.  For  some  time  he 
was  groom  to  Priscus,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  he  held  the  humble  office  of  centurion. 
His  brutal  courage  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
which  he  disgraced  by  his  infamous  and  tyran- 
nical conduct.  His  reign  was  one  of  defeat, 
disaster,  internal  dissension,  and  sanguinary  ex- 
ecutions. He  was  finally  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.] 

Phocion  (*u*/uv),  the  Athenian  general  aU 
statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  born  in  B.C. 
403.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrates. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  first  time  under 
his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxos ;  but  he  was  not  employed  prominently 
in  any  capacity  for  many  years  afterward.  In 
364  (according  to  others  in  360)  he  was  sent 
into  Eubcea  in  the  command  of  a  small  force, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  Plutar- 
chus,  tyrant  of  Eretria ;  and  he  was  subsequent- 
ly employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip-; 
but  be  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mer- 
cenary supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
His  virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public 
conduct  was  always  influenced  by  upright  mo- 
tives. When  Alexander  was  marching  upon 
Thebes  in  335,  Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes 
for  his  invectives  against  the  king ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Thebes,  he  advised  the  Athe; 
nians  to  comply  with  Alexander's  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  other  chief 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  This 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
which  succeeded  in  deprecating  his  resentment 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  were  two  embas- 
sies, the  first  of  which  Alexander  refused  to  re- 
ceive, but  to  the  second  he  gave  a  gracious  au- 
dience and  granted  its  prayer,  chiefly  from  re- 
gard to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it. 
Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Phocion  with 
the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate  his 
friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents ;  but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  bis 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  royal  favor  as  to  request  the 
liberty  of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was 
immediately  granted  to  him.  After  Alexan- 
der's death,  Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and 
with  all  the  caustic  bitterness  which  character- 
ized him,  the  proposal  for  war  with  Antipater. 
Thus,  to  Hyperides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly 
when  he  would  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to 
war,  he  answered,  "  When  I  see  the  young  will- 
ing to  keep  their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  orators  to  abstain  from 
pilfering  the  public  money."  When  the  Piraeus 
was  seized  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysper- 
chon,  in  318,  Phocion  was  suspected  of  baring 
advised  Alexander  to  take  this  step;  where- 
upon, being  accused  of  treason  by  Agnonides, 
he  fled,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  Alexan- 
der, who  sent  them  with  letters  of  recommend 
ation  to  his  father  Polysperchon.  The  latter, 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  as  a  peace-oTfering  to 
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the  Athenians,  sent  them  back  to  Athens  for 
the  people  to  deal  with  them  as  they  would. 
Here  Phocion  was  sentenced  to  death.  To  the 
hat,  be  maintained  his  calm,  and  dignified,  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  bearing,  when  some 
wretched  man  spat  upon  bim  as  he  passed  to 
the  prison,  "  Will  no  one,"  said  he, "  check  this 
fellow's  indecency  1"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  bis 
son  Phocus,  he  answered,  "  Only  that  he  bear 
no  grudge  against  the  Athenians."  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was 
found  insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and 
the  jailer  would  not  furnish  more  until  be  was 
paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said 
Phocion  to  one  of  bis  friends,  "  since  at  Athens 
one  can  not  even  die  for  nothing."  He  perish- 
ed in  317,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  repented  of  their  con- 
duct. A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  condemned 
to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married,  and  his 
second  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself;  but  he  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thor- 
ough profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our 
commendation  of  him  must  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  his  private  qualities.  His  fellow- 
citizens  may  have  been  degenerate,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  elevate  them. 

Phocis  (17  *u*/c :  Qoitijcf  Hom.,4uclcf  Herod., 
♦onetr  Attic,  Phoceoses  by  the  Romans),  a  coun- 
try in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on 
the  east  by  Boeotia,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri 
tools  and  Doris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf.  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country  on  the  Euboean  Sea,  with 
the  sea-port  Dapbnus,  between  the  territory  of 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii.  It 
was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
feet  of  its  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its 
chief  mountain  was  Parnassus,  situated  in  the 
Ulterior  of  the  country,  to  which,  however,  Cni- 
iii*  on  its  northern  frontier,  Ciephis  south  of 
Delphi,  and  Helicon  on  the  southeastern  front- 
ier, all  belonged.  The  principal  river  in  Phocis 
was  the  Cepbkus,  the  valley  of  which  con- 
tained almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
sssan  plain  In  the  southwest,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Locri  Ozolte.  Among  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Phocis  we  find  mentioned  Leleges, 
Thracians,  Abantes,  and  Hyantes.  Subsequent- 
ly, but  still  in  the  ante-historical  period,  the 
Phlegyae,  an  Achsan  race,  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
y«e  at  Orchomenos,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  this  time  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  continued  to  be  Achsan,  although 
there  were  Dorian  settlements  at  Delphi  and 
Bulis.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Pho- 
cus {vid.  Phocus),  and  they  are  mentioned  un- 
der this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
ao  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maeedon ;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Pbocian  or  Sacred  war,  in  which  the  principal 
states  of  Greece  took  part.  The  Thebans  had 
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long  been  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians ; 
and  as  the  latter  people  had  cultivated  a  por- 
tion of  the  Crissean  plain,  which  the  Amphic- 
tyons  had  declared  in  B.C.  585  should  lie  waste 
forever,  the  Thebans  availed  themselves  of  this 
pretext  to  persuade  the  Amphictyons  to  impose 
a  fine  upon  the  Phocians,  and  upon  their  refu- 
sal to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  further  induced  the 
council-to  declare  the  Phocian  land  forfeited  to 
the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threatened  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  backed  by  the  whole  power 
of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to  seize  Del- 
phi, and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C. 
357.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted  ten  years, 
and  was  carried  on  with  various  success  on 
each  side.  The  Phocians  were  commanded 
first  by  Philokelos,  B.C.  357-353,  afterward 
by  his  brother  Onoxabchus,  363-352,  then  by 
Phatllus,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
352-351,  and  finally  by  Phils  ens,  the  son  of 
Onomarchus,  351-348.  The  Phocians  received 
some  support  from  Athens,  but  tbeir  chief  de 
pendence  was  upon  their  mercenary  troops,' 
which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  en- 
abled them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons  and  the 
Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were  un- 
able with  tbeir  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Maeedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in 
346.  The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal 
punishment  upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns 
were  razed  to  the  ground  with  the  exception 
of  Abae,  and  the  inhabitants  distributed  in  vil- 
lages, containing  no  more  than  fifty  inhabit- 
ants. The  two  votes  which  they  had  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away  and 
given  to  Philip. 

Phocra  (Qoicpa),  a  mountain  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mulucha,  between  the 
chains  of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas.  • 

Phocus  (*<i<tof).  1.  Son  of  Ornytion  of  Cor- 
inth, or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don), is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  into  the  territory  of  Titborea  and 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  derived  from  him  the 
name  of  Phocis. — 2.  Son  of  ^Eacus  and  the  Ne- 
reid Psamathe,  husband  of  Asteria  or  Astero- 
dia,  and  father  of  Panopeus  and  Crissus.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers  Telamon 
and  Peleus.  Vid.  Peleus.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him.— 3.  Son  of  Phocion.    Vid.  Pbo- 

CtON. 

PhocvlIdm  (*u*»M<)i7r),  of  MOetus,  an  Io- 
nian poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was 
born  B.C.  660.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic, 
and  the  few  fragments  of  it  which  we  possess 
display  that  contempt  for  birth  and  station,  and 
that  love  for  substantial  enjoyment,  which  al- 
ways marked  the  Ionian  character.  These  frag- 
ments, which  are  eighteen  in  number,  are  in- 
cluded in  all  the  chief  collections  of  the  lyrio 
and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  collections 
contain  a  didactio  poem,  in  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  hexameters,  entitled  volt/pa  vovBert- 
kov,  to  which  the  name  of  Phocylides  is  attach- 
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ed,  but  which  is  mdoubtedly  a  forget  j,  made 
ince  the  Christian  era. 

Phcebk  (4<h'<?).  1.  Daughter  of  Uranus  (Coe- 
tas)  and  Ge  (Terra),  became  by  Cceus  the  moth- 
er of  Asteria  and  Leto  (Latona). — 2.  A  surname 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  her  capacity  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon  (Luna),  the  moon  being  re- 
garded as  the  female  Phoebus  or  sun. — 3.  Daugh- 
ter of  Tyndareos  and  Leda,  and  a  sister  of  Cly- 
tasmnestra. — 4.  Daughter  of  Leucippas,  and  sis- 
ter of  Hilaira,  a  priestess  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri, 
and  became  by  Pollux  (Polydeuces)  the  mother 
of  Mnesileoa. 

[Phojbium  (ioiSelov,  in  Hdt.  ♦oiftjZov),  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta  and  not  far  from 
Therapne,  with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dioscuri, 
where  the  ephebi  offered  sacrifices  to  Enya- 
lius.] 

PbcebIdas  (QoiSiiac),  a  Lacedaemonian,  who, 
in  B.C.  383,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  destined  to  re-enforce  his  brother  Eu- 
damidas,  who  had  been  sent  against  Olyntbus. 
On  his  way  Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and 
treacherously  made  himself  master  of  the  Cad- 
mea.  The  Lacedaemonians  fined  Pbceoidas  one 
hundred  thonsand  drachmas,  but  nevertheless 
kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea.  In  378  he  was 
left  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at  Thespite,  and 
was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Thebans. 

Pbixbos  (tol6oe),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  occurs 
in  Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used 
to  signify  the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth. 
At  a  later  time,  when  Apollo  became  connected 
with  the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  awo  ap- 
plied to  him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Phoehioe  {QoivUri :  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero :  *oiv<f,  pi.  QoivUec, 
fern.  *oiviaaa.  Phoenix,  Phoenices :  also,  the  adj. 
Punlcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
*ofv«f,  by  the  well- known  interchange  of  o<  and 
0:  now  forming  parts  of  the  pashalics  of  Acre 
and  Aleppo),  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  eftendrng  from  the  River  Eleutherus 
(now  Nahr-tUKebir)  on  the  north  to  below  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine). 
It  was  a  mountainous  strip  of  coast-land,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  hemmed 
in  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  lateral  branches,  running  out 
into  the  sea  in  bold  promontories,  divided  the 
country  into  valleys,  which  are  well  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Lebanon,  and  are  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  to  one  going  from  north  to  south, 
the  Eleutherus  (now  Nahr-el-Kebir) ;  the  Sab- 
baticus  (now  Ark*) ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (now 
KadUha) ;  the  Adonis  (now  Nahr-Ibrahim),  south 
of  Byblus ;  the  Lycus  (now  Nahr-el-Kclb),  north 
of  Berytus ;  the  Magoras  (now  If ahr- Beirut),  by 
Berytas ;  the  Tamyras  (now  Nahr-tl-Damur), 
between  Berytus  and  Sidon ;  the  Leo,  or  Bos- 
trenus  (now  Nahr-el-Auly),  north  of  Sidon ;  the 
great  river  (now  Litany  and  Ktuimiyek)  which 
flows  from  Heliopotis  soutb-southwest  through 
Coelesyria,  and  then,  turning  westward,  falls 
into  the  sea  north  of  Tyre,  and  which  some 
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call,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  the  I  pon- 
tes ;  the  Belus  or  Pagida  (now  Numan  or  Rsk- 
vm)  by  Ptolemafo,  and  the  Kisbon  (no  w  Kithou) 
north  of  Mount  Carmel.  Of  the  promontories 
referred  to,  omitting  a  number  of  less  important 
ones,  the  chief  were,  Theu-p  -osdpon  (now  fU- 
seth-Skukah),  between  Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pro- 
montorium  Album  (now  Ras-el-Abiad,  i.  c.Wkile 
Cape),  south  of  Tyre,  and  Mount  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis, 
Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolemais. 
This  conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position 
of  the  country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for 
the  home  of  great  maritime  states ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  bead, 
both  in  time  and  importance,  of  all  the  naval 
enterprise  of  the  ancient  world.  Por  tbe  his- 
tory of  those  great  cities,  vid.  Stoosr,  Trans, 
and  the  other  articles  upon  them.  As  to  tbe 
country  in  general,  there  is  some  difficulty  about 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  name. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  name  does  not  occur; 
the  people  seem  to  be  included  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  Canaan  ites,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cit- 
ies, sb  tbe  Siuonians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal  t. «., 
Byblus),  Sinites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  &c.  The 
name  boiv'utn  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers  as 
early  as  Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from 
the  abundance  of  palm-trees  in  the  country 
(<potvi£,  the  date-palm),  and  by  others  from  the 
purple-red  (^eiwf),  which  was  obtained  from  a 
fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a  celebrated  article 
of  Phoenician  commerce ;  besides  tbe  mythical 
derivation  from  Phmnix,  the  brother  of  Cadmus. 
The  people  were  of  the  Semitic  (Syro-  Arabian) 
race,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Their  language 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Their  written  char- 
acters were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe, 
were  undoubtedly  derived ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  tbe  inventors  of  let- 
ters. Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts 
are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  tbe  coining  of  money.  That,  at  a  very 
early  time,  tbey  excelled  in  tbe  fine  arts,  is 
clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  received  from 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building  and  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to  S: 
donian  artists.  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated 
work  of  SiR-cRVHUTBOH.  In  tbe  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in 
that  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  tbe  ear- 
liest Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  al- 
ready a  great  maritime  people.  Early  formed 
into  settled  states,  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  from  Lebanon,  and  placed  where  tbe  car- 
avans from  Arabia  and  the  East  came  upon  tbe 
Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to  tbe  coasts 
of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in  metals, 
and  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the  material* 
of  glass  and  tbe  purple-fish  already  mentioned 
Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  extended 
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fceyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  western 
Masts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as 
oar  own  islands.  Vid.  Britannia,  p.  149,  a. 
Within  the  Mediterranean  they  planted  numer- 
ous colonies,  on  its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
the  chief  of  which  was  Carthago  ;  they  had 
also  settlements  on  the  Euxine  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  eastern  seas  we  have  records 
of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connection  with 
the  navy  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Vid.  Africa,  p. 
87,  b.  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans ;  but  neither  these  conquests,  nor 
the  rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their 
commerce,  which  was  still  considerable  at  the 
Christian  era ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ships  form- 
ed the  fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
partly  of  the  Romans.  Vid.  Sidon,  Tyrcs,  &c. 
Under  the  Romans,  Phcenice  formed  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Syria ;  and  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  it  was  erected,  with  the  addition  of 
Coeleayria,  into  the  province  of  Phcenice  Liba- 
nesia  or  Libanensis. 

Phcenice  (*on>k>/).  I.  (Now  Fimki),  an  im- 
portant commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  tbe 
Epirus,  in  tbe  district  Chaonia,  fifty-six  miles 
northwest  of  Buthrotum,  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  country.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Justinian. — 2.  A  small  island  off  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 

PBccNiciUH  Mare  (ri  QotvUtov  irelayot :  £(- 
iavii)  Qahaoaa),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Phcenice. 

PhcekIcds  (totvticoSc'  QotvtKomrrioc,  iotvt- 
Koiaotos).  1.  Also  Phoenix  (*ofvif),  a  harbor 
on  the  sooth  of  Crete,  visited  by  St.  Paul  dur- 
ing his  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  IS.) — 
[2.  A  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Messenia, 
opposite  the  (Ennssse  Insula:.]— 3.  A'  sea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera. — 4.  (Now  Chtsmeh  or 
Egri  Lima*?),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas. — 5.  (Ruins  at  De- 
kttath),  a  flourishing  city  in  the  sooth  of  Lycia, 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  a  harbor  below  it.  It 
is  often  called  Olympus.  Having  become,  un- 
der the  Romans,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  pirates,  who  celebrated  here  the  festival  and 
mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was  destroyed  by  Ser- 
rilius  Isauricos. 

PhOBKICUSA.     Vid.  JBoum  Insoije. 

Phoenix  (#ofwf).  1.  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agri- 
ope  or  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  but 
Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.  Being 
sent  by  his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who 
was  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  he  settled  in 
the  country,  which  was  called  after  him  Phoe- 
nicia.— 3.  Son  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobule  or  Hip- 
podamia,  and  king  of  tbe  Dolopes,  took  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  His  father  Amyntor  neg- 
lected his  legitimate  wife,  and  attached  himself 
to  a  mistress,  whereupon  Cleobule  persuaded 
her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When  Amyntor 
discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix,  who 
shortly  afterward  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the 
country  of  tbe  Dolopes,  on  tbe  frontiers  of 
Phthia,  and  intrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles, 
whom  he  was  to  educate.  He  afterward  ac- 
companied Achilles  on  his  expedition  agmnst 
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Troy.  According  to  another  tradition,  Phoenix 
did  not  dishonor  his  father's  mistress,  but  she 
merely  accused  him  of  having  made  improper 
overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
father  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus  took  him 
to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight.  Phoe- 
nix, moreover,  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after Lycomedes  had  call- 
ed him  Pyrrtius.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to 
have  buried  Phoenix  at  Eton  in  Macedonia  or  at 
Traohis  in  Tbessaly.— 3.  A  fabulous  bird  Phoe- 
nix, whicb,  according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herod- 
otus (ii.,  73)  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that 
place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  his 
father's  death,  and  buried  him  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the  Phoenix  was 
believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to  make  an 
egg  of  rriyrrh  as  large  as  possible ;  this  egg  he 
then  hollowed  out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  tbe  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  tbe  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an 
eagle,  with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden. 
It  is  further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to 
a  close,  he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to 
which  he  imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so 
that  after  his  death  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  grown  up,  he, 
like  bis  predecessor,  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt,  and  burned  and  buried  his  father  in  tbe 
temple  of  Helios.  According  to  a  story  which 
has  gained  more  currency  in  modern  times,  the 
Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a  very  old  age 
(some  say  five  hundred,  and  others  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  years),  committed 
himself  to  the  flames.  Others,  again,  state  that 
only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a  time,  and  that  when 
he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his  body,  and 
was  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place  in 
Egypt  after  a  life  of  seven  thousand  and  six 
years.  Another  modification  of  the  same  story 
relates,  that  when  the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the 
age  of  five  hundred  years,  he  built  for  himself 
a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices,  settled  upon 
it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing  body  he 
then  rose  again,  and,  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burned  them 
there.  Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  oc- 
cur in  many  parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia  the 
legend  of  tbe  bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of 
tbe  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  (*ofi>if).  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
east of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  neat 
Thermopylae 

Phoenix.     Vid.  Phoenicus,  No.  1. 

PBOBTiiE  or  Phytia  (*oira<u,  ioiriiu,  ♦wrto, 
Thuc),  a  town  in  Acarnania,  on  a  hill  west  of 
Stratus. 

Pholkoandros  {Qaliyavipoc :  now  Polykan- 
dro),  an  island  in  tbe  ^fegean  Sea,  one  of  the 
smaller  Cyclades,  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

PholSk  (*oXoij :  now  Olono),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis, 
being  a  southern  continuation  of  Mount  Ery 
manthus,  in  which  the  rivers  Selleis  and  Ladon 
took  their  origin.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Centaurs.     Vid.  Pfloi.ua. 

PhSlus  (QoXot).  I.  A  Centaur,  a  sen  of  Si 
lenus  and  the  nymph  Melia.    He  was  accident 
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ally  shin  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Her-  ' 
cules.     The  mountain,  between  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  where  he  was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe  j 
after  him.    The  details  of  his  story  are  given  , 
on  p.  357,  a.— [2.  A  follower  of  ^Eneas,  slain  by 
Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Phorbantia.     Vid.  JEoatkb. 

Phorbas  ($6p6ac).  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsinome,  and  brother  of  Periphas.  The  Rho- 
dians,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to 
bare  invited  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
from  snakes,  and  afterward  to  have  honored 
bim  with  heroic  worship.  From  this  circum- 
stance he  was  called  Ophiuchus,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  placed  among  the  stars. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went 
from  Thessaly  to  Olenos,  where  Alector,  king 
of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance  against  Pe- 
lops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  bim.  Phor- 
bas then  gave  his  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyr- 
mine,  a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Augeas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  a  bold  boxer,  and  is  said  to  have 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  along  with  the 
Phlegyse,  but  to  have  been  defeated  by  Apollo. 
—  [8.  A  Lesbian,  father  of  Diomede,  whom 
Achilles  carried  off. — 3.  A  Trojan,  father  of  Ili- 
oneus. — t.  Of  Syene,  son  of  Methion,  confeder- 
ate of  Phineus 6.  One  of  the  followers  of 

i£neas,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  god 
of  Sleep  to  deceive  Falinurus.] 

Phorcides,  Phokctdes,  or  PhorctnTdes,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gorgons  and  Grace.    Vid.  Gohgones  and  Grjejk. 

Phorcus,  Phorcts,  or  Phorcyn  (*6pxof,  &6p- 
xvf,  *<Sp«cw).  1.  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  "  the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers 
call  bim  a  son  of  Pont  us  and  Ge  (Terra),  and  a 
brother  of  Tbaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto. 
By  his  sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the 
Grate  and  Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and 
the  Hesperides ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he 
was  the  father  of  Scylla. — 2.  Son  of  Phaenops, 
commander  of  the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assist- 
ed Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by 
Ajax  —  [3.  A  Rutulian,  father  of  seven  sons, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Turnus  against  jEneas 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy.] 

Pbormion  (iop/iluv).  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  the  command  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where 
with  far  inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.C. 
429.  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Acarnania,  and  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, where  he  also  gained  some  successes. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate  habits, 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  —  2.  A  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom  is  told  the 
story  that  he  discoursed  for  several  hours  be- 
fore Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the  duties 
of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory  asked 
Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  bim,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Pbormion. 

Paosms  or  Phobic  us  (.*6p/u<,  top/toe),  a  native 
tf  Masnalu8  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
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he  became  intonate  with  Gelon,  wnose  childrea 
he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier, both  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  his  brother. 
In  gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedi- 
cated gifts  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olympia,  and  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  is  associated  by  Aristotle 
with  Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form  of  it. 

Phoroneos  (Qfopovevc),  son  of  Inachus  and 
the  Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  of 
.-Egialeus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According 
to  other  writers,  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  Iasus, 
and  Agenor,  who,  after  their  father's  death,  di- 
vided the  kingdom  of  Argos  among  themselves. 
Phoroneus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos,  and  to 
have  united  the  people,  who  until  then  had  lived 
in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city,  which  was 
called  after  him,  iarv  iopuvutov.  The  patro- 
nymic Pboronides  is  sometimes  used  for  Ar- 
gives  in  general,  and  especially  to  designate 
Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

Phosonis  (topovig),  a  surname  of  Io,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  according 
to  others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

PhotIus  (*<iTtor),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  age. 
After  holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  lay- 
man, elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A. 
D.  858,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  Bardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the 
court  of  his  nephew  Michael  III.,  then  a  minor. 
The  patriarchate  of  Photius  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius 
was  espoused  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  Pho- 
tius thus  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  In  867,  Photius  was  himself  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  favor  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate. 
On  the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
new  emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a 
monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  till  his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  life  found  tune  for  the  composition  of 
numerous  works,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
entitled  Myriolnblon  itu  BiblioOuca  (llvptSttlAat 
f)  hi6Xio6^Kri).  It  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  ancient  Greek  literature  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  lit- 
erary energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  au- 
thor was  engaged  in  en  embassy  to  Assyria,  at 
the  request  of  Photius's  brother  Tarasiuc,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius 
had  read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  tbe  analy- 
ses of,  or  extracts  from,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
volumes ;  and  many  valuable  works  are  only 
known  to  us  from  the  account  which  Pbotios 
has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824-1825.  Pnotiaf 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Ifotnoaaum,  and  of  • 
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Lexicon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by 
Hermann,  Lips.,  1808,  and  subsequently  at  Lon- 
don, 1822,  from  the  papers  of  Porson.  Photius 
likewise  wrote  many  theological  works,  some 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  others  still 
remain  in  MS. 

Phraata  (ra  *pciara,  and  other  forms),  a  great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in 
time  of  war,  lay  southeast  of  Gaza,  near  the 
River  Amardus.  The  mountain  fortress  oiYkba 
(Ov(pa),  which  was  besieged  by  Antony,  was 
probably  the  same  place. 

Phraataces,  king  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsaces, 
No.  16. 

Pbeaates,  the  names  of  four  kings  of  Parthia. 
Vid.  Arsaces,  Nos.  5,  7,  12,  IS. 

[Phradmon  {QpdApuv),  of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  places,  as  the  contemporary  of 
Polycletus,  Myron,  dec,  at  01.  90,  B.C.  420.] 

[Pueaoanda,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia.] 

Phbanza  or  Pbkanzes  (♦pavr£Sj  or  ♦pavrfijf), 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzan- 
tine historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  im- 
portant public  business  by  Constantine  XIII., 
the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
Phranza  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  wrote  bis  Chronicon. 
This  work  extends  from  1259  to  1477,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  the 
author's  time,  especially  for  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796, 
and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

Phraobtes  (ipaopTTjc),  second  king  of  Media, 
and  son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned 
from  B.C.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  while 
laying  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cyaxares. 

[Phbasaoetes  (Qpaoadpnic),  son  of  Rlieo- 
mithres,  a  Persian,  who  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  satrap  of  the  province  of  Per- 
sia Proper,  B.C.  331.  He  died  during  the  expe- 
dition of  the  king  to  India.] 

[Phbatagune  (iparayoivii),  a  wife  of  Darius 
I.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  two  children  by  this 
monarch  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.] 

[Phbataphebnes  (^paTa^(pvtjc),  leader  of  the 
Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Tapurians  in  \he 
army  of  Darius  at  Gaugamela.  He  came  after 
the  death  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  when  the  lat- 
ter entered  Hyrcania,  and  made  his  submission 
to  him.  He  proved  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions worthy  of  confidence,  so  that  Alexander 
gave  back  to  him  his  satrapies  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
bania.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  B.C.  323, 
he  still  retained  Hyrcania.] 

PhbIcIum  (*p('x<oc),  a  mountain  in  the  east  of 
Locris,  near  Thermopylae. 

Phriconis.     Vid.  Cyme,  Labissa,  II.,  2. 

Phbixa  (*p(fa,  +p<f<u,  QpiS-ai:  now  Paleofa- 
naro),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pisatis,  was  situated  upon  a  steep  hill 
on  the  River  Alpheas,  and  was  thirty  stadia 
from  Olyropia.     It  was  founded  by  the  Min- 
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yse,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Phrixus. 

Phrixus  (*pifof),  son  of  Athamas  and  Ne- 
pbele,  and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Ino,  he  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  but  Neph'ele  res- 
cued her  two  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercury  (Hermes).  Between  Sigeum 
and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  was  called  after  her,  the  Hellespont ;  but 
Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  .fetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Phyx- 
ius  or  Laphystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  fetes, 
who  fastened  it  to  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars  (Ares).  This  fleece  was  afterward  car- 
ried away  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  Vid. 
Jason.  By  Chalcidpe  Phrixus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Argus,  Melas,  Phrontis,  Cytisorus,  and 
Presbon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old  age  in  the 
kingdom  of  fetes,  or  was  killed  by  .fetes  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to  Orcho- 
menus,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyans. 

Phrixus  (♦ptfoc)I  a  river  in  Argolis,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  Gulf  between  Temenium 
and  Lerna.  t 

[Phbonima  (ipovifiii),  daughter  of  Etearchns. 
king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  her  step-mother,  cast  into  the  sea,  but  was 
saved,  and  afterward  married  to  Polyronestus, 
to  whom  she  bore  Battus] 

[Phrontis  (*p<Svnr).  1.  Son  of  Onetor,  pilot 
of  the  ship  of  Menelaus. — 3.  Wife  of  Panthous.] 

PhrygIa  Matee,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped 
in  Phrygia. 

Phrygia  (ipvyla :  *ptif,  pi.  ♦piiytr,  Pnryx, 
Phryges),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
of  very  different  extent  at  different  periods. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  Phrygia  formed  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  south  by  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  on  the  east 
by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  north  by  Bithynia. 
With  reference  to  its  physical  geography,  it 
formed  the  western  part  (as  Cappadocia  did  the 
eastern)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor,  supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on 
the  north  and  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  break- 
ing on  the  west  into  the  ridges  which  separate 
the  great  valleys  of  the  Herhus,  the  Meander, 
etc.,  and  which  forms  the  headlands  of  the  west- 
ern coast.  This  table-land  itself  was  intersect- 
ed by  mountain  chains,  and  watered  by  the  up- 
per courses  and  tributaries  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned  in  its  western  part,  and  in  its  north 
em  part  by  those  of  the  Rhyndacus  and  Samoa  - 
bios.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius. 
but  in  the  south  and  east  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive 
salt  marshes  and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
still  famous,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  their  man- 
ufactures of  salt.  The  Phrygians  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable  people,  whose  origin  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  antiquity. 
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They  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  amusing  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  absurd  experiment  of  Psammeti- 
chus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  spontaneous 
speech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to  have 
been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where Herodotus  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Ma- 
cedonia, under  the  name  of  Briges ;  and  later 
writers  add  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia 
Minor  one  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Tbey  are,  however,  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
already  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius, 
where  later  writers  tell  us  of  the  powerful 
Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gokdivs  and  Midas.  Al- 
though any  near  approach  to  certainty  is  hope- 
less, it  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in  times  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Propontis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euzine,  and 
that  the  successive  migrations  of  other  Thra- 
cian tribes,  as  the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians, 
and  Teucrians,  drove  them  further  inland,  till, 
from  this  cause,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Phrygian  kings  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, they  reached  the  Halys  on  the  east  and 
the  Taurus  on  the  south.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever,«ntirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Teu- 
crians from  the  country  between  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mounts  Ida 
and  Olympus,  where  they  continued  side  by 
side  with  the  Greek  colonies,  and  where  their 
name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  un- 
der all  subsequent  changes,  namely,  Phhygia 
Minor  or  Phhygia  Hellespontus.  The  king- 
dom of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croesus,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Syro-Grecian  empires ;  but,  under  the  last,  the 
northeastern  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and 
the  Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and 
formed  the  western  part  of  Galatia  ;  and  a  part 
west  of  this,  containing  the  richest  portion  of 
the  country,  about  the  Sangarius,  was  subject- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Bithynia :  this  last  portion 
was  the  object  of  a  contest  between  the  kings 
of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but  at  last,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was  added,  under  the 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (*.  IttUtxjto(,  i.  e., 
the  acquired  Phrygia),  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus, to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia  was  as- 
signed by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  pass- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus 
III.,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  B.C.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names : 
the  inland  district  usually  understood  by  the 
name  of  Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was 
also  called  Great  Phrygia,  or  Phrygia  Proper, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Leaser  Phrygia,  or 
Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  of  this  Great 
or  Proper  Phrygia,  the  northern  part  was  call- 
ed, as  just  stated,  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  the 
southern  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus,  was  call- 
ed, from  its  position,  Phrygia  Parorios  (*.  jrapu- 
oeiof).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  last-mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  was  assigned  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  the  southwestern  portion,  about  the 
Msander,  to  Caria ;  and  the  remainder  was  di- 
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vided  into  Phrygia  Salutaris  on  the  eost,  < 
Synnada  for  its  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
on  the  west,  extending  north  and  south  from 
Bithynia  to  Pamphylia.  Phrygia  was  rich  in 
products  of  every  kind.  Its  mountains  furnish- 
ed gold  and  marble ;  its  valleys  oil  and  wine ; 
the  less-fertile  hills  in  the  west  afforded  pasture 
for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  southeast  furnish- 
ed abundance  of  salt.  In  connection  with  the 
early  intellectual  culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  is 
highly  important.  The  earliest  Greek  music, 
especially  that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  ia 
part,  through  the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia, 
and  one  of  the  three  musical  mode*  was  called 
the  Phrygian.  With  this  country  also  were 
closely  associated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets.  After 
the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phrygians 
seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  eubmissiveness  and  stupidity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  con- 
stantly use  the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent 
to  Trojan. 

Phryne  {Qpvvtj),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  heleera,  was  a  native  of  Thespia;  in 
Bceotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allow- 
ed to  put  up  this  inscription  on  the  walls: 
"  Alexander  destroyed  them,  but  Phryne,  the 
hettera,  rebuilt  them."  She  had  among  her  ad- 
mirers many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  form  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art.  The  most  celebrated  picture  of  Apelles, 
his  "Venus  Anadyomene"(vt<2.  Apelles),  is  said 
to  have  been  a  representation  of  Phryne,  who, 
at  a  public  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea 
with  dishevelled  hair.  The  celebrated  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who  was  one  of  her  lovers, 
was  taken  from  her. 

Phbywicbcs  (*pvvi;foc).  1.  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  13  said  to  have 
been  the  disciple  of  Thespia.  He  gained  bis 
first  tragic  victory  in  B.C.  611,  twenty-four 
years  after  Thespis  (635),  twelve  years  after 
Choerilus  (583),  and  twelve  years  before  -iCschy- 
lus  (499) ;  and  his  last  in  476,  on  which  occa- 
sion Tbemistocles  was  his  choragut,  and  record- 
ed the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichns 
probably  went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to 
the  court  of  Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  the 
accounts  of  the  rise  and  development  of  trage- 
dy, the  chief  place  after  Thespis  is  assigned  to 
Phrynichus,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  in  the  internal  poetical  character  of 
the  drama  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For  the  light,  ludi- 
crous, Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thespis,  he  sub- 
stituted regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken 
either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic  deeds 
which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own  time. 
In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse  the 
audience  as  to  move  their  passions;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into 
tears,  and  fined  the  poet  one  thousand  drachmae 
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kecause  he  had  exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a 
Kindred  people,  and  even  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  again  make  use  of  that  drama. 
To  the  light  mimetic  chorus  of  Thespis  he  add- 
ed the  sublime  music  of  dithyrambic  choruses. 
Aristophanes  more  than  once  contrasts  these 
ancient  and  beautiful  melodies  with  the  involved 
refinements  of  later  poets.  Phrynichus  was  the 
first  poet  who  introduced  masks,  representing 
female  persons  in  the  drama.  He  also  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus. 
In  the  dramaof  Phrynichus,  however,  the  chorus 
still  retained  the  principal  place,  and  it  was  re- 
served for  JGschylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the 
dialogue  and  action  into  their  due  position. 
TThe  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are  given  by 
Wagner  in  Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Bibl. 
Graeca),  p.  10-16.] — 2.  A  distinguished  comic 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Eupolis,  and  flourished  B.C.  429.  [The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Com.  Grac.  Frag., 
I,  228-40,  ed.  minor.]— a  A  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian,  described  by  some  as  an  Arabian, 
and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M. 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was 
entitled  toftOTinTi  HapacKtvy,  in  thirty-seven 
books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment, 
published  by  Bekker,  in  his  Anccdota  Grace, 
Berol.,  1814,  vol.  i.  He  also  wrote  a  Lexicon 
of  Attic  Words  ('Ei&oyii  jnntarav  koX  6vo/idrav 
'Attixov),  which  is  extant :  the  best  edition  is 
by  Lobeck,  Lips.,  1830. 

Phrymnis  (^pvwtc)  or  PhrVnis  (*p*v«f),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene, 
but  nourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  ef- 
feminacies, and  frigidness  are  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innova- 
tions which  be  is  said  to  have  made  was  the 
addition  of  two  strings  to  the  heptachord.  He 
was  the  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  the 
musical  contests  established  by  Pericles,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panathenaic  festival,  probably 
in  B.C.  445. 

[Phbtnos  (*pwuv),  an>  Athenian,  who  had 
been  an  Olympian  victor,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  strength  and  courage,  commanded  the 
Athenian  forces  in  their  contest  with  the  Myti- 
leneans  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  He  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  Pittacus  (vid.  Prr- 
r*cos),  who  entangled  him  in  a  net,  and  then 
dispatched  him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  just 
as  the  retiarii  afterward  fougbt  at  Rome.] 

Phthia.     Vid.  Phthiotis. 

PhthIotib  (40t&rif :  #&««;$■),  a  district  in  the 
southeast  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagaaeean 
Gulf,  and  inhabited  by  Achsans.  Vid.  Thes- 
s.iLiA.  Homer  calls  it  Phthu  (*ft'7),  and  men- 
tions a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Achilles.  Hence  the 
poets  call  Achilles  Phthiut  hero*,  and  bis  father 
Peleus  Phthiut  rex. 

Phthiba  (r<i  idtpa,  $6tipCn>  ipoc),  a  mountain 
of  Car:*,  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  Latmus, 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  QBipec. 

PutoikSphaoi  (iBetpoipdyoi,  i.  e.,  eaters  of  lice, 
[or,  according  to  another  derivation,  eatere  of 
jrine-conct  (from  fdelp,  the  fruit  of  the  wlrvc  £0«- 
po+dpoc)  as  the  Budini  (Hdt,  iv.,  100).  Vid. 
Kilter,  VorhaUc,  p.  459]),  a  Scythian  people  near 
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the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  some,  beyond  tba 
River  Rba,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 

PHVA.        Vid.  PlSI8TRATl'8. 

Phvcds  (to/note:  now  Rat-Sem  or  Rat-tl- 
Kazat),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  af  Cyrenaica, 
a  little  west  of  Apollonia  and  northwest  of  Cy- 
rene.  It  is  the  northernmost  headland  of  Lib- 
ya east  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  this  coast  to  that  of  Europe,  the  distance 
from  Phycus  to  Ttenarum,  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Peloponnesus,  being  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  headland. 

Pbtlacc  (*vXd«7).  1 .  A  small  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  Phthiotis,  southeast  of  Eretria,  and  east 
of  Enipeus,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Othrys.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Protesilaus. 
— 2.  A  town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia. — 3.  A  town 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Alpheus,  on 
the  frontieis  of  Tegea  and  Laconia. 

Phylauds  ($vAaxof).  1.  Son  of Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phy- 
lace,  in  Thessaly.  Either  from  his  name  or 
that  of  the  town,  his  descendants,  Phylacus, 
Iphiclus,  and  Protesilaus,  are  called  Phylacida. 
— [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Leitus. — 3.  A 
Delphian  hero,  to  whom  a  sanctuary  was  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi. — 4.  Son  of  Histiseus  of  Samoa] 

Phylarchus  ($vAaprof),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great 
work  was  a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  which 
embraced  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  from  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus,  B.C. 
272,  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  220.  Phylar- 
chus  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius,  who 
charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his 
partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against 
Aratus  and  the  Acheeans.  The  accusation  is 
probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retort- 
ed with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Phylarchus 
appears  to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declam- 
atory ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  lively  and 
attractive.  The  fragments  of  Phylarchus  have 
been  collected  by  Lucht,  Lips.,  1836 ;  by  Bruck- 
ner, Vratisl.,  1838 ;  and  by  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hit- 
tor.  Grac,  Paris,  1840. 

Pbylas  (*t»Xaf).  1.  King  of  the  Dryopes, 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules  because  he 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  bis 
daughter  Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of 
Antiochus.— 2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson 
of  Hercules  and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deiphile, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Hippotas  and  Thero 
— 3.  King  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Polymele  and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  Hercules  was  the  father  of  TIepolemus. 

Pbylb  (*tiX)j :  *vioo«of :  now  Fili),  a  demus 
fat  Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Bceotia,  and  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  Mount  Parnes.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place 
which  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  patriots 
seized  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war,  B.C.  404.  and  whence  they  directed  their 
operations  against  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

Phyleob  {QvM( ),  son  of  Augeas,  was  ex- 
pelled oy  his  father  from  Ephyra  because  he 
gave  evidence  in  favor  of  Hercules.  (Vid.  p 
357.  b  )  He  then  emigrated  to  Duliehium.  By 
Ctimene  or  Timandra  he  became  the  father  of 
Meges,  who  is  hence  called  Phylides. 

[Phyllidas  (QvMidaf),  a  Theban,  secretary 
to  the  polemarchs  who  held  office  under  Spartan 
protection,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by 
Phoebidas.  He  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  new 
government,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  formed  by  Pelopidas  for  the 
liberation  of  his  country  from  Spartan  tyranny.] 

Phyllis.     Vid.  Demophon,  No.  2. 

Phyllis  (tiJUif),  a  district  in  Thrace  south 
of  the  Strymon,  near  Mount  Pangaeus. 

[Phyllis,  the  nurse  of  Domitian,  whom  she 
buried  after  his  assassination.] 

Phyllos  (*»XAof :  now  Petrino),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Tbessaliotis,  north  of 
Metropolis. 

[Phylo  (*t/Au),  one  of  the  female  attendants 
of  Helen  ] 

Physci  (*v<7ko),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  Eordtei. 

Physcon.     Vid.  Ptoleuxus. 

Physcus  (*»<wof).  1.  A  city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  Northern  Greece.— 3.  (Now  Pailch- 
thin),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  in 
the  Rbodian  territory,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  was  used  as  the  port  of  Mylasa,  and  was 
the  landing-place  for  travellers  coming  from 
Rhodes. — 3.  (Now  Odorneh),  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  The  town 
of  Opi8  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

Phytadh  (tvratov :  ♦wraJof ),  a  town  in  ,£to- 
lia,  southeast  of  Thermum,  on  the  Lake  Tri- 
choma. 

Piceni.     Vid.  Pioenum. 

PlCENTES.       Vid.   PiCENUM. 

PicehtI a  (Picentinus :  now  Vicenza),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Campania,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Psstanus,  and  between  Salernum  and 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  compelled  by  the  Romans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  to  Hannibal,  to  abandon 
their  town  and  live  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Between  the  town  and  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Argi  ve  Juno, 
•aid  to  have  been  founded  by  Jason,  the  Argo- 
naut. The  name  of  Picentini  was  not  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  bat  was  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Pestanus,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to 
the  River  Silarus.  They  were  a  portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  con- 
quest of  Picenum,  B.C.  868,  at  which  time  they 
founded  the  town  of  Picentia. 

PicKNTim.     Vid.  Picentia  and  Picencm-. 

Picbmom  (Picentes,  sing.  Picens,  more  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  Central  Ita- 
ly, was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Urabria,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  River  iEsis,  on  the  west  by  Um- 
bria  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  on 
tntf  soutti  by  tbe  territory  of  the  Marst  and  Ves- 
tini,  from  which,  it  was  separated  by  a  range  of 
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hills  and  by  the  River  Matrious.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  tbe  bird  jriau, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  tbe 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picus :  some 
modern  writers  connect  the  name  with  the 
Greek  ittiKti,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  tbe  pine- 
trees  growing  in  the  country  on  tbe  slopes  of 
the  Apennines ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies 
can  be  received.  Picenum  formed  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus. 
The  country  was  traversed  by  a  number  of  bius 
of  moderate  height,  eastern  offshoots  of  tbe 
Apennines,  and  was  drained  by  several  small 
rivers  flowing  into  tbe  Adriatic  through  the 
valleys  between  these  hills.  Tbe  country  war 
upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was  especially  eel 
ebrated  for  its  apples ;  but  the  chief  employ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  The  Picentes,  as  already 
remarked,  were  Sabine  immigrants ;  but  the 
population  of  the  country  appears  to  have  beer 
of  a  mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Sabine  Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbriai 
population  became  intermingled  with  their  Sa- 
bine conquerors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  south 
era  part  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  in  pos 
session  of  the  Liburnians,  and  Ancona  was  oc- 
cupied by  Greeks  from  Syracuse.  In  B.C.  29f 
tbe  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans ; 
but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were  defeated 
by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sopbus  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  Ro 
man  supremacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  wac 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Panta 
nus,  where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia. 
Vid.  Picentia.  Two  or  three  years  afterward 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Firmum  and  Cas- 
trum  Novum  in  Picenum,  in  order  to  secure 
their  newly-conquered  possession.  The  Picen- 
tes fought  with  the  other  Socii  against  Rome 
in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  (90-89),  and  receiv- 
ed the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  it. 

PlCTAVI.       Vid.  PlCTONES. 

Picti,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of 
the  Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  Cal- 
edonians, though  under  another  name.  They 
were  called  Picti  by  the  Romans,  from  their 
practice  of  painting  their  bodies.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Eomenios  in  a* 
oration  addressed  to  Constantino  Chlorus,  A.JX 
296 ;  and  after  this  time  their  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  often  in  con 
nection  with  that  of  the  Scoti.  In  the  next  cen 
tury  we  find  them  divided  into  two  tribes,  tot 
Dicaledonas  or  Dicaledones.and  the  Vectu  none 
or  Vecturones.  At  a  still  later  period  their  prin 
cipal  seat  was  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland. 

Pictones,  subsequently  Pictavi,  a  powerfu 
people  on  tbe  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  north  as  far  as  the  Ligei 
(now  Loire),  and  east  probably  as  far  the  Rivei 
Crtute.  Their  chief  town  was  Limonum,  sub- 
sequently Pictavi  (now  Poitiers). 

Pictoe,  Fabids.  1.  C,  painted  tbe  temple 
of  Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubulcus  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  B.C. 
307,  and  dedioated  in  his  dictatorship,  30S. 
This  painting,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  was  probably  a  represents 
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ffon  of  the  battle  which  Bubnlcus  had  gained 
against  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  earliest  Ro- 
man painting  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It 
was  preserved  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
<he  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It>  conse- 
quence of  this  painting,  C.  Fabius  received  the 
surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants.— 2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269. — 
3.  N.  (i.  «.,  Numerius),  also  son  of  No.  1,  con- 
sul 266. — 1.  Q.,  son  of  No.  S,  was  the  most  an- 
cient writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He 
served  in  the  Gallic  war  225,  and  also  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  His  history,  which  was 
written  in  Greek,  began  with  the  arrival  of 
^Eneas  in  Italy,  and  came  down  to  his  own 
time.  Hence  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  second  Punic  war.  [A 
few  fragments  of  the  history  of  Pictor  are  col- 
lected by  Krause  in  Fragmenta  Hiitaricorum 
Lot.,  p.  52-63.]— 5.  Q.,  praetor  189,  and  flamen 
Qoirinalis. — 6.  Ser.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  law,  literature,  and  antiqui- 
ty. He  lived  about  B.C.  150.  He  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a 
work  De  Jure  Pontifieio,  in  several  books.  He 
probably  wrote  Annals  likewise  in  the  Latin 
language,  since  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  ii.,  12)  speaks 
of  a  Latin  annalist  Pictor,  whom  he  places  after 
Cato,  but  before  Piso  ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  time  at  which  Ser.  Pictor  lived,  but  could 
not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Picumnos  and  Pilumnus,  two  Roman  divin- 
ities, were  regarded  as  two  brothers,  and  as  the 
beneficent  gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  re- 
igion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  A  couch  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  house  in  which  there 
was  a  newly-born  child.  Piluranus  was  be- 
lieved to  ward  off  all  sufferings  from  the  infant 
with  his  plum,  with  which  he  taught  to  pound 
the  grain  ;  and  Picumnos,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to  have  discov- 
ered the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields,  conferred 
upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity.  Hence 
ooth  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  good 
deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. When  DanaB  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ar- 
dea,  and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of 
Daunus. 

Picos  (TJfrof),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Satnrnus  or  Sterculus,  as 
the  husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Fau- 
nus.  In  some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first 
king  of  Italy.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer  and 
augur,  and  as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art 
of  a  meat  (a  woodpecker),  be  himself  was  also 
called  Picus.  He  was  represented  in  a  rude 
and  primitive  manner  as  a  wooden  pillar  with 
a  woodpecker  on  the  top  of  it,  but  afterward 
as  a  young  man  with  a  woodpecker  on  his 
head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is  founded 
on  the  notion  that  the  woodpecker  is  a  prophet. 
io  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  who,  however,  retained  the  pro- 
phetio  powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed 
as  a  man. 

[Pipf  tf.»  (Uitirtit),  of  Percote,  an  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  was  slain  by  Ulysses.] 


PILlA. 

[Pislos  (TttrAof),  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, brother  of  Molossus  and  Pergamus.] 

PiitX*  (llitpla :  Tlitpec).  1.  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Macedo- 
nia, extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in 
Thessaly  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  A 
portion  of  these  mountains  was  called  by  the 
ancient  writers  Pierus,  or  the  Pierian  Mount- 
ain. The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Pie- 
res,  were  a  Thracian  people,  and  are  celebrated 
in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music, 
since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  Pieria  was  con- 
quered by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  of  the  country. — 2.  A  district 
in  Macedonia,  east  of  the  Strymon  near  Mount 
Pangteum,  where  the  Pierians  settled,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes  by  the 
Macedonians,  as  already  related.  They  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  the  fortified  towns  of 
Phagres  and  Pergamus. — 3.  A  district  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
Mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the  Araanus,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their 
conquest  of  fhe  East.  In  this  district  was  the 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name  as  Seleucia  in 
Pieria. 

PibrIdes  (UuplSec).  1.  A  surname  of  the 
Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near 
Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worship- 
ped among  the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the 
name  from  an  ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  from  Thrace  into  Bceotia, 
and  to  have  established  their  worship  at  Thes- 
piffi.  Pieris  also  occurs  in  the  singular. — 2. 
The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king  of  Emathia 
(Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by  Euippe  or  An- 
tiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses.  They  afterward  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered, 
they  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Co- 
lymbas,  Iyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Aca- 
lanthis,  Nessa,  Pipo,  and  Dracontis. 

Pierus  (Ilfrpof).  I.  Mythological.  Vid.  Pie- 
rides. — 2.  A  mountain.     Vid.  Pieria,  No.  1. 

Pietas,  a  personification  of  faithful  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans. 
At  first  she  bad  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
but  in  B.C.  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  is 
represented  on  Roman  coins  as  a  matron  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes 
are  a  stork  and  children.  She  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  female  figure  offering  her 
breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

Pietas  Julia.     Vid.  Pola. 

Piorei  (lllyow),  of  Halicarnassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Margites,  and  the  Balraohomyo- 
macbia. 

[PiGRujt  Mare,  called  by  the  Greeks  <S  Kp<5- 
vtof  'Qxiavdc,  the  names  under  which  the  Arctio 
or  Frozen  Ocean  was  known  to  the  ancients.] 

PilIa,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  to 
whom  she  was  marri'd  on  the  12th  of  FeDrna- 
ry,  B.C.  56.    In  the  nimmsi  of  the  following 
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tear  she  bore  her  husband  a  <is>-j<;hter,  who  sub- 
sequently married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pilobus  (IIjAwpof),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in 
(""lalcidice,  at  the  bead  of  the  Singitic  Gulf. 

PlLUMNU*.       Vid.  PlCDHNOS. 

Pimflba  (TltftieXeia),  a  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  were  hence  called  Pimpleidei. 

[Pihfraha  (M/iirpaiia),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Adraistae,  a  tribe  in  the  northwest  of  India  in- 
tra Gangera.] 

Pinaha  (rd  Xlivapa :  Tlivaptvc:  ruins  at  Pina- 
ra  or  Minara),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  River  Xanthus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cragus.  Here  Pandarus  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero. 

PinarIa  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
time  long  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  legend  related  that  when  Hercules  came 
into  Italy,  he  was  hospitably  received  on  the 
spot  where  Rome  was  afterward  built  by  the 
Potitii  and  the  Pinarii,  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  country.  The  hero,  in 
return,  taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pinarii  were  not 
at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet  was  ready, 
and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined  that 
the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  excluded 
from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These 
two  families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary 
priests  of  Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App. 
Claudius  (B.C.  312),  who  purchased  from  the 
Potitii  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites,  and 
intrusted  them  to  public  slaves ;  whereat  the 
god  was  so  angry  that  the  whole  Potitia  gens, 
containing  twelve  families  and  thirty  grown-up 
Hen,  perished  within  a  year,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  within  thirty  days,  and  Appius 
himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did  not 
share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the 
same  punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued 
in  existence  to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pi- 
narii was  a  tacrum  genlilitium  belonging  to  these 
gentes,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius 
these  tacra  privala  were  m ade  tacra  publico.  The 
Pinarii  were  divided  into  the  families  of  Mamer- 
cinu* ,  Natla,  Poica,  Rutca,  and  Scarput,  but  none 
of  them  obtained  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

PinIbIos,  L.  fl.  The  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man garrison  at  Enna  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.C.  214,  suppressed  with  vigor  an  attempt  at 
insurrection  which  the  inhabitants  made.] — 2. 
The  great-nephew  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, being  the  grandson  of  Julia,  Cesar's  eldest 
sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator,  Pinarius  was 
named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  oth- 
er great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  Q.  Pedius, 
Octavius  obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius.  [Pinarius  after- 
ward served  in  the  army  of  the  triumvirs  in  the 
war  against  Brutus  and  Cassias.] 

Pinakos  (Uiwzpof),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
Mons  Amanus,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
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near  Issus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Fyrarnof 
and  the  Syrian  frontier. 

PiNDAEDs(Il/vdopof).  1  The  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cy- 
noscephalas,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
about  B.C.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or 
uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and  Piudar 
at  an  early  age  received  instruction  in  the  art 
from  the  flute-player  Scopelinus.  But  the  youth 
soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens 
to  receive  more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art. 
Later  writers  tell  us  tbat  his  future  glory  as  a 
poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm 
of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  be  was 
asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithyrarabic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruc- 
tion there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Taoagra, 
two  poetesses  who  then  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity in  Boeotia.  With  both  these  poetesses  Pin- 
dar contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  con- 
tests at  Thebes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
defeated  five  times  by  Corinna.  Pindar  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  soon  employed  by  different 
states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  to  compose  for  them  choral  songs  for 
special  occasions.  He  received  money  and  pres 
ents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degenerated 
into  a  common  mercenary  poet,  and  be  contin- 
ued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for 
Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well 
as  for  many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He 
was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  -,  and 
the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  former 
are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led 
his  descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to 
spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed 
the  rest  of  Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence 
was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  witness  the  great  public  games,  and 
to  visit  the  states  and  distinguished  men  who 
courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  serv- 
ices. Thus  about  B.C.  473  he  visited  the  court 
of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  probably  died  in  his  eightieth  year 
in  442.  The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have 
come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinicia,  or  tri- 
umphal ode:  But  these  were  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes, 
he  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs, 
odes  for  processions  (irpocoita),  songs  of  maid- 
ens (irapBiveta),  mimic  dancing  songs  (imopxi- 
fiora),  drinking-songs  (anoXia),  dirges  (frppvot), 
and  encomia  (iyxupua),  or  panegyrics  on  princes. 
Of  these  we  have  numerous  fragments.  Most 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace  (Carm.,  iv.,  2) : 

"  Ben  per  audioes  nora  dithynunbo* 
Verba  devolvit,  numariique  fertur 
Lege  K>lu!ii : 
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Bra  d»  a  (kfmts  and  paant)  tefesre 

(encomia)  canit,  deoram 
8—gwnem : . .. 
Sire  quo*  Elea  dooram  reducft 
Palma  CGBlestea  {the  Epinicia)  : . . . 
Flebili  eponsm  jnveoemre  raptum 
Plorat"  (flu  iirgtt). 

i  n  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled, 
as  we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made 
from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  the; 
are  generally  of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow 
us  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our 
estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed 
almost  exclusively  from  his  Epinicia,  which  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in 
the  public  games.  The  Epinicia  are  divided  into 
four  books,  celebrating  respectively  the  victories 
gained  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  understand  them 
properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
object  which  the  poet  had  in  view.  A  victory 
gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
conferred  honor  not  only  upon  the  conqueror 
and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to  which 
be  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  cele- 
bration began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple, 
where  a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with 
a  banquet  and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the 
Greeks  comut  (xiiftoc).  For  this  celebration  a 
poem  was  expressly  composed,  which  was  sung 
by  a  chorus.  The  poems  were  sung  either  dur- 
ing the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comos 
at  the  close  of  tne  banquet.  Those  of  Pindar's 
Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  with- 
out epodes  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but 
the  majority  of  them  appear  to  have  been  sung 
at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  de- 
scribes the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene  was  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  (iXboc)  or  his  skill  (upern) :  his 
wealth,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  char- 
iot-race, since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest ;  his 
tkill,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test. The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive 
and  difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in 
the  present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the 
same  metrical 'structure.  The  Doric  rhythm 
chiefly  prevails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  jEolian  and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pindar  are  byBockh,  Lips.,  1811-1831,  2 
vols.  4to,  and  by  Dissen,  Gotha,  1 830, 2  vols.  8vo, 
of  which  there  is  a  second  edition  by  Schneide- 
win,  Gotha,  1843,  seq.— [2.  Under  the  name  of 
Pindarus  there  exists  a  Latin  poem  in  hexame- 
ter verse,  commonly  called  Epitome  Iliados  Ho- 
ntri.  Wernsdorf  tried  to  prove  that  the  name 
of  the  author  was  Pentadius,  from  which  Pin- 
darus was  a  corruption,  but  this  idea  he  after- 
ward abandoned ;  Bahr  thinks  the  poem  must 
have  been  composed  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury A-D. ;  i\  is  published  by  Wernsdorf  in  Poeta 
Latini  Minora,  vol.  i v.,  pt.  ii„  and  separately,  with 
the  notes  ot  Theod.  Van  Kooten,  by  H.  Weytingh, 
Lugd.  Bat ,  1809.— 3.  The  freedman  of  C.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus,  put  an  end  to  his  master's  life 
at  the  request  of  the  latter  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Philippi] 
Pmoisuf  (divtaoof),  a  southern  branch  of 
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Mount  Temous  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  Elal* 
tic  Gulf,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  River 
Cetius. 

[PiNDKNiasua  (Pindenissite  in  pi. ;  now,  ac- 
cording to  Von  Hammer,  Schahmaran),  a.  city  of 
CUicia,  jesieged  and  taken  by  Cicero  during  bis 
administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia.] 

Pindds  (Jlivioc).  1.  A  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the  great 
back-bone  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Greece  from  north  to  south.  The  name  of  Ptn- 
dus  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  chain  whicn 
separates  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  its  most 
northerly  and  also  highest  part  was  called  Lac- 
kon. — 2.  One  of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  near 
the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the  Cephisus. 

[Pinkos.     Vid.  Pinnes.] 

Pinna  (Pinnensis:  now  Civita  di  Penna),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinnes,  Pinneos,  or  Pineus,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (B.C.  231),  Pinnes,  who 
was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of 
his  step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  mar- 
ried after  divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  de- 
volved upon  Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when 
Demetrius,  in  his  turn,  made  war  against  the 
Romans  and  was  defeated,  Pinnes  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute. 

[Pintia  (Ylivria :  now  Valladolid),  a  city  of  the 
Vaocei  in  Hispaoia  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Asturica  to  Cesaraugusta.] 

Pmtuabia  (Uivrovapia :  now  Teneriffe),  one 
of  the  In  scub  Fortunate  (now  Canary  Itlands) 
off  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Con- 
vallis,  and,  from  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak, 
Nivabia. 

[Pionia  (Utovia :  Pionites),  a  city  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  Mysia,  on  the  River  Satniols,  north- 
west of  Antandrus,  and  northeast  of  Gargara, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pionis,  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules] 

PiRjnv  a  or  Pia  av  a  (Hcipaieic :  now  Porto  Le- 
one  or  Porto  Dracone).  1.  The  most  important  of 
the  harbors  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  penin- 
sula about  five  miles  southwest  of  Athens.  This 
peninsula,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Piraeus,  contained  three  harbors, 
Piraeui  proper  on  the  western  side,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  Zta  on  the  eastern  side, 
separated  from  Piraeus  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
and  Munychia  (now  Pkarnari)  still  further  to  the 
east.  The  position  of  Piraeus  and  of  the  Athe- 
nian harbors  has  been  usually  misunderstood. 
In  consequence  of  a  statement  in  an  ancient 
scholiast,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
great  harbor  of  Piraeus  was  .divided  into  three 
smaller  harbors,  Zta  for  corn  vessels,  Apkrodii- 
turn  for  merchant  ships  in  general,  and  Can- 
tharus  for  ships  of  war ;  but  this  division  of  the 
Piraeus  is  now  rejected  by  the  best  topogra- 
phers. Zea  was  a  harbor  totally  distinct  from 
the  Firsseus,  as  is  stated  above ;  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Piraeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Cantharus, 
where  the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  was  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  harbor,  near  the  en 
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t'»nce.  It  was  through  the  suggestion  of  The- 
misiocles  that  the  Athenians  were  inducec  to 
make  use  of  the  harbor  of  Piraeeus.  Before 
the  Porsian  wars  their  principal  harbor  was  Pha- 
lerum,  which  was  not  situated  in  the  Piraean 
peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  eastofMunychia. 
Vid.  Phalsruk.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Piraeus  there  were  two  promontories,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  called  Alcimus  ('AAki/ioc), 
on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Theinistocles,  and 
he  other  on  the  left  called  Eetionea  ('Hmupeia), 
in  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  fortress, 
rhe  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a  chain  was  attached  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town 
■>r  dermis  of  Piraeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Themistocles,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
{Vid.  p.  122,  a.)  The  town  possessed  a  consid- 
erable population,  and  many  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  most  important  of  its  public 
buildings  were  the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Soter,  a  large  stoa,  a  the- 
atre, the  Phreattys  or  tribunal  for  the  admirals, 
the  arsenal,  the  docks,  &c. — [2.  Pie-bos,  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corintbia,  near 
the  Promontory  Spireum,  close  to  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  where,  in  the  twenti- 
eth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Atheni- 
ans blockaded  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.] 

[Pirjeus  (Ilcipaiot),  son  of  Clytius  in  Ithaca, 
a  friend  of  Telemachus.] 

Pirenk  (Xinprivri),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its 
origin  from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  CEbalus,  who 
here  melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  son  Cenchrias.  At  this  fountain 
Bellerophon  is  said  to  hare  caught  the  horse 
Pegasus.  It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the 
Acrocorinthus,  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by 
subterraneous  conduits,  and  fell  into  a  marble 
basin,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  supplied  with  water.  The  fountain  was 
celebrated  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  wa- 
ter, and  was  so  highly  valued  that  the  poets  fre- 
quently employed  its  name  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  Corinth  itself. 

PiBista  (ttctpeeiai),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Iresia  of  Livy,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neus. 

PirIthSos  (TtetplBaot),  "on  of  Ixion  or  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  by  Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thes- 
saly, and  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Poly  pastes.  When  Pirith- 
oiis  was  celebrating  his  marriage  with  Hippo- 
damia, the  intoxicated  centaur  Eurytion  or  Eu- 
rytus  carried  her  off,  and  this  act  occasioned 
the  celebrated  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithe,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  defeated. 
Pirithoiis  once  invaded  Attica,  but  when  Theseus 
eame  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceived  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  Athenian  king,  and  from  this 
time  a  most  intimate  friendship  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  heroes.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoiis,  and  assisted  him  in 
bis  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippodamia 
afterward  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends  re- 
solved to  wed  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
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With  the  assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  car- 
ried off  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  placed  her  at 
Aphidnte,  under  the  care  of  yEthra.  Pint  nous 
was  still  more  ambitious,  and  resolved  to  carry 
off  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  wife  of  the  king 
of  the  lower  world.  Theseus  would  not  desert 
his  friend  in  the  enterprise,  though  he  knew  the 
risk  which  they  ran.  The  two  friends  accord- 
ingly descended  to  the  lower  world,  but  tbey 
were  seized  by  Pluto  (Hades)  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  tbey  both  remained  till  Hercules 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithoiis  remained  for- 
ever in  torment  (amatorem  trecenta  Piritkoum  co- 
hibent  catena,  Hor.,  Com.  iii.,  4, 80).  Pirithoiis 
was  worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus, 
as  a  hero. 

[PirSos  (n«'poof),  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  leader 
of  the  Thracians,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
slain  by  Thoaa.] 

Pirus  (Uclpoc ),  Pieros  (Tliepof),  or  AcHsiotrt, 
the  chief  river  of  Acbaia,  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Patne  near  Olenus. 

Pirustje,  a  people  in  Illyria,  exempted  from 
taxes  by  the  Romans  because  they  deserted 
Gentius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Pis*  (tllaa :  n«rdYj7f),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(IlHTonf),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Elis.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Pisatis  formed  a  union  of  eight 
states,  of  which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find 
mention  of  Salmone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cyee- 
sium,  and  Dyspontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situa- 
ted north  of  the  Alpheus,  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Olympia,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
identified  by  the  poets  with  it.  The  history  of 
the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatte  ob- 
tained this  honor  in  the  eighth  Olympiad  (B.C. 
7*8)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad  (644)  by  means  of  their  own 
king  Pantaleon.  In  the  fifty-second  Olympiad 
(572)  the  struggle  between  the  two  tribes  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a  trace  of  it 
was  left  in  later  times  ;  and  some  persons,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned  whether 
it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the  name 
of  Pisa  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was  alone 
intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the  city 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  the  Pisatae  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims ;  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad  (364),  they  had  the  presidency 
of  the  Olympic  games  along  with  the  Arcadians, 
when  the  latter  people  were  making  war  with 
the  Eleans. 

Pisa,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Pisanus :  now  Pita), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the 
oities  of  Etroria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Arnus  and  Ausar  (now  Serchio),  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  latter  river  altered 
its  course  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  flows 
into  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel.  According 
to  some  traditions.  Piss  was  founded  by  the 
companions  of  Nestor,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
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m  Elis,  »  jo  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Italy 
on  their  return  from  Troy,  whence  the  Roman 
poets  give  the  Etruscan  town  the  surname 
of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however,  like  many 
others,  probably  arose  from  the  accidental  simi- 
larity of  the  names  of  the  two  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  town, 
that  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
l.igy  ee,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  became  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  was,  down  to  the  time  of  Au- 

f  ust us,  the  most  northerly  city  in  the  country, 
'isa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ligurian 
wars  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  B.C.  180  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony,  and 
appears  to  have  been  colonized  again  in  the 
time  of  Augustas,  since  we  find  it  called  in  in- 
scriptions Colonia  Julia  PUana.  Its  harbor, 
called  Partus  Puanut,\&t.  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
ous,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  the 
marble-quarries  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the 
quantity  of  timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship- 
building. About  three  miles  north  of  the  town 
were  mineral  springs,  called  Aqua  PUana,  which 
were  less  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  city  in  the  modern  Pita. 

PismDKR  (YLelaavipot).  [1.  Son  of  Msmalus, 
a  leader  of  the  Myrmidons  before  Troy. — 2.  Son 
of  Antimachus,  brother  of  Hippolocbus,  a  Tro- 
jan warrior,  slam  by  Agamemnon. — 3.  Another 
Trojan,  warrior,  slain  by  Menelaus.] — 4.  Son  of 
Polyctor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. — 
S.  An  Athenian,  of  the  demus  of  Acharnae,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and 
cowardice.  In  412  he  comes  before  us  as  the 
chief  ostensible  agent  in  effecting  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred.  In  all  the  measures 
of  the  new  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  took  an  active  part ;  and  when  The- 
ramenes  and  others  withdrew  from  it,  he  sided 
with  the  more  violent  aristocrats,  and  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  the  counter-revolution,  took 
refuge  with  Agis  at  Decelea.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Athens. — 6.  A  Spartan,  brother-in- 
law  of  Agesilaus  II.,  who  made  bim  admiral  of 
toe  fleet  in  396.  In  the  following  year  be  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea-fight  off  Cnidus, 
against  Conon  and  Pharnabazus — 7.  A  poet  of 
Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C.  648- 
645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two 
books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Hera- 
clia  fHpaxfcta).  The  Alexandrean  gramma- 
rians thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they 
received  Pisander,  as  well  as  Antimachus  and 
Panyasis,  into  the  epic  canon  together  with 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  Greek  Anthology  we 
find  an  epigram  attributed  to  Pisanderof  Rhodes, 
perhaps  the  poet  of  Camirus.  [The  few  re- 
maining fragments  are  published  by  Dtlbner 
among  the  Poela  Epici  Minora,  Paris,  1840.] — 
*.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or  Lycaonia,  was 
the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
0fAlexanderSeveras(A.D.222-23S).  He  wrote 
a  poem,  called  'Bpotnal  ■deoyafuai,  which  prob- 
ably treated  at  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
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desses  with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

Pisatis.     Vid.-  Pisa. 

Pisaubdm  (Pisaurensis :  now  Pesaroy,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Umbria,  near  the  month  of  the 
River  Pisaubds  (now  Foglia),  on  the  road  to 
Ariminum.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  186,  and  probably  colonized  a  second  time 
by  Augustus,  since  it  is  called  in  inscriptions 
Colonia  Julia  Felix. 

PlSAURUS.        Vid.  PlSAURUM. 

Pisoah.     Vid.  Nebo. 

Pisidia  (ji  Tlioi&iKTi :  Iliettiic,  pi.  Tlioltai,  also 
Uciaidai,  Htoeld'ai,  and  HieitiKot,  PIsIda,  pi.  Pisi- 
DiB,  anc.  PsisiDiB),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  tho 
south,  Cilicia  on  the  southeast,  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria  (the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Pi- 
sidia) on  the  east  and  northeast,  Phrygia  Paro- 
reios  on  the  north,  where  the  boundary  varied 
at  different  times,  and  was  never  very  definite, 
and  Caria  on  the  west.  It  was  a  mountainous 
region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semi- 
circle parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pamphylian 
Gulf,  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pam- 
phylia. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were 
a  warlike  aboriginal  people,  related  apparently 
to  the  Isaurians  and  Cilicians.  They  maintain- 
ed their  independence,  under  petty  chieftains, 
against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Romans  never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in 
their  mountain  fortresses,  though  they  took 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
country;  for  example,  Antiochia,  which  was 
made  a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  In  fact, 
the  northern  part,  in  which  Antiochia  stood, 
had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilized  than  the 
mountains  which  formed  the  proper  country  of  ' 
the  Pisidians.  Nominally,  the  country  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Pamphylia  till  the  new  sub- 
division of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  when 
Pisidia  was  made  a  separate  province.  The 
country  is  still  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among 
whom  travelling  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Ancient  writers  say  that  it 
contained,  amid  its  rugged  mountains,  some 
fertile  valleys,  where  the  olive  flourished ;  and 
it  also  produced  the  gum  storax,  some  medic- 
inal plants,  and  salt.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through  Pi- 
sidia and  Pamphylia  into  the  Pamphylian  Gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  -were  the  Cestrus  and  the 
Catarrhactes ;  and  on  the  north  the  mountain 
streams  form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely, 
Ascanis  (now  Hoiran  and  Egerdir)  south  of 
Antiochia,  CaraTius  or  Pusgusa  (now  Bei  Shchr 
or  Kereli)  southeast  of  the  former,  and  Trogitis 
(now  Soghla)  further  to  the  southeast  in  Isau- 
ria. Special  names  were  given  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts 
of  Pisidia,  sometimes  as  distinct  countries, 
namely,  Cibyratis,  in  the  southwest  along  the 
north  of  Lycia,  and  Cabalia,  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Cibyratis  itself;  Milyas,  the  district 
east  of  Cibyratis,  northeast  of  Lycia,  and  north- 
west of  Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  east  of 
Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

PisisTtiTlDJB  (UuoioTpaTiiai),  the  legitimate 
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sons  ol  Pisistiatua.  The  name  is  used  some- 
times to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  ■application,  em- 
bracing the  grandchildren  and  near  connections 
of  Pisistratus  (as  by  Herod.,  viii.,  58,  referring 
10  a  time  when  both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus 
were  dead). 

PisistrItos  (ITM<rf<»T>jarof),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a  friend  of  Telem- 
ochus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 

Pisistratus  (JI«o'jVrparof ),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of 
Hippocrates  was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced 
their  descent  to  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor. 
The  mother  of  Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do 
not  know)  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of 
Solon.  Pisistratus  grew  up  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  personal  beauty  and  for  mental  endow- 
ments. The  relationship  between  him  and  So- 
lon naturally  drew  them  together,  and  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  as- 
sisted Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle  with  the  Me- 
garians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,  and  he 
afterward  fought  with  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  his  constitu- 
tion, retired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old 
rivalry  between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open 
feud.  The  party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chief- 
ly the  landed  proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycur- 
gus ;  that  of  the  Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes  not  belonging  to  the  nobles,  by  Mega- 
cles,  the  son  of  Alcmson ;  the  party  of  the  High- 
lands, which  aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom 
and  equality  than  either  of  the  two  others,  was 
tne  one  at  the  head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed 
himself,  because  they  seemed  the  moat  likely 
u>  be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  his'ambitious 
designs.  His  liberality,  as  well  as  his  military 
and  oratorical  abilities,  gained  him  the  support 
of  a  large  body  of  citizens.  Solon,  on  his  re- 
turn, quickly  saw  through  the  designs  of  Pisis- 
tratus, who  listened  with  respect  to  his  advice, 
though  he  prosecuted  his  schemes  none  the  less 
diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found  bis  plans 
sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  made 
his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his  mules  and 
his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  nearly  assassinated  by 
his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  call- 
ed, in  which  one  of  bis  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
should  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Solon  opposed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him. 
Tbiou&h  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pisistratus  took  this  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing a  much  larger  force,  with  which  he  seized 
the  citadel,  B.C.  660,  thus  becoming  what  the 
Greeks  called  Tyrant  of  Athens.  Having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  substance  of  power,  he 
made  no  further  change  in  the  constitution  or 
in  the  laws,  which  be  administered  ably  and 
well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  Before  bis  power  was  firmly  rooted,  the 
factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  com- 
bined, and  PisiBtratus  was  compelled  to  evacu- 
670 
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ate  Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  six 
years.  Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and 
Lycurgus  revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles 
made  overtures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  rein- 
state him  in  the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect 
himself  with  him  by  receiving  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  Pisis- 
tratus, and  the  following  stratagem  was  devised 
for  accomplishing  his  restoration,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  A  damsel  named 
Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty,  was 
dressed  up  as  Minerva  (Athena)  in  a  full  suit  of 
armor,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Pisistratus 
by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  to- 
ward the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to 
announce  that  Minerva  (Athena)  in  person  was 
bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  Acropolis.  Toe 
report  spread  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
lieving that  the  woman  was  really  their  tutela- 
ry goddess,  worshipped  her,  and  admitted  Pisis- 
tratus. Pisistratus  nominally  performed  his  part 
df  the  contract  with  Megacles  ;  bnt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  be 
treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made  common 
cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus  was  a  sec- 
ond time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athena  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  and  employed  the 
next  ten  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain 
his  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded 
Attica  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also 
supported  by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  He  defeated  bis  op- 
ponents near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens  without 
opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by  being 
established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Pisistratus  conquered.  Vid.  Ltodamis.  Hav- 
ing now  become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third 
time,  Pisistratus  adopted  measures  to  secure 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  supremacy. 
He  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  bis 
pay,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of  sev 
eral  of  the  principal  citizens,  placing  them  in 
the  custody  of  Lygdamis  in  Naxos.  He  main- 
tained at  the  same  time  the  form  of  Solon's  in- 
stitutions, only  taking  care,  as  his  sons  did  after 
him,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be 
held  by  some  member  of  the  family.  He  not 
only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws  from  his 
subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the  exam- 
ple of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion  he 
even  appeared  before  the  Areopagus  to  answei 
a  charge  of  murder,  which,  however,  was  not 
prosecuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  stately  and  useful  buildings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pyth- 
ian Apollo,  and  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  remained  un- 
finished for  several  centuries,  and  was  at  length 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Besides 
these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately  build- 
ings a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  lit- 
erature in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  un- 
der his  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  at  Ath- 
ens bis  rude  form  of  tragedy  (B.C.  535),  and 
that  dramatic  contests  were  made  a  regula 
part  of  the  Attic  Dionysia.  It  is  to  Pisistratus 
that  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which,  without  his  cars 
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would  most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  dis- 
jointed fragments.  Vid.  Hoseros.  Pisistratus 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  who  collected  a  library,  to  which  he 

f onerously  allowed  the  public  access.  By  his 
rst  wife  Pisistratus  had  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus.  By  his  second  wife,  Timonassa, 
he  had  also  two  sons,  Iophon  and  Thessalus, 
who  are  rarely  mentioned.  He  had  also  a  bas- 
tard son,  Hegesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant 
of  Sigeum,  after  taking  that  town  from  the  Myt- 
ileiicL'ans.  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  937,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his 
eldest  son  Hippias ;  but  Hippias  and  his  broth- 
er Hipparchus  appear  to  have  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  with  so  little  outward  dis- 
tinction, that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
though  they  had  been  joint  tyrants.  They  con- 
tinued the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  father.  Thucydides  (vi.,  54)  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was  exer- 
cised till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides  of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  Harxodics,  a  great  change  ensued  in 
the  character  of  the  government.  Under  the 
influence  of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his 
own  safety,  Hippias  now  became  a  morose  and 
suspicious  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  and  raised  money  by  ex- 
traordinary imposts.  His  old  enemies  the  Ale- 
msonide,  to  whom  Megacles  belonged,  availed 
tbemsel  ves  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  cit- 
izens; and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, they  at  length  succeeded,  supported  by 
a  large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  the 
Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias  and  bis  con- 
nections retired  to  Sigeum  in  510.  The  family 
of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment, a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after  times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterward  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sians the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suita- 
ble place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now  (490) 
of  great  age.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, be  died  at  Lemnos  on  his  return.  Hippias 
was  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Pisis- 
tratus who  had  children ;  but  none  of  them  at- 
tained distinction. 

Piso,  CalpcrmIus,  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like 
many  other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected 
with  agriculture,  the  noblest  and  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romans :  it  comes 
from  the  verb  piiere  or  pinsere,  and  refers  to  the 
pounding  or  grinding  of  corn.  1.  Was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216;  was 
praetor  urbanus2U,  and  afterward  commanded 
as  propraeter  in  Etruria  210.  Piso  in  his  proc- 
torship proposed  to  the  senate  that  the  Ludi 
ipoUinares,  which  had  been  exhibited  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  preceding  year  (212),  should  be 
repeated,  and  should  be  celebrated  in  future  an- 
nually. The  senate  passed  a  decree  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  establishment  of  these  games  by 
their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on  coins  b> 
the  Pisones  in  later  times. — 2.  C,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further  Spain 
as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  184, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Puonct  with  the  agnomen  Ccuoninu*. 
3.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Cresoninus  be- 
cause he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia 
gens.  He  was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage ;  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following 
year  by  Scipio. — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112 
with  M.  Livius  Drusu's.  In  107  he  served  as 
Iegatus  to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and 
their  allies,  and  he  fell  together  with  the  con- 
sul in  the  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Tigurini  in  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  This  Piso  was  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Caesar's  father-in-law,  a  circumstance 
to  which  Caesar  himself  alludes  in  recording  bis 
own  victory  over  the  Tigurini  at  a  later  time. 
(Caes.,  B.  <?.,  i.,  7,  12.)— 6.  L.,  son  of  No.  4, 
never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his  son. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventius,  a  na- 
tive of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from  Placeo- 
tia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero  calls 

his  son,  in  contempt,  a  semi-Placentian 6.  L., 

son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate.  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  69,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial 
by  P.  Clodius  for  plundering  a  province,  of  which 
te  had  the  administration  after  his  proctorship, 
and  be  was  only  acquitted  by  throwing  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the  same  year 
Caesar  married  bis  daughter  Calpurnia;  and 
through  his  influence  Piso  obtained  the  consul- 
ship for  68,  having  for  his  colleague  A.  Gabinius, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  honor  to  Pompey. 
Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measures 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in.  the  banish- 
ment of  the  orator.  Tbe  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  re- 
sentment in  the  mind  of  Cicero  which  he  dis- 
played against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sions. At  the  expiration  of  bis  consulship  Piso 
went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he- 
remained  during  two  years  (67  and  66),  plun- 
dering the  province  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner. In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  senate  re- 
solved that  a  successor  should  be  appointed , 
and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which  led  to 
his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (De  Protincii*  Consularibvt).  Piso, 
on  his  return  (66),  complained  in  tbe  senate  of 
the  attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  re. 
iterated  bis  charges  in  a  speech  which  is  like 
wise  extant  (In  Puonem).    Cicero,  howevei 
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did  not  venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  father-.u- 
law  of  Caesar.  In  SO  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
civil  war  (49)  Piso  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
flight  from  the  city ;  and  although  he  did  not  go 
with  him  across  the  sea,  he  still  kept  aloof  from 
Cesar.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Rome, 
and  remained  neutral  during  the  civil  war. 
After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed 
Antony,  but  is  afterward  mentioned  as  one  of 
his  partisans. — 7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul 
in  15,  and  afterward  obtained  his  province  of 
Pamphylia;  from  thence  be  was  recalled  by 
Augustus  in  11,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius 
praefectus  urbi.  While  retaining  the  favor  of 
the  emperor,  without  condescending  to  servility, 
he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice  with 
which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in  A.D. 
82,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  honored  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  bis  two  sons  that  Horace 
addressed  his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Pitone*  with  the  agnomen  Frugi. 
8.  L ,  received  from  his  integrity  and  con- 
scientiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is 
perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  our  "  man  of  hon- 
or." He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  149,  in  which 
year  he  proposed  the  first  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  extortion  in  the  provinces.  He  was 
consul  in  133,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
slaves  in  Sioily.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what 
year.  He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the 
history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
age  in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— 9.  L.,  son  of 
No.  8,  served  with  distinction  under  his  father 
in  Sicily  in  133,  and  died  in  Spain  about  111, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  propraetor. — 10.  L.,  son 
of  No.  9,  was  a  colleague  of  Verres  in  the  prae- 
torship  74,  when  he  thwarted  many  of  the  un- 
righteous schemes  of  the  latter. — 11.  C,  son  of 
No.  10,  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero, 
in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to  her  as  early  as  67. 
He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when  he  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  the  recall  of  his  father-in-law 
from  banishment ;  but  he  died  in  67,  before  Cic- 
ero's return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  which  be  had  manifested  in 
his  behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Puonct  without  an  agnomen. 

12.  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aris- 
tocratical party,  and  in  his  consulship  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  trib- 
une Gabinius  for  giving  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65 
Piso  administered  the  province  of  Narbonese 
Gaul  as  proconsul,  and  while  there  suppressed 
an  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges.  In  63  he 
was  accused  of  plundering  the  province,  and 
was  defended  by  Cicero.  The  latter  charge 
was  brought  against  Piso  at  the  instigation  of 
Caesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  implored  Cicero, 
out  without  success,  to  accuse  ( 'aesar  as  one  of 
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the  conspirators  of  Catiline.— 13.  M.,  usual!) 
called  M.  Popics  Piso,  because  be  was  adopted 
by  M.  Pupius  when  the  latter  was  an  old  man 
He  retained,  however,  his  family  name  Piso 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellua 
was  called  Metellus  Scipio.  Vid.  Mbtbllos. 
No.  15.  On  the  death  of  L.  Cinna  in  84,  Pise 
married  his  wife  Annia.  In  83  he  was  appoint- 
ed qutestor  to  the  consul  L.  Scipio;  but  he 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce  his  wife 
on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  served  in  the  Mithradatic  war  as  a  legatus 
of  Pompey.  He  was  elected  consul  for  61 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  his  con- 
sulship Piso  gave  great  offence  to  Cicero  by 
not  asking  the  orator  first  in  the  senate  for  his 
opinion,  and  by  taking  P.  Clodius  under  his  pro- 
tection after  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged  himself  on 
Piso  by  preventing  htm  from  obtaining  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised  him. 
Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father  in  order  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  in- 
structions from  Staseas. — 14.  Cn.,  a  young  no- 
ble who  bad  dissipated  his  fortune  by  bis  ex- 
travagance and  profligacy,  and  therefore  joined 
Catiline  in  what  is  usually  called  bis  first  con- 
spiracy (66).  (For  details,  vid.  p.  183,  a.)  The 
senate,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Piso,  sent  him  into 
Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor,  but  with  the  rank  and 
title  of  propraetor.  His  exactions  in  the  prov- 
ince soon  made  him  so  hateful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  he  was  murdered  by  them.  It  was, 
however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
sus. — 15.  Cn.,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  he  disdain- 
ed to  ask  Augustus  for  any  of  tne  honors  of  the 
state,  and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  23. — 16.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  15, 
inherited  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his 
father.  He  was  consul  B.C.  7,  and  was  cent 
by  Augustus  as  legate  into  Spain,  where  he 
made  himself  hated  by  bis  cruelty  and  avarice. 
Tiberius,  after  his  accession,  was  chiefly  jealous 
of  Germanicus,  bis  brother's  son  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  eastern  provinces  were  assign- 
ed to  Germanicus  in  A.D.  18,  Tiberius  conferred 
upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power  tc 
thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the 
mother  of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy 
Agrippina.  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were 
thus  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult  and  op- 
position from  Piso  and  Plancina;  and  when 
Germanicus  fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  19,  be  be- 
lieved that  he  bad  been  poisoned  by  them.  Piso. 
on  his  return  to  Rome  (20),  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering Germanicus;  the  matter  was  investi- 
gated by  the  senate ;  but  before  the  investiga 
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uod  came  to  an  end,  Piso  was  found  one  morn- 
ing in  bis  rqom  with  bis  throat  cut,  and  his 
sword  lying  by  his  aide.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion, he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  but  others 
believed  that  Tiberius  dreaded  his  revealing  his 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  pnt 
to  death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Livia  se- 
cured the  acquittal  of  Plancina. — 17.  C,  the 
leader  of  the  well-known  conspiracy  against 
Nero  in  A.D.  66.  Piso  himself  did  not  form 
the  plot ;  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  joined  it,  his 
great  popularity  gained  him  many  partisans. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  qualities  which  the 
Romans  prized,  high  birth,  an  eloquent  address, 
liberality,  and  suability ;  and  he  also  displayed 
a  sufficient  love  of  magnificence, and  luxury  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  would  not  have 
tolerated  austerity  of  manner  or  character.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Milichus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Flavius  Scevinus,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Piso  thereupon  opened  his  veins,  and 
thus  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem  in  two 
hundred  lines,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  cer- 
tain Calpurnius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  tbe  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Nero. — 18.  L.,  surnamed  LiciHiAWoa,  was  the 
son  of  M.  Licioius  Crassus  Frugi,  and  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Pisones.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Galba  to  the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his 
son  and  successor  Piso  Licinianus ;  bnt  the  lat- 
ter only  enjoyed  the  distinction  four  days,  for 
Otho,  who  had  hoped  to  receive  this  honor,  in- 
duced the  prcetorians  to  rise  against  the  em- 
peror. Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of 
Testa,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  soldiers,  and 
dispatched  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  A. 
D.  69. 

f  Prion  (Tlclouv),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  to  gratify  his  cupidity  ma  the  author 
of  cruel  and  oppressive  enactmem*  against  the 
metasci.] 

Pistob,  that  is,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  be- 
sieging Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  besieged 
tbe  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the 
enemies,  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  caused 
them  to  give  up  the  siege. 

Pistoria  or  PitTdBJOM  (Pistoriensis :  now  Pit- 
toia),  a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Lnca  to  Florentia,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  Catiline  in  its  neighborhood. 

[Puttbob  (rii(m>pof),a  place  of  trade  in  the 
interior  of  Thrace,  near  a  salt-lake  of  consider- 
able circuit.] 

Pitana.     Vid.  Spabta. 

Pitawe  (Xlirdvi/ :  now  Sanierli),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Mysia,on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitio  Golf, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eveous,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  Calcus ;  almost  'destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  Titus.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Academic  philosopher  ArcesilanB. 

PtTRicdsA.     Vid.  ./Ekabia. 

Pituo  (Utt9u),  called  Suada  or  Sbadbla  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion. 
She  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  honored  with  a  temple  ,in  the 
agora.  Pitho  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Ve- 
nus 'Aphrodite),  whose  worship  was  said  to 
4T. 
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have  been  introduce'*  at  Athens  by  Theseus, 
when  he  united  the  country  communities  into 
towns.  At  Athens  tbe  statues  of  Pitho  and 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  Pandemos  stood  close  to- 
gether, and  at  Megara  the^tatne  of  Pitho  stood 
in  tbe  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  so  that  tbe 
two  divinities  must  be  conceived  as  closely  con- 
nected, or  the  one,  perhaps,  merely  as  an  attri- 
bute of  tbe  other. 

[Pitholaos  (TltiOoXaof),  one  of  the  three 
brothers-in-law  and  murderers  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  In  B.C.  352  Pitbolaus  and  his  brother 
Lycophron  were  expelled  from  Pherie  by  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  but  Pitbolaus  re-established  him- 
self in  the  tyranny,  and  was  again  driven  out 
by  PhUip,  B.C.  349.] 

Pithoh  (TlWav,  also  TleWuv  and  UvBav).  1. 
Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  received  from  Alexander 
the  government  of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  after  the  king's 
death.  In  B.C.  816  he  received  from  Antigo- 
nus  tbe  satrapy  of  Babylon.  He  afterward 
fought  with  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy,  and 
was  slam  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  312—3.  Son 
of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  officei 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death 
he  received  from  Perdiccas  the  satrapy  of  Me- 
dia. He  accompanied  Perdiccas  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (931),  but  he  took  part  in  the 
mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  Antigonus  in  bis  war  against  • 
Eumenes ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he 
began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  An- 
tigonus, 316. 

PitTotk  (Pitinas,  -atis).  1.  (Now  Pitino),  a 
municipinm  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
River  Pisaurus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  call- 
ed in  inscriptions  Pitinatet  Pisauremet.  The 
town  also  bore  the  surname  Mergens. — 3.  A 
town  in  Picenum,  on  the  road  from  Castrum 
Novum  to  Prifernum. 

PittIcos  (II<rrax6f),  one  of  those  early  cul- 
tivators of  letters  who  were  designated  as  "  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  B.C. 
662.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  public  life  as  an  opponent 
of  the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
tbe  brothers  of  Aloaeus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
tbe  tyrant  Melanchrus,  B.C.  612.  In  606  he 
commanded  the  Mytileneeans  in  their  war  with 
tbe  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalized  himself 
by  killing  in  single  combat  Pbrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus 
performed  by  entangling  his  adversary  in  a  net, 
and  then  dispatching  him  with  a  trident  and  a 
dagger,  exactly  alter  the  fashion  in  which  the 
gladiators  called  retiarii  long  afterward  fought 
at  Rome.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the 
mediation  of  Periander,  who  assigned  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  the  Athenians ;  but  tbe  inter- 
nal troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued.  The 
supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic 
party,  headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Ami- 
era 
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menidaa ;  and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile. 
As  the  exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by 
force  of  arms,  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus 
as  their  ruler,  with  absolute  power,  under  the 
title  of  Meymnetcs  (alavpvrirrK).  He  held  this 
office  for  ten  years  (589-579),  and  then  volun- 
tarily resigned  it,  having  by  bis  administration 
restored  order  to  the  state,  and  prepared  it  for 
•see  safe  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ei  oment.  He  lived  in  great  honor  at  Mytilene 
for  ten  years  after  the  resignation  of  bis  gov- 
ernment, and  died  in  569,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of  practical  wisdom 
which  were  current  under  the  names  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  namely,  XaXeirov  iadXiv  Iftfievai, 
and  Kaipov  yvudc. 

Pittheos  (IItT0CTf),  king  of  Troezene,  was 
son  of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of^Ethra,  and 
grandfather  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When 
Theseus  married  Phaedra,  Pittheus  took  Hippo- 
lytus  into  his  house.  His  tomb  and  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  sat  in  judgment  were  shown 
at  Troezene  down  to  a  late  time.  He  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  art  of  speaking,  and  even  to 
have  written  a  book  upon  it.  JSthra,  as  his 
daughter,  is  called  Pittkh*. 

PiTvu  (Thrveia:  now  probably  Shanulik),  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  north  of  Mys- 
ia,  between  Parium  and  Priapos,  evidently 
named  from  the  pine  forests  in  its  neighborhood. 

Pityunesds  (ilimowjffof :  now  Anghittri),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

PItyds  (Uirvoit :  now  probably  Pitzunda),  a 
Greek  city  in  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Euxine,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  northwest  of  Dioscurias.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  the  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fort- 
ress of  the  Roman  empire. 

Pityhsa,  PiTT08SA(riirvowT«,  JliruoCaaa,  con- 
tracted from  mrvbcooa,  fern,  of  ntrvdeit),  i.  e., 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name 
of  Lampsacus,  Salamis,  and  Chios. — 2.  A  email 
island  in  the  Argolic  Gulf.— 3.  The  name  of 
two  islands  off  the  southern  coast  of  Spain, 
west  of  the  Baleares.  The  larger  of  them  was 
called  Ebusus  (now  hixa),  the  smaller  Ophiussa 
(now  Fornuntera.) :  the  latter  was  uninhabited. 

Pixodards  (IlifuoVipof),  prince  or  king  of  Ca- 
"ia,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Hec- 
atomnus,  all  of  whom  successively  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Caria.  Pixodarus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  his  sister 
Ada,  the  widow  and  successor  of  her  brother 
Idribus,  and  held  it  'vithout  opposition  for  five 
years,  B.C.  340-336  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son-in-law  Orontobates. 

PlacintU  (Placentinus  :  now  Ptaeenza),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the 
same  lime  as  Cremona,  B.C.  219.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  the  Anamares,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Trebia,  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Parma.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls  in  800,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  an  important  place.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  flourishing  town  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Goths. 
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PlXcIa  {TXkaidii,  Ioa. :  n?.<unj>.<Jc),  an  ancien 
Pelasgian  settlement  inMysia,east  ofCrxicu, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  seems  to  hate 
been  early  destroyed. 

Placidia,  Galla.     Vid.  Galla. 

[Placidos,  Julius,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  m 
Vespasian's  army,  who  dragged  Vitellius  oat 
of  the  lurking-place  in  which  he  had  concealed 
himself.] 

Placitos,  Six.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work  entitled  De  Medieina  (or  Mciicammiu)  a 
Animalibut,  consisting  of  thirty-four  chapters, 
each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  whose 
body  was  supposed  to  possess  certain  medical 
properties.  Xa  might  be  expected,  it  contain 
numerous  absurdities,  and  is  of  little  or  no  »alae 
or  interest.  The  date  of  the  author  is  ascer- 
tain, but  be  ii  supposed  to  have  lived  is  die 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  work  is  print- 
ed by  Stephanus  in  the  Mediae  Artie  Princifa, 
Paris,  fol,  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Plaods  (rUcwor),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe  :  not  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  bad 
led  some  to  suppose. 

Planaria  ( now  probably  Canaria,  Caurj), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called  Foa- 

TONAT.dC. 

Planasia.  1.  (Now  Piantsa),  an  island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to 
which  Augustus  banished  his  grandson  Agrippa 
Postumus.— 2.  An  island  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul,  east  of  the  Steechades. 

Planciades,  Folgentios.    Vid.  Tvutamu 

Planoiha,  McnItia,  the  wife  of  Cneins  Piao, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  A.D. 
18.  While  ber  husband  used  every  effort  to 
thwart  Germanicus,  she  exerted  herself  equally 
to  annoy  and  insult  Agrippina.  She  was  en- 
couraged in  this  conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother 
of  the  emperor,  who  saved  ber  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  senate  when  she  was  accused  along 
with  her  husband  in  SO.  (Vid.  Puo,  No.  16.) 
She  was  brought  to  trial  again  in  33,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Livia ;  and,  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  escape,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

Plancius,  Cw.,  first  served  in  Africa  under 
the  propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  subsequently  ii 
B.C.  68  under  the  proconsul  Q.  Metelloa  in 
Crete,  and  next  in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the 
army  of  C.  Antonios  in  Macedonia.  In  59  he 
was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  under  the  proprietor 
L.  Appuleius,  and  here  he  shoved  great  kind- 
ness to  Cicero  when  the  latter  came  to  this 
province  during  his  banishment  He  was  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  56,  and  was  elected  curuls 
aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But  before  Plas- 
cius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their  office,  they 
were  accused  by  Juventius  Laterensis  and  L 
Cassius  Longinus  of  the  crime  of  nialiti»a,ia 
the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal  as- 
sociations, in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licuiia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Liciaita 
Crassus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defend- 
ed Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  ob- 
tained his  acquittal.  Plancius  espoused  the 
Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  sftof 
Caesar  had  gained  the  supremacy,  lived  in  sxjte 
in  Corcyra.  ,  . 

Plahcos,  MohatIos,  we  name  of  a  djsto 
guisbed  plebeian  "amily.   TbesarosnwPlaaeai 
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signified  a  person  having  flat  splay  feet  without 
any  bend  in  them.  1.  L.,  was  a  friend  of  Julius 
Cueaar,  and  served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic 
and  the  civil  wars.  Cesar,  shortly  before  his 
death,  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  for  B.C.  44,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Narbonese  and  Belgic  portions  of 
the  province,  and  also  to  the  consulship  for  42, 
with  D.  Brutus  as  his  colleague.  After  Cesar's 
death  Plancus  hastened  into  Gaul,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  province.  Here  he  prepared  at 
first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony ;  but 
when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the 
latter  was  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  to  unite  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  Plancus,  during  his  government  of 
Gaul,  founded  the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and 
Raurica.  He  was  consul  in  48,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made  by  Caesar,  and  he  subse- 
quently followed  Antony  to  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  and  governed  in  sac- 
cession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria.  He 
deserted  Antony  in  32,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter  and 
Octavianus.  He  was  favorably  received  by 
Octavianus,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
daring  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  It  was  on  his 
proposal  that  Octavianus  received  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  27;  and  the  emperor  conferred 
upon  him  the  censorship  in  22,  with  Paulus 
jEmiliua  Lepidus.  Both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by  numerous 
vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  {Cam.,  i.,  7)  is 
addressed  to  him. — 2.  T.,  surnamed  Bursa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  52,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship. 
With  this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
er to  increase  the  confusion  which  followed  upon 
the  death  of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as 
soon  as  his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancus  was 
accused  by  Cicero  of  Vis,  and  was  condemned. 
After  his  condemnation  Plancus  went  to  Raven- 
na in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cesar.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  be  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights 
by  Cesar,  bat  be  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  civil  war.  After  Cesar's  death  Plancus 
fought  on  Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  Mu- 
tina.  He  was  driven  out  of  Pollentia  by  Pon- 
*  tius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus,  and  in  his 
flight  broke  his  leg.— 8.  dr.,  brother  of  the  two 
preceding,  pretor  elect  44,  was  charged  by  Ce- 
sar in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his  sol- 
diers of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus.  As  At- 
ticus  possessed  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  ear- 
nestness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was 
pretor  in  43,  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to 
join  bis  brother  Lucius  (No.  1 )  in  Transalpine 
Gaol.— 4.  L.  Plautios  Plancus,  brother  of  the 
three  preceding,  was  adopted  by  a  L.  Plautios, 
and  therefore  took  his  prenomen  as  well  as  no- 
men,  but  retained  his  original  cognomen,  as  was 
the  case  with  Metellus  Scipio  {vid.  Mctbllus, 
No.  16)  and  Papios  Piso.  Vid.  Piso,  No.  13. 
Before  his  adoption  his  prenomen  was  Caius. 
He  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, 43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Lu- 
cius, and  was  put  to  death. 


PLANUDES  MAXIMUS. 

Plawudks  MaiIuds,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the 
last  age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  and 
rhetorician ;  but  bis  name  is  now  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of 
those  collections  of  minor  Greek  poems,  which 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Garland*  or  An- 
Otologics CSri^avot,  'Av6oh>yiai).  Planudesflour- 
ished  at  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  the  emperors  An- 
dronicus  II.  and  III.  Paleologi.  In  A.D.  1327 
he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  ambassador 
to  Venice.  As  the  Anthology  of  Planodes  was 
not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognized  as  The  Greek  Anthology, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tinus  Cepbalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place 
for  an  account  of  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  1 .  Materials.  The  vanous  col- 
lections, to  which  their  compilers  gave  the  name 
of  Garlands  and  Anthologies,  were  made  up  of 
short  poems,  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  char- 
acter, and  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  earliest 
examples  of  such  poetry  were  furnished  by  the 
inscriptions  on  monuments,  such  as  those  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  heroic  deeds,  the  statues  of 
distinguished  men,  especially  victors  in  the  pub- 
lic games,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  dedica- 
tory offerings  in  temples  (avaBiiiara) ;  to  which 
may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  sayings. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated 
this  species  of  composition,  which  received  its 
most  perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Si- 
monides.  Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry, 
it  became  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  on  any  subject ;  un- 
til at  last  the  form  came  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  literati  of  Alexandres  and 
Byzantium  deemed  the  ability  to  make  epigrams 
an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  a  scholar. 
Hence  the  mere  trifling,  the  stupid  jokes,  and 
the  wretched  personalities  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  epigrammatic  poetry  contained  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.— -2.  The  Garland  of  Me- 
leager.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  various  persons  col- 
lected epigrams  of  particular  classes,  and  with 
reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities ; 
bat  the  first  person  who  made  such  a  collection 
solely  for  Its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Mxliaoik,  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  B.C.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  forty-six 
poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most 
ancient  lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Gar- 
land (Xrl^anof),  with  reference  to  the  common 
comparison  of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Antholo- 
gy (avdoXoyia),  which  was  adopted  by  the  next 
compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The  Garland 
of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line 
of  each  epigram. — 3.  The  Anthology  of  Philip 
of  Thissaiomea  was  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  add- 
ing to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of  more  re- 
cent writers. — 4.  Diogenianus,  Straton,  and  Di- 
ogenes Lairtsus.     Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
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feign  en  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Di- 
ogenianus  of  Heraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology, 
which  is  entirely  loet.  It  might  hare  been  well 
if  the  same  fate  bad  befallen  the  very  polluted 
collection  of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sar- 
dia.  About  the  same  time  Diogenes  Laertius 
collected  the  epigrams  which  are  interspersed 
in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  separate 
book. — 6.  Agathia*  ScholtuHcut,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a  collection  entitled 
KvxAof  tmypa/ifi&Tiw.  It  was  divided  into  sev- 
en books,  according  to  subjects.  The  poems 
included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers,  and 
chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Paul  us  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonius. — 6.  The  Anthology  of  Contlantimu 
Cephalas,  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constan- 
ts ua  Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  four 
centuries  after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished 
in  the  tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogenitus.  The  labors  of  pre- 
ceding compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  sup- 
plementary to  the  Garland  of  Meleager;  but  the 
Anthology  of  Conetantinus  Cephalas  was  an  en- 
tirely new  collection  from  the  preceding  An- 
thologies and  from  original  sources.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Constantino  himself.  The  MS.  of 
the  Anthology  was  -discovered  by  Salmasius  in 
1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterward  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  the  Vati- 
can Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS. 
was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after 
the  peace  of  1816 — 7.  The  Anthology  of  PUh 
nudee  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of  which, 
except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into 
chapters  according  to  subjects,  and  these  chap- 
ters are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows :  1.  Chief- 
ly hrtieucTutd,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  in  ninety-one  chapters.  3. 
Jocular  or  satiric  (oxorrtKa),  chaps.  63.  3.  Se- 
pulchral (tami/ifta),  ohaps.  33.  4.  Inscriptions 
on  statues  of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  dec.,  chaps.  33.  5.  The  Ee- 
fhraeie  of  Cbrietodorus,  and  epigrams  on  stat- 
ues of  charioteers  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 6.  Dedicatory  {ava^utrwi),  chaps. 
37.  7.  Amatory  (JportnS).  Planudes  did  little 
more  than  abridge  and  rearrange  the  Anthology 
ofCoDstantinusCephalas.  Only  a  few  epigrams 
are  found  in  the  Planudean  Anthology  which  are 
not  in  the  Palatine.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  are  by  Brunck  and  Jacobs. 
Brunck's  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Analects  Vettrutn  Pottarum  Gracorum,  Ar- 
gentorati,  1773-1776,  3  vols.  8vo,  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some 
poems  which  are  not  properly  included  under 
that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a  new  arrangement ; 
be  discarded  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  early 
Anthology,  placed  together  all  the  epigrams  of 
each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves 
in  chronological  order,  placing  those  epigrams, 
the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  bead  of  ASitnrora.  Jacobs'*  edition  is 
founded  upon  Brunck's,  hut  is  nraeh  superior, 
and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  It  is  ia  13  vols.  8vo»  mimIy,  ft"" 
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volumes  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  three 
of  Commentaries,  divided  into  eifht  parts,  Lips., 
1795-1814.  After  the  restoration  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology  to  the  Tjriversity  of 
Heidelberg,  Jacobs  published  a  separate  editica 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology,  Lips.,  1818-1817, 3 
vols. 

Platsa,  more  commonly  Platmm  {XlX&Ttua, 
UXaToial :  IUarauv<),  an  ancient  city  of  Bototia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Cithcroo,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Thebes,  and  its  name  was  com 
monly  derived  from  Platasa,  a  daughter  of  Aso 
pus.  The  town,  though  not  large,  played  aa 
important  part  in  Greek  history,  and  experienced 
many  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  an 
early  period  the  Plateaus  deserted  the  Boeotian 
confederacy,  and  placed  themselves  nnder  the 
protection  of  Athens ;  and  when  the  Persians 
invaded  Attica  in  B.C.  490,  they  sent  one  thou- 
sand men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  had  the  honor  of  righting  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterward 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Tbebans,  and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the 
following  year  (479),  when  the  memorable  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  their  territory  in  which  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  and  the  independence  of 
Greece  secured.  In  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory, the  territory  of  Platasa;  was  declared  in- 
violable, and  Pausanias  and  toe  other  Greeks 
swore  to  guarantee  its  independence.  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  city  was  still  further  secured  by  its 
being  selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  great 
festival  of  the  Eleutberia  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  honor  of  those  Greeks  who  bad  fallen  in  the 
war.  (Vtd. Dici.ofAntiy.,arLEi*vnt**iA.)  The 
Plateaus  further  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
large  sum  of  eighty  talents.  Platss  low  en- 
joyed a  prosperity  of  fifty  years ;  bat  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (139)  the 
Tbebans  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the 
town,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  place 
(487).  Platasaj  was  now  raxed  to  the  ground, 
but  was  again  rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  (387).  It  was  destroyed  the  third  time 
by  its  inveterate  enemies,  the  Tbebans,  in  974. 
It  was  onee  more  restored  under  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy,  and  continued  in  existence  ttU 
a  very  late  period.  Its  walls  were  rebuilt  by 
Justinian. 

Platamoob*  (UXaniftuirif :  now  Ajtt  Kyrit? 
let),  a  promontory  in  the  west  of  Messenia. 

Plataha,  -an,  -os  (IIAarovj),  UXaTaror,  Xlii- 
ravor),  a  fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  River 
Damuras  or  Tamyras  (now  Domur). 

Platba  (tLWfo,  also  -tla,  -tttu,  -aUU  aa  isl- 
and on  the  coast  of  Cyreaaiea,  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, the  first  place  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  under  Batlus.    Vid.  Ctkmaic a. 

Plato  (UMmv).  1.  The  comic  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristoph- 
anes, Pbrynicbus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherectates,  and 
flourished  from  B.C.  438  to  889.  He  ranked 
among  the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
From  the  expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and 
Gram  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
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preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only 
second  in  popularity  to  those  of  Aristophanes. 
Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit, 
and  a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  Old  Com- 
edy with  the  greater  elegance  of  the  Middle  and 
the  New,  were  his  chief  characteristics.    Sui- 
das  gives  the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas.    [The 
fragments  of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neke's  Comic.  Grose.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  357-401, 
edit,  minor.] — 2.  The  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Aristoa  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was 
born  at  Athens  either  in  B.C.  429  or  488.    Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  born  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  .-EgiDa.   His  paternal  family  boast- 
ed of  being  descended  from  Codrus ;  his  mater- 
nal ancestors  of  a  relationship  with  Solon.    Pla- 
to himself  mentions  the  relationship  of  Criti- 
as,  his  maternal  uncle,  with  Solon.    Originally, 
we  are  told,  he  was  named  after  his  grandfa- 
ther Aristocles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flu- 
ency of  bis  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  he  acquired  that  name  un- 
der which  alone  we  know  him.    One  story  made 
him  the  son  of  A  polio ;  another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.    He 
is  also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a  youth, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to 
have  made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  philosophy  till  a  later  time,  probably  after 
Socrates  had  drawn  him  within  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  his  influence.    Plato  was  instructed  in 
Grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most 
istinguished  teachers  of  that  time.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  become  acquainted,  through  Craty- 
lds,with  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitns,  and  through 
other  instructors  with  the  philosophical  dogmas 
cf  the  Eleatica  and  of  Anaxagoras.  In  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  himself 
U>  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ar- 
dept  admirers.     After  the  death  of  Socrates 
(aU9)  he  withdrew  to  Megara,  where  he  proba- 
bly composed  several  of  his  dialogues,  especial- 
ly those  of  a  dialectical  character.    He  next 
west  to  Cyrene,  through  friendship  for  the  math- 
ematician Theodoras,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
afterward  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Lower  Italy,  through  bis  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edge.   The  more  distant  journeys  of  Plato  into 
the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Babylo- 
nians, and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians, 
are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on  whom  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed.   That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through 
Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very  soon 
fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
witnesses.     But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the 
story,  which  relates  that  be  was  given  up  by  the 
tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him 
sold  into  JSgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cy- 
renian  Anniceris.    Plato  is  said  to  have  visited 
Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  889. 
After  his  return  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  av- 
enues, near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Ce- 
ramicus  and  the  bill  Colonos  Hippius,  and  partly 
in  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus. 
He  taught  gratuitously,  and  without  doubt  main- 
ly in  the  form  of  lively  dialogue ;  yet  on  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably 
delivered  also  connected  lectures.    The  more 
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narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  assembled  them- 
selves in  his  garden  at  common  simple  meals, 
and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  in 
scription,  said  to  have  been  set  up  over  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  "  Let  no  one  enter  who 
is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"  had  reference. 
From  this  house  oame  forth  bis  nephew  Speu- 
sippus,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle,  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,  Hestieus  of  Perinthus,  Philip- 
pus  the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to 
the  more  narrow  community  of  the  school, 
sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  him, 
such  distinguished  men  as  Chabrias,  Iphiorates, 
Tiraotheus,  Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  and 
Isocrates  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether 
Demosthenes  was  of  the  number  is  doubtful. 
Even  women  are  said  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  him  as  his  disciples.  Plato's  occupa- 
tion as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by 
his  voyages  to  Sicily:  first  when  Dion,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  per- 
suaded him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the 
yonnger  Dionysius  to  philosophy;  the  second 
time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when  the 
wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  ef- 
forts were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  be  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the 
hope  of  realizing,  through  the  conversion  of  Dio- 
nysius, his  idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of 
Syracuse,  was  a  belief  pretty  generally  spread 
in  antiquity,  and  which  finds  some  confirmation 
in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  himself, 
and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though 
spurious,  is  written  with  the  most  evident  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matters  treated  of.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato 
was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opened  the 
school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction  and 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  died  while  writing ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  a  marriage  feast.  According 
to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  passed,  considerably  increased 
by  subsequent  additions,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth- 
day as  well  as  that  of  Socrates.  Athenians  and 
strangers  honored  bis  memory  by  monuments. 
Still  be  bad  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers. 
He  was  attacked  by  contemporary  comic  poets, 
as  Theopompus,  Alexis,  Cratinus  the  younger, 
and  others,  by  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antistbe- 
nes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Megarics,  and  also 
by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus 
even  Antisthenes  ana  Aristoxenus  charged  him 
with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy ;  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward 
other  Socratics,  Protagoras,  Epicharmus,  and 
Pbilolaus. — The  Wbitimos  o»  Plato.  These 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and 
have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  torm  of 
dl  ilogue ;  but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  who 
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employed  th  j  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already 
written  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
Alexamenus  the  Teian  and  Sophron  in  the 
mimes  had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  Xenophon,  ^Eschines,  Aotisthenes, 
Euclides,  and  other  Socratics  also  bad  made  use 
of  the  dialogistic  form ;  but  Plato  has  bandied 
this  form*  not  only  with  greater  mastery  than 
any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping  by  this 
very  means  true  to  the  admonition  of  Socrates, 
not  to  communicate  instruction,  bat  to  lead  to 
the  spontaneous  discovery  of  it.  The  dialogues 
of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
and  various  arrangements  of  them  have  been 
proposed.  Schleiermachcr  divides  tbem  into 
three  series  or  classes.  In  the  first  be  consid- 
ers that  tbe  germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in  all 
the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration  ;  in  the 
second,  those  germs  develop  themselves  further 
by  means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting 
the  difference  between  common  and  philosoph- 
ical acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion 
and  knowledge  (dofo  and  kirwHipTi) ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an 
objectively  sci  '^iific  working  out,  with  the  sep- 
aration of  ethics  and  physics.  Tbe  first  series 
embraces,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  the  Pha- 
drus.  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches,  Charmidct,  En- 
ihyphron,  and  Parmenides;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed as  an  appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hip- 
pos Minor,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  and  Alcibiades  II. 
The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgias,  Tneate- 
tus,  Meno,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus,  Sophistcs,  Polit- 
teu#,  Symposium,  Phada,  and  Philebus ;  to  which 
may  be  added  as  an  appendix,  the  Theages, 
h'rastcc,  Alcibiades  I.,  Menexenus,  Hippias  Major, 
and  Clitophon.  The  third  series  comprises  the 
Republic,  Timatus,  Critiai,  and  the  Laws.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  tbe  best  that  has  hith- 
erto teen  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to 
exception  in  several  particulars.  The  genuine- 
ness of  several  of  tbe  dialogues  haa  been  ques- 
tioned, but  for  tbe  most  part  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Epinomit,  however,  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos 
and  Hippaichus  to  a  Socratic.  The  second  Alci- 
biades was  attributed  by  ancient  critics  to  Xeno- 
phon. The  Anlerasta  and  Clitophon  are  proba- 
bly of  much  later  origin.  The  Plalonio  letters 
were  composed  at  different  periods :  the  oldest 
of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  dis- 
ciples of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Dcmodocus,  Sisy- 
phus, Eryzias,  Axiochus,  and  those  on  justice  and 
virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  an- 
cient critics  as  spurious,  and  with  tbem  may  be 
associated  the  Hipparchus,  Theages,  and  the  Def- 
initions. Tbe  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcibia- 
des seems  doubtful.  Tbe  smaller  Hippias,  tbe 
Ion,  and  the  Menexenus,  on  the  other  band,  which 
are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very 
well  maintain  their  ground  as  occasional  com- 
positions of  Plato. — The  Philosophy  or  Plato. 
The  nature  of  this  work  will  allow  only  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The  attempt 
to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  two  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  tbe  Greek  mind)  gives  to 
the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm  which  irresisti- 
bly attracts  us,  though  we  may  have  but  adefi- 
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cfent  comprehension  of  their  subject  matter 
Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated  with  tbe 
idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  the  God- 
bead  ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from  tbe  im 
pulse  to  knoui,  is  tbe  necessity  of  tbe  intellectual 
man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which 
be  participates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  be- 
comes tbe  true  consecration  and  purification  of 
the  soul,  adapted  to  lead  us  from  tbe  night-like 
to  the  true  day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  bow- 
ever,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with 
Being,  truly  so  called ;  and  this  communion 
again  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like 
tbe  Eternal.  This  impulse  is  the  love  which 
generates  in  Truth,  and  the  develi  pmer  l  of  it 
is  termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  tbe  philosophical 
impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dialectics,  not 
only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action, 
springs  forth.  Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the 
unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true,  vigor- 
ous, and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to  be 
set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  tbe  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a 
foundation  for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  tbe 
common  views  that  were  entertained  of  morals 
and  of  virtue  ;  for  although  not  even  tbe  words 
ethics  and  physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dia- 
lectics are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded 
as  the  originator  of  tbe  three-fold  division  of 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  be  had  before  him  tbe 
decided  object  to  develop  the  Socratic  method 
into  a  scientific  system  of  dialectics,  that  should 
supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as 
of  our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and 
therefore  he  separates  the  general  investiga- 
tions on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at  least 
relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and 
ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theeletus,  Sophistes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dia- 
lectical; the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politico*,  Phi- 
lebos,  and  tbe  Politics,  principally  ethical ;  while 
tbe  Timssus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's 
dialectics  and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more 
successful  than  his  physics.  Plato's  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  his  system.  He  maintained  that  the  exist- 
ence of  things,  cognizable  only  by  means  of 
conception,  is  their  true  essence,  their  idea. 
Hence  he  asserts  that  to  deny  the  reality  of 
ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scientific  research-  He  de- 
parted from  the  original  meaning  of  the  won* 
idea  (namely,  that  of  form  or  figure),  inasmuch 
as  he  understood  by  it  the  unities  (ivaiec,  uova- 
Sec)  which  lie  at  tbe  basis  of  the  visible,  the 
changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
pare  thinking.  He  included  under  the  expres- 
sion idea  every  thing  stable  amid  the  changes 
of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing  and  un- 
changeable definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  tbem  are  con- 
ditioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species, 
tbe  laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  cognition  and  of  mcral  action,  and  tbe 
essences  of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls. 
His  system  of  ethics  was  founded  upon  his  dia- 
lectics, as  is  remarked  above.  Hence  be  as 
sorted  that,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  grasp  the 
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dea  of  the  good  with  fall  distinctness,  we  are 
able  to  approximate  to  it  only  so  far  as  we  ele- 
vate the  power  of  thinking  to  its  original  parity. 
The  best  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Plato 
are  by  Bekker,  Berol ,  1816-1818 ;  by  Stall- 
baum,  Gotha,  1837,  teq.,  [not  yet  completed]  ; 
and  by  Orelli  and  others,  Turic.,  1839, 4to. 

[Platoe.  1.  The  commander  of  Oreum  for 
Philip,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Romans,  B.C. 
207.— 3.  The  brother  of  Gentius,  the  lllyrian 
king,  called  Plator  by  Livy,  bat  Plearatas  by 
Polybias.  Vid.  Pliobaius.— 3.  Of  Dyrrhachium, 
was  slain  by  Piso,  proconsul  in  Macedonia  B.C. 
67,  although  he  bad  been  hospitably  received  in 
the  boose  of  Plator] 

PlaptIa  Gens,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  Plotiut,  just  as  we  have 
both  Clodiut  and  Claudius.  The  gens  was  di- 
vided into  the  families  of  Hyptatut,  Proeulut, 
Silvamtt,  Vtmo,  Venox;  and  although  several 
members  of  these  families  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

Pladtiahvs,  FolvIos,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Severus  He 
•erred  as  prefect  of  the  pretorium  under  this 
emperor,  who  loaded  him  with  honors  and 
wealth,  and  virtually  made  over  much  of  the 
imperial  authority  into  his  hands.  Intoxicated 
by  these  distinctions,  Plautianus  indulged  in  the 
moat  despotic  tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of 
cruelty  almost  beyond  belief.  In  A.D.  308  his 
daughter  Plautilla  was  married  to  Caracalla ; 
but  having  discovered  the  dislike  cherished  by 
Caracalla  toward  both  his  daughter  and  himself, 
and  looking  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
downfall  which  awaited  him  upon  the  death  of 
the  sovereign,  he  formed  a  plot  against  the  life 
both  of  Septimius  and  Caracalla.  His  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  and  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death,  303.  His  daughter  Plautilla  was 
banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to 
Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Gets  in  313, 
Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Plautilla.     Vid.  Plautianos. 

PlaotIos.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  A.D. 
43  to  subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain 
four  years,  and  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  He  obtained  an  ovation  on  bis  return 
to  Rome  in  47. — 3.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  sub- 
sequent jurists. 

Plaotos,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Saraina,  a  small  village 
ioUmbria.  He  is  usually  called  M.  Acciut  Plau- 
tut,  bat  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modern 
scholar  has  shown,  was  T.  Maccios  Plautus. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
be  placed  about  B.C.  364.  He  probably  came 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  since  he  displays  such 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  which  he 
could  hardly  Lave  acquired  in  a  provincial  town. 
Whether  he  ever  obtained  the  Roman  franchise 
is  doubtful.  When  be  arrived  at  Rome  he  waa 
in  needy  circumstances,  and  was  first  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  actors.  With  the  money 
be  had  saved  in  this  inferior  station  he  left 
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Rome  and  set  up  in  business,  but  his  specula 
tions  failed  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  his  ne- 
cessities obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of  a 
baker,  who  employed  him  in  turning  a  handmill. 
While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  wrote 
three  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to  tbe  managers 
of  the  public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  bis 
drudgery  and  begin  his  literary  career.  He  was 
then  probably  about  thirty  years  of  age  (334), 
and  accordingly  commenced  writing  comedies 
a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  He  continued  his  literary  oc- 
cupation for  about  forty  years,  and  died  in  184, 
when  be  was  seventy  years  of  age.  His  con- 
temporaries at  first  were  Livius  Andronicns  and 
Nevins,  afterward  Ennius  and  Cecilius :  Ter- 
ence did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  twenty 
years  after  bis  death.  Daring  the  long  time 
that  he  held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  waa 
always  a  great  favorite  of  the  people ;  and  he 
expressed  a  bold  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
ers in  tbe  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb, 
and  which  has  come  down  to  us : 

"  Poatqum  est  mortem  aptu»  Plantui,  comoxUa  loget 
Seen*  deaerU,  doio  risua,  lndua  jocntque 
Et  numerl  innumeri  timul  omnee  collacrumanmt1* 

Plautus  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
and  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays  which  bore 
his  name.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  not 
considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject ;  and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  tbe 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  (fuir.ttionei  Plautina. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the 
poet  to  twenty-one,  which  were  hence  called 
the  Fabula  Varroniana. .  These  Varronian  com- 
edies are  the  same  as  those  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time,  with  the  loss  of  one. 
At  present  we  possess  only  twenty  comedies 
of  Plautus ;  but  there  were  originally  twenty- 
one  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vidularia,  which 
was  the  twenty-first,  and  which  came  last  in 
the  collection,  was  torn  off  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  titles  of  the  twenty- 
one  Varronian  plays  are,  1.  AmphUruo.  3.  Ati- 
nana.  3.  Aulularia.  4.  Captivi.  5.  Curculio. 
6.  Carina.  7.  Cittellaria.  8.  Epidicut.  9.  Bac- 
chides.  10.  Motttllaria.  11.  Mmachmi.  13. 
Mile:  13.  Mereator.  14.  Pteudolut.  IS.  Pa- 
nulut.  18.  Perta.  17.  Rudent.  18.  Slichut. 
10.  Trinummui.  30.  Trueulentu:  31.  Vidu- 
laria. This  is  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the  one 
in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by  Varro. 
The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabetical ;  the 
initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is  alone  re- 
garded, and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those  whieh 
follow :  hence  we-find  Captivi,  Curculio,  Carina, 
CuleUaria :  Mottcllaria,  Menachmi,  Milei,  Mer- 
eator: Pteudolut,  Peenulu;  Perta.  The  play  of 
the  Bacchidet  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after 
the  Epidicut  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had 
observed  that  Plaotos,  in  the  Bacchidet  (11.,  3, 
38),  referred  to  the  Epidicut  as  an  earlier  work. 
The  names  of  the  comedies  are  either  taken 
from  some  leading  character  in  the  play,  or  from 
some  circumstance  which  occurs  in  it :  those 
titles  ending  in  aria  are  adjectives,  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  play :  thus  Asmaria 
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s> the  "  Ass-Comedy."  The  comedies  of  Pteo- 
IU8  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among  the 
Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
■to  Hit:  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plauius  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a  na- 
tional poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon 
Ure/ik  models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak, 
and  joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  be  thereby 
secured  the  sympathy  of  bis  audience  more  com- 
pletely than  Terence  could  ever  have  done. 
Whether  Plautus  borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his 
plays  from  Greek  models,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  Cistcllaria,  Bacchidet,  Panvltu,  and  SiiclaiM 
were  taken  from  Menander,  the  Catina  and  Ru- 
dcns  from  Diphilus,  and  the  Mercalor  and  the 
Trinummua  from  Philemon, sand  many  others 
were  undoubtedly  founded  upon  Greek  originals. 
But  in  all  cases  Plautus  allowed  himself  much 
greater  liberty  than  Terence ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  appears  to  have  simply  taken  the 
leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
{Epitt.,  ii.,  1, 68),  "  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharmi,"  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicbarmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing 
plays  of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the 
comedies  of  Epicharmus ;  and  the  verb  prope- 
rare  probably  has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness 
and  energy  of  Plautus's  style,  in  which  he  bore 
a  resemblance  to  tbe  Sicilian  poet.  It  was, 
however,  not  only  with  the  common  people  that 
Plautus  was  a  favorite ;  educated  Romans  read 
and  admired  bis  works  down  to  the  latest  times. 
Cicero  {De  Off.,  i.,  39)  places  his  wit  on  a  par 
with  that  of  tbe  old  Attic  comedy,  and  St.  Jerome 
used  to  console  himself  with  the  perusal  of  the 
poet  alter  spending  many  nights  in  tears  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  sins.  The  favorable  opinion 
which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  merits 
of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by  tbe  judgment 
of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by  tbe  fact  that 
several  of  bis  plays  have  been  imitated  by  many 
of  the  best  modern  poets.  Thus  the  Amphitruo 
has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and  Dryden,  the 
AuluUria  by  Moliere  in  bis  Awe,  tbe  Mottel- 
laria  by  Rcgnard,  Addison,  and  others,  tbe  Me- 
tuuhmi  by  Sbakspeare  in  his  Comedy  of  Errors, 
the  Trinummut  by  Leasing  in  bis  Schatz,  and 
so  with  others.  Horace  (De  Arte  Poit.,  870), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favorable  opinion  of 
Plautus ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
taste  of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a  different 
school  of  literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the 
ancient  poets  of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  censure  of  Horace  does  not 
refer  to  the  general  character  of  Plautus's  po- 
etry, but  merely  to  his  inharmonious  verses  and 
to  some  of  his  jests.  Tbe  text  of  Plautus  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state.  It 
contains  many  lacunae  and  interpolations.  Thus 
tbe  Aulularia  has  lost  its  conclusion,  the  Bae- 
chiiet  its  commencement,  dec.  Of  the  present 
complete  editions,  the  best  are  by  Bothe,  Lips., 
1834,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb., 
1837-1838,  S  vols.  8vo,  [3d  edition,  1847-48, 
3  vols.  8vo] ;  but  Ritschl's  edition,  of  which  the 
first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared  (Bonn.,  1849), 
will  far  surpass  all  others. 
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Pi  a  vis  (now  Pimm),  a  river  in  Veneris,  in  Ike 
north  of  Italy,  which  Cell  into  tbe  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus.  • 

Pleiades  (LUwodecor  n&Uuufcf ),  the  Plerads 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Atlas  aw 
Pleldne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  tbe  At- 
lanlida.  They  were  called  Vergtlia  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans. They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyades, 
and  seven  in  number,  six  of  whom  are  describee 
as  visible,  and  tbe  seventh  as  invisible.  Some 
call  the  seventh  Sterope,  and  relate  that  she  be- 
came invisible  from  shame,  because  she  alone 
among  her  sisters  had  bad  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man ;  others  call  her  Electra,  and  make 
her  disappear  from  tbe  choir  of  her  sisters  on 
account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at 
the  death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the 
fate  of  their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterward 
placed  as  stars  at  tbe  back  of  Taurus,  where 
they  formed  a  cluster  resembling  a  banco  of 
grapes,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called 
florfw  According  to  another  story,  the  Plei- 
ades were  virgin  companions  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and,  together  with  their  mother  Pieione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Bceoua ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  beard 
by  the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
doves  (ntXeiuief),  and  placed  among  the  stars. 
Tbe  rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  their  setting  aboot 
the  beginning  of  November.  Their  names  are 
Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Ster- 
ope, and  Merope. 

Pleionk  (n^tdw?),  a  daughter  of  Oeeanao 
and  mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  Vii 
Atlas  and  Plkiadbs. 

[Plemkius,  Q.,  proprietor  and  legates  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  was  sent  in  B.C.  305  against 
the  town  of  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  which  still 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthagin 
ians.  He  took  the  town,  of  which  he  was  left 
governor  by  Scipio ;  but  his  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  was  so  cruel  that  they  sent  to  Rome 
to  make  complaint,  and  the  senate  ordered  his 
return ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  B.C.  304, 
but  died  before  his  trial  came  an.] 

PlkmmyrIum  (XlXtfijtipiov :  now  Punt*  ii  Gi- 

fault),  a  promontory  on  the  southern  coast  of 
icily,  immediately  south  of  Syracuse. 
PleumoxIi,  a  small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subject  to  the  Nervii.     ■ 

Pleueatds  (UXabparof).  I.  King  of  Hlyria, 
was  the  son  of  Scerdilaldas.  His  name  occurs 
as  an  ally  of  the  Ramans  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  and  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
— [3.  A  brother  of  Gentins,  and  son  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding. Vid.  Platob.  He  was  pot  to  death 
by  Gentins  in  order  that  the  king  might  himself 
marry  a  daughter  of  Momraios,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Pleuratus. — 3.  A  son  of  Gentins, 
king  of  Illy  ria,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  together 
with  his  father,  and  carried  captive  to  Rome, 
—4.  An  Illyrian  exile,  of  whose  services  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  availed<fcimaelf  on  bis 
embassies  to  Gentius,  king  of  Hlyria,  in  B.C 
169.] 

Pledhoh  (TUevpuv:  UXevpavtof),  an  ancient 
city  in  jEtolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a  lit 
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lie  distance  from  the  coast,  northwest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus,  and  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Aracy  nthus  or  Carina.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Curetes.  This  ancient  city  was. 
abandoned  by  its  inhal>itants,  when  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country, 
and  a  new  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  one.  The  two  cities  are 
distinguished  by  geographers  under  the  names 
of  Old  Pleuron  and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

PlIhios.  1.  C.  Pun.os  Secondus,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Hutoria  Naturalii,  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  elder,  was  born  A.D. 
S3,  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  (now 
Catno),  in  the  north  of  Italy.  -  But  whichever 
was  the  place  of  his  bhth,  it  is  certain  that  his 
family  belonged  to  Novum  Comum,  since  the 
estates  of  the  elder  Pliny  were  situated  there, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  born  there,  and  several 
inscriptions  found  in  the  neighborhood  relate  to 
various  members  of  the  family.  He  came  to 
Rome  while  still  young,  and  being  descended 
from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction,  he  had 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  ■  At  the  age  of  abont 
twenty-three  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
served  under  L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom 
he  afterward  wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (pras- 
ftctutala).  It  appeals  from  notices  of  his  own 
that  he  travelled  over  most  of  the  frontier  of 
Germany,  having  visited  the  Cauci,  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  tta.  It  was  in  the  intervals 
snatched  from  his  military  duties  that  be  com- 
posed his  treatise  dt  Jaculatime  equestri.  At 
the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Germanic  wars,  which  he  afterward  completed 
ia  twenty  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with 
Pomponius  (62),  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  He  practiced  for  some 
lime  as  a  pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  that  ca- 
pacity. The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
be  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his 
native  place.  It  may  have  been  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  his  nephew  that  he  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  Studiotut,  an  extensive 
treatise  in  three  books,  occupying  six  volumes, 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  young  orator, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion and  his  entrance  into  public  life.  During 
the  reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  grammatical  work 
in  eight  books,  entitled  Duiriiu  Strmo ;  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he 
was  appointed  procurator  in  Spain.  He  was 
here  in  71,  when  hie  brother-in-law  died,  leav- 
ing his  son,  the  younger  Pliny,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  who,  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, was  obliged  to  intrust  the  care  of  bim  to 
Tirginius  Rums.  Pliny  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73,  when 
be  adopted  his  nephew.  He  bad  known  Ves- 
pasian in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  number  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends..  It  was  at  this  period  of  bis  Hie 
that  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Aufidius  Bassus,  in  thirty-one  books,  carrying 
the  narrative  down  to  his  own  times.  Of  his 
manner  of  life  at  this  period  an  interesting  ac- 
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count  has  been  preserved  by  his  nepht  w  (Epitt., 
Hi.,  5).  It  was  his  practice  to  begin  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  night  in  studying  by  can- 
dle-light, at  the  festival  of  the  Vulcanalia  (to- 
ward the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  after 
executing  such  commissions  as  he  might  be 
charged  with,  returned  home  and  devoted  the 
time  which  he  still  had  remaining  to  study. 
After  a  slender  meal,  he  would,  in  the  summer- 
time, lie  in  the  sunshine  while  some  one  read 
to  him,  be  himself  making  notes  and  extracts. 
He  never  read  any  thing  without  making  ex- 
tracts in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say  that  there 
was  no  book  so  bad  but  that  some  good  might 
be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a  cold 
bath,  and  after  a  slight  repast  sleep  a  very  lit- 
tle, and  then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of 
the  crena.  During  this  meal  some  book  was 
read  to,  and  commented  on  by  him.  At  table, 
as  might  be  supposed,  he  spent  but  a  short  time. 
Such  was  his  mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city.  When 
in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent  in 
the  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allot- 
ted to  study,  and  that  be  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits;  for  during  all  the  process  of 
scraping  and  rubbing  he  had  some  book  read  to 
him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  journey 
he  had  a  secretary  by  his  side  with  a  book  and 
tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  perse- 
vered in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumina 
of  notes  {electorum  commenlarii),  written  ex- 
tremely small  on  both  sides.  With  some  reason 
might  his  nephew  say  that,  when  compared  with 
Pliny,  those  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
literary  pursuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  spent 
them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep  and  idleness. 
From  the  materials  which  he  had  in  this  way 
collected  be  compiled  his  celebrated  Historia 
Naturalii,  which  he  published  about  77.  The  de- 
tails of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (Ep.,  vi.,  16).  He  per- 
ished in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
in  79,  being  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command  of 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  extraordinary  phaenom 
enon,  which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabiae,  where 
he  landed  and  perished.  The  only  work  of 
Pliny  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  bis  Hitto- 
Ha  NaturaUt.  By  Natural  History  the  ancients 
understood  more  than  modern  writers  would 
usually  include  in  the  subject.  It  embraced 
astronomy,  meteorology,  geography,  mineralo- 
gy, zoology,  botany — in  short,  every  thing  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  human  skill  or 
the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny,  bow- 
ever,  has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions 
(book  vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
(xxxv.-xxxvii.).  Minor  digressions  on  similar 
topics  are  also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  work,  the  arrangement  of  which  in  othei 
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respects  exhibits  but  little  scientific  discrimina- 
tion. It  comprises,  as  Pliny  says  in  the  pref- 
ace, twenty  thousand  matters  of  importance, 
drawn  from  about  two  thousand  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  thirty-seven  books,  the  first  of 
which  consists  of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus, 
followed  by  a  table  of  contents  of  the  other 
bocks.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  work 
was  not  the  result  of  the  undistracted  labor  of 
a  life,  but  written  in  the  hours  of  leisure  secured 
from  active  pursuits,  and  that,  too,  by  the  author 
of  other  extensive  works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  wonderful  monument  of  human  industry.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  Pliny,  with  his  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  accumulating  knowledge 
out  of  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
scientific  work  of  any  value.  He  was  not  even 
an  original  observer.  The  materials  which  he 
worked  up  into  bis  huge  encyclopedic  compila- 
tion were  almost  all  derived  at  second-hand, 
though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation  in  a  larger  number 
of  instances  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  bis  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed. 
His  lore  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt 
for  human  nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  intro- 
duce what  is  strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory arrangements  of  Providence.  His 
work  is  of  course  valuable  to  us  from  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  treated  of,  with  regard  to 
many  of  which  we  have  no  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. But  what  he  tells  us  is  often  unin- 
telligible, from  his  retailing  accounts  of  things 
with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives 
no  satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a 
writer  on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist. 
His  compilations  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of 
scientific  arrangement ;  and  frequently  it  can 
be  shown  that  be  does  not  give  the  true  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  translates, 
giving  not  uncommonly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  objects  spoken  of  by  his  Greek  authorities. 
The  best  editions  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
with  a  commentary,  are  by  Hardouin  (Paris, 
1686,  6  vols.  4to ;  second  edition  1733,  3  vols. 
fol.),  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris,  1829-1833,  20 
vols.),  with  a  French  translation  and  notes  by 
Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific  and  literary 
men  of  France.  The  most  valuable  critical 
edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig  (Lips., 
1831-1836,  6  vols.  12mo).— 2.  C.  Plinjos  Gm- 
cilios  Ssovirous,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Cecilius,  and  of 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was 
born  at  Comura  in  A.D.  61 ;  and  having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  His 
education  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his 
ancle,  his  mother,  and  his  tutor,  Virginius  Ru- 
ffes. From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to  letters. 
In  bis  fourteenth  year  he  wrote  a  Greek  trage- 
dy. He  studied  eloquence  under  Quintilian. 
His  acquirements  finally  gained  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age ,  and  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  historian, 
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had  the  same  honorable  distinction.  He  was 
also  aa  orator.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  begaa 
to  speak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  advocate  before  the  court  of  the 
Centumviri  and  before  the  Roman  senate.  He 
filled  numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a 
young  man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunes  rnili- 
tum,  and  was  there  a  bearer  of  the  stoic  Eu- 
phrates and  of  Artemidorus.  He  was  subse- 
quently quaestor  Cssaris,  pnetor  in  or  about  93, 
and  consul  100,  in  which  year  he  wrote  his 
Panegyricut,  which  is  addressed  to  Trajan.  la 
103  he  was  appointed  proprietor  of  the  province 
Pontics,  where  he  did  not  stay  quite  two  years. 
Among  his  other  functions  be  also  discharged 
that  of  curator  of  the  channel  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.'  He  was  twice  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Calpuraia,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Calpurnius  Fabatus,  and  an  accomplished  wom- 
an ;  she  was  considerably  younger  than  bet 
husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind  attentions 
to  him.  He  bad  no  children  by  either  wife 
born  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows, 
he  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving 
his  estates.  He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liber- 
ally. He  was  a  kind  master  to  his  slaves. 
His  body  .was  feeble,  and  his  health  not  good. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  extant  works  of  Pliny  are  his  Pinegyriau 
and  the  ten  books  of  his  Epittolit.  The  Ptou- 
gyricus  is  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  Trajan ;  it  is 
of  small  value  for  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  times. 
Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears  from 
the  first  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  be  may 
have  written  many  of  bis  letters  with  a  view 
to  publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing 
some  of  them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was 
in  his  mind.  However,  they  form  a  very  agree- 
able collection,  and  make  us  acquainted  with 
many  interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  letters  from 
Pliny  to  Trajan  and  the  emperor's  replies  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection :  they 
form  the  whole  of  the  tenth  book.  The  letter 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  (x.,  97),  and 
the  emperor's  answer  (x ,  98),  have  furnished 
matter  for  much  remark.  The  fact  of  apersoa 
admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian  was  suffi- 
cient for  his  condemnation ;  and  the  punish- 
ment appears  to  have  been  death.  The  Chris- 
tians, on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  God  (quan  Deo) ;  their  oath  (what- 
ever Pliny  may  mean  by  taertmetitum)  was  not 
to  bind  them  to  any  crime,  bat  to  avoid  theft 
robbery,  adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of 
a  deposit.  Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said 
to  be  deaconesses  (minUtra),  were  put  to  the 
torture  by  Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavorable  to  the 
Christians  could  be  got  oat  of  them  :  the  gov- 
ernor could  detect  nothing  except  a  perverse 
and  extravagant  superstition  (superstitioiumfrm- 
wan  el  immodieam).  Hereupon  he  asked  the 
emperor's  advice,  for  the  contagion  of  the  su 
perstition  was  spreading ;  yet  he  thought  tha 
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it  might  b<  stopped.  The  emperor,  in  his  reply, 
approves  of  the  governor's  conduct,  as  explain- 
ed in  his  letter,  and  observes  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  supposed  to  be 
Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if  they  are 
accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they  are  to 
be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  pray- 
ers to  the  heathen  gods  (diis  nostril),  however 
suspected  he  may  have  been,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused in  respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of 
accusation  (libtlli),  without  the  name  of  the  in- 
formant or  accuser,  were  not  to  be  received,  as 
they  had  been :  it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  ex- 
ample, and  unsuited  to  the  age.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  Epitlola  and  Pancgyricut  is 
by  Schtefer,  Lips.,  1805.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Epittola  are  by  Cortius  and  Longolius,  Am- 
sterdam, 1734,  and  by  Gierig,  Lips.,  1800. 

Puhtbinb  ( UXtvdivTj),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Sinus  Plinthinetbs 
(OXiv0ivvnK  KoXnoc),  was  the  westernmost  city 
of  Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on 
the  frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a  little  north 
of  Taposiris  (now  Abmuir). 

PLi»TAKCBva(UAeCarapxoc).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  killed  at  Thermopylae  B.C.  480.  He  reign- 
ed from  480  to  458,  but,  being  a  mere  child  at  the 
time  of  bis  father's  death,  the  regency  was  as- 
sumed by  his  cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  continued  to  administer  affairs  in 
the  name  of  the  young  king  till  his  own  death, 
about  467 —  [3.  Son  of  Antipater,  brother  of 
Cassander,  the  Macedonian  king.] 

PusTBiNcs  (XlXtiodivfK),  son  of  Atreos,  and 
husband  of  Aerope  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
and  Anaxibia ;  but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the 
children  of  Atreus.     Yid.  Agamemnon,  Atkkus. 

PlistU  (nowPru<ia),a  village  in  Samnium,  in 
the  valley  between  Mount  Tifata  and  Taburnus. 

Plistoanax  or  Plistonax  (MXttaroavai ,  IIAct- 
orO»a(),  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plates,  B.C. 
479.  On  the  death  of  Plistarcbns  in  458,  with- 
out issue,  Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
being  yet  a  minor.  He  reigned  from -458  to 
408.  In  445  he  invaded  Attica,  but  the  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  his  army  from  the  enemy's 
territory  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  bribed  by  Pericles.  He  was  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his  country. 
He  remained  nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  np 
his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  on 
Hount  Lyceus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his 
bouse  within  the  sacred  preoincts,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  Daring  this 
period  his  son  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  The  Spartans  at  length  recalled  bim 
in  4S6,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  But  he  was  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  Pythian  priestess  to  induce 
her  to  interpose  for  him,  and  his  alleged  impiety 
in  this  matter  was  continually  assigned  by  his 
enemies  as  the  cause  of  all  Sparta's  misfortunes 
in  the  war,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  bring  about  peace  with 
Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pausanias. 


PLOTINTJS. 

PlIstus  (ttXeiarot :  now  Xtropolamo),  a  small 
river  in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, flows  past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  tbe 
small  stream  Castalia,  and  falls  into  tbe  Oris- 
sa;an  Gulf  near  Cirrha. 

Plotixa,  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She 
died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honored  hei 
memory  by  mourning  for  her  nine  days,  by  build- 
ing a  temple  in  ber  honor,  and  by  composing 
hymns  in  her  praise. 

PlotivSpolis  {Tttoriv6iroi.ic),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  road  frotr  Trajanopolis  to  Ha- 
drianopolis,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Plotina. 

PlotInds  (rtturtvof),  the  originator  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  about  A.D.  203.  The  details  of  his  life 
have  been  preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry 
in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
From  him  we  learn  that  Plotinus  began  to  study 
philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  re- 
mained eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of 
Ammonius  Saccas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  he 
joined  tbe  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Gordian 
(242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  tbe  death  of  Gordian  he 
fled  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244). 
For  tbe  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  gave  only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends  • 
but  he  was  at  length  induced  in  254  to  commii 
his  instructions  to  writing.  In  this  manner 
when,  ten  years  later  (264),  Porphyry  came  to 
Rome  and  joined  himself  to  Plotinus,  twenty- 
one  books  of  very  various  contents  had  been 
already  composed  by  him.  During  the  six  years 
that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the 
latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  twenty-three  books  on  tbe  subjects 
which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to 
which  nine  books  were  afterward  added.  Of 
the  fifty-four  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  re- 
marks that  the  first  twenty-one  books  were  of 
a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured 
powers  of  tbe  author,  and  that  the  other  nine, 
especially  the  four  last,  were  evidently  writ- 
ten with  diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of 
these  fifty-four  books  was  committed  by  Ploti- 
nus himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus 
never  read  them  through  a  second  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  corrections  ;  intent  simply 
upon  the  matter,  he  was  alike  careless  of  orthog- 
raphy, of  tbe  division  of  the  syllables,  and  tbe 
clearness  of  bis  hand-writing.  The  fifty-four 
books  were  divided  by  Porphyry  into  six  En- 
neadt,  or  sets  of  nine  books.  Plotinus  was  elo- 
quent in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said 
to  be  very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate 
word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy  on  the  whole. 
Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  in- 
creased when  discoursing;  his  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered  with 
small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  re- 
stricted to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He  was 
regarded  with  admiration  and  respect  not  only 
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by  men  of  science  like  tbe  philosopbeis  Ame- 
lias, Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eusto- 
cbius,  and  Zethus  the  Arab,  but  even  by  sena- 
tors and  other  statesmen.  He  enjoyed  tbe  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  tbe 
rebuilding  of  two  destroyed  towns  in  Campania, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  according 
to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died  at  Puteoli  in 
862.  Tbe  philosophical  system  of  Plotinus  is 
founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with  the  addition 
of  various  tenets  drawn  from  tbe  Oriental  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to 
avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  tbe  Oriental 
origin  of  his  tenets  ;  he  endeavors  to  find  tbem 
all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of 
the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism  which  is 
found  in  IamUicbus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school  The  best  edition  of  the 
Enneads  of  Plotinus  is  by  Creuzer,  Oxonii,  1836, 
3  vols.  4to. 

PlotIus,  whose  full  name  was  Makius  Plo- 
tids  S ace « Dot,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  au- 
thor of  De  Metrit  Liber,  probably  lived  in  tbe 
fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  published  by  Putschius  in  tbe  Gram- 
matica  Latin*  Auctoret,  Hannov.,  1605,  and  by 
Gaisford  in  tbe  Scriptoret  Lalini  Ret  Mttrica, 
Oxon.,  1837. 

[Pumas  Gallvs,  of  Lugdunum,  the  first  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language. 
He  met  with  great  success,  and  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  auditors,  among  whom  was  Cicero.] 

[Plotivs  Tooca.     rid.  Tooca.] 

Plotabohos  (IIAovrapjor).  1.  Tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in 
B.C.  364  against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis. 
The  Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Pho- 
cion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ;  but 
Pbocioo,  having  suspected  Plutarchus  of  treach- 
ery, expelled  him  from  Eretria.— 2.  Tbe  biog- 
rapher and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Chaaronea 
in  Bteotia.  Tbe  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
but  we  leant  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was 
studying  philosophy  under  Ammonius  at .  tbe 
time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress 
through  Greece,  in  A.D.  66 ;  from  which  we 
may  assume  that  be  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  be  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in 
Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  com- 
missions, and  ia  giving  lectures  on  philosophy ; 
and  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  tbe 
statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch  was  tbe  pre- 
ceptor of  Trajan  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch 
spent  tbe  later  years  of  bis  life  at  Chaeronea, 
where  be  discharged  various  magisterial  offices, 
and  held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortal- 
ized Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  (Bioi 
HapaXXqXot)  of  forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Tbe  forty-six  Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ;  each 
pair  contains  the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman, 
and  is  followed  by  a  comparison  of  tbe  two  men : 
io  a  few  pairs  the  compar  son  is  omitted  or  lost. 
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Rd  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  Lire* 

and  the  Parallel  as  making  one  book  (BttAioy). 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  tbe  following :  1.  The- 
seus and  Romulus ;  2.  Lycurgua  and  Noma ;  3. 
Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ;  4.  Themistodes 
and  Camillas ;  6.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxt- 
mus  ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanas  ;  7.  Timo- 
leon  and  JSmilius  Paalus ;  8.  Pelopidas  and 
Marcellus;  B.  Aristides  and  Cato  tbe  Elder; 
10.  Philopaemen  and  Flamininua  ;  11.  Pyrrbas 
andMarius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla;  13.  Crowe 
and  LucuUus ;  14.  Nicias  and  Crassus ;  15.  Ea- 
menes  and  Sertorius ;  16.  Agesilaos  and  Pom- 
peius ;  17.  Alexander  and  Cajsar ;  18.  Pboeioa 
and  Cato  the  younger;  10.  Agis  and  Cleome- 
nesv  and  Tiberius  and  Cams  Graccbi ;  20.  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero;  21.  Demetrius  Pobar- 
cetes  and  M.  Antonius  ;  22.  Dion  and  M.  Ju- 
nius Brutus.  There  are  also  the  Lives  of  A*- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  and  Otho, 
which  are  placed  in  tbe  editions  after  the  forty- 
six  lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modern  tines  as 
Plutarch's  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity is,  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the 
business  of  a  biographer:  his  biography  is  true 
portraiture.  Other  biography  is  often  a  duB, 
tedious  enumeration  of  facts  in  the  order  of 
time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  op  of  charactei 
at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  nei- 
ther impertinent  nor  trifling ;  his  sound  goad 
sense  is  always  there ;  his  honest  purpose  it 
transparent ;  bis  love  of  humanity  warms  the 
whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  by  plod- 
ding collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the 
book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare, 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by 
Siotenia,  Lips.,  1889-1846,  4  vols.  8ro.  Plu- 
tarch's other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number, 
are  placed  under  the  general  title  of  Mermha,  or 
Ethical  works,  though  some  of  tbem  are  of  a 
historical  and  anecdotical  character,  such  ss  the 
essay  on  tbe  malignity  (cacojAeia)  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refuta- 
tion, and  his  Apophlhegmata,  many  of  which 
are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these  essay*  are 
generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  historical 
works :  among  tbem  also  are  bis  Roman  Ques- 
tions or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  Bat  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are  wax.  by 
him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worn 
reading.  The  best  of  tbe  essays  included  amosg 
tbe  Moralia  are  of  a  different  stamp.  There  is 
no  philosophical  system  m  these  essays  :  pro 
speculation  was  not  Plutarch's  province.  Vm 
best  writings  are  practical,  and  their  merits  eon 
sist  in  the  soundness  of  bis  views  on  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  human  life,  and  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper.  His  "  Marriage  Precepts*" 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  ana  of  his  hap- 
piest expression.  He  rightly  appreciated  the 
importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  gives 
much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  np  of  chil- 
dren. The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  fay 
Wyttenbach :  it  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.,  1795-1800)  and  two  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.,  1810-1821),  f.4to,  or  14  vote.,  text  and 
notes,  8vo,  with  a  copious  index  Gratcitstis, 
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2  vols  8to,  Own.,  1830.]  The  best  editions 
of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske, 
Lips.,  1774-1788, 13  toIs.  8vo,  and  by  Hutten, 
1791-1806,  14  vols.  8vo.— 3.  Tbe  younger,  was 
a  son  of  the  last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  several  of  the  works 
which  pass  usually  for  his  father's,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
Apophthegmata. — 4.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Nes- 
torius,  presided  with  distinction  over  tbe  Neo- 
Platonic  school  at  Athens  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  surnamed  the  Great. 
He  numbered  among  his  disciples  Syrianns  of 
Alexandrea,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
school,  and  Proclus  of  Lyoia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries, which  are  lost,  on  the  "Timeus" 
of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise  "On  the 
Soul."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  A.D. 
430. 

PlSto  or  Pldtom  (TDlovtuv),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  and  afterward  used  as  the  real 
name  of  the  god.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  oc- 
curs in  Euripides.  An  account  of  the  god  is 
given  under  limns. 

Plotos  (rUoOror),  sometimes  called  Pluton, 
toe  personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a 
son  of  Iasion  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  Vid.  Iasioh. 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have  deprived  him  of 
sight,  that  he  might  not  bestow  his  favors  on 
righteous  men  exclusively,  but  that  he  might 
distribute  his  gifts  blindly,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  merit.  At  Thebes  there  was  a  statue 
of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one  of  Irene  or 
Peace,  and  at  Thesphe  one  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
Ergane,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  tbe  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a 
boy  with  a  Cornucopia. 

PluvulIa  (HAowrdXa,  Ptol. :  now  probably 
Ftrro),  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called 
Foktonata. 

PldvIos,  «.  e.,  the  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long-protracted  droughts. 

PnttaoSbas  (TlvvTayopaf).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  as- 
sassinated along  with  his  father,  B.C.  874. — 
3.  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  suc- 
ceeded Nicocles,  though  we  have  no  account  of 
his  accession,  or  his  relation  to  the  previous 
monarchs.  He  submitted  to  Alexander  in  333, 
and  served  with  a  fleet  under  that  monarch  at 
the  siege  of  Tyre. 

PooalikIos  (noiafalptot).  1.  Son  of  A'scula- 
pios  and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Ma- 
chaon,  along  with  whom  he  led  tbe  Thessalians 
of  Tricca  against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  broth- 
er, skilled  in  the  medical  art.  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  tbe  coast 
of  Syros  in  Caria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set- 
tled. He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  on  Mount 
Dria. — [3.  A  companion  of  iEneas,  slain  by  Al- 
so* in  Italy.] 

Podakcss  (lioiapKTK).  1.  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  Vid.  Pbiamus.— 3.  Son  of  Iphiclos 
and  grandson  of  Pbylacns,  was  a  younger  broth- 
er of  Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of 
Phylace  against  Troy. 

Podakob.     Vid.  HittrtiM. 

rPooB*  (IIwSw),  son  of  Eetion  a  Trojan  war- 


rior and  friend  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  a  javeh'nJ 
blow  from  Menelaus  in  the  fight  over  the  corpse 
of  Patroclus.] 

Posas  (Rolac),  son  of  Phylacus  or  Thauma- 
cns,  husband  of  Methone,  and  the  father  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  who  is  hence  called  Paanliado,  Paan- 
tint  hem,  Paantia  prole*,  and  Paante  satun 
Posas  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
is  said  to  have  killed  with  an  arrow  Talaos  in 
Crete.  Posas  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Her- 
cules burned  himself,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
hero  with  his  trrows.     Vid.  Hbiculbs,  Philoo- 

TBTBS. 

[Posbbssa  (Roif/toea).  1.  A  city  in  Eastern 
Messenia,  on  the  Nedon,  with  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  Nedosia. — 3.  (Ruins  still  called 
al  Uoijiaaai),  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Ceos  (the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Carthea), 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and 
in  the  vioinity  another  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Ne- 
dusia,  which  Nestor  was  believed  to  have  built 
on  his  return  from  Troy.] 

Pcbhandek  (TlolfiavipcK;),  son  of  Cheresilaus 
and  Stratonioe,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  iEolus  or  iEsopus,  by  whom  he  be 
came  the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leucippus. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Ta- 
nagra in  Bceotia,  which  was  hence  called  Per- 
mandria.  When  Poemander  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  own  son,  he  was  purified  by  Elephe- 
nor. 

Pcemaxends  (Xloi/iavtivdc ;  ethnic,  the  same : 
now  probably  Maniyat),  a  fortified  place  in  Mys- 
ia,  south  of  Cysicus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of.Esculapius. 

Pcena  (iloivri),  a  personification  of  retaliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  some- 
tisaes  in  the  plural.  The  Poena;  belonged  to  tho 
train  of  Dice?  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

[Poem.  1.  Vid.  Pbosnioia.Caktraoo. — 8.  Pa- 
in, Bastuli,  a  people  of  Hispania  Bstica,  con- 
sisting of  Phoenician  settlers  blended  with  tbe 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land.] 

PcbtovTo.     Vid.  Petovio. 

Pdooif  (lluyav,)  the  harbor  of  Trcezen  in  Ar- 
golis. 

Pola  (now  Pola),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria, 
situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  near  the 
Promontory  Polaticdm  (now  Punta  di  Prom**- 
toria),  which  was  the  most  southerly  point  in 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Pola  was 
founded  by  the  Colohians,  who  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  the  surname  Pietas  Julia,  and 
became  an  important  commercial  town,  being 
united  by  good  roads  with  Aquileia  and  tbe  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Illyria.  Its  importance  in  an 
tiquity  is  attested  by  its  magnificent  ruins,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphithea 
tre,  of  a  triumphal  arch  (Porta  aurea),  erected 
to  L.  Sergius  by  his  wife  Salvia  Postnma,  and 
of  several  temples. 

PSlkmom  (UoXi/iai)).  1.  I.  King  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the 
orator  of  Laodicea.  As  a  reward  for  tbe  serv- 
ices rendered  by  his  father  as  well  as  himself, 
he  was  appointed  by  Antony  in  B.C..  39  to  the 
government  of  Cilicia,  and  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained in  exchange  tbe  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He 
accompanied  Antony  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  in  86.    After  the  battle  of  Actium 
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he  was  able  to  make  his  peace  with  Octavianos, 
who  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  About  the 
year  10  he  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa  with  the 
charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  of 
which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering  the 
country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  and 
prosperous ;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far 
as  the  River  Tanala  ;  but  having  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  As- 
purgians,  he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  sec- 
ond wife  Pythodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  he  left  two  sons,  Polemon  II ,  and  Zenon, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  one  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. — 2.  II.  Son 
ot  tbe  preceding  and  of  Pythodoris,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus  by 
Caligula  in  A.D.  39.  Bosporus  was  afterward 
taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  assigned  it  to 
Mithradates,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  63,  Polemon  was 
induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province. — 3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Pbilostratus,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into 
the  school  ofXenocrates,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the 
discourse,  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temper- 
ance, that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained 
an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  frequent  tbe  school,  of  which,  on  the 
death  ofXenocrates,  be  became  tbe  head,  B.C. 
315.  He  died  in  273,  at  a  great  age.  He  es- 
teemed tbe  object  of  philosophy  to  he,  to  exer- 
cise men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic 
speculation.  He  placed  the  rummum  bonum  in 
living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. — 4.  Of 
Athens  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Il- 
ium, or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  an  eminent  geographer,  surnamed  Periege- 
let  (<5  iccpitiyi)TiK),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Panotitis.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through 
Greece  to  collect  materials  for  his  geographical 
works,  in  the  course  of  which  be  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  offer- 
ings and  on  columns.  As  the  collector  of  these 
inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contribu- 
tors to  the  Greek  Anthology.  Athensus  and 
other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
*rom  bis  works.  ■  They  were  chiefly  descrip- 
tions of  different  parts  of  Greece :  some  were 
>n  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places, 
and  several  are  controversial,  among  which  is 
one  against  Eratosthenes.  [The  fragments  of 
Polemon  have  been  published  by  Preller  in  tbe 
work  entitled  PoUmonu  Pericgcta  Fragmenta, 
collegtt,  digatit,  noli*  auxit  L.  Preller,  Lips., 
1838.] — 6.  AirroNiua,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  two  former  emperors.  He  was  born 
of  a  consular  family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the 
greater  pert  of  his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most 
celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his 
imitators  in  subsequent  times  was  Gregory  Na- 
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zianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  imposing 
rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  waa 
haughty  and  reserved.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout  that 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  he 
had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor* 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger  at  tbe  age 
of  sixty-five.  The  only  extant  work  of  Pole- 
mon is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynregtrus  and 
Callimachus,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their 
fathers.  These  orations  are  edited  by  Orelli, 
Lips.,  1819. — 6.  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  still  extant. 
He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Origen, 
and  from  his  style  he  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time.  His 
work  consists  of  two  books ;  in  the  first,  which 
contains  twenty-three  chapters,  after  proving 
the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the 
general  principles  of  the  science ;  in  the  second 
book,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  chapters, 
he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he  bad  before 
laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words  tbe 
characters  of  the  courageous  man,  tbe  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  &c. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franz  in  his  "  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomonia!  Veteres,"  Altenburg, 
1780. 

PdLEMdtfTuM  (UoXe/t6viov :  Tlo?jfiuvw(,  and 
Uo^f/tuviev!  :  now  Poleman),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Pole- 
mon (probably  the  second)  on  the  site  of  the 
older  city  of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  River 
Sidenus  (now  Poleman  Choi),  and  at  tbe  bottom 
of  a  deep  golf,  with  a  good  harbor.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising 
the  central  part  of  Pontus,  east  of  the  Iris,  which 
was  hence  called  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

PdLhs  (IXoXuif X  >•  «•.  "  the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  worshipped  as  tbe 
protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis. 

Polichni  (TloMxvv,  Dor.  TloXixva  :  UoXtxvl- 
■nit), a  town.  1.  In  the  northwest  of  Messenia, 
west  of  Andania. — 2.  In  the  northeast  of  Laco- 
nia. — 3.  In  Chios — 4.  In  Crete,  whose  territo- 
ry bordered  on  that  of  Cydonia — 6.  In  Mysia, 
in  the  district  Troas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
yEsepus,  near  its  source. 

PolIeos  (HoXtcif ),  "the  protector  of  the  city,  ** 
a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  under  which  he 
had  an  altar  on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

PoLIORCETIS,  DeHETRIoS.        Vid.  DllTETRIIia. 

Polis  (IToXif),  a  village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

[Polisma  hloXio/ia),  a  small  town  of  the  Mys- 
ian  district  Troas,  on  tbe  SimoTs,  already  in 
Strabo's  time  in  ruins.] 

PolItcs  (Ilo/Unw).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, and  father  of  Priam  tbe  younger,  was  a  val- 
iant warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrnus. — [2.  On« 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  by  Circe 
into  swine ;  later  legends  made  him  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe 
coast  of  Brottium,  near  Temesa,  for  having  vio- 
lated a  maiden  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  :  in  re- 
venge, bis  spirit  is  said  to  bave  pursued  tbem 
until  they  erected  a  temple  to  his  honor,  where 
a  maiden  was  yearly  sacrificed  to  him,  until  Ed 
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thy  mon  freed  them  by  having  vanquished  the  evil 
spirit.] 

Politoiium,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancus  Marcius. 

Polidchds  {UoXiovxof),  t. «.,  "  protecting:  the 
city,"  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  as  Minerva  (Athena)  Chalcioecus  at  Spar- 
ta, and  of  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens. 

Pou-a,  AkoihtIbU,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lu- 
can. 

PollejttU  (Pollentinus).  1.  (Now  Poltnza), 
a  town  of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sturia  and  the  Tanarus,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  municipium..  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Stili- 
cho  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  under  Ala- 
ric. — 2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  probably  identical 
with  Urbs  Salvia. — 3.  (Now  PoUenxa),  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  northeastern  point  of  the  Balearis 
Major. 

Pollio,  Amnios,  was  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
jutat)  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subse- 
quently one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy 
against  that  emperor  in  A.D.  63,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence banished.  ~ 

Poixlo,  C.  AsTwIos,  a  distinguished  orator, 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
was  born  at  Rome  in  B.C.  76,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar, 
aojLjn  49  he  accompanied  Curio  to  Africa.  Aft- 
erVe  defeat  and  death  of  Curio  he  crossed  over 
to  Greece,  and  fought  at  Cesar's  side  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He  also  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Pompeian 
party  in/Urica  (46)  and  Spain  (45).  He  return- 
ed with  Caesar  to  Rome,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward sent  back  to  Spain,  with  the  command  of 
the  Further  Province,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Sextus  Pompey.  He  was  in  his 
province  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  (44).  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Antony  and  the 
senate ;  but  when  Antony  was  joined  by  Lepi- 
tlus  and  Octavianus  in  43,  Pollio  espoused  their 
cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in  Gaul  to  fol- 
low his  example.  In  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received  the 
Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and 
he  had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling 
the  veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of  the 
poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom 
be  took  under  bis  protection  from  his  love  of 
literature.  In  40  Pollio  took  an  active  part  in 
effecting  the  reconciliation  between  Octavianus 
and  Antony  at  Brundisium.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  consul ;  and  it  was  during  his  consul- 
ship that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fourth  Ec- 
logue. In  39  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and  sent 
Pollio  with  a  part  of  bis  army  against  the  Par- 
thini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Sa- 
lons, and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of 
October  in  this  year.  He  gave  his  son  Asin- 
ius  Gallus  the  agnomen  of  Saloninus  after  the 
town  which  he  had  taken.    It  was  during  bis 
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Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him 
the  eighth  Eclogue.  From  this  time  Pollio 
withdrew  altogether  from  political  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  He 
still  continued,  however,  to  exercise  his  orator- 
ical powers,  and  maintained  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  by  his  speeches  both  in  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  He  died  a.t  his  Tus- 
culan  villa,  A.D.  4,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  preserving  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties.  Pollio  de- 
serves a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  works  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron 
of  Virgil,  Horace  (vid.  Cam.,  ii.,  1),  and  other 
great  poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic library  at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended 
the  money  he  had  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  cam- 
paign. None  of  Pollio's  own  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  they  possessed  sufficient  merit 
to  lead  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to 
class  bis  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Sallust  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  historian.  It 
was,  however,  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus  describes  him 
in  his  youth  (Carm.,  xii.,  9)  as  "  leporum  diser- 
tus  puer  et  facetiarum,"  and  Horace  speaks  of 
him  in  the  full  maturity  of  bis  powers  {Carm., 
ii.,  1,  13)  as  "  Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis  et 
consulenti,  Pollio,  curie ;"  and  we  have  also 
the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas,  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  bis  oratorical  pow- 
ers. Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars 
in  seventeen  books.  It  commenced  with  the 
consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  B.C.  60, 
in  which  year  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed, 
and  appears  to  have  come  down  to  the  time 
when  Augustus  obtained  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  poet  Pollio 
was  best  known  for  his  tragedies,  which  aro 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any  great 
merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (Eel.,  Hi., 
86),  "  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina,"  prob- 
ably refer  to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely, 
such  as  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
but  contained  subjects  entirely  new,  taken  from 
Roman  story.  Pollio  also  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this 
capacity  for  the  severe  judgment  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  bis  great  contemporaries.  Thus  he 
pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of  Csesai 
for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and  found 
fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use  of 
antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Palavinity  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the 
life  of  Livy  (p.  444,  b).  Pollio  bad  a  son,  C 
Asinius  Gallus  Saloninus.  Vid.  p.  320.  Asin- 
ius  Gallus  married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
namely :  1.  Asinius  Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gal- 
lus. 3.  Asinius  Pollio,  consul  A.D.  23. '  4.  Asin 
ius  Agrippa,  consul  A.D.  29.  6.  Asinius  Celer 
[PollIo,  TssBCLLiua.  Vid.  Trebellius.] 
PollIo,  Violas,  a  Roman  eques  and  a  friend 
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el  Augustus,  was  by  birth  a  freedman,  and  ha* 
obtained  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his 
riches  and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
t'rcd  bis  lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  when- 
ever a  slave  displeased  him,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  was  forthwith  tbiown  into  the  pond  as 
fond  for  the  fish.  On  oue  occasion  Augustus 
was  supping  with  him,  when  a  slave  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  a  crystal  goblet,  and  bis 
master  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet  of  Au- 
gustus, praying  for  mercy ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  be  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord, 
and  commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal  goblets  to 
be  broken  and  the  fishvpond  to  be  filled  up.  Pol- 
lio died  B.C.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  prop- 
erty to  Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio  who  built 
the  celebrated  villa  of  Pauailypum  near  Naples. 

[Pollosca,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium ;  accord- 
ing to  Nibby,  the  modern  Ctual  della  MandrU, 
with  ruins  of  old  fortifications.] 

Pollux  or  Polydbdois.     Vid.  Dioscubi. 

Pollux,  JulIus  ('Ioii/Uof  RotodeiioK).  1.  Of 
Naucratia  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens 
under  the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterward  opened 
a  private  school  in  the  city,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later 
time  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  reign  of  Commodus  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  We  may  therefore  assign  A.D. 
183  as  the  year  in  which  be  flourished.  He 
seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  char- 
acter of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in 
his  'Pr/ropav  6i6aoKaXo(.  Pollux  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Onomatticon.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  each  of  which 
contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Ctuar  Com- 
modus :  it  was  therefore  published  before  A.D. 
177,  since  Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that 
year.  Each  book  forms  a  separate  treatise  by 
itself,  containing  the  most  important  words  re- 
lating to  certain  subjects,  with  short  explana- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  the  words.  The  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  not  adopted,  but  the 
words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treat- 
ed of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemsterhoia,  Amsterdam,  1706 ; 
by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1884 ;  and  by  Imm.  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1846. — 8.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  au- 
thor of  a  Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  'laropla  fvautfj.  Like  most  other  By- 
zantine histories,  it  is  a  universal  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  two 
manuscripts  from  which  this  work  is  published 
end  with  the  reign  of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  man- 
uscript is  said  to  come  down  as  low  as  the  death 
of  Romanus,  A.D.  968.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Hardt,  Munich,  1793. 

Polos  (IIoAof).  1.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Oorgias,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He 
is  introduced  by  Plato  as  an  iiterlocutor  in  the 
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Oorgias.— 3.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  soc 
of  Chariclea  of  Sunium,  and  a  disciple  of  Archi- 
as  of  Thurii.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  act- 
ed in  eight  tragedies  on  four  successive  days. 

PoLViBoos  (tloXiaiyot :  now  Polybot  or  An- 
Hmelot),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  .£gean 
Sea,  near  Meloa. 

Polyjikds  (floXvotvof).  1.  Of  Laropsacus  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus,  adopt- 
ed the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and, 
although  be  had  previously  acquired  great  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician,  be  now  maintained 
with  Epicurus  the  worthlessness  of  geometry. 
— 3.  Of  Sardis,  a  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  ol 
Julius  Cesar.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  full  name 
■was  Julius  Poly  emu. — 3.  The  Macedonian,  the 
author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in  war  (Erpa- 
njyifuiTa),  which  is  still  extant,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we 
leam  from  Polyeenus  himself  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  plead  causes  before  the  emperor. 
He  dedicated  his  work  to  M.  Aurelins  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  war, 
about  A.D.  163,  at  which  time,  he  says,  he  was 
too  old  to  accompany  them  in  their  campaigns. 
This  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  strata- 
gems of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  generals, 
the  seventh  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans  and  Ulaftn- 
ous  women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  sixth  md 
seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  bund- 
red  stratagems  which  Polysnus  described,  only 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  add  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  ar- 
tificial rhetoric  of  the  age.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  antiquity  ;  but  its  value 
as  a  historical  authority  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  little  judgment  which  the  author 
evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the. 
sources  from  which  he  took  his  statements.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Maasvicius,  Leyden,  1690 ; 
by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1788 ;  and  by  Coray,  Paris, 
1809. 

PoltbIos  (TloMStof).  1.  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  B.C.  304.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  Polybiua  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  his  father's  instruction 
in  political  knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He 
must  also  have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his 
intercourse  with  Philopcemen,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  and  on  whose  death  in  182  Po- 
lybius  carried  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
deposited.  In  the  following  year  Poljrhius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but 
he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the  intention  of 
sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  From 
this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  pub 
lie  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  obtaine* 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  Aftet 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the  Romar 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  into  the  souUi 
of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  ol 
Callicrates,  that  one  thousand  Achaeans  shouH 
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to  carrier  *i  Rone,  to  answer  the  charge  of 
aot  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus. This  number  included  all  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  among  them 
was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.C. 
167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their  trial, 
they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  ^Emilias  Pau- 
lus,  or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two 
young  men  now  obtained  permission  from  the 

Snetor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the 
onse  of  their  father  Pauhis.  Scipio  was  tben 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and 
received  much  advantage  from  bis  experience 
and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  band, 
besides  finding  a  liberal  patron  and  protector  in 
Scipio,  was  able  by  bis  means  to  obtain  access 
to  public  documents,  and  to  accumulate  mate- 
rials for  his  great  historical  work.  After  re- 
maining in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviv- 
ing Achssan  exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  revisit  their  native  land.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Greece.  He 
joined  Scipio  in  his  campaign  against  Carthage, 
and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  that  city 
in  146.  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to 
Greece,  where  the  Achcans  were  waging  a  mad 
and  hopeless  war  against  the  Romans.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  Arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them. 
Hi*  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknowledged 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them,  and 
statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopo- 
lis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  the  great  histor- 
ical work  for  which  he  bad  long  been  collect- 
ing materials.  At  what  period  of  his  life  he 
made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  bo  had 
to  describe  in  bis  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.,  60)  that  be  under- 
took long  and  dangerous  journeys  into  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  re- 
specting those  parts.  Some  of  these  countries 
be  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio,  who  af- 
forded him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of 
bis  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accom- 
panied Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present 
at  the  fall  of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  (ad 
Fam.,  v.,  13)  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Numantine  war.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  fell  from  his 
horse,  about  133.  The  history  of  Polybius  con- 
sisted of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  230,  where 
the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at  146, 
in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  afterward  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the 
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second  Punic  war,  and  the  Social  war  in  Greece, 
and  ending  with  the  conquest  of  Perseus  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  168. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  work, 
and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Ro- 
mans bad  in  this  brief  period  of  fifty-three  years 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a 
survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  first  two  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the 
work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  dominion 
was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans.  The  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  former  part,  comprised  the  period  from 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168  to  the  fall  of 
Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
thirty-ninth  book ;  and  tbe  fortieth  book  proba- 
bly contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
whole  work.  Tbe  history  of  Polybius  is  one 
of  tbe  most  valuable  works  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  antiquity.  He  bad  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  tbe  knowledge  which  a  historian  must 
possess ;  and  his  preparatory  studies  were  car- 
ried on  with  tbe  greatest  energy  and  persever- 
ance. Thus  he  not  only  collected  with  accu- 
racy and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that  he 
intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the 
history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  made 
distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  countries  that  be  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth, 
and,  from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  life,  be  was  able  to  judge  of  the 
motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  his- 
tory in  a  way  that  no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician 
could  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  his  work,  and  the  one  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  histories  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  iidtciic  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  otheT  historians,  write  to  afford 
amusement  to  bis  readers ;  his  object  was  to 
teach  by  tbe  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work  a 
Pragmatda  (npay/iarela),  and  not  a  Hittory  (la- 
Totia).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  hie 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  be- 
came in  his  view  of  secondary  importance ; 
they  formed  only  tbe  text  of  the  political  and 
moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  of 
the  historian  to  deliver.  Excellent,  however, 
as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art ; 
their  frequent  occurrence  interrupts  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes 
which  are  described.  Moreover,  be  frequently 
inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactio  tendency.  Thus  w« 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  Roman  constitution , 
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and  the  thirty- fourth  book  seems  to  have  been 
exclusively  a  treatise  on  geography.  The  style 
of  Polybius  bears  the  impress  of  his  mind  ;  and 
as  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was  the  great 
object  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to 
please  his  readers  by  the  choice  of  his  phrases 
or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  con-' 
demnation  of  his  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  baa  perished,  we  pos- 
sess the  first  five  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest 
we  have  only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  of  considerable  length, 
such  as  the  account  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  four  distinct  col- 
lections of  extracts  from  the  lost  books.  The 
first  collection,  discovered  soon  after  the  revival 
of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  from  Corfu,  con- 
tained tbe  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  eleven.  In  1689  Ursi- 
nus  published  at  Antwerp  a  second  collection 
of  Extracts,  entitled  Exeerpta  it  Legationibu; 
which  were  made  in  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  by  order  of  Constantinns  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  In  1684,,  Valesius  published  a 
third  collection  of  extracts  from  Polybius,  also 
taken  from  the  Exeerpta  of  Constantinus,  en- 
titled Exeerpta  it  Virtutibut  et  Vitiit.  The 
fourth  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1837  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered 
in  tbe  Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of 
the  Exeerpta  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
entitled  Exeerpta  it  Sententiit.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polybius  with  a  commentary  is  by 
Schweigheuser,  Lips.,  1789-1796,  8  vols.  8vo. 
The  best  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  by  Bekker 
(Berol.,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo),  who  has  added  the 
Vatican  fragments.  Livy  did  not  use  Polybius 
till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but  from 
that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely.  Cicero 
likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybius  in  tbe  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution 
in  his  De  RepuUiea.  The  history  of  Polybius 
was  continued  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo.  Vii. 
Posioomus,  Stsabo.  Besides  tbe  great  his- 
torical work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  Philopanun,  in 
three  books.  3.  A  treatise  on  Tactic*.  4.  A 
History  of  the  NumatUine  War. — 2.  A  freedman 
of  tbe  Emperor  Augustus,  read  in  tbe  senate 
the  will  of  the  emperor  after  his  decease.— 3.  A 
favorite  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  tbe  companion  of  the  studies  of  Clau- 
dius ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Seneca 
addressed  to  him  a  Coiuolatio,  in  which  be  be- 
stows tbe  highest  praises  upon  his  literary  at- 
tainments. Polybius  was  put  to  d?ath  through 
the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  although  he  had  been 
one  of  her  paramours. 

Poltbotm  {UokMmx),  one  of  the  giants 
wbe  fought  against  tbe  gods,  was  pursued  by 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Cos.  There  Neptune  (Poseidon)  tore 
away  a  part  of  the  island,  which  was  afterward 
called  Nisyrion,  and,  throwing  it  upon  the  giant, 
buried  him  under  it. 

Pol*b6tos  (HoX6toroc  :  ruins  at  Btdawadin), 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  east  of  Synnada. 

P&Lfaos  (rjotooof).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  (Edipus  was  brought  up.  Vii.  CEdipd*. 
AM 
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He  was  tbe  husband  of  Peribrea  or  Morope. 
Pausanias  makes  him  king  of  Sicvon,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  and 
Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  of  Lysianassa, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus,  king  of 
the  Argives. — [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  An- 
tenor. — 3.  Husband  of  Alcandra,  king  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  guest-friend  of  Menelaus — 4.  An 
Ithacan,  father  of  the  suitor  Enrymachus. — 6. 
One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Eumaj- 
us. — 6.  A  Pbasacian  mentioned  in  the  Odys- 
sey.]— 7.  A  Greek  physician,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Hippocrates,  was  also  his  son-in-law,  sad 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  Polybus,  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Tbea- 
salus  and  Dracon,  were  the  founders  of  the  an- 
cient medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatic!.  He  was 
sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist 
different  cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he 
afterward  remained  in  bis  native  country.  He 
has  been  supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
critics,  to  be  the  author  of  several  treatises  ia 
the  Hippocratic  collection. 

Polycupds  (ftoXvitapnof),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  Tbe 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  un- 
certain. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  this  apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  be  was  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Cbjust  di- 
rected the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.,  8-11); 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna 
at  the  time  when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at 
Rome,  some  time  between  107  and  1 10.  Igaa 
tius  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this  inter- 
course with  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  known  in 
former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
tbe  apostle  John.  The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
occurred  in  the  persecution  under  tbe  emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  As  he 
was  led  to  death,  the  proconsul  offered  him  his 
life  if  he  would  revile  Chiist.  "  Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  he  never  did  me  wrong :  how,  then,  can  I 
revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour  1"  We  have 
remaining  only  one  short  piece  of  Polycarp,  bn 
Letter  to  Bit  Philippiant,  which  is  published  along 
with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical  writers. 
Vii.  Ionattos. 

[Poltoastb  (IToXiucaon;).  1.  Daughter  of 
Lygcus,  wife  of  Icariua,  mother  of  Penelope. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of 
Telemachus,  to  whom  she  bore  Pereeptolis.] 

Poltcles  (noAwr/Ujf).  1.  Tbe  name  of  two 
artists.  The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an 
Athenian,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  370.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  ce- 
lebrity by  tbe  sensual  charms  exhibited  in  their 
works.  One  of  his  chief  works  was  a  celebrated 
statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite.  The  younger 
Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  165,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which  was  placed 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome,  when  that 
portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Macedonia*. 
But  since  most  of  tbe  works  of  art  with  which 
Metellus  decorated  bis  portico  were  not  the 
original  productions  of  living  artists,  but  tfc* 
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woTks  of  former  masters,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  Polycles  may  be  no  other  than 
the  Athenian  artist  already  mentioned. — [2.  A 
famous  athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  great 
games  of  Greece :  his  statue  was  placed  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia.] 

P>lycl*tcts  (lloWxXttrof).  1.  The  Elder,  of 
Argoe,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyoo, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  the  ancient  world ;  he  was 
also  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in 
toreutic.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive 
statuary  Ageladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias 
and  Myron  for  l)is  fellow-disciples.  He  was 
somewhat  youngei  than  Phidias,  and  about  the 
same  age  as  Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
452-413.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know 
nothing  further.  As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  an 
equality  with  Phidias,  the  great  head  of  the 
Athenian  school.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  artists  was  that  Phidias  was  un- 
surpassed in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Dory- 
phorus  or  Spear-bearer,  a  youthful  figure,  but 
with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was 
the  statue  which  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Canon,  because  in  it  the  artist  bad  embodied 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  ideal  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Another  of  his  great  works  was 
his  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Juno  (Hera)  in  her 
temple  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  This 
work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
PMdias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  though  it  was 
surpassed  by  them  in  costliness  and  size.  The 
goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne,  her  head 
crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were  work- 
ed the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the 
other  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird 
sacred  to  Juno  (Hera)  on  account  of  her  having 
been  once  seduced  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  under  that 
form.  This  statue  remained  always  the  ideal 
model  of  Juno  (Hera).  In  the  department  of 
toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no  doubt  rest- 
ed chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of  his  statue 
of  Juno  (Hera) ;  but  he  also  made  small  bronzes 
(tigiUa)  and  drinking- vessels  (phiala).  As  an 
architect,  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (thohu) 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  iEs- 
colapius  at  Epidaurus. — 2.  The  Younger,  also  a 
statuary  of  Argos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
because  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his 
more  celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  con- 
temporary. The  younger  Polycletus  may  be 
placed  about  400.— 3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [Most  of  the 
extracts  from  his  histories  refer  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  which  Alexander  invaded. 
They  are  collected,  with  a  notice  of  the  author, 
by  C.  Mailer,  in  his  Scriptore*  Rerum  AUxandri 
Mapti,  p.  129-33,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grasca, 
Pans,  1846.] — 4.  A  favorite  freedman  of  Nero, 
who  sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  island. 


POLYCRATES. 

Polycrates  (IIoXtwpaTi/f).  1.  Of  Samoa,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacher- 
ous of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he 
shared  the  supreme  power  with  his  brothers ; 
but  he  shortly  afterward  put  Pantagnotus  to 
death,  and  banished  Syloson.  Having  thus  bo- 
come  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  main  land.  He  had  formed  an  al 
liance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  how- 
ever,  finally  renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the 
amazing  good  fortuneof  Polycrates,  which  never 
met  with  any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  there- 
fore was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy 
of  the  gods.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  narrated  the  story  of  the 
rapture  between  Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  his 
most  dramatic  manner.  In  a  letter  which  Ama- 
sis wrote  to  Polycrates,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
advised  him  to  throw  away  one  of  bis  most  val- 
uable possessions,  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  Polycrates  threw  into  the 
sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  in 
a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish, 
which  bad  been  presented  to  him  by  a  fisher- 
man. In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Spartans 
and  Corinthians  sent  a  powerful  force  to  Samos 
in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their  expe- 
dition failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  forty 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates now  became  greater  than  ever.  The 
great  works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos 
were  probably  executed  by  him.    He  lived  in 

geat  pomp  and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the 
reek  tyrants,  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  most  eminent  artists  and  poets 
found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  court,  and  bis 
friendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity 
he  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate.  Orates, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the  sa- 
trap contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  main  land, 
where  he  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  crucified,  522. — 2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 
and  sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates  and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens 
and  afterward  at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teach- 
er of  Zoilus.  He  wrote,  1.  An  acousation 
of  Socrates,  which  was  a  declamation  on  the 
subject,  composed  some  years  after  the  death 
of  the  philosopher.  2.  A  defence  of  Busiris. 
The  oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Butirit,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the  faults 
which  the  latter  had  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject  8.  An  obscene  poem,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Phi- 
laenis,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation 
— [3.  An  Athenian,  a  lochagus  in  the  army  of 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  a 
friend  of  Xenophon,  whom  he  defended  on  one 
occasion. — 4.  Descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  at  Argos,  went  to  the  oourt  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  proved  of  great  service  in  drill- 
ing the  Egyptian  troops.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
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in  B.C.  217  against  Antiochus  III.,  in  which 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  which  secured  to 
Ptolemy  the  provinces  of  Cffilesyria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine.  Although  young,  Polycrates  was 
appointed  governor  of  Cyprus,  which  office  he 
filled  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  his  later 
years  be  appears  to  have  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  to  have  indulged  in  every  vice.] 

[Poltctok  (UoMitTop),  son  of  Pterelaus,  a 
prince  of  Ithaca.  A  place  in  Ithaca,  Polycto- 
rium,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him.] 

Polydaxab  (IIoAvdtyaf ).  1 .  Son  of  Pantbous 
and  Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus — 3.  Of  Sco- 
tusaa  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in 
ths  Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games  in  01. 93, 
B  C.  408.  His  size  was  immense,  and  the  most 
marvellous  stories  are  related  of  his  strength, 
bow  he  killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce 
lion  on  Mount  Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a  char- 
iot at  full  gallop,  &c.  His  reputation  led  the 
Persian  king,  Darius  Ocbus,  to  invite  him  to 
his  court,  where  he  performed  similar  feats. — 
3.  Of  Pbarsalus  in  Thessaly,  was  intrusted  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  about  B.C.  376,  with  the  su- 
preme government  of  their  native  town.  He 
afterward  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Jason  of 
Phone.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in  870,  his 
brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Polydamas. 

Poltdbotbs  (TloXviUTiK).  1.  King  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnes,  and 
brother  of  Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae 
and  Perseus,  when  the  chest  in  which  they  had 
been  exposed  by  Acrisius  floated  to  the  island 
of  Seripbos.  His  story  is  related  under  Pbb- 
ssos.— 2.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Eunomus,  the  brother  of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver, 
and  the  father  of  Charilaus,  who  succeeded 
bim.  Herodotus,  oontrary  to  the  other  authori- 
ties, makes  Polydectes  the  father  of  Eunomus. 

Poltdbocss  (TlakvieiKiK),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the 
Romans  Pollux.     Vid.  Dioscuri. 

[Poltdoba  (IIoAwkSpa).  I.  A  daughter  of 
OceanusandTethys. — 2.  Daughter  of  Meleager 
and  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Protesilaus.  after 
whose  death  she  made  away  with  herself. — 3. 
Daughter  of  Peleus  and  Antigone  was  a  sister 
of  Achilles,  and  married  to  Spercheius  or  Bonis, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Menesthius.  ] 

PolydSb  us  (noAvdopo;).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Hannonia,  husband  of  Nyc- 
tels,  and  father  of  Labdacus. — 2.  The  youngest 
among  the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laothoe,  was 
slain  by  Achilles.  This  is  the  Homeric  ac- 
count ;  but  later  traditions  make  bim  a  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a  different  account 
of  his  death.  One  tradition  relates  that,  when 
Ilium  was,  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Prism  intrusted  Polydorus  and  a 
■arge  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor  or  Polym- 
nestor,  king  of  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus.  Aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
•f  his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
Bis  body  was  afterward  washed  upon  the  coast, 
where  it  was  fonnd  and  recognized  by  his  moth- 
el  Hecuba,  who,  together  with  other  Trojan  cap- 
tives, took  vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  kill- 
ing his  two  children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes. 
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Another  tradition  stated  that  Polydorus  was  in- 
trusted to  his  sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to 
Polymestor.  She  brought  him  up  as  her  own 
son,  while  she  made  every  one  else  believe  that 
her  own  son  Delpbilus  or  DeTpylus  was  Poly- 
dorus. The  Greeks,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymestor  Etectra 
for  his  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold,  if  be 
would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  owa 
son.  Polydorus  thereupon  persuaded  his  sis- 
ter Iliona  to  kill  Polymestor. — 3.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of 
Eurycrates,  who  succeeded  him.  He  assisted 
in  bringing  the  first  Messenian  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, B.C.  724.  He  was  murdered  by  Polemar- 
cbus,  a  Spartan  of  high  family ;  but  his  name 
was  precious  among  bis  people  on  account  of  his 
justice  and  kindness.  Crotona  and  the  Epi- 
zepbyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his  reign.— 4. 
Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  along  with  his  brother  Polyphron, 
on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  Polyphron  — 
5.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates 
of  Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.     Vid.  Aobsakdbb. 

Polyecctvs  (HoAvevKTOf),  an  Athenian  orator 
of  the  demus  Sphettus,  was  a  political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resist- 
ing the  Macedonian  party. 

Polyohotus  (UoWiyvurot),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  was  honored  with  the  citi- 
zenship of  Athens,  on  which  account  be  is  some- 
times called  an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglao- 
phon,  was  his  instructor  in  bis  art ;  and  he  had 
a  brother,  named  Aristopbon,  who  was  also  a 
painter.  Polygnotus  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice ;  and  he 
probably  came  to  Athens  in  B.C.  463,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of  some  repu- 
tation, and  be  continued  to  exercise  his  art  al- 
most down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (431).  The  period  of  his  greatest  ar- 
tistic activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  elapsed  from  bis  removal  to  Athens 
(468)  to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employ- 
ed him  in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public 
buildings  with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the 
city,  such  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Ana- 
ceum,  and  tbe  Poecile.  He  afterward  went  to 
Delphi,  when  he  was  employed  with  other  art- 
iste in  decorating  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  temple.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Athens  about  486,  where  he  executed  a  series 
of  paintings  in  the  Propyhea  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  PropyUea  were  commenced  in  437,  and 
completed  in  433.  Tbe  subjects  of  tbe  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  taken  from 
Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  eyde. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on 
panels,  which  were  afterward  let  into  tbe  walls 
where  they  were  to  remain.  ' 

PoLYHTMNlA.       Vid.  POLTMNIA. 

PoLfiDos  (HoUidar).  1.  Son  of  Caraans, 
grandson  of  Abas,  and  great-grandson  of  Me- 
lampus.  He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampus, 
a  celebrated  soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  father  of  Euchenor,  AstycraUi 
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and  Manto.  When  Alcathous  had  murdered 
his  own  son  Callipolis  at  Megara,  he  was  puri- 
fied by  Polyidus,  who  erected  at  Megara  a  sanc- 
tuary to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  a  statue  of 
the  god. — 2.  A  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, and  also  skillful  as  a  painter,  was  con- 
temporary with  Philoxenus,  Timotbeus,  and 
Telestes,  about  B.C.  400. 

[Polymedicm  (UoAvfiTjiiov),  a  village  of  the 
Mysian  district  Troas,  forty  stadia  from  the 
promontory  of  Lectum,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Assus.] 

[Polymelb  (noXvpyXti),  daughter  of  Phylas, 
wife  of  Echecles,  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  mother 
of  Eudorus.] 

[Polymelos  (TloXv/aiXo(),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Patroclus  before  Troy.] 

PoLYMESTOR  Or  PoLYMNEBTOR.  VU.  PoLY- 
DORUS. 

PoLY»KEBTC8  0rPoLYMMASTPS(noXii//V)?(jrOf), 

the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  ele- 
giac, and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flour- 
ished B.C.  675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Dorian  music,  which  flourished  at  this  time 
at  Sparta,  where  he  carried  on  the  improve- 
ments of  Thaletas.  The  Attic  comedians  at- 
tacked his  poems  for  their  erotic  character. 
As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
predecessor  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Mimner- 
tnus. 

[POLYMNESTDS  (JloXijlVtlOTOc).      Vid.  PhROM- 

**] 

PolymkIa  or  Polyhymnia  (UoXv/ivia),  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  one  of  the  nine  Muses. 
Sl\e  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed 
to  have  invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she 
was  usually  represented  in  a  pensive  attitude. 
Vid.  Mos^E. 

PolynIces  (TloXwetinic),  son  of  CEdipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  under  Eteocles  and  Adras- 
tos. 

[PolypaIdes.     Vid.  Thkoo MB.] 

Polyphemus  (TloXttyi^oc ).  1 .  Son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.  Vid.  Cyclopes.  He  is 
represented  as  a  gigantic  monster,  having  only 
one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  caring 
nought  for  the  gods,  and  devouringhuman  flesh. 
He  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  Mount  Stna,  and  fed 
his  flocks  upon  the  mountain.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  rejected 
him  for  Acis,  be  destroyed  the  latter  by  crush- 
ing him  under  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  was 
driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  devoured  some 
of  his  companions ;  and  Ulysses  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put  out  the 
eye  of  the  monster  while  he  was  asleep.  Vid. 
Ulyb8es. — 2.  Son  of  Elatus  or  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at 
Larisaa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Lao- 
nome,  a  sister  of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  being  jeft  behind  by  them 
in  Mysia,  be  founded  Cios,  and  fell  fighting 
against  the  Chalybes. 

Polyphron  (TloXv+pov),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pheras,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with 
nis  brother  Potydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
B.C.  370.  Shortly  afterward  he  murdered  Poly- 
dorns.     He  exercised  his  power  with  great 
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cruelty,  and  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by 
his  nephew  Alexander,  who  proved  a  still  great- 
er tyrant. 

Polyposes  (JloXmrolrtK),  son  of  Pirithout 
and  Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapitbas,  and 
joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Polyrrhehia  or  -Tom  (HoXvfifit/vla  :  XloXvfi^- 
vtor ),  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  Acheans  and  Lacede- 
monians. 

PoLY8PERcuoN(IIoXv(rir^uv),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  B.C.  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander second  in  command  of  the  army  of  in- 
valids and  veterans,  which  Craterus  had  to  con- 
duct home  to  Macedonia.  He  afterward  served 
under  Antipater  in  Europe,  and  so  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  latter  reposed  in  him, 
that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed  (319)  appointed 
Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as  regent  and 
guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
chiliarch.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved 
in  war  with  Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  war  that  Polysperchon  basely  surrender- 
ed Phocion  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  adherence  of  Athens.  Although 
Polysperchon  was  supported  by  Olympias,  and 
possessed  great  influence  with  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for  Cassander,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  possession  of  Mac- 
edonia about  316.  For  the  next  few  years  Poly- 
sperchon is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  310  he 
again  assumed  an  important  part  by  reviving 
the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine,  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him, 
but,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  bis  own  troops,  he 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Poly- 
sperchon, and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  prom- 
ises and  flatteries,  to  murder  Hercules.  From 
this  time  be  appears  to  have  served  under  Cas- 
sander.; but  the  period  of  his  death  is  not  men 
tioned. 

[PoLYBiEATtrs  (UoXiaTpaTot).  1.  An  eminent 
Epicurean  philosopher,  succeeded  Hermarchus 
as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  was  himself  succeed- 
ed by  Dionysius.  —  2.  An  epigrtlmmatic  poet, 
who  lived  probably  soon  after  the  taking  of  Cor- 
inth, B.C.  146 :  two  of  his  epigrams  are  given 
in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which  is  on  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth.] 

PoLYTiMETos  (noAvri^ror:  now  Sogd  or  Jfo- 
hik  in  Bokhara),  a  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  vanished  under 
ground  near  Maracanda  (now  Samarkand),  or, 
as  Arrian  says,  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
steppes. 

[PolytrSpus  (noXtfrpoiroc),  leader  of  a  troop 
of  mercenaries  in  the  Spartan  service,  seized 
Orchomenus  B.C.  370;  be  fell  in  an  attack 
made  by  the  Mantineans  under  Lycomedes  on 
Orchomenus.] 

Polyxena  (TloXvfivri),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  linger- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achil- 
les appeared  to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena 
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uhould  be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  ac- 
cordingly sacrificed  her  on  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther. It  was  related  that  Achilles  had  promised 
Priam  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks, 
if  the  king  would  give  him  his  daughter  Polyx- 
ena  in  marriage  ;  and  that  when  Achilles  had 
gone  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbreean  Apollo, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  marriage,  he 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris.  Another 
tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Polyxena  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's  body  was 
delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Polyxena  fled 
to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  and 
killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  beloved  with 
a  sword. 

[Polvienus  (noWfevof),  son  of  Agasthenes, 
grandson  of  Augeas,  father  of  Ampfcjmachus, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Epeans  before  Troy.] 

Polvxo  (TIoAvfu).  1.  The  nurse  of  Queen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess.— 2.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions, 
she  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.     Vid.  Helena. 

Polvzblus  (TloMtj)t.oc).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Hieron. — 2.  Of 
Rhodes,  an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  native  country. — 3.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet,  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 
[His  fragments  are  edited  by  Meineke,  in  Comic. 
Gritc.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  477-79,  edit,  minor.] 

[PoMETIA.       Vid.  SoESSA  PoMETIA.] 

Pomona,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomorum  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of 
the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus, 
Vertumnus,  and  others.  Her  worship  most  orig- 
inally have  been  of  considerable  importance, 
since  a  special  priest,  under  the  name  otfiamm 
Pomonalit,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  her  serv- 
ice. 

[Pompsdius  Silo.     Vid.  Silo.] 

Pompbia.  1.  DaughterofQ.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  B.C.  88,  and  of  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  mar- 
ried C.  Cesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67, 
bat  was  divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she 
was  suspected,  of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who 
stealthily  introduced  himself  into  her  husband's 
house  while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Sea. — 2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the 
triumvir,  married  C.  Memmius,  who  was  killed 
In  the  war  against  Sertorius  in  75. — 3.  Daughter 
of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  She 
married  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator, 
who  perished  in  the  African  war,  46.  She  aft- 
erward married  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  and  her 
son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna  Magnus,  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus.  As  her 
brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she  must  have  died 
before  36. — 4.  Daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  and  of  Scribonia.  At  the 
peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed  to 
M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavianus,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36. 
— 6.  Paulina.     Vid.  Paulina. 

Pompbianus,  Tib.  Claudius,  son  of  a  Roman 
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knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  high- 
est dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor 
gave  him  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  He 
lived  to  the  reign  of  Severus. 

Pompeii  (Uo/tir^loi,  Ilo/urala,  Hopirrita :  Pom- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situated  or 
the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sarnus,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  physical  changes  which  the  sur 
rounding  country  has  undergone,  the  rains  of 
Pompeii  are  found  at  present  about  two  mile* 
from  the  sea.  Pompeii  was  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oscans,  afterward  of  the  Tyrrhenians. 
and  finally  became  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D. 
63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
Herculaneum  and  Stabiie,  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  soil  was  gradually  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  preserved, 
with  its  market-places,  theatres,  baths,  temples, 
and  private  houses ;  and  the  excavation  of  it  in 
modern  times  has  thrown  great  light  upon  roaoy 
points  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  construction  of 
Roman  houses,  and,  in  general,  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients.  The 
first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were  discovered 
in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground ;  but  it  w«s 
not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced. These  have  been  continued  with  va- 
rious interruptions  down  to  the  present  day 
and  now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  vie* 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  abou- 
two  miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  in- 
tervals by  towers,  and  containing  six  gates.* 

PohpeiopSlis  (Uo/tntilomoXic),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  (Now  Tosh  Kipri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  southwest  of  Sinope,  on  the  River  Am- 
nias  (now  Gok  Irmak),  a  western  tributary  of 
the  Halys— 3.  Vid.  Pompklon.— 3.  Vii.  Solo*. 

Pompeius.  1.  Q.  Pompeius,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was 
consul  in  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Numantines  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  in  the  command,  he  disowned 
the  treaty,  which  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
senate.  He  was  censor  in  131  with  Q.  Metel- 
lusMacedonicus. — 2.  Q.  Pompeius  Rurus,  either 
son  or  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  100,  prmtor  91,  and  con- 
sul 88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  set  out  for 
the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithrs- 
dates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius  Rufos, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marsi.  Strabo,  however,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
caused  Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the 
soldiers.  Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rums 
among  the  orators  whom  he  had  heard  in  his 
youth. — 3.  Q.  Pompeius  Rcpus,  son  of  No.  9, 
married  Sulla's  daughter,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  party  of  Sulpicius  and  Marias  in  the  fbrun> 
during  the  consulship  of  his  father,  88.-4.  Q. 
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Pompbids  Rotds,  son  of  No.  8,  and  grandson  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  63, 
when  be  distinguished  himself  as  the  great  par- 
tisan of  the  triumvir  Pompey,  and  assisted  the 
latter  in  obtaining  the  sole  consulship.  Rufus, 
however,  on  the  expiration  of  bis  office,  was  ac- 
cused of  Vis,  was  condemned,  and  went  into 

exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania 6.  Q.  Pompbids 

Roros,  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua  to  watch 
over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  In  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. — 6.  Ski. 
Poapsioa,  married  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet 
C.  Lucilius. — 7.  Six.  Pompbids,  elder  son  of 
No.  6,  never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  the  state,  but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  geom- 
etry, and  the  Stoic  philosophy. — 8.  Sex.  Pom- 
rsicB,  a  descendant  of  No.  7,  consul  A.D.  14, 
with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year  the  Emperor 
Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pa- 
tron of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him  several 
letters  during  bis  exile ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  same  Sex.  Pompeius  whom  the  writer  Va- 
lerius Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander. — 9.  Cm.  Pom- 
puds  Stiabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  the  triumvir.  He  was  qusstor  in  Sardinia 
103,  praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  success  against  the  allies, 
subduing  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  still  in  arms.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  he  brought  forward  the  law  (lex  Pom- 
t*ia)  which  gave  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Trans- 
padani  the  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  He  continu- 
ed in  the  south  of  Italy  as  proconsul  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (88),  and  when  Pompeius  Rufus 
(No.  2)  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  Strabo  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next  year  (87)  the 
Marian  party  obtained  the  upper  hand.  Strabo 
was  summoned  by  the  aristocratical  party  to 
their  assistance ;  and,  though  not  active  in  their 
cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
fought  a  battle  near  the  Colline  Gate  with  Cinna 
and  Sertoriua.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed 
by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made 
him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.  Cicero  describes  him 
(Brut.,  47)  "  as  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  of 
bis  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy/'  He  possess- 
ed some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more 
as  a  general.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  especially  in  Picenum. — 10.  Cm.  Pom- 
pbids MiONus,  the  Tkidmvir,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  September,  B.C.  106,  in  the 
consulship  of  Atilius  Serranus  and  Servilius 
Caepio,  and  was,  consequently,  a  few  months 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  six  years  older  than 
Cesar.  He  fought  under  his  father  in  89  against 
the  Italians,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death 
two  years  afterward.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  Marian  party  had  possession  of  Italy ;  and 
accordingly  Pompey,  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
cratical party,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground.    But  when  it  became  known  in  84  that 
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Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  returning  from  Greece 
to  Italy,.Pompey  hastened  into  Picenum,  where 
he  raised  an  army  of  three  legions.  Although 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Pompey  display- 
ed great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the  Marian 
generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and  when 
he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the  course  of  the 
year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the  latter  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Italy  Pompey  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  generals ; 
and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the  Marian 
parly  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  him- 
self master  (82) :  here  he  pot  Carbo  to  death. 
In  81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenorbarbus  and  the 
Numidian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
be  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname 
of  Maoicds,  a  name  which  he  bore  ever  after- 
ward, and  handed  down  to  his  children.  Pom- 
pey, however,  not  satisfied  with  this  distinction, 
sued  for  a  triumph,  which  Sulla  at  first  refused  , 
but  at  length,  overcome  by  Pompey's  importu- 
nity, he  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, Pompey,  who  had  not  yet  held  any 
public  office,  and  was  still  a  simple  eques,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  September,  81,  and 
before  be  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Pompey  oontinued  faithful  to  the  aristocracy 
after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and  supported  the  con- 
sul Catulus  in  resisting  tbe  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidas  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla;  and 
when  Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  out  of  Italy.  The  aristocracy,  however, 
now  began  to  fear  the  young  and  successful 
general ;  but  since  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  for  . 
the  last  three  years  successfully  opposed  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's  generals, 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the  latter 
some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pom- 
pey to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and 
with  equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Spain  between  five  and  six  years 
(76-71) ;  but  neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able 
to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  Sertorius. 
But  when  Sertorius  was  treacherously  murder- 
ed by  his  own  officer  •Perperna  in  82,  the  war 
was  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Perperna  was 
easily  defeated  by  Pompey  in  the  first  battle, 
and  the  whole  of  Spam  was  subdued  by  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year  (71).  Pompey 
then  returned  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
In  his  march  toward  Rome  he  fell  in  with  tbe 
remains  of  tbe  army  of  Spartacus,  which  M. 
Crassus  had  previously  defeated.  Pompey  cut 
to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore  claimed 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  exploits, 
the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war.  Pompey 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and 
although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch  as 
he  waa  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  bad  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  tbe  state,  still  his  election  was  cer- 
tain.   His  military  glory  had  charmed  tbe  peo- 
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pie ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy 
looked  upon  PoTipey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  belonging  to  this  party,  and 
hoped  to  obtain,  through  him,  a  restoration  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  bad  been 
deprived  by  Sulla.  Pompey  was  accordingly 
elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Crassus  ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  December,  71,  he  entered  the  city 
a  second  time  in  his  triumphal  car,  a  simple 
eques.  In  his  consulship  (70),  Pompey  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and  carried 
a  law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in 
future  from  the  senatus,  equites,  and  tribnni 
asrarii,  instead  of  from  the  senators  exclusive- 
ly, as  Sulla  had  ordained.  In  carrying  both 
these  measures  Pompey  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  Ctesar,  with  whom  he  was  thus  brought 
into  close  connection.  For  the  next  two  years 
(69  and  68)  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  In  67 
the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  brought  forward  a  bill, 
proposing  to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  with  extraordi- 
nary powers.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  but 
was  notwithstanding  carried.  The  pirates  were 
at  this1  time  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made  descents 
upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey  received 
the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  In  forty  days  he  cleared 
the  Western  Sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  com- 
munication between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
He  then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  pirates 
to  their  strong-holds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ; 
and  after  defeating  their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great 
part  of  them,  by  promises  of  pardon,  to  surren- 
der to  him.  Many  of  these  he  settled  at  Soli, 
which  was  henceforward  called  Pompeiopolis. 
The  second  part  of  the  campaign  occupied  only 
forty-nine  days,  and  the  whole  war  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  three  months ; 
bo  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero  (pro 
Leg.  Man.,  12),  "  Pompey  made  his  preparations 
for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer."  Pom- 
pey was  employed  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  in  vis- 
iting the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Pampliylia,  and 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  newly-con- 
quered districts.  During  his  absence  from  Rome, 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithradates 
(66).  The  bill  conferring  upon  him  this  com- 
mand was  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manil- 
ius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  has  come  down  to  u*  (pro  Lege  Mantiia). 
Like  the  Gabrnian  law,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy,  but  was  carried 
triumphantly.  The  power  of  Mithradates  had 
been  broken  by  the  previous  victories  of  Lucul- 
lus. and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey  to  bring  the 
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war  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  approach  of  Pom- 
pey, Mithradates  retreated  toward  Armenia,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and  as 
Tigranes  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithradates  resolved  to  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his 
way  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  agaiast 
Tigranes ;  but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to 
him  without  a  contest,  and  was  allowed  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  republic  In  65  Pom- 
pey set  out  in  pursuit  of  Mithradates,  but  be 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians ;  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  the 
River  Pbasis  (now  Pax),  be  resolved  to  leave 
these  savage  districts.  He  accordingly  retraced 
his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pontus,  which 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  deposed  toe  king 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  made  that  country  also 
a  Roman  province.  In  63  he  advanced  further 
south,' in  order  to  establish  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy in  Phoenicia,  Coelesyria,  and  Palestine. 
The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  shot 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  siege  of  three  months  that  the 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  toe  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  ex- 
cept the  high  priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into 
this  sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Pal- 
estine that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mithradates.  Vii.  Mithbabatbs,  No.  8. 
Pompey  spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and 
after  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to 
Italy  in  62.  He  disbanded  his  army  almost  im- 
mediately after  landing  at  Brondisium,  and  thus 
calmed  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  feared 
that,  at  the  bead  of  his  victorious  troops,  be 
would  seize  upon  the  supreme  power.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till  the  following 
year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  forty*fifth  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph. With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most 
glorious  part  of  Pompey's  life  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  succession  of  military  glory. 
But  now  he  was  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  part  for  wbiob  neither  his  natural  tal 
ents  not  his  previous  habits  had  in  the  least  fit- 
ted him.  It  would  seem  that,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what  part  to  take 
in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  against  the  pirates  and  Mith- 
radates in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  and  they 
still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  disposed  to  unite 
himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  bad  risen 
into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the  East, 
and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence. The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  ob- 
tain from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  acta 
in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
bad  promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affront 
upon  a  man  whom  tbey  both  feared  and  hated, 
resolutely  refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in 
Asia.    This  was  the  unwisest  thing  the  i 
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sould  have  done.  If  they  had  known  their  real 
interests,  tbey  would  have  sought  to  win  Pom- 
pey  over  to  their  side,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
growing  and  more  dangerous  influence  of  Ce- 
sar. Bnt  their  short-sighted  policy  threw  Pora- 
pey  into  Cesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed  the 
downfall  of  their  party.  Cesar  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts,  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Cesar 
in  all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more 
sure  of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Ce- 
sar prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Crassus,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance, 
but  who,  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  in- 
fluence at  Rome.  The  three  agreed  to  assist 
one  another  against  their  mutual  enemies,  and 
thus  was  first  formed  the  first  triumvirate.  This 
onion  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  Support- 
ed by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Cesar  was  able  in 
his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  measures. 
Pompey  "a  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified,  and  Ce- 
sar's agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich  Cam- 
pan  ian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfill  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
his  veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union 
more  closely,  Cesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Cesar 
went  to  his  province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Rome.  While  Cesar  was  gaining 
glory  and  influence  in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  grad- 
ually losing  the  confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome. 
The  senate  hated  and  feared  him ;  the  people 
had  deserted  him  for  their  favorite  Clodius,  and 
he  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen 
his  connection  with  Cesar.  Thus  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  second  man  in  the  state,  and 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  proud  position  which 
he  had  occupied  for  so  many  years.  According 
to  an  arrangement  made  with  Cesar,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  consuls  for  a  second  time  in 
56.  Pompey  received  as  his  provinces  the  two 
Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria,  while  Cesar's 
government  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more, 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  January,  63,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  consulship 
Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  provinces, 
but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afranios  and  M.  Petre- 
ius,  to  govern  the  Spains,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and 
to  make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Cesar's  increasing  power  and 
influence  had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pom- 
pey that  a  struggle  must  take  place  between 
them,  sooner  or  later.  The  death  of  his  wife 
Julia  in  64,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
broke  one  link  which  still  connected  him  with 
Cesar,  and  the  fall  of  Crassus  in  the  following 
year  (53),  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  removed 
the  only  person  who  had  the  least  chance  of  con- 
testing the  supremacy  with  them.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  dictatorship,  Pompey  secretly  en- 
couraged the  civil  discord  with  which  the  state 
was  torn  asunder ;  and  such  frightful  scenes  of 
anarchy  followed  the  death  of  Clodius  at  the 
beginning  of  62,  that  the  senate  bad  now  no  al- 
ternative but  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pom- 
pey, who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul  in 
63.  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the 
statu.  -  Soon  afterward  Pompey  became  recon- 
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cfled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded 
as  their  acknowledged  head.  The  history  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed  is  related  in  the 
life  of  Cjbsab.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pom- 
pey sailed  to  Egypt,  where  be  hoped  to  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception,  since  he  had  been 
the  means  of  restoring  to  his  kingdom  the  father 
of  the  young  Egyptian  monarch.  The  ministers 
of  the  latter,  however,  dreading  Cesar's  ange. 
if  they  received  Pompey,  and  likewise  Pom- 
pey's  resentment  if  they  forbade  him  to  land, 
resolved  to  release  themselves  from  their  diffi- 
culties by  putting  him  to  death.  They  accord- 
ingly sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea  with  his  troops ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reach- 
ed the  shore,  and  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  seat  in  order  to  step  on  land,  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Septimius,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  centurions,  and  was 
now  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Pompey  was  killed  on  the  39th  of  September, 
B.C.  48,  and  had  just  completed  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  his  body, 
which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore,  was 
buried  by  his  freedman  Philippus,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  the  ship.  The  head  was 
brought  to  Cesar  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
soon  afterward,  but  be  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  Pom- 
pey's  untimely  death  excites  pity ;  but  no  one 
who  has  well  studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  can  regret 
his  fall.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that,  had  Pompey's  party  gained  the  mastery, 
a  proscription  far  more  terrible  than  Sulla's 
would  have  taken  place,  and  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces have  been  divided  as  booty  among  a  few 
profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles.  From  such 
horrors  the  victory  of  Cesar  saved  the  Roman 
world.  Pompey  was  married  Ave  times.  The 
names  of  his  wives  were,  1 .  Antistia.  2.  ^Emil- 
ia. 8.  Mucin.  4.  Julia.  6.  Cornelia. — II.  Cn. 
Pompbids  Magnus,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
his  third  wife,  Mocia.  In  the  civil  war  in  48 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  defeat  at  Phar- 
salia, he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and,  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  sailed  to  Spain 
in  47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  his  brother 
Sextos  and  others  of  his  party,  who  had  fled 
from  Africa  after  their  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Here 
the  two  brothers  collected  a  powerful  army,  hut 
were  defeated  by  Cesar  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Munda,  fought  on  the  17th  of  March,  46 
Cneius  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death. — 12.  Sixths  Pompiius  Maonus,  younget 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife,  Mucia, 
was  born  76.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and  saw  him 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the  battle  of 
Munda  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sextus  lived 
for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the  country  of  the 
Lacetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
but  when  Cesar  quitted  Spain,  he  collected  • 
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tody  of  troops,  and  ecsrged  from  his  lurking- 
place.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Ce- 
sar's death,  the  power  of  Sextus  increased.  He 
obtained  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His 
fleet  enabled  him  to  stop  ail  the  supplies  of  corn 
which  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  such  scarcity  began 
to  prevail  in  the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were 
compelled  by  the  popular  discontent  to  make 
peace  with  Pompey.  This  peace  was  concluded 
at  Misenum  in  39,  but  the  war  was  renewed  in 
the  following  year.  Octavianus  made  great  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Agrippa.  In 
36,  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated  off  Naulochus 
with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled  from 
Sicily  to  Lesbos,  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Anto- 
ny's troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he 
was  put  to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of 
Antony,  though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 
PoMPEiua  Festos.     Vid.  F««tc«. 

POMPEIUS  TSOODS.   Vid.  JOSTINDS. 

Pompelon  (now  Pamplona),  which  name  is 
equivalent  to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  Burdigala. 

[Pompilios,  Noma.     Vid.  Noma.] 

[Pompilics  ANDRowicoa,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of 
the  century  before  Christ :  being  eclipsed  by 
other  grammarians,  he  retired  to  Cnmce,  where 
be  composed  many  works,  the  chief  one  of 
which  was  entitled  Annalium  Ennii  Elenchi.} 

Pomponia.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Fomponius  Atti- 
cus,  was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
{fee  orator,  B.C.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an 
extremely  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero,  after  lead- 
ing a  miserable  life  with  his  wife  for  almost 
twenty-four  years,  at  length  divorced  her  at  the 
end  of  46,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.— 2.  Daughter  of  T.  Fomponius  Atticus. 
She  is  also  called  Cecilia,  because  her  father 
was  adopted  by  Q.  Cscilius,  and  likewise  At- 
tica. She  was  born  in  61,  and  she  was  still 
quite  young  when  she  was  married  to  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augus- 
tus. 

PoMPONlAXA.       Vid.  StOICBADBS. 

PompomIus,  Sextus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modern  writers  think  that 
there  were  two  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works 
of  Fomponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

PomponIus  Atticus.     Vid.  Atticus. 

Pohponios  BoNONiiNsts,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabule  Atellanse,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
nonia  (now  Bologna),  in  Northern  Italy,  as  his 
surname  shows,  and  flourished  B.C.  91. 

PomponIus  Mela.     Vid.  Mela. 

PonPTiH«  Palcdes  (IIopflTfcxM  Xl/tvai :  now 
PaluiU  Pentint ;  in  English,  the  Pontine  Martk- 
*»),  the  name  of  a  low,  marshy  plain  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  between  Circeii  and  Terraci- 
na,  said  to  have  been  so  called  after  an  ancient 
(own  Pontia,  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
period.  The  plain  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
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long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  breadtu. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  riven 
Nympbaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  imtead  of  finding 
their  way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain. 
Hence  the  plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  number 
of  marshes,  the  miasmas  arising  from  which 
are  exceedingly  unhealthy  in  the  summer.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  they  appear  not  to 
have  existed  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  district.  We  are  told  that 
originally  there  were  twenty-three  towns  situ- 
ated in  this  plain ;  and  in  B.C.  432,  the  Pomp- 
thou  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  corn.  Even  as  late  as  31S,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been 
free  from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appios 
Claudius  conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in 
that  year  through  the  plain,  which  mnst  then 
have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight 
of  this  road.  In  the  coarse  of  a  century  and  a 
half  after  this,  the  marshes  had  spread  to  a  great 
extent ;  and,  accordingly,  attempts  were  made 
to  drain  them  by  the  consnl  Cethegus  in  160, 
by  Julius  Cassar,  and  by  Augustus.  It  is  usu- 
ally said  that  Augustus  caused  a  navigable  ca- 
nal to  be  dug  alongside  of  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia,  in  order 
to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  marsh- 
es ;  but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavianus, 
as  he  was  then  called,  could  not  have  underta- 
ken any  of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the 
marshes  again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and 
the  Via  Appia  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  se- 
rious attempt  was  made  to  drain  them.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  1778,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  marshes  was  drained ;  but  the 
plain  is  still  unhealthy  in  the  great  heats  of  the 
summer. 

PoMPTimrs,  C,  was  praetor  B.C.  63,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the 
ambassadors  of  tha  Allobroges.  He  afterward 
obtained  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  in  61  defeated  the  Allobroges,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after 
suing  in  vain  for  this  honor  for  some  years. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stations  on  the  more  important  roads 
grew  into  villages  or  towns.  1.  P.  JEm  (now 
Pfunzen),  in  Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Inn,  was  a  fortress  with  a  Roman  garrison. — 8. 
P.  Aubeoli  (now  Ponlirolo),  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  road  from  Bergamum  to  Mediola- 
num,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Clau- 
dius in  this  place. — 3.  P.  Cahpanus,  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana,  on  toe  Savo. 
Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome,  vti.  Roma. 

PontIa  (now  Ponxa),  a  rocky  island  off  the 
coast  of  Latium,  opposite  Formias,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and 
colonised,  B.C.  313.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was 
used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crim- 
inals. There  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands  round 
Pontia,  which  are  sometimes  called  Insula 
Pontia). 
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Potrrittro  (Uovrlvoc),  a  rirer  and  mountain 
in  Argolis,  near  Lerna,  with  a  eanCuary  or  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  Saitis. 

Pontius,  C,  son  of  Herinnius  Poirriua,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites  in  B.C.  3S1,  defeated 
the  Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Ve- 
turius  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  in 
one  of  the  mountain  passes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caudium.  The  survivors,  who  were  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Samnites,  were  dis- 
missed unhurt  by  Pontius.  They  had  to  sur- 
render their  arms  and  to  pass  under  tbe  yoke ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  their  deliverance,  the  con- 
sols and  the  other  commanders  swore,  in  the 
same  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  Roman  state,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  Pon- 
tius was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabios  Gurges  (293), 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after 
the  triumph  of  the  consul. 

Pontics  AqcIla.     Vid.  Aqoila. 

Pontius  PiLiToa  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judca,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus. 
lie  held  the  office  for  ten  years  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,,  from  A.D.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during 
his  government  that  Christ  taught,  suffered, 
and  died.  By  his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited 
an  insurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later 
period  commotions  in  Samaria  also,  which  were 
not  put  down  without  the  loss  of  life.  The  Sa- 
maritans complained  of  his  conduct  to  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  who  deprived  him  of  bis 
office,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  answer  before 
tbe  emperor  tbe  accusations  that  were  brought 
against  him.  Eusebius  states  that  Pilatus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn  out  by  tbe  many 
misfortunes  he  had  experienced.  The  early 
Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an  official 
report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  tbe  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 

S maine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pi- 
le, as  tbey  are  called,  whioh  are  extant  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the 
emperor,  are  the  productions  of  a  later  age. 

PoHTioa  TiLcsiNua.  I.  A  Samnite,  and  com- 
mander of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  he 
fought  against  Sulla.  He  was  defeated  by  Sulla 
in  a  bard-fought  battle  near  the  Colline  gate, 
B.C.  82.  He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  carried  under  the  walls  of  Preeneste, 
to  let  the  younger  Marius  know  that  his  last 
hope  of  succor  was  gone. — 2.  Brother  of  tbe 
preceding,  was  abut  up  in  Prcneste  with  the 
younger  Marius,  when  bis  brother  was  defeated 
by  Sulla.  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius, 
Marius  and  Teleainus,  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  from  Prsneste,  resolved  to  die  by  one 
another's  hands.  Teleainus  fell  first,  and  Ma- 
rius put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  was  slain  by 
his  slave. 

[Pontonoos  (IIovtwooc),  a  herald  of  Aloino- 
us,  king  of  the  Phsjacians.] 

Pomoa  (i  lUvrot)-  I.  Tbe  northeasternmost 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  east  of  the  River  Halys,  having  originally 
no  speoifio  name,  was  spoken  of  as  the  country 
h  nirry,  on  the  Pontut  (Euxirmi),  and  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Pontus,  which  is  first 
found  in  Xenopbon's  Anabtuit.   The  term,  bow- 
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'  ever,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  until  tne  set 
1  tlement  of  the  boundaries  of  tLe  country  as  a 
Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Cappadocia  ;  but  its  parts  were  best 
known  by  the  names  of  tbe  different  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  ac- 
count is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabari*. 
We  leain  from  the  legends  of  tbe  Argonauts, 
who  are  represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and 
the  Amazons,  whose  abodes  are  placed  about 
the  River  Tbermodon,  east  of  tbe  Iris,  as  well 
as  from  other  poetical  allusions,  that  the  Greek* 
had  some  knowledge  of  these  southeastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was  made 
by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and  his 
comrades  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat ;  and  long  afterward 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  Pompey's 
subsequent  expedition  through  Pontus  into  the 
countries  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
name  first  acquired  a  political  rather  than  a  ter- 
ritorial importance,  through  tbe  foundation  of  a 
new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  by  Ariobarzanrs  I.  The 
history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  kingdom 
until,  under  Mithradates  VI.,  it  threatened  the 
Roman  empire  in  Asia,  is  given  under  the  names 
of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  following  is  the  list : 
(1.)  Ariobarzanrs  I.,  exaot  date  unknown :  (2.) 
Mithradatrs  I.,  to  B.  C.  363 :  (3.)  Ariobarzv 
nesII., 363-387:  (4.) Mithradatrs II., 337-302 
(5.)  Mithradatrs  III.,  302-266 :  (6.)  Ariobar- 
zanrs III.,  266-2401  (7.)  Mithradatrs  IV.,240- 
1901  (8.)  Pharnacks  I.,'  190-1661  (9.)Mithra 
dates  V.  Euergrtes,  166-1201  ( 10.)  Mithrada 
tes  VI.  Eupator,  120-43:  (11.)  Pharnacrs  II. 
63-47.  After  the  death  of  Phamaces,  tbe  re 
duced  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence  un 
der  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by  Anto- 
ny in  B.C.  89,  but  was  soon  deposed  ;  and  under 
Polemon  I.  and  Polenon  II.,  till  about  A.D.  62, 
when  the  country  was  constituted  by  Nero  t 
Roman  province.  Of  this  province  tbe  western 
boundary  was  tbe  River  Halys,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia ;  the  furthest  eastern  limit 
was  the  Phasis,  which  separated  it  from  Col- 
chis ;  but  others  carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trape- 
zus,  and  others  to  an  intermediate  point,  at  the 
River  Acampsis :  on  the  south  it  was  divided 
from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  Paryadres  and  by  its 
branches.  It  was  divided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Pontus  Galatiou*,  in  the  west,  bor- 
dering on  Galatia,  P.  Polbnoniacus  in  the  cen- 
tre, so  called  from  its  capital  Polemoniun,  and 
P.  Cappadocius  in  tbe  east,  bordering  on  Cap 
padocia  (Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division 
of  the  provinoes  under  Constantino,  these  three 
districts  were  reduced  to  two,  Helenopontus 
in  the  west,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  emperor's 
mother,  Helena,  and  Pontds  Polemoniacos  in 
the  east.  The  country  was  also  divided  iota 
smaller  districts,  named  from  the  towns  they 
surrounded  and  the  tribes  who  peopled  them. 
Pontus  was  a  mountainous  country ;  wild  and 
barren  in  the  east,  where  tbe  great  chains  ap- 
proach the  Euxine ;  but  in  the  west  watered  by 
the  great  rivers  Halts  and  Iris  and  their  trib- 
utaries, the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the  land 
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PONTUS  EUXINUS. 

•long  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Besides 
corn  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit  trees, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  bruits  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter ;  for  example,  the  cherry  (vid.  Cerasus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
fine  timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and 
other  shrubs.  The  eastern  part  was  rich  in 
minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Chalybks.  Pontus  was  peopled 
by  numerous  tribes,  belonging  probably  to  very 
different  races,  though  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabi- 
an)  race  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Levcosybi.  The 
chief  of  these  races  are  spoken  of  in  separate 
articles. — [2.  The  part  of  Lower  Moesia  which 
lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  of  the  Ister, 
and  Mount  Heemus,  and  forming,  therefore,  a 
considerable  tract  along  the  shore,  was  some- 
times called  Pontus  :  of  this  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  poetry  of  Ovid.  Tomi  lay  in  this 
district,  and  Ovid's  EpistoUt  e  Ponto  derived 
their  name  from  this  quarter.] 

Pontus  EuxInub,  or  simply  Pontus  (<f  II<5vror, 
Tlovroc  Eiftivof :  rd  Xlovrmov  iriXayoe,  Mare 
Euxinum :  now  the  Black  Sea,  Turk.  Kara  Dcft- 
xx,  Grk.  Maurethalassa,  Rubs.  Tcheriago  More 
or  Czame-More,  all  names  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
terror  with  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  by 
the  Turkish  mariners,  as  the  first  wide  expanse 
of  sea  with  which  they  became  acquainted),  the 
great  inland  sea  inclosed  by  Asia  Minor  on  the 
south,  Colchis  on  the  east,  Sarmatia  on  the 
north,  and  Dacia  and  Tbracia  on  the  west,  and 
having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow  Bospo- 
rus Th*aciub  in  its  southwestern  corner.  It 
lies  between  28°  and  41°  SO7  east  longitude,  and 
between  41°  and  46°  4C  north  latitude,  its 
length  being  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varying  from  four  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Its  surface  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  immense 
extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;  but 
much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following 
rivers :  the  Ister  or  Danubius  (now  Danube), 
whose  basin  contains  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Europe ;  the  Tyras  or  Danaster  (now  Dnies- 
ter), Hypanis  or  Bogus  (now  Boug),  Borysthe- 
nes  (now  Dnieper),  and  Tanals  (now  Don), 
which  drain  the  immense  plains  of  Southern 
Russia,  and  flow  into  the  northern  side  of  the 
Euxine,  the  last  of  them  (i.  e.,  the  Tanals) 
through  the  Palus  Mteotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov). 
The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at  above 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  contains, 
first,  the  triangular  piece  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
between  the  Tanals  on  the  north,  the  Caucasus 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  the  Hippici  Mon- 
ies, which  form  the  watershed  dividing  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the  Caspi 
an ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the  Ta- 
nals and  the  Palus  Mteotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (now  Kuban), 
which  comes  down  to  the  Palus  Maeotig  and 
the  Euxine  at  theii  function,  and  divides  its 
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waters  between  them :  next  we  have  the  nar 
row  strip  of  land  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  sea ;  then  on  the  east, 
Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the  Caucasus  and 
Moschici  Monies,  and  watered  by  the  Pbasa ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  south,  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parya- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  east  and  southeast, 
the  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  the  highlands  of 
Phrygia  on  the  west,  the  chief  rivers  of  this 
portion  being  the  Iris  (now  Yeshil  Irmak),  the 
Halys  (now  Kizil  Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius 
(now  Sakariyeh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  As  might  be  expected 
from  this  vast  influx  of  fresh  water,  the  water 
is  much  less  salt  than  that  of  the  Ocean.  Toe 
waters  which  the  Euxine  receives  from  the 
rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it,  and  also  from 
the  Palus  Mteotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov)  through 
the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  (now  Straits  of  Kafa 
or  Yenikaleh),  find  their  exit  at  the  southwestern 
corner,  through  the  Bosporus  Thracins  (now 
Channel  of  Constantinople),  into  the  Propontts 
(now  Sea  of  Marmara),  and  thence  in  a  constant 
rapid  current  through  the  Hellespontus  (now 
Straits  of  Gallipoli  or  Dardanelles)  into  the  JEgav 
um  Mare  (now  Archipelago).  The  Argonautic 
and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
"Afyvoe  (inhospitable),  from  the  savage  character 
of  the  races  on  ii»  coast,  and  from  die  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterward,  oa 
their  favorite  principle  of  euphemism  (i.  e ,  ab- 
staining from  words  of  evil  omen),  they  changed 
its  name  to  Etifevor,  Ion.  Efl-eivae,  hospitable 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people 
of  Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commer- 
cial emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as 
the  Persian  wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a 
regular  trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com 
grown  in  the  great  plains  on  its  northern  side 
(the  Ukraine)  and  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica 
(now  Crimea),  which  have  ever  since  supplied 
Western  Europe  with  large  quantities  of  grain. 
The  history  of  the  settlements  themselves  will 
be  found  under  their  several  names.  The  Ro- 
mans had  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  "  Periplos  Maris  Euxini,"  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  VH 
Akrianos. 

PopilTus  L.KNA*.       Vid.  T  t-c a». 

POPLICOf.A.        Vtd.   PlTBLICOLA. 

Popp/Ea  Sabina.      Vid.  Sabina. 

Popp./eus  Sabinos.     Vid.  Sabinus. 

Populonia  or  -ium  (Populoniensis :  Papillo- 
ma), an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  form- 
ing a  peninsula.  According  to  one  tradition  it 
was  founded  by  the  Corsicans  ;  but  according 
to  another  it  was  a  colony  from  Volaterrae,  or 
was  taken  from  the  Corsicans  by  the  Volaier- 
rani.  It  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan 
cities,  and  was  never  a  place  of  political  import- 
ance ;  but  it  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  was  the  principal  sea-port  of  Etruria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Popu 
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Ionia,  showing  that  the  city  was  only  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  circumference. 

Porcu.  1.  Sister  of  Cato  Utioensis,  married 
L.  Domitius  Abenobarbus,  consul  B.C.  64,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  died 
in  46.-3.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis  by  his 
first  wife  Atilia.  She  was  married  first  to  M. 
Bibulus,  consul  59,  to  whom  she  bore  three  chil- 
dren. Bibulus  died  in  48 ;  and  in  46  she  mar- 
ried M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar. 
She  inherited  all  ber  father's  republican  princi- 
ples, and  likewise  his  courage  and  firmness  of 
will.  She  induced  ber  husband,  on  the  night 
before  the  fifteenth  of  March,  to  disclose  to  her 
the  conspiracy  against  Cesar's  life,  and  she  is 
reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the  thigh 
in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous  soul, 
and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of  Brutus 
in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her  friends, 
suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  weapons 
out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  destroyed 
herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.  The  real  fact 
may  have  been  that  she  suffocated  herself  by 
the  vapor  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know  was 
a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

Policies  Cato.     Vid.  Cato. 

PobcIos  Festus.     Vid.  Festus. 

PobcIos  Latbo.     Vid.  Latko. 

Poecics  LicInus.     Vid.  Licincs. 

PoepbtbIo,  PohponIus,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace. 
He  lived  after  Festus  and  Aero.  [These  scholia 
are  printed  in  several  editions  of  Horace,  the 
latest  is  that  of  G.  Braunhard,  Lips.,  1831,  teq., 
4  vols.  8vo.] 

Poephy bios  (UopfvpiiM),  one  of  the  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  offer  violence  to  Juno  (Hera),  or  to 
throw  the  island  of  Delos  against  the  gods,  Ju- 

S'ter  (Zens)  burled  a  thunder-bolt  at  him,  and 
ercules  completed  his  destruction  with  his 
arrows. 

Poiph* bis  (nop^v/x'f),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nisybcs. 

Posraf  bios  (llopfipioc),  usually  called  Por- 
pbyby,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  He  was  born  A.D.  283,  either  in  Bata- 
oea  in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name 
was  Malchua,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophce- 
utclan  Melech,  a  word  which  signified  king. 
The  name  Porphyrin*  (in  allUBion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised 
for  him  by  his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  stud- 
ying under  Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apol- 
lomus  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a 
diligent  disciple  of  Plotinus.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Plotinus,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  latter  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
of  correcting  and  arranging  his  writings.  Vid. 
Pummrs.  After  remaining  in  Rome  six  years, 
Porphyry  fell  into  an  unsettled  state  of  mind, 
and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ; 
bat  on  the  advice  of  Plotinus  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicily  that  be  wrote 
nis  treatise  against  the  Christian  religioc,  ut 
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fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  with 
the  view,  as  be  avowed,  of  superintending  their 
education.  As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  con- 
siderable praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination 
and  vigor.  His  learning  was  most  extensive. 
A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelic  systems  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  was  manifest- 
ly far  from  superficial.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  antagonists,  the  most  distinguished  or 
whom  were  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and  Euse 
bius.  A  large  number,  however,  of  his  works 
has  come  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plotinus  are  some  of 
the  best  known. 

PoBPHYBiua,  Pobmlios  Optatiaktus,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constan- 
tino ;  three  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Art  Pythia,  8. 
Syrinx,  3.  Organon,  with  the  lines  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  these  objects ;  and 
five  Epigrams. 

[Pobbixa.     Vid.  Posttebta.] 

Pobskna*  or  Pobsbhna,  Labi,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusiura,  marched  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to 
restore  Tarquinius  Soporous  to  the  throne.  He 
took  possession  of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would 
have  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  who  kept  the  whole  Etruscan  armv  at 
bay,  while  his  comrades  broke  down  the  bnuge 
behind  him.  Vid.  Cocles.  The  Etruscans  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  famine.  Thereupon  a  young 
Roman,  named  C.  Mucius,  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  by  murdering  the  invading  king. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Etruscan  camp, 
but,  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Porsena,  killed  the 
royal  secretary  instead.  Seized,  and  threatened 
with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
fire  on  tho  altar,  and  there  let  it  burn,  to  show 
how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Astonished  at  his 
courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart  in  peace ; 
and  Scjevola,  as  he  was  henceforward  called, 
told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace  with 
Rome,  since  three  hundred  noble  youths  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
the  first  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Por- 
sena thereupon  made  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  withdrew  bis  troops  from  the  Janiculum 


*  The  quantity  of  the  penultimate  ia  doubtful.    It  to 
•hort  ia  Horace  and  Martial,  bat  long  in  Virgil. 
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titer  receiving  twenty  hostages  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  was  the  tale  by  which  Roman 
vanity  coiw*aled  one  of  the  earliest  and  great- 
est disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Poreena. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (Hist.,  iii., 
72),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of 
the  Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agri- 
culture. The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  subject  to  the  Etruscans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Rome,  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena, 
proceeded  to  attack  Aricia,  but  was  defeated 
before  the  city  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  of  Cums.  The 
Etruscans  appear,  in  consequence,  to  have  been 
confined  to  their  own  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Romans  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  their 
independence. 

Pobthaok  (UopBduv),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  CaJydon  in  .<Eto- 
lia,  and  married  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  (Eneus,  Agrius,  Alcathous,  Melas, 
Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 

Porthhds  (floptyior),  a  harbor  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

PoRTUNca  or  Pobtuxic  ua,  the  protecting  gen- 
ius of  harbors  among  the  Romans.  He  was  in- 
voked to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  voyage. 
Hence  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port 
of  the  Tiber,  from  whence  the  road  descended 
to  the  port  of  Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual 
festival,  the  Portunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the 
17tb  of  August.  When  the  Romans  became 
familiar  with  Greek  mythology,  Portunus  was 
identified  with  the  Greek  Palemon.  Vid.  Pa- 
lvemoh. 

Pokds  (ITupoc).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  prov- 
inces east  of  the  River  Hydaspes,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the  lat- 
ter attempted  to  cross  this  river,  B.C.  387.  The 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one 
of  the  most  severely  contested  which  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 
Porus  displayed  great  personal  courage  in  the 
battle ;  and  when  brought  before  the  conqueror, 
he  proudly  demanded  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  This  magnanimity  at  once 
conciliated  the  favor  of  Alexander,  who  not  only 
restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  increased 
them  by  large  accessions  of  territory.  From 
this  time  Porus  became  firmly  attached  to  his 
generous  conqueror,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Hyphasis.  In  331  Porus  was  treacherous- 
ly put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who  commanded 
the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent  province. 
We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature— not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height ; 
and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 3. 
Another  Indian  monarch,  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  east  of  the  River  Hydraotes. 
His  dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephrestion, 
and  annexed  to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus, 
who  was  his  kinsman. 

Poseidon  (Uootiiiiv),  called  NiPTdxca  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  *<Jror, 
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iroVroc ,  and  woTOfiSc,  according  to  which  he  t 
the  god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a  son  of 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called 
Croniu*,  and  by  Latin  poets  Saturniut).  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Zens  (Jupiter), 
Hades  (Pluto),  Hera  (Juno),  Hestia  (Vesta),  and 
Deraeter  (Ceres),  and  it  was  determined  by  lot 
that  he  should  rule  over  the  sea.  Like  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he'  was,  after  his  birth, 
swallowed  by  his  father  Cronos  (Saturn),  but 
thrown  up  again.  According  to  others,  he  was 
concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among  a 
flock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she 
gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  to  devour.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  (Neptune)  is  described 
as  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  dignity,  bat  lest 
powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) to  intimidate  him ;  he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  put  him  into 
chains ;  but  on  other  occasions  we  find  him 
submissive  to  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  palace  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  ./Egte  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.*  With 
these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  ap- 
proaches, and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  recog- 
nize him  and  play  around  his  chariot.  General- 
ly he  yoked  his  horses  to  his  chariot  himself, 
but  sometimes  he  was  assisted  by  Amphitrile. 
Although  he  generally  dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he 
also  appears  at  Olympus  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  conjunction  with 
Apollo,  is  said  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Troy 
for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called  Ncjtumia 
Pergama,  Laomedon  refused  to  give  these 
gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated,  and 
even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  in  consequence,  sent  a  marine  mon- 
ster, which  was  on  the  point  of  devouring  La- 
omedon's  daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules ;  and  he  continued  to  bear  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Trojans.  He  sided  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  sometimes 
witnessing  the  contest  as  a  spectator  from  the 
heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes  interfering 
in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  mortal 
hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while  Zens 
(Jupiter)  favored  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses, 
whom  ho  prevents  from  returning  home  in  con- 
sequence ol  his  having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  the  nymph  Thoosa. 
Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean), 
he  is  described  as  gathering  clouds  and  calling 
forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage  and  save 
those  who  are  in  danger;  and  all  other  marine 
divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea  sur- 
rounds and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de 
scribed  as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (yotvoyof ), 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
(kvoolrduv,  Ktvr;T7ip  yof).  He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said 
that  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) disputed  as  to  which  of  them  should  give 
the  name  to  the  capital  of  Attica,  the  gods  de- 
cided that  it  should  receive  its  name  from  the 
deity  who  should  bestow  npon  man  the  most  use 
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Jul  girt.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  tben  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  (Minerva)  called  forth  the 
olive-tree,  in  consequence  of  which  the  honor 
was  conferred  upon  the  goddess.  According  to 
others,  however,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  did  not 
create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  also  gave  the  famous  borses  to  Pel- 
eus.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  accordingly  be- 
lieved to  have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inator and  protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  be 
was  also  represented  on  horseback,  or  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is 
designated  by  the  epithets  Smrjor,  linretoc,  or 
Isrsrioj-  aval;.  He  even  metamorphosed  himself 
into  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Deme- 
ter  (Ceres).  The  symbol  of  Poseidon's  (Nep- 
tune's) power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter 
rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake 
the  earth,  and  the  like.  Herodotus  states  that 
the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
were  brought  into  Greece  from  Libya ;  but  he 
was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and 
originally  a  personification  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  water,  from  which  the  transition  to 
regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea  was  not 
difficult.  The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
In  conjunction  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  he  fought 
against  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans ;  and  in 
the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  pursued  Poly- 
botes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him. 
He  further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they 
were  pursued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in 
Leucosia,  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued, 
together  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  for  the  hand  of 
Thetis ;  but  he  withdrew  when  Themis  proph- 
esied that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater 
than  his  father.  When  Ares  (Mars)  had  been 
caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune) ;  but  the  latter  god  after- 
ward brought  a  charge  against  Ares  (Mars)  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  for  having  killed  his  son 
Halirrhothius.  At  the  request  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  caused  a  bull  to 
rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised  to 
sacrifice ;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the 
god  punished  Minos  by  causing  his  wife  Pas- 
iphae  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  was  married  to  Ampbitrite,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thesicyme ;  but  he  had  also  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  women. 
His  worship  extended  over  all  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  but  be  was  more  especially  re- 
vered in  Peloponnesus  and  iq  the  Ionic  towns 
on  the  coast.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
generally  consisted  of  black  and  white  bulls ; 
but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed  to 
him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Pan- 
ionia,  or  the  festival  of  all  the  Ionians  near 
Mycale,  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  In  works  of  art,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
I  sie)  may  be  easily  recognized  by  his  attri- 
1-jtes,  the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
he  was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along 
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with  Ampbitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  tho 
Dioscuri,  Palemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes, 
Tbalassa,  Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not 
present  the  majestic  calm  which  characterizes 
his  brother  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  as  the  state  of 
the  sea  is  varying,  so  also  is  the  god  represent 
ed  sometimes  in  violent  agitation  and  some- 
times in  a  state  of  repose.  The  Roman  god 
Neptunus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

Posidippds  {Tlooeidiirnoc,  Ilooiitmrof).  1.  All 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
a  native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  six  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last 
of  all  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began 
to  exhibit  dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the 
death  of  Menander,  that  is,  in  B.C.  889.  [The 
fragments  of  his  plays  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neke's  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1141-49, 
edit,  minor.] — 3.  An  epigrammatic  poet  who 
was  probably  a  different  person  from  the  comic 
poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a  part  of  the 
Garland  of  MeUager,  and  twenty-two  of  tbem 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

PosidIom  (Tloaelitov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon  (Neptune).  1. 
(Now  Punta  delta  Licosa),  in  Lutania,  opposite 
the  island  Leucosia,  the  southern  point  of  the 
Golf  of  Ptestum. — 2.  In  Epirus,  opposite  the 
northeast  point  of  Corcyra.  —  3.  (Now  Cape 
Stavrot),  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  western 
point  of  the  Sinus  Pagassus,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  promontory  which  Livy  (xxxi.,  46)  calls 
Zelasium. — 4.  (Now  Cape  Helcne),  the  southwest- 
ern point  of  Chios. — 5.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Carta,  between  Miletus  and  the  Iassius  Sinus, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. — 6.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Ariston,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
— 7.  (Now  Potstda),  a  sea-port  town  in  Syria,  in 
the  district  Cassiotis. 

PouoonU.     Vid.  PTESTUM. 
Posiponidm  (Tloouiuytov :  now  Cape  Poeeidki 
or  Kattandhrea),  a  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Mende. 

Posidonius  (rioff«c5<ji>iof),  a  distinguished 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
13S.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Pantetius, 
after  whose  death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on 
his  travels.  After  visiting  most  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
bis  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Stoic  school.  He  also  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  86.  Cicero, 
when  be  visited  Rhodes,  received  instruction 
from  Posidonius.  Pompey  also  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Posidonius,  and  visited  him  twice, 
in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguish- 
ed visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  alter  at 
the  age  of  84.    Posidonius  was  a  man  of  exten- 
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«ve  and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  de-  j 
partments  of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  thought 
so  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested  him 
to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship.  As  a 
physical  investigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to 
the  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical 
and  historical  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
He  cultivated  astronomy  with  considerable  dili- 
gence. He  also  constructed  a  planetary  ma- 
chine, ot  revolving  sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  His 
calculation  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
differed  widely  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He 
made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
stadia,  and  bis  measurement  was  pretty  gener- 
ally adopted.  None  of  the  writings  of  Posi- 
donius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1810. 
PostvmU  Castba  (now  Salado),  a  fortress  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  on  a  hill  near  the  River  Sal- 
sum  (now  SaUdo). 

PostdhU  Gins,  patrician,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its 
members  frequently  held  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  from  the  banishment  of  the  kings  to 
the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  most  distin- 
guished farailywn  the  gens  was  that  of  Albds 
or  Albinus  ;  but  we  also  find  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic  families  of  the  names  Of 
M'gdlu*  and  Tubertut. 

Postumds,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Cassia- 
nut  Laiiniiu  Postumut,  stands  second  in  the  list 
of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants.  Being  nomi- 
nated by  Valerian  governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  in  A.D.  268,  while  Valerian 
was  prosecuting  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
sians. Postumus  maintained  a  strong  and  just 
government,  and  preserved  Gaul  from  the  dev- 
astation of  the  warlike  tribes  upon  the  eastern 
border.  After  reigning  nearly  ten  years,  he 
was  slain  by  his  soldiers  in  267,  and  Lslianus 
proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead. 

Postvebta  or  Postvoeta,  properly  a  surname 
of  Carmenta,  describing  her  as  turning  back- 
ward and  looking  at  the  past,  which  she  re- 
vealed to  poets  and  other  mortals.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  prophetic  power,  with  which  she  looked 
into  the  future,  is  indicated  by  the  surnames 
Antevorta,  Prorsa  (i.  e.,  Proversa),  and  Porrima. 
Poets,  however,  have  personified  these  attri- 
butes of  Carmenta,  and  thus  describe  them  as 
the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

Potami  or  POtahus  (UoTa/iol,  Uora/i6c :  Tlord- 
mo( :  now  Keratia),  a  demus  in  the  south  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the 
tomb  of  Ion  was  shown. 

Potamoh  (Uoto/iuv).  1 .  A  rhetorician  of  Myt- 
ilene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
whose  favor  he  enjoyed. — 2.  A  philosopher  of 
Alexandres,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at 
Rome  an  eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the 
time  of  Plotinus,  and  to  have  intrusted  his  chil- 
dren to  the  guardianship  of  the  latter. 

Potentia  (Potentinus).  1.  A  town  of  Pice- 
num,  on  the  River  Flosis,  between  Ancona  and 
CasteUum  Firmanum,  was  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  B.C.  186.— 3.  (Now  Potenza),  a  towi  of 
Lucania,  on  the  Via  Popilia,  east  of  Foruir  Po- 
pilii. 
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Pothiwos,  a  eunuch,  the  guardian  ot  the 
yopng  King  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assas- 
sination of  Pompey  when  tbe  latter  fled  M 
Egypt,  B.C.  48.  Pothin'is  plotted  against  Ce- 
sar when  be  came  to  Alexandres  shortly  after- 
ward, and  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar's  order. 

Potidaa  (ilortdaia  :  TloTiiatdrijt .  now  Pi- 
naka),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  tbe  narrow  isth- 
mus of  tbe  peninsula  Pallene,  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  place,  and  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  Persian 
wars,  though  tbe  time  of  its  foundation  is  not 
recorded.  It  afterward  became  tributary  to 
Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  tbe  latter  city  is 
B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  429,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city,  and 
gave  its  territory  to  the  Ofynthians.  Cassan- 
der,  however,  built  a  new  city  on  tbe  same  site, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cassaitueka  (Koo- 
aavtpeta  :  Kaooavdptvc),  and  which  he  peopled 
with  tbe  remains  of  the  old  population  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus  and  tbe  surround- 
ing towns,  so  that  it  soon  became  tbe  most 
flourishing  city  in  all  Macedonia.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Huns,  but  was  restored 
by  Justinian. 

Potidama,  a  fortress  in  the  northeast  of^Eto- 
lia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
PotitTi.  Vid.  Pinaeia  Gens. 
PoTiTU8,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrat 
ed  family  of  the  Valeria  gens.  This  family  dis- 
appears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wan ; 
but  the  name  was  revived  at  a  later  period  by 
the  Valeria  gens  as  a  prsnomen  .-  thus  we  find 
mention  of  a  Potitus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was 
consul  suffectus  in  B.C.  29. 

PotnIs  {Uorvial :  Horvicvc),  a  small  town  in 
Bceotia,  on  tbe  Asopus,  ten  stadia  south  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Piateae.  Tbe  adjective 
Polniada  (sing.  Potnias)  is  an  epithet  frequently 
given  to  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucos 
of  Potnias.  Vid.  Glaoccs,  No.  1. 
Pbaaspa.  Vid.  Prbaata. 
Practius  (Tlpannof; :  now  Borgtu  or  Mutka- 
koi-Su),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Mount 
Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Hellespont  north  of 
Abydus. 

Pe^nxstb  (Prenestinus :  now  Palalrint), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was 
situated  on  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  with  which  it  was 
connected  by  a  road  called  Via  Praenestioa.  It 
was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city,  but  it  claimed  a 
Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  It  wa 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  fre- 
quently resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  tbe  younger 
Marius  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  pos- 
sessed a  very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of 
Fortuna,  with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Pnenestinc  sortes. 
It  also  had  a  temple  of  Juno.    In  consequence 
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et  its  lofty  situation,  Pneneste  was  a  cool  at .4 
healthy  residence  in  the  great  heats  of  summer 
l/rigidum  Proneste,  Hot.,  Carta.,  iii.,  4,  22),  and 
was  therefore  much  frequented  at  that  season 
by  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  some  other  antiquities  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Palestrina. 

Pbaios  (Upaiooc :  llpatoioc),  an  inland  town 
in  the  east  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteoc ra- 
tes, which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighboring 
town  of  Hierapytna. 

Pb-storii  Acgusta.     Vid.  Auousta,  No.  4. 

[Pb-stctii,  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  are 
often  assigned  to  Picenum,  though  they  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  Picentea.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
The  principal  places  in  their  land  were  Inter- 
$mna  and  Hadria  (now  Atri).] 

Psis(IIpu{,  gen.  Hpavroc :  Upavrec),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  west  of  the  district  Phthiotis, 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  Mount  Narthacius. 

PiAsiJE  (Upaaial:  Tlpaatevc).  1.  Or  PkasIa 
(Qpaaia),  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero-lacones,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Athenians  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  —  3.  (Now  Pratta),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  south  of  Stiria,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Pbasiau  Lacub  (Upaaia; Mftvn :  now  Taktno), 
a  lake  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymon  and 
Nestus,  and  near  the  Strymonic  Oulf,  with  silver 
mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

PbasIi,  PbjesIi,  and  ParrhasYi  (llpdaioi:  San- 
scrit Prachinas,  i.  e.,  people  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
try), a  great  and  powerful  people  of  India  on 
the  Ganges,  governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus 
I.  by  King  Sandrocottds.  Tbeir  capital  city 
was  Palibotbra  (now  Patna) ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  at  least  as 
far  down  as  that  city.  At  a  later  time  the  mon- 
archy declined;  so  that  in  Ptolemy  we  only-  find 
the  name  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
district,  called  Prasiaca  (npaotoKij),  about  the 
River  Soa. 

Pbasudis  Mabe  (Xlpaoudth  ■OaAaoaa  or  K.6X- 
mty,  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  the  Promontory  Pbascm. 

Pbasom  (Tlpdoov  httpurfipiov  :  now  Cape  Del- 
gade),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  10J°  south  latitude,  appears  to  have 
been  the  southernmost  point  to  which  the  an- 
cient knowledge  of  this  coast  extended. 

Pbatinas  (Uparlvac),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not 
stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ;  but  he 
was  older  than  Choerilus,  and  younger  than  ^Es- 
chylus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the 
prize  about  B.C.  600.  The  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  art  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas  was 
the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic 
drama.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Prat- 
inas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  age.  He  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  to  have  shared  with  his  con- 
temporary I  asus  the  honor  of  founding  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Pratinas  are  contained  in  Wagner'a 
Tronic.  Gritc.  Fragm.,  p.  7-10.] 
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PbaxaoSbas  (Upatayipac ), a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in 
general,  and  especially  for  his  attainments  in 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

Pbaxias  (lipaffaf),  an  Athenian  sculptor  a' 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic 
school  of  C alarms,  commenced  the  execution 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  died  while  he 
was  still  engaged  upon  the  work.  His  date 
may  be  placed  about  B.C.  448  and  onward. 

PbaxIdIcb  (Tlpa(MKii),  i.  e.,  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches 
that  justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus 
arrived  in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he 
set  up  a  statue  of  Praxidice  near  Gytheum,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off 
Helen,  had  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  Migonitis.  Near  Haliartus,  in  Boeotia, 
we  meet  with  the  worship  of  Praxidicte,  in  the 
plural :  they  were  here  called  daughters  of  Ox 
yges,  and  their  names  were  Alalcomenia.Thelx- 
incea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic  poets  Praxidice 
seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina). 

Pbaxilla  (Up&ftXXa),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poet 
ess,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  460,  and  was  one 
of  the  nine  poetesses  who  were  distinguished 
as  the  Lyric  Muses.  Her  scholia  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  compositions  of  that  species. 
She  belonged  to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  po- 
etry, but  there  were  also  traces  of  ^Eolic  influ- 
ence in  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect. 
[The  fragments  of  her  poems  are  given  in  Prax- 
ilia  Graeanica  vatis  qua  extant  residua,  Upsala, 
1826  ;  and  are  found  also  in  the  collections  cf 
Schneidewin  and  Bergk.] 

PbaxIphanbs  (Upaiu^dvtje),  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of 
Rhodes,  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived 
about  B.C.  822.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial 
attention  to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence 
named  along  with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and 
creator  of  the  science  of  grammar. 

Pbaxitblbs  (TlpaJ-iTtXnc),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both 
a  statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ex- 
cept that  be  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Athens,  and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  wa*  in- 
timately connected  with  that  city.  He  prob- 
ably flourished  about  B.C.  864  and  onward. 
Praxiteles  stands,  with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of 
the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias.  With- 
out attempting  those  sublime  impersonations 
of  divine  majesty  id  which  Phidias  had  been  so 
inimitably  successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsur- 
passed in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  female 
figure.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Praxit- 
eles was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus), which  was  distinguished  from  other  stat- 
ues of  the  goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidians, 
who  purchased  it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the 
godfiMS.    Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  o* 
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preasly  to  behold  it.  So  highly  did  the  Cnidi- 
•ns  themselves  esteem  their  treasure,  that  when 
King  Nicomedes  offered  them,  as  the  price  of 
it,  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  heavy  public 
debt,  they  preferred  to  endure  any  suffering 
rather  than  part  with  the  work  which  gave  their 
city  its  chief  renown.  It  was  afterward  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in 
the  reign  orUustinian.  Praxiteles  modelled  it 
from  a  favorite  courtesan  named  Phryne,  of 
whom  be  also  made  more  than  one  portrait 
statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespite,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it. 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  which- 
ever of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own 
opinion,  was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she 
sent  a  slave  to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had 
broken  out  in  his  bouse,  and  that  most  of  his 
works  had  already  perished.  On  hearing  this 
message,-  the  artist  rushed  out,  exclaiming  that 
all  his  toil  was  lost  if  the  fire  had  touched  his 
Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon  this,  Phryne  confessed 
the  stratagem,  and  chose  the  Eros.  This  statue 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  restored  to 
Thespia  by  Claudius,  and  carried  back  by  Nero 
to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in  Pliny's  time  in  the 
schools  of  Octavia,  and  it  finally  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  that  building  in  the  reign  of 
Titus.  Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  who  were 
also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarchus  and  Ce- 
phisodotus. 

Pb  axithxa  (Ilpaf  Ma),  daughter  of  Phrasimus 
and  Diogenfa,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Orneus, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Cbthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

PbeciIni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Pkilius  Laous  (now  Logo  di  CatUglione),  a 
lake  in  Etruria,  near  the  coast,  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  which  was  a  small  island. 

[Peemnis  (Ilpjfrivif).     Vid.  Prims.] 

Prepk8inthos  (IIpeTrAnvdof),  one  of  the  small- 
er Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

[Pbexaspks  (np^fwDrtjf).  1.  A  Persian,  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  greatly  trusted  by 
Cambyses:  he  was  employed  by  the  latter  to 
make  away  with  his  brother  Smerdis  secretly. 
His  fidelity  was  severely  tested  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Cambyses,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  phren- 
sy,  shot  the  son  of  Prexaspes  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow  before  the  eyes  of  his  parent  to 
prove  that  his  hand  was  steady,  and  that  the 
charge  against  him  of  too  great  fondness  for 
wine  was  unfounded.  When  the  false  Smerdis 
usurped  the  throne,  Cambyses  suspected  Prex- 
aspes of  treachery,  but  the  latter  cleared  him- 
self. Subsequently  the  magi  endeavored  to  gain 
Prexaspes  to  tbeirside,but  he,  pretending  at  first 
to  favor  their  views  by  denying  the  assassina- 
tion of  Smerdis,  declared  before  the  assembled 
Persians  the  truth,  and  exposed  the  scheme  of 
the  magi,  and  then  threw  himself  from  the  tow- 
er on  which  he  was  standing. — 2.  Son  of  Aspa- 
thines,  one  of  the  naval  commanders  of  Xerxes.] 

Priahides,  that  is,  a  son  of  Priam,  by  which 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  Deipliobue,  and 
the  other  sons  of  Priam  are  frequently  called. 
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Purines  (tlpiaftoc),  the  famous  king  of  Troy 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  son 
of  Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  orig- 
inal name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  i.  t-, 
"the  swift-footed,"  which  was  changed  into 
Priamus,  "  the  ransomed"  (from  irpla/nu),  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Laom- 
edon, and  was  ransomed  by  his  sister  Hesione 
after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hercules. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  Arisbe, 
the  daughter  of  Merops,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  iEsacus ;  but  afterward  he  gave 
up  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by 
whom  he  bad  the  following  children :  Hector, 
Alexander  or  Paris,  DeTpbobus,  Helenas,  Pam~ 
mon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hipponous,  Polydorus, 
Troflus,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cas- 
sandra. By  other  women  he  had  a  great  many 
children  besides.  According  to  the  Homeric 
tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  fifty  sons,  nine- 
teen of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to  whom 
others  add  on  equal  number  of  daughters.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their,  war 
against  the  Amazons.  When  the  Greeks  land- 
ed on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  took  no  active  part  in  \he 
war.  Once  only  did  be  venture  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  to  conclude  the  agreement  respecting 
the  single  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelans. 
After  the  death  of  Hector,  Priam,  accompanied 
by  Mercury  ( Hermes),  went  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  barial,  and  ob- 
tained it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When  the 
Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  pot  on  his 
armor,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  be  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba 
to  take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters 
as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
While  he  was  tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son 
Polites,  pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the 
sacred  spot,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  his  (ei- 
ther, whereupon  Priam,  overcome  with  indig- 
nation, hurled  his  spear  with  feeble  hand  against 
Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith  killed  by  the  latter. 
Virgil  mentions  (JEn.,  v.,  664)  another  Priam, 
a  son  of  Polites,  and  a  grandson  of  King  Priam. 

Pbiansus  (IlpfavffOf  :  Xlpi&voioj,  Jlpiawattvt), 
a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  southern  coast,  south  of 
Lyctus,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  Prsesos. 

PbiXpds  (Hpbnrof),  son  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It  is  said  that  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  who  was  in  love  with  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  India,  but  soon  abandoned  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lampsacns  on  the  Hellespont  to  give 
birth  to  the  child  of  the  god.  Juno  (Hera),  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct,  caused  her 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  extreme  ugliness,  who 
was  named  Priapus.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do  not  mention  this 
divinity,  and  it  was  only  in  later  times  that  he 
was  honored  with  divine  worship.  He  was  wor- 
shipped more  especially  at  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Hel- 
letpontiacus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  promoter 
of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  animals 
connected  with  an  agricultural  life  ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  ol 
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all  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  dirimties  presiding  over  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  was  believed  to  be  poisesaed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  plural.  As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in 
common  with  other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics 
identified  him  with  their  mystic  Bacchus  (Dio- 
aycus),  Mercury  (Hermes),  Helios,  &c.  The 
Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sens- 
ual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisalus,  Orthanes, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner,  he  was  confound- 
ed by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunus, 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in 
nature.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consist- 
ed of  the  first-fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
fields,  of  milk,  honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and 
fishes.  He  was  represented  in  carved  images, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  hemic,  carrying  fruit  in 
his  garment,  and  either  a  sickle  or  cornucopia 
in  his  hand.  The  hennas  of  Priapus  in  Italy, 
like  those  of  otheT  rustic  divinities,  were  usu- 
ally painted  red,  whence  the  god  is  called  ruber 
OT  rubicund*!. 

Paiirus  (Ilptairof,  Ion.  Upitprot :  Ufuampidf : 
miss  at  Karaboa).  1.  A  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Propontis,  east  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  ex- 
cellent harbor.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, and  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Peia- 
res.  The  surrounding  district  was  called  Pati- 
na (Hfittirif)  and  PaiAriNa  (Uptatr^mr).— [8.  A 
small  island  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  near  Ephesus.] 

Pbixot  (Hpiqvti :  HptsvdSf ,  Ilpujvioc :  Prien- 
ens,  pL  Pnenenses :  ruins  at  Samrun),  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, stood  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Caria, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Ne- 
leid  -Epytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans, 
from  whom  it  was  also  called  Kaiftjj.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  sea-shore,  aad  had  two  har- 
bors and  a  small  fleet,  but  the  change  in  the 
coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Meander 
left  it  some  distance  inland.  It  was  of  much 
religious  importance  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
nionian  festival  on  Mount  Mycale,  at  which  the 
people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in  virtue  of 
their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of  those 
of  Hclice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Bus. 

PairsKNUH,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Central  Italy. 

TPbilis  Lacus,  called  by  Cicero  luces  Pas- 
livs  (now  Logo  ii  Ctutiglwnt),  a  lake  of  Etru- 
ria,  near  the  city  of  Rusells,  and  just  above  the 
River  Umbro  (now  Omsrsne).] 

[Psoas  or  Pantsis  (.Upltue  or  Jlpjtawr).  1. 
Catted  Mtgna,  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  8,  sit- 
uated near  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with 
the  Nile,  immediately  north  of  the  island  of 
Meroe.— 8.  (Now  Ibreem,  with  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man ruins),  on  the  Nile,  further,  down  than  No. 
1,  occupied  as  a  frontier  post  by  the  Romans.] 

Psnrtrs,  M.  AxrSirles,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  {folium)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senates  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city.  After  the  death  of  Nero  (66),  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  by  Galbn,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  seventh  legion,  which 
was  stationed  in  Pannooia.    Htivaaoaeof  the 
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first  generals  in  Europe  who  declared  in  tavor 
of  Vespasian,  and  he  rendered  him  the  most  im- 
portant services.  In  conjunction  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  It- 
aly, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian 
army  at  Bedriacura,  and  took  Cremona,  which 
he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy. 
He  afterward  forced  his  way  into  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Vi- 
tellian troops,  and  had  the  government  of  the 
city  till  the  arrival  of  Mucianus  from  Syria.  •  Vid. 
Mccunus,  No.  8.  We  learn  from  Martial,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Antonius  Primus,  that  he  was 
alive  at  the  accession  of  Trajan. 

PaitciAHDs,  a  Roman  grammarian,  surnamed 
CttsarientU,  either  because  he  was  born  at  Ces- 
area,  or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about 
A.D.  490,  and  taught  grammar  at  Constantino- 
ple. He  was  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  grammatical  knowledge,  of  which 
he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  CommtnUriorum  grammatieorum 
Libri  XVIII.,  addressed  to  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  to  it  The  first  sixteen 
books  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  rec- 
ognized by  the  ancient  grammarians,  letters, 
syllables,  dec.  'The  last  two  books  are  on  syn- 
tax. This  treatise  soon  became  the  standard 
work  on  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  obtained  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. The  other  works  of  Priseianns  still  ex- 
tant are,  1.  A  grammatical  catechism  on  twelve 
lines  of  the  JZneid,  manifestly  intended  as  a 
school  book.  8.  A  treatise  on  accents.  3.  A 
treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  denote  numbers 
and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  numbers.  4.  On 
the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A  translation  of  the 
Xlpoyvfivaauara  (PraexercilamenU)  of  Hermoge- 
nes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns.  7.  A 
poem  on  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  in  three  hund- 
red and  twelve  hexameters,  with  a  preface  in 
twenty-two  iambic  lines.  8.  A  piece  De  Port- 
deribut  et  Mtnturit,  in  verse.  9.  An  Epitome 
phenomenon,  or  De  Sideribtu,  in  verse.  10.  A 
free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius, 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
lines,  manifestly  made  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams.  The  best 
edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lips.,  1819- 
20,  8  vols.  8vo.  > 

PmsoiIhcs,  Tbbodosos,  a  physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianas,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attain- 
ed the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  Latin  work;  entitled  Rcrum  Meiicarum  Li- 
bri Quatuor,  published  in  1683,  both  at  Strasburg 
and  at  Basel 

Paiscua  (Xtptoia>(),  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger  to  Attila,  A.D.  446.  He  died  about 
471.  Priscus  wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Attila,  enriched  by  digressions  on  the  Hie  and 
reign  of  that  king.  The  work  was  in  eight  books, 
but  only  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us 
Priscus  was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  his- 
torian, and  his  style  was  remarkably  elegant 
and  pure.  The  fragments  are  published,  with 
those  of  Dexippua  and  others,  by  Bekker  aad 
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PRISCUS,  HELVIDIUS. 

Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, 1829,  8vo. 

Priscos,  HeltIdics,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea 
Pectus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love 
of  virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  quaes- 
tor in  Achaia  duringthe  reign  of  Nero,  and  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  A.D.  66.  When  Thrasea  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  (66),  Prisons  was  banish- 
ed from  Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Galba  (68),  but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom 
of  speech  and  love  of  independence,  he  was 
again  banished  by  Vespasian,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  by  order  of  this  emperor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Herennius  Senecio  at 
the  request  of  his  widow  Fannia ;  and  the  ty- 
rant Domitian,  in  consequence  of  this  work, 
subsequently  put  Senecio  to  death,  and  sent 
Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a  son,  Helvid- 
ius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Priscos,  Servilius.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Servilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  Tbey  also  bore. the  agnomen 
of  Structus,  which  is  always  appended  to  their 
name  in  the  East,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that 
of  Fidenas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Priscus  Structus,  who  took  Fidenae  in  his 
dictatorship,  B.C.  436,  and  which*  was  also  borne 
*>y  his  descendants. 

Priscus,  Tarqcihivs.     Vid.  Tarqdinhis. 

Priverhck  (Privernas,  -itis :  now  Piperno), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  River  Ama- 
'  semis,  belonged  to  the  Volscians  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  subsequently  made  a  colony. 

[PaiTERNUs,  a  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tur- 
nus,  slain  by  Capys.] 

Proabesius  (tlpoatp(aioc),  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  born 
about  A.D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch 
under  Ulpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under 
Julianus.  He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  high  reputation.  He  died  in  368,  in  his 
ninety-second  year. 

[Prob  a,  Falconia,  a  poetess,  greatly  admired 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  real  name  and 
the  place  of  whose  nativity  are  uncertain.  Her 
only  production  now  extant,  a  Cento  Virgilia- 
nut,  contains  narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of 
striking  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
expressed  in  lines  and  portions  of  lines  derived 
from  the  poems  of  Virgil.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Cento  V&gitianut  are  by  Meibomius, 
Helmst.,  4to,  1597;  and  of  Kromayer,  Hal. 
Magd.,  8vo,  1719.] 

Pbobamnthds  (TIpo6a%iv6oc :  Upo6aXlatoc),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  sonth  of  Marathon,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 

ProbatIa  (UpoSaTla),  a  river  of  Boeotia, which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Traohin, 
and  receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed 
into  the  Lake  Copais. 

Probus,  jEmilIub.     Vid.  Nbpos,  Cornelius. 

Probus,  M.  AjubelTub,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
276-282,  was  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Tacitus  gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  that  sovereign,  the  purple  was  forced  upon 
his  acceptance  by  the  armies  of  Syria.  The 
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downfall  of  Florianus  speedily  removed  his  onrj 
rival  (vid.  Flobianus),  and  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally hailed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  legions.  The  reign  of  Pro- 
bus  presents  a  serieB  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians  on 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  dowa 
the  rebellions  of  Saturninus  at  Alexandrea,  and 
of  Proculus  and  Bonosue  in  Gaul.  But,  after 
crushing  all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was 
killed  at  Sirmium  by  bis  own  soldiers,  who  had 
risen  in  mutiny  against  him  because  be  had  em- 
ployed them  in  laborious  public  works.  Proboa 
was  as  just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Pbobus,  ValerIos.  1.  Of  Berytns,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  scholia  on  the  dramatist. — 2.  A  Roman 
grammarian,  flourished  some  years  before  A. 
Gellius,  and  therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Georgics,  which  had 
been  corrected  by  the  hand  of  the  poet  himself 
These  are  the  commentaries  so  frequently  cited 
by  Servius ;  but  the  Scholia  in  Bucolic*  el  Geor- 

C,  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Probus,  be- 
r  to  a  much  later  period.  This  Probus  was 
probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Persius,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Suetonius.  There  is  extant 
a  work  upon  grammar,  in  two  books,  entitled 
M .  Valerii  Probi  Grammatics  Institutions ;  bat 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  of 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in 
the  collections  of  Putschius,  Hannor.,  1606,  and 
of  Lindemann,  Lips.,  1831. 

Pbooas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba 
Longa,  succeeded  Aventinns,  and  reigned  twen 
ty-three  years :  he  was  the  father  of  Numrtor 
and  Amulios. 

Proch?ta  (now  Procida),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory  Mise- 
num,  is  said  to  have  been  torn  away  by  aa 
earthquake  either  from  this  promontory  or  from 
the  neighboring  island  of  Pitnecusa  or  .ASnaria 

[Prociixa,  Julia,  the  mother  of  AgricoJa.] 

[Procillius,  a  Roman  historian,  a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  written 
on  early  Roman  history,  as  Varro  quotes  bis 
account  of  the  origin  of  tbe  Curtian  Lake,  as  weU 
as  on  tbe  later  history,  as  he  mentions  Pom- 
pey's  triumph  on  his  return  from  Africa.] 

Procles  (IIpojtAw).  1.  One  of  the  twin  sons 
of  Aristodemus.  For  details,  vid.  Eubtstrkes. 
— [2.  Tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  tbe  father  of  Lysis 
or  Melissa,  the  wife  of  Periander.  Having  re- 
vealed to  the  son  of  the  latter  the  secret  of  hia 
mother's  death  (vid.  Pebiandeb),  he  incurred 
tbe  implacable  resentment  of  Periander,  who 
attacked  and  captured  Epidaurus,  and  took  Pro- 
cles  prisoner.] 

fjioct-vt  (Tlp6itXoc).  1.  Snmamed  Diadorhut 
( Atddoyof),  the  successor,  from  hia  being  regard- 
ed as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doe- 
trine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  the  Neo- Platonic  school.  He  was  bora  atBy- 
santium  A.D.  412,  but  was  brought  up  at 
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thus  in  Lyoia,  to  which  city  bis  parents  belonged, 
and  which  Proclus  himself  regarded  as  his  na- 
tive place.  He  studied  at  Alexandres  under 
Olympiodorus,  and  afterward  at  Athens  nnder 
Plutarchus  and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  age  his 
philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Timasus  of  Pla- 
to, as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Pro- 
elus  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and  inherited 
from  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided  and 
taught.  Marinas,  in  bis  life  of  Proclus,  records, 
witjj  intense  admiration,  the  perfection  to  which 
his  master  attained  in  all  virtues.  The  highest 
of  these  virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Ma- 
rinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic  kind. 
From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained  ; 
fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he  hon- 
ored the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.  He  celebrated  all  tbe  import- 
ant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  in  honor,  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  except- 
ed from  this  religious  veneration ;  and  be  even 
performed  sacred  rites  in  honor  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  tbe  entire  human  race.  It  was,  of 
coarse,  not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should 
be  favored  with  various  apparitions  and  mirac- 
ulous interpositions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to 
tell  how  a  god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed 
to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.  But  the  still  higher 
grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school, 
was  termed  the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attained  by 
his  profound  meditations  on  the  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  pro- 
found secrets  of  which  be  was  initiated  by  As- 
clepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who 
alone  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theur- 
gic knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  de- 
scended to  her  from  tbe  great  Nestorius.  He 
profited  so  much  by  her  instructions  as  to  be 
able,  according  to  Marinas,  to  call  down  rain  in 
a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and 
to  procure  the  immediate  intervention  of  JEa- 
eolapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Arcbiadas.  Proclus  died  A.D.  485.  During  tbe 
last  five  years  of  his  life  he  had  become  super- 
annuated, his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  faatings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As 
a  philosopher,  Proclu#  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  success- 
ors ;  but  bis  philosophical  system  is  character- 
ised by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of  good 
sense.  He  professed  that  his  design  was  not 
to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own,  but  simply 
to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  be  proceeded 
on  tbe  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  most  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  the- 
ology of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work 
on  the  •oinoidence  of  the  doctrines  t>f  Orphens, 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was  much  in  the 
same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonio  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral of  the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant. 
The  most  important  of  them  consist  of  Com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theo- 
logioai  and  philosophical  subjects.    There  is  no 
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complete  edition  of  Proclus.  The  edition  of 
Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-1887)  contains 
the  following  treatises  of  Proclus :  On  Provi- 
dence and  Fate ;  On  Ten  Doubts  about  Provi- 
dence ;  On  the  Nature  of  Evil ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a  Commentary  on  tbe 
Parmenides.  The  other  principal  works  of  Pro- 
clus are :  On  the  Theology  of  Plato,  in  six 
books ;  Theological  Elements ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Timteus  of  Plato ;  five  Hymns  of  an 
Orphic  character.  Several  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
Proclus  was  also  a  distinguished  mathematician 
and  grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  tbe 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days 
of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant.— [2.  Eotyohios,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa.  He  was  tbe  in- 
structor of  M.  Antoninus,  and  is  called  the  most 
learned  grammarian  of  his  age.] 

Prochb  (npoTcio?),  daughter  of  King  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is 
given  under  Tibcus. 

Pboconnksus  ( UpoKovvijnot ,  or  TlpoiKiwqaoc, 
i.  e.,  Favm  Island,  now  Marmara),  an  island  of 
the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  which 
takes  from  it  its  modern  name,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was  also  called 
Proconnesus  from  n-pof  (favm),  because  it  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning  season, 
whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonnesm  ('E/U 
tfovtyao^,  i.  e.,  deer-island) ;  and  tbe  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New 
Proconnesus.  The  island  was  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  and  hence  its  modern  name.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Abistbas. 

Peoc5pius  (Ilpo/tdittoc)-  1.  A  native  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  served 
with  distinction  under  Constantius  II.  and  Ju- 
lian. Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Jovian 
and  of  bis  successor  Valens,  Procopiua  remain 
ed  in  concealment  for  about  two  years ;  but  in 
A.D.  365  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  Valens  was  staying  at  Ctesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
war.  In  the  following  year  (368)  the  forces  o- 
Procopius  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles. 
Procopius  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to. death  by  order  of  Valens. — 2.  An  eminent 
Byzantine  historian,  was  born  at  Ocsarea,  in 
Palestine,  about  A.D.  500.  He  went  to  Con- 
stantinople when  still  a  young  man,  and  there 
obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  be  attracted 
the  attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him 
his  secretary  in  627.  In  this  capacity  Proco- 
pius accompanied  the  great  hero  on  his  differ- 
ent wars  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  fre- 
quently employed  in  state  business  of  import- 
ance, or  in  conducting  military  expeditions. 
Procopius  returned  with  Belisarius  to  Constan- 
tinople a  little  before  642.  His  eminent  talents 
were  appreciated  by  tbe  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  illustris, 
made  him  a  senator,  and  in  562  created  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius  died  about 
the  same  time  as  Justinian,  565.  As  an  histo- 
rian, Procopius  deserves  great  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  models,  often 
elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigor.    His  works 
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■re:  1.  Histories  (loroplat),  in  eight  books; 
viz.,  two  On  the  Persian  War,  containing  the 
period  from  408-663,  and  treating  more  fully 
of  the  author's  own  times;  two  On  the  War 
ioi(A  the  Vandals,  395-646 ;  four  On  the  Gothic 
War,  or,  properly  speaking,  only  three  books, 
the  fourth  (eighth)  being  a  sort  of  supplement 
containing  various  matters,  and  going  down  to 
the  beginning  of  663.  It  was  continued  by 
Agathias  till  669.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  &c., 
of  the  barbarians  are  faithful,  and  done  in  a 
masterly  style.  2.  On  the  Public  BuiUmgt  erect- 
ed by  Justinian  (Krlo/tara),  in  six  books.  A 
work  equally  interesting  and  valuable  in  its 
kind,  though  apparently  too  much  seasoned 
with  flattery  of  the  emperor.  3.  Anecdota  ('Av- 
ln&ora),  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  some  of  them 
witty  and  pleasant,  but  others  most  indecent, 
reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora, Belisarius,  and  other  eminent  persons. 
It  is  a  complete  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  from  649  till  668.  4. 
Oratimut,  probably  extracts  from  the  "  Histo- 
ry," which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues 
and  speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collect- 
ed works  of  Procopius  is  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3 
vols.  8vo,  1833-1838 ;  [the  best  edition  of  the 
Anecdota  is  by  Orelli,  Lipsits,  1827,  8vo.]  - 

Procris  (Ilpo/rpif),  daughter  of  Erechtheus 
and  wife  of  Cephalus.    For  details,  tid.  Cifh- 

ALUS. 

Proorcstrb  ( HpoKoovornc ),  that  is,  "  the 
Stretcher,"  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber 
Polyperoon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all 
travellers  who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed  : 
if  tbey  were  shorter  than  the  bed,,  he  stretohed 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them 
of  the  same  size  by  cutting  off  some  of  their 
limbs.  He  was  slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  in  Attica.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  is 
used  proverbially  even  atuhe  present  day. 

Pkoculbidb,  C.,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks 
(Cam.,  ii.,  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his 
property  with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins) 
Ctepio  and  Murena,  who  had  lost  their  property 
in  the  civil  wars.  Proculeius  pot  an  end  to  his 
life  by  taking  gypsum,  when  suffering  from  a 
disease  in  the  stomach. 

ProcSmjs,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  father  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  The 
fact  that  Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school 
or  sect  (Proculiani  or  Proculeiani,  as  the  name 
is  also  written)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Sabiniani,  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of 
note.  Proculus  is  often  cited,  and  there  are 
thirty-seven  extracts  from  him  in  the  Digest 
from  his  eight  books  of  E  pis  tola.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
•oppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus 
who  was  Pnefectas  Pretorio  under  Otho. 

ProcBlcs,  JolIhs,  a  Roman  senator,  is  said, 
in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  to  have  informed  the 
sorrowing  Roman  people,  after  the  strange  de- 
parture of  tbeir  king  from  the  world,  that  Rom- 
ulus had  desoended  from  heaven  and  appear- 
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ed  to  him,  bidding  him  tell  the  people  to  honor 
him  in  future  ae  a  god  under  the  name  of  Qiuii- 
nus. 

PrSdicus  (JlpoStKoc),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Iulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceoa. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war 
and  subsequently  ;  but  the  date  can  not  be  de- 
termined either  of  his  birth  or  of  bis  death. 
Prodicus  came  frequently  to  Athens  on  the  pub- 
lic business  of  his  native  city.  He  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, which  belong  respectively  to  B.C.  423 
and  414.  Prodicus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isocrales,  and  he  was  alive'  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  (399).  Suidas 
relates  that  Prodicus  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth,  but  this 
statement  sounds  very  auspicious.  He  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  with  more 
respect  than  the  other  sophists.  Like  Protago- 
ras and  others,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  de- 
livering lectures  for  money,  and  in  this  way  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  the  correct  use  of  words.  We  have 
the  substance  of  one  of  his  lectures  preserved 
by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known  fable  called 
'<  The-choice  of  Hercules."  When  Hercules, 
as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  upon  the 
point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  vice,  there 
appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of  digni- 
fied beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  aod 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  proov- 
ised  to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  witboai 
any  toil,  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure. 
The  other,  while  she  reminded  him  of  his  an- 
cestors and  his  noble  nature,  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  the  gods  have  granted  nothing 
really  beautiful  and  good  without  toil  and  labor. 
The  former  sought  to  deter  him  from  the  path 
of  virtue  by  urging  its  difficulties ;  the  lattei 
impressed  upon  him  the  emptiness  of  pleasure, 
and  the  honor  and  happiness  flowing  from  a  life 
of  virtue.  Thereupon  Hercules  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  virtue. 

Proerna  (Updtpva),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Phthrotis,  oa 
the  western  slope  of  Mount  Narthacius,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Apidanus. 
Prcetidks.  Vid.  Projtvs. 
Projtcs  (Ilpofror),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  -  In  the  dispute 
between  the  two  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  Pralus  was  expelled,  whereupon  be 
fled  to  Iobates,  in  Lyeia,  and  married  Antea  or 
Sthenebcea,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  With 
the  assistance  of  Iobates,  ProHus  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  and  took  Tiryns,  which  was 
now  fortified  by  the  Cyclopes.  Acrisius  then 
shared  his  kingdom  with  his  brother,  surrender- 
ing to  him  Tiryns,  Midea.  and  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.  By  bis  wife,  Prastus  became  the  father 
of  three  daughters,  Lyeippe,  Iphinoe,  and  Iphi- 
anassa,  who  are  often  mentioned  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Promtdrs.  When  these  daugh- 
ters arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they  were 
stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of  winch  is 
differently  related.  Some  say  that  it  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  because  they  had  despised  hi*  < 
ship ;  others  relate  that  they  were  driven 
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by  Juno  (Hera)  because  they  presumec  to  con- 
sider themselves  more  handsome  than  the  god- 
dess, or  because  they  had  stolen-  some  of  the 
gold  of  her  statue.  The  phrensy  spread  to  the 
other  women  of  Argos ;  till  at  length  Proetos 
agreed  to  divide  bis  kingdom  between  Melam- 
pus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  former  prom- 
ising that  he  would  core  the  women  of  their 
madness.  Melampus  then  chose  the  most  ro- 
bust among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the 
mad  women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and 
drove  them  as  far  as  Sicyon.  Daring  this  pur- 
suit Iphinoe  died,  but  the  two  other  daughters 
were  eured  by  Melampus  by  means  of  purifica- 
tions, and  were  then  married  to  Melampus  and 
Bias.  The  place  where  the  cars  was  effected 
upon  bis  daughters  is  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions, some  mentioning  the  well  Anigros,  oth- 
ers the  fountain  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  or  Lusi  in 
Arcadia.  Besides  these  daughters,  Proetns  had 
a  son,  Megapenthes.  When  Bellerophon  came 
to  Proetus  to  be  purified  of  a  murder  which  he 
bad  committed,  the  wife  of  Proetus  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  but,  as  Bellerophon  declined  her  ad- 
vances, she  charged  him  before  Proetus  with 
having  made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proe- 
tos then  sent  Bellerophon  to  Iobates,  in  Lycia, 
frith  a  letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murder  Bel- 
lerophon. Vid.  BiLLiKOPROir.  According  to 
Ovid  (Met.,  v.,  338),  Acrisius  was  expelled  from 
bis  kingdom  by  Proetus  ;  and  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  avenged  his  grandfather 
by  turning  Proetus  into  stone  by  means  of  the 
bead  of  Medusa, 

[Pbomacbo*  (ITpo/iaxof),  a  Boeotian  chief,  son 
of  Alegenor,  slain  by  Acamas  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.] 

Pkomsthbcs  (Xtpopifltis),  son  of  the  Titan 
Iapetus  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
ncetios,  and  Epimetheus.  His  name  signifies 
•*  forethought,"  as  that  of  his  brother  Epime- 
theus denotes  "afterthought."  Once  in  the 
reign  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  when  gods  and  men 
were  disputing  with  one  another  at  Mecone 
(afterward  Sicyon),  Prometheus,  with  a  view 
of  deceiving  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cut  up  a  bull  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts :  he  wrapped  up  the 
best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and  at 
the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consist- 
ed of  the  bones  covered  with  fat  When  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  pointed  out  to  him  how  badly  he 
bad  made  the  division,  Prometheus  desired  him 
to  choose ;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  his  anger,  and 
seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Prometheus, 
chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the  fat. 
The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by  with- 
holding fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus  stole 
it  in  a  hollow  tube  (v6p6i)f,  ferula).  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pil- 
lar, where  an  eagle  consumed  fh  the  daytime 
bis  liver,  which  was  restored  in  each  succeed- 
ing night.  Prometheus  was  thus  exposed  to 
perpetual  torture',  bat  Hercules  killed  the  eagle 
and  delivered  the  sufferer,  with  the  consent  of 
Jspiter  (Zeus),  who  ia  this  way  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men,  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epime- 
theus, in  consequence  of  which  diseases  and 
•snfferings  of  every  kind  befell  mortals.    (For 
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details,  vid.  Pamdoka.)  This  is  an  outline  of 
the  legend  about  Prometheus,  as  contained  in 
the  poems  of  Hesiod.  ^Escbylus,  in  his  trilogy 
Prometktut,  added  various  new  features  to  this 
legend.  Although  Prometheus  belonged  to  the 
Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented  by  JEs- 
chylus  as  having  assisted  Jupiter  (Zeus)  against 
the  Titans.  But  when  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wanted 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  man,  whose  place 
he  proposed  to  fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of 
beings,  Prometheus  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  scheme,  and  saved  mankind  from  destruc- 
tion. Prometheus  further  deprived  them  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  gave  them 
hope  instead.  He  taught  them  the  use  of  fire, 
made  them  acquainted  with  architecture,  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  writing,  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  navigation,  medicine,  the  art 
of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and  all  the  other 
arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all  these  things 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  the  istver 
ordered  Vulcan  (Hephsstus)  to  chain  him  to  a 
rock  in  Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  C rat os  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus).  Prometheus,  however,  still  continued 
to  defy  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  decree  of  fate,  by  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was 
destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son.  As 
Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  this  decree,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled 
him  into  Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to 
which  he  was  chained.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time,  Prometheus  returned  to  the  upper 
world,  to  endure  a  fresh  course  of  suffering,  for 
he  was  now  fastened  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  related  in  the 
Hesiodie  legend.  This  state  of  Buffering  was 
to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  bis  own  accord, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tar- 
tarus for  him.  This  came  to  pass  when  Chi- 
ron, who  had  been  incurably  wounded  by  an 
arrow  of  Hercules,  desired  to  go  into  Hades ; 
and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  allowed  him  to  supply  the 
place  at  Prometheus.  According  to  others, 
however,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  delivered  Pro- 
metheus, when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  de- 
cree of  fate,  which  was,  that  if  be  should  be- 
come by  Thetis  the  father  of  a  son,  that  son 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty.  There 
was  also  a  legend  which  related  that  Prome- 
theus had  created  man  out  of  earth  and  water, 
either  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race, 
or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  when  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  is  said  to  have  ordered  bim  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the 
winds  to  breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus 
is  said  to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the 
qualities  possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor., 
Cam.,  i.,  16,  18).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of 
which  Prometheus  formed  men  was  shown  in 
later  times  near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  Ia  th» 
legend  of  Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  con 
nection  with  Minerva  (Athena).  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  been  pumshed  on  Mount  Caucasus 
for  the  criminal  love  be  entertained  for  her ; 
and  he  is  further  said,  with  her  assistance,  to 
have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  secretly 
to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  ohariot  of  Helios, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man.  At 
Athens  Prometheus  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
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Academy,  from  whence  a  torch-race  took  place 
n  honor  of  him. 

PeoWona  (Upufiiva :  now  Pctrovacz,  on  Mount 
Promina),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of 
Dalmatia. 

[Promulus,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Turnns 
in  Italy.] 

Phonipides  (llpovani6iK),  an  Athenian,  is 
said  to  bare  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is 
enumerated  among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic 
letters,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  is  characterized  as  a  graceful  com- 
poser of  song. 

Pronax  (llpuvaf),  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions,  the  Nemean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  Pronax. 

Pbonnj  {Upowoi .  Upovvatof),  a  town  on  the 
•astern  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the 
four  towns  of  the  island. 

Pronomos  (.ripivofioc),  of  Thebes,  son  of 
GSniadas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
auletio  musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Alcibiadea  in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new 
sort  of  flute,  the  compass  of  which  was  such 
that  melodies  could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the 
three  modes  of  music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydian,  for  each  of  which,  before  this 
invention,  a  separate  flute  bad  been  necessary. 

Pesnoob  (Ylpovoof).  1.  Son  of  Phegeus,  and 
brother  of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  slew  Alcmteon.  (For  details,  rid.  Aqknor 
andALCMAON.) — [8.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Patroclus  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

Peondba,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  the  deity  presiding  over 
marriage. 

Properties,  Sex.  Acreliub,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  born  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  Etrnria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  ex- 
act spot.  He  was  not  descended  from  a  fami- 
ly of  any  distinction  (ii.,  84, 37),  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  di- 
vision, probably  that  in  86,  after  the  Sicilian 
war.  At  the  time  of  this  misfortune  he  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  toga  ririlu,  and  was  there- 
fore under  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  al- 
ready lost  his  father,  who,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, was  one  of  the  victims  sacrificed  after 
the  taking  of  Pernsia ;  but  this  notion  does  not 
rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We  have  no 
account  of  Propertius's  education ;  but  from  one 
of  his  elegies  (iv.,  1)  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  the 
profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much 
of  this  is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at 
•  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  produc- 
tions soon  attracted  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  Mtecenas.  This  was  most  probably  shortly 
alter  the  death  of  Antony  in  30,  when  Proper- 
tius was  about  31.  It  was  probably  in  38  or  31 
that  Propertius  first  became  acquainted  with  his 
Cynthia.  She  was  a  native  of  Tibur,  and  her 
real  name  was  Hoatia.  As  Propertius  (iii.,  80, 
8)  alludes  to  her  doclut  avtu,  it  is  probable  that 
she  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Hostius,  who  wrote 
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a  ]  oem  on  the  Histrio  war.  Vid.  Hormrs.  Sat 
seems  to  nave  inherited  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  family  talent,  and  was  herself  a  poetess, 
besides  being  skilled  in  music,  dancing,  and 
needle- work.  It  appears  that  Propertius  subse- 
quently married,  probably  after  Cynthia's  death, 
and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the  younger 
Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienus  Paulas  as  de- 
scended from  him.  This  most  have  bees 
through  tbe  female  line.  The  year  of  Proper- 
tius's death  is  altogether  unknown.  Properthu 
resided  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas.  He  seems  to  have  cultivated  tbe 
friendship  of  his  brother  poets,  as  Ponticns, 
Bassus,  Ovid,  and  others.  He  mentions  Virgil 
(ii.,  34,  63)  in  a  way  that  shows  he  had  beard 
parts  of  the  jEneid  privately  recited.  Bat 
though  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas, 
he  never  once  mentions  Horace.  He  is  equal- 
ly silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  mentioning 
Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  difference  in  their 
ages  ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  with  evident  affection.  As  an  ele- 
giac poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modem 
reader,  however,  tbe  elegies  of  Propertius  are 
not  nearly  so  attractive  as  those  of  Tibullus. 
This  arises  partly  from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a 
great  measure,  also,  from  a  certain  want  of  na- 
ture in  them.  The  fault  of  Propertius  was  too 
pedantic  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  His  whole 
ambition  was  to  become  the  Roman  Callhna- 
cbus  (iv.,  1, 63),  whom,  as  well  as  Philetas  and 
other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he  made  his 
model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek  myths, 
as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and  tbe 
same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained 
in  an  iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  ia  his 
first  book,  frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  three, 
or  four,  or  even  five  syllables.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Propertius  are  by  Burmann,  Utrecht, 
1780 ;  by  Kninoel,  Leipzig,  1804 ;  by  Lachmann, 
Leipzig,  1816  ;  and  by  Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844, 
1846. 

Peopbthasia  (Upo+6aala:  now  probably  P$- 
thaiearun),  the  northernmost  oity  of  Drangiana, 
on  the  borders  of  Asia,  was  probably  the  place 
where  Philotas  was  put  to  death. 

PeSpomtii  (ii  Hpoirovrlr :  now  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara), so  called  from  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  Pontus  (Euxinua),  and  thus  more  fuSy 
described  as  i  vpi  rod  Hovtov  roi  Eitelvo*  M- 
Xaaaa,  and  "Vestibulum  Ponti,"  ia  the  small 
sea  which  united  the  Euxine  and  the  JEgema 
(vid.  Pomtds  Ed-zincs),  and  divides  Europe 
(Thraeia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Bilhynia).  It 
is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  running  ont  on 
tbe  east  into  two  deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus  (now  Gulf  of  Ismid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianus 
(now  Oulf  of  Modonia),  and  containing  several 
islands.  It  received  the  waters  of  the  Rhys 
daods  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  Mysia  an^ 
Western  Bithynia,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida  and 
Olympus ;  and  several  important  Greek  cities 
stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Btxaktiom  and  Heraclea  Peeirthus  on  the 
north,  and  CyzIcus  on  the  south.    Its  length  i 
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.  tabulated  by  Herodotus  at  one  thousand  font 
hundred  stadia  (one  hundred  and  forty  geograph- 
ical miles)  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  fire  Dand- 
led stadia  (fifty  geographical  mites),  which  is 
very  near  the  truth. 

PboscbIum.     Vid.  Pylbnb. 

PboserfIxa.     Vid.  Psascrxom. 

Pbospalta  (to  Tlpoavakra:  UpoamXrioc),  a 
demus  in  the  south  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis. 

Pbospbb,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Semipelagians.  Many  of  his 
theological  works  are  extant;  and  there  are 
two  Chronicles  bearing  his  name:  1.  Chronicon 
Coneulare,  extending  from  A.D.  379,  the  date 
at  which  the  chronicle  of  Jerome  ends,  down  to 
455,  the  events  being  arranged  according  to  the 
years  of  the  Roman  consuls.  We  find  short 
notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  political  occurrences  in 
general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Church  are 
especially  dwelt  upon,  and,  above  all,  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  8.  Chronica*  Imperials,  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(379-455),  but  the  computations  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  not  according  to  the  consuls.  While  it 
agrees  with  the  Chronicon  Consulare  in  its 
general  plan,  it  differs  from  it  in  many  particu- 
lars, especially  in  the  very  brief  allusions  to  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost 
disrespectful  notices  of  Augustine.  The  second 
of  these  Chronicles  was  probably  not  written 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  is  assigned  by 
most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who,  it  is  imagined, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  There  are  like- 
wise several  poems  which  have  come  down  to 
ns  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The  beet  edi- 
tion of  Prosper's  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  1711. 

Pboitm ka  (Upoavuva :  Upoov/tvatof),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argoiis,  with  a  temple  of  Juno 
(Hera),  north  of  Argos. 

Peota  (Hpura :  now  Prole),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  near  Chalcedon.    ■ 

Pbotasobas  (Xlporayopac ),  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist, was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  B.C.  480,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy  years.  It  is  said  that  Pro- 
tagoras was  once  a  poor  porter,  and  that  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  fastened  together,  and 
poised  upon  his  shoulders,  a  large  bundle  of 
wood,  attracted  the  attention  of  Democritus, 
who  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
This  well-known  story,  however,  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens. 
In  addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about 
twenty  years  older  than  Democritus.  Protag- 
oras was  the  first  who  called  himself  a  sophist, 
and  taught  for  pay ;  and  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession for  the  space  of  forty  years.  He  must 
have  come  to  Athens  before  B.C.  445,  since  be 
<lrew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Thurians,  who 
eft  Athens  for  the  first  time  in  that  year. 


Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists  to  Thn- 
rii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens.  Be- 
tween his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  be 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had 
acquired  great  fame,  and  he  brought  with  him 
to  Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek 
cities  through  which  be  bad  passed.  His  in- 
structions were  so  highly  valued  that  he  some- 
times received  one  hundred  mine  from  a  pupil ; 
and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras  made  mors 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors. 
In  41 1  he  was  accused  of  impiety  by  Pytbodo- 
rus.  one  of  the  Four  Hundred.  His  impeachment 
was  founded  on  his  book  on  the  gods,  which 
began  with  the  statement :  "  Respecting  the 
gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist 
or  do  not  exist."  The  impeachment  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Protagoras 
wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  entitled  Truth  ('AMStia), 
and  On  the  Gads  (FLtpi  Qeuv).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Thee- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  bis 
name.  Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of 
practice  in  the  art,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
his  pupils  discuss  Theses  (communes  loci) ;  an 
exercise  which  is  also  reoommended  by  Cicero. 
He  also  directed  his  attention  to  language,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  the 
poets. 

[Pbotbas  (Uporiae).  1.  An  Athenian  gen 
eral  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
son  of  Epicles.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  squadron  sent  out  to  assist  the 
Corcyreans  in  their  contest  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. Again,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  Proteas  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  sent 
round  Peloponnesus. — S.  Son  of  Andronicus,  a 
Macedonian  officer  in  the  service  of  Antipater.] 

PbotesIlaos  (tlportolkaoc),  son  of  Ipbiclus 
and  Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly. 
He  is  called  Phylaciut  and  Pkylacides,  eithet 
from  his  native  place,  or  from  his  being  a  grand- 
son of  Phylaous.  He  led  the  warriors  of  sev- 
eral Tbessalian  places  against  Troy,  and  was 
the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the 
Trojans,  being  the  first  who  leaped  from  the 
ships  upon  the  Trojan  coast.  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  Hector.  Pro- 
tesilaus  is  most  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for 
the  strong  affection  existing  between  him  and 
bis  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus. 
(For  details,  vid.  Laodamia.)  His  tomb  was 
shown  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to 
him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs  had 
planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  bigh  to 
see  Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang 
from  the  roots.  There  was  also  a  sanotuary  of 
Protesilaus  at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games 
were  celebrated. 

Proteus  (tlpurtvt),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  i  i  the  earliest  legends  as 
a  subject  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  whose  flocks 
(tie  seals)  he  tended.    According  to  Homer,  hs 
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resided  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance 
of  one  day '8  aail  from  the  River  JSgyptus 
(Nile) ;  whereas  Virgil  places  hia  residence  in 
the  island  of  Carpathos,  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  At  midday  Proteus  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  slept  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep  lying  around  him. 
Any  one  wishing  to  learn  from  him  the  future, 
was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  him  at  that  time ; 
as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  he  assumed  every 
possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  prophesying  ;  but  whenever  he  saw  that  bis 
endeavors  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed  his 
usual  form,  and  told  the  troth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  Another 
set  of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  as  a  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  two  sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonns  or 
Tmolus.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Cetes,  for  which  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is  called  Psamathe 
or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
sons,  Theoclymenus  and  Theonoe  are  likewise 
called  bis  children.  He  is  said  to  have  hospi- 
tably received  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  during  his 
wanderings.  Mercury  (Hermes)  brought  to  him 
Helena  after  her  abduction,  or,  according  to 
others,  Proteus  himself  took  her  from  Paris, 
gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return  from 
Troy. 

[PcoTROBNoa  {VlpoOoi/vup),  a  son  of  Areilycus, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

[PaoTHooir  (npoOdav),  a  Trajan  warrior,  slain 
by  Teucer.] 

[Prothoos  (Upodoof),  a  son  of  Tenthredon, 
commander  of  the  Magnates  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Pelion  and  the  River  Peneus,  was  one 
of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy.] 

[Pboto  (Ilpurw),  one  of  the  Nereids.] 

Protoobmss  (llpiuroytvipr),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunns,  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished 
B.C.  838-800.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely ;  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
be  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athena,  where  he 
executed  one  of  bis  great  works  in  the  Propy- 
iasa.  Up  to  bis  60th  year  be  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscurity, 
supporting  himself  by  painting  ships,  which  at 
that  period  used  to  be  decorated  with  elaborate 
pictorial  devices.  His  fame  bad,  however, 
reached  the  ears  of  ApeHes,  who,  upon  visiting 
Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to  seek  out 
Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making  the 
merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, Apelles  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works, 
the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  talents  fieet,  and 
thus  led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an 
artist  they  bad  among  them  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  he 
wrought  up  his  pictures.  His  master-piece  was 
the  picture  of  Ialysus,  the  tutelary  hero  of 
Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  seven 
years,  or  even,  according  to  another  statement, 
elevon ;  and  to  have  painted  it  four  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized,  even  in  the 
artisVa  lifetime,  that  when  Demetrius  Potiorce- 
les  was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes, 
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be  refrained  from  attacking  the  city  at  it*  i 
vulnerable  point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  pic- 
ture, which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture, 
relating  to  the  accidental  production  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tired  hound.  The  artist,  it  is  said, 
dissatisfied  with  bis  repeated  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in  bis  vexation, 
dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he  bad  repeat 
edly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty  place ; 
and  the  sponge,  charged  as  it  was  by  repeated 
use  with  the  necessary  colors,  left  a  mark  in 
which  the  painter  recognized  the  very  foam 
which' bis  art  had  failed  to  produce. 
-  ProtogSioa  {Upureytvtia),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  and  wife  of  Locros ;  bat 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  her  off,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Opus. 

[Protomachos  (Qpurdfiaxof),  an  Atbeniaa 
commander  at  the  battle  of  the  Arginuse,  bad 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  defeated  the  ene- 
my. He  retired  into  voluntary  exile  to  avoid 
the  action  brought  at  Athens  against  the  com- 
manders in  that  battle.] 

PaSxiHDs  (npifevof),  a  Boeotian,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gorgias,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophos. 
Being  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
the  younger  Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in 
his  service.  He  was  seized  by  Tissapbernes 
and  put  to  death,  with  the  other  Greek  generals.  ' 
It  was  at  the  invitation  of  Proxenns  that  Xeao- 
phon  was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyrus. 

PeodiktIos,  AubblIcs  Clkhkns,  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  born  A.D.  348.  After 
practicing  as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two  im- 
portant cities,  he  received  from  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  or  Honorius,  a  high  military  ap- 
pointment at  court;  bnt  as  he  advanced  m 
years,  he  became  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  honor,  and  earnest  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  but  possess  httle  merit  either 
in  expression  er  in  substance.  The  LatiaHy  is 
impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether  bar- 
barous, and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense  •,  and  the  author  is  totally  igno- 
rant or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  pros- 
ody. The  best  editions  of  Pradenthis  are  by 
Arevalus,  Rom.,  1788  and  1789,  a  vols.  4to.,  and 
by  Obbarins,  Tubing.,  1846, 8vo. 

Pbusa  or  PhusIas  (TlpoDaa :  Upovouvc).  I. 
P.  ad  Olyhpox  (II.  17  hri  r?  'OXv/my:  new 
Bnua),  a  great  city  of  Bitbyma,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Mount  Olympus,  fifteen  Roman  mOes 
from  Cius  and  twenty-five  from  Nieaea,  was 
built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bilhynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. — 2.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  as 
Hypium  or  Hyppicm  (>rpdc  t$  'Tmri'u  roroxty 
Ptol  ;  sub  Hypio  monte,  Plin),  which  stoo 
northwest  of  the  former,  and  was  originally 
called  Cibrus  (Kiepof),  and  belonged  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Heraclea,  but  was  conquered  by  Pru- 
sias, who  named  it  after  himself.  It  stood 
northwest  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prusias  (Upovoia<).  I,  I.  King  of  Bithynia 
from  about  B.C.  228  to  180,  though  the  data 
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neither  of  his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  ex- 
actly known.  He  was  the  sob  of  Zielas,  whom 
he  cucceeded.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
monarch  of  vigor  and  ability,  and  raised  bis 
kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of 
power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  at- 
tained. It  was  at  his  court  that  Hannibal  took 
refuge ;  and  when  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  the  king 
basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal  only  es- 
caped falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
a  voluntary  death.— 2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war 
with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom, 
however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
conclude  peace  in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by 
order  of  his  son  Nicomedes,  as  is  related  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Nicomsdks,  No.  2.  Pru- 
sias  is  described  to  us  as  a  man  in  whom  per- 
sonal deformity  was  combined  with  a  character 
the  most  vicious  and  degraded.  His  passion 
for  the  chase  is  attested  by  the  epithet  of 
the  "  Huntsman"  (Kwny6f). 

PbvmbisU  or  Prymnesus  (lipvfivrjaia,  Xlpvfi- 
njoof,  Tlpvfivqoodc :  ruins  at  Seid-U-Ohtai),  a 
eity  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from 
its  coins,  to  have  been  a  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Midas  as  a  hero. 

[PaniNEua  (Upy/nevc),  a  Pheacian,  one  of 
the  competitors  in  the  games  celebrated  by 
Alcinous  while  Ulysses  was  in  the  Phaeacian 
island.] 

[PavTANis  (Ilpvravtf).  1.  A  Lycian  warrior 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Ulysses.— 2.  A 
companion  of  Eneas,  slain  by  Turnus.] 

Pbttams  (Hpvrawr),  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypon,  and  fourth 
king  of  that  race. 

[Psavathb  (-iafiaOii).  I.  Daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  by  Eacus  mother  of  Phocus.— 2. 
Daughter  of  Crotopus  in  Argos,  mother  of 
Linos.] 

Psamathvs  (fa/iaSoSf,  -oUvrot :  +ap(ta6o6vrt- 
«C,  ttafiftadovau>t ),  a  sea-port  town  in  Laconia, 
near  the  promontory  Tamarum. 

Psabtsjemtub  (-r-a/^vtrof),  Wng  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  B.C.  626,  and 
reigned  only  six  months.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  625,  and  his  country  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was 
•pared  by  Cambyses,  but  as  he  was  detected 
shortly  afterward  in  endeavoring  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  the  Egyptians,  be  was  compelled 
to  pot  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  boll's  blood. 

PsAMins  (i%Mf),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
bis  father  Neeho,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  601  to 
695.  He  carried  on  war  against  ./Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.    He  was  sucoeeded  by  his  son  Apries. 

PsAmtrrTOHtis  or  PiummbtIchob  {ira/i/tlnxot 
•r  *Bywn;ror)>  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
Psamstik,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  B.C.  671  to  617. 
Be  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  kings  who 
Obtained  an  independent  sovereignty  m  tbe  eon- 
•Wtnwhieh  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Hav- 
ing been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  other 
kings,  he  took  refuge  in  the  marshes;  bat 
shortly  afterward,  with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian 
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and  Gariau  pirates,  he  conquered  the  otfaat 
kings,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt.  He 
provided  a  settlement  for  his  Greek  mercena 
ries  on  the  Pelnsiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears  to 
have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  in- 
tercourse between  the  Greeks  and  his  other 
subjects,  be  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  chil- 
dren to  live  with  them,  that  they  might  leara 
tbe  Greek  language  ;  and  from  them  sprung  the 
class  of  interpreters.  Tbe  employment  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  by  Psainmitichus  gave  great 
offence  to  tbe  military  caste  in  Egypt;  and 
being  indignant  at  other  treatment  which  they 
received  from  him,  they  emigrated  in  a  body  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  into  Ethi- 
opia, where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian 
troops  that  Psammitichns  carried  on  his  wars 
against  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Azotus  (the  Asbdod  of  Scripture)  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  be  took  it.  As  Psam- 
mitichus  had  displeased  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to  tbe  priest- 
hood. He  built  the  southern  propylasa  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephestus)  at  Memphis,  and 
a  8|'.endid  aula,  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  the 
habitation  of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

[Psatsis  (iaflsi  now  CaLmo  according  to 
Leake),  the  northernmost  demus  of  Attica.] 

Psilcis  (tfJUt/f :  ruins  at  Dakke  at  Dekktk), 
the  chief  city  in  the  Dodecasohtenus,  that  is, 
the  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  which  was  adja- 
cent to  Egypt,  to  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  belonging.  The  city  stood  on  tbe 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Syene  and 
Tacbompso,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  far 
eclipsed  by  Pselcls  as  to  acquire  the  name  of 
ContrapseloiB.  Under  the  later  empire,  Pselcis 
was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  German  horsemen. 

Pssllvs  (■* ixioc).  1.  MionAL  Paau.ua,  the 
elder,  of  Andres,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century 
after  Christ.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an 
eager  student  of  the  Alexandreaa  philosophy. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  some  of  the 
works  which  mre  ascribed  to  the  younger  Psel- 

lU8.  —  2.  MlOHAXL  CoNBTANTtDS   Ps«n.o»,  the 

younger,  a  far  more  celebrated  person,  flourish- 
ed in  tbe  eleventh  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  1020,  and  lived  at  least 
till  1106.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics  at  Constantinople,  where  he  stood 
forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the  falling 
cause  of  learning.  Tbe  emperors  honored  him 
with  tbe  title  of  Prince  of  tbe  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by 
an  eloquence  and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a 
better  period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  he 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

PsSphis  (*u^r :  iwjUdtot :  now  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamo),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Arcadia,  on 
-the  River  Eiymanthus,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Passu.  It  sided  with  the  Eto- 
lians  against  the  Aehaans,  but  was  taken  B.C. 
219  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Aohaeans. 

Patent  (**»#),  "  the  soul,"  occurs,  in  the  lat- 
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er  times  of  antiquity,  as  a  personification  of  the 
taman  soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by  her 
beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  ordered  Cupid 
or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  love  for  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  men ;  but  Cupid  was 
so  stricken  with  her  beauty  that  he  himself  fell 
in  love  with  her.  He  accordingly  conveyed  her 
to  a  charming  spot,  where,  unseen  and  unknown, 
be  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche  might  have 
continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happiness  if 
she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover,  who 
told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.  Bat  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night 
she  was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her  excitement  of  joy 
and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  escaped. 
Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river, 
she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple,  in- 
quiring after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  palace  of  Venus.  There  her  real  sufferings 
began,  for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a 
slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and 
most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  her  sufferings,  bad 
not  Cupid,  who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  in- 
visibly comforted  and  assisted  her  in  her  toils. 
With  his  aid  she  at  last  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Venus :  she  be- 
came immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  lovely  story 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the  mythical  em- 
bodiment; for  Psyche  is  evidently  the  human 
soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and"  misfor- 
tunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  true  and  pare  happiness. ,  In  works  of  art 
Psyche  is  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the 
different  situations  described  in  the  allegory. 

Psychic*  (Trvrtov),  a  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Crete.  " 

PivLLi  (iiMoi),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Northern 
Africa  called  Cyrenaica. 

Pstba  (rd  tvpd :  tvpiot  ■  now  Iptara),  a  small 
island  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  forty  stadia  (four  ge- 
ographical miles)  in  circuit,  lying  fifty  stadia 
(five  geographical  miles)  west  of  the  northwest- 
ern point  of  Chios.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

Psyttalia.     Vid.  Salami*. 

Ptelbos  (IlreAeoc),  a  small  lake  in  Mysia, 
near  Opbrynium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont. 

Ptslhux  (LTrcAedv :  IlrcXcdrqr,  HreXtoiauK). 
1.  (Now  qtetia),  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of 
Tfaessaly,  in  the  district  Phtbiotis,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pagaseus,  was 

destroyed  by  the  Romans 2.  A  town  in  Elis 

Triphylia,  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
preceding. — 3.  A  fortress  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast 
af  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to  Erytbre, 
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[Ptirelaus  (UnpiXaot),  son  of  Tannins,  king 
of  the  island  Taphos,  father  of  Comstbo :  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  he  was  a  son  of  Deloneus  ] 

[Ptesia  (Urtpta),  according  to  Herodotus, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  belonging 
to  Cappadocia ;  according  to  Stephanas  of  By- 
zantium, however,  who  also  calls  the  place 
Uripiav,  it  was  a  city  of  Media.] 

PTOLEtiMut(IlTo?j[iaiof),  usually  called  Ptol- 
emy. I.  Minor  historical  persons.  1.  Nephew 
of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war 
in  Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  bat  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  bis  uncle,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  soa 
of  Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  and  was,  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  bis  life  by  poison,  B.C.  309  — 
2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarch  by 
his  last  wife  Arsinoe,  and  the  only  one  who 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceran- 
nus.  —  3.  Son  of  Pyrrhas,  king  of  Epirus,  by 
his  wife  Antigone,  the  step-daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, when  Pyrrhus  himself  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a  later  time  he 
fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was  slain 
in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, 272. — 4.  Surnamed  Philadelphia 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  triumvir,  by  Cleopatra 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spar- 
ed by  Augustus  ul  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Ocuvia 
with  her  own  children. 

II.  Kings  of  Egypt. 

I.  Surnamed  Sons,  the  Preserver,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  son  of  Lagos,  reigned 
B.C.  323-285.  His  father  Lagus  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsinoe 
had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on 
which  account  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
believed  that  Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  off- 
spring of  that  monarch.  Ptolemy  is  mentioned 
among  the  friends  of  the  young  Alexander  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander throughout  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  an.' 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  the  great- 
est favor.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  which 
followed  Alexander's  death  (323),  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Egypt.  In  321  nil 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccaa,  the  re- 
gent ;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from 
this  danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  seizing  upon  the  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  C<elesyria. 
It  was  probably  during  this  expedition  that  be 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking 
the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  few  years  after- 
ward (316)  Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  against  Antig- 
onus, whose  growing  power  had  excited  their 
common  apprehensions.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Antigonus  conquered  Ccelesyria  and 
Phoenicia  (315,  314) ;  but  Ptolemy  recovered 
these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  311  hostilities 
were  suspended  by  a  general  peace.  This  peace, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  Ptolemy 
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appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recommence 
the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he 
announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
oat  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Sal- 
amis  to  Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  An- 
tigonus  was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  an  example  which 
Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  immedi- 
ately followed.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  by  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
bat  were  compelled  to  return  to  Syria  without 
effecting  any  thing.  Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy 
rendered  the  most  important  assistance  to  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by  Demetrius ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians  paid  di- 
vine honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
savior  and  preserver  (2u«J/>),  a  title  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  pro- 
moting the  internal  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
In  885  Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  child  of  his 
latest  and  most  beloved  wife,  Berenice,  exclud- 
ing from  the  throne  his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  Meleager,  the  offspring  of  Euryd- 
ice.  The  elder  Ptolemy  survived  this  event 
two  years,  and  died  in  283.  His  reign  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  thirty-eight  or  forty  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  two  years 
which  followed  bis  abdication.  The  character 
of  Ptolemy  has  been  generally  represented  in  a 
very  favorable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to 
deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness 
and  moderation.  But  it  is  only  with  this  im- 
portant qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted, 
for  there  are  many  evidences  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  any  measure  that  he  deemed  requi- 
site in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition. Bat  as  a  ruler  Ptolemy  certainly  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  By  his  able  and  vig- 
orous administration  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.  Under  his  fostering  care 
Alexandres  quickly  rose  to  the  place  designed 
for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  science.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father 
from  that  of  his  son;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
to  the  elder  monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing originated  those  literary  institutions  which 
assumed  a  more  definite  and  regular  form,  as 
well  as  a  more  prominent  place,  under  bis  suc- 
cessor. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Alexandres.  The  first  sug- 
gestion of  these  important  foundations  is  as- 
cribed by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  of  Phalems, 
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who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of  lit- 
erary eminence  were  also  gathered  around  the 
Egyptian  king,  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  1 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus ;  as  well  as  the 
elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Zenodotos.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told 
Ptolemy  confided  the  literary  education  of  his 
son  Philadelphia.  Many  anecdotes  sufficiently 
attest  the  free  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  prove  that  the  easy  fa 
miliarity  of  his  manners  corresponded  with  his 
simple  and  unostentatious  habits  of  life.  We 
also  find  him  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
Menander,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  at- 
tract to  his  court,  and  sending  overtures  prob- 
ably of  a  similar  nature  to  Theophrastus.  Nor 
were  the  fine  arts  neglected .-  the  rival  painters 
Antipbilus  and  Apefies  both  exercised  their 
talents  at  Alexandrea,  where  some  of  their  most 
celebrated  pictures  were  produced.  Ptolemy 
was  himself  an  anthor :  be  composed  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  is  frequently 
cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  groundwork 
of  his  own  history. — II.  Philadelphia  (B.C. 
285-847),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife 
Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  309. 
His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in  war 
with  bis  half-brother  Magas,  who  had  governed 
Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted  his 
independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiocbus  II., 
king  of  Syria ;  and  the  war  was  at  length  term- 
inated by  a  treaty,  whioh  left  Magas  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Cyrenalca,  while  his  in- 
fant daughter  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  was 
frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria, 
which  were  terminated  toward  the  close  of  his 
reign  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Ptolemy 
gave  bis  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  An- 
tiochos  II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  was  - 
directed  to  the  internal  administration  of  i:ia 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.  The  institutions  of  which  the  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  by  his  father  quickly  rose 
under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandrea  became 
the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
library  attached  to  it  were  accumulated  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning.  Among  the  other 
illustrious  names  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  poets 
Philetas  and  Theocritus,  the  philosophers  Hege- 
sias  and  Theodoras,  the  mathematician  Euclid, 
and  the  astronomers  Timocharis,  Aristarchus 
of  Samoa,  and  Aratus.  Nor  was  bis  patron- 
age confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of  Hellenic 
literature.  By  his  interest  in  natural  history 
he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that  science, 
which  gave  birth  to  many  important  works,  while 
be  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  animals 
within  t  *ie  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.    It  was 
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faring  his  reign  also,  and  perhaps  at  bis  desire, 
that  Manetho  gave  to  the  world  in'a  Greek  form 
the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new 
cities  or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphia  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely 
numerous.  On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at 
least  two  bearing  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  one 
called  after  another  of  his  sisters  Philotera,  and 
two  cities  named  in  honor  of  his  mother  Bere- 
nice. The  same  names  occur  also  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria ;  and  in  the  latter  country  be  founded 
the  important  fortress  of  Ptolemaie  in  Palestine. 
All  authorities  concur  in  attesting  the  great  pow- 
er and  wealth  to  which  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  raised  under  PhUadelphns.  He  possessed 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  a  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ;  a  fleet  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ships,  and  a  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand  talents  in  his 
treasury  ;  while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone 
an  annual  revenue  of  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  talents.  His  dominions  comprised,  be- 
sides Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of  Ethiopia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Libya,  the  important  provinces  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coelesyria,  together  with  Cyprus,  Ly- 
cia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades ;  and  during  a  great 
part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia  and  Pamphyl- 
ia  also.  Before  his  death  Cyrene  was  reunited 
to  tho  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ptol- 
emy with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magna.  The 
private  life  and  relations  of  Philadelphia  do  not 
exhibit  his  character  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
we  might  have  inferred  from  the  splendor  of  his 
administration.  He  pat  to  death  two  of  his 
brothers,  and  he  banished  his  first  wife  Arsinoe, 
*Xe  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  to  Coptos  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After  her 
removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Arsi- 
noe) the  widow  of  Lysimachus :  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks, 
bat  which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors. He  evinced  his  affection  for  Arsinoe 
not  only  by  bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of 
his  newly-founded  colonies,  but  by  assuming 
himself  the  surname  of  Philadelphia,  a  title 
which  some  writers  referred  in  derision  to  his 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  two  brothers.  By 
this  second  marriage  Ptolemy  had  no  issue,  bat 
his  first  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons — Ptole< 
my,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Ly- 
simachns;  and  a  daughter,  Berenice,  whose 
marriage  to.  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  has 
been  already  mentioned.— III.  Eimoim  (B.C. 
847-223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Philadel- 
phia. Shortly  after  bis  secession  he  invaded 
Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice.  Vii.  Bebbhios,  No.  3.  He  met  with 
the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as  far 
la  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Baotria  and  India. 
From  this  career  of  conquest  be  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  that  country,  carrying  .with  him  aa  immense 
booty,  comprising,  among  other  objects,  all  the 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  deities  which  had  been 
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carried  off*  by  Cambyses  to  Babylon  or  Persia. 
These  he  restored  to  their  respective  temples, 
an  act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  popu- 
larity with  his  native  Egyptian  subjects,  who 
bestowed  on  him,  in  consequence,  the  title  of 
Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  be  is  gen- 
erally known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king  him- 
self were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  includ- 
ing Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  faT  as  the 
Hellespont,  together  with  Lysimachia  and  other 
important  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
continued  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tian role.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed 
the  return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominions 
(probably  in  248),  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Selencus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  pos- 
session of  the  maritime  regions  and  a  great  part 
of  Syria  itself.  He  soon  obtained  a  valuable 
ally  in  the  person  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  the 
younger  brother  of  Seleucus,  whom  he  support- 
ed in  bis  wars  against  bis  elder  brother.  We 
find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  Daring  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethio- 
pian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  be  established  an  emporium,  and  set  up 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
his  reign.  Te  a  copy  of  this,  accidentally  pre- 
served to  as  by  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas  In 
dicopleustes,  we  are  indebted  for  ranch  of  the 
scanty  information  we  possess  concerning  Ins 
reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  is  scarcely  less  cel- 
ebrated than  his  father  for  his  patronage  of  lit- 
erature and  science ;  he  added  so  largely  to  the 
library  at  Alexandre*  that  he  has  been  some- 
times erroneously  deemed  its  founder.  Eratos- 
thenes, Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian^ourished  at  Alexandres  dar- 
ing his  reign — sufficient  to  prove  that  the  liter- 
ature and  learning  of  the  Alexandrean  school 
still  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his 
wife  Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes 
left  three  children :  1.  Ptolemy,  his  successor ; 
2.  Magna ;  and,  8.  Arsinoe,  afterward  married 
to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philopator. — IV.  Pan-or- 
ator  (B.C.  222-205),  eldest  son  and  successor 
of  Euergetes.  He  was  very  fer  from  inheriting 
the  virtues  or  abilities  of  his  father ;  and  his 
reign  was  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  had  been  raised 
to  such  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity  by 
his  three  predecessors.  Its  first  begiimtow  was 
stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  kind.  He 
put  to  death  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  broth- 
er Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  the  broth- 
er of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  with- 
out restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
while  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  affairs.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master,  and 
the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
the  utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self. In  the  first  two  campaigns  (319,  218), 
Antiochus  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Co?le- 
syria  and  Palestine,  but  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  (817)  be  was  completely  defeated  by  Ptol- 
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emy  in  person  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia, 
and  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
*  Egyptian  monarch.  On  his  return  from  bis 
Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery. His  mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Soaibins  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  hon- 
or or  profit  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign  Ptol- 
emy put  to  death  his  wife  Arsinoc.  His  de- 
baucheries shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  206, 
leaving  only  one  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old. 
We  find  Ptolemy  following  up  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  furnished  large  supplies 
of  corn  during  their  struggle  with  Carthage. 
Plunged  as  he  was  in  viae  and  debauchery, 
Philopator  appears  to  have  still  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  love  of  letters  for  which  his  prede- 
cessors were  so  conspicuous.  We  find  him  as- 
sociating on  familiar  terms  with  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patronising 
the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchus. — V. 
EnpHAius  (B.C.  305-181),  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  ehild  of  five  year* 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  206.  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia  and  Antiocbua  III.  of  Syria  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide 
Us  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance  ef 
this  arrangement,  Antiochus  conquered  Ccele- 
syria,  while  Philip  reduoed  the  Cycladcs  and 
the  cities  in  Thrace  which  bad  still  remained 
subject  to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyp- 
tian ministers  had  recourse  to  the  powerful  in- 
tervention of  the  Romans,  who  commanded  both 
monarchs  to  refrain  from  further  hostilities,  and 
restore  all  the  conquered  cities.  In  order  to 
evade  this  demand  without  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  Rome,  Antiochus  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Egypt,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
young  king  should  marry  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus,  and  receive  back  the  Syrian 
provinces  as  her  dower.  This  treaty  took  place 
in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not  actually  sol- 
emnized until  six  years  after.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Aristomenes,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy 
of  the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196,  the 
young  king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  anacleteria,  or  coronation,  was 
solemnized  with  great  magnificence.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  decree  was  issued 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebra- 
ted inscription  known  as  the  Rosetta  stone,  a 
Document  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  in- 
dependent of  its  importance  as  having  afforded 
the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphics.  In 
193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Syrian 
princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnized  at  Raphia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  Utis  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
and  be  continued  steadfast  in  bis  alliance  with 
Rome.  Bat  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
treaty  which  conoluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still 
retained  possession  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoeni- 
cia. As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  under  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  Aristomenes,  his  ad- 
oainistrntion  was  equitable  and  popular.    Grad- 


ually,  however,  he  became  estranged  from  Us 
able  and  virtuous  minister,  and  threw  himself 
more  and  more  into  the  power  of  flatterers  and 
vicious  companions,  until  at  length  he  was  in- 
duced to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  poison.  Toward  the  close  oi 
his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Ccelesyria  from  Seleueus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a  large 
mercenary  force  for  that  purpose ;  but  having, 
by  an  unguarded  expression,  excited  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off 
by  poison  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age,  181.  He  left 
two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name* 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Energetes  II.,  and 
a  daughter  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleo- 
patra. His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  prov- 
inces and  cities  wrested  from  it  during  his  mi- 
nority by  Antiochus  and  Philip  were  never  re* 
covered,  and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the  Cy- 
renatca  were  almost  the  only  foreign  posses- 
sions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Egypt — VI. 
Philohstor  (B.C.  181-146),  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child  at  the 
death  of  his  lather  in  181,  and  the  regency  was 
assumed  daring  his  minority  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who,  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
But  after  her  death  in  178,  the  chief  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  EuUeus  and  Lensus,  minis- 
ters as  corrupt  as  they  were  incapable,  who  had 
the  rashness  to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus 
Epipbanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  re- 
covering the  provinces  of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. But  their  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
Antiochus  near  Pelusium,  and  Antiochus  waa 
able  to  advance  without  opposition  aa  far  aa 
Memphis,  170.  The  young  king  himself  fell 
into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  as  Antiochus  hoped  by  bis  means 
to  make  himself  the  master  of  Egypt  On  learn- 
ing the  captivity  of  bis  brother,  the  young  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  then  at  Alexandres  with  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  un- 
der the  name  of  Euergetes  H.,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  Avtiocho/ 
hereupon  laid  siege  to  Alexandres,  bt»t  be  was 
unable  to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria, 
after  establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Mem- 
phis, but  retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fort- 
ress of  Pelusium.  This  last  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Syr- 
ian troops,  awakened  Philometor,  who  bad  hith- 
erto been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  position,  and 
he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  his 
brother  and  sister  at  Alexandrea.  It  was  agreed' 
that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  together,  ana 
that  Philometor  should  marry  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra. But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  Antiochus,  who  immediately  renewed 
hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  bad  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
drea, when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy, 
beaded  by  M.  Popilius  Lianas,  who  haughtily 
commanded  him  instantly  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities. Antiochus  did  not  venture  to  disobey, 
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•ml  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  168.  Dis- 
sensions soon  broke  out  between  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  Euergetes  expelled  Pbilometor  from 
Alexandres.  Hereupon  Philometor  repaired  in 
person  to  Rome,  164,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honor,  and  dep- 
uties were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  but  they  settled  that  Euergetes 
should  obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
Euergetes,  however,  shortly  afterward  laid 
claim  to  Cyprus  as  well,  in  which  be  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans;  but  Philometor  refused 
to  surrender  the  island  to  him,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that  he 
should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  that 
kingdom.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears 
to  have  been  from  this  time  principally  directed 
to  the  side  of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  having 
•ought,  during  the  dissensions  between  the  two 
brothers,  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
Ptolemy  now  supported  the  usurper  Alexander 
Balas,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage,  150.  But  when  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Ammonius,  the  favorite  and  minister  of 
Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy ;  whereupon  tbe  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband, 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator, 
the  son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried 
on  war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated 
;«  a  decisive  battle ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  aft- 
erward, in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he 
received  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  this  bat- 
tle, 146.  He  had  reigned  thirty-five  years  from 
the  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  eighteen 
from  his  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Philome- 
tor is  praised  for  tbe  mildness  and  humanity  of 
his  disposition.  Polybius  even  tells  us  that  not 
a  single  citizen  of  Alexandrea  was  put  to  death 
by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence.  On 
the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. He  left  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  proclaimed  king  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  under  the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator, 
but  was  put  to  death  almost  immediately  after 
by  his  ancle  Euergetes.  2.  A  daughter,  Cleo- 
patra, married  first  to  Alexander  Balas,  then  to 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Syria ;  and,  3.  Another 
daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who  was  aft- 
erward married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
— VII.  Edcroetes  II.  or  Physcon  (Qvokuv),  that 
is,  Big-Bell),  reigned  B.C.  146-117.  His  his- 
tory down  to  the  death  of  his  brother  has  been 
already  given.  In  order  to  secure  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  bis  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Phi- 
lometor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced  in 
blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit.  Many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alexandrea,  who  had 
taken  part  against  him  on  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er, were  put  to  death,  while  the  populace  were 
given  up  to  the  cruelties  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  repeatedly  del- 
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uged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  tbe  inhabit 
ants  fled  from  tbe  scene  of  such  horrors,  ana 
the  population  of  Alexandrea  was  so  greatly  * 
thinned  that  tbe  king  found  himself  compelled 
to  invite  foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to 
repeople  his  deserted  capital.  At  tbe  same 
time  that  he  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  bis 
subjects  by  his  cruelties,  he  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  their  aversion  and  contempt  by 
abandoning  himself  to  the  most  degrading  vi- 
ces. In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  become 
bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enormous- 
ly corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandreans  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Pbyscon,  by  which  appel- 
lation he  is  more  universally  known.  His  un- 
ion with  Cleopatra  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  became  enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopatra 
(the  offspring  of  his  wife  by  her  former  mar- 
riage with  Philometor),  and  be  did  not  hesitate 
to  divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  .of  his 
Greek  subjects ;  and  his  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandres. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
dreans declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Memphi- 
tis,  bis  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra, 
having  been  shortly  afterward  expelled  from 
Alexandrea  in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself 
unexpectedly  reinstated  on  the  throne  (1*7). 
His  sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  oer 
elder  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
fugitive.  Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against 
him  a  pretender  named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who 
assumed  tbe  title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the 
usurper  behaved  with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptol- 
emy, that  the  latter  suddenly  changed  bis  poli- 
cy, became  reconciled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  permitted  to  return  to  Egypt,  and 
gave  his  daughter  Tryphssna  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Ptol- 
emy died  after  reigning  twenty-nine  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor ;  but  be 
himself  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from 
the  date  of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
in  170.  Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he 
still  retained  that  love  of  letters  which  appears 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  tbe  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only  courted  the 
society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  called  Tro/n^/tara,  or  me- 
moirs, which  extended  to  twenty-four  books. 
He  left  two  sons :  Ptolemy,  afterward  known 
as  Soter  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  sub- 
sequently ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  -,  and 
three  daughters:  1.  Cleopatra,  married  to  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Soter;  2.  Tryphsena,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria  ;  and,  3.  Se- 
lene, who  was  unmarried  at  her  father's  death. 
To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Apioo, 
he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Cyrene. — VIII.  Soter  II.,  and  also  Philo- 
metor, but  more  commonly  called  Lithvrv* 
or  Lathurus  (Addovpo?),  reigned  B.C.  117-107 
and  also  89-81.    Although  he  was  of  full  age 
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at  the  time  of  bis  father's  death  (117),  he  was 
obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was,  indeed,  desirous  of  associating  with 
herself  her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander ; 
but  since  Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alex- 
andreans,  she  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent 
Alexander  to  Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathy- 
rus king,  she  compelled  him  to  repudiate  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  of  whose  influence  she  was 
jealous,  and  to  marry  his  younger  sister  Selene 
in  her  stead.  After  reigning  ten  years  jointly 
with  bis  mother,  he  was  expelled  from  Alexan- 
dres by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  which  she 
had  excited  against  him  (107).  His  brother 
Alexander  now  assumed  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  coajunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra,  indeed,  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  him  of  that  island  also, 
bat  without  sacccss,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  eighteen  years 
taring  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander  reigned 
in  Egypt.  After  tbe  death  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89,  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus was  recalled  by  tbe  Alexandreans,  and 
established  anew  on  tbe  throne  of  Egypt,  which 
be  occupied  thenceforth  without  interruption 
oil  his  death  in  81.  The  most  important  event 
of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
oold  out  for  nearly  three  years  against  tbe  arms 
of  Ptolemy,  but  at  tbe  end  of  that  time  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which 
it  has  ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned 
in  all  thirty-five  years  and  a  half;  ten  in  con- 
junction with  his  mother  (117-107),  eighteen 
in  Cyprus  (107-89),  and  aeven  and  a  half  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
Berenice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  two  sons,  both  named 
Ptolemy,  who,  though  illegitimate,  became  sev- 
erally kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. — IX.  Alex- 
ander I.,  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from 
the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrus,  B.C.  107 
to  90.  In  this  year  be  assassinated  his  mother ; 
bat  he  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the  popu- 
lace and  military  to  quit  Alexandres.  He, 
however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels ;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandre- 
ana  to  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Al- 
exander now  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  Cyprus,  and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. — X. 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  at 
Rome  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81. 
Sulla,  who  was  then  dictator,  nominated  the 
young  Alexander  (who  had  obtained  a  high 
place  in  his  favor)  king  of  Egypt,  and  sent  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  Cle- 
opatra Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus, 
whom  the  Alexandreans  had  already  placed  on 
tbe  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry  her, 
and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by 
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marrying  Cleopatra,  but  only  nineteen  days  aft- 
erward caused  her  to  be  assassinated.    The 
Alexandreans  thereupon  rose  against  their  new 
monarch  and  put  him  to  death. — XI.  Diohvsos, 
but  more  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Aoletes,  the  flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.    When  the  assassin- 
ation of  Berenice  and  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
had  completed  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
race  of  the  Lagidc,  Ptolemy  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Alexandreans,  B.C.  80.    He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  senate  their 
ratification  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  consulship  of  Caesar  (69)  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  by  vast  bribes  the  desired  priv- 
ilege.   He  had  expended  immense  sums  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  raise  by  tbe  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  and 
the  discontent  thus  excited  combining  with  the 
contempt  entertained  for  his  character,  led  to 
his  expulsion    by  the  Alexandreans  in  08 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to 
procure  from  the  senate  his  restoration.    His 
first  reception  was  promising ;  and  he  procured 
a  decree  from  tbe  senate  commanding  his 
restoration,  and  intrusting  tbe  charge  of  effect- 
ing it  to  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  then  proconsul 
of  Cilicia.    Meanwhile,  the  Alexandreans  sent 
an  embassy  of  one  hundred  of  their  leading  cit- 
izens to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Roman 
senate ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
tbe  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murder- 
ed.   The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this 
proceeding  produced  a  reaction :  the  tribunea 
took  up  the  matter  against  the  nobility ;  and  an 
oracle  was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
forbidding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an 
armed  force.    Tbe  intrigues  and  disputes  than 
raised  were  protracted  throughout  the  year  60, 
and  at  length  Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  favorable 
result,  quitted  Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew 
to  Ephesus.    But  in  66,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  tbe  influ- 
ence of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous  bribe 
of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself,  to  un- 
dertake his  restoration.    The  Alexandreans  had 
in  the  mean  time  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who 
had  married  Archelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithradates,  and  tbey  opposed  Gabinius  with 
an  army  on  the  confines  of  tbe  kingdom.    Tbey 
were,  however,  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles,  Archelaus  was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once 
more  established  on  the  throne,  66.    One  of  bis 
first  acta  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Ber- 
enice, and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alex- 
andres.   He  survived  his  restoration  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  Gabinius  for  his  pro- 
tection.   He  died  in  61,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  bis  first  accession. 
He  left  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolenry,  and  two 
daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoi. — XII.  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.    By  bis  father's  will  tbe 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  bis 
sister  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement 
was  carried  into  effect  without  opposition,  61 
Auletes  had  also  referred  tbe  execution  of  hia 
will  to  tbe  Roman  senate,  and  the  latter  accept- 
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ed  the  office,  confirmed  its  provisions,  and  be- 
stowed on  Pompey  the  title  of  guardian  of  the 
young  king.  But  the  approach  of  the  civil  war 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  eunuch  named  Pothinus.  It  was 
not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  princess,  after  she  had  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  her  brother  about  three 
years,  48.  Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria, 
and  assembled  an  army,  with  which  she  in- 
vaded Egypt.  The  young  king,  accompanied 
by  his  guardian,  met  her  at  Pelusium,  and  it 
was  while  the  two  armies  were  here  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  that  Pompey  landed  in 
Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy ;  but  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  orders  of  Pothinus,  before  be  could  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  king  himself.  Short- 
ly after,  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister.     But  as  Cleopatra's  charms 

fained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  Pothinus 
etermined  to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
Caesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called 
the  Alexandrean  war.  PtoIemy>  who  was  at 
first  in  Cesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Cesar,  and  was  drowned  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47). — XIII. 
Youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared 
king  by  Cesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy 
XII.,  47 ;  and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  it 
was  decreed  that  he  should  marry  bis  sister, 
with  whom  he  was  thus  to  share  the  power. 
Both  bis  marriage  and  regal  title  were,  of 
course,  purely  nominal ;  and  in  43  Cleopatra 
put  him  to  death. 

III.  King*  of  other  Countnu. 
I.  Sornamed  Aloritis,  that  is,  of  Moras,  re- 
gent, or,  according  to  some  authors,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  obtained  the  supreme  power 
by  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Amyntas,  B.C.  367,  but  was,  in  bis  turn, 
assassinated  by  Perdiccas  III.,  364.  —  S.  8ur- 
named  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-96),  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  left  him  by  bis  will  the  kingdom  of 
the  CyrenaTca.  At  his  death  in  96,  Apion  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  by  bis  will  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
CyrenaTca  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years 
afterward. — 8.  Sumamed  Cbraunus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  his  second  w.ife  Eurydice.  When 
his  father  in  285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Cerau- 
nus  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  his  younger 
son,  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  his  successor,  Ce- 
raunas  repaired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus. 
After  Lysimachus  had  perished  in  battle  against 
Seleucns  (381),  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  received 
by  the  latter  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  but 
shortly  afterward  (380)  he  basely  assassinated 
Seleucus,  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne. .  After  reigning  a  few  months,  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  bv  the  Gauls,  taken  pris- 
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oneT,  and  put  to  death  — 4.  Tetrarch  of  Chaxcu 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  Menneus.  He  appears  to 
have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopnlis  and  Chalcis 
as  well  as  tbe  mountain  district  of  Itursa,  from 
whence  be  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damas- 
cus and  tbe  more  wealthy  parts  of  Ccelesyria 
with  predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  from 
about  70  to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Lysanias.  —  S.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  being,  like  him,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  He  was  acknowledged  as 
king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time  that  his  brother 
Auletes  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  80.  He  had  offended  P.  Clodius  by  neg- 
lecting to  ransom  him  when  he  bad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates ;  and  accord- 
ingly Clodius,  when  he  became,  tribune  (58). 
brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Romap 
province.  Cato,  who  bad  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  nefarious  decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  ad- 
vising him  to  submit,  and  offering  him  his  per- 
sonal safety,  with  the  office  of  high-priest  a> 
Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance.  But  tht 
unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put  ax 
end  to  his  own  life,  67. — 6.  King  of  Epircs,  wat 
the  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Bpirua. 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tbe  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Pyrrhns  II.,  but  reigned 
only  a  very  short  time.  Tbe  date  of  bis  reigr 
can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  as  he  was 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mac- 
edonia, it  may  be  placed  between  239-339. — 7 
King  of  Mauritania,  was  the  son  and  success 
or  of  Juba  II.  By  bis  mother  Cleopatra  be  war 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  namr 
he  bore.  Tbe  period  of  bis  accession  can  sot 
be  determined  witb  certainty,  bnt  we  know  that 
he  was  on  the  throne  in  A.D.  18.  He  continued 
to  reign  without  interruption  till  A.D.  40,  when 
be  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great  riches  hav- 
ing excited  the  cupidity  of  tbe  emperor. 

IT.  Literary. 
1.  Claudius  Ptolemjecs,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptol- 
emy himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  1 39,  at  Al- 
exandres ;  and,  since  he  survived  Antoninus, 
be  was  alive  A.D.  161.    His  writings  are  as 

follows:  1.  Mcyu?.?/  2i/f  rafif  n7f  ' Aarpovtipiaf, 
usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Almagctt. 
Since  tbe  Tctrabiblus,  the  work  on  astroloey, 
was  also  entitled  <rwrofif,  the  Arabs,  to  distin- 
guish the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work 
layulti,  and  afterward  iiryianj :  the  title  Alma- 
gest is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into 
thirteen  books.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  tbe 
eartb  and  heaven  ;  the  effect  of  position  noon 
the  earth  ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
without  which  that  of  the  stars  can  not  be  un- 
dertaken ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
those  of  the  five  stars  called  planets.  The  sev- 
enth and  eighth  books  are  the  most  interesting 
to  tbe  modern  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  catalogue  give* 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  thousand 
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■ad  twenty-two  stars,  described  by  their  posi- 
tions in  tbe  constellations.    It  seems  that  this 
catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hippar- 
chus,  altered  to  Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assum- 
ing the  value  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  could 
be  ;  some  changes  having  also  been  made  by 
Ptolemy's  own  observations.   Indeed,  the  whole 
work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based 
opon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he 
constantly  cites  as  his  authority.    The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris,  1813, 
1818,  2  vols.  4to.    There  are  also  two  other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819-1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy.— 2.  T«- 
rpd6i6Xo(  ovvto$ic,  generally  called  Tttrabiblon, 
or  Quadriparlitum  it  Apotcltsmatibus  et  Judiciis 
Attrorum.    With  this  goes  another  small  work, 
called  Kap7r6g,  or  Fructxu  Librorum  Suorum,  often 
called  Centiloquium,  from  its  Containing  a  hund- 
red aphorisms.    Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some 
whether  they  be  genuine.    But  the  doubt  merely 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy.— 3.  Kavuv  KaaiXiav,  a  cata- 
logue of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  sev- 
eral times  referred  to  by  Syncellus. — 4.  iaatic 
avXavvv  aaripuv  nal  awayoyrj  intan/iaaauv,  De 
Apparentiis  et  Significalionibus  inerrantium,  an 
annual  list  of  sidereal  phenomena.  —  5,  6.  De 
Analemmatc  and  Platuspharium.     These  works 
are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.    The  Analemma 
is  a  collection  of  graphical  processes  for  facili- 
tating the  construction  of  sun-dials.   The  Plani- 
sphere is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection, in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected. — 7.  Tlcpl 
inro6(oeov  tuv  irXavuuivov,  De  1'lunetarum  Hy- 
poikesibus.     This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest 
for  the  explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions. — 
8.  'ApfioviKuv  0itXia  /.,  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  the  musical  scale. — 9.  IIcpi  upmipiov  nal  iryt- 
poviKov,  De  Judicandi  Facilitate  et  Animi  Princi- 
pals a  metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptol- 
emy.— 10.  Teoypa^iid/  TQijyjjoic,  in  eight  books, 
the  great  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy.    This 
work  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  tbe  ancients 
to  form  a  complete  geographical  system  ;  it  was 
accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science ;  and 
it  maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
rapid  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it 
to  be  superseded.    It  contains,  however,  very 
Kttle  information  respecting  the  objects  of  in- 
terest connected  with  tbe  different  countries 
and  places ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  in- 
troductory matter  in  the  first  book,  and  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
tbe  names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest    Tbe  latitudes  of  Ptol- 
emy are  tolerably  correct ;  but  his  longitudes 
are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the 
known  world,  from  east  to  west,  being  much 
too  great.    It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  the  modern  world  owes 
much  to  this  error ;  for  it  tended  to  encourage 
that  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western 
passage  to  the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
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covery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The  first  boon 
is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a  half  books 
(ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of 
the  known  world,  beginning  with  the  West  of 
Europe,  tbe  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  book  ii. ;  next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
book  iii. ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv. ;  then  West- 
ern or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v. ;  then  the  Great 
er  Asia,  in  book  vi. ;  then  India,  the  Cheraone- 
sus  Aurea,  Sorica,  the  Sine,  and  Taprobane,  in 
book  vii.,  cc.  1-4.  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
scription is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places,  with 
their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
tbe  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and 
then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Pre- 
fixed to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part 
about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character  are  interspersed  among  the 
lists,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  book,  are  occupied 
with  a  description  of  a  set  of  maps  of  tbe  known 
world.  These  maps  are  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Geographia  of  Ptolemy  is  by  Pe- 
trus  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619,  fol.  ;  reprinted 
Antwerp,  1624,  fol.— 2.  Of  Megalopolis,  tbe  son 
of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a  history  of  King  Ptolemy 
IV.  Philopator— 3.  An  Egyptian  priest  of  Men- 
des,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 
He  probably  lived  under  the  first  Roman  em- 
perors.—4.  Surnamed  Cbbmnus,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandrea,  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

Ptolehais  (TlroM/iatc :  Tlrc-Xt/tatTyc  and  Ilro 
fcfiaeic).  1.  Also  called  Acs  ('A*7,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  native  name  Acco,  Old  Testament : 
now,  in  Arabic,  Akka,  French  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
English  Acre),  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  south  of  Tyre,  and  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded 
by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  na- 
ture as  a  key  of  the  passage  between  Coelesyria 
and  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  (i.,  31).  Under  tbe  Persians  it  was  made 
the  head-quarters  of  the  expeditions  against 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre 
that  it  acquired  its  great  importance  as  a  mili- 
tary and  commercial  city.  Tbe  Ptolemy  who 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it,  and  from  whom  it 
obtained  its  Greek  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagus.  After  the 
change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  continued  to  be 
called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  col- 
ony, and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
Sreat  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modern  history 
oes  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work 
— 2.  (At  or  near  the  modern  El-Lahum),  a  small 
town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  ArsinoTtes, 
between  ArsinoS  and  Heracleopolis  the  Great. 
— 3.  P.  Heemii  (II.  ij  'Epuelov,  TlroXe/ialK^  noXtc : 
now  Menthich,  ruins),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos, 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Ptol- 
emies, who  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  and  made 
it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all  pecul- 
iarly Egyptian  laws  and  customs.— 4.  P.  Thb- 
bon,  or  Epithkras  (H  Otjpdv,  ij  M  iJifpac),  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Troglo 
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dytse,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  and  ; 
Arabia,  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history  . 
of  mathematical  geography,  inasmnch  as,  the  j 
sun  having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it 
forty-five  days  before  and  after  the  summer  sol- 1 
etice,  the  place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  | 
points  for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree 

of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface 5.  (Now 

Tolmeita,  or  Tolometa,  ruins),  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the  five  great 
cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first  only 
the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia 
(ten  geographical  miles)  inland,  but  which  was 
so  entirely  eclipsed  by  Ptolemals  that,  under 
the  Romans,  even  the  name  of  Barca  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  city.  From  which  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  took  its  name,  we  are  not  informed. 
Its  magnificence  is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins, 
which  are  now  partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
are  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  several  temples,  three  theatres,  and 
an  aqueduct. 

Ptoon  (fIruoi>:  now  Palea  and  Strutzina),  a 
mountain  in  Boeotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon, 
which  extends  from  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Lake  Copais  southward  to  the  coast. 

Poblicol a,  or  PoplIcBla,  or  PoplicSla,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  "  one  who  courts  the 
people"  (from  populu*  and  coh),  and  thus  "a 
friend  of  the  people."  The  form  Poplicula  or 
Poplicola  was  the  more  ancient,  but  Publieola 
was  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  later  times. 

Pobucola,  P.  Valrkius,  took  an  active  part 
in  expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and 
was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (B. 
C.  609).  He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple by  proposing  several  laws,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  every  citizen  who 
was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  He  also  or- 
dered the  lictors  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their  power 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  consuls.  Hence  he 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
that  he  received  the  surname  of  Publieola.  He 
was  consul  three  times  again,  namely,  in  508, 
307,  and  604.  He  died  in  603.  He  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons  mourn- 
ed for  him  ten  months,  as  they  had  done  for 
Brutus.  The  descendants  of  Publieola  bore  the 
same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public. 

PoblIcSla,  GellIu*.  1.  L.t  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  B.C.  78.  Both  consuls 
carried  on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  latter.  In  70  Gellius  was  censor, 
and  in  67  and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's 
legates  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratical  party.  In  63  he 
warmly  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  In  69  he  opposed 
the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in  67  be  spoke 
in  favor  of  Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  He  was 
alive  in  66,  when  Cicero  delivered  bis  speech 
against  Piso,  but  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  married  twice.  He  must  have 
reached  a  great  age,  since  he  is  mentioned  as 
She  contubernalis  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  who 
jras  consul  in  MO.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding 
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by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  republic* 
party  after  Cesar's  death  (44),  and  went  witi 
M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  against  the 
lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Caasius,  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavianus  and  Antony.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consul- 
ship in  36.  In  the  war  between  Octavianus 
and  Antony,  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter. 
and  commanded  the  right  wingof  Antony's  flte» 
at  the  battle  of  Actium. — 3.  Brother  probably 
of  No.  1,  is  called  step-son  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  consul  91,  and  brother  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  consul  56.  According  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  and  having 
dissipated  his  property,  united  himself  to  P. 
Clodius. 

PoblIlTa,  the  second  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cic- 
ero, whom  he  married  B.C.  46.  As  Cicero 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite 
young,  the  marriage  occasioned  great  scandal 
It  appears  that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments;  and  after  the  di- 
vorce of  Terentia,  he  was  anxious  to  contract 
a  new  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  his  debts.  Publilia  had  a  large 
fortune,  which  had  been  left  to  Cicero  in  trust 
for  her.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  Cicero  di- 
vorced her  in  45. 

PdblTlius  P«lo.     Vid.  Philo. 

PoblilTus,  Volebo,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  aediles  were  elected  by  the  comitis 
tributa  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  u 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliberating  and  determin- 
ing in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some 
said  that  the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now 
for  the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been 
only  two  previously. 

PoblIos  Svrbs.     Vid.  Syrus. 

Pnciif ua (Uovkivov), a  fortress  inlstria, in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Pola, 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  prodnced 
wine,  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of 
Vinum  Pucinum. 

PddioItIa  (Aliaf),  a  personification  of  mod- 
esty, was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to 
her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated 
to  her,  one  under  the  name  of  Pudicitia  patricia, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudicitia  pleieU. 
The  former  was  in  the  forum  Boariuro,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  When  the  patrician  Vir- 
ginia was  driven  from  this  sanctuary  by  the 
other  patrician  women,  because  she  bad  mar- 
ried the  plebeian  consul  L-  Volumnius,  she  built 
a  separate  sanctuary  to  Pudiciti*  jUbcia  in  the 
Vicus  Longus. 

Pulcher,  Claudius.     Vid.  Ciumuna. 

Polcheria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperoi 
Arcadius,  was  born  A.D.  399.  In  414,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  became 
the  guardian  of  ber  brother  Theodosius,  and 
was  declared  Augusta  or  empress. .  She  had 
the  virtual  government  in  her  hands  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  460. 
On  his  death  she  remained  at  the  head  of  *f 
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Mm,  and  shortly  afterward  she  married  Mar- 
sian,  with  whom  she  continued  to  reign  in  com- 
mon till  her  death  in  463.  Pulcheria  was  a 
woman  of  ability,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
piety,  and  her  public  and  prirate  virtues. 

PCLCHBCH  PeOHONTOBICM  (ko2ov  UKpUTT)plOv), 

a  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  Northern  Africa,  where 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  landed ;  probably 
identical  with  the  Apollinii  Peoxontobium. 

Pullcs,  L.  Junius,  consul  B.C.  249,  in  the 
1rst  Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  oo  accoont,  it  was  said,  of  bis  neglect- 
ing the  auspices.  In  despair,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

Pupiknus  Maxihds,  M.  ClodIus,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus  in  A.D.  238,  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
two  Gordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors 
were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same 
year. 

Partus,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterized  by  Horace  as  the  "lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

Puba  (Yloipa:  now  probably  Bunpur),  the  cap- 
ital of  Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
on  the  borders  of  Carmania. 

PubpubabLb  iKsuLiB  (now  probably  the  Ma- 
deira group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Africa, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  purple  muscles  which  abound  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa  (Gaetulia).  The  islands 
of  Hera  ("Hpa)  and  Antolala  (KirroXaXa),  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
group. 

PuBPoaio,  L.  Foaros,  praetor  B.C.  200,  ob- 
tained Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gaols,  who  bad 
laid  siege  to  Cremona.  He  was  consul  196, 
when  he  defeated  the  Boii. 

PuTioi-iKOM,  a  country  house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  Quattione*  Acade- 
mics, and  where  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

Pd-rioLlms  Sims  (now  Bay  o/Naplet),  a  bay 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  between 
the  promontory  Miaenum  and  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  which  was 'originally  called  Cumanos, 
bat  afterward  Puteolanus,  from  the  town  Pute- 
oli. The  northwest  corner  of  it  was  separated 
by  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  length  from  the  rest 
of  the  bay,  thus  forming  the  Luceinds  Lacus. 

Potboli  (Puteolanus :  now  Pozzuoli),  origin- 
ally named  Diosaechia  (Aifaiapxla,  Atitatup- 
X'ta :  AunuapxnJft  Aixacap^e/rsf ,  -^/njr),  a  cele- 
brated sea-port  town  of  Campania,  situated  on 
a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Puteolanus 
Sinus,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cumae,  was. 
founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  B.C.  621,  un- 
der the  name  of  Dicsarchia.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  who 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Puteoli,  either 
from  its  numerous  wells,  or  from  the  stench 
arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  town  was  indebted  for  its  im- 
portance to  its  excellent  harbor,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from 
the  celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  This  earth,  called  Pozzolana,  when  mix- 
Ad  with  chalk,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  which 
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in  course  of  time  becomes  as  hard  in  water  as 
stone.  The  mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a 
bridge,  and  seventeen  of  the  piers  are  still  visi- 
ble projecting  above  the  water.  To  this  mole 
Caligula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Baias,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandrea  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Alaric  in  A.D.  410,  by  Genseric  in  455,  and  also 
by  Totilas  in  646,  but  was  on  each  occasion 
speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still  many  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  at  the  modern  Pozzuoli.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  of  the  mole  already  described. 

Pctpot  (now  probably  Hamamet),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Africa  Propria  (Zeugitana)  on  the  Gulf 
of  Neapolis  (now  Gulf  of  Hamamet).  Its  name 
is  evidently  Phoenician. 

Pydka  (tlviva :  TlvSvalot :  now  Kitrm),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  Pieria,  waa 
situated  at  a  small  distance  west  of  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  on  which  it  bad  a  harbor.  It  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  whom,  however, 
it  frequently  revolted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siege  by  Archelans,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
twenty  stadia  inland ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
still  find  the  town  situated  on  the  coast.  It 
again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was 
subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and  fortified 
the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olynipias  sustain- 
ed a  long  siege  against  Cassander,  B.C.  317- 
316.  It  is  especially  memorablo  on  account  ol 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  ^Gmilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also 
called  Citrum  or  Citrus. 

Pyobla  or  Phyokla  (.TlvyeXa,  ♦vytAo),  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  (Artemis)  Munychia.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Agamemnon  on  his 
return  from  Troy. 

Pro**!  (Jlvyuaioi,  i.  e.,  men  of  the  height  of 
a  mry/nj,  i.  e.,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches),  a 
fabulous  people,  first  mentioned  by  Homer  (JZ., 
iii.,  6),  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Ocean,  and 
attacked  by  cranes  in  spring  time.  The  fable 
is  repeated  by  numerous  writers,  in  various 
forms,  especially  as  to  the  locality,  some 
placing  them  in  ^Ethiopia,  others  in  India,  and 
others  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  The 
story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  several  works  of  art. 

PtohalTon  (TlvyuaXiuv).  1.  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Metharme.  He  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden 
which  he  himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to 
have  prayed  to  Venus  (Aphrodite)  to  breathe  life 
into  it.  When  the  request  was  granted,  Pyg- 
malion married  the  maiden,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Paphus.— 2.  Son  of  Belus  and 
brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Sichseus,  Dido's 
husband.    For  details,  vid.  Dido. 

Pf  ladbs  (JlvXaSw ).  I .  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
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memnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his 
father's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted  that 
I'ricndship  with  Orestes  which  became  proverb- 
ial. He  assisted  Orestes  in  murdering  his  moth- 
er Clytsjmnestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus ;  and  be  eventually 
married  his  sister  Electra,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Hellanicus,  Medon,  and  Strophius. 
For  details,  vid.  Orestes. — 2.  A  pantomime 
dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  spoken  of  un- 
der Bathtllud. 

Pyl«  (Dvtat.  i.  e..  Gaits).  I.  A  general 
name  for  any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Therjiopy- 
lm,  Pyla?  Al'>anis>,  Caspian,  &c.  (Vid.  the  sev- 
eral specific  names.) — 2.  Two  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (now  Red 
Sea)  from  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

Pvl/kmenes  (livXai/iivii!),  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Paphlagonia, 
so  as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  ap- 
pellation, like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  and 
Arsaces  in  Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very 
little  definite  information  concerning  them. 

[PrL<Eus  (HiXaiof ),  son  of  Lethus,  leader  of 
the  Pelasgians  from  Larissa,  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans] 

[Pylartes  (rtvAoprj/c),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Patroclus.] 

Pylas  (Xlv\a,\  son  of  Cteson,  and  king  of 
Megara,  who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  fa- 
ther's brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  gave  Megara  to  Pandioo, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  ac- 
cordingly was  his  son-in-law. 

Pylene  (TivXr/vv),  an  ancient  town  of  iEtolia, 

on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  on 

whose  site  Pboschich  was  subsequently  built. 

[Pyloh  (XliXov),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 

Polypoetes.] 

P* los  (lit/fa;),  the  name  of  three  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  1.  In  Elis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scollis,  and  about  seventy 
or  eighty  stadia  from  the  city  of  Elis,  on  the 
road  to  Olympia,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ladon  and  the  Peneus  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pylon  or  Pylas  of  Megara,  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been 
afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Eleans. — 2.  In  Triphyl- 
ia,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the 
River  Mamaus,  west  of  the  Mountain  Minthe, 

and  north  of  Lepreum 3.  In  the  southwest  of 

Messenia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
iEgaleos  on  a  promontory  at  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  basin,  now  called  the  Bay  o/Nav- 
arino,  the  largest  and  safest  harbor  in  all  Greece. 
This  harbor  was  fronted  and  protected  by  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria  (now  Sphagia),  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  entrances  at 
each  end.    In  the  second  Messenian  war  the 
inhabitants  of  Pylos  offered  a  long  and  brave 
esistance  to  the  Spartans  ;  but  after  the  cap- 
ure  of  Ira,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  na- 
ive country  with  the  rest  of  the  Messenians. 
•ylos  now  remained  in  ruins,  but  again  became 
nemorable  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenes  built  a  fort  on 
he  promontory  Coryphasium,  a  little  south  of 
he  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  northern 
ntrance  to  the  harbor  (B.C.  425).     The  at- 
tempts of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Atbeni- 
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ans  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  capture  by 
Cleon  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  landed  id  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  was  one  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  whole  war.— There  has 
been  much  controversy,  which  of  these  three 
places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by  Neleos,  aid 
governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descendants.  The 
town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to  the  honor, 
and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  inTriphyi 
ia  and  Messenia.  The  ancients  usually  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos;  but  most  mod- 
ern critics  support  the  claims  of  the  Triphjliaa 
city. 

[Pyracmok,  one  of  the  assistants  ofVukit 
in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 
Vid.  Cyclopes.] 

[PYRiSCHHKs  ( nvpaixi*>K),  leader  of  the  Pso- 
nians,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Patro- 
clus according  to  Homer,  or  by  Diamedes  ac- 
cording to  Dictys.] 

Pyramia  (ra  Uvpufita),  a  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  district  Thyreatis,  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

Pyramus.     Vid.  Tbisbe. 

Pyramus  (TUpapof  :  now  Jikan),  one  of  tbe 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  ia  the  anti- 
Taurus  range,  near  Arabissus  in  Cataonia  (the 
southeastern  part  of  Cappadocia),  and  after  ran 
ning  southeast,  first  under  ground,  and  then  as 
a  navigable  river,  breaks  through  the  Tannu 
chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  tbeo 
flows  southwest  through  Cilicia  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  about  one  stadium  (six  hundred 
and  six  feet)  in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Mallus.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  hate 
been  Leucosy rus,  from  the  Ledcosyri  whodwelt 
on  its  banks. 

[Pyrander  (TUpavdpof),  a  historian  of  an  on- 
known  period,  wrote  a  work  entitled  UeXmw 
vjjoiaKa.] 

[Pyrasus  (Tlvpaaoc),  a  city  of  the  Thessalian 
district  Phtbiotis,  mentioned  by  Homer,  bat  al- 
ready in  Strabo's  time  in  ruins :  it  was  situated 
on  the  coast,  twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
miles)  from  Thebes,  with  a  Demelnum.] 

[Pyrasus  (Hvpao-or),  a  Trojan  warrior,  shun 
by  Ajax.] 

Pyrxne  or  Pyren^i  Montks  (lhpjn>  "•  "* 
pijvaia  iptj :  now  Pyrenees),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, ana  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Tbe  length  of  these  mount- 
ains is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line ;  their  breadth  varies  from  about 
forty  miles  to  twenty  ;  their  greatest  height  ii 
between  eleven  thousand  and  twelve  thousand 
feet.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
these  mountains  by  their  campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  in  tbe  second  Posic  war. 
Their  name,  however,  had  travelled  eastward 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  since  Herodotus  (ii-, 
33)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  belonging  to  the 
Celts,  near  which  the  later  rises.  Tbe  ancient 
writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  ««(>. 
"  fire,"  and  then,  according  to  a  common  prac- 
tice, invented  a  story  to  explain  the  fak^jl 
mology,  relating  that  a  great  fire  once  raged 
upon  the  mountains.  The  name,  however,  n 
probably  connected  with  tbe  Celtic  Bt/m  » 
Bryn,  "  a  mountain."  The  continuation  of  tse 
mountains  along  tbe  Mare  Cantabrieum  *«• 
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called  Saltus  Vasconum,  and  still  further  west 
Mons  Vindius  or  Vinnius.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  only  three  passes  over  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  one  on  the  west  near  Caress  (now 
G«ris),  not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricom,  the 
one  in  the  middle  leading  from  Ceesaraugusta 
to  Benebarnum  (now  Bareges),  and  the  one  on 
the  east,  which  was  most  frequently  used,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Juncaria  (now 
Jtaujiura). 

Pybenes  PbomontoeIom,  or  Pbomontobidm 
Veneris  (now  Cave  Creui),  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  its  second  name  from 
a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Pyeqi.  1.  (Oip-jfoi  or  Iliipyof  :  Ilupyinjr),  the 
most  southerly  town  of  Tripbylia  in  Elis,  near 
the  Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Minyae. — 2.  (Pyrgensis :  now  Santa 
Severa),  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria,  was  used  as  tbe  port  of  Caere  or 
Agylla,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  was  at  an 
early  period  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  It  possessed  a  very  wealthy  temple  of 
Hithyia,  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  plundered 
in  B.C.  384.  Pyrgi  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time 
as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost  its  importance  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  There  are  still  re- 
mains at  Sta  Seven  of  the  ancient  polygonal 
walls  of  Pyrgi. 

[Pybqo,  nurse  of  the  children  of  Priam,  ac- 
companied ^Eneas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  showed  the  Trojan  women  that  it  was  a 
goddess,  and  not  Beroe,  who  urged  them  to  fire 
the  Trojan  ships  in  Sicily.] 

PYBaoTgf.Es  (UvpyoT&tif),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem  engravers  of  ancient  Greece, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and 
Lysippus,  by  naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 

Pvaicca,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  Uvea 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of 
small  pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

Pybiphxegethon  (Jivpt$key£Buv),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

PybomIohos,  the  name  of  two  artists.  The 
name  occurs  in  four  different  forms,  namely, 
Pkyromachus,  Phylomachut,  Philomachtu,  and 
Pyromachus.  1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  tbe 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias,  about  B.C. 
415.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears  to  ha  ve 
been  Pbyromachus. — 2.  An  artist  who  flourish- 
ed B.C.  295-240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv., 
8,  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who  rep- 
resented the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  which  obtained  for  Attalus 
I.  the  title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  cel- 
ebrated statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly 
called  tbe  Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one 
of  tbe  bronze  statues  in  the  works  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    It  is  evidently  the  statue  of  a  Celt. 

Pyemia  (Ilu^a :  Hvfifauoc).  1.  A  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  on 
the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it, 
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and  consequently  on  tbe  narrowest  pait  of  the 
island. — 2.  A  town  and  promontory  of  Phthio- 
tis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  and  near 
the  frontiers  of  Magnesia.  Off  this  promontory 
there  were  two  small  islands,  named  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion. — 3.  A  small  Ionic  town  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus, 
and  fifty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  M  wander. 

Pyebbi  Castea  (lUMxm  zapaf),  a  fortified 
place  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  where  Pyrrhus 
probably  encamped  in  bis  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try in  B.C.  272. 

Pybrhichos  (Hifij>ixot),  a  town  of  the  Eleu- 
tbero-lacones  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia. 

Pybbho  (Qv/S^uv),  the  founder  of  tbe  Skep- 
tical or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a 
native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first 
tbe  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then  said  to 
have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  books 
of  Democritus,  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached 
himself  closely  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with  him  to 
have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  tbe  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstan- 
ces. His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with  admira- 
tion his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made 
him  their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument 
to  him  after  bis  death.  The  Athenians  con- 
ferred upon  him  tbe  rights  of  citizenship.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skep- 
tical philosophy  ;  and  the  ridiculous  tales  told 
about  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius  are  probably  the 
invention  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted  that  cer- 
tain knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable, 
and  that  the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  Pyrrho  wrote  no  works, 
except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander,  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a  royal  manner. 
His  philosophical  system  was  first  reduced  to 
writing  by  his  diseiple  Timon.  He  reached  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

Pvbehcs  (IW#>of).  1-  Mythological.  Vid. 
Neoptolemos. — 2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of 
i£acides  and  Pbtbia,  was  born  B.C.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  tbe 
son  of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in 
Epirus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings. 
On  the  deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots 
(vid.  jEaoides),  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child 
of  only  two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  tbe  faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who 
carried  him  to  Glaucias,  the  king  of  tbe  Tau- 
lantians,  an  Illyrian  people.  Glaucias  took  tbe 
child  under  his  care,  and  brought  him  up  with 
his  own  children.  He  not  only  refused  to  sur- 
render Pyrrhus  to  Cassander,  but  about  ten 
years  afterward  he  marched  into  Epirus  at  tbe 
head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus  on  the 
throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the  care 
of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  In  the  coarse  of  four*  or  five  years, 
however,  Cassander,  who  had  gained  his  su- 
premacy in  Greece,  prevailed  upon  the  Epirots 
to  expel  their  young  king.    Pyrrhus,  who  was 
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•till  only  seventeen  yean  of  age,  joined  Deme- 
trius, who  had  married  his  sister  Deldamia,  ac- 
companied him  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he  gained  great 
renown  for  his  valor.  Antigonus  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive ;  bnt 
Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterward  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  into  Egypt.  Here  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  the  favor  of  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  An- 
igone,  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptol- 
emy now  supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptole- 
mus,  who  bad  reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyr- 
rhus had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed 
to  share  tbe  sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long,  and 
Pyrrhus  anticipated  his  own  destruction  by  put- 
ting his  rival  to  death.  This  appears  to  have 
happened  in  295,  in  which  year  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  begun  to  reign.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  troops, 
and  his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the 
love  of  his  people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age 
to  have  taken  Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to 
have  been  fired  with  the  ambition  of  imitating 
his  exploits  and  treading  in  his  footsteps.  His 
eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia. By  assisting  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cas- 
sander,  against  bis  brother  Antipater,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian 
dominions  on  the  western  side  of  Greece.  But 
tbe  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now  became 
tbe  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  291.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  various 
vicissitudes  for  four  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the 
coalition  formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
•nd  Lysimacbus  against  Demetrius.  Lysira- 
achus  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Macedonia;  Deme- 
trius was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
fly  in  disguise ;  and  tbe  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Xysimachus  and  Pyrrhus.  But  the 
latter  did  not  Ions  retain  bis  portion ;  tbe  Mace- 
donians preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimacbus,  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driv- 
en out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months  (286).  For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus 
reigned  quietly  in  Epirus  without  embarking  in 
any  new  enterprise.  But  a  life  of  inactivity 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Taren- 
tines  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy  early  in  280, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
with  him  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  two  thousand  archers,  five  hundred  sling- 
ers,  and  either  fifty  or  twenty  elephants,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men.  As 
soon  as  be  arrived  at  Tarentum,  he  began  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war;  and  as  the  giddy  and  licentious  inhabit- 
ants of  Tarentum  complained  of  the  severity  of 
bis  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated  them  as 
(heir  master  rather  than  as  their  ally,  shut  up 
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the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places,  and  coca 
pelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  his  ranks 
In  the  first  campaign  (280),  the  Roman  consul. 
M.  Valerius  Lasvinus,  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhut 
near  Heraclea,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Siris 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and 
it  was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  ele- 
phants, which  bore  down  every  thing  before 
them,  that  the  Romans  took  to  flight.  Tbe  last 
of  Pyrrhus,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  still  very  considerable.  A  large 
proportion  of  his  officers  and  best  troops  had 
fallen ;  and  he  said,  as  he  viewed  tbe  field  of 
battle,  "  Another  such  victory,  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  Epirus  alone."  He  therefore  availed 
himself  of  his  success  to  send  his  minister  Cin- 
eas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  while  be 
himself  marched  slowly  toward  the  city.  His 
proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate. He  accordingly  continued  his  march,  rav- 
aging the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Rome; 
but  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Ro- 
mans to  accept  the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  withdrew  into  winter-quarters  to  Taren- 
tum. As  soon  as  the  armies  were  quartered 
for  the  winter,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  ransom  of 
the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambassadors  were 
received  by  Pyrrhus  in  tbe  most  distinguished 
manner ;  and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fabricins, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  embassy,  form  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  his- 
tory. Vid.  Fabricids.  In  the  second  campaigi 
(279),  Pyrrhus  gained  another  victory  near  As- 
culum  over  the  Romans,  who  were  commands*' 
by  the  consuls  P.  Decius  Mus  And  P.  Sulpicios 
Saverrio.  Tbe  battle,  however,  was  followed 
by  no  decisive  results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had 
again  fallen,  as  in  the  previous  year,  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Greek  troops  of  the  king.  He 
was  therefore  unwilling  to  hazard  bis  snrviving 
Greeks  by  another  campaign  with  tbe  Romans, 
and  accordingly  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  begged 
him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Tbe  Romans  were  likewise 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent, that  they  might  complete  tbe  subjugation 
of  Southern  Italy  without  further  interruption. 
When  both  parties  had  the  same  wishes,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion.  This  was  afforded  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (278)  by  oae 
of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  deserting  to  the 
Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls  to  poison 
his  master.  The  consuls  Fabricius  and  JEmi- 
ius  sent  back  the  deserters  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by  treason. 
Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  sent 
Cineas  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman  prisoners, 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions;  and 
tbe  Romans  granted  him  a  truce,  though  not  a 
formal  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evac- 
uate Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  into 
Sicily,  where  he  remained  onward  of  two  yean, 
from  the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  476. 
At  first  he  met  With  brilliant  success,  defeated 
tbe  Carthaginians,  and  took  Eryx ;  but  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybte  ira,  he  lost  his 
popularity  with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form 
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cabals  and  plots  against  him.  This  led  to  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  and  to  acts 
which  were  deemed  both  cruel  and  tyrannical 
by  the  Greeks.  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  that 
be  soon  became  anxious  to  abandon  the  island. 
Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies  again  beg- 
ged him  to  comer  to  their  assistance,  Be  gladly 
complied  with  their  request  Pyrrhus  returned 
to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  376.  In  the  following 
year  (376)  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Ben- 
eventum  by  the  Roman  consul  Carius  Dentatus, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  *He  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirus  only  eight  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  bad  not  money 
to  maintain  even  these  without  undertaking 
new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he  invaded 
Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder ;  but 
his  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  An- 
tigonus was  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  and 
Pyrrhus  thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  sec- 
ond time.  But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit 
drove  him  into  new  enterprises.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Cleonymus,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Sparta,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  this 
city.  From  Sparta  he  marched  toward  Argos 
in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  at  Argos,  against  his  rival  Aristippus, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus.  In 
the  night  time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city  ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  faction.  On  the 
dawn  of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  retreat ;  and  as  be  was 
fighting  his  way  out  of  the  city,  an  Argive 
woman  hurled  down  from  the  house-top  a 
ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the 
back  of  bis  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse  stun- 
ned with  the  blow,  and  being  recognized  by 
some  of  tbe  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly 
dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Antigonus,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  interred  with  be- 
coming honors.  Pyrrhus  perished  in  273,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  bis  time. 
With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill,  and 
his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before 
him.  But  be  never  rested  satisfied  with  any 
acquisition,  and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh 
object :  hence  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a 
gambler,  who  made  many  good  throws  with 
the  dice,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  tbe  game.  Pyrrhus  was  regarded  in  subse- 
quent times  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
bad  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that  of  all  gen- 
erals Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the  second, 
and  himself  tbe  third ;  or,  according  to  another 
version  of  tbe  story,  Alexander  was  the  first, 
Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and  his  com- 
■tentaries  are  quoted  by  both  Dionysius  and 
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Plutarch.  Pyrcnus  married  four  wives  :  1.  A" 
tigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daugn. 
ter  of  Audoleon,  king  of  the  Pasonians.  3.  bo  • 
cenna,  a  daughter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  the 
Illyrians.  4.  Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Agtftho- 
cles  of  Syracuse.  His  children  were,  1.  Ptol- 
emy, born  296 ;  killed  in  battle,  273.  2.  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Epirus.  8.  Helen  us.  4.  Nereis,  who  married 
Gelon  of  Syracuse.  5.  Olympias,  who  married 
her  own  brother  Alexander.  6.  Oeidamia  oi 
Laodamia.— 3.  II.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  Pyr- 
rhus I.,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (between  262  and  358).  During  his  mi- 
nority the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his  mother 
Olympias.  According  to  one  account,  Olympias 
survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood;  according  to  another 
account,  Olympias  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to 
whom  Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself 
poisoned  by  him  in  revenge. 

PythIoSbis  (Xlv0ay6pa().  1.  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  was  either  a  mer- 
chant, or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of 
signets.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
but  all  authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  in 
the  times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  (B.C.  640-610).  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  Syros, 
and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much 
trustworthy  evidence  either  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as 
to  hia  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  be  had  been  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Panthos,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various 
other  characters.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
discovered  the  propositions  that  the  triangle 
inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  right-angled,  that 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  his 
having  discovered  the  arithmetical  relations  ot 
the  musical  scale  by  observing  accidentally  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  hammers  of  differ- 
ent weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  suspend- 
ing by  strings  weights  equal  to  those  of  the 
different  hammers.  The  retailers  of  the  story, 
of  course,  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered  that 
different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
sennas  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discov- 
eries in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythag- 
oras. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid 
great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  weights,  measures,  and  tbe  theory  of 
music.  Apart  from  all  direct  testimony,  how 
ever,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  very 
remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras, 
and  even  the  fact  that  he  was  made  the  hero 
of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities 
and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of 
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Pythagoras,  and  that  religious  ascendency  in 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  sys- 
tem was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to 
secure.  It  was  this  religious  element  which 
made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  con- 
temporaries. They  regarded  him  as  standing 
in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  gods. 
The  Crotoniats  even  identified  him  with  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo.  And  without  viewing 
him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
he  himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same 
views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and  proph- 
ecy ;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode 
of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favor  of  the  gods.  No  certainty  can  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pythag- 
oras in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  as  to  his*  resi- 
dence and  efforts  in  Samoa  or  other  Grecian 
cities,  before  he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He 
probably  removed  to  Crotona  because  he  found 
it  impossible  to  realize  his  schemes  in  his  na- 
tive country  while  under  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
crates.  The-  reason  why  he  selected  Crotona 
as  the  sphere  of  his  operations  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city  he  attained  extensive  influence,  and  gained 
over  great  numbers  to  enter  into  his  views. 
His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of  these  were 
formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or  club,  bound 
by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and 
ascetic  observances  enjoined  by  their  master, 
and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philosophical 
theories.  Every  thing  that  was  'done  and  taught 
among  the  members  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old  Pytha- 
gorean maxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to  be 
told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  placed  great  reliance  on  his  physiognom- 
ical discernment.  If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  their 
powers  of  maintaining  silence  were  especially 
tested,  as  well  as  their  general  temper,  dispo- 
sition, and  mental  capacity.  As  regards  the 
nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction  to  which  only 
the  most  approved  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  admitted,  some  have  supposed  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  political  views  of  Pythagoras. 
Others  have  maintained,  with  greater  probabili- 
ty, that  it  related  mainly  to  the  orgiet,  or  secret 
religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  undoubt- 
edly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  broth- 
erhood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him 
as  forbidding  all  animal  food ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers can  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  pro- 
hibition, since  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance, 
could  not  possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal 
food.  According  to  some  ancient  authorities, 
he  allowed  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food 
except  the  flesh  of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and 
rams.  There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  fish  and  beans.  But  temperance 
of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been  strictly  enjoin- 
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ed.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  had  common 
meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  syssrtia,  at  which 
they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Considerable 
importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  prodnce  a  lofty  serenity 
and  self-possession,  regardingthe  exhibition  of 
which  various  anecdotes  were  current  in  anti- 
quity. Among  the  best  ascertained  features  of 
the  brotherhood  are  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  members  to  each  other,  and  their  sovereigi 
contempt  for  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
ranks.  It  appears  that  they  had  some  secret 
conventional  symbols,  by  which  members  of 
the  fraternity  could  recognize  each  other,  even 
if  they  bad  never  met  before.  Clubs  similar  to 
that  at  Crotona  were  established  at  Sybaris, 
Metapontum,  Tarentnm,  and  other  cities  of 
Magna  Greecia.  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw 
those  who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion, 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  religious  and  philosophical  contemplations. 
He  rather  aimed  at  the  production  of  a  calm 
bearing  and  elevated  tone  of  character,  through 
which  those  trained  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit  in  their  per- 
sonal and  social  capacities  a  reflection  of  toe 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Whether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the 
foundation  of  bis  brotherhood  is  doubtful ;  bat 
it  was  perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  ex- 
press design  on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the 
Three  Hundred  of  Crotona  should  gradually 
come  to  mingle  political  with  other  objects,  and, 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  secret  and 
compact  organization,  should  speedily  gain  ex- 
tensive political  influence.  That  this  influence 
should  be  decisively  on  the  side  of  aristocracy 
or  oligarchy  resulted  naturally  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  and  from 
the  rank  and  social  position  of  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood.  Through  them,  of  coarse, 
Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a  large  amount 
of  indirect  influence  over  the  affaire  both  of 
Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  Pyth- 
agorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  ex- 
clusive club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility not  only  of  the  democratical  party  in  Cro- 
tona, but  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
opposite  faction.  The  hatred  which  they  bad 
excited  speedily  led  to  their  destruction.  The 
populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them ;  and  an 
attack  was  made  upon  them  while  assembled 
either  in  the  house  of  Milo,  or  in  some  other 
place  of  meeting.  The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  many  of  the  assembled  members  perished  ; 
only  the  younger  and  more  active  escaped 
Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Gracia  in  which  Pythagorean  clubs 
had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  organized 
brotherhood,  the  Pythagorean  order  was  every 
where  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  still 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the  members  of 
which  kept  up  among  themselves  their  reli- 
gious observances  and  scientific  pursuits,  while 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired 
now  and  then  great  political  influence.      R«- 
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spec  ting  tbe  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself,  the 
accounts  varied.  Some  say  that  he  perished 
in  the  temple  with  his  disciples,  others  that 
he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and  that,  being  driven 
thence,  he  escaped  to  Metapontum,  and  there 
starred  himself  to  death.  His  tomb  was  shown 
at  Metapontum  in  the  ti  ne  of  Cicero.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  Pythagoras  married  The- 
ano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  bad  a  daughter 
Damo,  and  a  son  Telauges,  or,  according  to 
others,  two  daughters,  Damo  and  Myia ;  while 
other  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  a  daughter  grown  up  when  ho  came 
to  Crotona.  When  we  come  to  inquire  what 
were  tbe  philosophical  or  religious  opinions 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at 
the  outset  by  the  difficulty  that  even  the  au- 
thors from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed 
no  authentic  records  bearing  upon  the  age  of 
Pythagoras  himself.  If  Pythagoras  ever  wrote 
any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  him,  or 
not  long  after.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote 
nothing.  Every  thing  current  under  his  name 
in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  Pbilolaus  was  the  first  who  published  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form.  (Vid.  Pbilolaus.)  Still  there  was  so  mark- 
ed a  peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  that  there  can  be  little  question 
as  to  the  germs  of  the  system,  at  any  rate,  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  Pythagoras  himself.  Py- 
thagoras resembled  tbe  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  who  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a 
single  primordial  principle,  the  vague  problem 
of  tbe  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical 
studies  led  him  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  things 
to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all 
events  confirmed,  by  the  observation  of  various 
numerical  relations,  or  analogies  to  them,  in  tbe 
phenomena  of  tbe  universe.  Musical  principles 
likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in 
the  Pythagorean  system  as  mathematical  or 
numerical  ideas.  We  find  running  through  the 
entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony 
of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  universe.  Tbe  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determ- 
ined according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of 
musical  harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  for 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  motion,  could  not 
bat  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending 
on  their  distances  and  velocities ;  and  as  these 
were  determined  by  the  laws  of  harmonical  in- 
tervals, the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular 
musical  scale  or  harmony.  This  harmony,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  it  with 
stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  powerful  as 
to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing.  The  ethics 
of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic 
practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the 
passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scien- 
tific theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with 
their  number-theory.  Happiness  consisted  in 
the  science  of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of 
'he  soul,  or  in  tl  e  perfect  science  of  numbers. 
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Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of 
all  our  endeavors,  man  becoming  better  as  he 
approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  men.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  tbe  influence  of  music  in  controlling  the  farce 
of  the  passions.  -  Self-examination  was  strong!) 
insisted  on.  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of 
purification.  Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sen- 
suality either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
to  meet  with  expiation  or  condign  punishment. 
The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existence 
As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  training 
or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wher- 
ever we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pyth- 
agoreans, we  usually  bear  of  them  as  men  of 
great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  endur- 
ing friendship.  Vid.  Akcbttas,  Damoh,  and 
Phiutus. — it.  Of  Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
B.C.  480-430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

PyTBEAi  (Uvdiac).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed 
sides  as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his 
interest.  Of  the  part  that  he  took  in  political 
affairs  only  two  or  three  facts  are  recorded. 
He  opposed  the  honors  which  the  Athenians 
proposed  to  confer  upon  Alexander,  but  he  aft- 
erward espoused  tbe  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  accused  Demosthenes  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Harpalns.  In  the  Lamian 
war,  B.C.  332,  he  joined  Antipater,  and  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great  enemy 
Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp. — 2.  Of  Mas- 
silia  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  work  containing  the  re- 
sults of  his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  aft- 
erward. He  appears  to  have  undertaken  voy- 
ages, one  in  which  be  visited  Britain  and  Tbule, 
and  of  which  be  probably  gave  an  account  in  his 
work  On  the  Ocean ;  and  a  second,  undertaken 
after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  in  which 
he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Ga- 
dira  (now  Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his 
Periplut.  Pytheas  made  Tbule  a  six  days'  sail 
from  Britain,  and  said  that  tbe  day  and  tbe 
night  were  each  six  months  long  in  Thule ; 
hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  while  others 
have  maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  tho 
Shetland  Islands.  Bnt  either  supposition  is  very 
improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  re- 
ports of  tbe  great  length  of  the  day  and  night 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  already 
reached  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Pytheas. 
There  has  been  likewise  much  dispute  as  to 
what  river  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Tanais. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that,  upon  reach- 
ing the  Elbe,  Pytheas  ooncluded  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  tbe  Tanais,  separating  Europe  from 
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Asia. — 8.  A  silver-chaser,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a 
remarkably  high  price. 

PythIas  (Ilvfair).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

PythIum  (XliQtw).  1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not 
far  from  Eleusis. — 3.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district  Hesticotis,  which, 
with  Azorus  and  Doliche,  formed  a  Tripolis. 

PythIos  (Ilv^iof),  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Celenn  in  Pbrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived 
at  Celaene,  Pythius  banqueted  him  and  his 
whole  army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerx- 
es. Pythius,  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened,  came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged 
that  the  eldest  might  be  left  behind.  This  re- 
quest so  enraged  the  king  that  he  had  the  young 
man  immediately  killed  and  cut  in  two,  and  the 
two  portions  of  bis  body  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  then  ordered  the  army  to  march 
between  them. 

[Pvtho.     Vid.  Delphi.] 

Pythoclides  (n»00*a«<Ji7c),  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native  of 
Ceos,  and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Pericles,  whom  he  instructed  in  his 
art. 

Pythodokis  {X\v0oiupi(),  wife  of  Polemon  I., 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government. 
She  subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  but  after  bis  death  (A.D.  17)  re- 
turned to  her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued to  administer  the  affairs  herself  until  her 
decease,  which  probably  did  not  take  place  un- 
til A.D.  88.  Of  her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon, 
became  king  of  Armenia,  while  the  other,  Pole- 
mon, succeeded  ber  on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Pythor  (flv9uv).  1.  Tbe  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived 
m  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain 
by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in 
oommemoration  of  his  victory,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  Pytkiut. — 3.  Of  Ca- 
tana,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
whom  be  accompanied  into  Asia,  and  whose 
army  he  entertained  with  a  satyric  drama  when 
they  were  celebrating  the  Dionysia  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes.  The  drama  was  in  ridicule 
of  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Python  are  contained  in  Wagner's 
Trag.  Qrac.  Fragm.,  p.  134-188,  Paris,  1846] 

PYXiras  (nvflrnf:  now  Vitzek),  a  river  of 
Pontus,  falling  into  tbe  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 

Pyxus.     Vid.  Boxsktom. 


Quadi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
Snevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian 
forest,  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and  the  Dan- 
ube. They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were  always 
elosely  united,  on  the  north  by  tbe  Gothini  and 
Osi,  on  the  east  by  the  Iazyges  Metanaste, 
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from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Rivet 
Cranuaa  (now  Gran),  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pannonians,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by 
the  Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  dis- 
trict at  the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made 
themselves  masters  of  Bohemia  (vid.  Mabco- 
makni)  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier 
settlements  of  the  Quadi.  When  Maroboduas, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  successor  Catualda, 
had  been  expelled  from  their  dominions  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  tbe  Romans  in  tbe  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Romans  assigned  to  the  barbari- 
ans, who  had  accompanied  these  monarchs,  and 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  Marcomanni  and  Quadi, 
the  country  between  the  Marns  (now  Mmrtkl 
Morapa  ?  or  Marotch  ?)  and  Casus  (now  Wang  T), 
and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  expelled  by 
his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this  new 
kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  the  Quadi  join- 
ed the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  em- 
peror's reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  was  secured  by  the  peace 
which  Commodus  made  with  them  in  A.D.  188. 
Their  name  is  especially  memorable  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  this  war  by  the  victory  which  M.  Aurel 
ius  gained  over  them  in  174,  when  his  aimy 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  and  was  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
a  sudden  storm,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers.  ( Vid.  p.  131, 
b.)  The  Quadi  disappear  from  history  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  probably 
migrated  with  tbe  Suevi  further  west. 

Qvadratos,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
an  early  apologist  for  tbe  Christian  religion. 
He  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  afterward  bishop  of  tbe  Church 
at  Athens.  He  presented  his  Apology  to  Ha- 
drian in  the  tenth  year  of  bis  reign  (A.D.  186). 
This  apology  has  been  long  lost. 

Quadratus,  AsinTos,  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philippus  I.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (AD. 
344-849),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rome,  in  fif- 
teen books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiXupr 
pit,  because  it  related  tbe  history  of  tbe  city, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  thousandth  year  of 
its  nativity  (A.D.  348),  when  the  Ludi  Sccu- 
lares  were  performed  with  extraordinary  poop. 
8.  A  history  of  Parthia. 

Quadbatos,  Fannios,  a  contemporary  of 
Horace,  was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets 
who  tried  to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his 
writings  threw  their  own  into  the  shade. 

Quadratos,  L.  NinnIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  68,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  opposition 
to  tbe  measures  of  his  colleague,  P.  Ctoduis, 
against  Cicero. 

QuADKATos,  UmmidIps.  1.  Governor  of  Syria 
during  tbe  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
from  about  A.D.  61  to  60.— 3.  A  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  as 
his  model  in  oratory. 

QoADBlraoMs,  a  surname  of  Janus.  It  is  said 
|  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  im- 
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age  of  Janus  was  found  with  four  foreheads. 
Hence  a  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrona  was  after- 
ward built  in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which 
had  four  gates.  The  fact  of  the  god  being  rep- 
resented with  four  heads  is  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  indication  of  his  being  the  di- 
vinity presiding  over  the  year  with  its  four 
seasons. 

QuadrisarIus,  Q.  Claudius,  a  Roman  his- 
torian who  flourished  B.C.  100-78.  His  work, 
which  contained  at  least  twenty-three  books, 
commenced  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  come  down  to  the  death  of  Sulla, 
since  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius  was 
commemorated  in  the  nineteenth  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  Clau- 
dius or  Clodius.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited 
as  Quintius,  as  Claudius,  as  Q.  Claudius,  as 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  or  as  Quadrigariut. 
From  the  caution  evinced  by  Livy  in  making 
ose  of  him  as  an  authority,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  numbers,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  in  those  exaggerations  which  disfigured 
the  productions  of  his  contemporary  Valerius 
Antias.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  is 
nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero.  By  A.  Gellius,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  repeatedly,  and 
praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

Qoabiates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottite,  in  the 
valley  of  Qutiras. 

Quits,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  proba- 
bly a  pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  trav- 
eller, and  another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Quibtvs,  Q.  Lusfos.  J.  An  independent  Moor- 
ish chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan 
made  him  governor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to 
the  consulship  in  A.D.  116  or  117.  AfterTrajan's 
'leath  be  returned  to  bis  native  country,  but  he 
was  suspected  by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  prevailed  in  Mauretania, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Hadrian. — [3.  C.  Folvios,  included  in  the 
fist  of  the  thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio,  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Ma- 
rianas who  assumed  the  purple  after  the  cap- 
tore  of  Valerian.  Having  charge  of  the  east- 
ern provinces,  when  be  beard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  be  took  refuge 
in  Emesa,  where  he  was  besieged,  captured,  and 
slain  by  Odenatbus  in  A.D.  262.] 

QuismUud  Vakts.     Vid.  Varus. 

QcintU,  or  QoihctIa  Gbhs,  an  ancient  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  bouses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullos  Hostilius,  and  en- 
rolled by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  mem- 
bers often  held,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  republic,  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
Us  three  most  distinguished  families  bore  the 
names  of  Capitolinus,  Cincinnatus,  and  Flamini- 

Ml. 

[Qointianps  Atbanius,  a  senator  of  disso- 
lute life,  had  been  ridiculed  by  Nero  in  a  poem, 
and  in  revenge  took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy 
against  that  emperor.  On  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  had  to  pat  an  end  to  his.  life.] 


QUINTIUANUS,  M.  FABIUS. 

QuiNTiLiinos,  M.  Fabius,  the  most  celebrated1 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calagurris 
(now  Calahorra),in  Spain,  A.D  *0.  If  not  reared 
at  Rome,  he  must,  at  least,  have  completed  his 
education  there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  69.  Hav- 
ing revisited  Spain,  he  returned  from  thence 
(68)  in  the  train  of  Galba,  and  forthwith  began 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  where  he  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation.  But  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  bearing 
away  the  palm  in  this  department  from  all  bis 
rivals,  and  associating  bis  name,  even  to  a  prov- 
erb, with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among  bis 
pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and  the 
two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this  prince 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of 
consul  (coruularia  ornamenta),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
After  having  devoted  twenty  years,  commenc- 
ing probably  with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  retired  into  private  life,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  118.  The  great  work 
of  Quintilian  is  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric 
in  twelve  books,  entitled  Dt  Institution*  Orato- 
ria  labri  XII.,  or  sometimes  Institution**  Ora- 
toria,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victo- 
rias, himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favorite 
at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Try- 
pho,  be  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this 
undertaking  after  he  had  retired  from  his  labors 
as  a  public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  tbat 
he  finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  first  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the 
preliminary  training  requisite  before  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary 
to  mould  an  accomplished  orator,  and  presents 
us  with  a  carefully-sketched  outline  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  pursued  in  educating  children,  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  cradle  until  they  pass 
from  the  hands  of  the  grammarian.  In  the  sec- 
ond book  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art  The 
five  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (inventio,  dispositio) ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  to  composition  (in- 
cluding the  proper  use  of  the  figures  of  speech) 
and  delivery,  comprised  under  the  general  term 
elocutio;  and  the  last  is  occupied  with  what  the 
author  considers  by  far  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  project,  an  inquiry,  namely;  into  va- 
rious circumstances  not  included  in  a  coarse  of 
scholastic  discipline,  but  essential  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  perfect  public  speaker,  such  as  his 
manners ;  his  moral  character ;  the  principles 
by  which  he  must  be  guided  in  undertaking,  in 
preparing,  and  in  conducting  causes ;  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  eloquence  which  he  may  adopt 
with  greatest  advantage ;  the  collateral  studies 
to  be  pursued ;  the  age  at  which  it  is  most  suit- 
able to  commence  pleading ;  the  necessity  of 
retiring  before  the  powers  begin  to  .fail ;  and 
various  other  kindred  topics.  This  production 
bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  clear,  sound 
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judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pare  taste, 
improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflection, 
and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly  polish- 
ed and  » Jry  graceful.  The  sections  which  pos- 
sess the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
compressed  but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  There  are  also  extant  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  nineteen  of  considerable 
length;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  which  form  tbe  concluding  portion  only 
of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to 
tbree  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  are  mere 
skeletons  or  fragments.  No  one  believes  these 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Quintilian,  and 
few  suppose  that  they  proceeded  from  any  one 
individual.  They  apparently  belong  not  only  to 
different  persons,  but  to  different  periods,  and 
neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do  they  offer 
any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or  useful. 
Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous  Di- 
alogus  de  Oratoribus,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are  by 
Burmann,  2  vols.  4to,  Lug.  Bat,  1780 ;  by  Ges- 
ner,  4to,  Gott.,1738;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zumpt, 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1798-1889. 

Qdintillos,  M.  Aorilius,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded 
at  Aquileia  in  A.D.  270.  But  as  the  army  at 
Sirmium,  where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed 
Aurelian  emperor,  Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  own 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  rigor  of  his  discipline  had 
given  offence. 

T.  QuintIcs  Capitolihos  Barbatus,  a  cele- 
brated general  in  the  early  history  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  equally  distinguished  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  state.  He  frequently  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  was  six  times  consul,  namely,  in 
B.C.  471,  468,  465,  446,  443,  439.  Several  of 
bis  descendants  held  the  consulship,  but  none 
of  these  require  mention  except  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  Capitolincs  Crispinus,  who  was  con- 
sul 208,  and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Quintcs,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  former  half  of  the  second  century  after 
Ohrist.  He  was  so  much  superior  to  his  med- 
ical colleagues  that  they  grew  jealous  of  his 
eminence,  and  formed  a  sort  of  coalition  against 
aim,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  city  by  charg- 
ing him  with  killing  his  patients.  He  died  about 
A.D.  148. 

Qointos  CortIvs.     Vid.  Cortids. 

Quintos  Smyrnjeos  (Kofrrof  2/ivpvalof ),  com- 
monly called  Qoihtds  Calaber,  from  the  cir- 
sumstance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at 
Otranto  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  t&  ptff 
'O/iTipov,  or  napaXeindftcva  'O/iiipv-  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  of  his  personal  history ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  he  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Tbe 
matters  treated  of  in  bis  poem  are  the  events 
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of  the  Trojan  war  from  tbe  death  of  Hector  to 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology,  sim- 
iles, and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
epic  cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of 
his  own  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His 
gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  charac- 
ter ;  every  thing  like  pathos  or  moral  interest 
was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  With  respect  ts 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary. 
His  style,  however,  is  clear,  and  marked  on  tbe 
whole  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  any 
bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than  an  am- 
plification or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Lesches.  He  appears  to  have  also 
made  diligent  use  of  Apollonius.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Tychsen,  Strasburg,  1807 :  [it  is  also 
contained  in  the  Poeta  Epici  Graci  Minora,  ia 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  Paris,  1840.] 

Qcirinalis  Moms.     Vid.  Roma. 

Quirinos,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived 
from  quiri;  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first 
of  all  as  the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  bad 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity  ;  and  ibe 
festival  celebrated  in  his  honor  bore  the  name 
of  Quirinalia.  It  is  also  used  as  a  surname  of 
Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  Augustus. 

Quirinus,  P.  Solpicios,  was  a  native  of  Lano 
vium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to 
the  highest  honors  by  Augustas.  He  was  con- 
sul B.C.  12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
against  some  of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  ia 
the  mountains  of  Cilicia.  In  B.C.  I,  Angus. 
tus  appointed  him  to  direct  ibe  counsels  of  hs 
grandson  C.  Caesar,  then  in  Armenia.  Some 
years  afterward,  but  not  before  A.D.  5,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  while  in  thir 
office  he  took  a  oensus  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  appears 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who  speaks 
as  if  the  census  or  enrollment  of  Cyrenius  (■'.  *., 
Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  .Emilia 
Lepida,  whom  be  divorced :  but  in  A.D.  29, 
twenty  years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an 
accusation  against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quiri- 
nus met  with  general  disapprobation  as  harsh 
and  revengeful.  He  died  in  A.D.  21,  and  was 
honored  with  a  public  funeral. 

Quiz*  (Kovtfa  :  now  Giza,  near  Oran),  a  mo- 
nicipium  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania  Csesarien 
sis,  in  Northern  Africa,  forty  Roman  miles  west 
of  Arsenaria. 

R. 

Raamses  or  Rameses  (LXX.  'Paatus^a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Pharaoh  "  who  knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod ,  L, 
11),  and  usually  identified  with  Heroopolis. 

Rabatp.moba  ('PaSadfiuia,  i .  e.,  Rabbath-Moab 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  also  called  Rabbah,  Ar. 
Ar.-Moab,  and  afterward  Areopolis :  now  Rab- 
bah), the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moabites,  lay  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Dead 
Sea,  and  south  of  the  River  Arnon,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petrea,  or,  accord, 
ing  to  the  latter  division  of  the  provinces,  in 
Palaestina  Tertia. 
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Rabbatamana  ('PaSarafiava,  t.  «.,  Rabbath- 
Ammou  in  the  Old  Testament ;  rains  at  Am- 
man), the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  la; 
in  Persa,  on  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Jabbok, 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolemy  II.  Phil- 
adelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia,  and 
it  long  continued  a  flourishing  and  splendid  city. 

Rabibios.  1.  C,  an  aged  senator,  was  ac- 
cused in  B.C.  83,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  the 
olebs,  of  having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.  Ap- 
puleius  Saturninus  in  100,  nearly  forty  years 
before.  Vid.  Saturiunos.  The  accusation  was 
set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  Cesar,  who 
judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  party. 
To  make  the  warning  still  more  striking,  La- 
bienus did  not  proceed  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  majettas,  but  revived  the  old  accusation  of 
perduellio,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some 
centuries,  since  persons  found  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  execu- 
tioner and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Duumviri  Perduellionis  appointed  to  try  Rabiri- 
ns  were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L. 
Caesar.  With  such  judges  the  result  could  not 
be  doubtful;  Rabirius  was  forthwith  condemned; 
and  the  sentence  of  death  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of 
bis  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries.  The  case  excited  the  great- 
est interest,  since  it  w«s  not  simply  the  life  or 
death  of  Rabirius,  but  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake.  Rabir- 
ius was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  eloquence 
of  bis  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people 
would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the  duum- 
virs, bad  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed 
the  military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janicu- 
lum.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city. — 2. 
C.  Rabirius  Poituhos,  was  the  son  of  the  sis- 
ter of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  after  tbe 
death  of  his  father,  whence  his  surname  Pos- 
tumus;  and  he  was  adopted  by  bis  uncle,  whence 
his  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  had  lent  large  sums 
•f  money  to  Ptolemy  A  uletes;  and  after  the  res- 
toration of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabinius  in  B.C.  63,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andres, and  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
office  of  Diaeeles,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  be  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself 
and  for  Gabinius ;  but  his  extortions  were  so 
terrible  that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  ei- 
ther to  secure  him  against  the  wrath  of  tbe 
people,  or  to  satisfy  their  indignation,  lest  they 
should  drive  him  again  from  bis  kingdom.  Ra- 
birius escaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of  bis 
extortions  in  Egypt ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted  against  Ra- 
birius, who  was  liable  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  received 
any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinius  had  ille- 
gally become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defend- 
ed by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemned.   He 
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is  mentioned  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving 
under  Cesar,  who  sent  nim  from  Africa  into 
Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army. 
—8.  A  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years 
of  the  republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil 
Wars.  A  portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  and  was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  un- 
der the  title  "  Carminis  Latini  it  hello  Ania- 
eo  s.  Alexandrino  fragmenta,"  4to,  Schneeberir, 
1814. 

Racilios,  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  66, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus 
Spinther.  In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused 
Cesar's  party,  and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain 
in  48.  There  he  entered  into  tbe  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinos, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  the  other  conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radaoaibus,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  A.D.  408, 
and  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although 
he  had  capitulated  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  saved. 

[Rjbti  (more  correct  than  Rheti).     Vid. 

RH/KTIA.] 

Rama  or  Arimatilsa  ( 'Papa,  'ApipaOala : 
now  Er-Ram),  a  town  of  Judea,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Rahbacia  ('Pa/iSaKia),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Orite,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  colonized  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ramitha.     Vid.  Laodicea,  No.  3. 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dy- 
nasties. It  was  during  this  era  that  most  of 
the  great  monuments  of  Egypt  were  erected, 
and  the  name  is  consequently  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  these  monuments,  where  it  appears 
under  the  form  of  Ramcssu.  In  Julius  Africa- 
nus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramses,  Rame- 
ses,  or  Harnesses.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostris  by  the  Greek  writers.     Vid.  Sesostris. 

Raphama  or  Raphanejs  ('PaQavcai :  ruins  at 
Rafaniat),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Raphia  or  Raphe  a  {"Paipla,  'Pamela  :  now  Re- 
pha),  a  sea-port  town  in  the  extreme  southwest 
of  Palestine,  beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Having  been  destroyed  in  soma  man- 
ner unknown  to  us,  it  was  restored  by  Gabini- 
us.— (At  this  place  Ptolemy  Philopator  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Vid.  Ptolemv.] 

[Rapo,  a  Rutilian  warrior  in  the  army  of 
Turnus,  slew  Parthenius.] 

Rasek*.     Vid.  Etrcria. 

RatiarIa  (now  Arzer  Paianka),  an  important 
town  in  Moesia  Superior,  on  the  Danube,  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  tbe  sta- 
tion of  one  of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratomaovs  or  RotomIous  (now  Rouen),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vellocasses  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis. 

Raodii  Campi.     Vid.  Campi  Raudii. 

Rauraci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  west  by 
the  Sequani,  on  the  north  by  the  Tribocci,  an* 
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on  the  east  by  the  Rhine.  They  most  hare 
been  a  people  of  considerable  importance,  as 
twenty-three  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  B.C.  68,  and  they 
possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  Aogusta  (now  Augtt)  and  Basilia 
(now  Basle  or  Bale). 

Rah  ranch  (now  Rom  or  Raum,  near  Ckenay), 
a  town  of  the  Pictonea  in  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
south  of  Limonum. 

RausIum  or  Raosia  (now  Raguta),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
late  period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Rater* a  (Ravennas,  -atis  :  now  Ravenna), 
an  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the 
River  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  five  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and'  was  only  accessible  in 
one  direction  by  land,  probably  by  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Ariminum.  The  town  laid  claim  to  a 
high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Thessalians  (Pelasgians),  and  afterward 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbrians, 
but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant  place,  and 
its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the 
empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  two 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  em- 
peror not  only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a 
large  harbor  to  be  constructed  on  the  coast, 
capable  of  containing  two  hundred  and  forty 
triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbor  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padusa  or  Au- 
gusta Fossa.  This  harbor  was  called  Clattet, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caearea  was  given. 
All  three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one 
town,  and  were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Ravenna  thus  suddenly  became  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  town  itself,  however,  was  mean  in  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal  was  carried 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  the  com- 
munication was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by 
gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town,  als9, 
was  very  deficient  in  a  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy, 
since  the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  pre- 
vented the  waters  from  stagnating.  In  the 
neighborhood  good  wine  was  grown,  notwith- 
standing the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  threatened  by  the  bar- 
barians, the  emperors  of  the  West  took  up  their 
residence  at  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its 
sitnation  and  its  fortifications,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy  till  the  Lombards 
took  the  town,  AD.  753.  The  modern  Ravenna 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ;  the 
village  Porto  ii  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Cssarea ; 
and  the  ancient  harbor  is  called  Porto  Vecckio 
id  Caudiano. 
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Reate  (Reatinus:  now  Rieti),  an  ancient 
town  of  the.  Sabinea  in  Central  Italy,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelas- 
gians, was  situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and 
the  Via  Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  at. 
sembly  for  the  Sabines,  and  was  subsequently 
a  prssfectura  or  a  municipium.  The  valley  in 
which  Reate  was  situated  was  so  beautiful  thai 
it  received  the  name  of  Tempt ;  and  in  iu 
neighborhood  is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  which 
is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Term  or  the  Cateade  idle  Marmore.  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a  canal  constructed 
by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  cany  off 
the  superfluous  waters  from  the  Lake  Veliniu 
into  the  River  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  By  Uui 
undertaking,  the  Reatini  gained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land,  which  was  called  Rotea  Burt 
Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asset 

Rebilus,  C.  CaninIos,  one  of  Cesar's  legate* 
in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day 
of  December  in  B.C.  45,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Cesar  made 
Rebilus  consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
the  day. 

RiDicfiLtrs,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  bad  a  ten 
pie  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believ- 
ed to  have  received  his  name  from  having  hi- 
duced  Hannibal,  when  he  was  near  the  gates  of 
the  city,  to  return  (reiirt)  southward.  A  place 
on  the  Appian  road,  near  the  second  mfle-stone 
from  the  city,  was  called  Campus  Rediculi. 
This  divinity  was  probably  one  of  the  Lues  of 
the  city  of  Rome. 

Redones,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Coodata 
(now  Rennet). 

Redo  x,  t.  «.,  "  the  divinity  who  leads  the  trav- 
eller back  to  his  borne  in  safety,"  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  Fortuna. 

Regalianus,  Reoalmanus,  or  Rsoiiuasm, 
a  Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  uoder  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  M«e- 
sians,  terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Gal- 
lienus  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Ingenuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regali- 
anus emperor,  and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of 
the  soldiers,  in  a  new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  u 
death,  A.D.  263.  Hence  he  is  enumerated  among 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

Reoiana  (now  Villa  it  Rama),  a  town  in  His 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Hispalia  to 
Emerita. 

RtoiLLuM,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, from  which  Appias  Claudius  migrated  tc 
Rome.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared 
at  an  early  period. 

Rboillks,  jEmIlIos.  1.  M.,  had  been  declar- 
ed consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  B.C.  J14>  by 
the  centuria  prterogativa,  and  would  have  been 
elected  had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  woo  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was 
need  of  generals  of  more  experience  to  cope 
with  Hannibal.  Resillus  died  in  305,  at  which 
time  he  is  spoken  of  as  Flameo  Martialis.— I 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  prctor  190,  when 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus. 

Reoillvs  Lacos,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memo- 
rable for  the  victory  gained  on  iu  banks  by  tU 
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Romans  over  the  Latins,  B.C.  498.  It  was  east 
of  Rome,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  and  be- 
tween Lavicum  and  Gabii ;  bat  it  can  not  be 
identified  with  certainty  with  any  modern  lake. 
It  perhaps  occupied  the  site  of  the  valley  of 
Itidaro,  which  is  now  dry. 

Reoimom  or  Castka  Regina  (now  Regent- 
tmrg),  a  Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia,  on  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona, 
was  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Residh  Flctmen.  Vid.  Naabmalcha. 
Reoioh  Lepidi,  ReqIom  Lep}d<;i»,  or  simply 
ReoIuh,  also  Forum  Lepidi  (Regienses  a  Le- 
pUo :  now  Reggio),  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  between  Mutina  and  Tarentum,  which 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  the  consul  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the 
JBmUia  Via  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  we 
hare  no  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
Regulds.  M.  Ao.on.Ios,  was  one  of  the  dela- 
tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Do- 
mitian he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became 
one  of  the  instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty. 
He  survived  Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  with  the  greatest  detestation  and 
contempt.  Martial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flat- 
tered all  the  creatures  of  Domitian,  celebrates 
the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Regains. 

Regblds,  Atilius.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  836, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidicini. — 2.  M.,  con- 
sul 294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnites. — 
3.  M.,  consul  867,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took 
the  town  of  Brundisium,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  866  he 
was  consul  a  second  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
Longns.  The  two  consuls  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  afterward  landed  in  Africa  with 
a  large  force.  They  met  with  great  and  strik- 
ing success ;  and  after  Manlius  returned  to 
Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  Regulus  remained 
in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  Cartha- 
ginian generals  Hasdrubal,  Bostar,  and  Hamil- 
esr  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and 
elephants  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Reg- 
ains, and  defeated  with  great  lees ;  fifteen  thou- 
aand  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  five  thousand  men,  with  eighteen  elephants, 
to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthaginian  troops 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  Regu- 
lus now  overran  the  country  without  opposition. 
Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  twenty  miles  from  the  capital  The 
Carthaginians,  in  despair,  sent  a  herald  to  Reg- 
ains to  solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general 
would  only  grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms 
that  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  continue  the 
war  and  hold  out  to  the  last  In  the  midst  of 
their  distress  and  alarm,  success  came  to  them 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Among  the  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Carthage 
was  a  Lacedemonian  of  the  name  of  Xanthip- 
pe*. He  pointed  out  to  the  Carthaginians  that 
their  defeat  was  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
their  generals,  and  not  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  and  he  inspired  such  confidence 
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in  the  people  that  he  was  forthwith  piaced  at 
the  head  of  their  tioops.    Relying  on  his  four 
thousand  cavalry  and  one  hundred  elephants. 
Xantbippus  boldly  marched  into  the  open  coun- 
try to  meet  the  enemy.    In  the  battle  which  en- 
sued, Regulus  was  totally  defeated ;  thirty  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  slain  ;  scarcely  two  thou- 
sand escaped  to  Clypea ;  and  Regulus  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  hundred  mors 
(B.C.  256).    Regulus  remained  in  captivity  in 
the  next  five  years,  till  250,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians, after  their  defeat  by  the  proconsul  Me. 
tellus.sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace, 
or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.    They  al- 
lowed Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage 
if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking  that  be 
would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
liberty.    This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  the 
most  oelebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.    The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first 
refused  to  enter  the  city  as  a  slave  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  how  afterward  he  would  not  give 
his  opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by 
his  captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
body ;  how,  at  length,  wheu  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavored  to  dissuade 
the  senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  and  when  he  saw 
them  wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming 
him  from  captivity,  how  be  told  them  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  gifen  him  a  slow  poison, 
which  would  soon  terminate  his  life ;  and  how, 
finally,  when  the  senate,  through  his  influence, 
refused  the  offers  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Carthage, 
where  a  martyr's  death  awaited  bim.    On  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  be  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
It  was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a  chest 
covered  over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and 
thus  perished ;  and  other  writers  stated,  in  ad- 
dition, that  after  his  eyelids  had  been  cut  off, 
he  was  first  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeon,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.    When  the  news  of  the  barbarous 
death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the  senate  is 
said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  two 
of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves 
by  putting  them  to  death  with  cruel  torments. 
This  celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  question  in  modern  times. 
Many  writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in 
order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prison- 
ers committed  to  their  custody.    Regulus  was 
one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early  Roman 
story.    Not  only  was  he  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate  advice  which 
secured  him  a  martyr's  death,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  bis  frugality  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Like  Fabriciua  and  Curius,  he  lived  on  his  he- 
reditary farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to  tell  how 
be  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the-  full  career  of  vic- 
tory, as  his  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  his  family  was  suffering  from  want 
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—4.  C,  surnamed  Sbkkan  us,  consul  267,  when 
he  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  Li- 
paraan  islands,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Lipara  and  Melite.  He  was  consul 
a  second  time  in  260  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso. 
The  two  consuls  undertook  the  siege  of  Lily- 
beum ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  This  Regulus  is  the  first 
Atilius  who  bears  the  surname  Sen-saw,  which 
afterward  became  the  name  of  a  distinct  family 
in  the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken 
of  under  SsaaAiros.— 6.  M.,  son  of  No.  3,  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
Flaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake.  He  was  censor  in  214. — 6. 
C,  consul  226,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who 
bad  revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought 
against  the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Ran  Apollinakis  (now  Riez),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname 
Julia  Augusta,  east  of  the  River  Druentia.  north 
of  Forum  Voconii,  and  northwest  of  Forum 
Julii. 

Remxsiana  or  RomisiIna  (now  Muitapha  Pa- 
lanka),  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Nai- 
aus  and  Serdica. 

Rim  or  Rhbhi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Nervii,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  east  by 
the-Suessiones  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Cesar  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgn  made  war 
against  him,  B.C.  67.  Their  chief  town  was 
Durocortorum,  afterward  called  Remi  (now 
Rheinu). 

RexmIos  Palxnok.     Vid.  Palxhok. 

Rbmos.     Vid.  Romdlos. 

[RiPiirriRDS,  Calpukmus,  a  centurion  in  the 
army  in  Germany,  was  put  to  death  on  account 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Galba,  A.D.  69.] 

Resaiha,  Rrs.sk a,  Resika  ('Ptaaiva,  'Vtmva : 
now  Rat-el- Am),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from 
Cams  to  Nisibis.  After  its  restoration  and  for- 
tification by  Theodosius,  it  was  called  Taxooo- 
siopous  (QevdooiotoroXic).  Whether  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Resen  of  the  Old  Testament  (Gm., 
x.,  12)  aeems  very  doubtful. 

Rasno,  Airrlus.  1.  The  author  of  a  sump- 
tuary law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after 
the  sumptuary  law  of  the  consul  /Emilias  Le- 
pidus,  B.C.  78,  and  before  the  one  of  Caesar. — 
2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  43,  but  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  a  slave. 

[Retina  (now  Rtrina,  east  of  Portia),  a  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Campania,  not  far  from 
Promontorium  Misenum.] 

[Rbtovicm  (now  Rttorbio),  a  place  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  Liguria.] 

Raumom,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alois,  north  of  the 
Langobardi. 

Raz,  MabcIos.  i.  Q.,  pretor  B.C.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Mareia,  whiob  was 
one  of  the  most  important  at  Rome.  Vid.  Roka, 
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XTV.,  p.  763.-2  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  th> 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Manias  in  Gaol,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,  a  Liguriaa 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. — 3.  Q.,  coaacj 
68,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  iblkiwiag 
year.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  66  be  sued  fix 
a  triumph,  but  as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  by  certain  parties,  he  remained  outside the 
city  to  prosecute  bis  claims,  and  was  still  then 
when  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  broke  out  it 
63.  The  senate  sent  him  to  Fa»ulas  to  watch 
the  movements  of  C.  Mallina  or  Manlius,  Cati- 
line's general.  [Manlius  sent  proposals  of  peace 
to  Marcios,  but  the  latter  refused  to  listen  to  his 
terms  unless  he  consented  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Marcios  Rex  married  the  eldest  sister  of  Ck> 
dius.  He  died  before  B.C.  61,  without  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  the  inheritance  he  had  ex- 
pected.] 

Rba  ('Pa :  now  Volg*\  a  great  river  of  Asia, 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as 
rising  in  the  north  of  Sarmatia,  in  two  branches, 
Rha  Occidentals  and  Rba  Orientalis  (now  the 
Volga  and  the  Kama),  after  the  junction  'of 
which  it  flowed  southwest,  forming  the  boaos- 
ary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatics  and  Seythia,  tffl 
near  the  Tanais  (now  Don),  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  southeast,  and  falls  into  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rhadamahtbos  CPaSafiavdoc),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus). and  Europa,  and  brother  of  King  Miaos 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to 
Ocalea  in  ISceotia,  and  there  married  Alcmene. 
In  consequence  of  his  justice  throughout  We, 
he  became,  after  his  death,  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RhxtIa,  a  Roman  province  sooth  of  the 
Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vindeiieia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hetvetn, 
on  the  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  north  by  Vin- 
delicia,  and  on  the  south  by  Cisalpine  Gaol,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  Gritont  in  Switzerland, 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  however,  Vindeiieia 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhsnia,  wheaea 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vindehcorasa  aa 
situated  in  Rhsetia.  At  a  later  time  Rhjeta* 
was  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Rluttim.  Pri- 
ma and  Rkatia  StcuiuU,  the  former  of  watch  aa 
swered  to  the  oM  province  of  RhtMia,  and  Hat 
latter  to  that  of  Vindeiieia.  The  booadariss 
between  the  two  provinces  are  not  ai  ii  iwrntahj 
denned,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  Mat 
Brigantinus  Lacua  (now  Lakt  of  ConUtmm )  a*i 
the  River  CEnus  (now  Inn).  Vindeiieia  4i 
spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid.  Tn 
cia.  Rhsnia  was  a  very  mountainooa  i 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  raa  ' 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These  i 
sins  were  called  Alpes  Rhseticae,  and  extended 
from  the  Saint  Gothard  to  the  Orltler  by  the 
pass  by  the  Sulvio ;  and  in  them  rose  the 
GSnus  (now  inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Atbesis  (now 
Adigt\  and  the  Addua  (now  Adda).  The  val- 
leys produced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  the  lattei 
of  which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augus- 
tus drank  Rhanian  wine  in  preference  to  all 
others.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
the  Rjletj,  arc  said  by  most  ancient  writers  u 
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■are  been  T  .scans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  1 
north  of  Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
who  took  refnge  in  this  mountainous  district 
trader  a  leader  called  Rhctus.  Many  modern 
wrjters  suppose  the  Rhcti  and  the  Etruscans  to 
hare  been  the  same  people,  only  they  invert  the 
ancient  tradition,  and  believe  that  the  Rhcti 
descended  from  their  original  abodes  on  the 
Alps,  and  settled  first  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
next  in  the  country  afterward  called  Etruria. 
They  support  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the 
Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own  language 
Kasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form  of 
Rhcti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  original  population  of  the 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  various  Celtic  tribes.  The 
Rhcti  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybios.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  caused 
the  Romans  much  trouble  by  their  marauding 
incursions  into  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
They  were  not  subdued  by  the  Romans  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered  a  brave  and 
desperate  resistance  against  both  Drusns  and 
Tiberias,  who  finally  conquered  them.  Rhctia 
was  then  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  to 
which  Vindelicia  was  afterward  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm. 
iv.,  14).  The  Rhcti  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  such  as  the  Lepontu,  Vinhonks,  Tjm- 
behtihi,  &c.  The  only  town  in  Rhctia  of  any 
importance  was  Tbidcntinbm  (now  Trent). 

[Rhicotis  ('Pacunc)i  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  afterward  included  in  the  city  Alexan- 
dres.] 

Rulejt  (Tflyoi,  'P&ya,  'Payua.  :  Vapiv6{  : 
ruins  at  Sai,  southeast  of  Tehran),  the  greatest 
city  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  north  of  Great 
Media,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains 
(Caspius  Mons)  which  border  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  great  pass  through  those  mountains 
•ailed  the  Caspua  Pylc.  It  was  therefore  the 
key  of  Media  toward  Partbia  and  Hyroania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  Euao- 
ks  (Eupurrof).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was 
again  destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces, 
and  called  Arsacia  ('kpaaida).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  still  a  great  city  under  its  original 
name,  slightly  altered  (Rai) ;  and  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  surrounding  district,  which  was  a  rugged 
volcanic  region,  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 
was  called  'Payiavq. 

Rhaknus  ('Papvovt,  -oBvroc  •  'Pa/tvoiaioc  : 
now  Otrio  Kattro),  ademus  in  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  jEantis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  rhtrnmu,  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub. 
(Sofivoit  is  an  adjective,  a  contraction  of  fia/t~ 
v6tt(,  which  comes  from  iafiroc).  Rhamnus 
was  situated  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula -orv the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  sixty  stadia  from  Mar- 
athon. It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets 
Rhamnus^  dta  or  virgo.  In  this  temple  there 
was  a  coucsal  statue  of  the  goddess  made  by 
Agotaoritus,  the  disciple  of  Phidias.    Another 
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account,  bnt  less  trustworthy,  relates  that  the 
statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made 
oat  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated 
at  Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this 
temple,  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  same 
goddess. 

[Ramfhias  fPap^/af),  a  Lacedemonian,  father 
of  Clearchua,  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C.  483  with  the 
final  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  independence  of 
all  the  Greek  states.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued.  In  B.O. 
422,  Rampblas,  with  two  colleagues;  command- 
ed a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  intended  for 
the  strengthening  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace ;  bat 
their  passage  through  Thessaly  was  opposed  by 
the  Thessalians,  and,  hearing  also  of  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis  and  the  death  of  Brasidas,  they 
returned  to  Sparta.] 

RbahpsikItus  ('Pa/t^tviTOf),  one  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said 
to  have  possessed  immense  wealth ;  and  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  safe,  he  bad  a  treasury  built  of 
stone,  respecting  the  robbery  of  which  Herodo- 
tus (ii.,  121)  relates  a  romantic  story,  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  told  about 
the  treasury  built  by  the  two  brothers  Agame- 
des  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenus.  Vid.  Aoa- 
kides.  Rhampsinitus  belongs  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  by  the 
name  of  Rttmeisu  Neler-kek-pen. 

Rhatta  (to  'Pairro),  the  southernmost  sea- 
port known  to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Barbaria  or  Azania,  on  the  eastern 
ooaat  of  Africa.  It  stood  on  a  river  called 
Rhattus  (now  Doara),  and  near  a  promontory 
called  Rhaptdk  (now  Formota),  and  the  people 
of  the  district  were  called  'P<ty«M  Aldtortf. 

[Rbathihss  ('PaWwrr),  a  Persian,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  aid  the 
Bithynians  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks  under  Xenopbon  through  Bithynia, 
B.C.  400.  The  satrap's  forces  were  completely 
defeated.  We  bear  again  of  Rbathines  io  B.C. 
896,  as  one  of  the  commanders  for  Pharnabaxus 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  worsted  that  of 
Agesilaue  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium.] 

Rhba  (Via,  Epic  and  Ion.  Vela,  'Pets,  or  'P<a)» 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been 
a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  as 
a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Ge  (Terra), 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno).  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cronos  devour- 
ed all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  sbe*was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
she  went  to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  tbe  advice  of 
her  parents.  When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  born, 
she  gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped 
up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea, 
though  many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus 
( Ju  piter).  Rhea  was  afterward  identified  by  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  great  Asiatic 
eoddess,  known  under  the  name  of  "  the  Great 
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Mother,"  or  the  "  Mother  of  the  uoda,"  and  also 
bearing  other  names,  each  as  Cy  bele,  Agdistis, 
Dindymene,  etc.  Hence  her  worship  became 
of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  character,  and  vari- 
ous Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it,  which  soon 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  From 
the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  universal  in  Phrygia.  Under  the 
name  of  Agdistis,  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Fessinus  in  Galatia,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  her 
worship.  Under  different  names  we  might  trace 
the  worship  of  Rhea  even  much  further  east, 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  even  Bactriana. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  East- 
ern world,  and  we  find  her  worshipped  there 
under  a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinus ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honored  her  with  the  festival 
of  the  Megalesia.  In  all  European  countries 
Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Curetes,  who  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in 
Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by  the  Corybantes,  Atys, 
and  Agdistis.  The  Corybantes  were  her  en- 
thusiastic priests,  who  with  drums,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed  their  orgi- 
astic dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli  were  her 
priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from 
which  a  veil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouch- 
ing on  the  right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  some- 
times she  is  seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions. 

Rhea  Silvia.     Vid.  Romulus. 

Rrebas  0Pi}6af,  'PijSaior :  now  Rita),  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  northeast  of  Cbalcedon ;  very  small  and 
insignificant  in  itself,  but  much  celebrated  in 
the  Argonautic  legends. 

RhedSites.     Vtd.  Redonxs. 

Rhegiom  ('Ptjytov :  Rheginns :  now  Keggio), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  or  the  straits  which  separate 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  verb  Mywfit  ("  break"),  because  it  was 
supposed  that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asun- 
der from  Italy.  Rhegium  was  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  B.C. 
743,  by  .£olian  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by 
Doric  Messemans,  who  had  quitted  their  native 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  668,  a  large  body  of 
Messenians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of 
Aristomenes, settled  at  Rhegium,  which  now  be- 
came a  flourishing  and  important  city,  and  ex- 
ended  its  authority  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
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boring  towns.  Even  before  the  Persian  ' 
Rhegium  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  three 
thousand  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  it  possessed  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  war. 
The  government  was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Anaxilaoa, 
who  was  of  a  Messenian  family,  made  himself 
tyrant  of  the  place.  In  494  this  Anaxilaus  con- 
quered Zancle  in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  be 
changed  into  Messana.  He  ruled  over  the  two 
cities,  and  on  his  death  in  476  he  bequeathed 
his  power  to  his  sons.  About  ten  years  after- 
ward (466)  his  sons  were  driven  out  of  Rhegi- 
um and  Messana,  and  republican  governments 
were  established  in  both  cities,  which  now  be- 
came independent  of  one  another.  At  a  later 
period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly  enm'ty  of 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a  person- 
al insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered  him. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhegians  to 
give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife,  tbey 
replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Diony- 
sius carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a  long 
time,  and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  at  length  took  the  place,  which  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Rhegiom 
never  recovered  its  former  greatness,  though  it 
still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  younger  Dionysius  gave  it  the 
name  of  Phabia,  but  this  name  never  came  into 
general  use,  and  was  Bpeedily  forgotten.  The 
Rhegians  having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance 
when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  foor 
thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  879,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too 
much  engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but  wbea 
Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  these  Campanians,  and  re- 
stored the  surviving  Rhegians  to  their  city. 
Rhegium  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake 
shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social 
war,  90 ;  but  its  population  was  augmented  by 
Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  veter- 
ans from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears  ia 
Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  but  the  spot  at  which  they  em- 
barked was  called  Coi.omnj.  Rheoika  {fqyhvr 
artiXif :  now  Torre  di  Carallc),  and  was  one 
hundred  stadia  north  of  the  town.  The  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  at  Rhegium 
till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was  subject 
to  the  Byzantine  court  long  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  empire. 

[Rbeoma  ('Prjj'/ja),  the  lagoon  formed  by  the 
River  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its  moutb,  and  which 
served  as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarsus] 

RheVxa  ('Pijvtia,  also  'Pijvri,  'Pi/uam),  former- 
ly called  Ortygia  and  Ccladussa,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  west  of 
Delos,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  only  four  stadia  in  width.  When  Polj- 
crates  took  the  island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo, 
and  united  it  by  a  chain  to  Delos ;  and  .Niciu 
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SMieeted  the  two  islands  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
When  the  Athenians  purified  Delos  in  B.C.  436, 
they  removed  all  the  dead  from  the  latter  island 
to  Rhenea. 

Rhenvs.  1.  (Now  Rkem  in  Gepnan,  Rhine  in 
English),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (now 
St  Gothard)  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  and  flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lacas  Brigantinas  (now 
Lake  of  Constance)  till  it  reaches  Basilia  (now 
Baste),  where  it  takes  a  northerly  direction, 
and  eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancients  spoke  of  two  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  in  entering 
toe  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  east  continued  to  bear  the  nameofRhe- 
DU8,  while  that  on  the  west,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (now  Maas  or  Meutt)  flowed,  was  called 
Vahalis  (now  Waal).  After  Drusus,  in  B.C.  12, 
bad  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (now  Zuyder- 
8a)  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in 
making  which  be  probably  made  use  of  the  bed 
of  the  Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  three  mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are,  on  the  west,  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rhenus ;  and 
on  the  east,  Flevom ;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  two  mouths.  The 
Rhine  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Mosella  (now  Moselle)  and  Mosa  (now  Maas  or 
Meuse)  on  tho  left,  and  the  Nicer  (now  ffeckar), 
Moenus  (now  Main),  and  Luppia  (now  lame)  on 
the  right.  It  passed  through  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  principal  on  the  west  were  the  Nan- 
nates,  Helvetii,  Seqoani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboc- 
ci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Canninefates,  and 
the  principal  on  the  east  were  the  Rhteti,  Vin- 
delici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Brocteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine 
■  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  mites.  The  inundations  of  the  Rhine 
sear  its  mouth  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Cssor  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  cross- 
ed the  Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cologne.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  some  connect  it  with  rinnen  or  rinnan, 
according  to  which  it  would  mean  the  "  current" 
or  "  stream ;"  others  with  then  or  rein,  that  is, 
the  "  clear"  river. — 2.  (Now  Reno),  a  tributary 
of  the  Padus  (now  Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near 
Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  which  Octavianns, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  tri- 
umvirate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (now  La- 
mm) flows  into  the  Rhenus ;  and  Appian  places 
in  the  Lavinius  the  island  on  which  the  trium- 
virate was  formed. 

[Rkeomithres  ('PeoulSptif),  a  Persian,  who 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  western  prov- 
inces from  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  in  B.C.  862, 
and  was  employed  by  his  confederates  to  go  to 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  for  aid.  Although  suc- 
cessful in  this  application,  he  made  his  own 
peaee  with  Artaxerxes  by  betraying  a  *iumber 
of  the  rebel  ehiefs.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
•ommanders  of  the  Persian  cavalry  in  the  bat- 
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tie  at  the  Granicus,  B.C.  334,  and  fell  id  the 
battle  at  Issus,  B.C.  333.] 

Rhbphaiu,  a  valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  southwest  of  Jerusalem. 
Rhephalm  was  also  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
people  of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  ('Pijoof).  1.  A  river-god  in  Bithynia. 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — 2.  Son 
of  King  EToneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the 
Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy 
would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow-white  horses 
of  Rhesus  should  once  drink  the  water  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  feed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  But  as  soon  as  Rhesus  had  reached  the 
Trojan  territory,  and  had  pitched  his  tents  late 
at  night,  Ulysses  and  Dioraedes  penetrated  into 
his  camp,  slew  Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  off 
his  horses.  In  later  writers  Rhesus  is  describ 
ed  as  a  son  of  Strytnon  and  Euterpe,  or  Calliope, 
or  Terpsichore. 

[Rbexekoe  {'Prt^jvop),  son  of  Naushbous, 
the  king  of  the  Phsacians,  and  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Alcinous.] 

Rhiancs  ('Ptofof),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished 
B.C.  222.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  Messenian  wars.  He  also 
wrote  epigrams,  ten  of  which  are  preserved  io 
the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Atheneus. 
His  fragments  are  printed -in  Gaisford's  Poeta 
Minores  Graei ;  and  separately  edited  by  Nie. 
Saal,  Bonn,  1881. 

Rhioaoos,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Ziobetis, 
in  Parthia;  [but  vid.  Ziobktis.] 

Rhinocoluba  or  Rhinocobuka  (rd  'Po>ok6Xov- 
pa  or  'PivoKopovpa,  and  17  VtvoKoi.ovpa  or  'Pt»o- 
nopovpa :  now  Kulat-el-Arish),  the  frontier  towo 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  (now  El-Arish), 
which  was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  river  of 
Egypt.  It  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria, 
sometimes  to  Egypt.  Its  name,  "  Tke-cut-off- 
noses,"  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  place 
of  exile  of  criminals  who  had  first  been  so  mu- 
tilated under  the  .(Ethiopian  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Egypt. 

Rhimthok  CPlvfov),  of  Syracuse  or  Taren- 
tum,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  was 
a  dramatic  poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque 
tragedy  which  was  called  flvaKoypa+ia  or  IKa* 
poTpa-nttia,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt  When  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  composers  of  this  burlesque 
drama,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  actually 
invented  it,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  develop 
in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature,  a  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
which  had  already  long  existed  as  a  popular 
amusement  among  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tarentum.  The 
species  of  drama  which  be  cultivated  may  be 
described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of 
tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  QXialj.  This 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  ^.vaKoypa- 
$ia,  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms 
used  at  Tarentum.  Rhinthon  wrote  thirty-eight 
dramas. 

Rhipai  Montis  (to  'Viitala  ipv,  also  'Pjirot^ 
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the  name  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which 
there  are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient 
writers.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Greek  poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Thus  the  Rbipaei  Monies  are  sometimes 
called  the  Hyperborei  Montes.  Vid.  Hvpekbo- 
■ei.  The  later  geographical  writers  place  the 
Rhipean  Mountains  northeast  of  Mount  Alau- 
nus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
state  that  the  Tanais  rises  in  these  mountains. 
According  to  this  account,  the  Rhipeean  Mount- 
ains may  be  regarded  as  a  western  branch  of 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

RniCH  ('Piov :  now  CasteUo  di  Morea),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Achaia,  opposite  the  promontory  of 
Antirrhium  (now  CtuteUo  di  Romelia),  on  the 
borders  of  JStolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
Golf,  which  straits  are  now  called  the  Little 
Dardanelles.  It  is  sometimes  called  'AxaUbv 
'Piov,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory, which  was  surnamed  MoAv«pi(6V  or  Ai- 
tuXikAv.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhium  there 
was  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

Rhizom or Rhizinium  (TiQuv :  'VtZuvlrye:  now 
Risano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonaeus  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  Cattaro).  [It  is 
mentioned  by  Polyhius  as  a  strong  place,  to 
which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  IUyrians,  withdrew 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Romans.] 

RHfiDAor  Rhodus  ('P6&7, 'Podof :  nowUo*«»), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigetee, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Maasilia. 

RhSdInui  (now  Rhine),  one  of  the  chief  riv- 
ers of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  on  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  turna  to 
the  south,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lugdunum, 
Vienna,  Avenio,  and  Arelate,  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  al- 
tered its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
called  Os  Massalioticum,  while  the  two  others 
bore  the  general  name  of  IAby:a  ora,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  eaeh  other  as  the  Os  Hispani- 
ense  and  the  Os  Metapinum.  Besides  these 
mouths  there  was  a  canal  to  the  east  of  the  Os 
Massalioticum,  called  Fossa  Mariana,  which 
was  dug  by  order  of  Marius  during  his  war  with 
the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  make  an  easier  connec- 
tion between  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently 
choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone  is  a  very 
rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is  there- 
fore difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdunum,  and  by  means  of 
the  Arar  still  further  north. 

Rb&dk.     Vid.  Rhodos. 

[Rhode*  ('Piieia),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  was  one  of  the  playmates  of  Proser- 
'    i  (Persephone).] 
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Rhodia  and  RaoDidpdbis  ('Podia,  'PoetmJL*;: 
'Vodievt,  'VoiumaklrrK  ■  now  Eski-Hiuf,Tiam), 
a  mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydalhu,  vita 
a  temple  of  /Esculapius  (Asclepius). 

RhodIds  ('Pddjoc :  now  probably  the  Bnotif 
the  Dardanelles),  a  small  river  of  the  Trad, 
mentioned  by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rat 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  dove! 
northwest  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abjdej 
and  Dardanns,  after  receiving  the  SelleTa  nor 
the  west. .  It  is  identified  by  some  with  tit 
River  Jlvitoe,  which  Tbucydides  mention,  be- 
tween Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some  made  it 
erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  -<Esepua.  It  m 
found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanns. 

[Rhodoouns  ('Podoyowi?).  1 .  A  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  given  in  nrarriife  or 
him  to  Orontes.  Vid.  Oaoirris,  No.  3.—  1. 
Daughter  of  Mithradates  I.,  king  of  Partial, 
given  by  him  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria.     Vid.  Arsacsb,  No.  6.] 

[Rhodope  ('Poddinr),  a  fountain  nymph,  dinfh- 
ter  of  the  river-god  Strymon,  wife  of  the  Tbnv 
cian  Heemus,  and  mother  of  Hebroa.  She  it 
mentioned  also  among  the  playmates  of  Pro- 
serpina (Persephone).] 

Rhodope  ('Poddmj),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Moral 
Scomius,  east  of  the  River  Nestns  and  the 
boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  highest 
in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  this  god. 

[Rhodophon,  a  Rbodian  statesman,  who  ex- 
erted himself  when  hostilities  broke  out  betweea 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  to  preserve  unbrobs 
the  connection  between  his  countrymen  andtla 
Utter.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent,  B.C 
167,  to  convey  a  golden  crown  to  Rome.] 

Rhodopis  ('Poduirtf),  a  celebrated  Greek  court 
eean,  of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow-slave  vita 
the  poet  /Esop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  Iadmon.  She  afterward  became  the 
property  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  ear 
ried  her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  theieifnof 
Amasis,  and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried 
on  the  trade  of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her 
master.  While  thus  employed,  Charaxna,  the 
brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  who  had  cone 
to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  ransomed  ber  from  slavery  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  She  was,  in  consequence,  at- 
tacked by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  la 
live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  M 
gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  ten  iron  spits, 
which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  catted 
Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  ber  under  the  name  of  Doricba.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  "  rosy-cheeked,"  on  account 
of  her  beauty.  There  was  a  tale  current  in 
Greece  that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  in  consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis.  the 
"  rosy-cheeked,"  she  was  confounded  with  Nilo- 
cris,  the  beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  he- 
roine of  rr'any  an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said 
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fcy  the  ancient  chronologers  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid. 

Rhodos  ('Ptfdof),  sometimes  called  Rb5bb, 
daughter  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Halia,  or 
of  Helios  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,  lastly,  of  Oce- 
anus.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  in  this  island  she 
bore  to  Helios  seven  sons. 

[Rsoduntia  CPoiomrria),  a  fortress  on  Mount 
(Eta,  near  Heraclea  and  Thermopylae ;  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  one  of  the  summits  of  CEta.] 

RbSdos  (i  'Podof :  'Podtor,  Rbodius :  now  Rho- 
de*, Rhode*),  the  easternmost  island  of  the  JDge- 
an,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
lies  off  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  due  south  of 
the  promontory  of  Cynossema  (now  Cape  Alou- 
fo),  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  geographical 
miles.  Its  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
is  about  forty-five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five.  In  early  times  it 
was  called  iEthraa  and  Ophiussa,  and  several 
other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  records  make 
mention  of  it.  Mythological  stories  ascribed 
its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who  raised  it 
from  beneath  the  waves ;  and  its  first  peopling 
to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Thalatta  (the  Sea), 
upon  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge  the  He- 
liads  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios, 
where  they  formed  seven  tribes,  and  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  soon  became  flourishing  by 
their  skill  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  and 
other  sciences  and  arts.  These  traditions  ap- 
pear to  signify  the  early  peopling  of  the  island 
by  some  of  the  civilized  races  of  Western  Asia, 
probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other  alleged 
migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its  Hel- 
lenic colonization,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemns,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  after  that  war  to  Althcemenes.  Ho- 
mer mentions  the  three  Dorian  settlements  in 
Rhodes,  namely,  Lindas,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus ; 
and  these  cities,  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Hali- 
carnassns,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  established,  from  a  period,  of  unknown 
antiquity,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Asia 
Minor.  '  Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being 
parcelled  out  between  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned.  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voy- 
ages, and  founded  numerous  colonies,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Rhoda  in  Iberia ;  Gela  in  Sicily ; 
Parthenope,  Salacia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy ; 
settlements  in  the  Balearic  Islands;  and,  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  Soli  in  Cilioia,  and 
Gaga  and  CorydaUa  in  Lycia.  During  this 
early  period  the  government  of  each  of  the  three 
cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
about  B.C:  660  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  wbiob,  called  prytanes,  were 
taken  from  the  family  of  the  Eratidte,  who  had 
been  the  royal  family  of  Ialysus.  Vid.  Duoo- 
iii,  Doriius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Rhodes  was  one  of  those  Dorian 
maritime  states  which  were  subject  to  Athens ; 
but  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  413,  it 
joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  oligarchical 
party,  which  had  been  depressed,  and  their  lead- 
ers, the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their  for- 
mer power  under  Dorieus.     In  408,  the  new 
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capital,  oalled  Rhodvs,  was  built,  and  peopled 
from  the  three  ancient  cities  of  Ialysus,  Lindus, 
and  Camirus.  The  history  of  the  island  now 
presents  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical  parties,  and  of  subjec- 
tion to  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn,  till  the  end  of 
the  Social  war,  355,  when  its  independence  was 
acknowledged.  Then  followed  a  conflict  with 
the  princes  of  Caria,  daring  which  the  island  was 
for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this  period  there  were 
great  internal  dissensions,  which  were  at  length 
composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  government,  unit- 
ing the  elements  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they  submitted 
to  Alexander;  but,  upon  his  death,  tbey  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing  wars 
tbey  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagos,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
endured  a  most  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  valor  of  the  besieged,  presented 
them  with  the  engines  he  had  used  against  the 
city,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  celebrated  Colossus,  which  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  its  artist,  Chases. 
The  state  now  for  a  long  time  flourished,  with 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  with  such  a  mari- 
time power  that  it  compelled  the  Byzantines  to 
remit  the  toll  which  they  levied  on  ships  passing 
the  Bosporus.  At  length  they  came  into  con- 
nection with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  tbey 
joined,  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon.  In  the  en- 
suing war  with  Antiochus,  the  Rhodians  gave 
the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  ana,  in 
the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had 
had  settlements  from  an  early  period.  Vid.  Pc- 
mi  Rhodiorum.  A  temporary  interruption  of 
their  alliance  with  Rome  was  caused  by  their 
espousing  the  cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished,  168 ;  but  they  recov- 
ered the  favor  of  Rome  by  the  important  naval 
aid  tbey  rendered  in  the  Mithradatic  war.  In 
the  civil  wars  they  took  part  with  Caesar,  and 
suffered  in  consequence  from  Cassius,  42,  but 
were  afterward  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antonins.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius ; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  bjp>w  from, 
an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of  Rhodes  in' 
ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  166. 
The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the  island, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate. 
It  was  further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek 
oratory.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for 
the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  architecture, 
and  the  number  of  statues  which  adorned  it ; 
it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus 
(Comp.  Ialysus,  Lindus,  and  Cahibus.) 

Rhcbccs  ('Pofrof).  l.  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylteus,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that 
he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. — 
2.  Son  of  Phileas  or  Phileeus,  of  Samoa,  an  ar 
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jhitcct  and  statuary  belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  i  the  history  of  Greek  art,  is  mentioned 
as  the  head  of  a  family  of  Simian  artists.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  640.  He  was  the  first  arch- 
itect of  the  great  temple  of  Juno  (Hera)  at  S»- 
m«s,  which  Theodoras  completed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Smilis  and  Theodoras,  he  constructed 
the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  ;  and  he,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  bis  family  who  succeeded  him,  invented 
the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  and  iron. 

[RtUEMETALCES  ('Poifll)TU?,XT)C).       1.  I.,  king  Of 

Thrace,  was  brother  ofCotys,  and  uncle  and 
guardian  of  Rhascuporis,  at  whose  death,  B.C. 
13,  he  was  expelled  from  Thrace.  About  two 
years  afterward  Rhoemetalces  received  from 
Augustus  his  nephew's  dominions,  with  some 
additions,  since  Tacitus  calls  him  king  of  all 
Thrace.  On  his  death  Augustus  divided  his 
kingdom  between  his  son  Cotys  and  his  brother 
Rhascuporis. — 2.  II.,  King  of  Thrace,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Rhascuporis,  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  Thracian  kingdom  on 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  and  aided  in  putting  down 
the  Thracian  malcontents  in  A.D.  36.  Caligu- 
la, in  A.D.  38,  assigned  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces.] 

[Rhcgo  ('Potu),  a  daughter  of  Staphylus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  to  whom  she  bore  Anius :  she 
had  been  put  in  a  chest,  and  set  afloat  on  the 
sea  by  her  father,  but  was  wafted  safely  to  Eu- 
boea  (or  Delos).] 

[RHOKs.tcEs('Po<0<S«nf  in  Arrian  and  Plutarch ; 
'PuodMic,  Diod),  a  Persian,  who  deduced  his 
lineage  from  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Magi,  was  satrap 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  about  350  B.C.,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Theban  Lacrates  in  the  war 
against  Egypt.  In  the  battle  at  the  Granicus, 
having  assailed  Alexander,  be  was  slain  by  that 
monarch's  own  hand.  Diodorus  and  Curtius, 
however,  say  that,  having  cleft  the  king's  helmet 
with  his  sword,  bis  hand  was  cut  off  by  Clitus.] 

Rhceteum  (to  'PoItciov  unpov,  17  'Poirt iu(  d/in/, 
'PoiTJilai  aural  :  Virg.  Rhoetea  iitora :  now  Cape 
Inttpch  or  Barbitri),  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of 
rocky  coast  breaking  into  several  promontories, 
in  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  iEantium, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  (now  probably 
Paleo  Castro). 

Rhojtcs.  1.  A  centaur.  Vid.  Rhojccs. — 2. 
One  of^the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Bacchus 
(Dionysus) ;  he  is  usually  called  Eurytus. — [3. 
One  of  the  companions  of  Phineus,  slain  by 
Perseus.— 4.  King  of  the  Marrubii  in  Italy, 
father  of  Anchemolus.  Vid.  Anchemolus. — S. 
A  Rutulian  slain  among  the  tint  nomine  plebem 
by  Euryalus.] 

[Rhohbitbs  Mionds  and  Mmoi  ('Po/i&'rijr 
/tiyat  and  iXaoouv),  two  rivers  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  fell  into  two  bays  of  the  Palus 
Meotis,  both  abounding  in  fish :  of  these  the 
■mailer,  according  to  Strabo,  was  six  hundred 
stadia  from  the  Anticites;  the  larger,  eight  hund- 
red stadia  northeast  of  the  smaller,  and  just  as 
far  southwest  from  the  Tanais.  The  larger  riv- 
er is  the  modern  Jet,  Jeitte,  or  Jea;  the  smaller, 
the  Techelbasck  or  the  Beitu ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  AUchuief.] 

[Rhosos  or  Rhossus  ('Puao?  and  'Puooof),  a 
sea-port  of  Syria,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  some- 
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'  what  east  of  the  promontory  named  afteT  1 
1  (oKoircXoj-  6  'Puooueof,  now  Cape  Torote  or  Dog't 
\  Cape),  and  at  the  southern  poirt  of  the  above- 
named  gulf,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Syrian 
,  passes.  At  this  mountain  pass  Pococke  found 
'  ruins  of  ancient  walls,  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  city  Rhdsus.] 

[RhotInus  ('Pdrofoc,  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert,  Daletani),  a  small  river  of  Corsica,  flowing 
into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  coast,  not  far  from  Aleria.] 

Rhozolani  or  RoxolIni,  a  warlike  people  in 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palm 
Meotis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Russians.  They  frequently  attack- 
ed and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  south 
of  the  Danube ;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute  They  are  mentioned  as 
late  as  the  eleventh  century.  They  fought  with 
lances  and  with  long  swords  wielded  with  both 
bands ;  and  their  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  cavalry. 

[Rhdbon  ('Poituv,  now  probably  the  Dtna),  t 
river  of  European  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Oee- 
anus  Sarmaticus  between  the  Chronus  and  Ta- 
runtus.] 

Rbyhdacds  ('Pwiwcot :  now  Edrenct),  or  Ly- 
cos, a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.    Rising 
in  Mount  Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Hermus,  it  flows  north  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  northwest,  then  west,  and  then  north, 
through  the  Lake  Apolloniatis,  into  the  Proson- 
tis.    From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it 
1  formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bitbjnia. 
!  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it  from  the  west 
I  below  the  Lake  Apolloniatis,  was  called  Micas- 
tos.     On  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus  LocuUus 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Mithradates.  B.C.  73. 
Rhypcs  ('Pvx-tf  and  other  forms :  'Pnraisr). 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  be- 
tween i£gium  and  Pairs.    It  was  destroyed  by 
Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Paine. 
RhvtIom  ('Pvrwv),  a  town  in  Crete,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modem 
writers,  but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with 
the  later  Ritymna. 

Ricimer,  the  Roman  "  King-Maker,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Valentinian  HI.  He  served  with 
distinction  under  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valea- 
tinian  III.  In  A.D.  466  be  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  with  which  be 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Vandals,  and  is 
the  same  year  he  deposed  Avitus  ;  but  as  be 
was  a  barbarian  by  birth,  be  would  not  assume 
the  title  of  emperor,  but  gave  it  to  Majorian,  in- 
tending to  keep  the  real  power  in  his  own  bands. 
But  as  Majorian  proved  more  able  "and  ener- 
getic than  Ricimer  had  expected,  he  was  pot  to 
death  in  461*  by  order  of  Ricimer,  who  now 
raised  Libius  Sevens  to  the  throne.  On  the 
death  of  Severus  in  465,  Ricimer  kept  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  own  hands  for  the  next  eighteen 
months ;  but  in  467  Antbemius  was  appointed 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
East.  Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment, 
and  received  tbe  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  mar- 
riage ;  but  in  473  be  made  war  against  hi* 
father-in-law,  and  took  Rome  by  storm.  An- 
themius perished  in  tbe  assault,  and  Olybriua 
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Gate*  in  the  Walls  of  Servitt*. 

1.  Porta  Collins. 

2.  Porta  Virainalis. 

3.  Porta  Esquilina. 

4.  Porta  Qucrquetulana? 
j.  Porta  Csslimontana. 

6.  Porta  Capcna. 

7.  Porta  Raudusculana  ? 

8.  Porta  Nsevia. 
0.  Porta  Minucia. 

10.  Porta  Trigemina. 

11.  Porta  Flumentana. 

12.  Porta  Carmentalis. 

13.  Porta  Ratumena  T 

14.  Porta  Fontinalis. 

Gate*  in  the  Wall*  of  Amelia*. 

15.  Porta  Flaminia. 

16.  Porta  Pinciana. 

17.  Porta  Salaria. 

IB.  Porta  Nomentana. 


19.  Porta  Clansa. 

20.  Porta  Tibartina  (S.  Lorenxo). 

21.  Porta  Pronestina  (Maggiore). 

22.  Porta  Asinaria. 

23.  Porta  Metroria? 

24.  Porta  Latina. 

25.  Porta  Appia  (S.  Sebattiano). 

26.  Porta  Ardeatina? 

27.  Porta  Ostiensis. 

28.  Porta  Portuensis. 

29.  Porta  Aurelia  (S.  Paneraxio). 

30.  Porta  Septimiana. 

31.  Porta  Aurelia  of  Procopius. 

Bridge*. 

32.  Pons  VElius  (Panic  S.  Angela). 

33.  Pons  Vaticanus  ?  . 

34.  Pons  Janiculensis  ? 

35.  Pons  Fabricius. 

36.  Pons  Cestius. 

37.  Pons  Palatines  (JSmilius  ?). 

38.  Supposed  remains  of  the  Sublician  Bridge. 
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whs  proclaimed  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  died. 
However,  only  forty  days  after  the  sack  of  Rome. 

Riciict.  1.  (Ricinensis),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
solonized  by  the  Emperor  Severus.  Its  mines 
are  on  the  River  Potenza,  near  Macerata. — 8. 
One  of  the  Ebudas  Insula;,  or  the  Hebrides. 

Rigoduloii  (now  Real),  a  town  of  the  Treviri 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  distant  three  days'  march 
from  Mogontiacnm. 

[Riphsos,  or,  more  correctly,  Rhipeus  (*Pwr- 
eic),  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  joined  the  band  of 
iEneas  the  night  that  Troy  was  burned,  and 
fought  with  great  bravery  until  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers :  he  is  com- 
mended for  nis  piety  and  justice.] 

Robigus  or  RobIoo,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat 
from  the  young  corn-fields.  The  festival  of  tbe 
Robigalia  was  celebrated  on  tbe  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  But  considering  tbe  uncertainty  of  the 
ancients  themselves  as  to  whether  the  divinity 
was  masculine  or  feminine,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  pay  divine  honors  to  any  evil  de- 
mon, it  is  probable  that  the  divinity  Robigus  or 
Robigo  is  only  an  abstraction  of  tbe  Utter  Ro- 
mans from  the  festival  of  the  Robigalia. 

Robus,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Rau- 
nci;  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  was  built  by  Va- 
lentinian  near  Basilia,  A.D.  374. 

Rom  (Romanus  :  now  Rome),  the  capital  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  River  Tiber,  on  tbe  northwestern 
confines  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
the  sea. — A.  Histobt  op  the  Citv.  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus  about 
B.C.  753.  Vid.  Romulus.  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  the  Mont 
Palalinut  or  Palatium,  and  some  portion  of  the 
ground  immediately  below  it.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  walls,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  To-  \ 
murium  (vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  t.  v.),  and  was  built  I 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  I 
Qutdrata.  This  city  on  the  Palatine  was  in-  ' 
habited  only  by  Latins'.  On  the  neighboring 
lulls  there  also  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  Tbe 
Sabine  town,  probably  called  Quirium,  and  in- 
habited by  Quintet,  was  situated  on  the  bills  to 
tbe  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quirinalit 
and  Capitolinut,  or  CapitoUum,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterward  be- 
came united,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  and  the  two  nations  formed  one 
collective  body,  known  under  tbe  name  of 
"  Populns  Romanus  (et)  Quirites."  The  Etrus- 
cans were  settled  on  Mont  Caliiu,  and  extend- 
ed over  Mont  Citmut  and  Mont  Oppiiu,  which 
are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These  Etruscans 
were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  np  their 
abode  in  the  plains  between  the  Caelius  and  the 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicut  Tuteut  derived  its 
name.  Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew 
in  population  and  in  size.  Ancus  Marcius  add- 
ed the  Mont  Aventinut  to  the  city.  Tr  «  same 
king  also  built  a  fortress  on  the  Janictlut,  a  hill 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  u  P  jtertlon 
against  tbe  Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with 
tbe  city  by  means  of  tbe  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome 
was  still  further  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  and  Servius  Tullius.  The  for- 
mer of  these  kings  constructed  the  vast  sewers 
(cloaca),  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  city  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitol  was  drained, 
and  which  still  remain  without  a  stone  dis- 
placed. He  also  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus 
and  the  Forum,  and,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  The  completion  of  the  city,  however, 
was  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king 
added  the  Mont  Viminalis  and  Mont  Etquilinut, 
and  surrounded  the  whole  city  with  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  comprised  all  the  seven 
bills  of  Rome  (Palalinut,  Capitolinut,  Quiri- 
nalit,  Caliut,  Aventinut,  Viminalit,  Etquilinut). 
Hence  Rome  was  called  Urbt  Septieollis.  These 
fortifications  were  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  Servius  extended 
the  pomoerium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  in- 
cisure of  the  city  identical  with4ts  walls.  In 
B.C.  390  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  barbari- 
ans it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  confusion, 
without  any  attention  to  regularity,  and  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets.  Alier  the  con- 
quest of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  monarcbs 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city  began  to  be 
adorned  with  many  public  buildings  and  hand- 
some private  houses ;  and  it  was  still  further 
embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced  great 
improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  both 
erected  many  publie  buildings  himself,  and  in- 
duced all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  fol- 
low his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  improved  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  that  he  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of 
marble.  Still  the  main  features  of  the  city  re- 
mained the  same ;  and  the  narrow  streets  and 
mean  houses  formed  a  striking  and  disagreeable 
contrast  to  the  splendid  public  buildings  and 
magnificent  palaces  which  had  been  recently 
erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.D.  64)  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  city. 
Nero  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  in 
dulge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  tbe  city  now 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  stately  appearance. 
The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide  and 
straight ;  the  height  of  the  houses  was  restrict- 
ed ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required  to 
be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  bad  long  since  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius ; 
but  down  to  tbe  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  walls  of  this  monarch  continued  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  city  properly  so  called.  These 
walls,  however,  had  long  since  been  rendered 
quite  useless,  and  tbe  city  was  therefore  left 
without  any  fortifications.  Accordingly,  tbe  Em- 
peror Aurelian  determined  to  surround  Rome 
with  new  walls,  which  embraced  tbe  city  of 
Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  whioh  bad 
subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such  as  tbe 
M.  Jamculut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  tbe  Collit  Hortulonm  or  Mom  Pinciamu  on 
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the  left  banli  or*  tbv  river,  to  the  north  of  toe 
Quirioalis.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  com- 
menced by  this  emperor  before  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition  against  Zenobia  (A.D.  271),  and 
were  terminatedby  his  successor  Probus.  Tbey 
were  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  They 
were  restored  by  Honorius,  and  were  also  part- 
ly rebuilt  by  Belisarius. — B.  Division*  or  ths 
City.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius  Tullins 
into  four  Regimes  or  districts,  corresponding  to 
the  four  city  tribes.  Their  names  were,  1.  Sub- 
urana,  comprehending  the  space  from  the  Sub- 
ura  to  the  Ctelius,  both  inclusive.  3.  Esqui- 
Una,  comprehending  the  Esquiline  Hill.  8.  Col- 
Una,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal. 
4.  Palatini,  comprehending  the  Palatine  Hill. 
The  Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the 
Aventine,  were  not  included  in  these  regiones. 
These  regiones  were  again  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  Sacella  Argceorum,  which  were 
probably  erected  where  two  streets  (compile) 
crossed  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  four  regiones  contained  six  of  these  sacella, 
and  that  the  remaining  three  belonged  to  the 
Capitoline.  •The  division  of  Servius  Tullius 
into  four  regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  but  this  emperor  made  a 
fresh  division  of  the  city  into  fourteen  regiones, 
which  comprised  both  the  ancient  city  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  been 
subsequently  added.  This  division  was  made 
by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  The  names  of  the  regiones 
were,  I.  Porta  Capena,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  city,  by  the  Porta  Capena.  3.  Caliman- 
iiKnt,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  embracing  M. 
Caslius.  3.  Iiit  tt  Strapu,  northwest  of  No.  8, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Cslius,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline.    4.  Via  Sacra,  northwest  of  No. 

3,  embracing  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline, 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  toward  the  Palatine.  6. 
EtquUina  cum  Ceilt  Viminali,  northeast  of  No. 

4,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline 
and  Viminal.  6.  Alta  SemUa,  northwest  of  No. 
6,  comprising  the  Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  west 
of  No.  6,  between  the  Quirinal  and  Campus 
Martius.  8.  Forum  Romanum,  south  of  No.  7, 
comprehending  the  Capitoline  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9.  drew  Fit- 
miniut,  northwest  of  No.  8,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
Campus  Martins.  10.  Palatiutn,  southeast  of 
No.  8,  containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus 
Mtaxinau,  southwest  of  No.  10,  comprehending 
the  plain  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Tiber.  13.  Piscina  Publico,  southeast  of  No. 
11.  13.  Aventintu,  northwest  of  No.  13,  em- 
bracing the  Aventine.  14.  Tram  Tiberim,  the 
only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
taining the  Insula  Tiberina,  the  valley  between 
the  river  and  the  Janioulus,  and  a  part  of  this 
mountain.  Each  of  these  regiones  was  subdi- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  Vici,  analogous 
to  the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses 
were  divided  into  two  different  classes,  called 
respectively  damn*  and  uuuie.  The  former 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  noble*,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  palaui ;  the  latter 
were  the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Each  insula  contained  several  apart- 
meats  or  sets  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to 
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different  families,  and  it  was  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  shops.  The  insula!  contained 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of 
a  dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustas  restrict- 
ed the  height  of  all  new  houses  to  seventy  feet, 
and  Trajan  to  sixty  feet  No  houses  of  any  de- 
scription were  allowed  to  be  bnilt  close  together 
at  Rome,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  that  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet  should 
be  left  between  every  house.  The  number  of 
insule,  of  course,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  forty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  insuls  at  Rome, 
but  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty doraus C.  Size  and  Population  or  thi 

City-.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
about  seven  miles ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  space 
included  within  these  walls  was  at  first  not  cov- 
ered with  buildings.  Subsequently,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  city  greatly  extended  beyond  these 
limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come  down  Is 
us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirteen  miles  m 
circumference.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  Ths 
walls  of  Aurelian  were  only  about  eleven  miles 
in  circuit.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
population  of  the  city  at  any  given  period.  We 
learn,  however,  from  the  Monnmentum  Aney- 
ranum,  that  the  plebs  urbana  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus was  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators, nor  knights  ;  so  that  the  free  popatatiss) 
could  not  have  been  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  To  this  number  we  moat  add 
the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as  a*> 
merous  as  the  free  population.  Consequent** 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  it 
Augustus  must  have  been  at  least  one  niDflss 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  in  all  probability 
greatly  exceeded  that  number.  Moreover,  as) 
we  know  that  the  city  continued  to  inert—  as. 
size  and  population  down  to  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  ia 
supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  m 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those 
emperors. — D.  Walls  and  Gatss.  I.  Wins 
or  Romulus.  The  direction  of  this  waO  teefc- 
soribed  by  Tacitus.  Commencing  at  the  ] 
Boarium,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  tor  I 
arch  erected  there  to  Septimius  Severs*,  *  MM 
along  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  having  tan  i 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Circus  Maxim 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Coneas,  I 
opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Circus  ;  thence 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  the  Pala- 
tine, followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Curie  Veteres,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tino i  thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
descended  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle 
of  the  Forum,  which  was  then  a  morass.  In 
this  wall  there  were  three  gates,  the  number 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the. Etruscan  relijr* 
1.  Porta  Mugonia  or  Mugionit,  also  called  Paris 
vet**  Palatn,  at  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine, at  the  point  where  the  Via  Sacra  and  the 
Via  Nova   met.     3.  Porta   RomanuU,  at    lbs) 
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western  angle  of  the  bill,  near  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  between  the  modern  churches  of 
S.  Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.  3.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  third  gate  is  not  mentioned, 
for  the  Porta  Jaxutlis  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known 
as  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  could  hare  had  no  con- 
aectioo  with  the  original  city  of  Romulus.— II. 
Walls  or  Sbbvius  Tdllios.  It  is  stated  that 
this  king  surrounded  the  whole  city  with  a  wail 
of  hewn  stone ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for 
questioning  this  statement.  The  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  built  were  most  of  them  of 
great  natural  strength,  having  sides  actually 
precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by  cutting 
away  the  soft  tufo  rock.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  Servius  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walla  or  trenches 
drawn  across  the  narrow  valleys  whioh  separ- 
ated them.  The  most  formidable  part  of  these 
fortifications  was  the  agger  or  mound  which  ex- 
tended across  the  broad  table-land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Vim- 
ioal,  since  it  was  on  this  side  that  the  city  was 
most  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The 
agger  was  a  great  rampart  or  mound  of  earth, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  above  sixty  high,  faced  with 
flagstones  and  flanked  with  towers,  and  at  its 
foot  was  a  moat  one  hundred  feet  broad  and 
thirty  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this  work. 
Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortifications 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Ce- 
liaa  and  Aventine  Hills  to  the  River  Tiber  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta 
Flamentana,  near  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  wall,  the  river  itself  being  considered  a 
sufficient  defence.  At  the  Porta  Flumentana 
the  fortifications  again  commenced,  and  ran 
along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  Hills  till  they  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Collins.  The 
number  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of  Servius  is  un- 
certain, and  the  position  of  many  oftbem  is  doubt- 
ful. Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  their  number  was 
thirty-seven ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made 
through  the  walls  to  connect  different  parts  of 
the  city  with  the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vian had  long  since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained :  1.  Porta  Collina,  at  the  northerly 
extremity  of  the  agger,  and  the  most  northern 
of  all  the  gates,  stood  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana,  just  above 
the  northern  angle  of  the  Vigna  dei  CertosinL 
X  P.  Viminalis,  south  of  No.  1,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  agger.  9.  P.  Esquilina,  south  of  No.  2, 
oa  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  which  proba- 
bly replaced  it ;  the  Via  Prenestina  and  Labi- 
caaa.  began  here.  4.  P.  Querquetulana,  south 
of  Ho.  3.  6.  P.  Caliemontsma,  south  of  No.  4, 
on  the  heights  of  Mons  Cclius,  behind  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of 
jnoction  of  the  two  modern  streets  which  bear 
tne  name  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS. 
Qnattro  Coronati.  6.  P.  Capena,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  gates,  from  which 
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issued  the  Via  Appia.  It  stood  southwest  of 
No.  6,  and  at  the  southwest  foot  of  the  Caelian, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Mattel.  7,  8,  9.  P.  Lavernalis,  P.  Sou 
duseulene,  and  P.  Navia,  three  of  the  most 
southerly  gates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the 
Celian  and  the  Aventine.  The  walls  of  Ser- 
vius probably  here  took  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  inclosing  the  heights  of  Sta  Balbina  and 
Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Minueia,  probably  west  of  the 
three  preceding,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Aven- 
tine. 11.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  northwest  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  salt 
magazines.  1 2.  P.  Flumentana,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  Carmentalis, 
north  of  No.  IS,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  altar 
ef  Carmenta,  and  leading  to  the  Forum  Olitori- 
um  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcelhis.  This  gate 
contained  two  passages,  of  which  the  right-hand 
one  was  called  Porta  Scelerata  from  the  time 
that  the  three  hundred  Fabii  passed  through  it, 
and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P.  Ratumenalis, 
north  of  No.  18,  and  at  the  northwestern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  Campos  Martius.  15.  P.  Fonti- 
nalis,  north  of  No.  14,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  also  leading  to  the  Campos  Mar- 
tins. 16.  P.  Sanptalis,  north  Of  No.  16,  also 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  same  hill.  17.  P. 
Salutaris,  north  of  No.  16,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Salus. 
18.  P.  Triumphalis.  The  position  of  this  gate  is 
quite  uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  Campus  Martius. — III.  "Walls 
or  Adbilun.  These  walls  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  surround  the  modern  city 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond 
the  Tiber.  Tbe  Janieulus  and  the  adjacent 
suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  was  included  within  the  fortifications  of 
Aurelian  ;  for  the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded 
with  walls  till  the-  time  of  Leo  IV.,  in  the  ninth 
century.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the 
walls  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the  north  the 
Collis  Hortnlorum  or  Pincianus,  on  the  west 
the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  east  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  and  on  the  south  the  Mons  Testa 
ceus.  There  were  fourteen  gates  in  the  Aure- 
lian walls,  most  of  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were, 
on  the  northern  side,  1.  P.  Aurelia,  on  the  Tiber 
in  front  of  the  Pons  JElhxa.  2.  P.  Pinciana,  on 
the  hill  of  the  same  name.  3.  P.  Solans,  ex 
tant  under  the  same  name,  but  restored  in  mod 
era  times.  4.  P.  Nomentana,  leading  to  the  an- 
cient P.  Collina.  On  tbe  eastern  side,  I.  P. 
TUmrtina,  leading  to  the  old  Porta  EsquiJna, 
now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  6.  P.  Pronestina,  now 
Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  southern  side,  7.  P. 
Asinaria,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronis,  or  MetronU,  or  Me- 
trovia,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Caelian,  between  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  and  the  Villa  Mattel  9.  P.  Latina, 
now  walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  S. 
Panorazio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and 
through  No.  9  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena. 
11.  P.  Ostiensis,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S. 
Paolo.    On  the  western  side,  12.  P.  Portutnsu, 
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«n  me  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  river, 
from  which  issued  the  road  to  Portua.  13.  A 
seoond  P.  Aurdia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  14.  P.  Sep- 
timiana,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed 

by  Alexander  VI E.  Bsudqes.    There  were 

eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  probably 
ran  in  the  following  order  from  north  to  south : 
1.  Pant  JEliut,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  caatle  of  St.  Angelo. 
3.  P.  Neronianus,  or  Vaticanut,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of 
San  Spirito.  3.  P.  Aurdiut,  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  Janiculcmit,  which  led  to 
the  Janiculus  and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto," 
which  was  built  by  Siztus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  bridge.  4,  5.  P.  Fabriciut  and  P.  Ctt- 
tius,  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the  In- 
sula Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the  latter  with 
the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remaining.  The 
P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one  L.  Fabri- 
cius,  curator  viarum,  a  short  time  before  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
"  Ponte  Quattro  Capi."  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called 
"  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo."  6.  P.  Senatorial  or 
Palatinu;  below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  form- 
ed the  communication  between  the  Palatine 
and  its  neighborhood  and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P. 
Sublicius,  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius  when  he 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Janiculus.  It  was  built 
of  wood,  whence  its  name,  which  comes  from 
tublicet,  "  wooden  beams."  It  was  carried 
away  several  times  by  the  river,  but  from  a 
feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always  rebuilt 
of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P.  Mil- 
vim  or  Mulviut,  now  "  Ponte  Molle,"  was  sit- 
uated outside  the  city,  north  of  the  P.  .£lius, 
and  was  built  by  JGmih'us  Scaurus  the  censor. — 
F.  Interior  or  the  City.  I.  Fora  amd  Campi. 
The  Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved 
with  stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used 
as  market  places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic business.  An  account  of  the  Fora  is  given 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Forum.  The  Campi  were 
also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but  much  larger, 
covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  compared  with  the  London 
parks.  These  Campi  were,  1.  Camput  Mar- 
tin; the  open  plain  lying  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  southern  part,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  was 
called  Campi*  Flaminius,  or  Praia  Flaminia. 
This  plain,  which  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  is  spoken  of  separately.  Vid.  Campus 
Martius.  2.  Camput  Sceleratut,  close  to  the 
Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walls  of  Servius, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Camput 
Agrippa,  probably  on  the  southwestern  slope 
of  the  Pincian  Hill,  east  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
on  the  right  or  the  Corso,  and  north  of  the  Piazza 
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degli  Apostoli.  4.  Camput  Etouiliuut,  outside 
of  the  agger  of  Servius  and  near  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina,  where  criminals  were  executed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  buried.  The  greatet 
part  of  this  plain  was  afterward  converted  into 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace  of 
Maecenas.  6.  Camput  Viminatit,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Viminal,  near  the  Villa  Negroni 
—II.  Strut*  amo  Districts.  There  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets  were  call- 
ed Via  and  Vid;*  the  narrow  streets  Angipor- 
tut.  The  ohief  streets  were,  1.  Via  Sacra,  the 
principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacellum  Streniss,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Caelian  and  the  Esquiline,  and,  leaving  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left,  ran 
along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine,  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forma 
Romanum,  till  it  reached  the  Capitol.  2.  Via 
Lata,  led  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Capital 
and  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the  Porta  Flaminia, 
whence  the  northern  part  of  it  was  called  Fit 
Flaminia.  3.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrnm  to  the  Forum, 
and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with  the  Via 
Sacra.  4.  Viatt  Jugariut,  led  from  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  under  the  Capitol,  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica 
Julia  and  the  Lacus  Servilius.  5.  Viatt  Tuscut, 
connected  the  Velabrnm  with  the  Forum,  run- 
ning west  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via 
Nova.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  shops, 
where  articles  of  luxury  were  sold,  and  its  in- 
habitants did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters 
(Tutci  turba  impia  via.  Hot.,  Sat.,  it,  3,  938). 
6.  Viatt  Cy print,  ran  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Esquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Seder*- 
tut  Vieut,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot 
over  the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7.  Vieut 
Patriciut,  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Viminal,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  S.  Pudenxiana.  8.  Vieut 
Africut,  in  the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  but  the 
exact  situation  of  which  can  not  be  determined, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  African 
hostages  were  kept  here  during  the  first  Punk 
war.  9.  Vieut  SandaUtriut,  also  in  the  district 
of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  far  as  the  heights 
of  the  Carina:.  Besides  the  shops  of  the  shoe- 
makers, from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it  con- 
tained several  booksellers'  shops.  10.  Vict 
Vitriariut  or  Vitrariut,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Porta  Capena.  II.  Vieut 
Longut,  in  tbeVallia  Quirini,  between  the  Quir- 
inal  and  Viminal,  now  S.  Vitale.  li-Ctput 
Africa:,  near  the  Colosseum,  the  modern  Via  de 
S.  Quattro  Coronati.  13.  Subura  or  Suburra,  a 
district,  through  which  a  street  of  the  same 
name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley  between  the 
Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brothels 
14.  Vclia,  a  height  near  the  Forum,  which  ex 
tended  from  the  Palatine,  near  tbe  wet  of  Ti- 
tus, to  the  Esquiline,  and  which  Separated  the 

*  Vieut  properly  signified  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  laa 
principal  street  in  a  vieus  wu  frequently  cabW  by  tfaa 
namo  of  Uie  vicua  to  which  it  belonged. 
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valley  of  the  Fonim  from  that  of  the  Colosseum. 
On  the  Velia  were  situated  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
15.  Carina,  a  district  on  the  southwestern  part 
of  the.Esquiline,  or  the  modern  height  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
many  distinguished  Romans  lived.  16.  Vela- 
brum,  a  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Palatine,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Forum  Boarium,  was  originally  a  morass.  17. 
JEovimelium,  a  place  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
where  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius  once  stood. 
( Vid.  p.  467,  b.)  18.  Argiletum,  a  district  of  on- 
sextain  site,  but  probably  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some 
of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  argilla,  "white 
slay;"  others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of 
Evander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 
19.  Lautumia,  a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and 
the  Forum  Piscatorium,  on  which  subsequently 
the  Basilica  Poroia  was  built.  In  this  district 
was  one  of  the  state  prisons,  called  Lautumia, 
or  Career  Lautumiarum. — HI.  Temples.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  four  hundred  temples  in 
Rome.  Of  these  the  following,  enumerated  for 
the  most  part  in  chronological  order,  were  the 
principal :  1.  Templum  Jovit  Feretrii,  on  the 
Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman  temples, 
built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus,  and 
restored  by  Augustus.  2.  7*.  Fidei,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Numa,  and  restored  suc- 
cessively by  A.  Atilius  Collatinus  and  M.  iEmil- 
ius  Scaorus.  3.  T.  Jam,  also  called  Janus  Bi- 
frmt  or  Biformis,  Janut  Geminut,  and  Janut 
Qairimu,  also  built  by  Numa,  was,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  temple,  but  a  passage  with  an 
eztrance  at  each  end,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  during  war  and  closed  in  times  of  peace. 
It  was  situated  northeast  of  the  Forum  toward 
the  Quirinal.  There  were  also  other  temples 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  was  near  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  other  near  the 
Forum  of  Nerva.  4.  JEdet  Vetta,  a  round  tem- 
ple built  by  Numa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
fornro,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  adjoining 
the  Regia  Numa,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Lib- 
eratrice.  The  Atrium  Vetta,  also  called  Atrium 
Rtgium,  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  Regia 
Nomas,  which  may  be  regarded  ax  forming  a 
portion  of  the  building  sacred  to  Vesta.  6.  T. 
Diana,  on  the  Aventine,  which  bill  is  hence 
called  by  Martial  CMit  Diana,  built  by  Servius 
Tullius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  re- 
stored by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modern 
church  S.  Prisca.  6.  T.  Luna,  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius 
Tollius,  and  on  the  Aventine,  probably  on  the 
side  adjoining  the  Circus.  7.  T.  Jovit,  usually 
called  the  Gapitolium,  situated  on  the  southern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  vowed  by 
Tarqainins  Prisous  and  built  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbuB.  It  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  toe 
temples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  elsewhere. 
Vid.  C apitoliok .  8.  T.  Scrums',  which  was  also 
used  as  the  JSrarium,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinns 
and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
hree  pillars  in  the  Forum  belong.  It  was  built  by 
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Tarquinius  Snperbus,  and  restored  successively 
by  L.  Munatius  Plancusand  Septimius  Severus. 
9.  Mitt  Catterit  or  T.  Cattorit  et  Pollucit,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  in  which 
the  senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator  A.  Pnstumius  in  the  great  battle 
with  the  Latins  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  and  was 
successively  restored  by  L.  Metellua  Dalmati- 
cus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  10.  T. 
Mercurii,  between  the  Circus  Mazimus  and  the 
Aventine.  11.  T.  Cereris,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  circus.  12.  T.  Apollinit,  be- 
tween the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  near  the  Porticus  Octavis,  where  the 
senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Junonis  Re- 
gina,  on  the  Aventine.  14.  T.  MartU  Eztra- 
nmranei,  before  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Via 
Appia.  IS.  T.  Junonit  Moueta,  on  the  area  of 
the  Capitoline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius 
had  stood.  16.  T.  Junonit  Lucina,  on  the  west- 
ern summit  of  the  Esquiline.  17.  T.  Concor- 
dia, on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  above  the 
Forum,  in  which  the  senate  frequently  assem- 
bled. There  were  probably  two  temples  of  Con- 
cordia, both  by  the  Forum,  of  which  the  more 
ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillas,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
chus. The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Concordia  are  to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius Severus.  18.  T.  Salutit,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Fabius  Pictor,  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  19.  T.  Bellona,  before 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  near  the  confines  of 
the  Campus  Martiua,  in  which  the  senate  as- 
sembled in  order  to  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  to  receive  applications  from 
generals  who  solicited  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
20.  T.  Jovit  Vietarit,  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
JDomus  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  21.  T. 
Victoria,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the 
Clivus  Victorias,  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and 
the  circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  was  at  first  preserved.  22.  T.  Magna 
Matrit  Idaa,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa 
Romuli,  in  which  the  above-named  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  placed  thirteen  years  after  its  ar- 
rival in  Rome.  23.  T.  Jovit  Slatorit,  near  the 
arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  24.  T.  Quirini,  on  the 
Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate  frequently  as- 
sembled, enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus. 
26.  T.  Fortune,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  26.  T.  Mtculapii,  in  the  isl- 
and of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it.  In- 
sula iEsculapii.  27.  T.  Mentis  and  VeneritEry- 
cina,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
and  close  to  one  another,  on  the  Capitoline. 
|  There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Ery- 
cina  before  the  Porta  Collina.  28.  T.  Honorit 
i  and  Virtutit,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  an 
<  other,  near  the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by 
Marcellus,  and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art 
brought  from  Syracuse.  29.  T.  Jovit,  in  the  isl 
and  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  /Esculapius 
30.  'I*.  Fauni,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  31  T 
Spei,  in  the  Forum  Olitorium.  82.  T.  Junonit 
Sotpita  or  Matuta,  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  neat 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  33.  T.  Pietatit,  in  the 
Forum  Olitorium,  which  was  pulled  down  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 
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•4.  JBdst  Fortuna  Equestris,  in  the  Campus  Fla- 
mioiua,  near  the  theatre  ofPompey,  built  by 
Folvius  Flaocus,  the  roof  of  which,  made  of 
marble,  was  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Bruttium.  It  was  probably  burned  down 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in 
A.D.  22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of 
Fortuna  Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other 
temples  of  Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal, 
Ac.  35.  Mies  Herculis  Musarum,  close  to  the 
Porticus  Octaviae,  and  between  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  and  the  Circus  Flaminiua,  built  by  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  tbe  Muses  brought  from  Ambracia.  86.  T. 
Honoris  et  Virtutis,  built  by  Marius,  but  of  un- 
certain site :  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to 
hare  been  on  the  Esquiline,  others  on  the  Capi- 
toline.  37.  T.  Mar  lit,  in  tbe  Campus  Martins, 
near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  D.  Brutus 
Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  god.  38.  T.  Veneris  Genetricis,  in  the 
Forum  of  Cesar,  before  which  Cesar's  equestri- 
an statue  was  placed.  89.  T.  Marti*  VUorit,  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the 
three  splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  con- 
vent S.  Annunziata.  40.  T.  ApoUmu,  on  tbe 
Palatine,  surrounded  by  a  porticus,  in  which  was 
the  celebrated  Palatine  library.  41.  Pantheon, 
a  celebrated  temple  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Agrippa :  it  is  described  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. VitL  Pantheon.  42.  7*.  Augusli,  founded 
by  Tiberius  and  completed  by  Caligula,  on  the 
■lope  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Via  Nora.  It 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which 
it  was  probably  separated  by  the  Via  Nova. 

43.  7.  Pads,  one  of  the  moat  splendid  temples 
in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian  on  tbe  Velia. 

44.  T.  Isidis  et  Serapidis,  m  tbe  third  Regio, 
which  was  named  after  the  temple.  46.  T.  Ves- 
pasiani  et  Titi,  in  the  Forum  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  T.  Antomni  et  Faus- 
tina!, at  the  further  end  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  Forum,  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this 
temple  are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda.  47.  T.  Minerva,  on  the  southern 
aide  of  the  Forum,  behind  tbe  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, built  by  Domitian.  48.  T.  Bona  Deo, 
a  very  ancient  temple  on  a  spot  of  the  Aventine, 
which  was  called  Saxura  Sacrnm,  but  removed 
by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on  the  southeastern 
side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights' of  S.  Sabba 
and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Roma  et  Veneris,  subse- 
quently called  T.  Urbis,  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  tbe  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  northeast  of  the  Colosseum.  It 
was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  bnt 
waa  subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  be- 
tween theColosseum  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
or  8.  Francesca  Romana.  60.  T.  Suits,  at  tbe 
npper  end  of  tbe  Circus  Maximus.  61.  T.  Hex- 
adit,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  probably  the  round 
temple  still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which 
used  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple 
of  Vesta.  There  was  another  temple  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  62.  T.  Solis,  a  splendid  telnple, 
built  by  Aurelian,  east  of  the  Quirinal.  63.  T. 
Flora,  an  ancient  temple  on  the  southern  point 
of  the  Quirinal,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  m 
not  recorded.  64.  VuleanaU  was  not  a  temple, 
but  only  an  area  dedicated  to  the  god,  with  an 
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altar,  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Forum  above 
the  Comitium :   it  was  so  large  that  not  only 
were  the  CuriaHostilia  and  the^Edes  Concordia 
built  there,  but  also  a  fish-market  was  held  ia 
the  place. — IV.  Cuci.    Tbe  Circi  were  placet 
for  chariot-races  and  horse-races.     1.  Cirau 
Maximus,  frequently  called  simply  the  Ctrau, 
was  founded  by  Tarqninins  Prisons,  in  the  plait 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Cesar  and  Tra- 
jan.   Under  tbe  emperors  it  contained  seats  far 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  persons. 
It  was  restored  by  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as  tbe  sixth 
century.    2.  C.  Flaminius,  erected  by  Flaminins 
in  B.C.  221,  in  the  Prata  Flaminia,  before  tbe 
Porta  Carmentalis ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  large 
for  tbe  population  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore 
seldom  used.    3.  C.Neronit,  erected  by  Caligula 
in  tbe  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.    There  was  also  another  C.  Nema 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Tiber,  near  the  Mole* 
Had.riani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia.    4.  C.  Pat- 
atinut,  on  the  Palatine,  in  which  the  Ludi  Pala- 
tini were  celebrated.    There  are  traces  of  it  in 
the  Orto  Ronoioni,  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
hill.    6.  C.  Hcliogabali,  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
at  tbe  eastern  point  of  the  Aurelian  Walls.  6.C. 
Mazentii,  commonly  called  Circo  di  CaraeaBa, 
before  the  Porta  Appia,  in  tbe  southern  part  of 
the  city.    Among  the  Circi  we  may  reckon, 
7.  The  Stadium,  likewise  oalled  C.  Agtnaht  and 
C.  Alexandri,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by 
Domitian  in  place  of  the  wooden  stadium  boi« 
by  Augustus.   It  contained  seats  for  thirty-tame 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per- 
sons.   Its  remains  still  exist  in  the  Piaxu  Na- 
vona. — V.  Theatres.    Theatres  were  not  boat 
at  Rome  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  asd 
long  after  the  Circi.    At  first  tbey  were  oily 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes,  and  wens 
afterward  broken  up;  bnt  many  of  these  wood- 
en theatres  were,  notwithstanding,  constructed 
with  great  magnificence.    The  splendid  wooden 
theatre  of  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus  was  capable  ef 
containing  eighty  thousand  spectators.    1.  Tata* 
trum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent  stone  theatre, 
was  erected  by  Cneius  Potnpey,  B.C.  66,  ia  the 
Campus  Martius,  northeast  of  tbe  Circus  Fla- 
minius, after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  MyuV 
lene.   It  contained  seats  for  forty  thousand jtpeo> 
tators.    It  was  restored  successively  by  Aav 
gustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Diocletian,  and  Tsev 
odoric.    Its  rnins  are  by  the  PalaxSo  Pio,  net 
far  from  the  Campo  di  Fiora    2.  T*.  Canute 
Batbi,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the  Tiber, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Cenci.     It  was  dedi- 
cated by  Cornelius  Balbus  in  B.C.  13,  was  partly 
burned  down  under  Titus,  but  was  subsequently 
restored.     It  contained  seats  for  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  persons.     3.  Th.  MtrccL'i.  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  west  of  the  preceding,  be- 
tween the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pieias 
It  was  begun  by  Julius  Cssar,  and  dedicated 
by  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  to  tbe  memory  of  his 
nephew  Marcellus.    It  was  restored  by  Vesaav 
sian,  and  perhaps  also  by  Alexander  Severus. 
It  contained  seats  for  twenty  thousand  specta- 
tors.   The  remains  of  its  carea  exist  near  tea 
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Piazza  Montanara.  These  were  the  only  three 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  of  tenia 
tnaura.  There  was,  however,  an  Odeum  or 
concert-house,  wbioh  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
built  by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute 
its  erection  to  Trajan.  It  contained  seats  for 
about  eleven  thousand  persons. — VI.  Ampbi- 
tbjutbss.  The  amphitheatres,  like  the  thea- 
tres, were  originally  made  of  wood  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.  They  were  used  for  the  shows 
ofgladiators  and  wild  beasts.  The  first  wooden 
amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar),  and  the  next 
by  Julius  Cesar  daring  his  perpetual  dictator- 
ship, B.C.  46.  1.  Amph,  Stalilu  Tauri,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  amphithe- 
atre in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
B.C.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  Nero 
too,  A.D.  67,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  building. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  Rome,  A.D.  64,  and  was  proba- 
bly never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned. 
1  Amph.  Flavium,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since 
the  time  of  Bede,  the  Coloueum  or  Coliiteum,  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Colossus  of 
Nero,  which  stood  close  by.  It  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground  which  was 
previously  the  pond  of  Nero's  palace.  It  was 
commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  was  completed 
by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  A.D.  80,  when  five 
thousand  animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wonderful  building,  of  which  there 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  eighty- 
seven  thousand  spectators.  In  the  reign  of 
Macrinus  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so 
much  damage  was  done  to  it  that  the  games 
were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stadium. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Elagdbalus, 
and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  3.  Amph. 
Cattreme,  at  the  southeast  of  the  Aurelian  Walls. 
—VII.  Nauvuchia.  These  were  buildings  of  a 
kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They  were 
used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and  con- 
sisted of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
teats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  specta- 
tors. 1.  Naurnachia  Julii  Catarit,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  Campus  Martius,  called  the  "  Lesser 
Codeta."  This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers 
mention  of  only  two  naurnachia;.  8.  JV.  Au- 
gutti,  constructed  by  Augustus  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  under  the  Janiculus,  and  near  the 
Porta  Portuensis.  It  was  subsequently  called 
the  Vetut  Naurnachia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
following  one.  3.  JV.  Domitiani,  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  probably  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  under  the  Vatican  and  the 
Circus  Neronis. — VIII.  Tkiiim.  The  thermae 
w»ru  some  of  the  moat  magnificent  buildings  of 
imperial  Rome.  They  were  distinct  from  the 
Balnea,  or  common  baths,  of  which  there  were 
a  great  number  at  Rome.  In  the  thermae  the, 
constituted  a  small  part  of  the  building. 
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They  were,  properly  speaking  *  Roman  adapt* 
tion  of  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  besides  the 
baths,  they  contained  places  for  athletic  garnet 
and  youthful  sports,  exedras  or  public  halls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries 
for  the  learned.  They  were  decorated  with 
the  finest  objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with 
fountains,  and  shaded  walks  and  plantations. 
1.  Thermos  Agrippa,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
erected  by  M.  Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  still 
existing,  is  supposed  by  some,  but  without  suf. 
ficient  reason,  to  have  served  originally  as  a 
vestibule  to  these  Therma.  2.  Th.  Neronie, 
erected  by  Nero  in  the  Campus  Martius,  along- 
side of  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa :  they  were 
restored  by  Alexander  Severus,  and  were  from 
that  time  called  Th.  Alexandrine.  3.  7'A.  Titi, 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  amphitheatre  of 
this  emperor,  of  which  there  are  still  consid- 
erable remains.  4.  Th.  Trajani,  also  on  the 
Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the  two  pre- 
ceding, toward  the  northeast.  6.  Th.  Com- 
modiantt  and  Th.  Severiana,  close  to  one  an- 
other, near  S.  Balbina,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  6.  Th.  Antonimana,  also  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  behind  the 
two  preceding,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Thermae,  in  which  two  thousand  three 
hundred  men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracalla, 
and  it  was  completed  by  Elagabalus  and  Alex- 
ander Severus.  There  are  still  extensive  re- 
mains of  this  immense  building  below  S.  Bal- 
bina. 7.  Th.  Diocletian*,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city,  between  the  Agger  of  Servius 
and  the  Vimiual  and  Quirinai.  It  was  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  Therms,  containing  a  li- 
brary, picture  gallery,  Odeum,  dec.,  and  such  im- 
mense baths  that  three  thousand  men  could 
bathe  in  them  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  this  building  near  S. 
Maria  d'Angeli.  8.  Th,  Comlanlim,  on  the  Qui- 
rinai, on  the  site  of  the  modem  Palazzo  Ros- 
pialioBi,  but  of  which  all  traces  have  disappeai 
ed.  The  following  Thermae  were  smaller  and 
less  celebrated.  9.  Th.  Deciana,  on  the  Aveu- 
tine.  10.  7*.  Surana,  erected  by  Trajan  to  the 
memory  of  bis  friend  Sulpicius  Sum,  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  A  ventine,  probably  the  same 
as  the  7'A.  Variana.  11.  Th.  Pkilippi,  near  S. 
Matteo  in  Merulana.  IS.  Th.  Agrippinu,  on  the 
Viminal,  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th.  Can  et 
Lucii,  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Terme  di  GalLuccio. — IX.  Basilica. 
The  Basilicae  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meet- 
ing for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  1.  fio- 
ttiica  Porcia,  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the 
Forum  adjoining  the  Curia,  B.C.  184.  It  was 
burned  down  along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots 
which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius,  62.  S 
B.  Fulvia,  also  called  JZmrfta  et  Fulvia,  because 
it  was  built  by  the  censors  L.  ^Emilius  Lepidus 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobnior  in  179.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Forum  near  the  preceding  one.  It 
was  restored  by  iEmilius  Paulua  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  and  was  hence  called  B.  JSmilia  or  Pauli 
It  was  dedicated  by  his  son  Paulus^Emilius  Lep- 
idus  in  his  consulship,  34.  It  was  burned  down 
twenty  years  afterward  (14),  and  was  rebuilt 
nomioalV'  by  Psnlus  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  bv 
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Augusta*  and  the  friends  of  Paulas.  The  new 
building  was  a  most  magnificent  one  ;  its  col- 
umns of  Phrygian  marble  were  especially  cele- 
brated. It  was  repaired  by  another  Lepidus  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  23.  3.  B.  Sempronia, 
built  by  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in 
the  Forum  at  the  end  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  4. 
B.  Opimia,  in  tbe  Forum  near  the  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 6.  B.  Julia,  commenced  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  finished  by  Augustus,  in  the  Forum  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  B.  Sempronia  mentioned 
above.  Some  writers  suppose  that  iEmilius 
Paulus  built  two  Basilica:,  and  that  the  B.  Julia 
occupied  the  site  of  one  of  them.  6.  B.  Argen- 
tina, in  the  Forum  near  the  Clivus  Argentarins 
and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Vascularia.  The  remains  of  this  building 
are  behind  S.  Martina,  alongside  of  the  Salita 
di  Marforio.  7.  B.  Ulpia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  Conttantiana,  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Venus. — X.  Porticoes.  The  porticoes 
(Portion)  were  covered  walks,  supported  by 
columns,  and  open  on  one  side.  There  were 
several  public  porticoes  at  Rome,  many  of  them 
of  great  size,  which  were  used  as  places  of  rec- 
reation, and  for  tbe  transaction  of  business. 
1.  Portico*  Pompeii,  adjoining  the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to  tbe 
spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  3.  P.  Argonautarum,  or 
Ntptuni  or  Agrippa,  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  8.  P.  Philippi,  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  MuBarum  and  the  Portions  Octavia;, 
built  by  M.  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minucii,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus 
in  B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over 
the  Scordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  porticoes  of  this 
name,  since  we  find  mention  of  a  Minucia  Vetui 
et  Frumentaria.  It  appears  that  the  tessera),  or 
tickets,  which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the 
public  distributions  of  corn,  were  given  to  them 
in  the  P.  Minucia.  5.  P.  Metelli,  built  by  Q. 
Metellus  after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  146.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  Circus  Flaminius 
and  tbe  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  surrounded 
the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Re- 
gina.  6.  P.  Octavice,  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
site  of  the  P.  Metelli  just  mentioned,  in  honor 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  It  was  a  magnificent 
building,  containing  a  vast  number  of  works  of 
art  and  a  poolic  library,  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Curia  Octavia.  It  was  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  church 
of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P.  Octavia,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  P.  Oc- 
tavia) just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn.  Octa- 
rius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It 
•vas  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius,  between 
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the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminros 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  two 
rows  of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
brazen  capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P 
Corinthia.    8.  P.  Europat,  probably  at  the  loot 
of  the  Pincius,  in  which  tbe  foot-races  took 
place.    9.  P.  Polac,  built  by  tbe  sister  of  Agrippa 
in  the  Campus  Agrippae,  in  which  also  foot 
races  took  place.     10.  P.  Lima,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Concordia.    II. 
P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  ct  Lucii,  built  by  Julia  in 
honor  of  these  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  was  prob- 
ably also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  the 
Tbermas  Caii  et  Lucii.    The  following  porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  :  13.  P.  Viptania,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautarum.     13.  P.  Claudia,  on  tbe  Es 
quiline.  —  XL  Triumphal  Arches.     The  tri- 
umphal arches  (Arcui)  were  structures  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious 
generals  in  commemoration  of  their  victories 
They  were  built  across  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  and,  according  to  the  space  of  their  re- 
spective localities,  consisted  either  of  a  single 
arch-way,  or  of  a  central  one  for  carriages,  with 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers.   Ancient  writers  mention  twenty-one 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.    Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  1.  Arcus  Fabiamu,  also  called 
Fornix  Faiianui,  near  the  beginning  of  tbe  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  B.C.  131,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  AHo- 
broges.    2.  A.  Druri,  erected  by  the  senate  in 
B.C.  0,  in  honor  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.    It 
was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists, 
forming  the  inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Senas- 
tiano.    3.  A.  Augusti,  in  the  Forum  near  the 
house  of  Julius  Caesar.    4.  A.  TiberH,  nearthe 
temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
erected  by  Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  in  honor  of  tbe 
victories  of  Germanious  in  Germany.    5.  A. 
Claudii,  in  the  plain  east  of  the  QoirioaL  erect- 
ed A.D.  51,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
Claudius  in  Britain.    Remains  of  it  have  been 
dug  ug  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza  di  Sciarra, 
by  the  Via  di  Pietra.    6.  A.  Titi,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine, 
which  still  exists.    It  was  erected  to  tbe  honor 
of  Titos,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  bat  was 
not  finished  till  after  bis  death,  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  "  Divas,"  and  be 
is  also  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.    The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  rep- 
resent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.    7.  A.  Trajan, 
in  the  Forum  of  this  emperor,  at  tbe  point  where 
yon  enter  it  from  tbe  Forum  of  Augustus.   8.  A. 
Veri,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honor  of 
Verus  after  bis  victory  over  the  Parthians.    9. 
A.  Marci  Aurtlii,  in  the  seventh  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror over  the  Marcomanni.    It  existed  under 
different  names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  to 
1663,  when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander VII.    10.  A.  Septimii  Severi,  in  the  Foroni 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Cap- 
itolinus, before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  andsta 
extant  near  the  church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Baora, 
was  erected  by  the  senate,  A.D.  303,  in  honor 
pf  Septimius  Severus  and  his  two  sons,  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta.  on  account  of  his  victories  over 
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the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  11.  A.  Gordiani, 
on  tbe  Esquiline.  12.  A.  Gallieni,  erected  to 
the  honor  of  Gallienus  by  a  private  individual, 
M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esquiline,  south- 
east of  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
■ear  the  Church  of  S.  Vito.  13.  A.  Diocletiam, 
probably  identical  with  the  .4.  Novus  in  the  sev- 
enth Regio.  14.  A.  Coiutantini,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cte- 
lius,  is  still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  sen- 
ate in  honor  of  Constantino  after  bis  victory 
over  Maxentius,  A.D.  312.  It  is  profusely  or- 
namented, and  many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
adorn  it  were  taken  from  one  of  the  arches 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  15.  A.  Theodo- 
ttatu,  Gratiani  el  Valenliniani,  opposite  the  Pons 
JSIius  and  the  Moles  Hadriani.— XII.  Com*  or 
Sikatb-Hoosks.  1.  Curia  Hottilia,  frequently 
called  Curia  simply,  was  built  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  used  as  the  ordinary  place  of 
assembly  for  the  senate  down  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Cesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the 
death  of  Clodius,  B.C.  62.  It  was,  however, 
soon  rebuilt,  the  direction  of  the  work  being  in- 
trusted to  Faustus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  been  finished,  when  the  sen- 
ate, at  the  suggestion  of  Cesar,  decreed  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  and  a  temple  of  Fortune 
erected  on  its  site,  while  a  new  curia  should 
be  erected,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Julia. 
( Vid.  below. )  2.  C.  Pompeia  or  Pompeii,  attach- 
ed to  the  Portico  of  Pompey  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  in  this  curia  that  Ceasar  was 
assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March.  3.  C.  Julia, 
the  decree  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  was  finished  and  consecrated 
by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  many  modern  writers 
have  supposed,  but  at  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  Comitium,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C.  Pompili- 
ana,  built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocle- 
tian, was  the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meet- 
ing from  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  was-situated 
alongside  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
•aid  to  have  been  built  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
whence  this  curia  was  called  Pompiliana.  — 
XIII.  Prisons.  There  were  two  public  prisons 
(eareeret)  in  Rome.  The  more  ancient  one, 
called  Career  Mamertinui  (a  name,  however, 
which  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author), 
was  built  by  Ancus  Maicius  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  overhanging  the  Forum.  It  was  en- 
larged by  Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a 
dismal  Subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  him 
Tullianum,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline 
were  pot  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  with  stone- work.  It  is  still  extant, 
and  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel  to  a  small 
church  built  on  the  spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere.  Near  this  prison  were  the  SeaUt  Gemonia 
or  steps,  down  which  the  boctes  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace. The  other  state  prison  was  called  Lau- 
lumia,  and  was  probably  situated  toward  the 
northern  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Curia 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  writers, 
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however,  suppose  Laatumiae  to  be  only  anothen 

name  of  the  Career  Mamertinus XIV.  Castsa 

or  Ba« racks.  I.  Caitra  Praloria,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  city,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Quirina.  and  Viminal,  and  beyond  the  Therms) 
of  Diocletian,  were  built  by  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius in  the  form  of  a  Roman  camp.  Here  the 
praetorian  troops  or  imperial  guards  were  always 
quartered.  2.  Castra  Peregrina,  on  the  Caelius, 
probably  built  by  Septimius  Severus  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  troops,  who  might  serve  as  a  coun- 
terpoise against  the  praetorians XV.  Ao,  de- 
ducts. The  aqueducts  (Aquaiuctui)  supplied 
Rome  with  an  abundance  ol  pure  water  lrom 
the  hills  which  surround  the  Campagna.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and 
to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was  not  till  B.C. 
313  that  the  first  aqueduct  was  constructed,  but 
their  number  was  gradually  increased  till  they 
amounted  to  fourteen  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
that  is,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
1.  Aqua  Appia,  was  begun  by  the  censor  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Ceecus  in  B.C.  313.  Its  sources 
were  near  the  Via  Pranestina,«between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  mile-stones,  and  its  termina- 
tion was  at  the  Salinae  by  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Its  length  was  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  passus,  for  eleveu  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  which  it  was  carried  un- 
der the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  sixty  pas- 
sus, within  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  it  was  on  arches.  No 
traces  of  it  remain.  2.  Anio  Vetut,  commenced 
B.C.  273,  by  tbe  censor  M'.  Curius  Dentatus, 
and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  wa- 
ter was  derived  from  the  River  Anio,  above  Ti- 
bur,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
tbe  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings,  its  ac- 
tual length  was  forty-three  miles,  of  which  length 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (viz.,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  passus)  was  above  the 
ground.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  this 
aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ti- 
voli.  3.  Aqua  Marcia,  which  brought  tbe  coldest 
and  most  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  B.C.  144.  It  commenced  at  the 
side  of  tbe  Via  Valeria,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Rome ;  its  length  was  sixty-one  thousand  sevea 
hundred  and  ten  and  a  half  passus,  of  wbicb 
only  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  above  ground  ;  namely,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  solid  substructions,  and 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  on 
arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply  water  to 
the  summit  of  tbe  Capitoline  Mount.  It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa  in  bis  aedilesbip,  B.C.  33 
(vid.  below,  No.  6),  and  the  volume  of  its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the 
water  of  a  spring  eight  hundred  passus  from  it : 
the  short  aqueduct  which  conveyed  this  water 
was  called  Aqua  Augusta,  but  is  never  enumer- 
ated as  a  distinct  aqueduct.  Several  arches  of 
the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still  standing.  4.  Aqua 
Tepula,  which  was  built  by  the  censors  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinus  in  B.C. 
127,  began  in  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan  or  Tuscu- 
lan  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  tenth 
mile-stone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  afterward 
connected  with, — 6.  Aqua  Julia.     Among  the 
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•yleodid  public  worns  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
his  acdilesbip,  B.C.  33,  was  the  formation  of  a 
new  aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old 
ones.  From  a  source  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  twelfth  mile-stone  of  the  Via  Latina,  be  con- 
structed his  aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  in  which  it  was  merged  as 
far  as  the  reservoir  (piscina)  on  the  Via  Latina, 
seven  miles  from  Rome.  From  the  reservoir 
the  water  was  carried  along  two  distinct  chan- 
nels, on  the  same  substructions  (which  were 
probably  the  original  substructions  of  the  Aqoa 
Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel  be- 
ing called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua' Julia;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again 
was  united  with  the  Aqua  Mania,  over  the 
water-course  of  which  the  other  two  were  car- 
ried. The  monument  erected  at  the  junction 
of  these  three  aqueducts  is  still  to  be  seen  close 
to  the  Porta  S  Lorenzo.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  from  its 
source,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  four  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  passus,  partly  on  massive 
substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6.  Aqua 
Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths.  Its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the  Via 
Collatina,  and  was  conduoted  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M. 
Pincius,  whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the 
Campus  Martins  :  its  length  was  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  passus,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
were  under  ground.  7.  Aqua  AUietina,  some- 
times called  also  Aqua  Augusta,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano), 
which  lay  six  thousand  five  hundred  passus  to 
the  right  of  the  fourteenth  mile-stone,  on  the 
Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regio  Transtiberina  below  the  Janiculas.  Its 
length  was  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  passus,  of  which  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  on  arches;  and 
its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's  Nau- 
machia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Novus  (or  A  qua  Aniena  Nova), 
the  two  most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
both  commenced  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  36,  and 
finished  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  60.  The  Aqua 
Claudia  commenced  near  the  thirty-eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  Its  water  was 
reckoned  the  best  after  the  Marcia.  Its  length 
was  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  bix 
passus  (nearly  forty-six  and  a  half  miles),  of 
which  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  were  on  arches.  The  Anio  Now*  began 
at  the  forty-second  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis. Its  length  was  fifty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  passus  (nearly  fifty-nine  miles), 
and  some  of  its  arches  were  one  hundred  and 
nine  feet  high.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
these  two  aqueducts  were  united,  forming  two 
channels  on  the  same  arches,  the  Claudia  below 
and  the  Anio  Novus  above.  An  interesting 
monument  connected  with  these  aqueducts  is 
the  gate  now  called  Porta  Maggiore,  which  was 
originally  a  magnificent  double  arch,  by  means 
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of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carrietl  over  the  Via 
Labicana  and  the  Via  Prsenestina.  Over  (he 
double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which  record 
the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  bnilder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  tbe  aque- 
duct. By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct 
passes  along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Area* 
Neroniani  pr  Cslimontani,  which  were  added 
by  Nero  to  the  original  structure,  and  which 
terminated  at  the  temple  of  Claudius,  which 
was  also  built  by  Nero  on  the  Ctelius,  where 
the  water  was  probably  conveyed  to  a  castel- 
lum  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  for  a 
branch  of  tbe  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had-'been  at 
some  previous  time  continued  to  the  Cselius. 
10.  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  its  source  near  that 
of  tbe  Julia,  and  which  was  originally  carried 
right  through  the  Circus  Maximus ;  but  tbe 
water  was  bo  bad  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring 
it  into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Tusculan  land.  Hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  tbe 
water  was  brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  it  remain.  II.  Aqua  Troa- 
no,  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sa- 
batinus  (now  Bracciano)  to  supply  the  Jaoienlos 
and  the  Regio  Transtiberina.  13.  Aqua  AUx- 
andrina,  constructed  by  Alexander  Sevenis :  He 
source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tuscnlum,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii  mi 
the  Lake  Regillus.  Its  small  height  shows  tha> 
it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Aqua 
Septimiana,  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  was  per- 
haps only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by 
tbe  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  14. 
Aqua  Algentia  had  its  source  at  Mount  Algidas 
by  the  Via  Tusculana.  Its  builder  is  unknown. 
Three  of  these  aqueducts  still  supply  the  modem 
city  of  Rome  with  water.  (I.)  The  Aequa  Vet* 
gine,  the  ancient  Aqtia  Virgo,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  further  embellish- 
ed by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII.  The 
chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through  the 
beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supplies 
twelve  other  public  fountains  and  the  greatei 
part  of  the  lower  city.  (2.)  The  Aequa  Felice, 
named  after  the  conventual  name  of  lU  re- 
storer, Sixtus  V.  (Fra  Felice),  is  probably  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some  take 
it  for  the  Alcxandrina.  It  supplies  twenty-seven 
public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  (3.)  The  Aequa  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsie- 
tina,  supplies  the  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's.  —  XVI.  Seweks.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was 
formed  to  carry  oir  the  waters  brought  down 
from  the  adjacent  hills  into  the  Velabrnm  and 
valley  of  the  Forum.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber  nearly  opposite  one  extremity  of  the  In- 
sula Tiberina.  This  cloaca  was  formed  by 
three  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner- 
most of  which  is  a  semicircular  vault  about 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  still  extant  in 
its  original  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced. — 
XVII.  Palaces.  1 .  Polatium, or  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, was  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Palatine,  between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the 
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sanctuary  of  Vesta ;  its  front  was  turned  toward 
the  Forum,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  the 
Via  Sacra,  close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
originally  the  house  of  the  orator  Hortensius, 
and  was  enlarged  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the 
imperial  residence.  A  part  of  the  Palatiutn 
was  called  Domut  Tiberiana,  which  was  origin- 
ally a  separate  house  of  Tiberias  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  afterward  united  to  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  turned 
toward  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Pottiea  Par*  Palatii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  Emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
bad  been  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace 
was  rebuilt  a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear 
this  name.  The  Palatium  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  Caligula  ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's 
love  of  pomp  and  splendor.  Nero  built  two 
magnificent  palaces,  which  most  be  distinguish- 
ed From  one  another.  The  first,  called  the  Do- 
mut Traruitoria  Neronit,  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Esqui- 
Kne  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  This  palace 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of 
Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new  pal- 
ace, known  by  the  name  of  Domut  Aurta,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia, 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  the  heights  of 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esqui- 
line gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  but  also  by  other  streets.  The  whole 
building,  however,  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the 
imperial  palace  to  the  Palatine,  converting  the 
other  parts  of  the  Domus  Aurea  into  public  or 
private  buildings.  The  palace  itself  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  adorned 
it  with  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus  added  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Septizonium, 
which  was  probably  intended  as  an  Atrium. 
There  were  considerable  remains  of  this  Sep- 
tizonium down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican. 
Among  the  numerous  private  palaces  at  Rome 
the  following  were  some  of  the  most  important. 
8.  Domut  Cieeronit.  close  to  the  Porticus  Catuli, 
probably  on  the  northeastern  edge  ofthe  Palatine, 
was  built  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and  purchased 
by  Cicero  of  one  of  the  Crassi.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Claudius  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 3.  D.  Pompeii,  the  palace  of  Pompey, 
was  situated  in  the  Carina;  near  the  temple  of 
Tcllus.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  M. 
Antonins.  4.  D.  Cratti,  the  palace  of  L.  Cras- 
sus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  6.  D.  Seauri, 
also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
Lateranorum,  on  the  eastern  confines  ofthe  Cse- 
lins,  was  a  palace  originally  belonging  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  thePlautii  Laterani ;  but 
after  the  execution  of  Plautius  Lateranus  under 
Nero,  it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  given 
by  Septimitu)  Severus  to  his  friend  Lateranus, 
and  was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantine, 
who  adorned  it  with  great  magnifieence.    The 
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modem  palace  of  the  Lateran  occupies  its  site. 
— XVIII.  Hobti.  The  Horti  were  parks  or  gar- 
dens, which  were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman 
nobles  on  the  hills  around  the  city,  and  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  buildings  and  works  of 
art.  1.  Hortt  Luculltam,  on  Mount  Pincius, 
which  bill  was  hence  called  Collis  Hortorum. 
They  were  laid  out  by  Lucullus,  the  conqueror 
of  Mitbradates.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  they 
belonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  was  put 
to  death  through  the  influence  of  Messalina, 
chiefly  'because  she  coveted  the  possession  of 
these  gardens.  From  this  time  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  imperial  house.  2.  11. 
Salluttiani,  laid  out  by  the  historian  Sallust,  on 
his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  .  3.  H.  Catarit, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
foot  ofthe  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterward  constructed  his  great  Nau- 
machia.  4. 11.  Itacenatit,  in  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus,  bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  and 
frequently  used  by  the  imperial  family.  S.  H. 
Agrippina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
which  Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  here 
that  Nero  burned  the  Christians  to  serve  as 
lights  for  his  nocturnal  games,  after  previously 
wrapping  them  up  in  pitch.  6.  H.  Domitia,  also 
on  the  right  bank  ofthe  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian 
built  his  Mausoleum.  7.  H.  Pallantiani,  on  the 
Esquiline,  laid  out  by  Pallas,  tbe  powerful  freed- 
man  of  Claudius.  8.  H.  GeUt,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  laid  out  by  Septimius  Severus. 
— XIX.  Sepulchral  Monuments.  1.  Mausole- 
um Augutti,  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  was  built  by  Augustus  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  surround 
ed  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and  was 
considered  one  of  tbe  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign ;  but  there  are  only  some  in- 
significant  ruins  of  it  still  extant.  3.  Mausoleum 
Hadriani,  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe 
Tiber,  and  was  connected  with  tbe  city  by  the 
Pons  ^Elius ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140.  Here  were  buried 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commodus. 
and  probably  also  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  and 
Caracalla.  This  building,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, still  forms  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome 
(the  castle  of  S.  Angelo).  3.  Mautolcum  Hel- 
ena, a  round  building  on  the  Esquiline,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  erected  by  Constantine  as  tbe 
sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remains,  situated 
in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  Sepulcrum 
Scipionum,  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipioa,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  ofthe  tombs  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Roman  families  during  the  Republican  pe- 
riod lay  on  tbe  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  tbe 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  about  four 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  It  contained  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  inscriptions,  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  tbe  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  6.  Se- 
pulcrum Cacilia  Metelia,  erected  to  tbe  memory 
of  Coccilia  Metelia,  tbe  daughter  of  Metellus  Cre- 
ticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  Maxentii.  Tbis 
imposing  monument  is  still  extant,  and  known 
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•y  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sepukrum 
Cestii,  situated  south  of  the  Aventine,  near  the 
Porta  Osteosis,  being  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  This  monument, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for 
a  certain  C.  Cestius.  7.  Semtlcrum  Septimii 
Sevcri,  on  the  Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus  in  his  life-time,  after  the  model  of  his  Sep- 
tizonium.  (Vid.  above,  XVI.,  No.  1).— XIX. 
Columns.  Columns  {Columna)  were  frequently 
erected  at  Rome  to  commemorate  persons  and 
events.  1.  Columna  Mania,  near  the  end  of  the 
Forum,  toward  the  Capitol,  was  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  consul  C.  Mteriius,  who  conquered 
the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of  Antium,  B.C. 
838.  2.  Col.  Roitrata,  also  in  the  Forum,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  the  consul  C.Duilius,  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  B.C.  260.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was 
given  to  it  from  its  being  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships.  The  inscription 
upon  this  column,  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is 
still  preserved.  3.  Col.  Trajani,  in  the  Forum, 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  were 
deposited.  This  column  is  still  extant,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  is,  including  the  pedestal,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  high.  The  top  was 
originally  crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror ;  it  is  now  surmounted  by  that  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is  folded 
round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  emperor's 
wars  against  Decebalus  and  the  Dacians,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for 
archaeological  inquiries.  4.  Col.  Antonini  Pii, 
erected  in  honor  of  Antoninus  Pins  after  his 
death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite  on 
a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  this  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier 
period  not  far  from  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on 
Monte  Citorio,  in  the  garden  of  the.Casa  delta 
Missione.  At  present  the  basis  only  is  extant, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican. 
5.  Col.  M.  Aurelii  Antonini,  generally  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aureliua,  also  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius, and  still  extant.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  and  contains  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  wars  of  M.  Aurelius  against  the 
Marcomanni.  — XX.  Obelisks.  The  Obelisks 
(Obtlitci)  at  Rome  were  mostly  works  of  Egypt- 
ian art,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Augustus 
caused  two  obelisks  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and  another 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was  re- 
stored in  1689,  and  is  called  at  present  the  Fla- 
minian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  seventy-eight  feet.  The  obelisk  in  the 
Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a 
sun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the  Monte 
Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  seventy-one  feet.  An- 
other obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
ligula. It  stands  at  present  in  front  of  St.  Pe 
ter's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1586,  and  its  whole 
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height  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet, 
ana  without  the  base  and  modern  ornaments  at 
top  about  eighty-three  feet.  But  the  largest 
obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which  was  originally 
transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandres  by 
Constantine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  bis  soa 
Constantius,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Msx- 
imus.  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  church,  where  it  was 
placed  in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  ooe 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  without  the 
base  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  There 
are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical importance. — G.  Roads  leading  out  or 
Rome.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1. 
Via  Latina,  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  Via 
Appia,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by 
Appius  Claudius  when  censor,  and  was  event- 
ually carried  to  Brundisium.  Vid.  Appia  Via. 
3.  Via  Otticniii,  originally  passed  through  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  4.  Via  Portuennt,  issued  from  the  same 
gate  as  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Portus,  the  new  harbor 
founded  by  Claudius,  near  Ostia.  5.  Via.  Labi- 
cana,  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and.  pass- 
ing Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at  the 
station  ad  Bivium,  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  6. 
Via  Prancstina,  originally  the  Via  Gabina,  issued 
at  first  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  Porta  Prtenestina.  Passing 
through  Gabii  and  Preeneste,  it  joined  the  Via 
Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via  Tiburtina, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  o> 
from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Th- 
bur,  from  which  it  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 
8.  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficulnentu,  ran 
from  the  Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the 
Porta  Nomentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomen- 
tum,  and  a  little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria 
at  Eretrum.  9.  Via  Salaria,  ran  from  the  Porta 
Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Salaria, 
past  Fidente  to  Reate  and  Asculam  Picenum. 
At  Castrum  Truentinum  it  reached  the  coast, 
which  it  followed  until  it  joined  tbe  Via  Fla- 
minia  at  Ancona.  10.  Via  Flaminia,  tbe  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of 
C.  Flaminius,  issued  from  tbe  Porta  Flaminia, 
and  proceeded  past  Ocriculum,  Narnia,  and  Pi-  - 
saurum  to  Ariminum,  from  which  town  it  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Via  ^Emilia  to 
Placentia  and  Aquileia.  11.  Via  Aurelia,  tbe 
Great  Coast  Road,  issued  originally  from  the 
Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached  the  coast  at 
Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the  I<ower 
Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa,  as  far 
as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

Romulea,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  it 
Samnium,  on  tbe  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

RdMULDs^the  founder  of  the  city  of  Room, 
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most  not  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  The 
stories  about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  Roman  people  re- 
specting their  origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only 
a  lengthened  form  of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  peo- 

{>le  represented  as  an  individual.  The  common 
egend  about  Romulus  ran  as  follows :  At  Alba 
Longa  there  reigned  a  succession  of  kings,  de- 
scended from  lulus,  the  son  of  JEneas.  One 
of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two  sons,  Numi- 
tor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
younger,  deprived  Numitor  of  the  kingdom,  but 
allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the 
heirs  of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to 
his  usurpation,  he  caused  his  only  son  to  be 
murdered,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or 
Rhea  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia 
was  violated  by  Mars,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  birth  to  twins.  Amulius  doomed  the 
guilty  Vestal  and  ber  babes  to  be  drowned  in 
the  rivar.  In  the  Anio  Silvia  exchanged  her 
earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream  carried 
the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying  into 
the  Tiber,  which  bad  overflowed  its  banks  far 
and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild 
fig-tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for 
many  ages  after.  A  she-wolf,  which  had  come 
to  drink  of  the  stream,  carried  them  into  her 
den  hard  by,  and  suckled  them,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  shep- 
herd, who  took  the  children  to  bis  own  house, 
and  gave  them  to  the  care  of  bis  wife,  Acca 
Larentia.  They  were  called  Romulus  and  Rk- 
jcs,  and  were  brought  up  with  the  other  shep- 
herds on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  tbey  grew  up, 
they  became  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their 
person  and  the  bravery  of  their  deeds,  and 
fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  these  shep- 
herds and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  neighboring  hill  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  on"  to 
Numitor.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parentage  both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
now  slew  Amulius,  and  placed  their  grand- 
father Numitor  on  the  throne.  Romulus  and 
Remus  loved  their  old  abode,  and  therefore  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  where  the 
city  should  be  built,  and  after  whose  name  it 
should  be  called.  Romulus  wished  to  build  it 
on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  decided 
by  augury ;  and  each  took  his  station  on  the  top 
of  bis  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away,  and 
as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  six  vul- 
tures ;  but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were 
brought  to  Romulus,  twelve  vultures  flew  by 
him.  Each  claimed  the  augury  in  his  own 
favor ;  but  the  shepherds  decided  for  Romulus, 
and  Remus  was  obliged  to  yield.  Romulus  now 
proceeded  to  mark  out  the  pomarium  of  his  city 
\vii.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  ».  v.),  and  to  raise  the  wall. 
Remus,  who  still  resented  the  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  leaped  over  the  wall  in  scorn,  where- 
■pon  be  was  slain  by  bis  brother     As  soon  as 
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the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his  people  toe 
few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill, 'an  asylum  or  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might 
take  refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with 
men,  but  they  wanted  women."  Romulus,  there- 
fore, tried  to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  in  order  to  obtain  connubium,  or  the 
right  of  legal  marriage  with  their  citizens ;  but 
his  offers  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  could  not  gain  by  entreaty.  In  the  fourth 
month  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  pro- 
claimed that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited  his  neigh- 
bors, the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  festival. 
Suspecting  no  treachery,  tbey  came  in  num- 
bers, with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests  and 
carried  off  the  virgins.  The  parents  of  the  vir- 
gins returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance. 
The  inhabitants  of  three  of  the  Latin  towns, 
Caenina,  Antemnse,  and  Crustumerium,  took  up 
arms,  one  after  the  other,  and  were  successive- 
ly defeated  by  the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with 
his  own  band  Acron,  king  of  Cenina,  and  ded- 
icated his  arms  and  armor,  as  spolia  opima,  to 
Jupiter.  At  last  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius, 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  against  Rome. 
The  fortress  of  the  Satornian,  afterward  called 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  surrendered  to  the  Sa- 
bines by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  commander  of  the  fortress.  Vii.  Tak- 
piii.  On  the  next  day  the  Romans  endeavored 
to  recover  the  bill,  and  a  long  and  desperate 
battle  was  fought  in  the  valley  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  the  Capitoline.  At  length,  when  both 
parties  were  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  them,  and 
prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two  peo- 
ple not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  continued  to 
dwell  on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romu- 
lus ;  tbe  Sabines  built  a  new  town  on  the  Cap- 
itoline and  Quirinal  Hills,  where  tbey  lived  un- 
der their  king  Titus  Tatius.  Tbe  two  kings 
and  their  senates  met  for  deliberation  in  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills, 
which  was  hence  called  comitium,  or'  the  place 
of  meeting.  But  this  union  did  not  last  long. 
Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavin- 
ium  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  be  had  re 
fused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  bis  kinsmen.  Henceforward 
Romulus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and 
Sabines.  After  reigning  thirty-seven  years,  he 
was  at  length  taken  away  from  the  world.  One 
day,  as  he  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  near  tbe  Goat's  Pool,  the  sun 
was  suddenly  eclipsed,  darkness  overspread  the 
earth,  and  a  dreadful  storm  dispersed  the  peo- 
ple. When  daylight  had  returned  Romulus  had 
disappeared,  for  his  father  Mars  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  (Quirinu*  Mar- 
tit  equit  Achtrcmta  fvgit.  Hor.,  Cam.,  iii.,  3). 
Shortly  afterward  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beauty  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him 
tell  the  Romans  to  worship  trim  as  their  guard-  - 
ian  god  under  the  name  of  Quirtuus.  Such  was 
the  glorified  end  of  Romulus  in  the  genuine  1* 
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But  as  it  staggered  the  faith  of  a  later 
age,  a  tale  was  invented  to  account  for  his  mys- 
terious disappearance.  It  was  related  that  the 
senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  their  king,  murdered  him  during  the  gloom 
of  a  tempest,  cut  np  his  body,  and  carried  home 
the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes.  As  Rom- 
ulus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Rome,  its 
most  ancient  political  institutions  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people  were  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Raranea,  Ti- 
tles, and  Loceres.  The  Ramnes  were  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romulus,  the 
Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  and 
the  Lueeres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief, 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against 
'  the  Sabines.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  curia;, 
which  received  their  names  from  the  thirty  Sa- 
bine women  who  had  brought  about  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  their  own  people. 
Farther,  each  curia  contained  ten  gentes,  and 
each  gens  one  hundred  men.  Thus  the  people, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  were  divided  orig- 
inally into  three  tribes,  thirty  curia,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  which  mustered  three  thou- 
sand men,  who  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called 
a  legion.  Besides  those  there  were  three  bund- 
red  horsemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same  body  as 
the  Equites  of  a  later  time.  To  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  the  people,  Romulus  .is  said 
to  have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in 
the  state,  who  were  called  Patres  or  Senatores. 
The  council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatus, 
originally  consisted  of  one  hundred  members ; 
but  this  number  was  increased  to  two  hundred 
when  the  Sabines  were  incorporated  in  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  senate,  there  was  another  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  the  members  of  the  gentes, 
which  bore  the  name  of  comitia  curiata,  because 
they  voted  in  it  according  to  their  division  into 
curie. 

Romulus  Auoustulvs.     Vid.  Auoustvlus. 

Romulus  Silvius.     Vid.  Silviui. 

Roscianux  (now  Rossano),  a  fortress  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  between  Thurii  and 
Paternum. 

Roscillus.     Vid.  iEous. 

Roscius.  1.  L.,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent 
to  Fidene  in  B.C.  438.  He  and  his  three  col- 
leagues were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
nae,  at  the  instigation  of  Lar  Tolumnius,  king 
of  the  Veientes.  The  statues  of  all  four  were 
erected  in  the  Rostra  at  Roma — 3.  Sex.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria.  The  father  of  this 
Roscius  had  been  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  two  of  hi*  relations  and  fellow- townsmen,  T. 
Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius  Capito,  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbor.  These 
two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chrysogonus, 
the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Sulla,  to  divide  the 
property  of  the  murdered  man  between  them. 
But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  rob- 
bers accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of 
bis  father,  and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
.fact.  Roscius  was  defended  by  Cicero  (B.C. 
80)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  and  was 
acquitted.  Cicero's  speech  was  greatly  admired 
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at  the  time,  and  though  at  a  later  period  he  found 
fault  with  it  himself,  as  bearing  marks  of  youth- 
ful exaggeration,  it  displays  abundant  evidence 
of  bis  great  oratorical  powers. — 3.  Q.,  the  most 
celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome,  was  a  native 
of  Solonium,  a  small  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers  procured 
him  the  favor  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  who 
presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symbol  of 
equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.  Ros- 
cius was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have 
reached  such  perfection  in  his  own  profession, 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  every  one 
who  became 'particularly  'distinguished  in  his 
own  art  by  the  name  of  Roscius.  In  his  youn 
ger  years  Cicero  received  instruction  from  Ros- 
cius ;  and  at  a  later  time  lie  and  Roscius  often 
used  to  try  which  of  them  could  express  a 
thought  with  the  greatest  effect,  the  o/ator  by 
his  eloquence,  or  the  actor  by  his  gestures. 
These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  opin- 
ion of  his  art,  that  be  wrote  a  work  in -which  he 
compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like  his  cel- 
ebrated contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  -£sopus, 
Roscius  realized  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  One  of  Cicero's 
extant  orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Rotcio  Const' 
do.  It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso, 
probably  in  68,  and  relates  to  a  claim  for  fifty 
thousand  sesterces,  which  one  C.  Fannius  Cbc- 
rea  brought  against  Roscius- — 4.Fabatos.  Yii. 
Fabatub. — 5.  Otho.     Vid.  Otho. 

Rotomacus.     Vid.  Ratomaous. 

Roxawa  ('Pufdyjj),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on 
his  capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana,  named 
"  the  rock,"  B.C.  337.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  (323)  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  ^Egus),  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty  with 
Arrbidseus,  under  the  regency  of  Perdiccas. 
Before  the  birth  of  the  boy  she  had  drawn  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon  by  a  friendly  letter, 
and  there  caused  her  to  be  murdered.  Roxaoa 
afterward  crossed  over  to  Europe  with  her  son, 
and  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Olvm- 
pias.  She  shared  the  fortunes  of  Olympias,  and 
threw  herself  into  Pydna  along  with  the  latter, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  Cassander.  Id 
316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander,  Olympias 
was  put  to  death,  and  Roxana  and  her  son  were 
placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis.  Here 
they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of  Giau- 
cias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  the  gen- 
eral peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  with  orders  from  Cassander. 

Roxolani.     Vid.  Rhoxolani. 

[Rubeas  Promontoridm,  a  promontory  of 
Sarmatia  Europsa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Ruhon.  Mannert  regards  it  as  the  north 
point  of  Curland.] 

[Rudkllius  Plautds.  C,  son  of  Rubcluus 
and  of  Julia,  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  involved  in  the  accusations  which 
JuniaSilana  brought  against  Agrippina  A.  1).  55: 
he  was  ordered  by  Neroio  withdraw  from  Rome 
to  his  estates  in  Asia,  where  he  employed  him- 
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•erf  in  the  study  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  bat  in 
A.D.62,  Nero's  fears  having  been  again  excited 
against  Rubelliua,  the  latter  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  emperor.] 

Robi  (Rubustinas:  now  Ruvo),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundis- 
ium. 

RobIoo,  b  small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  north  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  Proper. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Cesar's 
passage  across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by 
which  act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
A  papal  decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the 
modern  Luta  to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  but  the 
PuateUo,  a  little  further  north,  has  better  claims 
to  this  honor. 

Rob**  Saxa,  called  Rubra;  Breves  (sc.  Pe- 
ine) by  Martial,  a  small  place  in  Etruria  only  a 
few  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  River  Cremera, 
and  on  the  ViaFlaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  loo  great  battle  was  fought  in  which  Max- 
entius  was  defeated  by  Constantine,  A.D.  318. 

[Rubbcnus  la??**  a  later  Roman  tragic  writ- 
er, whose  Atreut  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vii., 
78).] 

Rubresvs  Lacds.     Vid.  Narbo. 

Rubhicatos.  1.  Or  Ubds  (now  Seibous),  a 
considerable  river  of  Numidia  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, rising  in  the  mountains  southeast  of  Cirta 
(now  Cmutantineh),  flowing  northeast,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Hippio  Regi- 
us (now  Bonah). — 2.  (Now  liobregat),  a  small 
.river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  flowing  into 
the  sea  west  of  Barcino. 

[Rdbbios.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  along  with 
C.  Gracchus,  proposed  the  law  for  founding  the 
colony  at  Carthage,  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect— 2.  Q.  Rubrics  Vabbo,  who  was  declared 
a  |iublic  enemy  along  with  Marius  in  B.C.  88, 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  energetic  and  pas- 
sionate accuser.— 3.  One  of  the  companions  of 
Verres  in  his  iniquities. — 4.  L.,  a  senator,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cesar  at  the  capture  of  Cor- 
finium  B.C.  49,  and  was  dismissed  by  him  un- 
injured.] 

Rubbuic  Mare.     Vid.  Erythradm  Mark. 

Rudias  (Rudinus :  now  Rotigliano  or  Kuge), 
a  town  of  the  Pucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Venusia,  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  and  afterward  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Rudiae  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Ennios. 

Rdrsiom,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Civitas  Vellavorum,  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Velay),  probably 
the  modern  St.  Paulien  or  Paulhan,  on  tbe  front- 
iers of  Auvergne. 

Rufinus.  1.  P.  Cobnkucs  Rufinus,  was  con- 
sul B.C.  290  with  M'.  Ourius  Dentatus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleague,  brought  the  Sam- 
nite  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  consequence.  He  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond lime  in  277,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  and  tbe  Greeks  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  chief  event  of  his  second  consulship  was 
the  capture  of  the  important  town  of  Croton. 
In  275  Rufinus  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  tbe  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^Emilius  Pa- 
pas, on  account  of  his  possessing  ten  pounds  of 
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silver  plate.  Tbe  dictator  Sulla  was  descend- 
ed from  this  Rofinus.  His  grandson  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Sulla. — 2.  LicMius  RuFiirus,  a  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Alexander  Severus.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  seventeen  excerpts  from  twelve  books  - 
of  ReguUz  by  Rutin  us. — 3.  The  chief  minister 
of  state  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an 
able,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  treacherous  and 
dangerous  man.  He  instigated  Theodosius  to 
those  cruel  measures  which  brought  ruin  upon 
Antioch,  A.D.  390.  After  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius in  395,  Rufinus  exercised  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but  towaid 
tbe  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who  in- 
duced Gainas,  tbe  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  tbe  plot.  Rubious  was,  in  consequence, 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas. — i.  Surnamed 
Txrannius,  orTcRRANius,  or  Toranus,  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  boiu 
about  A.D.  345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  aft- 
erward resided  many  years  at  a  monastery  in 
Palestine,  where  he  became  very  intimate  with 
St.  Jerome.  The  two  friends  afterward  quar- 
reled, and  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  on  account  of  his  support- 
ing tbe  tenets  of  Origen.  After  remaining  in 
the  East  for  about  twenty-six  years,  Runnus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  be  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  tbe  books  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
cipal, together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adul- 
terations Librorum  Origeni*.  In  tbe  preface  to 
the  De  Principiit,  he  quoted  «  panegyric,  which 
Jerome  had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced 
upon  Origen.  This  led  to  a  bitter  correspond- 
ence between  tbe  two  former  friends,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Apologia  of  the  one  adver- 
tut  HieroTiymum,  and  the  Apologia  of  the  other 
advertut  Rufinum.  Rufinus  died  in  Sicily  in 
410,  to  whioh  island  he  had  fled  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Alaric.  Several  of  bis  works  are 
extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  tbem. 
— 5.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  twenty-two 
lines,  PaiiphacM  Fabula  ex  omnibus  Mttrit  Hora- 
tianis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  em- 
ployed by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  be  may  be  the  same  person  with  the  fol- 
lowing.— 6.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose 
treatise  De  Metris  Comicu,  or,  rather,  extracts 
from  it,  is  contained  in  the  Qrammatica  Latina 
Auetoret  Antiqui  of  Putscbius,  Hannov.,  1605. 
— 7.  Tbe  author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  tho 
Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is  uncertain ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Byzantine. 
His  verses  are  of  the  same  light,  amatory  char- 
acter as  those  of  Agathias,  Paulus,  Macedonius, 
and  others. 

RurSiB,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Rufrium,  a  town  of  tbe  Hirpini  in  Samnlum. 

Rofcs,  Cuktiub.     Vid.  Ccrtius.  j 

Rufus  Ephebius,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117),  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant. 

Rufus,  L.  Cecimos,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  bv 
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the  same  mother,  bat  not  by  the  same  father. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  63,  when  he 
rendered  warm  support  to  Cicero,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus.  In 
his  pnetorship,  67,  he  joined  most  of  the  other 
'magistrates  in  proposing  the  recall  of  Cicero 
from  banishment. 

Roros,  M.  Cxtlvi,  a  young  Roman  noble, 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his 
vices,  he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero, 
who  defended  him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still 
extant.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
him  by  Sempronius  Atratinus,  at  the  instigation 
of  Clodia  Quadrantaria,  whom  he  had  lately  de- 
serted. Clodia  charged  him  with  having  bor- 
rowed money  from  her  in  order  to  murder  Dion, 
the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  to  Rome ;  and  with  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her.  In  52  Caelius  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  in  60  aedile.  During  the  years 
51  and  60  he  carried  on  an  active  'correspond- 
ence with  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  and 
many  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Cicero 
at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's  side,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  praetor- 
ship  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar's  ab- 
sence from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the 
abolition  of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted 
by  the  other  magistrates  and  deprived  of  his 
office,  whereupon  he  went  into  the  south  of 
Italy  to  join  Milo,  whom  he  had  secretly  sent 
for  from  Massilia.  Milo  Was  killed  near  Thurii 
*>efore  Caelius  could  join  him  (vid.  Milo),  and 
Caelius  himself  was  put  to  death  shortly  after- 
Tard  at  Thurii.     . 

Rows,  Sextos.     Vid.  Sextos  Rijfus. 

Rooii,  an  important  people  in  Germany,  orig- 
''nally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between 
the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After 
disappearing  a  long  time  from  history,  they  are 
found  at  a  later  time  in  Attila's  army ;  and  after 
Attila's  death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  the  name  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  Rugiland.  They  have 
left  traces  of  their  name  in  the  country  which 
they  originally  inhabited  in  the  modern  R&gen, 
Rtogeniealde,  Rtga,  Regenteatde. 

Rcllcs,  P.  SeryilIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero 
attacked  in  three  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  the  most  extensive  agra- 
rian law  that  had  ever  been  brought  forward  ; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  such  a  sweep- 
ing measure,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Rullus  him- 
self 

RopilIos,  P.,  consul  B.C.  132,  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents 
of  Tiberias  Gracchus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  his  consulship  he  was  sent 
into  Sicily  against  the  slaves,  and  brought  the 
servile  war  to  a  close.  He  remained  in  the  isl- 
and as  proconsul  in  the  following  year ;  and, 
with  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  senate, 
he  made  various  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  piovince,  which  were  known  by  the  name 
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of  Leges  Rapilise.  Rupiliua  was  condemned  it 
the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  133,  on  aoconnt 
of  his  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  waa 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanustbe  youn- 
ger, who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but 
who  failed  in  gaining  the  same  honor  for  his 
brother  Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  ha 
brother's  failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  hate 
died  in  consequence. 

[Rcpilius  Rex,  P.,  of  Praeneste,  having  been 
driven  from  bis  native  city,  is  said  to  hare 
served  in  Africa  under  Atius  Varus,  and  later, 
when  praetor,  A.U.C.  711,  being  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  to  have  fled  to  the  camp  of  Brutus: 
here  his  arrogance  made  Horace  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  him,  and  the  poet  subsequently  took  his 
revenge  in  a  bitter  satire  on  Rupilius.] 

Rosciko,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Gallia  Naroonensis,  «t 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  River  Rnscino 
(now  Tel),  and  on  the  road  from  Spain  to  Narto. 
A  tower  of  the  ancient  town  is  still  extant  neai 
Perpignan,  called  la  Tour  it  Roxuillm. 

Rusell^  (Rusellanus  :  ruins  near  Crawls), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etroria,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  east  of  the  Lake  Prelios 
and  on  the  Via  Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  294,  when  two  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  as  many  man 
made  prisoners.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  and  continued  in  existence  till  1188, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Grosseto. 
The  walls  of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy.  Tbey  are  formed 
of  enormous  masses  of  travertine,  piled  op  with- 
out regard  to  form,  with  small  stones  inserted 
in  the  interstices.  The  masses  vary  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight 
in  height.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  forms 
an  irregular  quadrangle,  between  ten  thousand 
and  eleven  thousand  feet,  or  about  two  miles  in 
circuit. 

Rusicada  (southeast  of  the  modern  Sdmi, 
rains),  a  sea-port  and  Roman  colony  in  Numid- 
ia,  used  especially  as  the  port  of  Cirta. 

Ruspikuh,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Bya- 
cium),  two  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptis 
Parva  and  Hadrumetum. 

Rdssadir  (now  Rai-ud-Dir,  or  Capo  <fi  Tm 
Forcat :  Rut  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Rts  in  Ara- 
bic, alike  mean  cape),  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Metagonitae.  Southeast  of  it  was  a  cir/ 
of  the  same  name  (now  probably  Melillak). 

RustIcus,  Fabios,  a  Roman  historian,  and  l 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

RostIcds,  L.  JOnIus  Arole&os,  more  usuBy 
called  A  rule  nus  Rusticns.  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticas.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Petw 
Tbrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic 
,  philosophy.  He  was  pat  to  death  by  Domitisa, 
because  he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Ttra- 
sea. 

RusucortRtm  (now  Coleah,  opposite  Algitr),  I 
considerable  sea-port  in  the  eastern  part  ofJftJ- 
Tetania  Cesa-iensis,  constituted  a  Roman  col- 
ony under  Claudius. 

Ruteni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  00  tM 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  r" 
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Rr-ergue.  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterward  Ci  vitas  Rutenorum  (now  Rodez).  The 
eoantry  of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines, 
and  produced  excellent  flax. 

[Rotima,  the  mother  of  C.  Cotta,  the  orator, 
accompanied  her  son  into  exile  in  B.C.  91,  and 
remained  with  him  abroad  till  his  return  some 
years  afterward.] 

Rutilius  Lupus.     Vid.  Lupus. 

Rutilius  Nomatianub,  Claudius,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  resided  at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where 
he  attained  the  dignity  of  prafectus  urbi  about 
A.D.  413  or  414.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  has  described  his  return  to 
Gaul  in  an  elegiac  poem,  which  bears  tbe  title 
of  Itinerarium,  or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the 
•ret  book,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  lines,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  second, 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior  both  in 
poetical  coloring  and  purity  of  language  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  age ;  and  tbe  passage 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilius 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  tbe  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

Rutilius  Rupus,  P.,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio 
in  the  Numantine  war,  praetor  B.C.  Ill,  consul 
105,  and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scoe- 
vola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this 
capacity,  he  displayed  so  much  honesty  and 
firmness  in  repressing  th»  extortions  of  the  pub- 
licani,  that  be  became  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  body.  Accordingly,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  impeached  of  malversa- 
tion {de  repetundis),  found  guilty,  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  banishment,  92.  He  retired 
first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  having  re- 
fused to  return  to  Rome,  although  recalled  by 
Sulla.  Besides  his  orations,  Rutilius  wrote  an 
autobiography,  and  a  History  of  Rome  in  Greek, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Numantine 
war,  but  we  know  not  what  period  it  embraced. 

Rutilus,  C.  MarcIus,  was  consul  B.C.  357, 
when  he  took  tbe  town  of  Privernum.  In  856 
be  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  bad  attained  this  dignity.  In 
his  dictatorship  be  defeated  tbe  Etruscans  with 
great  slaughter.  In  352  he  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time ;  and  in  351  he  was  the  first  plebeian 
censor.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in 
344,  for  the  fourth  time  in  342.  The  son  of  this 
Rutilus  took  the  surname  of  Censorinus,  which 
in  the  next  generation  entirely  supplanted  that 
of  Rutilus,  and  became  the  name  of  the  family. 
Vid.  Censorinus. 

Rctuba  (now  Roys),  a  river  on  the  coast  of 
Iigoria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium 
Intemelium. 

Rutuli,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabit- 
ing a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of 
Latinm,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber.  Their 
chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Turnus.  They  were  subdued  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  the  Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

RirtivM  or  RGtupLs  (now  Richborough),  a 
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port-town  of  theCar.tii  in  the  southeast  of  Brit, 
ain,  from  which  persons  frequently  passed  ovei 
to  tbe  harbor  of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excel- 
lent oysters  were  obtained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  place  (Rutupino  tditafundo  ottrea,  Juv., 
iv.,  141).  There  are  still  several  Roman  re- 
mains at  Richborough. 

S. 

Saba  (2a£a).  1.  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Sheba), 
the  capital  of  the  Sabai  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on 
a  high  woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
an  Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
'•  Queen  of  Sheba,"  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is 
doubtful.  —  2.  There  was  another  city  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  where 
a  place  Sabea  is  still  found,  about  in  the  centre 
of  El-Yemen. — 3.  A  sea-port  town  of  .(Ethiopia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Ptolemais  Theron.  A 
town  called  Zabar  and  ta66ara  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus  Adulitanus ; 
and  about  in  the  same  position  Strabo  mentions 
a  town  Saba  (Zd&u)  as  distinct  from  Saba. 
The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really  dif- 
ferent) are  sought  by  geographers  at  Nowarat, 
or  Port  Mornington,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  Nubia,  and  Massawah  on  Foul  Bay,  on 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Abyssinia. 

Sabacon  (2a6aKuv),  a  king  of  .(Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king 
Anysis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the 
marshes.  The  ^Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  for  fifty  years,  but  at  length  quit- 
ted tbe  country  in  consequence  of  'a  dream, 
whereupon  Anysis  regained  his  kingdom.  This 
is  the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
tbe  priests  (ii.,  137-140);  but  it  appears  from 
Manetho  that  there  were  three  ./Ethiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabacon,  Se- 
bichus,  and  Taraeus,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who  form 
the  .twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The 
account  of  Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  Herodotus.  It  appears  that  this  .(Ethiopian 
dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in  the  latter  half 
of  tbe  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  records. 
The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.C.  722  (2 
Kings,  xvii.,  4),  was  probably  the  same  as  Sebi- 
chus ;  and  the  Tirhakah,  king  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib  in  711  (Is.,  xxxvii.,9),  is  the  same 
as  Taraeus. 

Sab.ii  or  SXbm  (labatoi,  XdSai :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shebaiim),  one  of  the  chief  people 
of  Arabia,  dwelt  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  the  north  and  centre  of  the  province 
of  El-  Yemen.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy  places  them ; 
but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them  a  wider 
extent,  quite  to  the  south  of  El-Yemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and 
.(Ethiopia  all  but  joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el- Mandeb ;  and  hence,  probably,  tbe  con- 
fusion often  made  between  the  Sheba  and  Seb* 
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•f  Scripture,  or  between  the  SkebaHm  of  Arabia 
and  the  Sebaiim  of  ^Ethiopia.  Another  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is  furnished  by 
the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of  Sabeans  as 
far  north,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta  (Job,  I., 
15).  The  Sabeans  of  El- Yemen  were  celebrated 
for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their  country 
produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and  per- 
fumes of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  mon- 
archy was  not  hereditary,  but  descended  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  succession  arranged 
among  the  chief  families  of  the  country. 

Sabate,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  northwestern  corner 
of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  it  Lacus  Sa- 
•ATimrs  (now  Lago  di  Bracciano). 

[Sabatia  Vada  or  Sabatiom  Vadom.  Vii. 
Savo.] 

SabatIni,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  River  Sabatus  (now  Sab- 
balo),  a  tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into 
the  Vulturnus. 

[Sabatsa  or  Soatba,  a  town  of  Lycaonia, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce 
as  to' be  an  article  of  sale.  On  the  neighboring 
downs  were  numerous  wild  asses.] 

Sabazios  (Saoafto; ),«  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  tiajes  he  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  sometimes 
called  Dionysus  Sabazius.  For  the  same  reason, 
Sabazius  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyssa ;  though  others, 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Cabirus,  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
or  Cronos  (Saturn),  tie  was  torn  by  the  Titans 
into  seven  pieces.  The  connection  of  Sabazius 
with  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  identified,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Sabazius,  both  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  having  been 
brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea.  His  worship 
and  festivals  (Sabazia)  were  also  introduced 
into  Greece ;  but,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  was  not  thought  reputable  to  take 
part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at  night 
by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Serpents, 
which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
'part  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  processions :  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns,  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  that  yoked 
oxen  to  the  plough  for  agriculture. 

[Sabbata.     Vii.  Savo] 

Sabelli.     Vii.  Sabini. 

Sabellius,  an  heresiarch  of  the  third  century, 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  any  thing  is 
known.  He  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  to  the. 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  be  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying 
with  each  other  th«>  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  "  so  that  in  one  kypottatit  there  are  three 
designation*"  (uf  elvat  iv  (da  xnroaraati  rpeXe  bvo- 
uaalac). 

Sabjha,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
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was  the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  daags, 
ter  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mtr- 
ciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabma  was  Bu- 
ried to  Hadrian  about  A.D.  100  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Ptotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  The 
marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sabim* 
length  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  there  wm  i 
report  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by  ha 
husband.  She  was  certainly  alive  ia  136,  and 
probably  did  not  die  till  138,  a  few  months  be- 
fore Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled  among  the  gods 
after  her  decease. 

Sabina,  Poppjba,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beas- 
ty,  but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of 
T.  Ollius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  mater- 
nal grandfather  Poppeus  Sabinns,  who  bad  bees 
consul  in  A.D.  9.  She  was  first  married  to 
Rufius  Crispinus,  and  afterward  to  Otho,  who 
was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  Nero.  The 
latter  soon  became  enamored  of  her ;  and,  ia 
order  to  get  Otho  out  of  the  way,  Nero  sent  him 
to  govern  the  province  of  Lusitania  (58).  Pop. 
ptea  now  became  the  acknowledged  mistretaof 
Nero,  over  whom  she  exercised  absolute  sway 
Anxious  to  become  the  wife  of  tbe  emperor, 
she  persuaded  Nero  first  to  murder  his  mother 
Agrippina  (69),  who  was  opposed  to  such  a  dis- 
graceful union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virtu- 
ous wife  Octavia  (62).  Immediately  after  the 
divorce  of  Octavia,  Popptea  became  tbe  wife  of 
Nero.  In  the  following  year  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  at  Antium,  but  the  infant  died  at  tbe 
age  of  four  months.  In  65  Poppea  was  preg- 
nant again,  but  was  hilled  by  a  kick  from  her 
brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She  wm 
enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificeat 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppea 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  beamy  of 
her  person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her 
mules  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  fire  hood- 
red  asses  were  daily  milked  to  supply  her  with 
a  bath. 

Sabini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful of  tbe  nations  of  Central  Italy.  The  an- 
cients usually  derived  their  name  fromSabuMS, 
a  son  of  the  native  god  Sancus.  The  different 
tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  widely  spread 
over  tbe  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians,  and  thou 
other  nations  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the 
Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Sabines  an 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiternnm,  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
whence  they  spread  as  far  south  as  tbe  con- 
fines of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  called  by 
tbe  names  of  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and  Samnites  re- 
spectively. The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Nar,  tbe  Asio,and  theTl 
ber,  between  Latium,  Etruria,  Umbria,andPi 
cenum.  This  district  was  mountainous,  m 
better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  corn.  Tm 
chief  towns  were  Amiternum,  Reate,  N0™*; 
CutilisB,  Cures,  Eretum,  and  Nomentum.  Iw 
Sabelli  were  the  smaller  tribes  who  mssm 
from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong  tbe***: 
tini,  Marsi,  Marruoini,  Peligni,  Frenlaai,  m 
Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  ©oauMnttkiv" 
whom  the  name  of  Sabelhaos  is  usually  1* 
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•ta'eted,  the  Pieentes  in  Picenum,  the  Picenti- 
ni,  who  were  transplanted  from  the  latter  coun- 
try to  Campania,  and  the  Lucant,  were  also  of 
Sabine  origin.  The  Samihtbs,  who  were  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sabine  communi- 
ties, are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vid. 
Sxumvu.  There  were  certain  national  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  the  whole  Sabine 
nee.  They  were  a  people  of  simple  and  vir- 
toous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
•.nent  mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  migratory  race,  and 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In 
times  of  great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed 
a  Ver  Sacrum,  or  Sacred  Spring;  and  all  the 
children  born  in  that  spring  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  god,  and  were  compelled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  to  leave  their  native  coun- 
try and  seek  a  new  home  in  foreign  lands.  The 
form  of  government  among  the  Sabines  was  re- 
publican, but  in  war  they  chose  a  sovereign 
ruler  (Bmbratur),  whom  the  Romans  sometimes 
call  dictator  and  sometimes  king.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campa- 
nia, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization or  mental  culture ;  but  they  were  al- 
ways distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest  brave- 
ry. Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  most  stri- 
king example.  After  the  decline  of  the  Etrus- 
can power,  the  Samnites  were  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  people  in  Italy ;  and  if  they  had  re- 
mained united,  they  might  have  conquered  the 
whole  peninsula.  The  Sabines  formed  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  the  Roman  people  was 
composed.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portion 
of  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  became  incorporated  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  two  nations  were  united  into  one 
under  the  general  name  of  Quirites.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,  were 
finally  subdued  by  M'.Curius  Dentatns,  B.C. 
390,  and  received  tbe  Roman  franchise,  tine 
nffragio.  The  SabeUian  tribes  concluded  a 
treaty  with  tbe  Romans  at  an  early  period, 
namely,  the  Vestini  in  328,  and  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
rocini,  Peligni,  and  Frentani  in  304 ;  but  these 
communities  again  took  up  arms  against  the 
Romans  in  the  Social  war  (90-88),  which  ended 
in  tbe  complete  subjugation  of  all  the  SabeUian 
tribes.  The  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  given  under  Sam- 
mum. 

Sabinus.  1.  A  contemporary  poet  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabinus 
had  written  answers  to  six  of  the  Bputola  Htro~ 
idxtm  of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by 
Ovid  in  this  passage  are  printed  in  many  edi- 
tions of  tbe  poet's  works  as  the  genuine  poems 
of  Sabines ;  bnt  they  were  written  by  a  modern 
scholar,  Angelus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  1487. 
-4.  M.  C^blids,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeed- 
ed Caseins  Longious,  was  consul  A.D.  69.  He 
was  not  the  Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani 
took  their  name.  He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  Edie- 
turn  JSdiliwm  Curulium.  There  are  no  extracts 
from  Caslins  in  the  Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited, 
sometimes  as  Ceelius  Sabinus,  sometimes  by  tbe 
i  of  Sabinus  only.— 8.  C.  C  alvMus,  one  of 
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Caesar's  legates  in  the  civil  war,  B.C.  48.  tt 
46  he  received  the  papvince  of  Africa  frqm  C»- 
sar.  Having  been  elected  praetor  in  44,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antony  the  province  of  Africa  again; 
but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as  tbe  senate, 
after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mutina,  con- 
ferred it  upon  Q.  Cornificius.  Sabinus  was  con- 
sul 39,  and  in  the  following  year  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  with  Sextos 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  is  mentioned,  too, 
at  a  later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavia- 
nus.— 4.  T.  FlIvIdi,  father  of  tbe  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, was  one  of  the  farmers  of  tbe  taxes  in 
Asia,  and  afterward  carried  on  business  as  a 
money-lendei  among  the  Helvetians. — 6.  Fla- 
vius, elder  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
tbe  Emperor  Vespasian.  He  governed  Moesia 
for  seven  years  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  held  the  important  office  of  prefectus  urbis 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  Nero's  reign. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba,  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  tbe  accession  of  Otbo, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East. 
He  continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vi- 
tellius;  but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed 
general  by  the  legions  in  the  East,  and  Anto- 
nius  Primus  and  his  other  generals  in  tbe  West, 
after  the  defeat  of  tbe  troops  of  Vitelline,  were 
marching  upon  Rome,  Vitellius,'  despairing  of 
success,  offered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and 
to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sa- 
binus till  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  The  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused  sub- 
mission to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus 
thereupon  took  refuge  in  tbe  Capitol,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the 
assault  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  tbe  ground, 
Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who 
endeavored  in  vain  to  save  bis  life.  Sabinus 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of 
unspotted  character.  He  left  two  sons,  Flavius 
Sabinus  and  Flavius  Clemens.  Vid.  Clemens. 
— 6.  Flavius,  son  of  the  preceding,  married  Ju- 
lia, tbe  daughter  of  his  cousin  Titus.  He  was 
consul  82,  with  his  cousin  Domitian,  but  was 
afterward  slain  by  the  latter.— 7.  MAstuaiua,  a 
bearer  of  Ateius  Capito,  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  in  tbe  time  of  Tiberius.  This  is  the  Sa- 
binus from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
took  its  name.  Vid.  Capito.  There  is  no  di- 
rect excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the  Digest,  but  he 
is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who  commented 
upon  his  Libri  tret  Juris  Civilit.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this  work 
(Sat.,  v.,  90)  when  he  says,  "  Excepto  si  quid 
Masuri  rubnea  vetavit."  Massurius  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by  name 
in  the  Digest — 8.  NympbJdius.  Vid.  Nymphid- 
ius. — 9.  Poppaus,  consul  A.D.  9,  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of  Mob 
sia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern- 
ment by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter 
the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  ad- 
dition. He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces 
till  his  death  in  85,  having  ruled  over  Moesia 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Poppeea  Sabina,  the  mistress 
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and  afterward  the  wife  of  Nero. — 10.  Q.  Tito. 
aim,  qne  of  Cesar's  legatee  in  Gaul,  who  per- 
ished along  with  Auninculeius  Cotta  in  the  at- 
tack made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix  in  B.C.  54. 
Sabis  (now  Sombre).  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
river  in  Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ambiani,  falling  into  the  River  Mosa. — 2. 
A  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania. — 3.  Vid. 
Sams. 

SabRATA.       Vid.  ABROTONCH. 

SabbIha,  also  called  Sabruna  (now  Severn), 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by 
Venta  Silurum  into  the  ocean. 

[Sabriwa  jEbtoarium  or  Sabriana  JEarvi- 
■ium  (Za6piava  elcxvoif),  the  estuary  formed  by 
the  River  Sabrina  (now  Severn).    Vvi.  Sab  bin a.] 

[Sabdra  or  Sabdrra,  the  commander  of  Ju- 
ba's  forces  in  Africa,  defeated  C.  Curio,  Caesar's 

general,  in  B.C.  40.    He  was  destroyed,  with  all 
is  forces,  in  B.C.  46,  by  P.  Sittios.] 

SacIdas  (XonaSae),  of  Argos,  an  eminent 
Greek  musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who 
established  at  Sparta  the  second  great  school 
of  music,  of  which  Thaletas  was  the  founder,' 
as  Terpander  had  been  of  the  first.  He  gained 
the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the  first  of  the  mu- 
sical contests  which  the  Amphiclyons  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(B.C.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  683).  Sacadas  was  a  compo- 
ser of  elegies  as  well  as  a  musician. 

Sacs  (fwcat),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes, 
had  their  abodes  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Massagette,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khasakt,  in  whose  name  that  of  their 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers.  They 
were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  especially  as 
cavalry,  and  as  archers  both  on  horse  and  foot. 
Their  women  shared  in  their  military  spirit ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Julian,  they  bad  the 
custom  of  settling  before  marriage  whether  the 
man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house,  by  the 
result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions 
as  far  west  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They 
were  made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to 
the  army  of  which  they  furnished  a  large  force 
of  cavalry  and  archers,  who  were  among  the 
best  troops  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  the 
Sacs  is  often  used  loosely  for  other  Scythian 
tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the  Scythians  in  gen- 
eral. 

SicXsBHi  (2<m<KfT7»i?),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  Rjver  Cyrus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
at  one  period  conquered  by  the  Sace.  A  dis- 
trict of  Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Sacer  Moita.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio, 
and  west  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  repaired  in 
their  celebrated  secessions.  The  hill  is  not 
called  by  any  special  name  at  the  present  day, 
but  there  is  upon  its  summit  the  Torre  di  Spee- 
thio. — 2.  A  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  near  the  Minius,  probably  the  modern  Puer- 
to ie  Rabanon,  near  Ponferrada. 
TC4 
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SacIu,  with  the  surname  Martialium,  a  town 
of  the  Tnrduli  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Sacra  Via.     VU.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 

SacrarIa,  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletinm,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  Clitumni  Fanum  on  the 
River  Clitumnus. 

[Sacrativir,  M.,  of  Capua,  a  Roman  eqnea, 
who  fell  lighting  on  Cesar's  side  at  the  battle 
of  Dyrrachium,  B.C.  48.] 

Sacbiportus,  a  small  place  in  Latinm,  of  un- 
certain site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Sulla) 
over  the  younger  Marios,  B.C.  82. 

[Sacrovir,  Julius,  and  Julius  Florus,  two 
Gauls,  the  former  an  JEduan,  the  latter  a  Trevi- 
ran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and  had  received 
the  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of  their  serv- 
ices. These  chiefs,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  21,  excited  an  insurrection  among  tbe 
Gauls.  Florus,  who  had  excited  the  Beige  to 
revolt,  was  soon  overthrown,  while  Sacrovir, 
who  had  stored  up  the  /Edui,  though  at  first  ia 
a  measure  successful,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
man legate  Silius :  tbey  both,  after  their  defeat, 
put  themselves  to  death.] 

Sacrum  Flukbic.  1.  (Now  (/>«*),  a  river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sardinia. — 2.  (Now  Tmig- 
nano),  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  PromontorIum.  1.  (Now  Cape  SL 
Vincent),  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  said 
by  Strabo  to  be  the  most  westerly  point  in  tbe 
whole  earth. — 2.  (,';iw  Cave  Corn),  tbe  north- 
eastern point  of  Corsica. — 3.  (Now  Cape  Iria,  also 
Makri,  Efta  Kant,  or  Jtdi  Burun,  i.  «.,  the  seven 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Cra- 
gus  in.Lycia,  between  Xanthus  and  Telmissus. 
— 1.  (Now  Cave  Khclidoni),  another  promontory 
in  Lycia,  near  the  confines  of  Pampbylia,  and 
opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Pxomontoriom  Chelidobidm. 

[Sadales,  the  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  Potu- 
pey,  and  fought  on  his  side  against  Cesar  in 
B.C.  48.  In  conjunction  with  Scipio,  he  de- 
feated L.  Cassiu8  Longinus,  one  of  Caesar's  le- 
gates. He  was  pardoned  by  Cesar  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia.  He  died  in  B.C.  42,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  the  Romans.] 

Sadtattss  (Za&vamK),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  B.C.  629- 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
six  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war 
to  his  son  and  successor  Alyattes.  VU.  Al- 
tattb». 

SjariiroM  or  Sepijcom  (Sepinas,  -atis:  now  S*- 
vino),  a  municipium  in  Samnium.-on  the  road 
from  Allife  to  Beneventum. 

S^etabis.  1.  (Now  Alcoyl),  a  river  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hispania  TarTaconensis,  west 
of  the  Sucro. — 2.  OtSetIbis  (Setabitanus  :  now 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  the  Contestani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium, was  situated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Su- 
cro, and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
linen. 

Sagalassub  (ZayaXaaooc :  now  ruins  at  Al- 
laluhun),  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near 
the  Phrygian  border,  a  day's  journey  southeast 
of  Apamea  Cibotus.  It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins 
■till  show,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on 
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the  side  of  •  hill,  and  bad  a  citadel  on  a  rock 
thirty  feet  high.  Its  inhabitants  were  reckoned 
the  bravest  of  the  Pisidiaoa,  and  seem,  from  the 
word  Xaxtiaiftuv  on  their  coins,  to  have  claimed 
a  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  temple,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  of  fifty-two  other  large  build- 
ings. 

Saoasus  (2ayav6(),  a  small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Cannania. 

Sao  An,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

SieXats  (Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  iv.,  10,47),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Eoxine,  which  was  called  after 
it  Saoabioos  Sinos,  and  which  also  received  the 
River  Axiaces.  The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on 
which  Odessa  now  stands,  and  the  rivers  the 
Bol-Kouialrtik  and  the  Mal-Kouialnik. 

[SiOiBii,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEneas, 
■lain  by  Turn  us  in  Italy.] 

Sagakth  (ZayapTioi),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persia.  Afterward  they 
are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Me- 
dia and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

SiOEi.a  small  river  in  Magna  Grccia,  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the. 
sea  between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks 
of  which  a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by 
ten  thousand  Locrians  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Crotoniats.  This  victory  ap- 
peared so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  "  It  is  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished 
to  make  any  strong  asseveration. 

SaoomtU.  1.  (Now  Xigonza  or  Gigonxa, 
northwest  of  Medina  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  south  of  the 
Baetis  — 3.  A  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  Bilbilis,  near  the 
Mons  Solarius. 

Saohmtoii,  more  rarely  Saodntos  (Sagunti- 
nus :  now  Murviedro),  a  town  of  the  Edetaui  or 
Sedetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  south  of 
the  Iberus,  on  the  River  Palantias,  about  three 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus,  with 
whom  Rutulians  from  Ardea  were  intermingled, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Auioma  Sagun- 
tus.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
south  of  the  Iberus,  it  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  inhabitants  defended  their 
city  with  the  utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  taking  the  place  till 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  eight  months.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  eight 
years  afterward,  and  made  a  colony.  Sagun- 
tum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiqui- 
ty. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting 
of  a  theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant 
at  Murviedro,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muri 
Vetera. 

Sais  (£oif,  Sainjf :  ruins  at  Sa-el-Hajjar),  a 
rfreat  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern 
•<do  of  the  Caoopio  branch  of  the  Nile.    It  was 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  aad  coav 
tained  the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Neith  (also  called  Sals),  who  had  here 
a  splendid  temple  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial 
lake,  where  a  great  feast  of  lamps  was  cele- 
brated yearly  by  worshippers  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the  Saites 
Nomos. 

Saitis  (Sainc),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), under  which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount 
Pontinus,  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis.  The  name 
was  traced  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  Minerva  (Athena)  was  said  to 
have  been  called  Sals. 

Sala.  1.  (Now  Saale),  a  river  of  Germany, 
between  which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis. — 2.  (Now  Saale), 
also  a  river  of  Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Mcenus,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Hermunduri  and  Cbatti,  with  great  salt 
springs  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  possession 
of  which  these  two  communities  frequently  con- 
tended.— 3.  (Now  Burargag),  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Maureta- 
nia  Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  north  of  a  town  of  the  same 
name. — 4.  A  river  in  the  same  province,  south 
of  the  one  last  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atla> 
Major,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Mauretania.— 6.  A  £amothra 
cian  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  jEgean 
Sea,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. — 6.  A 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sabaria  ts 
Pcetovio. — 7.  (Now  Sheila),  a  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana, south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  under  No.  8.  This  tows 
was  the  furthest  place  in  Mauretania  toward 
the  south  possessed  by  the  Romans ;  for,  al- 
though the  province  nominally  extended  further 
south,  the  Romans  never  fully  subdued  the  no 
mad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

Salacia,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The 
name  is  evidently  conneoted  with  sal  (&Af ),  and 
accordingly  denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

SalacIa  (now  Aleacer  do  Sal),  a  municipium 
of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani, 
northwest  of  Pax  Julia  and  southwest  of  Ebora, 
with  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  cele- 
brated for  its  woollen  manufactures. 

SalXms  (ZaXaplt :  XdKauiviof).  1.  (Now  Ko- 
luri),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis.  Its  form  is  that  of  as  irregular  semi 
circle  toward  the  west,  with  many  small  inden- 
tations along  the  coast.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  ten  miles,  and  its 
width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  east  to  west,  is 
a  little  more.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Pityutsa,  from  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it, /and  also  Sciras  and  Cychria,  from 
the  names  of  two  native  heroes.  It  is  further 
said  to  have  been  called  Salamis  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  Asopus  of  this  name.  It  was  colonized 
at  an  early  time  by  the  ^Eacide  of  ^Egina. 
'  Telamon,  the  sort  of  /Eacus,  fled  thither  after 
i  the  murder  of  his  half-brother  Ptocua,  and  be- 
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came  sovereign  of  the  island.  His  son  Ajax 
accompanied  the  Greeks  with  twelve  Salaminan 
•hips  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  continued  an 
independent  state  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  620),  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Megarians 
and  the  Athenians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it 
first  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but 
was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Atheni- 
ans through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  (vid.  Solon), 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  contin- 
ued to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cas- 
aander,  when  its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Macedonians,  318.  The  Athe- 
nians recovered  the  island  in  232  through  means 
of  Aratus,  and  punished  the  Salaminians  for 
their  desertion  to  the  Macedonians  with  great 
severity.  The  old  city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island;  opposite  ^Egina  ;  but 
this  was  afterward  deserted,  and  a  new  city  of 
the  same  name  built  on  the  eastern  coast,  oppo- 
site Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called  Ambela- 
kia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
southern  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the 
small  island  of  PsyttalIa  (now  Lyptokutali), 
which  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  hund- 
red to  three  hundred  yards  wide.'  Salamis  is 
chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  battle 
fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  480. 
The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  between  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the  small 
bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salamis.  The  battle 
was  witnessed  from  the  Attic  coast  by  Xerxes, 
who  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne  on 
one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  iEga- 
leos. — 2.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eastern  coast,  a  little  north  of  the 
River  Pediaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possess- 
ed an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
important  city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  be- 
came subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of 
the  island;  but  it  recovered  its  independence 
about  385,  under  Evagoras,  who  extended  his 
sovereignty  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Vid.  Cyprus.  Under  the  Romans  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salamis.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  an  in- 
■urrection  of  the  Jews ;  and  under  Constantino 
it  suffered  still  more  from  an  earthquake,  which 
buried  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  beneath 
its  ruins.  It  wSs,  however,  rebuilt  by  Constan- 
tino, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  island.  There  are 
•till  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

SalapIa  (Salapinus :  now  Salpi),  an  ancient 
town  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  sit- 
uated south  of  Sipontum,  on  a  lake  named  after 
it.  According  to  the  common  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Oiomedes,  though  others  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Rhodian  Elpias.  It  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canns, 
but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
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rison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original  she 
of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exhalatkm 
arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the  it- 
habitants  removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilias  with  ttx 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  B.C. 
200.  This  new  town  served  as  the  barter  tf 
Arpi.  The  rains  of  the  ancient  Iowa  still  exist 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast  at  the  TjHa« 
of  Salpi. 

Salapiha  Palus  (now  Lago  it  Sctyi),  a  bb 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Certains 
and  Aufidus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  whirtM. 
Hostilias  connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  mean 
of  a  canal. 

SalabIa,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispaaat 
Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

SalabIa  Via.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  758,  b 

Salabsi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Giffia 
Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dona,  at  lbs 
foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom 
some  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Saljfesor  Sal- 
luvh*  in  Gaul.  They  defended  the  passes  afthe 
Alps  in  their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and 
courage  that  it  was  long  before  the  Roman 
were  able  to  subdue  them.  At  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  country  was  permaneath/ 
occupied  by  Terentius  Varro  with  a  powerful 
Roman  force ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Salmi 
were  destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Pretoria  (gov 
Aotta),  which  Augustus  colonized  with  eoMiera 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts. 

Saldji  {XaXSat :  rains  at  Batjtjtk  or  W- 
lyz  ?),  a  large  sea-port  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
originally  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mauritania,  afterward  in  Maoretam 
Csssariensis,  and,  after  the  division  of  that  pror- 
ince,  the  western  frontier  town  ofHanretania 
Sitifensis.    Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 

Saldob  a.  1 .  (Now  Rio  Verde),  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Beta,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  the 
same  name. — 2.  Vid.  Casabaooosta. 

Sale  ( Tdfc>),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Salibbo,  a  place  in  Etruria  between  Con 
and  Populonium. 

SALErus  Bassos.     Vid.  Bassos. 

Salem,  i.  e.,  peace,  the  original  name  of  Jim- 
salbm  (Gen.,  xiv.,  18). 

Saucntini  or  Sallbntihi,  a  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  lbs 
promontory  Iapygium,  which  is  hence  cafcd 
SALEN*rn«OM  or  Salsntwa.  They  laid  chum  to 
a  Greek  origin,  and  pretended  to  have  come 
from  Crete  into  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Ido- 
meneus.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  war  with  Pjrrrina,  and 
having  revolted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  were 
again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

[SALitmsroM  Pbomontobium.     VU.  Silts- 

TIMt.] 

Sal«bmom  (Salernitanus:  now  Saiem^n 
ancient  town  m  Campania,  at  the  imtemoat 
corner  of  the  Sinus  Psestanus,  was  sitaatedw 
a  height  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed 
a  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Itwwfflaaai 
Roman  colony  at  the  same  time  ts  PuteoD,  M 
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1M ;  bat  it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  after  it  had  been  fortified  by 
the  Lombards. 

Saloamos  or  Salsanca  (ZaAyavrtif  :  Zakya- 
»tof,  'ZokymittriK),  a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  on 
the  Eirripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
Chalcis. 

[Saliihos,  T.,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army 
in  Africa,  in  B.C.  46,  induced  .the  two  Titii  to 
surrender  their  ship  to  C.  Virgilius,  the  Pom- 
peian  leader.  He  was  subsequently  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Caesar  with  disgrace. — 2.  Clx- 
kbics,  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.] 

Salin-s,  salt-works,  the  name  of  several 
towns  which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicin- 
ity. 1.  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Lincolnshire. — 2.  A  town 
of  the  Snetrii,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  east  of  Reii. — 3.  (Now  Torre  delle 
8aline),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  near  8a- 
tapia. — 4.  A  place  in  Picenum,  on  the  River  San- 
bus  (now  Salino).— 6.  (Now  Tarda),  a  place  in 
Dacia. — 6.  Salinji  Hircdle.s,  near  Hercula- 
num,  in  Campania. 

Saliicatos,  Livltrs.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  219 
with  L.  jEmilins  Paulas,  carried  on  war  along 
with  his  colleague  against  the  IUyrians.  On 
their  return  to  Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  unfairly  divided 
the  booty  among  the  soldiers.  Paulas  escaped 
with  difficulty,  bat  Livius  was  condemned.  The 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one,  and 
Livins  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to  heart  that 
he  left  the  city  and  retired  to  his  estate  in  the 
country,  where  he  lived  some  years  without 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  In  810  the 
consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  city,  and 
In  207  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with 
C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  bis  col- 
league in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdrubal  on 
the  Metaurus.  (Fo>  details,  vid.  Nero,  Clau- 
dius, No.  2).  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  sta- 
tioned in  Etroria  as  proconsul,  with  an  army, 
and  his  imperium  was  prolonged  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.  In  204  he  was  censor  with  his 
former  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Claudius 
Nero.  The  two  censors  had  long  been  ene- 
mies ;  and.  their  long-smothered  resentment 
now  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small  scan- 
dal in  the  state.  Livius,  in  his  censorship,  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinalor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in 
his  family .«-2.  C,  cnrule  sedile  208,  and  praetor 
202,  in  which  year  he  obtained  Bruttium  as  his 
province.  In  193  he  fought  under  the  consul 
against  the  Boii,  and  in  the  same  year  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship. — 3. 
C,  praetor  191,  when  he  had  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  He  was 
consul  188,  and  obtained  Oaul  as  bis  province. 

SALLEirriin.     Vid.  Salsntini. 

SallostIob  or  SALusTioa  (SaAovirrioc)-  1. 
Prsefjectas  Praetorio  under  the  Emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lnstins  was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  em- 
peror from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  a  treatise  nape  t»«u»  nal 
mdmtov.  which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  at- 
tacked to  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platoniste. 


SALLHSTTOS  CRISPUS. 

The  best  edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  OreUha, 
Turici,  1821.— 2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Erne- 
sa  in  Syria,  and  studied  successively  at  Emesa, 
Alexandres,  and  Athens.  Sailnstius  was  sus- 
pected of  holding  somewhat  impious  opinions 
regarding  the  gods.  He  seems,  at  least,  to  hare 
been  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  fanat- 
ical theology  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

Sallostios  Criifos,  C,  or  Saltottos.  1. 
The  Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
family,  and  was  bom  B.C.  86  at  Amitermun,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He  was  quaestor 
about  69,  and  tribune  of  the  ptehs  in  62,  the 
year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  la 
his  tribunate  be  joined  tbe  popular  party,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  been  caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of 
adultery  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla ;  that  he  had  received  a  sound 
whipping  from  the  husband,  and  that  he  had 
been  let  off  only  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 
In  60  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged  to 
Caesar's  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  tbe  act  of  adul- 
tery already  mentioned.  In  tbe  civil  war  he 
followed  Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him 
prater  eleot,  by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was 
restored  to  his  rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
a  mutiny  of  some  of  Caesar's  troops  in  Campa- 
nia, who  had  been  led  thither  to  pass  over  into 
Africa.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  bis  African 
war,  46,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  as  the  governor 
of  Numidia,  in  which  capacity  he  is  charged 
with  having  oppressed  the  people,  and  enriched 
himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was  accused  of 
maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  be  was  brought  to  trial.  Tbe  charge 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  be- 
coming immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (horti  Sal- 
liutieni)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired  into  priv 
acy  after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  pass- 
ed quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  after 
Caesar's  death.  He  died  34,  about  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  his 
marrying  Cicero's  wife  Terentia  ought  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  probably  not  till  after  his  re- 
turn from  Africa  that  Sallust  wrote  his  histor- 
ical works.  1.  The  Catilina,  or  Bdlum  Catili- 
narutm,  is  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  63.  The 
introduction  to  this  history,  which  some  critics 
admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical  attempt 
to  act  tbe  philosopher  and  moralist.  The  his- 
tory, however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  liv- 
ing spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes, 
and,  considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Cesar,  he  wrote 
with  fairness.  The  speeohes  which  he  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  are  certainly  bis  own  com- 
position ;  but  we  may  assume  that  Caesar's 
speech  was  -extant,  and  that  he  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  it  2.  Tbe  Jugurtha,  or  Beltum  Ju- 
gvrthinum,  contains  the  history  of  tbe  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia, 
which  began  111  and  continued  until  106  It 
is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to  write 
this  work  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
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that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He 
cites  the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempsal  as 
authority  for  his  general  geographical  descrip- 
tion (Jug.,  c.  17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a 
philosophical  introduction  of  the  same  stamp  as 
that  to  the  Catilina.  As  a  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Jugurthine  war  is  of  no  value :  there 
is  a  total  neglect  of  geographical  precision,  and 
apparently  not  a  very  strict  regard  to  chronol- 
ogy. 3.  Sallustius  also  wrote  Hutoriarum  lAbri 
Quinque,  which  were  dedicated  to  Lucullus,  a 
■on  of  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  The  work  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprised  the  period  from  the 
consulship  of  M  jEmilius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullus  and  M. 
lEmilius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fragments  which  have  been  collected 
and  arranged.  The  fragments  contain,  among 
other  things,  several  orations  and  letters.  Some 
fragments  belonging  to  the  third  book,  and  re- 
lating to  the  war  with  Spartacus,  have  been 
published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  the  present 
century.  4.  Duct  Epittola  de  He  Pubtica  ordi- 
nanda,  which  appear  to  be  addressed  to  Cesar 
at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  Span- 
ish campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
6.  The  DeeUmatio  in  Sallusiium,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of 
which  is  the  well-known  hostility  between  the 
orator  and  the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is 
generally  maintained  as  to  the  Declamatio  in 
Ciceronem,  which  is  attributed  to  Sallust.  Some 
of  the  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallustius 
imitated  the  style  of  Thucydides.  His  language 
is  generally  concise  and  perspicuous :  perhaps 
his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused  the  am- 
biguity that  is  sometimes  found  in  his  senten- 
ces. He  also  affected  archaic  words.  Though 
he  has  considerable  merit  as  a  writer,  his  art 
is  always  apparent.  He  had  no  pretensions  to 
great  research  or  precision  about  facts.  His 
reflections  have  often  something  of  the  same 
artificial  and  constrained  character  as  his  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was 
to  obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was 
what  he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has, 
however,  probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
Roman  who  wrote  what  is  usually  called  histo- 
ry. He  was  not  above  bis  contemporaries  as  a 
politician ;  he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are 
no  indications  of  any  comprehensive  views, 
which  had  a  whole  nation  for  their  object.  He 
hated  the  nobility,  as  a  man  may  do,  without 
loving  the  people.  The  best  editions  of  Sallust 
are  by  Corte,  Lips.,  1784 ;  Gerlach,  Basil.,  1823- 
1831,  3  vols. ;  and  by  Kritz,  Lips.,  1823-1834, 
2  vols.  ;  [second  edition,  1847, 2  vols.]— 2.  The 
grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was 
adopted  by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great 
wealth.  In  imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  prefer- 
red remaining  a  Roman  eques.  On  the  fall  of 
Maecenas  he  became  the  principal -adviser  of 
Augustas.  He  died  in  A.D.  BO,  at  an  advanced 
age.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Cam.,  ii ,  2)  is 
addressed  to  him. 
[Salhacis  (SoAfiaWf),  n  fountain  in  Halicar- , 
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nassus,  the  water  of  which  was  believed  to  nave 
the  property  of  rendering  those  who  bathed  ia 
it  effeminate.] 

SalmantIca  (now  Salamanca.),  called  Ho.- 
mantica  or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  atd  Elmax- 
tica  by  Polybius,  an  important  town  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the  Durius,  on  the 
road  from  Emerita  to  Cassaraugusta.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibal.  A  bridge  was  built  here  by 
Trajan,  of  which  the  piers  still  exist. 

Salmons  or  SalmonIa  CZafytovn,  EaXjuniia), 
a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Pisalis,  on  the 
River  Enipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Salmoneus. 

Salhomeos  (2aX/iuvev(),  son  of  vEolus  and 
Eoarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  fiat 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterward  to  Sidero; 
by  tbe  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tyro.  He  originally  lived  in  Tbessaly,  but 
emigrated  to  Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Salmone.  His  presumption  and  arrogance  were 
so  great  that  he  deemed  himself  equal  to  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imitated  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  the  father 
of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed his  town,  and  punished  him  in  tbe  low- 
er world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Salmcmu. 

Salmonium  or  Salmons  (iaXpuvtov,  ial/ujni: 
now  Cepe  Salmon),  the  most  easterly  promon- 
tory of  Crete. 

Salmtdissdi,  called  Halmydgsscs  also  ia 
later  times  (EaX/woifffffif,  'AX/ivdi/oso;:  ZaXftP- 
Siiaaioc :  now  Midja  or  Midjeh),  a  to  wn  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  coast  from  this  promontory 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was 
from  this  coast  that  the  Black  Sea  obtained  the 
name  of  Pontus  Axtno*  fAfevor),  or  inhospita- 
ble. The  coast  itself  was  rendered  dangerous 
by  shallows  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  plunder  any  ships  that  were 
driven  upon  them.  | 

Salo  (now  Xalon),  a  tributary  of  the  Item 
in  Celtiberia,  which  flowed  by  BUbilis,  the  birth- 
place of  Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  poems. 

[Salodoboh.  Vid.  Salokdvkoh.] 
,  Salona,  Salowje,  or  Salon  CSaXup :  OOW&- 
lona),  an  important  town  of  Illyria  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Dalmatia,  waf  situated  on  a  small  bay  of 
the  sea.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Bo- 
mans  after  their  conquest  of  tbe  country,  tad 
was  at  a  later  time  made  a  Roman  colony,  aad 
the  seat  of  aconventusjuridicus.  TbeEnper-  - 
or  Diocletian  was  born  at  the  small  village  Ko- 
clea  near  Salona;  and  after  his  abdication  he 
retired  to  tbe  neighborhood  of  this  towa,  and 
here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  remains 
of  his  magnificent  palace  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
tbe  village  of  Spalatre,  the  ancient  Stoiatw, 
three  miles  south  of  Salona. 

Salonina,  CornklIa,  wife  of  Gallieoos  aad 
mother  of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  wift  her 
own  eyes  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Mi. 
Ian  in  A.D.  288. 

Salonuccs,  P.  LicinIus  Cositixfos  VaLssu- 
wus,  son  of  Gal  lien  as  and  Salonina,  grandson 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian.    When  bis  father  aad 
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grandfather  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  in 
A.D.  263,  the  youth  received  the  designation  of 
Ctesar.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  left  in 
Gaul,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  capture  of 
Colonia  Agrippina  by  Postumus  in  259,  being 
about  seventeen  years  old. 

Salordukum  (now  Soleure  or  Sololhurn),  a 
town  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  road  from  Aventi- 
cum  to  Vindonissa,  was  fortified  by  the  Romans 
about  A.D.  350. 

[Salsbl.k  Fons,  a  fountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sordice  Lacus,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
eis,  south  from  Narbo :  it  corresponds  to  the 
Fountain  of  Saltet  near  the  Etang  de  Ltucatc] 

Salsom  Fluxen,  a  tributary  of  the  Baetia,  in 
Hispania  Betica,  between  Attegua  and  Attubis. 

Salvianos,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Treves,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  as  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Marseilles. 
The  following  works  of  Salvianus  are  still  ex- 
tant :  1.  Adverius  Avaritiam  IAbri  IV.,  ad  Eccle- 
tiam  Catholicam,  published  under  the  name  of 
Timotheus  about  A.D.  440.  2.  De  Providentia  8. 
de  Gubernatione  Dei  et  de  Jutto  Dei  prasentiotu 
Judicio  Libri,  written  during  the  inroads  by  the 
barbarians  upon  the  Roman  empire,  451-466. 
8.  Epitlola  IX;  addressed  to  friends  upon  fa- 
miliar topics.  The  best  edition  of  these  works 
is  by  Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1684. 

SiLiiuiENDs  Rofds,  Q.,  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  Octavianus  (Augustus),  whose  fleet 
he  commanded  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  B.C.  42.  In  the  Perusinian  war  (41-40) 
he  took  an  active  part  as  one  of  Octavianus's 
legates  against  L.  Antonius  and  Fulvia.  He 
was  afterward  sent  into  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonius,  offering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  desert 
from  Octavianus.  But  Antonius,  who  bad  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavianus,  betrayed  the 
treachery  of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forth- 
with summoned  to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  accused  by  Octavianus  in  the 
senate,  and  condemned  to  death,  40. 

SalvTos,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tryphon, 
which  he  assumed.     Vid.  Tbtphon. 

SalvIos  Julianus.     Vid.  Julianas. 

SalvIus  Otho.     Vid.  Otho. 

[Salviub  or  Sylvius,  otherwise  called  Pole- 
mics, the  author  of  a  sacred  calendar,  drawn  np 
A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Laterculus  s.  Index 
Dierum  Festorum,  and  which  includes  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  festivals,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Bishop  of  Martigny,  in  the 
Valais.] 

Salos,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers 
closely  to  the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  accord- 
ingly represented  in  works  of  art  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  Greek  goddess.  In  the  sec- 
ond sense  she  represents  prosperity  in  general. 
In  the  third  sense  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  (Salut  publico,  or  Romano.).  In  this 
capacity  a  temple  had  been  vowed  to  her,  in  the 
year  B.C.  397,  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bubul- 
eus,  on  the  Qnirinal  Hill,  which  was  afterward 
decorated  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
She  was  worshipped  publicly  on  the  80th  of 
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I  April,  in  conjunction  with  Pax,  Consortia,  and 
Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at  Rome  ever} 
year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls  entered 
upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other  high- 
priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  af 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing the  coming  year :  this  observation  of  the 
signs  was  called  augurium  Salutis.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  this  ceremony  had  become  neglected ; 
but  Augustus  restored  it,  and  the  custom  after- 
ward remained  as  long  as  paganism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  Salus  was  represented,  like 
Fortuna,  with  a  rudder,  a  globe  at  her  feet,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  a 
patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar,  around  which  a 
serpent  is  winding. 

Salubtios.     Vtd.  Sallustius. 

Salves  or  SalluvIi,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhab- 
ited the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  were  troublesome 
neighbors  to  MassUia,  with  which  city  they  fre- 
quently carried  on  war.  They  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  123  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate struggle,  and  the  colony  of  Aqua:  Sex- 
tie  was  fouaded  in  their  territory  by  the  con- 
sal  Sextius. 

Savachonitis  Lacus.  Vid.  Semechomtis  La- 
cus. 

Samara.     Vid.  Samarobbiva. 

SamarIa  (lafidpeia :  Heb.  Shomron ;  Chaldee, 
Shamraln :  Saftaptve,  Za/tapelr^r,  Samarites,  pi. 
tafiapeit,  Sa/iapetTai,  Samarits),  afterward  Si- 
baste  (it6aorj) :  ruins  at  Sebuttieh),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri, 
king  of  Israel  (about  B.C.  922),  on  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just 
in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  which  Omri  purchased  for  its  site. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  worship  to  which 
the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  until  it  was  taken 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (about  B.C. 
720),  who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  tile  surrounding  country,  which  is 
also  known  in  history  as  Samaria  (vid.  below), 
and  replaced  them  by  heathen  tribes  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  set- 
tlers, being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts,  who 
had  become  numerous  in  the  depopulated  coun- 
try, sought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ; 
and  Esarhaddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  result  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  religions  and  of  races. 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  those  of  the  Samaritans  who  wor- 
shipped Jehovah  offered  to  assist  them  in  re- 
building the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  their  aid 
was  refused,  and  hence  arose  the  lasting  hatred 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  This 
religious  animosity  reached  its  height  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the  son  of  the  Jew* 
ish  high-priest,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went  over  to 
the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of  a 
temple  which  his  father-in-law  built  for  him  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of 
this  temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  importance  of  the  city  of  Samaria.    Undei 
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Ue  Syrian  kings  and  the  Maccabean  princes, 
we  find  the  name  of  Samaria  nsed  distinctly  as 
chat  of  a  province,  which  consisted  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Judaea 
on  the  south.  In  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Samaritans  escaped  by  conform- 
ing to  the  king's  edicts  and  dedicating  the  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Helle- 
nius,  B.C.  187.  As  the  power  of  the  Asmonean 
princes  increased,  they  attacked  the  Samari- 
tans ;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus  took 
and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  and 
the  city  of  Samaria.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the  dis- 
trict to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius  for- 
tified the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  dis- 
trict to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city 
of  Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,  in  honor 
of  his  patron.  Still,  as  the  Samaritans  contin- 
ued to  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim,  even  after 
their  temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  cap- 
ital, and,  as  it  grew,  Samaria  declined ;  and,  by 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  wbjch  bears  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered,  viz., 
Sebuttieh.  As  a  district  of  Palestine,  Samaria 
extended  from  Gintea  (now  Jenin)  on  the  north, 
to  Bethhoron,  northwest  of  Gibeon,  on  the  south; 
or,  along  the  coast,  from  a  little  south  of  Cees- 
area  on  the  north,  to  a  little  north  of  Joppa  on 
the  south.  It  was  intersected  by  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  running  north  and  south  through  its 
middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which 
divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  vid.  Pal-bstina.  A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nations 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  ac- 
knowledge. This  version  is  known  as  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism.  ' 

SiMiitoBEivA,  afterward  Axbiani  (now  Ami- 
em),  the  chief  town  of  the  AmbJani  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  River  Samara ;  whence  its  name, 
which  signifies  Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (Z6(i£ava),  a  city  of  Assyria,  two 
days'  journey  north  of  Sittace.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatte  (2ap- 
Aarac). 

Sahbastji  (lafitaoral),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Saittan  or  Sekoun  in 
the  same  neighborhood  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
serve their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with 
the  Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

[Sambos  (£ap6of :  now  Tsehumbul  or  Sambul), 
a  tributary  of  the  Jomanes  in  India  intra  Gan- 
gem] 

[Sambos  (2a/t6of,  Arr. ;  Sooof,  Diod. ;  lateac, 
Plut.),  an  Indian  prince,  whose  kingdom  bor- 
dered on  Pattalene.  When  Alexander  penetrat- 
ed into  India,  Sambus  hastened  to  make  bis  sub- 
mission to  him,  and  was  accordingly  left  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom.] 

SImb  or  Samos  (Sa/ui/,  Zd/iof),  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephallenia.  Vid.  Ckphallima.  It 
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was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  towns  of 
Cephallenia.  The 'town  Same  or  Samos  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  Ithaca, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman) 
B.C.  189. 

SamIa  (Safiia:  now  Khaiaffa),  a  town  of  His 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  south  of  Olympia,  be- 
tween Lepreum  and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadel 
called  SamIcom  (£o/u(o»),  the  same  as  the  Ha 
meric  Arene. 

[Saxicom.     Vid.  Samia.] 

Sammthos  (Id/uvOos :  near  PhiUia\  a  placa 
in  Argolis,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argivt 
plain,  opposite  Mycenae. 

Sammiom  (Samnltes,  more  rarely  Samnitx, 
pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marru- 
cini,  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  Campania,  oa 
the  south  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  east  by  toe 
Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  Samnites  were  as 
offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  between  the  Nar,  the  Tiber,  and 
the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
settled  in  the  country  afterward  called  Sam- 
nium.  Vid.  Sabihi.  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  lan- 
guage they  adopted ;  for  we  find,  at  a  later  time, 
that  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan. 
Samnium  is  a  country  marked  by  striking  phys- 
ical features.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  huge  mass  of  mountains,  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Matese,  which  stands  out  from  the 
central  line  of  the  Apennines.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  Matese  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  six  thou 
sand  feet.  The  two  most  important  tribes  of 
the  Samnites  were  the  Caodihi  and  Piimti,of 
whom  the  former  occupied  the  southern  side, 
and  the  latter  the  northern  side  of  the  Matese. 
To  the  Caudini  belonged  the  towns  of  AUifie, 
Telesia,  and  Beneventum ;  to  the  Pentri,  those 
of  jEsernia,  Bovianum,  and  Sepinum.  Besides 
these  two  chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Pentri,  and 
to  whom  the  town  of  Aufidena  belonged ;  am 
of  the  Hirpini,  who  dwelt  southeast  of  the  Can- 
dint,  but  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  love  of  free- 
dom. Issuing  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to  the 
Romans  for  assistance  against  .the  Samnites 
that  war  broke  ont  between  the  two  nations  in 
B.C.  343.  The  Romans  found  the  Saxnaites  the 
most  warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom 
they  had  yet  encountered  in  Italy ;  and  the  war, 
which  commenced  in  343,  was  continued  with 
few  interruptions  for  the  space  of  fifty-three 
years.  It  was  not  till  S90,  when  all  their  brav- 
est troops  bad  fallen,  and  their  country  had 
been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every  direction  by 
the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites  sued  fcr 
peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Roans. 
They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of  ftee- 
dom ;  and,  accordingly,  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (Wl 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted, 
they  still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil  war  Be- 
tween Marios  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  re- 
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covering  their  independence ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated before  the  gates  of  Rome  (82),  the  great- 
'  er  part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were 
laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  Roman  colonists. 

[Samolas  (Sa/ioXoc),  an  Acbean,  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Greek  auxili- 
aries of  Cyrus  from  Cotyora  to  Sinope  in  B.C. 
400  for  ships  to  convey  the  army  to  Heraclea. 
Not  long  after,  when  the  Greeks  were  at  Calpe, 
we  find  Samolas  commanding  a  division  of  the 
reserve  in  the  successful  engagement  with  the 
allied  troops  of  the  Bithynians  and  Pharnaba- 
sua.] 

SImos  or  SIxus  (£a/tof :  26fuo(,  Samius:  now 
Grk.  Samo,  Turk.  Sutam  Adani),  one  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  JEeenn  Sea,  lying  in 
that  portion  of  it  called  the  Icarian  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  its  eastern  promontory  Posidiura  (now  Cap* 
Coltmna)  with  the  westernmost  spur  of  Mount 
Mycale,  Promontorium  Trogilium  (now  Cape  S. 
Maria).  This  strait,  which  is  little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Mtcale.  The  island  is  formed  by 
a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east  to 
west,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  for  Sapor 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  mountain : 
and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Samothrace,  i.  e.,  the 
Tbiacian  Samoa.  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  eighty  miles.  It  was  and  is  very 
fertile ;  and  some  of  its  products  are  indicated 
by  its  ancient  names,  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  Me- 
lamphyllus,  and  Cyparissia,  According  to  the 
earliest  traditions,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  the  residence  of  their 
first  king,  Ancsus  ;  and  was  afterward  colo- 
nized by  j£olians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  Ionians 
from  Epidaurus.  In  the  earliest  historical  rec- 
ords, we  find  Samoa  decidedly  Ionian,  and  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy. 
Thacydides  tells  us  that  the  Samians  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early 
acquired  such  power  at  sea,  that,  besides  ob- 
taining possession  of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies ;  among 
which  were  Bisanthe  and  Peri n thus,  in  Thrace ; 
Celenderis  and  Nagidus,  in  Cilicia;  Cydonia, 
in  Crete ;  Dicaearcbia  (Puteoli),  in  Italy ;  and 
Zancle  (Messina),  in  Sicily.  After  a  transition 
from  the  state  of  an  heroic  monarchy,  through 
an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  island  be- 
came subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
so-called  tyrants,  Polyckates  (B.C.  632),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendor  reached  their 
highest  pitch,  and  Samoa  wonld  probably  have 
become  the  mistress  of  the  .<Egean  but  for  the, 
murder  of  Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Sa- 
mians had  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  Their 
commerce  extended  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
partly  through  their  relations  with  Cyrene,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  settlement  which  they  effect- 
ed in  one  of  the  Oases,  seven  days'  journey 
from  Thebes.  The  Samians  now  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which  they 
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were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a  brief  inteival 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  which  made  them  independent,  B.C. 
479.  They  now  joined  the  Athenian  confeder- 
acy, of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.C.  440,  when  an  opportunity  arose 
for  reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected 
by  Pericles  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  nine 
months'  duration.  (Porthe  details,  md.  the  his- 
tories of  Greece.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Samoa  held  firm  to  Athens  to  the  last ;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  that  war,  the 
island  becomes  extremely  important  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  exiled  democratical  party  of  the 
Athenians.  Transferred  to  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of  .tEgospotami,  405,  it  was  soon  restored 
to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidus,  394,  but  went 
over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.  Soon  after,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war, 
the  Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rho- 
dians,  and  Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body 
of  two  thousand  cleruchi,  B.C.  362.  After  Alex- 
ander's death,  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Perdiccas,  323,  bnt  restored  to  them  by 
Polysperchon,  319.  In  the  subseqnent  period, 
it  seems  to  have  been  rather  nominally  than 
really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kingdom :  we 
find  it  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Priene  on 
a  question  of  boundary,  which  was  referred  to 
Antiochus  II.,  and  afterward  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samoa  was  taken 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  B.0. 200.  In  the  Syrian 
war,  the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is 
made  of  Samoa  till  the  time  of  Mithradates,  with 
whom  it  took  part  in  bis  first  war  against  Rome, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  B.C.  84.  Meanwhile  it 
had  greatly  declined,  and  during  the  war  it  had 
been  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its 
prosperity  was  partially  restored  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Q.  Cicero,  B.C.  62,  bnt  still  more 
by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
82,  and  afterward  of  Octavianus,  who  made  Sa- 
ntos a  free  state.  It  was  favored  by  Caligula, 
but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Vespasian, 
and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  although  its  departed  glory  is 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  Emperor  Decias, 
by  the  inscription  on  its  coins,  2o/iiov  npuruv 
Iuvfor.  Samos  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
chief  centre  of  Ionian  manners,  energies,  lux- 
ury, science,  and  art.  In  very  early  times  there 
was  a  native  school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Rhoecus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed 
the  invention  of  casting  in  metal.  Vid.  Rhoe- 
cus, Telecles,  Tbeodokds.  In  the  hands  of 
the  same  school  architecture  flourished  greatly ; 
the  Heneum,  one  of  the  finest  of  Greek  temples, 
was  erected  in  a  marsh,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  of  Samos  ;  and  the  city  itself,  especislly 
under  the  government  of  Polycrates,  was  fur- 
nished with  other  splendid  works,  among  which 
was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a  mountain 
Samian  architects  became  famous  also  beyond 
their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Mandrooles, 
who  constructed  Darius's  bridge  over  the  Bos 
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poms.  In  painting,  the  island  produced  CaUi- 
phon,  Theodoras,  Agatbarchus,  and  Timanthes. 
Its  pottery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  an- 
cient world.  In  literature,  Samoa  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  poets  Asius,  Choerilos,  and 
yfcschrion ;  by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and 
Melissus ;  and  by  the  historians  Pagteus  and 
Duris.  The  capital  city,  also  called  Samos, 
stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island, 
opposite  Promontorium  Trogiliura,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnif- 
icent harbor,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings, 
among  which,  besides  the  Herteum  and  other 
temples,  the  chief  were  the  senate-bouse,  the 
theatre,  and  a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Samoa  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins 
are  so  considerable  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be 
traced:  there  are  remains  of  its  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct.  The 
Heraenm  already  mentioned,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  early  specimens  of  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture,  and  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (Hera)  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus  and  his  sons. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Poly  crates.  This  second 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle  dipte- 
ral, three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  paintibg,  of  which  it  was  plunder- 
ed, first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithradatic  war, 
then  by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  Marcus  Antonius. 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions and  a  single  capital  and  base. 

SIhosata  (rd  2aptaara :  lafioaarcv^,  Samo- 
satensis :  now  Someitat),  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  kingdom,  of  Commagene, 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  northwest  of  Edessa.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  as  a  frontier  post  against  Os- 
roene.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Commagene.  It  is 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth-place 
of  Lucian,  and  in  church  history  as  that  of  the 
heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  third 
century.  Nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  heap  of 
ruins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

Samothbacb  CZafiodpQKT),  £apo0paxfa,  Ep.  i 
Sapor  QptjUifi :  Ha/iddpfKec  :  now  Samothraki), 
a  small  island  in  the  north  of  the  .£gean  Sea, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace, 
from  which  it  was  thirty-eight  miles  distant. 
It  is  about  thirty-two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty  mountain,  call- 
ed Saoci,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Troy 
could  be  seen.  Samothrace  bore  various  names 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Melite,  Saonnesus,  Leucoaia,  and  more  frequent- 
ly Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Ho- 
mer calls  the  island  simply  Samoa ;  sometimes 
the  Thracian  Samoa,  because  it  was  colonized, 
according  to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Samothrace  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabin  (wo\  Cabibi), 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  religious  mysteries, 
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which  were  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
ancient  world.  Their  origin  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  and 
they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a  very  late 
period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife 
Olympias  were  initiated  in  them.  The  political 
history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Samothracians  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerxes 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  at  this  time  they 
possessed  on  the  Thracian  main  land  a  few 
places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrbion,  Mesambria,  and 
Tempyra..  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
Samothrace  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sahpsicerikus,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince 
of  Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero 
to  Cneius  Pompeius. 

[Sana  (Saw;),  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Pallene,  south  of  Potideea,  a  colony  of  Andrew  ] 

Sancborxathon  (ZayxowioBav),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Bybhos, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  A  considerable  fragment 
of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eo- 
sebius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Prctparatio  Em- 

CeUca.  The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been 
eld  by  the  learned  respecting  the  authenticity 
and  value  of  the  work  of  Sanchunialhon ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  among  modern 
scholars  that  the  work  was  a  forgery  of  Philo. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with  what  object  the 
forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was  one  of  the 
many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhemeros, 
that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who  bad 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kings, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became 
worshipped  as  divinities  after  their  death.  This 
doctrine  Philo  applied  to  the  religions  system 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit 
for  his  statements,  he  pretended  that  they  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer.  San- 
chuniathon,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Berytns, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  and  dedicated 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Berytns.  The 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  publishes1 
separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.,  1836.  In  1888, 
a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire  trans 
lation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  » 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  Greek  text  wss  pub- 
lished by  Wagenfeld,  Bremae,  1837.  It  was  a! 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universal- 
ly agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 
Sanous,  Sanoo*  or  Skho  Sancos,  a  Roma* 
divinity  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Stbint 
god,  and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Diss  Fid 
ius.  The  name,  which  is  etymologicafly  tlx 
same  as  Sanctut,  and  connected  with  £t«ctr<. 
seems  to  justify  this  belief,  and  characterise! 
Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding  over  oaths.  Sao 
cus  also  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Qmrisal, 
opposite  that  of  Quirinns,  and  close  by  the  gale, 
which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Ssafstait 
porta.  This  sanctuary  was  the  same  as  Hat 
of  Dins  Fid  ius,  which  was  consecrated  B.C.  4K 
by  Sp.  Postumius,  but  was  said  to  bare  sen 
founded  by  Tarquinius  Soporous. 
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Saxobocottus  (XavipoKorrof),  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gangaride  and  Prasii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a  man  of 
mean  origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers  before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  extended  his  dominions  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  India,  and  conquered 
the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  left  by  Alexan- 
der in  the  Punjab.  His  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Seleucus,  who  did  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed in  the  object  of  his  expedition  ; .  for,  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Punjab,  but  also  the  country 
of  the  Paropamisus.  Seleucus,  in  return,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  war  elephants.  Megas- 
thenes  subsequently  resided  for  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the  ambassador  of 
Seleucus.  Vid.  Mbqasthenes.  Sandrocottus 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  ChandragupU  of 
the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forma  the  subject  of  a  Hindoo  drama,  en- 
titled Mudra  Rakthata,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

[Samoa  Fabids,  Q.,  the  patronus  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  to  whom  the  ambassadors  of  that  peo- 
ple disclosed  the  treasonable  designs  of  Cati- 
line and  his  accomplices.  Sanga  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  Cicero,  who  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  obtain  the  evidence  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  and  execution  of  Lentulus  and  bis 
associates,  B.C.  63.  Q.  F.  Sanga  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  Cicero  who  besought 
the  consul  L.  Piso,  in  B.C.  68,  not  to  support 
Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero.] 

SahoabIds,  Sanoabu,  or  Sagaeis  (layyupioc, 
Xayyapif,  Zdypayot :  now  Sikariych),  the  larg- 
est river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its 
source  in  a  mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the 
little  town  of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Gala- 
tia  and  Phrygia,  whence  it  flowed  first  north 
through  Oalatia,  then  west  and  northwest 
through  the  northeastern  part  of  Phrygia,  and 
then  north  through  Bitbynia,  of  which  it  orig- 
inally formed  the  eastern  boundary.  It  fell  at 
last  into  the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  chief  trib- 
utaries were  the  Tbymbres  or  Tbymbrus,  the 
Bathys,  and  the  Callus,  flowing  into  it  from  the 
west. 

Sakoia.     Vid.  Sahoabius. 

SahnIo,  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  tanna,  whence  comes  the  Italian 
Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

SamnybIom  (Savwpiuv),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407  and  onward.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

San-tones  or  SantSni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
ocean,  north  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans they  were  a  free  people.  Their  chief 
town  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  Santones 
(now  Saintet).  Their  country  produced  a  ape- 
ries ofrwormwood  which  was  much  valued. 


SAPPHO. 

[SaSce.     Vid.  Samothbace.] 

SaScSbas.     Vid.  Mascas. 

SAPiBi  (Eairafot,  Zairatot),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mount  Pangcus,  between  the  Lake 
Bistonis  and  the  coast. 

Safbae,  SArpHAB.orTAFHAB  (Idfap  or'A^ap. 
Zdir^op,  Tdjapov  :  ruins  at  Dhafar),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata 
Promontorium  (now  Cape  Guarda/ui)  in  Africa. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homeritc,  a  part  of 
which  tribe  bore  the  name  of  Sapharite  or  Sap 
pharitc  {Xan^aptrat). 

Sapis  (now  Savio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Cis 
alpina,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  south  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Aternus. 

Sapob.     Vid.  Sassanidjb. 

Sappho  (Soir^i,  or,  in  her  own  iEolic  dialect, 
*<iir^o),one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  tbe  .iEo 
lian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  being  tbe 
other),  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some 
said,  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos  Her  father's  name 
was  Scamandronymns,  who  died  when  she  was 
only  six  years  old.  She  had  three  brothers, 
Cbaraxus,  Larichus,  and  Eurigius.  Cbaraxus 
was  violently  upbraided  by  his  sister  in  a  poem 
because  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  courte- 
san Rbodopis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  as  to  ran- 
som her  from  slavery  at  an  immense  price.  Vid. 
Chabaxds.  Sappho  was  contemporary  with  Al- 
caeus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pittacus.  That  she  was 
not  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Alceeus,  is  shown  by  existing 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events 
of  ber  life  we  have  no  other  information  than 
an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and 
in  Ovid  (ffer.,xv.,  61),  to  her  flight  from  Myti- 
lene to  Sicily  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  604  and  692;  and  tbe  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her 
love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock.  This  story,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  later  times.  Tbe 
name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  in  one  of  Sap- 
pho's  poems,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Myti- 
lene Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion, 
and  gallantry.  Modern  writers  have  indeed  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  moral  character  of 
Sappho  was  free  from  all  reproach ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  her  poetry  without  being  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  female  who  could  write 
such  poetry  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous 
woman  which  her  modern  apologists  pretend. 
Of  her  poetical  genius,  however,  there  can  not 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for 
her  poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  reci- 
tation of  one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon 
that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  ft 
before  he  died.  Her  lyrio  poems  formed  nine 
books,  but  of  these  only  fragments  have  com* 
down  to  us.    Tbe  most  important  is  a  splendid 
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ode  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps 
possess  the  whole.  The  best  separate  edition 
of  the  fragments  is  by  Neue,  Berol,  1827. 

Sarancs,  Sabanqa,  or  Saranoes  (Zapuyyai, 
2apayy£cc>  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

SaeItus  (now  Saar),  a  small  river  in  Gaul, 
flowing  into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

Sardanapalus  (lopiavairoAoc),  the  last  king 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninas  or  Nineveh, 
noted  for  his  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  effem- 
inacy. He  passed  his  time  in  his  palace  un- 
seen by  an)  of  his  subjects,  dressed  in  female 
apparel,  and  surrounded  by  concubines.  At 
length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys, 
tbe  noblest  of  the  Chaldeean  priests,  resolved  tp 
renounce  .allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxurious  hab- 
its, and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  bis  troops,  he  twice  de- 
feated the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here 
be  sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  tilUat  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concu- 
bines, and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile 
which  he  had  constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  destroyed  both  himself  and  them.  The 
enemies  then  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ctesias,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers  and 
rhronologists.  The  death  of  Sardanapalus  and 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed  B.C. 
876.  Modern  writers,  however,  have  shown 
that  tbe  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical, 
and  must  not  be  received,  as  a  genuine  history. 
The  legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely 
appears  at  one  time  sunk  in  tbe  lowest  effem- 
inacy, and  immediately  afterward  an  heroic  war- 
rior, has  probably  arisen  from  bis  being  the  same 
with  the  god  Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  ex- 
tensively in  Asia,  both  as  a  heroic  and  a  fe- 
male divinity.  The  account  of  Ctesias  is  also 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Herodotus  places 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians  about 
710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian  kingdom  still 
continued  to  exist,  which  was  not  destroyed 
till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  about  606.  Further,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  its  glory  in  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  ibis  period  that 
Pul.Tiglatb-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennach- 
erib appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who, 
not  contented  with  their  previous  dominions, 
subdued  Israel,  Phcenicia,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments with  those  of  Ctesias,  modern  writers 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kingdoms  at  Nin- 
eveh, one  which  was  destroyed  on  tbe  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  and  another  which  was  estab- 
lished after  that  event,  and  fell  on  tbe  capture 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence. We  nave  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire  and  of  ooo  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sardkmisuu,  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  ex- 
tending southward  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia 
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and  Pamphylia  as  far  as  Plaselis  in  Lycta 
whence  it  was  continued  in  the  chain  called 
Climax.  It  divided  the  district  of  Milyas  from 
Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardene  (ZapStvij),  a  mountain  of  Mysia, 
north  of  the  Hermus,  near  Cyme.  Tbe  town 
of  Neontichos  was  built  on  its  side. 

[Sabdes.     Vid.  Sabdis.] 

Sabdi.     Vid.  Sardinia. 

[Sabdica,  also  called  Ulpia  Sabdica  (now 
Triadiiza,  near  Sophia),  a  city  of  Mcesia  Supe- 
rior, in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  CEscus.  It 
derived  its  name  Ulpia  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulpia,  in  Dacia  Trajani,  having  been  transfer- 
red thither.  In  its  vicinity  the  Emperor  Max- 
imian  was  born,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
council  held  there.] 

Sardinia  (17  Sopdu  or  Xapdov,  G.  lap&ovor, 
D.  lapdot,  A.  Xapdu :  subsequently  Xapduvia, 
Xapdavla,  or  Sapdnvia :  Zapdtpoc,  "Zap&frvioc,  Zap- 
duvioc,  Sardus:  now  Sardinia),  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  shape  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  'ancients  as  the  largest  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion, 
though  usually  considered  an  error,  is  now 
found  to  be  correct,  since  it  appears  by  actual 
admeasurement  that  Sardinia  is  a  little  laager 
than  Sicily.  Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central 
position  between  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Sardus,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  in  the 
island  under  tbe  name  of  Sardus  pater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Ichmua  ('I^vovaa),  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  Sandalio- 
tit  (ZavdavliuHf),  from  its  likeness  to  a  sandal 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  occupying  about  one  third  of  its  surface. 
These  mountains  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Insani  Montes,  a  name  which  they  probably  de- 
rived from  their  .wild  and  savage  appearance, 
And  from  their  being  the  haunt  of  numerous 
robbers.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills ;  but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Termus  (now  Termo)  in  tbe  north,  the 
Thyrsus  (now  Orutano)  on  tbe  west  (the  larg- 
est river  in  the  island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum 
(now  Vrt)  and  the  Sseprus  (now  Flumtnioro) 
on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  in  the  island 
were,  on  the  northern  coast,  Tibula  (now  Peru 
Polio)  and  Turris  Libyssonis ;  on  the  southern 
coast,  Sulci  and  Caralis  (now  CagUari);  on  the 
eastern  coast,  Olbia ;  and  in  tbe  interior,  Cor- 
nus  (now  Cornet 0)  and  Nora  (now  Nurri).  Sar- 
dinia was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilized 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Still,  tbe  plains  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  island 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  of  which  a 
large  quantity  was  exported  to  Rome  every 
year.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  tbe  Sardonica  haba,  a 
poisonous  plant,  which  was  said  to  produce  fa- 
tal convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate  of  it 
These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted  lua 
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month  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  langh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain ;  hence  the  well- 
known  ritu»  Sardonieut.  No  plant  possessing 
these  properties  is  found^t  present  in  Sardinia ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may 
bave  arisen  from  a  piece  of  bad  etymology,  since 
we  find  mention  in  Homer  of  the  Zapiavioc  yi- 
Aut  which  can  not  have  any  reference  to  Sar- 
dinia, but  is  probably  connected  with  the  verb 
eaiprcv,  "to  grin."  Another  of  the  principal 
productions  of  Sardinia  was  its  wool,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  breed  of  domestic  animals  be- 
tween a  sheep  and  a  goat,  called  musmonet. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence  we  find  them 
often  called  Pelliti  and  Mattrucati.  Sardinia 
also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of  which 
were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs, 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Sardinia  was  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
To  what  race  the  original  inhabitants  belonged 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  that  Phoe- 
nicians, Tyrrhenians,  and  Carthaginians  settled 
in  the  island  at  different  periods.  The  Greeks 
are  also  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  the 
island,  but  this  account  is  very  suspicious.  The 
first  Greek  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Iolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  from  bim  a  tribe 
in  the  island,  called  Iclai  floAaoi,  'loXattot,  'Io- 
Juuli),  or  llietae*  ('IAteff)  derived  their  name. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably  not  of  Greek, 
but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  town  of  Iliola,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  coast.  We  also  find  in  the 
island  Corti,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Corsi- 
ca, and  Balari,  who  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  revolted  from  the  latter  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mount- 
ains. At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became 
merged  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sardi, 
although,  even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still 
find  mention  of  several  tribes  in  the  island  un- 
der distinct  names.  The  Sardi  are  described 
as  a  rude  and  savage  people,  addicted  to  thiev- 
ery and  lying.  Sardinia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  B.C.  600,  since  we  find  that 
Histisus  of  Miletus  promised  Darius  that  he 
would  render  the  island  of  Sardo  tributary  to 
bis  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  dangerous  war  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  carrying  on  against  their 
mercenaries  in  Africa  to  take  possession  of 
Sardinia,  B.C.  838.  It  was  now  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  government  of  a 
praetor ,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  was  only  nom- 
inally subject  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that  so 
many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave- 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  "Sardi 
venales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless 
commodity.     In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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mountains  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
were  never  completely  subdued,  and  gave  trou- 
ble to  the  Romans  even  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardis  or  Sabdks  (a!  Zdpdctf,  Ion.  ZapAiti, 
contracted  2dpdtf :  Sapitoc,  Zapdfdvdf,  Ion.  Zap- 
6niv6(,  Sardianus :  ruins  at  Sart),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  capital  of  the  great  Lydian  monarchy, 
stood  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Hermus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  on  the  little  River  Pactolus,  thirty  sta- 
dia (three  geographical  miles)  south  of  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty 
precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  range 
of  Tmolus,  was  the  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer, 
who,  though  he  never  mentions  the  Lydians  or 
Sardis  by  name,  speaks  of  Mount  Tmolus  and 
the  Lake  of  Gyges.  The  erection  of  this  cita- 
del was  ascribed  to  Meles,  an  ancient  king  of 
Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and 
contained  the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lyd- 
ian kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of  the 
fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  on 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was 
very  slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burned 
down,  first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in 
part  at  least,  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on 
each  occasion  it  was  restored.  For  its  history 
as  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  vid. 
Lydia.  Under  the  Persian  and  Greco-Syrian 
empires,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia.  The  rise  of  Pergamus  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  importance  ;  but  under  the  Romans  it 
was  still  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
conventus  juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  apostle's  language  im- 
plies that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.,  iii.,  I,  foil.). 
In  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation,  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities. 
Though  its  remains  extend  over  a  large  sur- 
face on  the  plain,  they  scarcely  present  an  ob- 
ject of  importance,  except  two  or  three  Ionic 
columns,  belonging  probably  to  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele.  The  chief  of  the  other  re- 
mains are  those  of  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  a 
building  supposed  to  be  the  senate-house:  The 
triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still  be  traced, 
and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  standing.  The 
necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Gyges  (vid.  Gyojbos  Lacos),  near  which 
the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  seen.  Vid 
Alyattks. 

Sardoum  or  SardonIcox  Mars  (to  Xaptyov  ■ 
or  Sapouwov  niXayo;),  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west  and  south  of  Sardinia, 
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separated  from  the  Libyan  Sea  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  promontory  Lilybteum  in  Sicily. 

[Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules.     Vid.  Sardinia.] 

[Sake,  a  village  of  the  Maronitae  in  Thrace, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.,  41).] 

Sarepta  or  Sarephtha  (Sapnpda,  Xapenra, 
Xupairra:  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zarephath: 
now  Sura/end,  Serphanl,  or  Tzarphand),  a  city 
of  Phasnicia,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to 
Pto  territory  of  which  it  belonged ;  well  known 
as  the  scene  of  two  miracles  of  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xvii.).    It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

SargetIa  (now  Strel  or  Strey),  a  tributary  of 
the  Maroseh),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was 
situated  the  residence  of  Decebalus. 

SarIphi  Montr*  (t«  XtiptQa  hpt) :  now  Haza- 
reh  Mountain*),  a  mountain- range  of  Central 
Asia,  separating  Margiana  on  the  north  from 
Aria  on  the  south,  and  forming  a  western  part 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
through  Central  Asia  of  the  chain  of  Anti-Tau- 
rus. 

Sarmats  or  Sadromat^k  (Sapuiirat,  Strabo ; 
lavpopArat,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  northeast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea 
of  Azov),  east  of  the  River  TanaTs  (now  Don), 
which  separated  them  from  the  Scythians  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Sarmatians  were  allied 
to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian  language ;  and  that  their  origin 
was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scythians 
with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  the  Sau- 
romate  between  the  TanaTs  and  the  Caspian ; 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much 
more  extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans  and  by  the  later  geographers.  Vid. 
Sarmatia. 

Sarmatia  (v  Zap/uan'a :  Xapfiarat,  Xavpo/ii- 
rat  *  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  and  southern 
part  of  Ruttia  in  Europe),  a  name  first  used  by 
Mela  for  the  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia 
extending  from  the  Vistula  (now  Witla)  and  the 
Sarmatici  Months  on  the  west,  which  divided 
it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (now  Volga)  on 
the  east,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  bound- 
ed on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  rivers 
later  (now  Danube),  Tibiscus  (now  Theist),  and 
Tyras  (now  Dniester),  which  divided  it  from 
Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and,  further,  by  the  Euxine, 
and  beyond  it  by  Mount  Caucasus,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania ;  and 
extending  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  Baltic  and 
the  unknown  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
part  of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  just 
corresponds  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  The 
people  from  whom  the  name  of  Sarmatia  was 
derived  inhabited  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
country.  Vid.  Sarhat^b.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  peopled  by  Scythian  tribes  ;  but  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  part  seem  to 
have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the  Venedi  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Iazvges,  Rhoxolani,  and 
Hahaxobii  in  Southern  Ruttia}  the  chief  of  the 
other  tribes  west  of  the  Tanais  were  the  Alauni 
or  Alani  Scythe,  a  Scythian  people  who  came 
oat  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts  of 
Ruttia.  Vid.  Alani.  The  people  east  of  the 
Tanais  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  an- 
cient history  to  require  specific  mention.  The 
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whole  country  was  divided  by  the  River  Tana 
(now  Don)  into  two  parts,  called  respectively 
Sarmatia  Europaea  and  Sarmatia  Asiatics  (j  h 
'EipCnrij  and  17  h  'AaiaJSapuana) ;  but  it  should 
be  observed  that,  according  to  the  modern  di- 
vision of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (now  Crimea), 
though  falling  within  the  specified  limits,  was 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  but  as  a 
separate  country. 

Sarmaticj?  Porta  (at  "Sapuanttu  itoam: 
now  Past  of  Dariel),  the  central  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It 
was  more  commonly  called  Caucasia:  Porta. 
Vid.  Caucasus.  It  was  also  called  Caspie  Por- 
ts, apparently  through  a  confusion  with  tbe  pass 
of  that  name  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. Vid.  Caspije  Port.*.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in  the  pass. 

SarmatIci  Montes  (rd  Sa/ytaraa  &pq:  part 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountaint),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Central  Europe,  extending  from  tbe 
sources  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between 
Germany  on  the  west  and  Sarmatia  on  the  east. 

SarmatTcos  Oceanub  and  Poirros,  StRMin- 
com  Mars  (2apuariKO{  uicravof  :  now  Ba!tu\l 
great  sea,  washing  the  northern  coast  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. 

[Sabmentus,  a  runaway  slave,  employed  by 
Maecenas  as  a  scribe,  and  forming  one  of  his 
train  on  the  Brundisian  journey  so  humorous- 
ly described  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  5, 53, »™.)] 

[Sarhia  (now  Guerntey),  an  island  or  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  lying  in  the  channel  between  Gal- 
lia and  Britannia.] 

Sarmizeqethosa  (near  Vachely,  also  called 
Graditchle,  ruins),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Sargetia  (now  8trd 
or  Strey).  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colo- 
ny under  the  name  of  Colonia  Clpia  Trtjmt 
Aug.,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  which 
a  legion  had  its  head-quarters. 

Sarnos  (now  Sarno),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Nuceria,  and  railing  into  the  Sinai 
Puteolanus  near  Pompeii.  Its  course  was 
changed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
A.D.  79.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  people  named 
Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Peloponnesus. 

SARdN(£aptn>:  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sharon), 
a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine, 
extending  along  the  coast  north  of  Joppa  toward 
Caesarea ;  celebrated  for  its  pastures  and  its 
flowers. 

SaronIoos  Sinos  (Sapoviiidc  K6\no$,  also  x£- 
poc,  iriXayoc,  and  jrovrof :  now  Gulf  of  Eptt), 
a  bay  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  lying  between  Attica 
and  Argolis,  and  commencing  betweei  Hm 
promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  of 
Scyllseum  in  Argolis.  It  contains  within  it  the 
islands  of  jEgina  and  Salamis.  Its  name  was 
usually  derived  from  Saron,  king  of  Trosieae,^ 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowsed  It 
this  part  of  tbe  sea  while  swimming  in  puiMtt 
of  a  stag. 

Sarpbdon  (Zapm/Suv).  I.  Son  of  Jspitn 
(Zeus)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos  ass 
Rhadamanthus.  Being  involved  in  a  qasrfst 
with  Minos  about  Miletus,  be  took  refage  wrt 
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Cilix,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Lycians. 
Vid.  Miletos.  He  afterward  became  king  of 
the  Lycians,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  living  three  generations. — 2.  Son  of 
Jupiter  (Zens)  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a  brother 
of  Claras  and  Themon,  was  a  Lycian  prince. 
In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor, 
bat  was  slain  by  Fatroclus.  Apollo,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cleansed  Sarpedon's 
body  from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  am- 
brosia, and  gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry 
into  Lycia,  there  to  be  honorably  buried. 

Sarpedon  Peomontobiom  (XapirTjduvUi  uupa : 
flow  Cape  Lissan  el  Kapeh),  a  promontory  of 
Cilicia,  in  longitude  34°  east,  eighty  stadia  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  Tn  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
was  fixed  here. 

Sabpedohium  Promontorwh  (ij  Saptn/iovlt) 
&Kpa),  a  promontory  of  Thrace,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Imbros. 

Sarrastes.     Vid.  Sarnos. 

Sabs  (now  Sar),  a  small  river  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Promontorium  Nerium  and  the  Minius. 

Sabsina  (Sarsinas,  -atis :  now  Sarrina),  an 
ancient  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  River  Sapis, 
southwest  of  Ariminum,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man municipium,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  comic  poet  Plautus. 

Sai  ds  (A  Xapoc  :  now  Seihan),  a  considerable 
river  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
it)  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
it  flows  south  past  Comana  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  where  it  receives  a  western  branch  that 
has  run  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  and  thence,  flow- 
ing through  Cilbia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  southeast  of  Tarsus. 
Xenophon  gives  three  plethra  (three  hundred 
and  three  feet)  for  its  width  at  its  mouth. 

[Saserna.  1.  The  name  of  two  writers,  fa- 
ther and  son,  on  agriculture,  who  lived  in  the 
time  between  Cato  and  Varro. — 2.  C.  and  P., 
two  brothers,  who  served  under  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46,  and  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  friend  of  Antonius 
and  Ocuvianus  after  the  death  of  Caesar.] 

Saso  or  Sasonis  Insula  (now  Sateno,  Satso- 
io,  Sassa),  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
iliyria,  north  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory, 
much  frequented  by  pirates. 

Sasfires,  or  -i,  or  Sapires  (Zdaireipec,  2aa- 
tntpol,  Ziicttpet,  iamreipet),  a  Scythian  people 
of  Asia,  south  of  Colchis  and  north  of  Media,  in 
an  inland  position  (».  t.  in  Armenia)  according 
to  Herodotus,  but,  according  t*.  others,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine. 

Sassanidje,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  A.D.  226  to  A.D.  651. 
1.  Artaxerxes  (the  Ardishir  or  Ardshir  of 
the  Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanidce,  reigned  A.D.  226-240.  He  was  a 
•on  of  one  Baoek,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was 
toe  son  of  Sassan,  perhaps  a  person  of  some 
consequonce,  since  his  royal  descendants  chose 
to  call  themselves  after  him     Artaxerxes  had 
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served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
tabanus,  the  king  of  Partbia,  was  rewarded 
with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge  in  revolt. 
He  obtained  assistance  from  several  grandees, 
and  having  met  with  success,  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
Cyrus.  The  people  warmly  supported  bis  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  Artaxerxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous  but  national 
title  of  •'  King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  leg- 
islative acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The 
reigning  branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsactdss  was 
exterminated,  but  some  collateral  branches  were 
suffered  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Persian  grandees,  who,  along  with  the  Magi, 
formed  a  sort  of  senate.  Having  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority  at  home,  Artaxerxes 
demanded  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
the  immediate  cession  of  all  those  portions  of 
the  Roman  empire  that  had  belonged  to  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes,  that  is,  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  as 
well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  between 
the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237, 
each  nation  retaining  the  possessions  which 
they  held  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. — 
2.  Sapor  I.  (Shapor),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Artaxerxes  I.,  reigned  240-273.  He  carried  on 
war  first  against  Gordian  and  afterward  against 
Valerian.  The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capture  of 
Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  destroyed  An- 
tiocb,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes  in  the  Taurus,  laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and 
took  Ctesarea.  His  further  progress  was  stop- 
ped by  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  the 
king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  founded  a 
new  empire,  over  which  they  ruled  at  Palmyra. 
In  his  reign  lived  the  celebrated  Mani,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  amalgamate  the  Christian  and  Zo- 
roastrian  religions,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  sect 
of  the  Manichceans,  who  spread  over  the  whole 
East,  exposing  themselves  to  most  sanguinary 
persecutions  from  both  Christians  and  fire- wor- 
shippers  3.  HORMISDAS    I.   (HoBMOZ),  SOU  of 

the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  274. — 4.  Vabanbs  or  Vararanes  I.  (Bah- 
bam  or  Baharah),  son  of  Honnisdas  I.,  reign- 
ed 274-277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable  wars 
against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Aurelian,  which, 
however,,  was  not  attended  with  any  serious  re- 
sults, on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aure- 
lian in  275.    In  bis  reign  the  celebrated  Mani 

was  put  to  death 5.  Vabanes  II.  (Bahram), 

son  of  Varanes  I.,  reigned  277-294.  He  was 
defeated  by  Carus,  who  took  both  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  and  his  dominions  were  only  saved 
from  further  conquests  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Carus  (283).— 6.  Vabanbs  III.  (Bahram),  elder 
son  of  Varanes  II.,  died  after  a  reign  of  eight 
months,  294. — 7.  N arses  (Nab si),  younger  son 
of  Varanes  II.,  reigned  294-303.  He  carried 
on  a  formidable  war  against  the  Emperor  Dio- 
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eletian  The  Roman  army  was  commanded  by 
Galenas  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  campaign  (296) 
sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the  second 
campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Mes- 
opotamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent 
Median  districts,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia, 
the  kings  of  which  were  henceforth  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  In  303  Narses  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterward. — 
8.  HoRMisDia  II.  (Hokhdz),  son  ofNarses,  reign- 
ed 303-310.  During  his  reign  nothing  of  im- 
portance happened  regarding  Rome. — 9.  Sapor 
II.  Postumus  (Shapur),  son  of  Hormisdas  II., 
was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was 
crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi  plac- 
ing the  diadem  with  great  solemnity  upon  the 
body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-381.  His 
reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  He  carried  on-  war  for  many 
years  against  Constantius  II.  and  his  successors. 
The  armies  of  Constantius  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere  (vid. 
Jcliahus),  perished  in  battle ;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian 
ceding  to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  be- 
yond the  Tigris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis, 
Singara,  Sec.  Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to 
their  fate,  and  were  completely  reduced  by  Sa- 
por in  305  and  the  following  year.  Sapor  has 
been  surnamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king 
had  ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome  as  this 
monarch.— 10.  Artaxebxes  II.  (Aidishib),  the 
successor  of  Sapor  II.,  reigned  381-385.  He 
was  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  but  was  not  a  son 
of  Sapor. — 11.  Sapor  III.  (Shapdr),  reigned  385 
-390.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  with  splendid  presents,  which  was  re- 
turned by  a  Greek  embassy  headed  by  Stilicho 
going  to  Persia.  Owing  to  these  diplomatic 
transactions,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  384, 
according  to  which  Armenia  and  Iberia  recov- 
ered their  independence —  12.  Va  banes  IV. 
(Basrah),  reigned  A.D.  390-404,  or  perhaps  not 
so  long.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sapor  III.,  and 
founded  Kermanshah,  still  a  flourishing  town. 
— 13.  Yesdiobed  I.  (Yezdijibd),  surnamed  Ula- 
thih,  or  the  Sinker,  son  or  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  404-420  or  421.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who 
is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian  of 
his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Arcadius 
for  one  hundred  years. — 14.  Varanes  V.  (Bar- 
rax),  son  of  Yesdigerd  I.,  surnamed  Goos,  or 
the  "  Wild  Ass,"  on  account  of  his  passion  for 
the  chase  of  that  animal,  reigned  420  or  421- 
448.  He  persecuted  bis  Christian  subjects  with 
such  severity  that  thousands  of  them  took  refj 
uge  within  the  Roman  dominions.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Theodosius,  which  was  terminated 
by  a  peace  for  one  hundred  years,  which  peace 
lasted  till  the  twelfth  ynar  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wars  against 
the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  deeds  for 
which  he  has  ever  since  continuod  to  be  a  fa- 
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vorite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  was  aeei. 
dentally  drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with 
his  horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose 
again  from  the  fathomless  pit. — 15.  Yeidiosu 
if,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  448-458.  The 
persecut  v>ns  against  the  Christians  were  re- 
newed by  him  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Hisie- 
lations  with  Rome  were  peaceful.  — 16.  Hot- 
misdas  III.  (Hoaxuz),  and,  17.Perosrs(Fuob), 
sons  of  the  preceding,  claimed  the  succession, 
and  rose  in  arms  against  each  other.  Perosei 
gained  tbe  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  White 
Huns,  against  whom  he  turned  bis  sword  it 
after  years.  He  perished  in  a  great  battle  witb 
them  in  484,  together  with  all  of  bis  sons  a. 
cept  Pallas  and  Cobades.  — 18.  Pallas  (Pa, 
lash),  who  reigned  484-488,  had  to  contest  the 
throne  with  Cobades.  He  perished  in  a  battle 
with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488. — 19.  Cobadn 
(Kobad),  reigned  488-498,  and  again  501  or  50*- 
531 .  The  years  from  498  till  502  were  filled  at 
by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zahbs  (Jamasfis) 
The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Cobades,  whoa 
he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Hods, 
with  whose  assistance  Cobades  recovered  his 
throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  but  ii 
consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  505,  on 
receiving  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  aa 
indemnity.  He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and 
his  other  conquests  to  the  Romans,  being  un- 
able to  maintain  his  authority  there  on  acconnt 
of  the  protracted  war  with  the  Hnns.  About 
this  time  the  Romans  constructed  the  fortress 
of  Dara,  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Persia, 
and  situated  in  the  very  face  of  Ctesiphon.  Tbe 
war  with  Constantinople  was  renewed  in  621, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin  I.— 21.  Cnot- 
boes  I.  (Khoseo  or  Khosrsw),  surnamed  Ni- 
shibwan,  or "  the  generous  mind,"  reigned  531- 
579.  He  carried  on  several  wars  against  the 
Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished  in  533  oi 
633,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold.  One  of  tbe  conditions  of 
Cbosroes  was,  that  seven  Greek,  bat  pagan 
philosophers,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  the 
Persian  court,  should  be  allowed  to  live  ii  the 
Roman  empire  without  being  subject  to  the  im- 
perial laws  against  pagans.  The  second  was 
lasted  from  640  to  661.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  the  cession  of  the  Penaat 
olaims  upon  Colchis  and  Lazica.  The  third 
war  broke  out  in  671,  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II., 
but  Chosroes  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Per- 
sia. In  his  protracted  wars  with  the  Romans 
be  disputed  tbe  field  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Mauricins,  who  brought  Persia  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  large  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps 
a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe,  recognized  hsl 
for  a  time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received** 
bassies  and  presents  from  the  remotest  bag* 
of  Asia  and  Africa.    His  internal  govemmett 
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was  despotic  and  eniel,  but  of  that  firm  descrip- 
tion which  pleases  Orientals,  so  that  he  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  tbe  Persians  as  a  model 
of  justice.  He  provided  for  all  the  wants  of 
his  subjects ;  and  agriculture,  trade,  and  learn- 
ing were  equally  protected  by  him.  He  caused 
the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian  works  to  be 
translated  into  Persian.  — 22.  Hormisdas  IV. 
(Hoimoi),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned  679-590. 
He  continued  the  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  but  was 
defeated  successively  by  Mauricius  and  Hera- 
olius.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  his  sight, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
aristocracy.— 83.  Vabanes  VI.  (Bahram)  Shu- 
bin,  a  royal  prince,  usurped  tbe  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590-591.  Un- 
able to  maintain  the  throne  against  Chosroes, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Mauricius, 
he  fled  to  the  Turks.— 24.  Chosroes  II.  (Khos- 
eo)  Pcjswiz,  reigned  590  or  591-638.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hormisdas  TV.,  and  recovered  his 
father's  throne  with  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
peror Mauricius.  After  the  murder  of  Mauri- 
eios,  Chosroes  declared  war  against  tbe  tyrant 
Phocas,  and  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
In  several  successive  campaigns  be  conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  camp  at  Chalce- 
don,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Herac- 
lins  saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  in  a  series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only 
recovered  the  provinces  which  the  Romans  had 
lost,  but  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  Borne  down  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  worn  out  by  age  and  fa- 
tigue, Chosroes  resolved,  in  628,  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son  Merdaza;  but  Sbirweh,  or 
Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  six  years  too  long.  No  Persian 
king  lived  in  such  splendor  as  Chosroes ;  and 
however  fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respect- 
ing bis  magnificence  may  be,  they  are  true  in 
tbe  main,  as  is  attested  by  tbe  Western  writers. 
—  36.  Siroes  (Shieweh),  reigned  only  eight 
months,  638.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Heraclius.  The  numerous  captives 
were  restored  on  both  sides.  Siroes  also  re- 
stored the  holy  cross  which  had  been  taken  at 
tbe  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  — 26.  Artaxebze* 
III.  (Abdisbie),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes,  was 
murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who 
bad  no  sooner  ascended  tbe  throne  than  they 
were  hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity. 
Tbe  last  king  was  Yesdiserd  III.,  who  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  tbe  general 
of  the  khalif  Abu-Bekr.  Persia  now  became  a 
Mohammedan  country. 

Sassula,  a  town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tibur. 

Satala  (to  ZdraXa,  #  SaroAo),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  northeast  of  Armenia  Minor,  im- 
portant as  tbe  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into 
Pontus.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads 
leading  to  places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  north 
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of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ro- 
man miles  from  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  from  Trapezus. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

Satahch-e,  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  tbe  Tauric  Cbersonesus. 

[Sataspes  (Sardoirqf),  a  Persian,  son  of  Te 
aspes,  sentenced  by  Xerxes  to  be  impaled  foi 
having  offered  violence  to  the  daughter  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  the  son  of  Megabyzus :  this  punishment 
was  remitted  on  condition  of  his  circumnavi- 

fating  Africa.  He  set  sail  accordingly  from 
Igypt,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  continued  his  voyage  for  a  considerable 
time  southward,  but  at  length  became  discour- 
aged, and  returned  home.  Xerxes  thereupon 
caused  the  original  sentence  to  be  executed.] 

Satioula  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  tbe  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cajaszo.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonized 
B.C.  313. 

Satniois  (SorvjoMf  :  now  Tuzla),  a  river  in 
the  south  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  flowing  west  into  tbe  jEgean  north  of  Prom- 
ontorium  Lectum,  between  Larissa  and  Hamax 
itus. 

[Satnius  (Zdrviof),  son  of  Enops  and  of  a 
river-nymph  of  the  Satniois,  slain  by  Ajax,  son 
of  Olleus,  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Satrjs  (SoTpot),  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  Mount 
Pangseus,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon, 
a  very  brave  race,  and  hence  never  deprived 
of  their  freedom  ;  they  dwelt  upon  lofty  heights 
covered  with  forests  and  snow.  On  one  of  their 
hills  was  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus), 
whose  priests  were  tbe  Bessi,  whence  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  themselves  were  only  a  branch 
of  the  Bessi.] 

Sateicom  (Satricanus  :  now  Casale  di  Conca), 
a  town  in  Latium,  near  Antium,  to  the  terri- 
tory of  which  it  belonged.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans. 

Satdejb  Palos  (now  Logo  di  Paolo),  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  River  Nym- 
phceus,  and  near  the  Promontory  Circeium. 

SATOBtax  or  Satoreiux  (now  Saturo),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  celebrated 
for  its  horses.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  6,  69). 

SatobmU.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy.  Vid. 
Italia. — 2.  (Saturninus:  now  Saturnia),  for- 
merly called  Aceinia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgians, 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Caletra,  on  tbe 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  twenty  miles 
from  tbe  sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  183.  The  ancient  town  was  rather  more 
than  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  there  are  still  re- 
mains of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Satcrkihds  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved.  Disgusted  by  the  debauchery 
of  Gallienus,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the 
title  of  emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
troops,  who  conid  not  endure  the  sternness  of 
his  discipline.    The  country,  however,  in  which 
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these  events  took  place  is  not  mentioned. — If.  A 
native  of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Aurelian  commander  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier, and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan- 
dres during  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  event- 
ually slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Probus,  although 
the  emperor  would  willingly  have  spared  his  life. 

Satoemnus,  L.  AntonIus,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor  A.D.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Saturnincs,  L.  Appuleiub,  the  oclebrated 
demagogue,  was  quaestor"  B.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time,  103.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Marios  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  100.  At  the  same  time,  Glaacia,  who, 
next  to  Saturninus,  was  the  greatest  demagogue 
of  the  day,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  proctorship,  and  Marius  for  the  consulship. 
Marias  and  Glaucia  carried  their  elections ;  but 
A.  Nonius,  a  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
ehosen  tribune  instead  of  Saturninus.  Nonius, 
however,  was  murdered  on  the  same  evening 
by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia  and  Saturninus, 
and  early  the  following  morning  Saturninus 
was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate,  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  Metellus  Numidicus,  as  is  related 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Metellus,  No.  10.  Saturni- 
nus proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In 
the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Saturninus  obtained  the 
tribunate  for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him 
there  was  chosen  a  certain  Equitius,  a  runaway 
slave,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  Glaucia  was  at  the  same  time  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship;  the  two  other 
candidates  were  M.  Antoniua  and  C.  Memmius. 
The  election  of  M.  Antoniua  was  certain,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia  and  Memmius. 
As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to  carry  his  election, 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comitia.  This  last 
act  produced  a  complete  reaction  against  Satur- 
ninus and  his  associates.  The  senate  declared 
them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the  consuls 
to  put  them  down  by  force.  Marius  was  un- 
willing to  act  against  his  friends,  but  be  had  no 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compen- 
sated by  the  zeal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  the 
forum,  Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  the  quaestor 
Saufeius  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  par- 
tisans of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  sup- 
plied the  Capitol  with  water.  Unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  they  surrendered  to  Marius. 
The  latter  did  all  he  coold  to  save  their  lives : 
as  soon  as  they  descended  from  the  Capitol,  he 
placed  them  for  security  in  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they 
died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanction  to  these 
proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizenship 
a  slave  of  the  name  of  Scteva,  who  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  Nearly  forty 
years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  Labie- 
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nus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirias  of  havinf 
been  the  murderer  of  Saturninus.  An  account 
of  this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.  Vid.  Rabii- 
ius. 

Saturnincs,  Claudius,  a  jurist  from  whose 
Liber  Singular  it  it  Panit  Paganorum  there  is  a 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest.  He  was  prstor 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Satubninus,  Pompeius,  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  a 
distinguished  orator,  historian,  and  poet.  Sev- 
eral of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Saturninus,  C.  SbntIds.  1.  Propraetor  of 
Macedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and  probably 
for  some  time  afterward.  He  defeated  the 
Thracians,  who  had  invaded  bis  province.— 1 
One  of  the  persons  of  distinguished  rank  who 
deserted  Sextus  Pompeius  in  B.C.  35,  and  pass- 
ed over  to  Octavianus.  He  was  consul  in  19, 
and  afterward  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria.  Three  sons  of  Saturninus  accompanied 
him  as  legati  to  Syria*  and  were  present  with 
their  father  at  the  trial  of  Herod's  sons  at  Bery- 
tus  in  B.C.  6. 

Saturninus,  Venuleids,  a  Roman  jurist,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Sevens.  There  are 
seventy-one  excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the 
Digest. 

SaturnIus,  that  is,  a  son  of  Saturnus,  and  ac- 
cordingly used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason,  the  name 
of  Saturnia  is  giv.-n  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

Saturnus,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  in  general  The 
name  is  connected  with  the  verb  ten,  mi,  m- 
turn.  The  Romans  invariably  identified  Sattr- 
nus  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made 
the  former  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto, 
Juno,  &c.  (vid.  Cronos)  ;  but  there  is,  in  reality, 
no  resemblance  between  the  attributes  of  the 
two  deities,  except  that  both  were  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  resemblance  is  much  stronger 
between  Demeter  and  Saturn,  for  all  that  the 
Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Demeter  is  ascribed  by 
the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Saturnus,  then,  deriving 
his  name  from  sowing,  is  justly  called  the  in- 
troducer of  civilization  and  social  order,  both 
of  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  agri- 
culture. His  reign  is  conceived  for  the  same 
reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy,  aad 
more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plenty.  The  story  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  that 
hill,  on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there 
stood  in  after  times  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Sat 
urn  then  taught  the  people  agriculture,  sup- 
pressed their  savage  mode  of  life,  and  intro- 
duced among  them  civilization  and  morality. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  country  was 
called  Saturnia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  Satan 
was  suddenly  removed  from  earth  to  the  abodes 
of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected  as  aits 
to  him  in  the  forum.    It  is  further  related  (hat 
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Lactam  received  its  name  ((torn  lotto)  from  this 
disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same  rea- 
son was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solem- 
nized by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Saturn,  vid. 
Did.  ofAntiq.,  s.  v.  Saturnalia.  The  statue  of 
Saturnus  was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latioro  in  olives  ; 
in  his  band  he  held  a  crooked  pruning  knife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  woollen 
ribbon.  In  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn were  seen  two  figures  resembling  Tritons 
with  horns,  and  whose  lower  extremities  grew 
out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple  itself  was  used 
as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  also 
were  deposited  in  it. 

Sixf  »i  {Idrvpoi),  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings m  Greek  mythology  who  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  represent  the  luxuriant  vital  pow- 
ers of  nature.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  a  race  good 
for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  sons  of  Mercury  (Hermes) 
and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The  Satyrs 
are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose  round 
and  somewhat  turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed 
at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  two  small 
boms  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  bone  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 
Satyrisci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as 
fond  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear  either 
with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  band),  and  of 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence  they 
are  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  instruments, 
or  engaged  in  voluptuous  dances  with  nymphs. 
Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  forests  and  fields, 
tbey  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mortals.  Later 
writers,  especially  the  Roman  poets,  confound 
the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian  Fauni,  and  accord- 
ingly represent  them  with  larger  horns  and 
goats'  feet,  although  originally  they  were  quite 
distinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually  appear 
with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shepherd's 
staff,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine ;  they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear 
wreaths  of  vine,  ivy,  or  fir.  Representations 
of  them  are  still  very  numerous,  but  the  most 
celebrated  in  antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxit- 
eles at  Athens. 

Satybos  (Sdrvpof).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  son  of  Spartacus  I.,  and  reigned  B.C.  407 
or  406-393.  He  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Theudoaia  in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Leucon — 2.  II.  King  of  Bosporus,  was  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pasrisades  I.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  311,  but  reigned  only  nine  months. 
—3.  A  distinguished  comio  actor  at  Athens,  is 
said  to  have  given  instructions  to  Demosthenes 
in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  speeches 
by  appropriate  action. — 4.  A  distinguished  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher  and  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  if  not  later. 
He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies,  among 
which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writ- 
era. — 5.  A  physician  in  the  second  century  after 


SAXONES. 

Christ,  who  wrote  some  works  winch  are  M 
longer  extant. 

Sacconma.     Vid.  Arae. 

Saufeios.  1.  C,  quaestor  B.C.  100,  Was  one 
of  the  partisans  of  Saturninus,  took  refuge  with 
him  in  the  Capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his 
leader  when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
Marius. — 2.  L ,  a  Roman  eques,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Atticus,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  He  bad  very  val 
uable  property  in  Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by 
the  triumvirs,  but  was  restored  to  bim  through 
the  exertions  of  Atticus. 

Saulob  Parthaunisa  (2avAuy  Xlap6avvua)r 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks' 
Nisaea.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

Saubomat^.     Vid.  Saematjb. 

Sauromates  (Savpofidri/f),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  known  only  from  their  coins.  We  find 
kings  of  this  name  reigning  over  Bosporus  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constant  ine. 

Saverrio,  P.  SuLPicioa.  1.  Consul  B.C.  304, 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  He  was  censor  in  219  with  Sempronius 
Sophus,  his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
In  their  censorship  two  new  tribes  were  form- 
ed, the  Aniensis  and  Terentina. — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  com- 
manded, with  his  colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Savo  (now  Saone),  a  river  in  Campania,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  south  of  Sinuessa. 

Sato*  (now  Save  or  Sau),  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carnie 
Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between  Noricum 
and  Italy,  and  afterward  between  Pannonia  and 
Illyria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidu- 
num. 

Saxa,  Decimus,  a  native  of  CeUiberia,  was 
originally  one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  44,  and  after 
Caesar's  death  in  this  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  supporting  the  friends  of  his  murdered 
patron.  He  served  under  M.  Antonius  in  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  subsequently  under  both 
Antonius,  and  Octavianus  in  their  war  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony  to  the  East,  and 
was  made  by  the  latter  governor  of  Syria.  Hern 
he  was  defeated  by  the  younger  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  the  flight  after 
the  battle  (B.C.  40). 

Saxa,  Q.  VoconIus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  fa- 
vor when  be  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Re- 
specting this  lex,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antif.,  i.  v. 

Saxa  Rubra.     Vid.  Rubra  Saxa. 

Sax5hes,  a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and 
Chalusus  (now  Trove),  consequently  in  the  mod- 
ern Holstein.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tac- 
itus and  Pliny,  since  these  writers  appear  to 
have  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  under  the  general  name 
of  Cimbri.  The  Saxones  first  occur  in  history 
in  A.D.  286,  when  tbey  are  mentioned  as  brave 
and  skillful  Bailors,  who  often  joined  the  Chau- 
ci  in  piratical  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
Gaul.    The  Saxones  afterward  appear  at  the 
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SCJEA  PORTA. 

head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Germer  com- 
munities, who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Lippe,  and  tne  German  Ocean.  A  portion  of 
the  Saxons,  in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led 
by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  conquered  Britain,  as  is 
well  known,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Romans  never  came  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Saxons. 

[Scjea  Porta  (Ikou/  iriXti,  usually  in  pi.  2<r<u- 
at  mi?.at),  a  celebrated  gate  of  Troy,  on  the 
west  side,  toward  the  sea :  near  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Laomedon.     Vid.  Troja.] 

Scsva,  Casbius,  a  centurion  in  Cesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Cesar  after  the  death  of  the 
latter. 

Sc*voi.a,  Q.  Ckr tidIcs,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  three  hundred  and  seven  excerpts 
from  him  in  the  Digest. 

Scasvor-A,  Mucins.  1.  C,  the  hero  of  a  cel- 
ebrated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When 
King  Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mu- 
cins, a  yonng  man  of  the  patrician  class,  re- 
solved to  rid  his  country  of  the  invader.  He 
went  out  of  the  city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath 
his  dress,  and  approached  tb,e  place  where  Por- 
senna was  sitting,  with  a  secretary  by  his  side, 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  king 
himself.  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  the  king, 
Mucius  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  seized 
by  the  king's  guards,  and  brought  before  the 
royal  seat,  when  he  declared  his  name,  and  his 
design  to  kill  the  king  himself,  and  told  him 
that  there  were  many  more  Romans  ready  to 
attempt  his  life.  The  king,  in  his  passion  and 
alarm,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  alive  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his 
vague  threats,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted 
for  a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  without  flinch- 
ing. The  king,  who  was  amazed  at. his  firm- 
ness, ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  al- 
tar, and  bade  him  go  away  free  and  uninjured. 
To  make  some  return  to  the  king  for  his  gen- 
erous behavior,  Mucius  told  him  that  there  were 
three  hundred  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome  who 
had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same 
when  their  turn  came.  Mucius  received  the 
name  of  Scevola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Por- 
senna, being  alarmed  for  his  life,  which  be  could 
not  secure  against  so  many  desperate  men,  made 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  and  evacu- 
ated the  territory.  The  patricians  gave  Mucius 
a  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  was 
thenceforth  called  Mucin  Praia.  The  Mucius 
of  this  story  was  a  patrician,  but  the  Mocii  of 
the  historical  period  were  plebeians. — S.  Q-, 
praetor  B.C.  216,  had  Sardinia  for  his  province, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209.— 3. 
Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  pretor  179,  with 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174. — 4.  P., 
rother  of  No.  8,  was  prater  with  his  brother 
78? 


SCjEVOLA,  mucius. 

179,  and  consul  1 75.   In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Ligurians — 5.  P.,  probably 
son  of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  141,  pre. 
tor  urbanua  138,  and  consul  133,  the  year  in 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life.    la  131 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Mucianus(pul.  Mccu- 
nus)  as  pontifex  maximus.    Scevola  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Jut  Potti- 
fictum.    He  was  also  famed  for  his  skill  in  play- 
ing at  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Duo- 
decim  Scripta.     His  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cicero  in  several  passages.    There 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists  whose 
works  were  used  for  that  compilation. — 6.  Q., 
called  the  Auooe,  was  son  of  No.  3,  and  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  C.  Lelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.    He  was  triboos 
of  the  plebs  128,  plebeian  edile  125,  and  as  pra- 
ter was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  HI, 
the  year  in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.    He 
was  prosecuted  after  his  return  from  his  prov- 
ince for  the  offence  of  repetunde  in  120  by  T. 
Albucius,  but  was  acquitted.     He  was  consul 
117.    He  lived  at  least  to  the  tribunate  of  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus  8.8.    Cicero,  who  was  born  IOC, 
informs  ns  that,  after  he  had  put  on  the  togi 
virilis,  his  father  took  him  to  Scevola,  who  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  that  he  kept  as  close  to 
him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  re- 
marks.   After  his  death  Cicero  became  a  hear- 
er of  Q.  Mucius  Scevola,  the  pontifex.    The  au- 
gur was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  toe 
law ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  Mo- 
cia,  the  augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Lkinros 
Crassus,  the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q. 
Mucins  Scevola,  the  pontifex  maximus ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Q.  Mucins,  who  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  de  Oratore,  is  not  the 
pontifex  and  the  colleague  of  Crassus,  but  the 
augur,  the  firther-in-law  of  Crassos.     He  b 
also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Letliut  me  it 
Amieitia  (o.  1),  and  in  the  de  Rejmblica  (i.,  12). 
— 7.  Q.,  Poirnrix  Maximus,  was  son  of  No.  5, 
and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  as  an  example  of  a  son 
who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that  which  had 
given  his  father  distinction.    He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  edile  in  104,  and  con- 
sul 96,  with  Licinins  Crassus,  the  orator,  as  his 
colleague.    After  his  consulship  Scevola  was 
the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
people  who  were  under  his  government.    Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q 
Mucius  the  augur.    He  lost  his  life  in  tne  coa- 
sulship  of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Co.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  (82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the 
Marian  party,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
he  belonged  to  Sulla's  party.     His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.    The  virtues  of  Scevola 
are  recorded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor)  of  the 
pontifex.    The  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and  fair  dealing, 
his  abilities  as  an  administrator,  an  orator,  and 
a  jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of  the  illus- 
trious men  of  all  ages  and  countries.     He  was, 
says  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.     Q.  Sce- 
Tola  the  pontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom 
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SCALABIS. 

we  can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handling  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  He  also 
wrote  a  later  Singularu  itepl  bpov,  a  work  on 
Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather,  short  rules  of 
law,  from  which  there  are  four  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  This  is  the  oldest  work  from  which 
there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and  even 
these  may  bare  been  taken  at  second  hand. 

Scalabis  (now  Sautarem),  a  town  in  Lusita- 
nia,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and 
Bracara,  also  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Presidium  Julium,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  Conventus  Juridici  of  the  province. 
The  town  is  erroneously  called  Scalabiscus  by 
Ptolemy. 

Scaldis  (now  Scheldt),  an  important  river  in 
the  north  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  but  which  Cesar  erroneously  makes  a 
tributary  of  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river 
Ta.bv.dat  or  Tabullas,  which  name  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  form  of 
Tabul  or  Tabula. 

Scamamdee  (2*a/io)«)pof).  1.  A  river  in  the 
western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Segesta. — 2.  The  cel- 
ebrated river  of  the  Troad.  Vid.  Tboas.  As  a 
mythological  personage,  the  river-god  was  call- 
ed Xanthus  by  the  gods.  His  contest  with 
Achilles  is  described  by  Homer  (12.,  xxi.,  136, 
foil). 

Scamandrius  (Itafuivipwt).  1.  Son  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy 
called  Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the 
protector  of  the  city  of  Troy.— [S.  A  Trojan 
'warrior,  sod  of  Strophius,  slain  by  Menelaus.] 

ScAHBdNfoa  (XKaft6uvtSai),  a'demus  in  Atti- 
ca, between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

Scamp  a  (Xicufma :  now  Skumbi  or  heampi),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via 
Egnatia,  between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

Soandea  (SKavitia),  a  port-town  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  the  town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was 
ten  stadia  distant 

ScampIa  or  Scandinavia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  had 
•  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scan- 
diae.  Of  these  the  largest  bore  especially  the 
name  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the 
modern  Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated. 
This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones, 
of  whom  the  Suionea  and  Sitones  appear  to 
have  been  tribes. 

Scandila  (now  Scandole),  a  small  island  in 
the  northeast  of  the  JEgem  Sea,  between  Pepa- 
retbos  and  Scyros. 

ScantIa  Silva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquas  Scantie  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

[Scantilla,  Manlia,  the  wife  of  Didius  Ju- 
lianas, whom  she  urged  to  buy  the  empire  when 
sot  up  for  sale  :  she  enjoyed  the  title  Augusta 
.  daring  the  brief  period  of  her  husband's  reign.] 

Scaptb  Hvlb  (Sxairrij  toij),  also  called,  but 
ess  correctly,  Sc aptesylb  (2*oirnj<riJ^),  •  small 
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town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  is* 
and  of  Thasos.  It  contained  celebrated  gold 
mines,  which  were  originally  worked  by  the 
Thasians.  Thucydides,  who  had  some  proper- 
ty in  these  mines,  retired  to  this  place  after  his 
banishment  from  Athens,  and  here  arranged  the 
materials  for  his  history. 

ScaptI a  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptins),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
man tribe,  bul  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

[Scappla  QuiNTies,  T,  a  Roman  officer,  pass 
ed  over  into  Spain  with  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  Caesar:  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Mnnda,  B.C.  46,  and  after  the  battle, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  Corduba,  and 
there  burned  himself  to  death  on  a  pyre  which 
he  had  erected  for  that  purpose.] 

Scapula,  P.  OstorIds,  succeeded  A.  Plautius 
as  governor  of  Britain  about  A.D.  50.  He  de- 
feated the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silures,  took 
prisoner  their  king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but 
died  soon  afterward  in  the  province. 

ScababantIa  (now  (Edenburg),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to 
Pcetovio,  and  a  municipium  with  the  surname 
Flavia  Augusta. 

Soabdona  {ixapidva  or  Zitupiuv).  1.  (Now 
Skardona  or  Skardin),  the  chief  town  of  Libur- 
nia  in  Illyria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius, 
twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ventus Juridicns. — S.  (Now  Arte),  a  small  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  also  called  Arba, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 

Scardus  or  Scobdos  Mons  (to  Xn&ptov  bpoe), 
a  small  range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mcesia  and  Macedonia. 

SCABPHE,    SCABPHBA,  Or    SCABPHlA    (liKap+tl, 

Xnapfcia,  Xxapfla :  Xnapfeic,  Xicapfievc,  Xicap- 
fatoc,  iKipftor),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Lo- 
cri,  ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads 
united  leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  pos- 
sessed a  harbor  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Boagrius. 

Scabponna  (now  Charpeigne),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from 
TulTum  to  Divodurum. 

Scato  or  Cato,  Vettios,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  90.  He  de- 
feated the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutil- 
ius  Lupus,  in  two  successive  battles.  He  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  his  own  slave  as  he  was  being  dragged 
before  the  Roman  general,  being  thus  delivered 
from  the  ignominy  and  punishment  that  await- 
ed him. 

Scacrcs,  jEmilios.  1.  M.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  born  in  B.C.  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent, 
had  been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  a  coal  merchant,  and  left  his  son  a 
very  slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought 
at  first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lend- 
er ;  bat  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising 
to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served 
in  the  army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained 
some  distinction.    He  was  carule  aedile  in  133 
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Hi  obtained  the  consulship  in  1 15,  when  be  car- 
ried on  war  with  success  against  several  of  the 
Alpine  tribes.  In  112  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  he  ac- 
companied the  consul  L.  Calpurnins  Bestia,  as 
one  of  bis  legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
The  Numulian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of 
money  upon  both  Bestia  and  Scaurus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  consul  granted  the  king 
most  favorable  terras  of  peace.  This  disgrace- 
ful transaction  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
at  Rome ;  and  C.  Mamilius,  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a  bill  by  which  an 
inquiry  was  to  T>e  instituted  against  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Al- 
though Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
such  was  his  influence  in  the  state  that  he  con- 
trived to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three  quae- 
sitores  who  were  elected  under  the  bill  for 
tbe  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But, 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable 
to  save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and 
many  others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus 
was  censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  con- 
structed the  ^Emilian  road,  which  ran  by  Pisa: 
and  Luna  as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107  he  was 
elected  consul  a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against 
the  Tigurini.  In  the  straggles  between  the 
aristocratical  and  popular  parties,  Scaurus  was 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  different  offences, 
chiefly  by  his  private  enemies ;  but  such  was 
hie  influence  in  the  state  that  he  was  always 
acquitted.  He  died  about  89.  By  bis  wife  Cae- 
cilia  Scaurus  had  three  children,  two  sons  men- 
tioned below,  and  a  daughter  ^Emilia,  first  mar- 
ried to  M'.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pompey, 
subsequently  the  triumvir. — 3.  M.,  eldest  son  of 
Uie  preceding,  and  step-son  of  the  dictator  Sul- 
la, whom  his  mother  Cecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithradatic 
war  he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The 
latter  sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and 
from  thence  he  inarched  into  Judaea  to  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  brotbers  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in 
the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Dur- 
ing his  government  of  Syria  he  made  a  preda- 
tory incursion  into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  with- 
drew on  the  payment  of  three,  hundred  talents 
by  Aretas,  tbe  king  of  the  country.  He  was 
curule  aedile  in  68,  when  he  celebrated  the  pub- 
lic games  with  extraordinary  splendor.  '  Tbe 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommoda- 
ted eighty  thousand  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three  bund- 
red  and  sixty  pillars  decorated  tbe  stage,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories,  of  which  tbe  lowest  was 
made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass, 
and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  combats  of 
wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  exhibited  in  the 
circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Rome.  In  66  he 
was  praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  governed 
the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  be  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  repetundae.  He  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  others,  and 
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was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his  guilt.  He 
was  accused  again  in  62,  under  Pompey's  new 
law  against  ambitus,  and  was  condemned.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  tbe 
wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  be  bad  one  son 
(No.  4). — 3.  Younger  son  of  No.  1,  fought  under 
the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against  the  Cimbrial 
the  Athesis,  and,  having  fled  from  tbe  field,  was 
indignantly  commanded  by  his  father  not  to  com* 
into  his  presence,  whereupon  the  youth  put  *■ 
end  to  his  life. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  and  Mucia, 
the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  triumvir,  tad 
consequently  the  half-brotber  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey. He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia  after 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonins  is 
36.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavianus,  and  escaped  death,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  only  through  tbe 
intercession  of  his  mother,  Mucia. — 5.  Mint 
cu8,  son  of  No.  4,  was  a  distinguished  orator 
and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute  character.  He  wa» 
a  member  of  tbe  senate  at  tbe  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14,  when  be  offend-  | 
ed  this  suspicious  emperor  by  some  remirla 
which  he  made  in  the  senate.  Being  accused 
of  majestas  in  34,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

Scaurus,  M.  AubklIds,  consul  sufTectus  B.C. 
108,  was  three  years  afterward  consular  legits 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  tbe  Citabri, 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Scaurds,  Q.  TiRiirrics,  a  celebrated  granv 
marian  who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors 
of  the  Emperor  Verus.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
an  Art  Grammatica,  and  of  commentaries  upos 
Plautus,  Virgil,  and  the  Art  Poitica  of  Horace, 
which  are  known  to  us  from  a  few  scattered 
notices  only,  for  the  tract  entitled  Q.  Tcraii 
Scauri  it  Ortho/praphia  ad  Tketeum  included  is 
the  "  Grammatics:  Latins  Auctores  Antiqaf 
of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605),  is  not  believed  to 
be  a  genuine  production  of  this  Scaurus. 

Scelebatos  Campos.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

Scenes  (Xkijuiu,  i.  e.,  the  lenit),  a  town  Ot 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  os 
a  canal  of  the  Enphrates,  twenty-five  days'  jour- 
ney below  Zeugma.  It  belonged  to  tbe  Scuat 
tm,  and  was  evidently  only  a  collection  of  teats 
or  huts. 

ScBNtTiB  (Sunvirat,  i.  e.,  dwelkrs  in  lenit),  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Beda- 
wee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It  was 
also  applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  like- 
wise lived  in  tents. 

Scepsis  (S*fV"f :  now  probably  rains  at  EtH- 
Upthi  or  Etki-Shupthe),  an  ancient  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Troad,  southeast  of  Alexandrea,  in 
the  mountains  of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved by  Anligonus  to  Alexandrea ;  but,  being 
permitted  by  Lysimachus  u>  return  to  their 
homes,  they  built  a  new  city,  called  i/  *ia«^i, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  town  were  then  call- 
ed riaXaiCTx;;^if.  Scepsis  is  celebrated  in  lit- 
erary history  as  the  place  where  certain  MkW 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  buried,  to 
prevent  their  transference  to  Pergaraus.  Wbea 
dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  destroyed 
by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  condition  the  J 
were  •  tmoved  by  Sulla  to  Athens.     Tbe  philus- 
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opher  Metrodorus  and  the  grammarian  Deme- 
trius were  natives  of  Scepsis. 

ScEKDILAIDAS  Or  SoBRDIUBDOS  (XltepdlXat&OC 

or  2«tp<)(X(M<Iof ),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  son  of  Pleuratcs,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agron,  both  of  them  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teuta  (B.C. 
289),  he  probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her 
dominions,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king 
till  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes.  He 
carried  on  war  for  some  years  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  thus  appears  as  an  ally 
of  the  Romans.  He  probably  died  about  205, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pleuratus. 

[Schedu  (Zjed/a),  a  large  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  great  canal  which  united  Alex- 
andrea  with  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  four 
schceni  from  Alexandrea,  was  the  station  of  the 
splendid  galleys  in  which  the  prefects  visited  the 
upper  districts.] 

ScHiDlos  (Sxtdiot).  1.  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistro- 
pnus.  He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phocis. 
— 2.  Son  of  Perimedes,  likewise  a  Phocinn  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hector. 

Scheba  (Scherinus),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  island. 

Schbria.     Vid.  Pbaaces. 

[Schists  {Via,  i  extorii  &66t,  now  Zimeno  or 
Zcmino),  a  road  leading  from  Delphi  over  a  de- 
clivity of  Parnassus  to  Daulis,  and  still  further 
northward,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  began  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  then,  two  ge- 
ographical miles  east  of  Delphi,  at  a  place  called 
Tpcif  KiXevOoi,  divided  itself  into  two  roads,  One 
to  the  northeast  toward  Daulis,  the  otber  to  the 
southeast  toward  Lebadea  or  Helicon.  At  the 
point  where  the  three  roads  met  was  erected 
the  .tumulus  to  commemorate  the  murder  of 
Laius  by  CEdipus,  which  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred there.] 

ScHasmJs  (Xxolvot:  Srotvtevr),  *  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

ScBotnts  (ZjojvoOf,  'oOvTOf).  1.  A  harbor  of 
Corinth,  north  of  Cenchrete,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus. — 3.  A  place  in  the  interior 
of  Arcadia,  near  Methydrium. 

Sciathds  (Ziciadof:  Z«a0tof :  now  Skiatho), 
a  small  island  in  the  -<Egean  Sea,  north  of  Eu- 
bcea  and  east  of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  colonized  by  Pelas- 

S'ans  from  Thrace.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es, since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
stationed  near  its  coasts.  It  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  at- 
tained such  little  prosperity  that  it  only  had  to 
pay  the  small  tribute  of  two  hundred  drachms 
vearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  Athenians.  Scia- 
thus  produced  good  wine. 

Scidrus  (Sx/tW),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  of  uncertain  site,  in  which  some  of  the 
Sybarites  settled  after  the  destruction  of  their 
own  city. 

Scilldi  (SctAAovf,  -ovvtoc:  l«btfofor.oc, 
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ZxiAAovmof),  a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri 
phylia,  on  the  River  Selinus,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  Olympia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against 
the  PyMeana,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus.  The  Lacedeemo- 
nians  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scillus  ;  and,  although  the  Eleans  still 
laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to  Xenophon  after 
bis  banishment  from  Athens.  Xenophon  re- 
sided at  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Scinqoxaous,  a  small  place  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cottius,  west  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across 
the  Alps. 

Scions  (Setup*  :  Xniovalot ,  Xiuovevs),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia, 
who  settled  here  after  their  return  from  Troy. 
It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  but  was  retaken  by  Cleon ;  where- 
upon all  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  given 
to  the  Plateaus. 

Soiplo,  the  name  of  anMllustrious  patrician 
family  of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which 
signifies  a  stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  because  he 
served  as  a  staff  in  directing  his  blind  father. 
This  family  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  others  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  family  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered 
in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the  Appia  Via,  about  four 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosi- 
ties are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clem- 
entino  at  Rome.  1.  P.  Cornelius"  Scipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum  B.C.  396,  and  consular  tribune 
396  and  394.-8.  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  350. 
— 3.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Babbatus,  consul  328,  and 
dictator  306.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus. — 
4.  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  298,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  de- 
feated them  near  Volatenw.  He  also  served 
under  the  consuls  in  297,  296,  and  293?  against 
the  Samnites.  This  Scipio  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  gen- 
ealogy of  the  family  can  be  traced  with  more 
certainty  from  this  time.— 6.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
Asina,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  260,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon  the  Liparnan 
islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  seventeen 
ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Regulus  invaded  Africa,  for  he  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  col- 
league, A-  Atilius  Calatinus,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  and  took  the  town  of  Panorama.— 6.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio,  also  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259. 
He  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.  He  was  censor  in  258 — 7.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  No.  5,  was  consul 
221,  and  carried  on  war,  with  bis  colleague  M. 
Minucius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri,  who  were 
subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned  again 
in  211,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
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should  recall  all  tbe  generals  and  armies  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Han- 
nibal was  marching  upon  the  city. — 8.  P.  Cork. 
Scipio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sem- 
pronius  Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  tie  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to 
Gaul,  in  order  to  encounter  Hannibal  before 
crossing  tbe  Alps ;  but,  finding  that  Hannibal 
bad  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  had  got  the  start  of 
him  by  a  three  days'  march,  he  resolved  to  sail 
back  to  Italy  and  await  Hannibal's  arrival  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  as  the  Romans  bad  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  under  the  command  of  two  praetors,  Scip- 
io sent  into  Spain  tbe  army  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  under  tbe  command  of  his  brother 
Cn.  Scipio.  On  bis  return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took 
the  command  of  tbe  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hannibal.  An  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops  of  the  two  armies.  The  Romans 
were  defeated ;  tbe  consul  himself  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  courage  of  his  young  son  Publius,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Scipio  now  re- 
treated across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  sub- 
sequently withdrew  to  tbe  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Trebia,  where  be  was  joined  by  tbe  oth- 
er consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  re- 
solved upon  a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  bis  colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  within  tbe  walls  of  Placentia. 
In  the  following  year,  217,  Scipio,  whose  impe- 
riura  bad  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain.  He  and  his  brother  Cneius  continued  in 
Spain  till  their  death  in  211 ;  but  the  history  of 
their  campaigns,  though  important  in  their  re- 
sults, is  full  of  confusions  and  contradictions. 
They  gained  several  victories  over  tbe  enemy, 
and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by  the  be- 
ginning of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  the 
Iberus,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accord- 
ingly divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeat- 
ed and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians. — 9. 
Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Calvcs,  son  of  rfo.  6,  and 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  consul  222,  with  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus.  In  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league, he  carried  on  war  against  the  Insu- 
brians.  In  218  be  carried  on  war  as  the  legate 
of  his  brother  Publius  for  eight  years  in  Spain, 
as  has  been  related  above. — 10.  P.  Conn.  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  in  234. 
He  was  unquestionably  one  of  tbe  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  be  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  bis  countrymen. 
His  enthusiastic  mind  led  bim  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  he 
never  engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business 
without  first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat 
some  time  alone,  enjoying  communication  from 
the  gods.  For  all  he  proposed  or  executed,  he 
alleged  tbe  divine  approval;  and  the  Roman 
people  gave  credit  to  his  assertions,  and  re- 
garded bim  as  a  being  almost  superior  to  the 
common  race  of  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  tbe  divine  reve- 
lations, which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  bim,  and  the  extraordinary  success 
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which  attended  all  his  enterprises  most  bave 
deepened  this  belief.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
218  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Ticinus,  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  fought  at  Cannae  two  years  after- 
ward (216),  when  be  was  already  a  tribune  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  of- 
ficers who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  was 
chosen,  along  with  Appius  Claudius,  to  com- 
mand tbe  remains  of  tbe  army,  which  had  takes 
refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to  bis 
youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind  that  the 
Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving  It- 
aly in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect  He  had  already 
gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  elected  aedile  in  212,  although  be 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain,  the 
Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of 
a  proconsul.  But  when  the  people  assembled 
to  elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  ex- 
perience ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  com- 
mand. At  length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely 
twenty- four,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  chosen  with  enthusiasm  to  take  tbe  com- 
mand. His  success  in  Spain  was  striking  and 
rapid.  In  the  first  campaign  (210)  be  took  the 
important  city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  the  next  three  years  he  drove  tbe 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and  became 
master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to  Roma 
in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  follow, 
ing  year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
tbe  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once 
to  Africa,  and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at 
the  gates  of  Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  members 
of  tbe  senate,  and  among  them  Q.  Fabios  Max- 
inrus,  opposed  his  project,  partly  through  timid- 
ity and  partly  through  jealousy  of  tbe  yoathfbl 
conqueror.  All  that  Scipio  could  obtain  was 
the  province  of  Sicily,  with  permission  to  cross 
over  to  Africa ;  but  tbe  senate  refused  bim  an 
army,  thus  making  tbe  permission  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer  view  of 
the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman  senate, 
and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers  flock- 
ed to  join  the  standard  of  tbe  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  bim  to  en- 
list volunteers ;  and  such  was  die  enthusiasm 
in  his  favor,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to 
Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  tbe 
expectations  and  even  the  wishes  of  the  sen- 
ate. After  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily,  and 
completing  all  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa,  he  crossed  over  to  the  latter  country 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Success 
again  attended  his  arms.  Tbe  Carthaginians 
and  their  ally  Syphax  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  former  were  compelled  to 
recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as  tbe  only  nope  of 
saving  their  country.  The  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  do  alternative 
but  submission ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201).    Scipia 
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returned  to  Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  He  was  received  with  universal  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  surname  of  Africanus  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  people  wished  to 
make  him  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  and  to 
erect  his  statue  in  the  comitia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but  he  prudently 
declined  all  these  invidious  distinctions.  As 
he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  supreme  power, 
and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  jEM- 
ns  Pastus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  In  193  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Africa  to  mediate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  same  year  be  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Antiochus  at 
Ephesus,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  re- 
siding. The  tale  runs  that  he  had  there  an  in- 
terview with  the  great  Carthaginian,  who  de- 
clared bim  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived. 
The  compliment  was  paid  in  a  manner  the  most 
flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter  had  asked, 
"Who  was  the  greatest  general  1"  "Alexan- 
der the  Great,"  was  Hannibal's  reply.  "  Who 
was  the  second  1"  "  Pyrrhns."  "  Who  the 
third  1"  "Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
"  What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
conquered  me!"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 
"  I  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  gen- 
erals." In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate  un- 
der bis  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus the  Great.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  mon- 
arch off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropria- 
ted to  their  own  use  part  of  the  money  which 
had  been  paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  details  of  the  accusation  are  related  with 
such  discrepancies  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  true  history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in 
which  it  occurred.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  were  two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  history 
of  the  transaction.  In  187,  two  tribunes  of  the 
people  of  the  name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required 
L.  Scipio  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  sums 
of  money  which  be  had  received  from  Antio- 
chus. L.  Scipio  accordingly  prepared  his  ac- 
counts, but  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Hannibal  in- 
dignantly snatched  them  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate.  But 
this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavorable  impression,  and  bis  brother, 
when  brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augu- 
rinus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and 
there  detained  till  the  money  was  paid ;  where- 
upon Africanus  rescued  his  brother  from  the 
bands  of  the  tribune's  officer.  The  contest 
-would  probably  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  tribune,  and  then  tribune  himself,  had 
the  prudence  to  release  Lucius  from  the  sentence 
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of  imprisonment.  The  successful  issue  of  the 
prosecution  of  Lucius  emboldened  his  enemies 
to  bring  the  great  Africanus  himself  before  the 
people.  His  accuser  was  M.  Nsvius,  the  trib- 
une of  the  people,  and  the  accusation  was 
brought  in  186.  When  the  trial  came  on,  and 
Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  remind 
ed  the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal 
U  Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they 
would-grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens  like 
himself.  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated 
on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol.  Having  thus  set  all  the  laws  at 
defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
retired  to  bis  country  seat  at  Liternuro.  The 
tribunes  wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but 
Gracchus  wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop. 
Scipio  never  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  hie 
remaining  days  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate 
at  Liternum  ;  and,  at  his  death,  is  said  to  have 
requested  that  his  body  might  be  buried  there, 
and  not  in  his  ungrateful  country.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain,  but  he  prob- 
ably died  in  183.  Scipio  married  ^Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  .-Emilius  Paulus,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Canne,  and  by  her  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  (Nos.  IS,  13)  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
Corculum  (No.  17),  and  the  younger  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  Vid.  Coknelu — 11.  L. 
Cokh.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  also  called  Asiaoene* 
or  Asuobnub,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served  un- 
der his  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praetor  in  193, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily ;  and 
consul  in  190  with  C  Lsslius.  The  senate  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  offer  of  his  brother  Africanus 
to  accompany  him  as  a  legate  that  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Greece  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Antiochus.  He  defeated  Antio- 
chus at  Mount  Sipylus  in  190,  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of  his  accu 
sation  and  condemnation  has  been  already  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  de 
feated  by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse 
at  the  review  of  the  equites.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  even  as  late  as  this  time  an  eques  did 
not  forfeit  his  horse  by  becoming  a  senator. — 
IS.  P.  Cokn.  Scipio  Africanus,  elder  son  of  the 
great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
health  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
Cicero  praises  his  oratinnculse  and  his  Greek 
history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the  greatness  of 
his  father's  mind,  he  possessed  a  larger  amount 
of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  hie  own,  but 
adopted  the  son  of  L.  JSmilius  Paulus  {vid.  be- 
low, No.  15).  — 13.  L.  or  Cm.  Cobk.  Scipio  Af- 
ricans, younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  pretorsbip  in  174  through 
Cicereius,  who  had  been  a  scriba  of  his  frther 
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giving  way  to  bim.  la  the  same  year  he  was 
expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors. — 14. 
L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  a  descendant  of  No. 
11,  belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  con- 
sul 83  with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy :  Scipio  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along 
with  his  son  Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla 
uninjured.  He  was,  however,  included  in  the 
proscription  in  the  following  year  (82),  where- 
upon he  fled  to  Massilia,  and  passed  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  P.  Sestius. — 16.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  .Emim- 
ancs  Africanus  Minor,  was  the  younger  son 
of  L.  iGmilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio  (No.  IS), 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  was 
born  about  186.  In  bis  seventeenth  year  he 
accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece,  and 
fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168. 
Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study 
of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Polybius  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Acbtean  hostages  in  167. 
Vid.  Polybius.  At  a  later  period  be  also  cultiva- 
ted the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panae- 
tius,  and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius 
and  Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  composition  of  his  com- 
edies. His  friendship  with  Ltelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treat- 
ise entitled  "Ltelius  sive  de  Amicitia."  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  liter- 
ature, Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues which  distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and 
to  have  made  Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct. 
If  we  may  believe  his  panegyrists,  he  possessed 
all  the  simple  virtues  of  an  old  Roman,  mellow- 
ed by  the  refining  influences  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Scipio  first  served  in  Spain  with  great 
distinction  as  military  tribnne  under  the  consul 
I,.  Lucullus  in  161.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Pnnie  war  in  149,  he  accompanied  the  Ro- 
man army  to  Africa,  again  with  the  rank  of 
military  tribune.  Here  be  gained  still  more  re- 
jnown.  By  his  personal  bravery  and  military 
skill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mistakes 
of  the  consul  Manilius,  whose  army  on  one  oc- 
casion be  saved  from  destruction.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  148,  and  bad  already  gained  such 
popularity,  that  when  be  became  a  candidate  for 
the  eedileship  for  the  following  year  (147),  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  be  was  only  thirty- 
seven,  and  had  not,  therefore,  attained  the  legal 
age.  The  senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  bis 
province,  to  which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  Polybius  and  Ltelius.  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  ut- 
most vigor.  The  Carthaginians  defended  them- 
selves with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  unable  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (146). 
The  inhabitants  fought  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  butchery  went  on  for  days.  The 
fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city  moved  Scipio 
to  tears,  and,  anticipating  that  a  similar  catas- 
trophe might  one  day  belall  Rome,  he  repeated 
the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.,  448-9),  in  which  Hec- 
tor bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
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reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro? 
ince,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account 
of  bis  victory.  The  surname  of  Africanns, 
which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption  from  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had  been  now  acquired 
by  him  by  his  own  exploits.  In  143  Scipio 
was  censor,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  attempted  to  repress  the 
growing  luxury  and  immorality  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  efforts,  however,  were  thwart- 
ed by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who  had  him- 
self acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic  lux- 
uries In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majestas.  Asellus  attacked  bim 
out  of  private  animosity,  because  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  srarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship. 
Scipio  was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  been  after  this 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the  Roman  inter- 
ests in  those  countries.  The  long  continuance 
of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio  to  the 
consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  hie 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned 
to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended 
with  success ;  and  in  133  be  brought  the  wat 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nn- 
mantia  after  a  long  siege.  He  now  received 
the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that 
of  Africanus.  During  his  absence  in  Spain  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  had  been  put  to  death.  Scipio 
was  married  to  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the 
fallen  tribune,  but  be  bad  no  sympathy  with  his 
reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for  his  fate.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome  in  132,  be  did  not  disguise  bis 
sentiments,  and  when  asked  in  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune, 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain 
(jure  eatum).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation ;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bade  them  to  be  silent.  He  now  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus from  being  carried  into  effect.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  (129)  that  all  disputes  respecting  the 
landa  of  the  allies  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  should  be 
committed  to  other  persons.  This  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of  the  law ; 
and  accordingly,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Papirius  Car- 
bo, and  C.  Gracehus,  the  three  commissioners, 
offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his  pro- 
posal. In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
people  shouted  out,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant' 
In  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  intention 
of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following  day; 
bnt  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room. 
The  most  contradictory  rumors  were  circulated 
respecting  bis  death,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  was  murdered.  Suspicion  feD 
upon  various  persons  ;  his  wife  Sempronia  and 
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oer  mother  Cornelia  were  suspected  by  some ; 
Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Gracchus  by  others.  Of 
all  these,  Carbo  was  most  generally  believed  to 
have  been  guilty,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  murderer  by  Cicero.  The  general  opin- 
ion entertained  by  the  Romans  of  a  subsequent 
age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by  Cicero  in  his 
work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio  is  intro- 
duced as  the  principal  speaker.— 16.  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasica,  that  is,  "  Scipio  with  the  pointed 
nose,"  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvus,  who 
fell  in  Spain  in  211.  (Kid.  No.  9).  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  304  as  a  young  man  who  was 
judged  by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the 
state,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with 
the  Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the 
Idtean  Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Pessious.  He  was  curule  aedile  196 ;  praetor 
in  194,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Further 
Spain ;  and  consul  191,  when  be  defeated  the 
Boii,  and  triumphed  over  them  on  bis  return  to 
Rome.  Scipio  Nasica  was  a  celebrated  jurist, 
and  a  house  was  given  him  by  the  state  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  be  might  be  more  easily 
consulted.  — 17.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  Cor- 
cdlum,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited  from  bis  father 
a  love  of  jurisprudence,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated for  bis  discernment  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Corculum.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  He 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated, 
together  with  bis  colleague,  almost  immediately 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office,  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault  in  the  auspices.  He  was 
censor  159  with  M.  Popilius  Laenas,  and  was 
consul  a  second  time  in  165,  when  he  subdued 
the  Dalmatians.  He  was  a  firm  upholder  of 
the  old  Roman  habits  and  manners,  and  in  bis 
second  consulship  he  induced  the  senate  to  order 
the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation, 
since  the  existence  of  such  a  rival  would  prove 
a  useful  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  elected  pontifex  maximua 
in  150. — 18.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  Skrapio, 
son  of  No.  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of 
the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
He  was  consul  in  133,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  with  which  he  and  his  colleague 
conducted  the  levy  of  troops,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  C.  Curiatius,  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  It  was  this  Curiatius  who  gave  Nasica 
the  nickname  of  Serapio,  from  bis  resemblance 
to  a  person  of  low  rank  of  this  name ;  but,  though 
given  him  in  derision,  it  afterward  became  his 
distinguishing  surname.  In  133,  when  the  tribes 
met  to  re-elect  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  tribu- 
nate, and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
Forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic ;  but  as  tbey  refused  to  bave  re- 
course to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  the  con- 
sul betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey 
the  laws  follow  me  ;"  and,  so  saying,  be  rushed 
forth  from  the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate 
was  sitting,  followed  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  senators.  The  people  gave  way  before 
them,  and  Gracchus  was  assassinated  as  he  at- 
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tempted  to  escape.  In  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct  on  this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  object 
of  such  detestation  to  the  people,  that  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretended 
mission  to  Asia,  although  be  was  pontifex  max- 
imus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quitted 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
died  soon  afterward  at  Pergamum.  — 19.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul 
111,  and  died  during  his  consulship. — 20.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  19,  praetor  94, 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates 
of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria.  He  married  Li- 
cinia,  the  second  daughter  of  L.  Crassus,  the 
orator.  He  bad  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grandfather  L. 
Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  therefore  called 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  and  the  other  by 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scip- 
io. This  Scipio  became  the  father-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in 
46.  His  life  is  given  under  Metellus,  No.  15. 
— 21.  Cn.  Corn.  Soipio  Hispallus,  son  of  L. 
Scipio,  who  is  only  known  as  a  brother  of  the 
two  Seipios  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallus  was 
praetor  179,  and  consul  171.  — 22.  Cn.  Cobm. 
Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  No.  21,  was  praetor 
139,  wben  he  published  an  edict  that  all  Cbal- 
daeans  (i. «.,  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome  and 
Italy  within  ten  days. 

[Sciradiom  (Xxipaiiov),  a  promontory  of  Sala- 
mis,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  with  a  tern  - 
pie  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Sciras.] 

Sciras  or  Sclekias  (2*<paf,  S/t/lflpi'af),  of Ta- 
rentum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon 
in  that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  bur- 
lesque tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians of  Magna  Graecia,  and  especially  at  Ta- 
rentum.     Vid.  Rhinthon. 

Sciras  (Siupdf),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), under  which  she  had  a  temple  in  the  Attic 
port  of  Pbalerum,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Pbalerum  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scirus 
of  Dodona,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica 
at  the  time  when  the  Eleusinians  were  at  war 
with  Erechtbeus. 

Seisins  {Ixiplrtc),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Scisns  (Sufpof ), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  SciRiTJt  (Zxiptrai),  formed  a  spe- 
cial division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This 
body,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  six  hundred  in  number,  was  stationed 
in  battle  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed 
on  march  the  vanguard,  and  was  usually  em- 
ployed on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Scison  (Ztlpuv  or  Xneipov),  a  famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers 
who  passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rock,  to  wash  bis  feet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  tbey  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  victims.    He  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

SoihonU  Saxa  (Xxipuvldec  xirpat,  also  Zci 
paitc :  now  Dervtni  Bouno),  large  rocks  on  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Megaris,  between  which  and 
the  sea  there  was  only  a  narrow  dangerous  pass, 
called  the  Soironian  road  (17  Siupavri  or  Ixipuvic 
odof :  now  Kaki  Skala).  This  road  was  after- 
ward enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
name  of  the  rocks  was  derived  from  the  cele- 
brated robber  Sciron. 

Scirri  or  Scibi,  a  people  in  European  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  northern  coast,  immediately  east  of 
the  Vistula,  in  the  modern  Curland  and  Samo- 
gitien.  The  Sciri  afterward  joined  the  Huns; 
and  to  this  people  belonged  Odoacer,  the  con- 
queror of  Italy. 

SciRTditfuM  (SiupToviov),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  jEgytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

SciR-ros(2/c(prof :  now  Allah),  a  river  in  Mes- 
opotamia, flowing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake 
near  Charrae.  Its  name,  which  signifies  leap- 
ing, was  derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a  se- 
ries of  small  cascades. 

[Scirob  (S*/por,  6).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  Do- 
dona.  Vid.  Sciras. — 2.  (.lutpoc,  17),  a  town  of 
Laconia.  Vid.  Seisms. — 3.  (2«por,  6),  a  brook 
near  Scirum,  which  traversed  the  sacred  road 
northwest  of  Athens,  and  watered  the  gardens 
north  of  Dipylon.] 

Sci.rrias.      Vid.  Sciras. 

Scodr  a  (Scodrensis  :  now  Scodar  or  Scutari), 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  IHyricum, 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  River  Barbana,  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  Lacus  Labeatis,  and 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Illyrian  king  Oentius.  It  subsequently  contain- 
ed many  Roman  inhabitants. 

Scodrus.     Vid.  Scardus. 

Sccedises,  Sctdisbes,  or  Scordiscds  (2«o(- 
dlorif,  £«tvdi'(riTi7c>  2«top(J»'(T(cof :  now  Datsim  Dagh, 
or  Chambu-Bcl  Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappado- 
cius  from  Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  range  as  Mount  Paryades. 

Scolms  CZ1c6XX.cc :  now  Sandanuri),  a  rocky 
mountain  between  Elis  and  Acbaia,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  east  the  mountain  Lampea. 

Sc5l5ti  (XkoXotoi),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Greek  form  of  Slave-nie  or  Slovt-nie, 
the  generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  Vid. 
Scytiha.  The  later  Greek  writers  call  them 
ZnXab/vol. 

Scorns  (Sk<Moc  :  2/cci/Uoc,  2/cuXi«!c).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  Beotia,  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Aphidnte  in  Attica,  was  situated  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Cithteron,  and  forty 
stadia  south  of  the  River  Asopus. — 2.  A  small 
place  in  Macedonia,  near  Olynthus. 

Scombraria  (now  Ulotc),  an  island  in  front  of 
the  bay,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Spain,  which 
formed  the  harbor  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  scombri  or  mackerel 
taken  off  its  coast,  from  which  the  Romans  pre- 
pared their  garum. 

ScSmios  Moms  {to  Tko/uov  ipoc.),  a  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  Tuns  east  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus, in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  toward 
Mount  Htemus. 

ScSpas  (2/coiraf).  1.  An  ^Etolian,  who  held 
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a  leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip 
and  the  Acheeans,  B.C.  320.  He  commanded 
the  .Etolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war; 
and  he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the 
jEtolians,  when  the  latter  people  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  to  assist  them  against 
Philip  (211).  After  tbe  close  of  the  war  with 
Philip,  Scopas  and  Dorimachus  were  appointed 
to  reform  the  vEtolian  constitution  (204).  Sco- 
pas had  only  undertaken  the  charge  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  ;  on  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  this  object,  he  withdrew  to 
Alexandres.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favor  by  tbe  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  against  Antiocbus  the 
Great.  At  first  he  was  successful,  bat  was  aft- 
erward defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Paninm,  and 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Sidon,  where  he  was  ultimately  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  this  ill 
success,  he  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court ;  but,  having  formed  a  plot  in  196  to 
obtain  *y  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  be  was  arrested  and  put  to  death — 
2.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  was  a  native  of 
Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished  from 
B.C.  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art 
which  is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of 
Phidias),  and  which  arose  at  Athens  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Scopas  was  an  architect 
and  a  statuary  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  B.C.  3s>4.  He  was  one  of 
the  artists  employed  in  executing  the  bas-re- 
liefs which  decorated  the  frieze  of  tbe  Mauso- 
leum at  Halicamassus  in  Caria.  A  portion  of 
these  bas-reliefs  is  now  deposited  in  tbe  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Among  the  single  statues  and 
groups  of  Scopas,  the  best  known  in  modem 
times  is  his  group  of  figures  representing  tbe 
destruction  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  Pliny's  time  tbe  statues  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianus-  The  remaining  statues  of 
this  group,  or  copies  of  them,  are  all  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception  of  the  so- 
called  Ilioneus  at  Munich,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is  a  head 
of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Varborough 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  tbe 
original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 
works  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitios  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  tbe  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Tbetis,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by 
Nereids,  and  attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  as- 
semblage of  sea  monsters. 

Scopas  (Znuirac  :  now  Aladan),  a  river  of  Ga- 
latia,  falling  into  the  Sangarius,  srem  the  east, 
at  Juliopolis. 

Scordisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
are  sometimes  classed  among  the  IDyrians,  bat 
were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerful 
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Celtic  trflto.    Tiey  dwelt  between  the  Savus 
and  Dravu8. 

SCOBDI8CCS.      Vid.  SooDtsss. 

Scon,  a  peoj"«  mentioned,  together  with  the 
Picti,  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland ; 
and  from  them  the  former  country  has  dented 
its  name. 

Scotitas  (Xnoriraf),  a  woody  district  in  the 
north  of  Laconia,  on  toe  frontiers  of  Tegea- 
tis. 

Scotcssa  ("Zxoravooa  :  EicorotxToaJof),  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Tbessaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestns,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephale,  where  Flami- 
ninus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
B.C.  187. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice'be- 
fore.  By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scip- 
io,  she  bad  two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  16,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  Paulus  -£milius,  censor  B.C. 
83.  Scribonia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  Augustus  married  her  in  40,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Maecenas,  because  he  was  then  afraid 
that  Sextus  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance 
with  Antony  to  crush  him ;  but,  having  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavianus 
divorced  her,  in  order  to  marry  Livia,  in  the 
following  year  (39),  on  the  very  day  on  which 
•he  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  ber  separation  from  Octavianus. 
In  A.D.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 
her  daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

ScbibonIds  Curio.     Vid.  Cubio. 

SbibonIus  Labqos.     Vid.  Labous. 

ScbibonIos  Libo.     Vid.  Libo. 

ScribonIos  PbocSlus.     Kid.  Pnocoxcs. 

Scultkhna  (now  Panaro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  east  of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Scopi  (now  Utkub),  a  town  m  Moesia  Supe- 
rior, on  the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Illyr- 
icum,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  Servian 
kings. 

ScYDISSBS.       Vid.  ScOSDISBS. 

Soylacb  (2<cwA<wi7),  or  SoylacbIoh,  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgians. 

ScylacIom,  also  Scylaobum  or  ScyllbtIom 
(ZkvjUjuov,  S*vXo««ov,  XkvX XifTiov :  now  Squil- 
lace),  a  Greek  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  situated  on  two  adjoining  hills 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  between  the 
livers  Cacinus  and  Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Athenians.  It  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Croton,  but  was  subsequently 
given  by  the  elder  Dionysius  to  the  Locriaos, 
and  came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans.  It  had  no  harbor,  whence  Virgil  (JEn., 
»ii.,  563)  speaks  of  it  as  navifragum  Seylactum. 
From  this  town  the  Soylahus  or  Scylliticos 
Sinus  (ZxvAAarucdf  «<ttm>r)  derived  its  name. 
The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bay  from  the 
8inus  Hipponiates,  on  the  western  coast  of 
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Bruttium  was  only  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
formed  the  ancient  boundary  of  CEnotria. 

Scylax  (StcvXaf).  1.  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict, Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  thirty  months. 
— 2.  Of -Halicarnassus,  a  friend  of  Panetius, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own  state. 
There  is  still  extant  a  Periplus,  containing  a 
brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scy- 
lax of  Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  by  others  to  the  contemporary 
of  Panetius  and  Polybius ;  but  most  modern 
scholars  suppose  the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the'  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  360.  It  is- 
clear  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus 
must  have  been  composed  after  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus ;  while,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any 
of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Al- 
exandra in  Egypt,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed  to  his 
work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Periplui  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  his  Geographi 
Graci  Minaret,  and  by  Klausen,  attached  to  bis 
fragments  of  Hecatasus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  (ZicvXaf :  now  Chotcrlck-Irmak),  a  riv- 
er in  the  southwest  of  Pontus,  falling  into  the 
Iris,  between  Amasia  and  Gaziura, 

Scylitzes  or  Scylitza,  Joanmbb,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  surnamed,  from  his  office,  Curopa- 
lates,  flourished  A.D.  1081.  His  work  extends 
from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811)  down  to 
the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniotes  (1078-1081). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenus,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1067),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitzes.  Henco  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately, 
but  only  the  part  extending  from  1067  to  1080, 
which  has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedre- 
nus. Vid.  Cbdbbkos.  It  is  now,  however,  gen- 
erally admitted  that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scy- 
litzes. 

Soylla  (liciXXa)  and  Chabtbdis,  the  names 
of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only 
a  short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one 
of  these  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there 
was  a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter 
of  Crattcis,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog, 
with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long  necks  and  beads, 
each  of  which  contained  three  rows  of  sharp 
teeth.  The  opposite  rock,  which  was  much 
lower,  contained  an  immense  fig-tree,  under, 
which  dwelt  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day 
swallowed  down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
thrice  threw  them  up  again :  both  were  formi- 
dable to  the  ships  which  bad  to  pass  between 
them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account.  Later 
traditions  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla's 
parentage.     Some  describe  her  as  a  monster 
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with  six  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only 
three  beads.  One  tradition  relates  that  Scylla 
was  originally  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  often 
played  with  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  be- 
loved by  the  marine  god  Glaucus.  The  latter 
applied  to  Circe  for  means  to  make  Scylla  re- 
turn bis  love ;  but  Circe,  jealous  of  the  fair 
maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into  the  well  in 
which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by  means  of 
which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  changed 
into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  surrounded  by 
dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained  that  of  a 
woman.  Another  tradition  related  that  Scylla 
was  beloved  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  that 
Amphitrite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her 
\  into  a  monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed 
her  because  she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Ge- 
ryon  ;  but  Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her 
to  life.  Virgil  (JEn.,  vi.,  286)  speaks  of  several 
Scylla;,  and  places  them  in  the  lower  world. 
Charybdis  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Terra  (Gaea),  and  a  vora- 
cious woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  into  the  sea. 

Scylla,  daughter  of  King  Nisus  of  Megara, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details,  vid. 
Nisub  and  Minos. 

ScYLLiEUit  CZKvXXaiov).  1.  (Now  Sciglio),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brnttium,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Sicilian  Straits,  where 
the  monster  Scylla  was  supposed  to  live.  Vid. 
Sctlla.  —  2.  (Now  Scilla  or  Sciglio),  a  town 
in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-named  promontory. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel. 
— 3.  A  promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Troezen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium'in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus.     Vid.  Nisus. 

Scylleticus  Sijrus.      Vid.  ScVLACinM. 

SCYLLETIOM.       Vid.  ScYLACIUM. 

[Scyllias  or  Scyllis  (ZxvAAtQf  (Ion.),  Hdt. ; 
2/ti/Uic,  Paus.).  a  celebrated  diver  of  Scione  in 
Macedonia.  When  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  wrecked  off  Mount  Pelion  and  the  Prom- 
ontory of  Sepias,  much  treasure  was  sunk  with 
the  vessels  that  were  overtaken  by  the  storm ; 
Scyllias  recovered  much  of  this  treasure  for  the 
Persians,  and  also  obtained  considerable  for  him- 
self.  Wishing  to  escape  from  the  Persians,  be 
is  said  to  have  swum  under  water  from  Aphe- 
Ue  to  Artemisium,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay,  a 
distance  of  eighty  stadia  (nearly  ten  miles),  and 
to  have  communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  plans 
of  the  Persians.  This  is  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, who,  in  relating  the  story,  ranks  the 
latter  part  among  the  ifieviiai  elKt?.a  nepl  rot) 
ivSpdc  tovtov.  Pausanias  relates  that  Scyllis 
(as  he  calls  him)  had  his  daughter  Cyana  (al. 
Hydna)  taught  swimming,  and  that  they  two, 
on  occasion  of  the  storm  off  Pelion,  dove  under 
water  and  tore  up  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
-  fleet,  thereby  causing  much  loss  to  the  Per- 
sians :  for  this  exploit,  the  Amphictyons  conse- 
crated at  Delphi  statues  of  Scyllis  and  his  daugh- 
ter. The  statue  of  Cyana  (Hydna)  was  among 
those  that  were  carried  from  Delphi  to  Rome 
by  Nero.] 

Scyllis.     Vid.  Diroziros. 

Sctvnos  (Zxiuivof),  of  Chios,  wrote  a  Petit- 
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gent,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  m 
ferred  to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  iq 
prose,  and  consequently  different  from  the  Pe- 
riegesis  in  Iambic  metre  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  many  modern  writers  have  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  Scymvus  of  Chios.  The 
poem  is  dedicated  to  Nicomedes  in.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by 
Meineke,  Berlin,  1840. 

[Scyris  (2/re/wf :  now  River  of  DhUota),  d 
river  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Taygetus,  flows  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  empties  into  the  Laconicus  Sinus 
south  of  Gytheum.] 

Scyros  (2*iSpof :  Ticipioc:  now  Scyro),  an  isl- 
and in  the  iEgean  Sea,  east  of  Euboea,  and  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  contained  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  river  called  Cephisus.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  hare  been  Pe- 
lasgians,  Carians,  and  Dolopians.  The  island 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  the 
mythical  period.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her 
son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls  of 
Troy.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Pyrrhus,  tho  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamia,  was  brought  up,  and 
it  was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him 
to  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  treacherously  destroyed  in 
Scyros  by  Lycomedes.  The  bones  of  Theseus 
were  discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his 
conquest,  of  the  island  in  B.C.  476,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Theseum.  From  this  time  Scyros 
continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of 
the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Ath- 
ens in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ;  bnt  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated 
marble. 

Set thU  ($  IxtitfuQ,  v  licvOia,  Ion.  Infif,  4 
ruv  XxvSiuv  x"PV<  Herod. :  S<rv6Vr>  Scythes, 
Scytba,  pi.  Ixidat,  Scyths ;  fem.  XnOlc,  Scythis, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different 
countries  at  different  times.  The  Scythia  of 
Herodotus  comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe,  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  River  Tana'is  (now 
Don).  The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
this  country  through  their  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  ;  and  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  about  the  Scythians 
and  their  country,  and  embodied  the  results  in 
a  most  interesting  digression,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  fourth  book.  The  details,  for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must  be 
»ead  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  four  thousand  stadia  (four  hund- 
red geographical  miles)  each  way,  the  western 
boundary  being  the  Ister  (now  Danube)  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  the  southern,  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tanals, 
this  side  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
two  thousand  stadia  each,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
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Borysthenes  (now  Dnieper) ;  the  eastern  bound- 
ary was  the  Tanafe,  and  on  the  north  Scythia 
was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melanchlsni, 
Androphagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded  to 
the  southern  part  of  Rutria  tn  Europe.  The 
people  who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  iicvdai,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
which  first  occurs  in  Hesiod ;  but,  in  their  own 
language,  IkoXotoi,  i.  e.,  Slavonian*.  They  were 
believed  by  Herodotus  to  Be  of  Asiatic  origin  ; 
and  his  account  of  them,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  description  given  by  Hippocrates  of 
their  pbyscial  peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who 
have  wandered,  from  unknown  antiquity,  over 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says 
further  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  abodes 
in  Asia,  north  of  the  Araxes,  by  the  Massage- 
ta? ;  and  that,  migrating  into  Europe,  they  drove 
out  the  Cimmerians.  If  this  account  be  true, 
it  can  hardly  but  have  some  connection  with  the 
irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  abont  B.C. 
640.  The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  people,  that 
is,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  at  their  pleasure,  and  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  cattle.  They  lived  in  a  kind  of 
covered  wagons,  which  ^Eschylus  describes  as 
"  lofty  houses  of  wicker-work,  on  well-wheeled 
chariots."  They  kept  large  troops  of  horses, 
and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry  exercises  and 
archery  ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian  king  Da- 
res found,  when  he  invaded  their  country  (B.C. 
607),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  re- 
treated, wagons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  har- 
assing him  with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving 
famine  and  exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to 
»  do  the  rest.  Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they 
were  divided  into  several  hordes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  called  the  Royal  Scythians ;  and  to 
these  all  the  rest  owned  some  degree  of  alle- 
giance. Their  government  was  a  sort  of  pa- 
triarchal monarchy  or  chieftainship.  An  im- 
portant modification  of  their  habits  had,  how- 
ever, taken. place,  to  a  certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  along  the  coast,  had  led 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Scythia  to  settle 
down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  had  brought 
them  into  commercial  and  other  relations  with 
the  Greeks.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  mentions 
two  classes  or  hordes  of  Scythians  who  had 
thus  abandoned  their  nomad  life ;  first,  on  the 
west  of  the  Borysthenes,  two  tribes  of  Hellen- 
ized  Scythians,  called  Callipidee  and  Alazones ; 
then,  beyond  these,  "the  Scythians  who  are 
ploughers  (licvdai  iporijptc),  who  do  not  grow 
their  corn  for  food,  but  for  sale ;"  these  dwelt 
about  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Boug),  in  the  re- 
gion now  called  the  Ukraine,  which  is  still,  as 
it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn-exporting 
country.  Again,  on  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  '-the  Scythians  wno  are  nusoanaioen 
(Zxtfat  ytupyol),  i.  «.,  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption:  these  were  called  Borys- 
thenite  by  the  Greeks;  their  country  extended 
three  days'  journey  sast  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
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the  River  Purmuras.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
east,  dwelt "  the  nomad  Scythians  {vo/mite  £«« 
6ai),  who  neither  sow  nor  plough  at  all."  He- 
rodotus expressly  states  that  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Borysthenes  were  not  Scythian.  Of  the  his- 
tory of  these  Scythian  tribes  there  is  little  to 
state,  beyond  the  tradition  already  mentioned, 
that  they  migrated  from  Asia  and  expelled  the 
Cimmerians ;  their  invasion  of  Media,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares,  when  they  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Darius  inte 
their  country.  In  later  times  they  were  gradu 
ally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  people,  es 
pecially  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  oountry.  Vid.  Sarmatia.  Mean- 
while, the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Central  Asia  had  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  tribes  beyond  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  who  resembled  the  Scythians,  and 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same  great  Mongol 
race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  same  name 
was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the  time  ot 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia  denotes 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  River  Rha 
(now  Volga)  on  the  west,  which  divided  it  from 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on  the  east,  ex 
tending  to  India  on  the  south.  It  was  divided 
by  Mount  Imaus  into  two  parts,  called  respect- 
ively Scythia  intra  Imaum,  i.  «.,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  southeastern  side.  Of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region  nothing  was  known  except 
some  names ;  but  the  absence  of  knowledge 
was  supplied  by  some  marvellous  and  not  unin- 
teresting fables. 

Scttbini  (iKvdivol),  a  people  on  the  western 
border  of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the 
Greeks  nnder  Xenophon  marched  four  days' 
journey.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  River  Harpasus,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  River  Apsarus. 

Sottbihus  (XmGivof),  of  Teos,  an  iambic 
poet,  turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the 
philosopher  Heraclitus,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobeus. 

SctthSpolis  (XmdonoXic  :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, Bethshean  :  ruins  at  Beuan),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Palestine,  in  the  southeast  of 
Galilee,  according  to  the  usnal  division,  but 
sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  some- 
times to  Decapolis,  and  sometimes  to  Coele 
syria.  It  stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
west  of  the  river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  I  tt 
site  was  fertilized  by  numerous  springs ;  and  to 
this  advantage,  as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre 
of  several  roads,  it  owed  its  great  prosperity 
and  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Palestine 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  bis 
tory,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  undei 
the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed  population  of  Ca 
naanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers,-,  Jo 
sephus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  as 
error,  founded  on  a  false  etymology  of  the  name. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palestina  Secunda, 
and  it  continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade. 

ScYTH6TADRI,     TaDRI     ScVTHA,     Or    TaPRO- 

sctths,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europca,  just 
without  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  between  the 
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nvers  Carcinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the 
tongue  or  land  called  Dromos  Achilleos. 

SEBASTE(2t&Hm}  =  Augusta:  ie6aaTr/v6f).  1. 
(Now  ruins  at  Ayash),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  built  for  a  residence  by  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  the  Romans 
had  granted  the  sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  stood  west  of 
the  River  Lamus,  on  a  small  island  called  Ele- 
ousa,  the  name  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
afterward  transferred  to  the  city. — 2.  (Now  Se- 
gikler),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  northwest  of  Eume- 
nia  —  3.  Vid.  Cabira.  This  city  was  also  call- 
ed Zc&zcrrua. — 4.  Vid.  Samaria. 

Skbastopolis  (£c<airr<SiroAtr :  now  Tarkhal),  a 
city  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  southeast  of  Araa- 
sia,  by  some  identified  with  Gazidra.  There 
were  some  other  places  of  the  name,  which  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

Sebenmytos  (SeGevvurof,  17  XeSevvvnidi  nd- 
Xi{ :  now  ruins  at  Scmennout),  a  considerable 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  after  it 
the  Sebennytic  Mouth,  just  at  the  fork  made  by 
this  and  the  Phatnitic  Mouth,  and  south  of  Busi- 
ris.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Sebenny- 
tes  or  Sebennyticus. 

Sebethus  (now  MaddaUna),  a  small  river  in 
Campania,  flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  eastern  side 
of  Neapolis. 

Sebinus  Lacus  (now  Lago  Seo  or  Itto),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  River  Ollius 
between  the  lakes  Larius  and  Benacus. 

[Sebosds,  Statics,  a  writer  on  geography, 
cited  by  Pliny.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Se- 
bosus,  the  friend  of  Catulus.] 

Secokdds,  PokponIus.  1.  A  distinguished 
poet  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius.  He  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Seja- 
nus,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  minister  in  A.D.  31, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Caligula  in  37,  by  whom  he 
was  released.  He  was  consul  in  41,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in  Germany,  when 
be  defeated  the  Chatti.  Secundus  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  wrote  his 
life  in  two  books.  His  tragedies  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  literary  compositions. — [3.  Ju- 
nes, a  Roman  orator,  and  a  friend  of  Quintil- 
ian,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialog**  de 
Oratoribus,  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus.] 

Skdetani.     Vtd.  Edetani. 

SeoioItos,  Volcatips,  from  whose  work' Dc 
Poetu  A.  Gellius  (xt.,  24)  has  preserved  thir- 
teen iambic 'senarians,  in  which  the  principal 
Latin  comic  dramatists  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  merit.  In  this  "Canon,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  C«e- 
cilius  Statius,  the  second  to  Plautus,  the  third 
to  Naevius,  the  fourth  to  Licinius,  the  fifth  to 
Attilius,  the  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  seventh  to 
Turpilius,  the  eighth  to  Trabea,  the  ninth  to 
Luscius,  the  tenth,  "  causa  antiquitalis,"  to  En- 
nius. 

SedulIub,  CotLlos,  of  Seville,  a  Christian  po- 
et, flourished  about  A.D.  460.  Of  bis  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  His  works  are.:  1. 
Patehale  Carmen  s.  Mirabilivm  Divinorum  Libri 
V.,  in  heroic  measure.  2.  Veitri*  et  Noti  Tet- 
wmenli  Collatio,  a  sort  of  hymn  containing  a 
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collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Te» 
taments,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. 3.  Hymnua  de  Ckruto,  an  account  of  1st 
life  and  miracles  of  Christ.  4.  De  Verbi  Incer- 
natime,  a  Cento  Virgilianus.  The  best  edition 
are  by  Cellarius,  Hal.,  1704  and  1739 ;  by  Arat- 
zenius,  Leovard.,  1761 ;  and  by  Arevalus,  Robl, 
1794. 

Seduni,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  modern  VaUais.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  Civitas  Sedunorum,  the  modem 
Sim. 

Sedcsii,  a  German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus  when  he  invaded  Gaul,  B-C 
68.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  can  not  be  detent 
ined. 

[Segallacni  or  Seootellacni,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  between  the  Vocontii  ut 
AUobroges,  to  whom  Ptolemy  assigns  the  city 
Valentia.] 

SEaE8AMAorSEoTaiKo(Segisamonensis:  bo* 
Sasamo),  a  town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodifl 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  fron 
Tarraco  to  Asturica. 

Seoesta  .  (Segestanus  :  ruins  near  Alcamt) 
the  later  Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  thr 
Greeks  Eoebta  or  JEaxtetk  fEye<rro,  Alytera, 
in  Virg.  Acesta :  'Eyearalot,  Aiyarravtfc,  Aces- 
tseus),  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  neat 
the  coast,  between  Panormus  and  Drepaona 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojass 
on  two  small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Simois  and  Scamander  ;  hence  the 
Romans  made  it  a  colony  of  jEneas.  One  tra- 
dition, indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  Greek  origin ;  bat 
in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  Greek 
city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Selinus ;  and  it  was  at  then 
solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to  em- 
bark in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against  Si- 
cily. The  town  was  taken  by  Agatbodes,  whs 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters,  aad 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicseopolo;  bo) 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and 
resumed  their  former  name.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  wot 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  called  Afua  Segtt- 
tana  or  Aqua  Pintiana. 

Seqestes,  a  Cberuscan  chieftain,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminius.  Private  injuries  embittered 
their  political  feud,  for  Arminius  carried  off  aad 
forcibly  married  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  la 
A.D.  9  Segestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Arminius  and  other  Cberoscaa 
chiefs  against  him  ;  but  his  warning  was  disre- 
garded, and  Varus  perished.  In  14  Segestes 
was  forced  by  his  tribesmen  into  a  war  with 
Rome ;  but  he  afterward  made  his  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Nar- 
bonne. 

SeqetTa,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together 
with  Selia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked 
by  the  early  Italians  at  seed-time,  for  Segeua, 
like  the  two  other  names,  is  connected  with 
ttro  and  scget. 

Seqni,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica 
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Between  the  Treveri  and  Eburooes,  the  name 
of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town 
of  Smei  or  Signet. 

Seoobbisa,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  soathwest  of  Caesarau- 
gasta,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  mod- 
ern Priego. 

[Seoodondm.     Vid.  RcTEm.] 

[Segonax.     Vid.  Seoovax] 

SeooktIa  or  SboontTa,  a  town  of  the  Celti- 
beri, in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  sixteen  miles 
from  Ceesaraugusta. 

[Segontiaci,  according  to  Caesar  (B.  G.,  t., 
21 ),  a  people  in  the  extreme  south  of  Britannia.] 

[Seoontidm,  a  town  of  Britain,  from  which  a 
road  led  to  Deva :  its  rains  are  found  near  Caer- 
narvon, on  the  little  river  Sciont] 

{Seoovax  (where  the  common  text  has  Sego- 
max),  one  of  the  kings  of  the  nations  in  the  south 
of  Britannia,  who  aided  Cassivellaunus  against 
the  Romans  under  Cesar.] 

SeootIa.  1.  (Now  Segovia),  a  town  of  the 
Arevaci,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Ceesarau- 
gusta. A  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still 
extant  at  Segovia. — 2.  A  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Flumen  Silicense,  near  Sacili. 

Sboomani,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
manities  in  Gallia  Lugdanensis,  bounded  by  the 
AUobroges  on  the  south,  by  the  Sequani  on  the 
east,  by  the  JSdni  on  the  north,  and  by  tbe  Ar- 
verni  on  the  west.  In  the  time  of  Cesar  they 
were  dependent  on  the  iBdui.  In  their  terri- 
tory was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

Skodsio  (now  Suea),  the  capital  of  tbe  Segu- 
sini  and  the  residence  of  King  Cottius,  was  sit- 
uated in  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps.  The  triumphal  arch  erected  at 
this  place  by  Cottius  in  honor  of  Augustus  is 
•till  extant. 

Seios  Stkabo.     Vid.  Sejamo«. 

Sb/ahos,  Mtlos,  was  bora  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who 
was  commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14.  In  the 
same  year  Sejanns  was  made  the  colleague  of 
his  father  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
bands ;  and  upon  his  father  being  sent  as  gov- 
ernor to  Egypt,  he  obtained  tbe  sole  command 
of  these  troops.  He  ultimately  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  Tiberius,  that  this  suspicious  man, 
who  was  close  and  reserved  to  all  mankind, 
opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanns,  and  made  him  his 
confidant.  For  many  years  he  governed  Tibe- 
rias ;  bat,  not  content  with  this  high  position, 
be  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  make  him- 
self popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave  posts 
of  honor  and  emolument  to  his  creatures  and 
favorites.  With  the  same  object,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  tbe  imperial 
family.  He  debauched  Livia,  tbe  wife  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  by  promising  her 
marriage  and  a  participation  in  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  enabled  to  poison  Drnsos  with 
her  connivance  and  assistance  (23).  An  acci- 
dent increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  and  con- 
firmed tbe  confidence  of  Tiberius.  The  emper- 
or, with  Sejanns  and  others,  was  feasting  in  a 
natural  cave,  between  Amyclae,  which  was  on 
tbe  sea-coast,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.    Tbe  en- 
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trance  of  the  cave  suddenly  fell  in  and  crushed 
some  of  the  slaves ;  and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting 
his  knees  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  under  the  falling  rock,  protected 
his  master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  posture 
by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After 
Tiberius  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of 
Capreae,  Sejanus  had  full  scope  for  his  machina- 
tions ;  and  the  death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  (29),  was  followed  by  the  banishment 
of  Agrippina  and  her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus. 
Tiberius  at  last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  rid  himself 
of  a  man  who  was  almost  more  than  a  rival. 
To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove  Sejanus  from 
about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint  consul  with 
himself  in  31.  He  then  sent  Sertorius  Macro 
to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro,  after 
assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  bis  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter 
from  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  em- 
peror expressed  his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus. 
The  consul  Regulus  conducted  him  to  prison, 
and  the  people  loaded  him  with  insult  and  out- 
rage. The  senate  on  the  same  day  decreed  his 
death,  and  he  was  immediately  executed.  His 
body  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
Sejanus  perished  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  son 
and  daughter  shared  his  fate. 

[Selemrcs  (XfXe/tvot,  now  River  of  Kaitritza), 
a  river  of  Acbaia,  emptying  near  tbe  promon- 
tory Rhiom,  to  the  waters  of  which  tradition 
ascribed  the  power  of  curing  the  pangs  of  love.] 

Selene  (Stkjvi?),  called  Luna  by  the  Romans, 
was  tbe  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a  divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  according- 
ly a  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ; 
but  others  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion by  Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Latona.  She  is  also  called  Pboebe, 
as  the  sister  of  Phoebus,  the  god  of  the  sun.  By 
Endymion,  whom  she  loved,  and  whom  she  sent 
to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss  him,  she  became  the 
mother  of  fifty  daughters ;  and  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan  also 
is  said  to  have  had  connection  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as 
a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and 
a  golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother 
Helios,  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene 
was  identified  with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the 
worship  of  the  two  became  amalgamated.  In 
works  of  art,  however,  the  two  divinities  are 
usually  distinguished ;  the  face  of  Selene  being 
more  full  and  round,  her  figure  less  tall,  ana 
always  clothed  in  a  long  robe  ;  her  veil  forms 
an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above  it  there  is  the 
crescent.  At  Rome  Luna  bad  a  temple  on  the 
Aventine. 

Selene.     Vid.  Cleopatra,  No.  9. 

Sblbocia,  and  rarely  Seleccea  (SeXeineia : 
'ZtkevKtvc :  Selencensis,  Soleucenus),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I., 
king  of  Syria.  1.  S.  ad  Tisein  (h  bri  roi  T<- 
yprrroe  frora/Krii,  wpdf  Tlypti,  &v&  Tij-pjoj),  also 
oalled  S.  Babtloxu  (£.  i  tv  hateXavt),  S.  As- 
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mix,  and  S.  Paethobv*,  a  great  city  on  the 
confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  of  Western  Asia,  until  it 
was  eclipsed  by  Ctisipboh.  Its  exact  site  has 
been  disputed  ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
.  is  that  it  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris, north  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal  Canal, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Delas  or 
Silla  (now  Diala),  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesi- 
phon  was  afterward  built  by  the  Parthians.  It 
was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Bagdad.  Perhaps  a  better  site  could  not  be 
found  in  Western  Asia.  It  commanded  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the 
whole  plain  of  those  two  rivers ;  and  it  stood  at 
the  junction  of  all  the  chief  caravan  roads  by 
which  the  traffic  between  eastern  and  western 
Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, its  people  bad,  by  the  gift  of  Seleu  «s, 
the  government  of  their  own  affairs.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings,  and  was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  It 
rapidly  rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesipbon,  Seleu- 
cia, though  deprived  of  much  of  its  importance, 
remained  a  very  considerable  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Titus,  it  had,  according  to  Pliny,  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  burned  by  Trajan 
in  his  Parthian  expedition,  and  again  by  L.  Ve- 
rus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
when  its  population  is  given  by  different  au- 
thorities as  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  again  taken  by  Se- 
verus ;  and  from  this  blow  it  never  recovered. 
in  Julian's  expedition  it  was  found  entirely  de- 
serted.—2.  Sbleocia  Pibbia  (2..n<ep<o,  ii  h  Ilta- 
puf,  jj  irpdf  'Avrioxcla,  i)  irpdc  daXaoap,  f/  kinBaX- 
Aaaaia,  ruins,  called  Seleukeh  or  Kepte,  near 
Suadeiah),  a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.C.  800,  one 
month  before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the 
rooks  overhanging  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pieria,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Orontes, 
and  twelve  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its  natural 
strength  was  improved  by  every  known  art  of 
fortification,  to  which  were  added  all  the  works 
of  architecture  and  engineering  required  to 
make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a  great  sea-port, 
while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies  from  the 
fertile  plain  between  the  city  and  Antiocn.  The 
remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  interred  at  Seleu- 
oia,  in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  In 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the 
murder  of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surrendered 
to  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  (B.C.  846).  It  was 
afterward  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
(219).  In  the  war  between  Antiochus  VIII. 
and  IX.,  the  people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves 
independent  (109  or  108).  Afterward,  having 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  for 
fourteen  years  (84-70),  they  were  confirmed  in 
their  freedom  by  Pompey.  The  city  had  fallen 
entirely  into  decay  by  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  har- 
bor and  mole,  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
necropolis.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
Sblbocu.— 3.  Seleucia  id  Belok,  a  city  of 
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Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  near  Apa- 
mea.  Its  site  is  doubtful. — 4.  Seleucia  Tba- 
cheotis  (now  ruins  at  StUfkek),  an  important  city 
of  Cilioia  Aspera,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  River  Calycadnaa, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring 
cities.  It  bad  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  anBBal 
games  in  honor  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympuu.  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendor,  sad 
was  a  free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  has  re- 
markable claims  to  renown  both  in  political  aid 
literary  history :  in  the  former,  as  the  place 
where  Trajan  and  Frederic  Barbaroasa  died; 
in  the  latter,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philoso- 
phers Atheneus  and  Xenarchus,  of  the'  sophist 
Alexander,  the  secretary  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, and  of  other  learned  men.  On  its  site 
are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples,  porticos, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  —  6.  Seleucia  ib  Mem 
potakia  (now  Bir),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  I 
fortress  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient 
military  history. — 6.  A  considerable  city  of  Mar- 
giana,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beto- 
tiful  situation,  and  called  Alexandres  ;  destroy- 
ed by  the  barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antioehni 
I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia  after  his  father  Se- 
leucus I.  The  Roman  prisoners  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians  were  settled 
here  by  King  Orodes.  —  7.  Seleucia  is  Cabia. 
(Vid.  Tbam.es.)  There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pampbjlu, 
Palestine,  and  Elyuials. 

Selbucis  (ZeXtmcif).  1.  The  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  district  of  .Syria,  containing  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country,  between  Moist 
Amanus  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  districts  of  Cyrrhestiee  and  Chaly- 
bonitis  on  the  northeast,  the  desert  on  the  east, 
and  Ccelesyria  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
on  the  south.  It  included  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  four  great 
cities  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apa- 
mea,  whence  it  was  also  called  Tetrapolis.  la 
later  times  the  name  was  confined  to  the  snail 
district  north  of  the  Orontes,  the  southern  put 
of  the  former  Seleucia  being  divided  into  Caa- 
siotis,  west  of  the  Orontes,  and  Apamene,  east 
of  the  river. — 2.  A  district  of  Cappadocra.— 4 
A  name  which  Selecus  I.  endeavored  to  give  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration made  round  it  by  his  command. 

Sbleocuh  (SefevA-or),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Syria.  I.  Surnamed  Nicatob,  the  lousi- 
er of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  B.C.  3IS- 
280.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedo- 
nian of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip 
II.,  and  was  born  about  358.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  in  the  Indian 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (3SS) 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdiccas,  whom  be  ac- 
companied on  his  expedition  against  Egypt;  bat 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soJ- 
diers,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321).  In  the  second  partition  of  the  provincet 
which  followed,  Seleucus  obtained  the  wealthy 
and  important  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  In  the  war 
between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  Seleucus  af- 
1  forded  efficient  support  to  the  former ;  but  after 
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ike  death  of  Eumenes  (316),  Antigonus  began  to 
treat  the  other  satraps  as  his  subjects.  There- 
upon Seleucue  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  induced 
Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimaohus  and  Cassan- 
der  in  a  league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
part.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence. 
This  era  of  the  Seleucidte,  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  determined  by  chronologers  to  the  1st  of 
October,  31S.  Soon  afterward  Seleucus  defeat- 
ed Nicanor,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed 
op  his  victory  by  the  conquest  of  Susiana,  Me- 
dia, and  some  adjacent  districts.  For  the  next 
tew  years  he  gradually  extended  his  power  over 
ail  the  eastern  provinces  which  bad  formed  part 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  In  306 
Seleucus  followed  the  example  of  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  by  formally  assuming  the  regal 
title  and  diadem.  In  303  he  joined  the  league 
formed  for  the  second  time  by  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Cassander,  against  their  com- 
mon enemy  Antigonus.  The  united  forces  of 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301),  in  which 
Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest  share, 
being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided  between 
him  and  Lysimachus),  as  well  as  with  the  whole 
ef  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander. It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana 
to  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paro- 
pamisus  to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where 
the  boundary  which  separated  him  from  Lysim- 
achus is  not  clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears 
to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant 
control  over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  293,  he  consigned  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  king,  as  well  as  the  band  of  bis  own 
youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for  whom  the  prince 
had  conceived  a  violent  attachment.  In  288, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius  (now  be- 
come king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After 
Demetrius  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war 
into  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king 
kept  Demetrius  in  confinement  till  three  years 
afterward,  but  during  the  whole  o(  that  time 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  manner. 
For  some  time  jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  monarchs, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
Utter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which,  bad  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus ;  but  he  bad  advanced  no 
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farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  be  was  assas- 
sinated by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended 
a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  280,  only  seven  months  after 
that  of  Lysimachus,  and  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth' 
year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  pro- 
jects originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself 
for  the  HeUmization  of  his  Asiatic  empire ;  and 
we  find  him  founding,  in  almost  every  province, 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies,  which  became 
so  many  centres  of  civilization  and  refinement. 
Of  these  no  less  than  sixteen  are  mentioned  as 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  after  his  father ; 
five  that  of  Laodicea,  from  his  mother ;  seven 
were  called  after  himself,  Seleucia  ;  three  from 
the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea  ;  and  one 
Stratonicea,  from  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities,  whose 
names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin — Beroea, 
Edessa,  Pella,  dec. — likewise  owed  their  first 
foundation  to  Seleucus.  —  II.  Surnamed  Cal- 
linicos  (246-226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
chus II.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  The  first 
measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  that 
of  his  mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  step- 
mother Berenice,  together  with  her  infant  son. 
This  act  of  cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous 
effects.  In  order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  domin- 
ions of  Seleucus,  and  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  but 
carried  his  arms  unopposed  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris.  During  these  operations 
Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy 
bad  been  recalled  to  his  own  dominions  by  do- 
mestic disturbances,  be  recovered  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which  he 
had  lost  Soon  afterward  Seleucus  became  in- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war  with  bis  brother  An- 
tiochus Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself. 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take 
refnge  in  Egypt.  Seleucus  undertook  an  expe- 
dition to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Partbia  and  Bactria, 
which  bad  availed  themselves  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
Partbia,  in  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after 
celebrated  by  the  Partbians  as  the  foundation 
of  their  independence.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Antiochus,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  extend- 
ed his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  these 
provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  226.  He  left  two  sons,  who  suc- 
cessively ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Cerau- 
nus and  Antiochus,  afterward  surnamed  the 
Great.  His  own  surname  of  Callinicus  was 
probably  assumed  after  his  recovery  of  the  prov- 
inces that  had  been  overrun  by  Ptolemy. — III. 
Surnamed  Ciraunus  (226-223),  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The  surname  of  Ce- 
raunus wag  given  him  by  the  soldiery,  appar 
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•ntly  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Antiochus  the  Great. — IV.  Sarnamed 
.  Philopatos  (187-175),  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  defeat  of 
bis  father  by  the  Romans,  and  the  ignominious 
peace  which  followed  it,  had  greatly  diminished 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  was,  in  consequence,  feeble 
and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by  no  striking 
events. ,  He  was  assassinated  in  17S  by  one  of 
his  own  ministers.  He  left  two  children :  De- 
metrius, who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.— V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  assum- 
ed the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of 
his  father,  126 ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
had  herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indig- 
nant at  bearing  that  her  son  bad  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  authority,  and 
caused  Seleucus  also  to  be  assassinated. — VI. 
Surnamed  Epiphaxe*,  and  also  Nicitor  (96- 
93),  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Antio- 
chus VIII.  Grypus.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiocbns  Cyzice- 
nus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  tbe  kingdom.  Bat 
shortly  alter  Seleucns  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus, 
and  expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  city 
of  Mopsuestia ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyr- 
anny, he  was  burned  to  death  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  his  palace. 

Sslge  (,2fay>j :  "Ztkyeif :  now  Strk  ?  ruins), 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  independent  mountain 
cities  of  Pisidia,  stood  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Taurus,  on  the  Eurymedon,  just  where, 
the  river  breaks  through  tbe  mountain  chain. 
On  a  rock  above  it  was  a  citadel  named  Kea- 
6i6iov,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Juno  (Hera). 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  inscribed  the  name  Aaxedal- 
uav  on  their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  into  tbe  field,  and,  as 
late  as  tbe  fifth  century,  we  find  them  beating 
back  a  horde  of  Goths.  In  a  jvalley  near  tbe 
city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains,  grew  wine, 
and  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

[Sbloovjc  (SeXvooOai,  Ptol.),  a  people  on  tbe 
western  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  modern  Galloway  and  in  Dum- 
friesshire.] 

SelIxus  (StXtvovt,  -otSvroc,  contraction  of  ae- 
Atvietr,  from  otTUvov,  "parsley").  1.  A  small 
river  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily,  flow- 
ing by  tbe  town  of  the  same  name. — 2.  (Now 
Crestena),  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri- 
pbylia,  near  Scillus,  flowing  into  the  Alphens 
west  of  Olympia.— 8.  (Now  Vostitza),  a  river  of 
Acbaia,  rising  in  Mount  Erymanthus. — 4.  A 
tributary  of  the  Caicus  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the 
town  of  Pergamum. — b,  (SeXivovvnoc,  itXivoi- 
atoc :  near  the  modern  Castel  vetrano,  ruins),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  situated 
■pon  a  hill  on  the  southwestern  coast,  and  upon 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  by 
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tbe  Dorians  from  Megara  Hyblsa,  on  the  < 
em  coast  of  Sicily,  B.C.  6S8.  It  soon  attained 
great  prosperity ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  city  destroyed.  The  population  of 
Selinus  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, since  we  are  told  that  sixteen  tboo- 
sand  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  conquest  of  tbe 
town,  five  thousand  were  carried  to  Carthage 
as  slaves,  two  thousand  six  hundred  fled  to  Ag- 
rigentum,  and  many  others  took  refuge  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  Sefi- 
nus  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  secondary  importance 
till  249,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  tbe 
Carthaginians,  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybaeum.  Tbe  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selinus,  on  tbe  road 
to  Agrigentum,  were  celebrated  mineral  springs 
called  Apia  Selinunlice,  subsequently  Afua  Lt- 
boda  or  Labodes,  the  modern  Baths  of  Seisac 
There  are  still  considerable  rains  of  Selinus.— 
'6.  (Now  Seltnti),  a  town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on 
the  coast,  and  upon  a  rock  which  was  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  tint 
town,  it  was  for  a  long  time  called  Trajanopofe 

Sellasia  (icTAaoia  or  XtXaoia),  a  town  ia 
Laconia,  north  of  Sparta,  was  situated  near  tbe 
River GEnus,  and  commanded  oneof  the-priaei- 
pal  passes  leading  to  Sparta.  Here  tbe  cele- 
brated battle  was  fought  between  Cleomenes 
III.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  B.C.  SSI,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated. 

Selleib  (leXlricu;).  1.  A  river  in  His,  en 
which  the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in 
Mount  Pholoe,  and  falling  into  the  sea  south 
of  the  Peneus. — 2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.— 8.  A 
river  in  Troas,  near  Arisbe,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhodius. 

Selli  or  Hklli.     Vid.  Dodoxa. 

SblymbrIa  or  Silts rT a  CSijXifiSpia,  JqXrfpta, 
Dor.  'iaXafiipla  :  ZtjAtijiopiavir :  now  SeSrris), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarian, 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  Byzantium.  It 
perhaps  derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Se- 
lys  and  the  Thracian  word  Brio,  a  town,  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance till  its  conquest  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  from  which  time  its  decline  may  be 
dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  eaEeJ 
Eudoxiupolis,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of 
Arcadius  ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  an- 
cient name. 

SEmEchonitis  or  Samachonttis  LAcrs 
XwiTts,  2a/iapwrif,  and  -iruv  y.ltivj; :  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Waters  of  Merom  :  now  JKttr- 
el-Hulch),  a  small  lake  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
the  highest  of  the  three  formed  by  the  Jordan, 
both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its  northern 
end,  while  the  river  flows  out  of  its  southern 
end  in  one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies 
|  is  inclosed  on  the  west  and  east  by  mountains 
belonging  to  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  farm- 
ing a  position  which  has  been  of  military  im- 
portance both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  es- 
pecially as  the  great  Damascus  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  just  below  the  lake.    According  to  the 
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division  of  Palestine  under  the  Roman  empire, 
it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier  times,  un- 
der the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to  Ceele- 
syria. 

Sbmble  (Sfutxij),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of 
Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Polydorus.  She  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Juno  (Hera),  stim- 
ulated by  jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in  the  form 
of  her  aged  nurse  Beroe,  and  induced  her  to  ask 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendor 
and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared  to  Juno 
(Hera).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  warned  her  of  the  dan- 
ger of  her  request;  but  as  be  had  sworn  to 
grant  whatever  she  desired,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  her  prayer.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and 
Semele  was  consumed  by  the  lightning ;  but 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  saved  her  child  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), with  whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son 
afterward  carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world, 
and  conducted  her  to  Olympus,  where  she  be- 
came immortal  under  the  name  of  Thy  one. 

SsmibImis  (Se/tlpapic)  and  Nines  (Nfror),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh 
about  B.C.  2183,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fish-goddess  Derceto  of  Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a 
Syrian  youth ;  but,  being  ashamed  of  her  frail- 
ty, she  made  away  with  the  youth,  and  exposed 
her  infant  daughter.  But  the  child  was  mirac- 
ulously preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her  till  she 
was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  then  brought  up  by  the  chief 
shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose  name  was 
Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived  the  name 
of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beauty  attracted 
the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's  friends 
and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quently sent  for  his  wife  to  the  army,  where 
the  Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  which  they  had  long  endeavored  in  vain 
to  take.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the  town, 
mounted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  followers, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  Ninus 
was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and  beauty  that 
he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  whereupon 
ber  unfortunate  husband  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a  son,  Ninyas,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ninus  she  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  Acoording  to  another  account,  Semi- 
ramis had  obtained  from  her  husband  permis- 
sion to  rule  over  Asia  for  five  days,  and  availed 
herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the  king  into 
a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign  power. 
Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ; 
and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvellous 
deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful 
buildings ;  and  several  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary works  in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in 
a  later  age,  and  the  authors  of  which  were  un- 
known, were  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to 
this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
ber  husband,  nine  stadia  high  and  ten  wide ; 
she  bnilt  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all  its  won- 
ders :  and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gardens 
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in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  tit  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a  great 
part  of  ./Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an 
attack  which  she  made  upon  India.  After  a 
reign  of  forty-two  years  she  resigned  the  sov- 
ereignty to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous  nature  of 
this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable  that 
Semiramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  goddess,  per- 
haps the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Asca- 
lon under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly 
Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence 
the  stories  of  her  voluptoousness,  which  were 
current  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (0  v.,  Am., 
i.,  6,  11). 

Semn6nbs,  more  rarely  Sennones,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  pow- 
erful tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  Albis  (now 
Elbe),  from  the  Riesengebirge  in  the  south  as 
far  as  the  country  around  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder 
and  Potsdam  in  the  north. 

Seho  Sancus.     Vid.  Sancos. 

SbmpronIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus, 
censor  B.C.  169,  and  sister  of  the  two  celebra- 
ted tribunes,  married  Scipio  Africanus  minor. 
— 3.  Wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was 
a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions  and  lit- 
erary accomplishments,  but  of  a  profligate  char- 
acter. She  took  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
though  her  husband  was  not  privy  to  it. 

SkhpbonU  Gens,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus, 
obtained  the  consulship  as  early  as  B.C.  497, 
twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  Sempronii  were  divided  into  many 
families,  of  which  the  Atbatini  were  patrician, 
but  all  the  others  were  plebeian  :  their  names 
are  Aselmo,  Bl-esus,  Gbacchus,  Sopbvs,  To- 

DITANUS. 

Sena  (Senensis).  1.  (Now  Senigaglia),  sur 
named  Galuoa,  and  sometimes  called  Seno 
oallia,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Sena,  was  founded 
by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people,  and  was  made 
a  colony  by  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Senones,  B.C.  283.  In  the  civil  war  it  es- 
poused the  Marian  party,  and  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Pompey. — 8.  (Now  Siena),  a  town  in 
Etruria  and  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  road  from 
Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  the  emperors. 

Seneca.  1 .  M.  Ann.sus,  the  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Corduba(now  Cordova),  in  Spain,  about 
B.C.  61.  Seneca  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  that 
be  bad  aeen  Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius 
Fuscus.  He  afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and 
married  Helvia,  by  whom  he  bad  three  sons,  L. 
Annajus  Seneca,  L.  Annseos  Mela  or  Mella,  the 
father  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  M.  Novatus.  Nova- 
tus  was  the  eldest  son,  and  took  the  name  of  Ju- 
nius Gallio  upon  being  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio. 
Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged  to  the  eques- 
trian class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  returned 
to  Rome,  where  be  resided  till  his  death,  which 
probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign  ol 
Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  com* 
down  to  us.    1.  Ctmtroverriarum  Libri  decern. 
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which  he  addressed  to  bis  three  sons.  The 
first,  second,  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  books 
only  are  extant,  and  these  are  somewhat  mu- 
tilated :  of  the  other  books  only  fragments  re- 
main. These  Controversies  are  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory 
and  great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his 
ready  money.  2.  Suatoriarum  Liber,  which  is 
probably  not  complete.  We  may  collect  from 
its  contents  what  the  subjects  were  on  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  exercised  their  wits: 
•ne  of  them  is,  "  Shall  Cicero  apologize  to  M. 
Antonias  1  Shall  he  agree  to  burn  bis  Philip- 
pics, if  Antonias  requires  it!"  Another  is, 
"  Shall  Alexander  embark  on  the  ocean  1"  If 
there  are  some  good  ideas  and  apt  expressions 
in  these  puerile  declamations,  they  have  no  val- 
ue where  they  stand,  and  probably  most  of  them 
are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can  compen- 
sate for  wortblessness  of  matter.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  these  works  is  by  A.  Scbottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted. — 8.  L.  Anna- 
us,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Cordoba,  probably  a  few  years  B.C., 
and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he 
was  a  child.  Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
body,  he  was  a  bard  student  from  bis  youth,  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  He  also  soon  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  he  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  a  case  in  the  senate 
before  the  emperor.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41),  Seneca  was  ban- 
ished to  Corsica  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Mes- 
salina  was  jealous.  After  eight  years'  residence 
in  Corsica,  Seneca  was  recalled  (69)  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Agrippina,  who  had  jnst  married  her 
uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained 
a  pretorship,  and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Domitiua,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero, 
who  was  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  a  former  hus- 
band. On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  im- 
perial throne  (64)  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
young  emperor.  He  exerted  his  influence  to 
check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to  amass 
an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and 
was  not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter 
(60),  but  be  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  in  justification  of  the  mur- 
der. After  the  death  of  bis  mother  Nero  aban- 
doned himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vi- 
cious propensities ;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca 
soon  became  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth 
of  the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
who  had  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Sen- 
•eca,  died  in  63  His  death  broke  the  power  of 
Seneca ;  and  Nero  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste. 
Tigellinus  and  Fennius  Rufus,  who  succeeded 
Burrus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorians,  be- 
gan an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  elaims  to 
eloquence,  and  bis  disparagement  of  Nero's  skill 
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in  driving  and  singing,  were  all  urged  against 
him ;  and  it  was  time,  they  said,  fo:  Nero  to  get 
rid  of  a  teacher.  Seneca  heard  of  the  charges 
against  him :  he  was  rich,  and  be  knew  that 
Nero  wanted  money.  He  asked  the  emperor 
for  permission  to  retire,  and  offered  to  surrea 
der  all  that  be  had.  Nero  affected  to  be  grate- 
ful for  his  past  services,  refused  the  proffered 
gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  asson- 
ances of  his  respect  and  affection.  Seneca  no* 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  aed 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to 
death,  though  there  was  not  complete  evidence 
of  Seneca  being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Sen- 
eca was  at  the  time  returning  from  Campania, 
and  had  rested  at  a  villa  four  miles  from  tat 
city.  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  or- 
der of  death.  Without  showing  any  sign  of 
alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by 
reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy. 
Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Paulina,  he  prayed 
her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  console  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the  reflectioa 
that  he  bad  lived  an  honorable  life.  But  as 
Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with  him, 
Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body 
was  attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ;  the 
blood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  be  opened  the 
veins  in  his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive ; 
and,  to  save  himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  at* 
seeing  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to 
her  chamber.  His  last  words  were  takes  down 
in  writing  by  persons  who  were  called  in  for  the 
purpose,  and  were  afterward  published.  Sen- 
eca's torments  being  still  prolonged,  be  took 
hemlock  from  his  friend  and  physician,  Statin 
Anneus,  but  it  had  no  effect.  At  last  be  en- 
tered a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some 
of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest  to  him,  be 
said  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Lib- 
erator. He  was  then  taken  into  a  vapor  stove, 
where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca  died, 
as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  bat  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation,  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  misfor- 
tune was  to  have  known  Nero ;  and  thou«t>ae 
can  not  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  rrnlT 
good  man,  his  character  will  not  lose  by  eonv- 
parison  with  that  of  many  others  who  have  been 
placed  in  equally  difficult  circumstances.  Sen- 
eca's fame  rests  on  his  numerous  writings,  of 
which  the  following  are  extant:  1.  Dt  Ira,  in 
three  books,  addressed  to  Novatus,  probably 
the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works.  In  the  first 
book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of  Anger 
in  his  Ethics.  2.  De  Consolation*  ad  Hcitiam 
Matrem  Liber,  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  moth- 
er, written  during  his  residence  in  Corsica.  It 
is  one  of  his  best  treatises.  3.  De  ComoUtvtm* 
ad  Folybium  Liber,  also  written  in  Corsica.  If 
it  is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  him  no  credit. 
Polybius  was  the  powerful  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius, and  the  Contolalio  is  intended  to  comfort 
bim  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  bis  brother. 
But  it  also  contains  adulation  of  the  emperor, 
and  many  expressions  unworthy  of  a  true  stoic 
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»r  of  an  honest  man.  4.  Liber  de  Consolations 
ad  Marciam,  written  after  his  return  from  exile, 
was  designed  to  console  Maroia  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of  A.  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus.  S.  De  Procidentia  Liber,  or 
Quart  bonis  virit  mala  accidant  cum  sit  Proci- 
dentia, is  addressed  to  the  younger  Lucilius, 
procurator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that  is  here 
discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers :  the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca 
•ays  that  he  intends  to  prove  "  that  Providence 
hath  a  power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is 
always  present  with  us."  6.  Dt  Animi  Tran- 
ouiliiiate,  addressed  to  Serenus,  probably  writ- 
ten soon  after  Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  rather  than  a  treatise : 
the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
tranquillity  of  mind  can  be  obtained.  7.  De  Con- 
stantia  Sapienti*  ten  quod  in  sapientem  rum  cadit 
injuria,  also  addressed  to  Serenus,  is  founded 
on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the  impassiveness  of 
the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia  ad  Ncronem 
Casarem  Libri  duo,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
Nero's  reign.  There  is  too  ranch  of  the  flat- 
terer in  this ;  but  the  advice  is  good.  The  sec- 
ond book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  second  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told 
of  Nero's  unwillingness  to  sign  a  sentence  of 
execution,  and  his  exclamation,  "  I  would  I 
could  neither  read  nor  write."  9.  De  Brevitate 
Vila  ad  Paulinum  Liber,  recommends  the  proper 
employment  of  time  and  the  getting  of  wisdom 
as  the  chief  purpose  of  life.  10.  De  Vila  Beata 
ad  GaUionem,  addressed  to  his  brother,  L.  Junius 
Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the  later  works  of 
Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the  stoical  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  happiness  without  virtue ; 
but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as  health 
and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  11.  De  Oho  out  Secatu 
Sapienti*,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  10.  12. 
De  Beneficii*  Libri  teptem,  addressed  to  JSbu- 
cius  Liberalis,  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
way  of  conferring  a  favor,  and  of  the  duties  of 
the  giver  and  of  the  receiver.  The  handling  is 
not  very  methodical,  but  it  is  very  complete. 
It  is  a  treatise  which  all  persons  might  read 
with  profit.  13.  Epitlola  ad  Lucilium,  one  hund- 
red and  twenty-four  in  number,  are  not  the  cor- 
respondence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero, 
but  a  collection  of  moral  maxims  and  remarks 
without  any  systematic  order.  They  contain 
much  good  matter,  and  have  been  favorite  read- 
ing with  many  distinguished  men.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  letters,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  after  he  had 
lost  the  favor  of  Nero.  That  Seneca  sought 
consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  literary 
occupation  is  manifest.  14.  Apocolocyntosit,  is 
a  satire  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The 
word  is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deifi- 
cation, and  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pump, 
kinification,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among 
the  pumpkins.  The  subject  was  well  enough, 
but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit ;  and  Sen- 
eca probably  had  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
his  spite  against  the  emperor.  15.  Qiuutionum 
Naturalium  Libri  scptem,  addressed  to  Lucilius 
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Junior,  is  not  a  systematic  work,  but  a  colleo 
tion  of  natural  facts  from  various  writers,  Greek 
and  Roman,  many  of  which  are  curious.  The 
first  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  second  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  third  of  water,  the  fourth 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  fifth  of  winds,  the 
sixth  of  earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  seventh  of  comets.  Moral  re- 
marks are  scattered  through  the  work ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  design  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  to 
find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  (Physic). 
16.  "fragxdia,  ten  in  number.  They  are  en- 
titled Hercules  Furcns,  Thyeile*,  Thebais  or  Phae- 
nissa,  Hippolytus  or  Phadra,  QSdipus,  Troades 
or  Hecuba,- Medea,  Agamemnon,  Hercules  (Etcms, 
and  Octavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Octavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  sub- 
jects  treated  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  are 
written  in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with 
choral  parts,  in  anapaestic  and  other  metres. 
The  subject  of  the  Octavia  is  Nero's  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  his  passion  for  Popptea,  and 
the  exile  of  Octavia.  These  tragedies  are  not 
adapted,  and  certainly  were  never  intended  for 
the  stage.  They  were  designed  for  reading  or 
for  recitation  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhetorical  age.  They  con- 
tain many  striking  passages,  and  have  some 
merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments  and  maxims 
abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of  Seneca 
are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose  works. 
The 'judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have  been 
as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character, 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations  ;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quot- 
ing, which  can  not  be  said  of  all  writers.  That 
Seneca  possessed  great  mental  powers  can  not 
be  doubted.  He  had  seen  much  of  human  life, 
and  be  knew  well  what  man  was.  His  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  he  adopted  a  system,  was  the 
stoical,  but  it  was  rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoi- 
cism than  pure  stoicism.  His  style  is  antithet- 
ical, and  apparently  labored ;  and  when  there  is 
much  labor,  there  is  generally  affectation.  Yet 
his  language  is  clear  and  forcible ;  it  is  not 
mere  words:  there  js  thought  always.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  any  modern  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much 
that  is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated 
the  matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovius,  Leiden, 
1649-1658, 4  vols.  I2mo ;  by  Ruhkopf,  Leipzig, 
1797-1811, 6  vols.  8vo ;  and  the  Bipont  edition, 
Strassburg,  1809,  5  vols.  8vo.  [A  new  edition 
is  in  course  of  publication  by  Fickert,  of  which 
three  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1848-5.] 
SsNEcfo,  Hhbnnios.  1.  Was  a  native  of 
Bctica  in  Spain,  where  be  served  as  quaestor. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  Metius  Carus,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  written  the  life  of  Helvidius  Priscus, 
which  he  composed  at  the  request  of  Fannia, 
the  wife  of  Helvidius. — [2.  C.  Sosius,  consul 
suffectus  A.D.  98,  and  consul  A.D.  99, 102,  and 
107. — 3.  Tuluos,  a  friend  of  Nero,  neverthe- 
less took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor,  and  on  its  detection  was  obliged  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.] 
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SenU  (Senensis:  now  Segna  or  Zengg),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Liburnia  in  Illyricum,  on  the 
coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

SbnSnks,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Se- 
quana  (now  Seine),  and  were  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Parisii,  on  the  west  by  the  Car- 
nutes,  on  the  south  by  the  AZdai,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandubii.  Their 
chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterward  called 
Senones  (now  Sent).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to  j 
settle  in  Italy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Italy  was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribes, 
the  Senones  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
Rivers  Utis  and  AZaia  (between  Ravenna  and 
Ancona),  after  expelling  the  Umbrians.  In  this 
country  tbey  founded  the  town  of  Sena.  They 
extended  their  ravages  into  Etruria  j  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans while  they  were  laying  siege  to  Clusium 
that  they  marched  against  Rome  and  took  the 
city,  B.C.  390.  From  this  time  we  find  them 
engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed 
by  the  consul  Dolabella,  283. 

Sentinom  (Sentinas,  Sentinatis :  ruins  near 
Sattoferrato),  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not 
far  from  the  River  ^Esia. 

[Sehtius  Aooubinos,  an  epigrammatic  poet 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he 
praised  in  his  verses.     One  of  his  poems  in 

E raise  of  Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the 
itter.] 

SentIbs  SatobnInos.     Vid.  Satdbninus. 

SepIas  (Stfirtrff :  now  St.  George),  a  promon- 
tory in  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Magnesia,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

[Sepinum  (now  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  from 
Sepino),  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  to  the  south- 
east of  Bovianum:  it  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Nero] 

Seplasia,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Cap- 
ua, where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a  similar 
kind  were  sold. 

Seppboris  (Ztn+opk  •  now  Sefuriek),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about 
halfway  between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  was  an  insignificant  place  until 
Herod  Antipaa  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Diocssaeea. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, and  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
fourth  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Caesar  Gallus  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Septum  AqOv»,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabini,  near  Reate. 

Septem  Fratres  ('Eirro  aitX+ei .  now  Jebel 
Zatout,  i.  e.,  Ape*'  Hill),  a  mountain  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (now 
Strait*  of  Gibraltar),  connected  by  a  low  tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  AarLA,  which  is 
also  included  under  the  modern  name. 

Septem  Maria,  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
niftnts  to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Po  by  the  frequent  overflows  of  this  river. 
Persons  usually  sailed  through  these  lagoon 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum. 

Septkmpbda  (Septempedanns:  now  San  Set- 
erino),  a  Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of 
Picenum,  on  the  road  from  Auximum  to  Urbs 
Salvia. 

SeptImIcs  Geta.     Vid.  Geta. 

Septimios  Sebebos.     Vid.  Sbrbros. 

Septimius  Sevreos.     Vid.  Sbvebos. 

SeptImios  TItIds,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Hor- 
ace (i.,  3,  9-14)  represents  as  having  ventured 
to  quaff  a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and 
as  having  been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction 
in  tragedy.  In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of 
him  under  the  name  of  Titus ;  and  be  is  prob- 
ably the  same  individual  with  the  Septimus 
who  is  addressed  in  the  sixth  ode  of  the  secoad 
book,  and  who  is  introduced  in  the  ninth  epistle 
of  the  first  book. 

[Septimios,  Q.,  the  translator  of  the  wort  oa 
the  Trojan  war,  bearing  the  name  of  Dictys 
C  re  tens  is  ] 

[Sepyba,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Amanus,  near  Arte  Alexandri,  taken  by 
Cicero  while  proconsul  in  that  province.] 

Sbqoana  (now  Seine),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that 
country,  and  flowing  through  the  province  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite 
Britain.  It  is  three  hundred  and  forty-six  mfles 
in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ma> 
trona  (now  Manu),  Esia  (now  Oite),  with  rt»  trib- 
utary the  Axona  (now  Ainu)  and  lucaunus  ;now 
Yonne).  This  river  has  a  alow  current,  aaa 
is  navigable  beyond  Lutetia  Parisiorom  (now 
Pari*). 

Sequani,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Moos 
Jurassus,  from  the  j£dui  by  the  Arar,  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rhone,  inhab- 
iting the  country  called  Franche  Com/ti  and 
Burgundy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Seqaani 
formed  a  special  province  under  the  name  of 
Maxima  Sequanorum.  They  derived  their  naoe 
from  the  River  Sequana,  which  had  its  soares 
in  the  northwestern  frontiers  of  their  territory; 
but  their  country  was  chiefly  watered  by  the 
rivers  Arar  and  Dubis.  Their  chief  tows  was 
Yesontio  (now  Bctaneon).  They  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  iEdai. 

Sequester,  Visios,  the  name  attached  to  a 
glossary  which  professes  to  give  an  aceooat  «f 
the  geographical  names  contained  in  the  Rosbm 
poets.  The  tract  is  divided  into  seven  sectkanr- 
1.  Flumina.  8.  Ftmtee.  3.  Laeu*.  4.  Nemmrm, 
5.  Palude*.  6.  Monte*.  7.  Gtntts.  To  which, 
in  some  MSS.,  an  eighth  is  added,  cmtaiataf  • 
list  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Con- 
cerning the  author  personally  we  know  Bothiaf ; 
and  he  probably  lived  not  earlier  than  the  (sad- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Oberlinus,  Argent,  1778. 

Sera.     Vid.  Sbbioa. 

SebapIo,  a  surname  of  P.  Cornelias  Trips* 
Nasica,  consul  B.C.  138.     Vid.  Scipio.  No.  18. 

Serapioh  (Xepaxiuv),  a  physician  of  Ahnao 
drea,  who  lived  in  the  third  wntury  B.C  Ha 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empmci,  and  m 
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much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  au- 
thors attributed  to  him.  Serapion  wrote  against 
Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence ;  but  neither 
this,  nor  any  of  his  other  works,  is  now  extant. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  and  quoted  by 
Celsas,  Galen,  and  others. 

Stains  or  Sarapis  (Zipame),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  wor- 
ship was  introduced  into  Rome  together  with 
that  of  Isis.    For  details,  vid.  Isis. 

[SeRBONIS  LaCUS.      Vtd.  SlRBOKlS  Lacub.] 

SbrdIca  or  SardYca,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Mcesia,  and  the  capital  of  Dacia  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of 
the  CEscus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to 
Philippnpolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Emperor  Maximianus ;  it  was  destroyed  by  At- 
tila,  but  was  soon  afterward  reboilt ;  and  it  bore 
m  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  Triadilza.  Its 
extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  south  of  Sophia. 
Serdica  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
people  Sirdi. 

ScsiNA,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  fos- 
ter-mother of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  wife 
ofStilicbo. 

Serbnus,  AnnjEos,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  work  De  Tranquillitate  and  De 
Cmstantia.  He  was  prafectus  vigilum  under 
Nero,  and  died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  pois- 
onous kind  of  fungus. 

Sbrbmds,  Q.  SammonIcvs,  (or  Samonicus),  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend 
of  Geta,  by  whom  his  compositions  were  studied 
with  great  pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at 
sapper,  by  command  of  Caracalla,  A.D.  218, 
leaving  behind  him  many  learned  works.  His 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  pupil  the  magnificent  library  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father.  A  medical  poem,  ex- 
tending to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  hexameter 
Unes,  has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  Q. 
Strtni  Sammonici  de  Medicina  pracepta  taluber- 
rma,  or  Pracepta  de  Medicina  parvo  pretio  para- 
bili,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sam- 
monicus.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
information,  extracted  from  the  best  authorities, 
on  natural  history  and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  puerile  superstitions,  the 
whole  expressed  in  plain  and  almost  prosaio 
language.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Burmann, 
in  his  Poittjc  Latini  Minora  (4to,  Leid.,  1731, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  187-888). 

Sercnos,  A.  SeptIhius,  a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
ehanns  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural 
pursuits.  His  works  are  lost,  but  are  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Seres.     Vid.  Serica. 

[Seroestdh,  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  accom- 
panied /Eneas  to  Italy  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  from  whom  the- Sergia  gens  were 
fabled  to  have  derived  their 'name  and  lineage.] 

[Sergia,  sister  of  Catiline,  was  married  to 
Q.  Csecilius,  a  Roman  eqnes,<who  was  slain  by 
bis  brother-in-law  during  the  proscription  of 
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Sulla.    Sergia,  like  her  brother,  bore  a  bad  chat 
acter.] 

Sergia  Gbns,  patrician.  The  Sergii  traced 
their  descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestos  (Virg., 
JEn.,  v.,  121).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consul- 
ship was  L.  Sergius  Fidenas,  in  B.C.  437.  Cat- 
iline belonged  to  this  gens.  Vid.  Catilina. 
The  Sergii  bore  also  the  surnames  of  Esquiti- 
nut,  Fidenas,  Orata,  Paulus,  Plancut,  and  Silut ; 
but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

SeroIds,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
Jater  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the 
author  of  two  tracts ;  the  first  entitled  In  pri- 
mam  Donah  Editumem  Commentarium ;  the  seo- 
ond,  In  secundum  Donaii  Editionem  Commenta- 
ria.  They  are  printed  in  the  Grammatical  Lati- 
no; auctores  antiqui  of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605, 
p.  1816-1838). 

SerIoa  rt  SiftMKi?,  tijptc ;  Seres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  2r/p,  Ser),  a  country  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the 
silk- worm,  which  was  also  called  avp ;  and  hence 
the  adjective  "  sericus"  for  rilken.  The  name 
was  known  to  the  western  nations  at  a  very  early 
period,  through  the  use  of  silk,  first  in  Western 
Asia,  and  afterward  in  Greece.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  until  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  the  name  had  no  distinct 
geographical  signification.  Serica  and  Seres 
were  simply  the  unknown  country  and  people 
in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of  com- 
merce, silk,  was  obtained.  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained 
from  the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy,  who  names  several  posi- 
tions that  can  be  identified  with  reasonable 
probability,  but  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  this  work. 
The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  corresponds  to  the  north- 
western part  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartar*.  The  cap- 
ital, Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be  Smgan,  on 
the  Hoang-ho,  but  by  some  Peking.  The  coun- 
try was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  west  by 
Scythia,  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  India 
and  the  Sins;.  The  people  were  said  by  some 
to  be  of  Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian  origin, 
and  by  others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great 
Wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar 
cellinns  under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 

Seriphvs  (Ztpifoc:  Zeptyiof :  now  Serpho), 
an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  lying*between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  It 
was  a  small  rocky  island  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  island  where  DanaS  and  PerseoB  landed 
after  they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where 
Perseus  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 
ward turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with 
the  Gorgon's  bead.  Seripbus  was  colonized  by 
Ionians  from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  refused  submission  to  Xerx- 
es. At  a  later  time  the  inhabitants  of  Seri- 
pbus were  noted  for  their  poverty  and  wretch 
edness ;  and  for  this  reason  the  island  was 
employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.     The  an- 
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went  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in  Seriphos 
were  mute. 

Sbbmvla  (XepftiXri :  Scp/ivXtoc),  a  town  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia. 

Sebbakcs,  A-ntlos.  Serranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  consul  B.C. 
257,  but  afterward  became  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  an- 
cient writers  derive  the  name  from  terert,  and 
relate  that  Regulus  received  the  surname  of 
Serranus,  because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  bis  eleva- 
tion to  the  consulship  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  845).  It 
appears,  however,  from  coins,  that  Saranu*  is. 
the  proper  form  of  the  name,  and  some  modern 
writers  think  that  it  is  derived  from  Saranum, 

a  town  of.Umbria 1.  C,  praetor  B.C.  218,  the 

first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  sent 
into  Northern  Italy.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  316. — S.  C,  curule  eedile  193, 
with  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  first 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesia  as  ludi  sce- 
nic!. He  was  praetor  185.— 3.  A.,  praetor  192, 
when  he  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  praetor 
a  second  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170. 
— 4.  M.,  praetor  174,  when  he  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Sardinia. — 5.  M.,  praetor  152,  in  Further 
Spain,  defeated  the  Lusitani. — 6.  Six.,  consul 
186.— 7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Cae- 
pio,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were 
born.  Although  a  "  stultissimus  homo"  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference 
to  Q.  Catulua.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
took  up  arms  against  Saturnioua  in  100. — 8. 
Six.,  surnamed  Gavianus,  because  he  original- 
ly belonged  to  the  Oavia  gens.  He  was  quaes- 
tor in  63  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  who  treat- 
ed bim  with  distinguished  favor ;  but  in  his 
tribunate  of  the  plebs,  67,  be  took  an  active  part 
n  opposing  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment. 
After  Cicero's  return  to  Rome  he  put  his  veto 
upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring  to  Ci- 
cero the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

SitHHiuM  (Xifiptiov),  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

SsBTostos,  Q.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a 
native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  born 
of  obscure  but  respectable  parents.  He  served 
under  Mariua  in  the  war  against  the  Tentones ; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextic  (now  Aix), 
B.C.  102,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones 
in  disguise  as  a  spy,  for  which  hazardous  un- 
dertaking his  intrepid  character  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualified  bim. 
He  also  served  as  tnbunus  militum  in  Spain 
under  T.  Didius  (07).  He  was  quaestor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eye  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88,  be  de- 
clared himself  against  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  his 
old  commander,  C.  Marios,  whose  character  he 
well  understood.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
four  armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Marina 
and  Cinna.  He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the 
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bloody  massacre  which  ensued  after  Harm 
and  Cinna  entered  Rome ;  and  he  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the 
slaves  whom  Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  be  (eft 
upon  them  in  their  camp,  and  speared  four  thou- 
sand of  them.  In  83  Sertorius  was  praetor,  and 
either  in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  hi! 
province  by  the  Marian  party.  After  collecting 
a  small  body  of  troops  in  Spain,  be  crossed  over 
to  Mauretania,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  In  conse- 
quence  of  his  suocess  in  Africa,  be  was  invited 
by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed  to  the  inn- 
sion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their  leader.  Ht 
gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusitaniansand 
the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and  soon  racceed- 
ed  in  forming  an  army  which  for  some  yean 
successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of  Rome. 
He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superetitiom 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  lawn 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a 
present,  which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  *c- 
company  him  in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on 
all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had  become  master 
of  Italy,  Sertorius  was  joined  by  many  Romans 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  dictator;  and 
this  not  only  added  to  his  consideration,  bat 
brought  him  many  good  officers.  In  79  Metel- 
lus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considera- 
ble force  against  Sertorius ;  bat  Metellos  cook) 
effect  nothing  against  the  enemy.  He  was  en- 
able to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive  battle, 
but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla  war- 
fare of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perperna  with  fifty-three  cohorts.  Fid. 
Pbbpebna.  To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his 
formidable  power,  Sertorius  established  a  see- 
ate  of  three  hundred,  into  which  no  provincial 
was  admitted ;  buj,  to  soothe  the  more  distil* 
guished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some  security 
for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  school  at  Ho- 
esca  (now  Osca),  in  Aragon,  for  the  edncalio' 
of  their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning 
The  continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  ol 
Metellus  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompe) 
to  his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com 
mand.  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  in  78  villi 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand  cav- 
alry, but  even  with  this  formidable  force  he  wis 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  five  yean  Sertorins 
kept  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  est 
to  pieces  a  large  number  of  their  forces.  Ser- 
torius was  at  length  assassinated  in  71  at  a 
banquet  by  Perperna  and  some  other  Roman 
officers,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  their  commander. 

SbbvilIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Servfliw  Qe- 
pio  and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Livius  Drusos,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice; 
first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  and  sec- 
ondly to  D.  Junius  Silanus,  consul  68.  She  wis 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  dictator  Cesar;  end 
it  is  reported  that  Brutus  was  bersonbyCaMr. 
This  tale,  however,  can  not  be  trne,  as  Csssai 
was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  Bruta«,u» 
former  having  been  born  in  100,  and  the  atta 
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in  85.  Sbe  survived  both  ber  lover  and  ber 
•on.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  sent 
ber  the  ashes  of  ber  son. — 2.  Sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  second  wife  of  L.  LucuUus, 
consul  74.  She  bore  Lucullus  a  son,  but,  like 
ber  sister,  sbe  was  faithless  to  her  husband ; 
tod  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her  conduct 
for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Uticen- 
»is.  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  ber. 

SirvIua  Gens,  was  one  of  theAlban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullua  Hostilins.  This 
gens  was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages 
of  the  republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men 
of  influence  in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial 
period.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  families, 
of  which  the  most  important  bore  the  names  of 
Ahala,  Cepio,  Casca,  Glaocia,  Rullcs,  Vatia. 

Servius  Maurus  Honoratdb,  or  Skrvics  Ma- 
ilos  HoifORATus,  a  celebrated  Latin  gramma- 
rian, contemporary  with  Macrobius,  who  intro- 
duces him  among  the  dramatis  persons  of  the 
Saturnalia.  His  most  celebrated  production 
was  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  Virgil. 
This  is,  nominally  at  least,  still  extant ;  but, 
from  the  widely  different  forms  which  it  as- 
sumes in  different  MSS.,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  been  changed  and  interpolated  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much 
belongs  to  Servius  and  how  much  to  later  hands. 
Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but 
it  will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann.  [A  separate  edition 
was  published  by  Lion,  GSttingen,  1825,  2  vols. 
8vo.]  We  possess  also  the  following  treatises 
bearing  the  name  of  Servius :  1.  In  teeundam 
DantUi  Editionem  Inltrpretatio.  2.  De  Ratione 
tltimarum  Syllabarum  id  Aquilinum  Liber.  3. 
Art  ie  centum  Metrit  s.  Ctntimetrum. 

Seevids  TollIos.     Vid.  Tollids. 

Sesahus  (Ztpra/nSf),  a  little  coast  river  of 
Paphlagonia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name : 
both  called  afterward  Amastris. 

Sesostsis  (Slo-oorpif ),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  who  is  call- 
ed in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses 
or  Ramesses.  Ramses  is  a  name  common  to 
several  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties ;  but  Sesostris  must  be  iden- 
tified with  Ramses,  the  third  king  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  the  son  of  Sen,- and  the  father 
of  Menephtbah.  Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  ^Ethiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians  in 
Europe ;  and  in  all  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quered he  erected  tula,  on  which  he  inscribed 
ais  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  and  the  countless  cap- 
tires  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the 
month  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the 
remains  of  his  palace-temple  at  Thebes  we  see 
bis  victories  and  conquests  represented  on  the 
walls,  and  we  can  still  trace  there  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom  be  subdned. 
The  name  of  Sesostris  is  not  found  on  monu- 


SETTA. 

menU,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  surname 
given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty, and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  the 
renowned  kings  of  tbe  twelfth  dynasty,  ot  per- 
haps from  Sesorthus,  a  king  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty. 

[SesbTtrs  (now  Sessia  or  Setta),  a  small  river 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  flowing  past  Vercellae,  and 
emptying  into  the  Padus  (now  Po).~\ 

Sestiana  Ae-s  (now  Cape  Viltano),  the  most 
westerly  promontory  on  tbe  northern  coast  of      * 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  Galtecia,  with  three 
altars  consecrated  to  Augustus. 

Sestinoh  (Sestinas,  -itis :  now  Scetino),  a 
town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Pisaurus. 

SbstIdb.     Vid.  Sextios. 

SE8T08(2j7<rr6f:  Stjotioc:  Tiowlalava),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  tbe 
Hellespont,  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  distant.  It  was  found- 
ed by  tbe  ./Eolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Gre- 
cian poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hero  {vid.  Leander),  and  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont.  Sestus  was  always 
reckoned  a  place  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Persians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  478,  after  a  long  siege.  It 
subsequently  formed  part  of  tbe  Athenian  em- 
pire. 

[Sesovii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  inhabit- 
ing part  of  tbe  department  de  VOrne  and  of  that 
of  Cahadot:  Seez,  in  the  former  of  these,  recalls 
tbe  ancient  name.] 

SeTABIS.        Vid.  S.CTABIS. 

Sethon  CSeduv),  a  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephaes- 
tus), made  himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Sabacon,  king  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  twelve  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Psammiticbus.  Herodotus 
relates  (ii.,  141)  that  in  Sethon's  reign,  Sana- 
charibus,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
advanced  against  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was 
in  great  alarm,  as  he  had  insulted  the  warrior 
class,  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  and 
they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to  tbe  war.  But 
the  god  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  came  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusinm,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnaw- 
ed to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection 
of  this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a  statue  of 
the  king  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus), 
holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  "  Let 
every  man  look  at  me  and  be  pious."  Tnis  San- 
acharibus  is  the  Sennacherib  of  tbe  Scriptures, 
and  tbe  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  at  Pelu- 
sium  is  evidently  only  another  version  of  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  by  tbe 
angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  had  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event 
happened  in  B.C.  711. 

1      SetIa  (Setinus :  now  Sezza  or  Sette),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  in  tbe  east  of  the  Pontine 
1  Marshes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsciaa 
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confederacy,  bat  was  subsequently  taken  by  the 
Romans  and  colonized.  It  was  here  that  the 
Romans  kept  the  Carthaginian  hostages.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  wine  grown  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  was  reck- 
oned in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy. 

[Sktium  Pbohomtobiom  (now  Cape  Cetu),  a 
promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia,  north- 
east of  Agatha  (now  Agde),  and  near  the  island 
«.      Blascon  (now  ■Bretcon).'} 

Severus,  M.  Aubeuus  Alexander,  usually 
called  Alexandre  Severus,  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  222-836,  the  son  of  Gessius  Marcianus  and 
Julia  Mamaea,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus, 
was  born  at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had 
repaired  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  the  1st 
of  October,  A.D.  205.  His  original  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Alexianut  Bastiamu,  the 
latter  appellation  having  been  derived  from  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Upon  the  elevation  of 
Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and  the 
court  to  Rome,  a  report  having  been  spread 
abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the  emperor, 
was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  221  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Elagabalus  and  created  Cesar.  The 
names  Alcxianut  and  Bastianut  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  M.  Aureliut  Alexander  substituted ; 
M.  Aureliut  in  virtue  of  bis  adoption  ;  Alexan- 
der in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct 
revelation  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On 
the  death  of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March', 
A.D.  222,  Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  add- 
ing Severue  to  bis  other  designations,  in  order 
to  mark  more  explicitly  the  descent  which  he 
claimed  from  the  father  of  Caracalla.  After 
reigning  in  peace  some  years,  during  which  he 
reformed  many  abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  had  lately  founded  the  new  empire  of 
the  Sassanidas  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy. Alexander  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Artaxerxes  in  232 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  pros- 
ecute his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating ;  but,  before  he  had  made  any  prog- 
ress in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small 
band  of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  Maximinus,  and  slain,  along  with  his  moth- 
er, in  the  early  part  of  235,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  Al- 
exander Severus  was  distinguished  by  justice, 
wisdom,  and  clemency  in  all  public  transactions, 
and  by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  private 
life. 

Sevebos,  A.  GjtciHA.     Vid.  Gscina. 

Sevebos,  CassIus,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, was  born  about  B.C.  50,  at  Longula,  in 
Latiura.  He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  dis- 
solute character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the 
severity  of  his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles. 
He  must  have  commenced  his  career  as  a  pub- 
lic slanderer  very  early,  if  he  is  the  person 
against  whom  the  sixth  epode  of  Horace  is  di- 
rected, as  is  supposed  by  many  ancient  and  mod- 
ern commentators.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
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the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus  was  banishes, 
by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete  on  accotnt 
of  his  libellous  verses ;  but  as  he  still  continued 
to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tiberius,  ii 
in  A.D.  24,  to  the  desolate  island  of  Seriphoe, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  bis  exile,  A.D.  33. 

Sevebos,  Cornelius,  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  Bcllum  Sieulum,  was  contemporary  win 
Ovid,  by  whom  be  is  addressed  in  one  of  Un 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

Seveeus,  FlavIds  Vale«Ic«,  Roman  emper- 
or A.D.  306-307.  He  was  proclaimed  Cesar 
by  Galerius  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Co*, 
stantius  Chlorus  in  the  following  year,  be  was 
further  proclaimed  Augustus  by  Galerius.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  sent  against  Maxenlius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessful;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome  and  compelled  to  pat 
an  end  to  bis  life. 

Sevebos,  Libios,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  461- 
465,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  bis  ac- 
cession to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne  after  the  assassination  of  Majoriai. 
During  his  reign  the  real  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Ricimer.  Severus  died  a  natural 
death. 

Severus,  SeptimIus  L ,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
193-211,  was  born  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  com- 
mands under  M.  Aurelius  and  Comroodus,  he 
was  at  length  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Pannonia  and  Illyria.  By  tbisanny 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Pertinax  (193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon 
Rome,  where  Julianus  had  been  made  emperor 
by  tbe  praetorian  troops.  Julianus  was  pot  to 
death  upon  his  arrival  before  the  city.  Ytf.  Ju- 
lianus. Severus  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  bad  been  saluted  em- 
peror by  tbe  eastern  legions.  Tbe  struggle  was- 
i  brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle  near  It- 
i  sus,  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Serena, 
and,  having  been  shortly  afterward  taken  pris- 
oner, was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Utter 
(194).  Severus  then  laid  siege  to  Bysuitiani, 
which  refused  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  iffl 
196.  The  city  was  treated  with  great  severity 
by  Severus.  Its  walls  were  levelled  with  tbe 
earth,  its  soldiers  and  magistrates  put  to  death, 
and  the  town  itself,  deprived  of  all  its  political 
privileges,  made  over  to  the  Perintbians.  Dar- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  siege,  Sevens  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates  (195)  and  subdued  the 
Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to  Gttl 
to  oppose  Albinus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albion 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Se- 
verus returned  to  Rome  in  tbe  same  year ;  bat 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  tbe  capital,  he 
set  out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Parthians,  who  were  ravaging. sto- 
opotamia.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates  ««riT*[ 
198,  and  commenced  a  series  ofoperatioMWiich 
were  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Seleaea 
and  Babylon  were-  evacuated  by  tbe  earn},  **« 
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Ctesipbon  was  taken  and  plundered  after  a  short 
siege.  After  spending  three  years  in  the  East, 
and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  Se- 
verus  returned  to  Rome  in  802.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome, 
but  in  208  be  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cele- 
brated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Sol- 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Eboracum 
(York)  on  the  4th  of  February,  211,  in  the  six- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age  and  the  eighteenth  of 
bis  reign. 

'  Severus,  SdlpTcIos,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  a  native  of  Aquita- 
nia,  and  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  orig- 
inally an  advocate ;  but  be  eventually  became 
a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and  attached  himself 
elosely  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  extant 
works  of  Severus  are,  1.  Hittoria  Sacra,  an  epit- 
ome of  sacred  history,  extending  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho 
and  Aurelianus,  A.D.  400.  2.  Vita  S.  Martini 
Turonentit.  3.  Tret  Epittola.  4.  Dialogi  duo, 
containing  a  review  of  the  dissensions  which 
bad  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  East  re- 
garding the  works  of  Origen.  5.  Epittola  Sex. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Se- 
verus is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4to,  2  vols., 
Veron.,  1741-1764. 

[Seveeos,  the  architect,  with  Celer,  of  Ne- 
ro's golden  house.] 

[Severcs  Mons,  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  land 
of  the  Sabini,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  Mons  Fiscellus  (now  Monti 
delta  Sibilla).] 

[Sevincs  Lacos.     Vid.  Sebihos  Lacos. 

[Sevo  Mons  (now  Mount  Kjoltn),  an  exten- 
sive and  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  Scandi- 
,  navia.] 

Seothes  (levdnc),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  in  434.  During  a  long 
reign  be  raised  his  kingdom  to'  a  height  of  pow- 
er and  prosperity  which  it  had  never  previously 
attained. 

SextIa  or  SestIa  Gens,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinua  Latera- 
lis, was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  B.C.  366. 

Sixti.1  Aqo\s.     Vid.  Aqcs  Sextls. 

Sextius  or  SestIos.  1.  P.,  quaestor  B.C.  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  67.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  re- 
call from  banishment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a 
band  of  armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodius 
and  his  partisans ;  and  in  the  following  year 
(56)  he  was  accused  of  Vit  on  account  of  his 
violent  acts  during  his  tribunate.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and 
was  acquitted  on  the  14th  of  March,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  63  Sextius  was  praetor.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius  first  es- 
poused Pompey's  party,  but  be  afterward  joined 
Osar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Cappadocia. 
He  was  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
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correspondence. — 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  first  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M. 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became 
the  friend  of  Augustus.  Ot.e  of  Horace's  odes 
is  addressed  to  him. — 3.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul,  and  afterward  governor  of  the 
province  of  Numidia  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time 
of  Caesar's  death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  Q.  Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  and  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in 
battle. 

SextIo*  CalvIhos.     Vid.  Calvinus. 

Sextos  EmfibIccs,  was  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to 
the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the 
Skeptical  school  of  philosophy.  Two  of  his 
works  are  extant :  1.  llvtfHwiai  'Tirorvnuoeie  $ 
oKtirriKa  vmfivqpara,  containing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Skeptics  in  three  books.  2.  Hpor  roue 
ftadnuanitobc  avritfnrrutol,  against  the  Mathe- 
matici,  in  eleven  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a 
refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  mu- 
sic. The  remaining  five  books  are  directed 
against  logicians,  physical  philosophers,  and 
ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
work,  which  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
'TiroTvnuoeic .  The  two  works  are  a  great  re- 
pository of  doubts ;  the  language  is  as  clear  and 
perspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow.  Edited 
by  Fabricius,  Lips.,  1718.  [A  reimpression  of 
this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1842,  2  vols. 
8vo :  a  new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  was 
published  by  Bekker  at  Berlin,  1842.] 

[Sextos,  of  Chaeronea,  Plutarch's  sister's 
son,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  instructor  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus-] 

Sextos  Jloros.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a 
work  entitled  De  Regionibut  Urbit  Roma,  pub- 
lished b/  Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in 
1568.  This  work  is  believed  by  the  best  to- 
pographers to  have  been  compiled  at  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  is  not  regarded  as  a  document  of  au- 
thority.— 2.  Sextos  Ropvs  is  also  the  name  pre- 
fixed to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History  in 
twenty-eight  short  chapters,  entitled  Breriaratm 
de  Vietoriit  et  Provinciit  Populi  Romani,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  tbe  Emperor  Valens,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually 
printed  with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropius, 
and  of  the  minor  Roman  historians.  Them  are 
no  grounds  for  establishing  a  connection  be- 
tween Sextas  Rufus  the  historian  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  De  Regionibut. 

S»iS  or  Sibi  (£«<u,  Xltoi),  a  rude  people  ia 
the  northwest  of  India  (in  the  Punjab),  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Hydaspes  (now 
Jelum)  and  Acesines  (now  Chenab),  who  were 
clothed  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  re- 
garded, whether  seriously  or  in  jest,  as  descend- 
ants of  Hercules. 

Sibtlljb  (£t<vAA<u)>  the  name  by  which  sev- 
eral prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first 
Sibyl,  from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Dar- 
danus  rnd  Neso.    Some  authors  mention  only 
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four  Sibyls,  the  Erythrtean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian ;  but  it  was  more 
commonly  believed  that  there  were  ten,  namely, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian  (an 
elder  Delphian,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Zens 
and  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one),  the  Cimmerian, 
the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and  a  younger 
one,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Herophile), 
the  Samian,  the  Cumtean  (sometimes  identified 
with  the  Erythraean),  the  Heilespontian  or  Tro- 
jan, the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Hero- 
phile, Demo,  Phemonoe,  Deiphobe,  Demophile, 
and  Amalthea.  She  was  consulted  by  ^Eneas 
before  he  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition,  ap- 
peared before  King  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the 
Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Sibyllini 
Libbi.  ""  "»  - 

SlCAMBBI.       VU.  SrOAMBBI. 

[SiciNA(S«uw7),  a  city  of  Iberia,  on  the  River 
Sicanus,  whence  tradition  made  the  Sicani  to 
have  emigrated  to  Sicily.     Vid.  Sicilia.] 

Sicani,  Siceli,  Sickliot.*.     Vid.  Sicilia. 

[Sicanus.     Vid.  Sioana.] 

[Sicanus  (Sucavof),  i  Syracusan,  son  of  Exe- 
cestus,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracosans 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  B.C. 
415.  He  was  sent  to  Agrigeniuoi,  which  he 
endeavored  to  regain  by  stratagem  from  the 
party  who  had  seized  upon  it  and  driven  out 
those  favorable  to  Syracuse.  At  the  great  bat- 
tle in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  he  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  fleet.] 

Sicabii  (i.  e.,  aitattint),  the  name,  given  by 
the  Romans  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes 
of  the  Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Thug*  of 
India,  avowed  murderers  by  profession.  In  the 
same  mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  a  branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  call- 
ed Assatrins,  whose  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  Sicarii,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  im- 
ported into  Europe ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian 
origin. 

Sicca  Venebia  (now  probably  Al-Kaff),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Numidia  and  Zeugitana,  bnilt  on  a  hill 
near  the  River  Bagradaa.  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  with  rites  peculiar  to  the  cor- 
responding Eastern  deity  Astarte,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a  Phoenician 
settlement. 

SicHiBos,  also  called  Acerbas.    Vid.  Acerbas. 

SicIlU  (now  Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and Thtinacia  (epivaKla),  and  it  was  therefore 
frequently  called  Thbinacia,  Tbinacia,  or  Tbi- 
vacris,  a  name  which  was  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Roman  poets  called  it 
Teiquetba.  Its  more  usual  name  came  from 
its  later  inhabitants,  the  Siceli,  whence  it  was 
called  Sicelia  (SuceXia),  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was  also  called 
Sicania  (Ztxavia).  Sicily  is  separated  from  the 
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southern  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  cha.  m 
called  Fretom  Sicclcii,  sometimes  simply  Fu 

TDM  (IlopS/udf),  and  also  ScTLL^CM  FsCTtm,  ol 

which  the  modern  name  is  Faro  it  Mtuint 
The  sea  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  wai 
also  called  Mare  Siculum.  The  island  itself  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  northern  and 
southern  sides  are  about  one  hundred  and  set 
enty-five  miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast ;  and  the  length  of  the 
eastern  side  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles.  The  northwestern  point,  the  Prmmto- 
rium  Lilybaum,  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Cape 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  the  northeastern 
point,  Promoniorium  Pelorut,  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italy ;  and  the 
southeastern  point,  Promoniorium  Pachymn,  is 
sixty  miles  from  the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily 
formed  originally  part  of  Italy,  and  was  ton 
away  from  it  by  some  volcanic  eruption,  as  the 
ancients  generally  believed.  A  range  of  mount 
ains,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines, extends  throughout  the  island  from  east 
to  west.  The  general  name  of  this  mountain 
range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  (now  Mtiamt),  of 
which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  the  celebrated  volcano  jEtna  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island,  Eryx  (now  St.  Givlim) 
in  the  extreme  west,  near  Drepanum,  and  the 
Ilerrei  Montes  (now  Monti  Son)  in  the  south, 
running  down  to  the  promontory  Pachynos.  A 
large  number  of  rivers  flow  down  from  the 
mountains,  but  most  of  them  are  dry,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  rery 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity  an  immense 
quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  subsist- 
ence. So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  early  tunes 
on  account  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  represented 
as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in  this 
island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besides  con 
the  island  produced  excellent  wine,  saffian, 
honey,  almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to 
have  been  the  savage  Cyclopes  and  Lastly- 

§5nes ;  but  these  are  fabulous  beings,  and  the 
rst  inhabitants  mentioned  in  history 'are  the 
Sicani  [Xixavoi)  or  SicSli  (SimAo/),  who  cross- ' 
ed  over  into  the  island  from  Italy.  Some  witt- 
ers, indeed,  regard  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  as  two 
distinct  tribes,  supposing  the  latter  only  to  hare 
migrated  from  Italy,  and  the  former  to  hire 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  making  any  da- 
tinction  between  them.  They  appear  to  haw 
been  a  Celtic  people.  According  to  Thncyd- 
ides,  their  original  settlement  was  on  the  Hirer 
Sicanus  in  Iberia ;  but  as  Thucydides  eileMi 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanus  was  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  it  may  haw 
been  the  Sequana,  as  some  modern  writers  sup- 
pose. The  ancient  writers  relate  that  these 
Sicani,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyesftf- 
gures),  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  inutiWB. 
that,  being  driven  out  of  this  country  by  to 
Aborigines  with  the  help  of  PelasgiatttWT 
migrated  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
they  lived  for  a  considerable  time  along  wt» 
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the  CEnotrians ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
uver  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
but  in  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terior and  in  the  northern  part ;  some  of  the 
most  important  towns  belonging  to  them  were 
Herbita,  Agyrium,  Adranum,  and  Enna.  The 
next  immigrants  into  the  island  were  Cretans, 
who  are  said  to  hare  come  to  Sicily  under  their 
ting,  Minos,  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  where  they  founded  Minoa 
(afterward  Heraclea  Minoa).  Then  came  the 
Elrmtei,  a  small  band  of  fugitive  Trojans,  who 
are  said  to  hare  built  Entella,  Eryx,  and  Egesta. 
These  Cretans  and  Elymei,  howerer,  if  indeed 
they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon  became  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoenicians,  like- 
wise, at  an  early  period  formed  settlements,  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  northern  and 
northwestern  parts.  They  were  subsequently 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
settlements  before  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  Molya, 
Solas,  and  Panormus.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  the  immigrants  into  Sicily  were  the 
Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks  who  landed 
in  the  island  were  Chalcidiaos  from  Eubcea,  and 
Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles.  These 
Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of  Naxos,  B.C. 
736.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other  Greek 
colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of  very  flour- 
ishing cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734,  iieontini 
and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in  786,  Gela 
in  690,  Selinus  in  636,  Agrigentum  in  679,  etc. 
The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling  race  in  the 
island,  and  received  the  name  of  Siosli6t.& 
{liuTuurai)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier 
inhabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their  first 
attempt  was  made  in  480 ;  hot  they  were  de- 
feated by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss.  Their  second  invasion  in 
409  was  more  successful.  They  took  Selinus 
in  this  year,  and  four  years  afterward  (405)  the 
powerful  city  of  Agrigentum.  They  bow  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  frequent 
wan  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities. 
The  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
down  to  the  first  Punic  war ;  at  the  close  of 
which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  island,  the  western  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  eastern 
part  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse  as  an  ally  of  Rome ;  bat  after  the  re- 
volt of  Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  conquest  of  that  city  by  Marcellus,  the  whole 
island  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
administered  by  a  praetor.  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  more  attention  was  paid  to  agricul- 
ture than  to  commerce  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually  declined  in 
prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  province  received  the  Jut  Lain  from  Julius 
Cesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them,  in 
accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.    Augustus,  after  his 
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conquest  »f  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  isl- 
and for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromeninm,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Ther 
ms,  and  Panormus.    On  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Belisarius  in  A.D,  536,  and  annexed 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.    It  continued  a  prov 
ince  of  this  empire  till  838,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens.    Literature  and  the 
arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily.    It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  philosophers  Empedocles,  Epicharmus, 
and  Diceearchus ;  of  the  mathematician  Archi- 
medes ;  of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and  Acron ; 
of  the  historians  Diodorus,  Antiochus,  Philis- 
tus,  and  Timaens ;  of  the  rhetorician  Gorgias 
and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus. 
SicIma.     Vid.  Neapolis,  No.  5. 
Sicimns.    1.  L.  Sicinius  Bellutos,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sa- 
cred Mount  in  B.C.  494.    He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  first  tribunes. — 2.  L.  Sicinius  Dbntatus, 
called  by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achilles.    He 
is  said  to  have  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  to  have  slain  eight  of  the  enemy  in  sin 
gle  combat,  to  hare  received  forty-fire  wounds 
on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied the  triumphs  of  nine  generals,  whose 
l  victories  were  principally  owing  to  his  valor 
j  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  454.    He  was 
;  put  to  death  by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because 
I  be  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  se- 
!  cede  to  the  Sacred  Mount.    The  persons  sent 
to  assassinate  him  fell  upon  bim  in  a  lonely 
spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  dispatching  him. 
;     [Sicinnus  or  Sicinus  (Sfruwor,  2tx«vof),  a 
,  Persian,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  slave  of  The- 
miatocles,  and  iratdayoyit  to  his  children.    In 
B.C.  480  he  was  employed  by  his  master  to  con- 
]  vey  to  Xerxes  the  intelligence  of  the  intended 
flight  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis  ;  and  after 
,  the  battle,  when  the  Greeks  had  desisted  from 
!  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Persians,  Themisto- 
cles  again  sent  Sicinnus,  with  others,  to  Xerxes, 
to  claim  merit  with  him  for  having  dissuaded 
the  Greeks  from  intercepting  his  flight.    As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  Themistocles  afterward 
enriched  Sicinnus,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
citizenship  of  Thespiee.] 

Sicinus  (2lx<voc :  2uuvtTt)( :  now  Sikiiw),  a 
small  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  between  Pholegandrus  and  Ios,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name.    It  is  said  to  hare  been 
originally  called  CEnoe  from  its  cultiration  of 
the  rine,  but  to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after 
a  son  of  Thoas  and  CEnoe. '  It  was  probably 
colonized  by  the  Ionians.    During  the  Persian 
war  it  submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  it  afterward 
formed  part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire. 
1     SicSris  (now  Segre),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
,  raconensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cerretani,  dirided  the  Ilergetes  and 
;  Lacetani,  flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving 
1  the  River  Cinga  (now  Cinca),  fell  into  the  Ibe- 
rus  near  Octogesa. 
Siculi.     Vid.  Siciua. 
Siculum  Fbbtuh,  Siculum  Mare.     Vid.  S* 
cilia. 

!     Sicvlvs  Flaccus.    Vid.  Flacous. 
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[Sicum  (ZikoSv),  the  northernmost  maritime 
eity  of  Dalmatia,  where  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
according  to  Pliny,  planted  a  colony  of  veter- 
ans] 

Sictonia  (ZiKtxsvla),  a  small  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  west  by  Ach- 
aia,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and 
Cleonae,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  area  of  the  country  was  probably 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles. 
It  consisted  of  a  plain  near  the  sea,  with  mount- 
ains in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ran  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  were  Sylhas  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in 
the  interior,  and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
produced  excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish 
were  also  much  prized.  Its  chief  town  was  Sic- 
f  on  (Iikvuv  :  2<kvuvioc),  which  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  River  Asopus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others, 
twelve  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  was  destroyed 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  new  city,  which 
bore  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  Demetrias,  was 
built  by  him  on  the  high  ground  close  to  the 
Acropolis.  The  harbor,  which,  according  to 
some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  means  of 
long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formed  a  town 
of  itself.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  ^Egialea  or  .(Egiali  {AlytdXeia, 
AiyiaXol),  after  an  ancient  king,  ^Egialeus ;  to 
have  been  subsequently  named  Mecdne  (M5- 
kuvtj),  and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon 
from  an  Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  rep- 
resented by  Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  em- 
fiire  of  Agamemnon ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Pe- 
oponnesus  it  became  subject  to  Phalces,  the 
son  of  Temenus,  and  was  henceforward  a  Do- 
rian state.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  however, 
were  formed  into  a  fourth  tribe  called  iEgialeis, 
which  possessed  equal  rights  with  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatae, 
into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were  divided. 
Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  its 
territory,  never  attained  much  political  impor- 
tance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succes- 
sion of  tyrants,  who  administered  their  power 
with  moderation  and  justice  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  these  tyrants  was  Andreas, 
who  began  to  rule  B.C.  676.  He  was  followed 
in  succession  by  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Clis- 
thenes,  on  whose  death,  about  576,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established.  Clisthe- 
nes  had  no  male  children,  but  only  a  daughter, 
Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Sicyonians 
sent  fifteen  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
three  hundred  boplites  to  the  battle  of  Platsee. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice 
defeated  and  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
Athenians,  first  under  Tolmides  in  456,  and 
again  under  Pericles  in  454.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  they  took  part  with  the  Spartans. 
From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
heir  history  requires  no  special  mention ;  but 
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in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Sicyon  toot 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratns,  who 
united  it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under 
the  Romans  it  gradually  declined ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  of  tat 
Christian  era,  many  of  its  public  buildings  wen 
in  ruins.  Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was  found. 
ed  by  Eupompus,  and  which  produced  Pamphi- 
lus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also  said  to  hare  beet 
the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in  Greece,  whkh 
was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Dipoeous  aid 
Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ;  but  its  earliest 
native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus.  Lj- 
sippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The  towi 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made 
by  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  ma- 
lion  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was 
much  prized  in  all  paras  of  Greece. 

Sida,  SiDi  (2i'(5i7,  ttdlrtK,  and  Stifvnjf,  Sidaei 
and  Sidetes).  1.  (Ruins  at  Eski  Alalia),  a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  west  of  the 
River  Melas.  It  was  an  iEolian  colon;  from 
Cyme  in  JEolis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  repre- 
sented on  its  coins  holding  a  pomegranate  («*)) 
as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  under  Constant] ne,  it  was  nude 
the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.— 2.  The  old 
name  of  Polemoniuk,  from  which  a  flat  district 
in  the  northeast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacns,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sidene(£<Apv). 

[Sioknb  (XiSnvn),  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Granicus,  already,  in  Strabo's  time,  destroyed.] 

[Sidbko  (£«Jqpu),  wife  of  Salmoneus,  step- 
mother of  Tyro,  was  slain  by  Pelias  in  the  grove 
and  at  the  altar  of  Juno.] 

StDENPS.       Vid.  PoLIHONTDH. 

Sidicini,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  north- 
west of  Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Sam- 
niom,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Sammies, 
united  themselves  to  the  Campaniaas.  Their 
chief  town  was  Teanum. 

Siook,  gen.  -oms  (Xiduv,  gen.  XiiinxK,  some- 
times also  iiiavoc,  in  the  Old  Testament  Tsidon, 
or,  in  the  English  form.  Zidon :  Ziduv,  S(*»«c, 
Zidoviof,  Sidonius :  ruins  at  Saiia),  for  a  long 
time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice.  As  early  as 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  it  is 
called  "  Great  Zidon"  (Joshua,  xL,  8).  It  stood 
in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  two  hundred  stadia  (twenty  ge- 
ographical miles)  north  of  Tyre,  four  hundred 
stadia  (forty  geographical  miles)  south  ofBery- 
tus,  sixty-six  miles  west  of  Damascus,  Mi  a 
day's  journey  northwest  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had  a  fine  double  harbor, 
now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Phajnice,  until  eclipsed  by  its  own  col- 
ony, Tyre  {vid.  Tybcs)  ;  and  its  power  on  the 
land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  Phot- 
nice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine.  It 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidun  appew 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  King  of  Tyr*.  It 
probably  regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  fiat 
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of  the  Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to 
Sbalmanezer  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Syria,  for  we  find  it  governed  by  its 
own  king  under  tbe  Babylonians  and  Persians. 
In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the 
Sidonians  furnished  tbe  best  ships  in  the  whole 
fleet,  and  their  king  obtained  tbe  highest  place, 
next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and  above  the 
King  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  the  great  blow  to 
her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochus,  when  tbe  Sidonians,  having  taken  part 
in  tbe  revolt  of  Pboenice  and  Cyprus,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Ochus  by  their  own  king  Tennes, 
burned  themselves  with  their  city,  B.C.  351. 
Tbe  city  was  rebuilt,  but  the  fortifications  were 
not  restored,  and  the  place  was  therefore  of 
no  further  importance  in  military  history.  It 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Phoenicc,  and 
nnder  the  Romans  it  retained  much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  which  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sidon 
was  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made 
in  Phoenicia. 

SiDovrcs  Apollihakis,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Soltius  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  was  born  at  Lug- 
dunura  (now  Lyons)  about  A.D.  431.  At  an 
early  age  he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of 
Flavins  Avitus ;  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
father-in-law  to  the  imperial  dignity  (456)  he 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
consulship  in  a  poem  still  extant.  Avitus  raised 
Stdonius  to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated 
him  prefect  of  the  city,  and  caused  his  statue 
to  be  placed  among  the  effigies  which  graced 
the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfall  of  Avitus 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sidonius, 
who,  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and  having 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  purchased 
pardon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  tbe  vic- 
torious Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a  laurelled  bust, 
and  with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some 
yearn  in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus, 
Sidonius  was  dispatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  tbe 
character  of  ambassador  from  the  Arverni  to  An- 
theming, and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third 
panegyric  in  honor  of  a  third  prince,  which 
proved  not  less  successful  than  his  former  ef- 
forts, for  be  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
patrician,  again  appointed  prefect  of  tbe  city, 
and  once  more  honored  with  a  statue.  But  a 
still  more  remarkable  tribute  was  soon  after- 
ward rendered  to  bis  talents ;  for,  although  not 
a  priest,  the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
was  forced  upon  bis  reluctant  acceptance  (472) 
at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparchius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  re- 
sisted with  energy  the  progress  of  Arianism. 
He  died  in  48*,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484. 
Tbe  extant  works  of  Sidonius  are,  1.  Carolina, 
twenty-four  in  number,  composed  in  various 
measures  upon  various  subjects.  Of  these  tbe 
most  important  are  the  three  panegyrics  already 
mentioned.  2.  Epistolarum  Libri  IX.,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-seven  letters,  many 
of  them  interspersed  with  pieces  of  poetry. 
They  are  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  npon  topics  connected  with  politics, 
literature,  and  domestic  ocourrenr.es,  but  set- 
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dom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters.  Tha 
writings  of  Sidonius  are  characterized  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure ;  but  his  works 
throughout  bear  tbe  impress  of  an  acute,  vigor- 
ous, and  highly-cultivated  intellect.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to, 
Paris,  1652. — [2.  A  sophist  in  Athens  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.] 

Si  dub  (2toovf ,  -ovvrof :  Ztdovvrtof),  a  fortified 
place  in  tbe  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenchres,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Crommyon. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

StnussA  (LiAoiooa),  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythrte. 

Sidtma  (rd  2Ulv/ta:  ruins  at  Torteorcar  Hi- 
lar), a  town  in  tbe  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a  mount- 
ain, north  of  the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

SIoa  (2«ya),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Mauretania  Cssariensis,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a  large 
bay,  which  formed  the  harbor  of  the  town.  Its 
site  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

[Siski  Cahpi,  in  the  .'Eneid  of  Virgil  (vii., 
294),  the  region  around  the  Sigeum  Promonto- 
rium.] 

Sioshm  (now  Yenitheri),  the  northwestern 
promontory  of  the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
all  Asia,  and  the  southern  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Mastueium  (now  Cape  Utiles),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  tbe  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  tbe  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  uEolians  and 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  and  in  which  Al- 
ecus  lost  his  shield.  Via".  Pittacus,  Alcsos. 
It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidas,  when  tbey  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
tbe  Macedonian  conquest. 

SioNf  a  (Signinos :  now  Segni),  a  town  in  La- 
tium,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Volscian  Mount- 
ains, founded  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for 
its  astringent  wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
called  opus  Signinum,  consisting  of  plaster  made 
of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  ana  tempered  with 
mortar.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  polygo- 
nal walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

[Siobiakc  (Stypiavi}),  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  southeast  of  Media.] 

SiorIum  (llyptov:  now  Sigri),  the  western 
promontory  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Sua  Silt  a  (now  Sila),  a  large  forest  in  Brut- 
tium,  on  tbe  Apennines,  extending  south  of  Con- 
sentiato  the  Sicilian  Straits,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent pitch  which  it  yielded. 

[Silana  (now  probably  Poliana),  a  city  in  the 
western  part  of  Thessaly,  south  of  the  Penens.] 

SilanIon  (SiXavtuv),  a  distinguished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  an  Athenian  and  a  con- 
temporary of Lysippus,  and  flou rished  324.  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  two  classes,  ideal 
and  actual  portraits.    Of  tbe  former  the  moat 
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SILANUS,  JUNIUS. 

celebrated  was  his  dying  Joeasta,  in  which  a 
deadly  paleness  was  given  to  the  face  by  the 
mixture  of  silver  with  the  bronze.  His  statue 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  in  the  prytaneum  at  Syr- 
acuse in  the  time  of  Verres,  is  alluded  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Silanus,  Junius.  1.  M.,  was  praetor  212  B.C. 
In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and 
served  under  him  with  great  distinction  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  under 
the  consul  M.  Marcellus. — 2.  D.,  surnamed  Man- 
uanos,  son  of  the  jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
but  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius  Silanus.  He  was 
praetor  142,  and  obtained  Macedonia  as  bis  prov- 
ince. Being  accused  of  extortion  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  province,  the  senate  referred  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  to  his  own  father 
Torquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and  banish- 
ed him  from  his  presence ;  and  when  Silanus 
hanged  himself  in  grief,  his  father  would  not  at- 
tend his  funeral — 3.  M.,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine 
Oaul,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in 
104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted. 
— 4.  D.,  stepfather  of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar,  having  married  his  mother  Servilia. 
He  was  elected  consul  in  68  for  the  following 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  being  oonsul 
designatus,  he  was  first  asked  for  his  opinion  by 
Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators.  He 
was  consul  62,  with  L.  lacunas  Marena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia. 
—6.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  Servilia,  served  in 
Gaul  as  Caesar's  legatus  in  63.  After  Caesar's 
murder  in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  over 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus 
sent  bun  with  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  he  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antony.  He  was  consul  in  26.  He  had  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir, 
and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers.— 6.  M.,  consul  A.D.  19,  with  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia  was  mar- 
ried to  C.  Caesar,  afterward  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula. Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  his 
fathet-in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Julius 
Graecinus,  the  father  of  Agrioola,  had  been  or- 
dered by  Caligula  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  be  de- 
clined the  odious  task. — 7.  Apr.,  consul  A.D.  28, 
with  P.  Silius  Nerva.  Claudius,  soon  after  his 
accession,  gave  to  Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  his  wife  MessaUna,  and 
treated  him  otherwise  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. But  shortly  afterward,  having  refused 
the  embraces  of  Messalina,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of  Messalina 
and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus  was 
iEmilia  Lepida,  the  protuptit  or  great-grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.— 8.  M„  son  of  No.  7,  con- 
sul 46.  Silanus  was  pxoconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  64,  and  was  poisoned  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  might 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  (No.  9),  and 
that  bis  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him 
to  be  preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero. — 9.  L., 
also  a  son  of  No  7,  wss  betrothed  to  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius :  but 
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when  Octavia  was  married  to  Nero  in  48, 8m 
nus  knew  that  bis  fate  was  sealed,  and  then- 
fore  put  an  end  to  his  life. — 10.  D.  Jcsioa  Toa- 
QuiTue  Silanus,  probably  also  a  son  of  No.  7, 
was  consul  63.  He  was  compelled  by  Nero  a 
64  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he  bid 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  AugnaUu- 
11.  L.  JoNiosToaqoiTosSiLANOs,sonofNo.6, 
and  consequently  the  atntpot,  or  great-great. 
great-grandson  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  snspiekn 
to  Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65; 
was  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  mi  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SilXrus  (now  SiUaro),  a  river  in  Lower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and 
Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after 
receiving  the  Tanager  (now  Negri)  and  Calor 
(now  Calort),  (alls  into  the  Sinus  Panama 
little  to  the  north  of  Paestum.  Its  water  ia  said 
to  have  petrified  plants. 

Silinos  (.leiXqvit).  1.  (Mythological)  Its 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  oldar 
Satyrs  were  generally  termed  Sileni;  bnt  oat 
of  these  Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenua,  who 
always  accompanies  tbe  god,  and  whom  he  i 
said  to  have  brought  up  and  instructed.  Like 
the  other  Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  son  of  Merany 
(Hermes) ;  but  others  make  him  a  son  of  Pit 
by  a  nymph,  or  of  Terra  (Gan>  Being  tbe  con- 
stant companion  of  Bacchus  (Dionysaa),  he  ia 
said,  like  the  god,  to  have  been  born  at  Nyaa. 
Moreover,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the 
Giants,  and  slew  Encelados.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pock 
nose,  fat  end  round  like  his  wine  bag,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  uloi- 
icated.  As  he  could  not  trust  his  own  legs,  he 
is  generally  represented  riding  on  an  an,  at 
supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every  other  re- 
spect he  is  described  as  resembling  his  brethren 
in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and  mask.  Heia 
mentioned,  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olyrspas, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often 
seen  playing ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was 
called  after  him  Silenns,  while  be  himself  is 
designated  as  the  dancer.  Bat  it  is  s  pecslur 
feature  in  bis  character  that  be  was  coneeiied 
also  SB  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  «H  the 
past  and  the  most  distant  future,  and  as  a  sage 
who  despised  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  What 
he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  proshsw 
and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with  chains  sf 
flowers.— 2.  (Literary.)  A  native  of  Calais, 
[wrote  a  work  entitled  XtxeXuiia  at  least  tteee 
books ;  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  «ee- 
paigns  of  Hannibal,  in  whose  camp  be  wts,and 
with  whom  be  lived  as  long  as  fortsne  penni- 
ted,  says  Cornelius  Nepos :  he  wssajsojsjrnt- 
er  upon  Roman  history. — 8.  It  was  pi»>*tr/s 
different  writer  from  the  last,  who  is  seated 
several  times  by  Alhcnseus  and  other*  •»  "" 
author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words.  [**•*» 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  fabulono  histonnvj 

Siucensb  Fldmen,  a  river  in  Bjapaniaflav 
tica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cordoba,  peats*! 
the  Guadajoz,  or  a  tributary  of  tbe  l«f»  . 

[Srticios,  P.  (CoaoMis),  one  of  the  JMN* 
appointed  to  try  tbe  conspirators  »gfmm 
life  of  Caesar  in  B.C.  48,  according  » «■»  ** 
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SILIUS  ITALIODS. 

Pedia.  Ha  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  M.  Brutus, 
and  was,  on  this  account,  afterward  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.] 

SilIos  ItalIcds,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born 
about  A.D.  25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  Ital- 
icus.  From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  mod- 
el in  the  former  and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  the  Centumviri.  He  was 
consul  in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished ; 
be  was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
Vitelline,  and  was  subsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  His  two  favorite  residences  were  a  man- 
sion near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy  of 
Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  continued 
to  reside  until  he  had  completed  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he  starved  him- 
self to  death.  The  great  work  of  Silius  Ital- 
icns  was  a  heroic  poem  in  seventeen  books,  en- 
titled Punka,  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Sa- 
guntum  to  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materials  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Livy  and  Polybius.  It  is  a  dull,  heavy  per- 
formance, and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
poem.  The  best  editions  are  by  Drakenborch, 
4to,  Traj.  ad  Rben.,  1717,  and  Ruperti,  2  vols, 
thro,  Goetting.,  1795. 

[Silo  Abkoniui.     Vid.  Asaomus  Silo.] 

Silo,  Q.  PoaPiSDios,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
m  the  Social  war,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  B.C.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came 
to  an  end. 

Silo  (SjAo,  2»Xw,  ZqXov,  SOotH- :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shiloh  and  Shilon  :  ruins  at  Set- 
lun),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  mountains  of 
Epbraim,  in  the  district  afterward  called  Sama- 
ria •,  important  as  the  seat  of  the  sacred  ark  and 
the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the 
capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  though 
it  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Siloah,  SiLdiM  (ZiKoa,  2<Aud> :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Sbiloah :  now  Siloah),  a  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  just 
without  the  city,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  valley  called  Tyropason,  between  the  hills  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  different  seasons. 

[Silpia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baettca,  north  of 
the  Bstis,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Sierra  More* 
**.  Reichard  considers  it  as  identical  with  the 
"HAlyya  of  Polybius,  which  lay  in  this  same  re- 
gion, and  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Li- 
acre*.] 

SilsIlis  (ZttfftAtr :  now  ruins  at  Hajjar  Sd- 
telth  or  Jebel  Selttleh),  a  fortified  station  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
south  of  Apollinopolis  the  Great.  The  name 
signifies  the  Hack  or  Hill  of  a  Chain,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  the  river  flow- 
ing here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  a  chain  can 
easily  be  stretched  aoroaa  it  to  command  the 
navigation. 
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SilSbis,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhab- 
iting South  Wales,  long  offered  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  island  who  at  a  later  time  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  Saxons 

[Silos,  Albucius  O,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Novaria,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was 
aedile  in  bis  native  town.  Having  left  Novaria 
in  consequence  of  a  public  insult,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  in  the.  time  of  Augustus,  and  there 
acquired  great  renown  by  his  oratory  in  the 
school  of  Plancus.  Failing  in  one  of  bis  causes 
as  a  pleader,  be  left  Rome  for  Milan,  but  finally 
retired  to  his  native  town,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life.] 

[Silos  Domitius,  the  former  husband  of  Ar- 
ria  Galla,  whom  he  quietly  surrendered  to 
Piso.] 

Silvanus,  a  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated 
a  grove  and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the 
protector  of  the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  (tyhettrie  deus),  he  espe- 
cially presided  over  plantations,  and  delighted 
in  trees  growing  wild ;  whence  he  is  represent- 
ed as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cypress.  Respect- 
ing bis  connection  with  cypress,  moreover,  the 
following  story  is  told.  Silvanus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed  by  accident  a 
hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cyparissus,  with 
whom  the  god  was  in  love :  the  youth,  in  con- 
sequence, died  of  grief,  and  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  cypress.  Silvanus  is  further  described 
as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of  cattle, 
warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their  fertil- 
ity. Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he  is 
also  described  as  fond  of  music ;  the  syrinx 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Pans  and  Nymphs.  Later  writers  even 
identified  Silvanus  with  Pan,  Faunus,  Inuus, 
and  ^Egipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes, 
corn-ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

SilvIoh  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Peuoetii  in 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Venusia. 

SilvIds,  the  son  of  Ascaoius,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  a  wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silvius.  The  series  of  these  mythical 
kings  is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy, 
Ovid,  and  Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will 
show : 

Lhf.  OeU.  Dimythu. 

1.  JEnes*.  iEneaa.        JEneu. 

2.  Aacanioa.  A»caniu».     Aacanioa. 

3.  Silvias.  Silvias.        Silvias. 

4.  jEneaa  Silvias.  jEneas  Slivina. 

5.  Latinaa  Silvias.      Latinos,      Latinos  Silviaa 

6.  Alba.  Alba.  Alba. 

7.  Atya.  Epytua.       Cspetas. 

8.  Capya.  Capya.         Capya  Silvhis. 

9.  Capetua.  Capetua.      Cnipetos. 

10.  Tiberinua.  Tiberinaa.    Tiberinaa. 

11.  Agrippa.  Remolua.    Agrippa. 
13.  Romulus  Silvias.     Acrota.        Alladiaa. 

13.  Aventinua.  Aventinus.  Aventinos. 

14.  Procs.  Palatinns.    Procaa. 

15.  Anralios.  Amollaa.      Amulina. 
[SuiABiaTDs  (Ziuopurrof),  a  Greek  gramma. 
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SIMBRIVH  LACUS. 

nan,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Swaw/ja  in  at 
least  four  books.] 

[Simbkitii  Lacos,  called  by  Tacitus  Simbkoi- 
ha  Staona,  three  small  lakes  formed  by  the 
Anio,  in  Latium,  between  Sublaqueum  and  Tre- 
ba,  filmed  for  the  coolness  and  salutary  proper- 
ties of  their  waters.  They  were  used  by  Clau- 
dius to  increase  the  volume  of  the  Aqua  Clau- 
dia (ctd.  Roma,  p.  754,  a),  and  by  Nero  to  irrigate 
and  beautify  his  Sublaquean  villa.] 

Simmias  (lip/tlac).  1.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo- 
laOs,  and  afterward  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  hav- 
ing come  from  Thebes  with  his  brother  Cebes. 
The  two  brothers  are  the  principal  speakers, 
besides  Socrates  himself,  in  the  Phadon.  Sim- 
mias wrote  twenty-three  dialogues  on  philo- 
sophical subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 2.  Of 
Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  flourished  about  B.C.  800.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  six  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  tbrec  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  gripM  or  earmina  figu- 
rata,  that  is,  pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object ;  those  of  Simmias  are 
entitled,  from  their  forms,  the  Wingt  {vripvyec), 
the  Egg  (i)6v),  and  the  Hatchet  {niXtuvt). 

[Simmias  (Ei/ip/af),  a  Macedonian,  son  of  An- 
dromenes,  phalanx-leader  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He 
was  charged,  along  with  bis  brothers  Amyntas, 
Polemon,  and  Attalus,  with  being  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  but  was  acquitted.] 

SimSib.  Vid.  Tboas.  As  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus 
and  Hieromneme. 

[SimSisios  (XifweCaioc ),  a  Trojan  warrior,  son 
of  Anthemion,  slain  in  battle  by  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon.  He  was  called  Simouiut  because  he 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois.] 

Simon  (S/fiwv).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter.  Soc- 
rates was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and 
converse  with  him  on  various  subjects.  These 
conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to 
writing,  in  thirty-three  dialogues,  all  of  which 
are  lost. — 2.  Of  JEgina,  a  celebrated  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  475. 

SimorIde*  CZtitovtStK).  1.  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  second,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of 
the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilochus, 
Simonides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native 
of  Santos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded 
three  cities,  Minoa,  -lEgialus,  and  Arcesine,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  664.  Simonides  was  most 
celebrated  for  bis  iambic  poems,  which  were  of 
two  species,  gnomic  and  satirical.  The  most 
important  of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire 
upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the  various, 
though  generally  bid  qualities  of  women  from 
the  variety  of  their  origin ;  thus  the  uncleanly 
woman  is  formed  from  the  swine ;  the  cunning 
woman,  from  the  fox ;  the  talkative  woman, 
from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  nest  separate 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amor- 
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gos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1836—1  Of  Ceos, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epigram, 
and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  Ditby. 
ramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  He  was  bora  it 
Iulis,  in  Ceos,  B.C..  666,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brongbt 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  prob- 
ably on  the  invitation  of  Hipparcbos,  who  it. 
tached  him  to  his  society  by  great  rewardi. 
After  remaining  at  Athens  some  time,  probably 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  vent  u> 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the 
celebration  of  the  great  events  of  the  Portia 
wars.  In  489  he  conquered  -lEseriylos  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  of. 
fered  for  an  elegy  on  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon. Ten  years  later  he  composed  the  epi- 
grams which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  as  well 
as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;  and  be 
also  celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisrom  aad 
Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who  commanded  ii 
them.  He  had  completed  bis  eightieth  rear, 
when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athena  wat 
crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  with 
tbe  dithyrambic  chorus  (477),  being  the  fifty- 
sixth  prize  which  he  had  carried  off.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero, 
at  whoee  court  he  lived  till  his  death  in  467. 
Simonides  was  a  great  favorite  with  Hiero,  arid 
was  treated  by  tbe  tyrant  with  the  greatest  mu- 
nificence. He  still  continued,  when  at  Syra- 
cuse, to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  ii  the 
service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simonidea  ■ 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mnemonic 
art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  double  letters  ii 
the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
took  money  for  bis  poems;  and  the  reproach 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  aim  by 
bis  contemporary  aod  rival,  Pindar,  as  well  as 
by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discred- 
ited. The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  Simonides  were  sweetness  (whence  his  sur- 
name of  Meliccrta)  and  elaborate  finish,  com- 
bined with  the  truest  poetic  eoneeptk»aod  per- 
fect power  of  expression,  though  in  originality 
and  fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  set  only  to  the 
early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sappho  aad  Alccst, 
but  also  to  his  contemporary  Pindar.  He  was 
probably  both  tbe  most  prolific  snd  the  matt 
generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. 
The  general  character  of  his  dialect  istbaEfsc, 
mingled  with  Doric  and  /Eolie  forms.  Thebes! 
edition  of  his  fragments  in  a  separate  turn  ie 
by  Schneidewin,  Bran*.,  1886.— [S.  Ja  Ate- 
nian  general,  who  seized  upon  Eion,  ioTkraee, 
in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C. 
445,  but  held  it  for  a  short  time,  since  bstoa 
soon  expelled  with  loss  by  tbe  Cliaicidiasaaad 
Bottiseans.] 

SimpiIcios  (liuriiKtoc),  one  of  the  list  phi- 
losophers of  the  Neo-Placonte  school,  *»»«•»• 
tive  of  Cilicia,  and  a  disciple  of  Ammomim 
Damasciue.  In  consequence  of  the  swans. 
tions  to  which  tbe  pagan  philosophers  wows* 
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posed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simplicius  was 
one  ol'  the  seven  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  ChosroCs. 
These  philosophers  returned  home  about  A.D. 
633.  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  in 
which  the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  phi- 
losophers should  be  allowed  to  return  without 
risk,  and  to  practice  the  rites  of  their  paternal 
faith.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  seven 
philosophers  we  learn  nothing,  nor  do  we  know 
where  Simplicius  lived  and  taught.  Simplicius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works.  '  His  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Phytica  Autcultatio, 
and  on  the  De  Anima,  are  extant.  In  explain- 
ing Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavors  to  show  that 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those  points 
which  the  former  controverts ;  but,  though  be 
attaches  himself  too  mu,ch  to  the  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  bis  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound 
sense  and  real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which 
is  likewise  extant,  [and  published  in  Schweig- 
haeuser's  Epictelea  Philotophia  Mormmtnta,  vol. 
iv. ;  and  in  Didot's  Scriploret  Ethici  Graci,  Par- 
is, 1840.] 

Simyba  (rd  Zl/tvpa  :  now  Zamura  or  Sumore), 
a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  between  Or- 
thosias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  northern  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  ap- 
proached. 

Sin^s  (2»voi),  the  easternmost  people  of  Asia, 
of  whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to 
the  western  nations  till  about  the  time  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  describes  their  country  as  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Serica,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
southern  part  of  China  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Burmete  penituula.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers 
concerning  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sin  a  (LXX.  liva  :  now  Jebel-et-Tur), 
a  cAister  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  in- 
closed between  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  name, 
which  signifies  a  region  of  broken  and  clef  I  rock*, 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  whole  penin- 
sula, which  formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and 
was  peopled,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the 
Amalekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterward  by 
the  Nabathtean  Arabs.  On  the  other  band,  the 
name  is  applied,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  one 
particular  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group  of  mount- 
ains running  north  and  south,  and  terminated  by 
two  summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  north  is 
called  Horeb,  and  the  one  on  the  south  Sinai  or 
Jebel  Mutt,  i.  e.,  Motet'  Mount.  From  the  lat- 
ter name,  assigned  by  tradition,  it  has  usually, 
bat  too  hastily,  been  inferred  that  the  southern 
summit  was  that  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses.  The  fact  seems,  however,  to  be  that 
Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  Old  Testament  are  both 
general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the  former 
being  used  in  the  first  four  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  latter  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  whfch  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
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that  on  the  north,  or  the  one  usually  called 
Horeb. 

Sinda  (Hvia :  2(v<Jfi>f.  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
of  Pisidia,  north  of  Cibyra,  near  the  River  Caq- 
laris. — 2,  3.  Vid.  Sindi. 

Sindi  (S(vdoi')'  »■  A  people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably 
dwelt  in  and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea),  ana 
to  the  south  of  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Kou 
ban).  They  had  a  capital  called  Sinda  (nov 
Anapa  ?),  with  a  harbor  (XtvitKoc  fa/tjv).  Thei 
country  is  called  SivdiKJ.  They  are  also  men 
tioned  by  the  names  of  Sindonks  and  Sindiani 
— 2.  A  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  ex 
tra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called  Sinda 
(Stviai),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda. 

Sindice.     Vid.  Sindi. 

Sindomana  (now  Sehwun  ?),  a  city  of  India, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  isl- 
and of  Pattalene. 

Sindus  (Zfodof),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Sinoara  (rd  liyyapa :  now  Sinjar  ?),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mesopotamia,  eighty-four  Roman  miles 
south  of  Nisibis.  It  lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Singaras  (now  Sinjar),  an  east- 
ern prolongation  of  Mount  Masius.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by  Sapor, 
through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

SinoidSnom  (now  Belgrad),  a  town  in  Moesia 
Superior,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

[Sinoili  or  Singilis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bea- 
tica,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  at  Cattillon.] 

SinoitIcds  Sinus.     Vid.  Singcs. 

Sinodb  (Ziyyoe :  Ztyyaioe),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticus. 

Sinis  or  Sinnis  (2<v<r  or  2(wic),  son  of  Poly- 
pernon,  Pemon  or  Neptune  (Poseidon)  by  Sylea, 
the  daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travellers  whom  he  captured  by  fast- 
ening them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which  he 
curbed,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He  him- 
self was  killed  In  this  manner  by  Theseus.  The 
name  is  connected  with  olvn/uu. 

Sinon  (Zfruv),  son  of  /Esimus,  or,  according 
to  Virgil  (/En.,  ii.,  79),  of  Sisyphus,  and  grand- 
son of  Autolicus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the 
Greeks  bad  constructed  the  wooden  horse,  Si- 
non mutilated  hie  person  in  order  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  he  had  been  maltreated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans.  He  informed 
the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  bad  been 
constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  dragged 
the  horse  into  the  city ;  whereupon  Sinon,  in 
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the  dead  of  night,  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  bone, 
who  thus  took  Troy. 

Sinopk  (2<vufli7 :  £(vuircvc,  Sinopensis :  ruios 
at  Sinope,  Sinoub),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  western  headland  of  the  great  bay  of  which 
the  delta  of  the  River  Halys  forms  the  eastern 
headland,  and  a  little  east  of  the  northernmost 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  placed,  and 
built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  formed 
two  C*ie  harbors,  it  bad  every  advantage  for  be- 
coming a  great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle ;  but  it  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  new 
colony  from  Miletus,  B.C.  632,  and  soon  became 
the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the  Euxine. 
Several  colonies  were  established  by  the  Sino- 
pians  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Cotyora,  Trapezus,  and  Cerasus.  Its  ter- 
ritory, called  SiNdpia  (Ztruirlr,  also  Itvumric), 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  remain- 
ed an  independent  state  till  it  was  taken  by 
Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pontus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mithradates  the  Great, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  it.  After  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Lucul- 
lus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Cesar,  it  was  colonized  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
ing city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former 
importance.  At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  had 
declined  so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to 
Amasia.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope 
was  greatly  enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  the  renowned  cynic  philoso- 
pher Diogenes,  of  the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and 
of  the  historian  Baton. 

SiirricA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  east  of 
Crestonia  and  north  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  Lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town 
was  Heraclea  Sintica.  Tbe  Sinti  were  apread 
over  other  parts  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are 
identified  by  Strabo  with  the  Sintiana  (iivrut) 
of  Homer,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnoa. 

Sihdessa  (Sinuessaous :  now  Rocca  di  Man- 
dragone),  the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  tbe  Via 
Appia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  together  with  the 
neighboring  town  of  Mioturna,  B.C.  296.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  In  its 
neighborhood  were  celebrated  warm  baths,  called 
Aqvm  SiiroxsiAirat. 

Sion.     Vii.  Jibosalbm. 

[SiPHiK  (2i>a<)or  Tipua,  a  port  town  of  Boe- 
otia,  on  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Thisbe  and  the  port  Eutretus,  where, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, at  which  yearly  games  were  celebrated. 
It  was  famed,  also,  as  tbe  birth-place  of  Tiphys, 
the  pilot  of  the  Argo ;  Mailer  and  Kiepert  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modem  AUH.1 


SIRBON1S  LACUS. 

SiPHNua  (Ztyvof :  Styvior :  now  Stpixoy.  n 
island  in  tbe  .£gean  Sea,  forming  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Seripbus.  It  is  of  sa 
oblong  form,  and  about  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  original  name  was  Merope;  and 
it  was  colonized  by  lonians  from  Athens,  la 
consequence  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Siphniav 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  regarded  is 
the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealthiest  of  lbs 
islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in  which 
they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  then 
mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  tbat  of  any  other 
Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage  ;  and  a  party  of  Samian  exile* 
in  the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  tbe  islasd, 
and  compelled  them  to  pay  one  hundred  talenti 
Siphnus  was  one  of  tbe  few  islands  which  re 
fused  tribute  to  Xerxes  ;  and  one  of  its  strips 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  at  Salerno. 
At  a  later  time  the  mines  were  less  productive; 
and  Pausanias  relates  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Siphnians  neglecting  to  send  tbe  tithe  of 
their  treasure  to  Delphi,  tbe  god  destroyed  their 
mines  by  an  inundation  of  tbe  sea.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  beset 
to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (li+viafriv)  became  a 
term  of  reproach. 

SiPoirrttH  or  SiptmTo*  (Siponlinus :  now  fi- 
ponto),  called  by  the  Greeks  Sires  (X«ro*r,-«r»- 
■mc),  an  ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  distnet 
of  Dauoia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  and  on  tbe  coast.  It  is  said  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Diomedes,  and  was  of  Greek  origin. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  under  whom 
it  became  a  place  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance. The  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the 
town  by  King  Manfred  in  the  thirteenth  cesturr, 
in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  tat 
locality,  and  were  settled  in  the  neigbborisg 
town  of  Mantredonia,  founded  by  this  monarch. 

SlPirLus(2;j™Aof :  now  Sipuli- Dagk).  a  mount- 
ain of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  rent  and  splintered  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Tmolus,  from  tbe 
main  chain  of  which  it  proceeds  northwest  aloof 
the  course  of  the  River  Hermes  as  far  as  Mag- 
nesia and  Sipylum.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hooter. 
The  anoient  capital  of  Meonia  was  said  to  havs 
been  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chafe, 
and  to  have  been  called  by  the  same  name ;  bat 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  by  an  eartbqaske, 
and  its  site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  a 
Saloe,  near  which  was  a  tumulus,  supposed  is 
be  the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mountain  < 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  mines  were 
in  it. 

Sibacbnb  (ZipaKipni).  1.  A  district  of  Hyr- 
cania. — 3.  A  district  of  Armenia  Major.— *.  Fsi. 
Snuotn. 

SlSACKHI,  SlBACX,  SlSlCBS  (SlfNUVMf,  ilfW. 

ZlpaKcc),  a  powerful  people  of  Sarmal is  S  aiattca, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siraeene,  east  of  the 
Pains  Mteotis,  as  far  as  tbe  River  Ran  (.now 
Volga).  The  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  them  in  A.D.  60. 

Sraadms  Lacos  (SipeWidor  *v°»»»  afterward 
Xtptuvit  Mftini  and  Xiptuw :  now  &tUimt  Bsr- 
dowal),  a  large  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  Egypt,  east  of  Mount  Caaius.  Its  circa* 
was  one  thousand  stadia.    It  was  strongly  un- 
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SKIENES. 

pregnaled  with  asphaltus.  A  connection  (called 
to  tuptyfia)  existed  between  the  lake  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  this  being  stopped  -up,  the 
lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  evaporation, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

Sibenes  (Setpijvtc),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on 
the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and 
endeavoring  to  allure  him  and  bis  companions, 
be  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until 
he  was  so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear 
their  song.  According  to  Homer,  the  island 
of  the  Sirens  was  situated  between  .(Etea  and 
tbe  rock  of  Scylla,  near  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Italy ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place  them  on 
the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  says  nothing  Of 
their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both 
their  names  and  number ;  some  state  that  tbey 
were  two,  Aglaopheme  and  Thelxiepia ;  and 
others  that  there  were  three,  Pisinoe,  Aglaope, 
and  Thelxiepia,  or  Parthenope,  Ligla,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  They  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcus, 
of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gssa.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  the  rape  of  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one). When  the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Si- 
rens, the  latter  began  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for 
Orpheus  surpassed  them ;  and  as  it  had  been 
decreed  that  they  should  live  only  till  some  one 
hearing  their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  meta- 
morphosed into  rocks.  Later  poets  represent 
them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  after  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), or  as  a  punishment  from  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  for  not  having  assisted  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), or  from  Venus  (Aphrodite),  because 
tbey  wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  Juno  (Hera)  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  defeated,  were  deprived 
of  their  wings. 

Sirbjtos*.  called  by  Virgil  (JBn.,  v.,  864)  Si- 
asiroH  scopcli,  three  small  uninhabited  and 
rocky  islands  near  the  southern  side  of  the 
Promontorium  Misenum,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, which  were,  according  to  tradition,  tbe 
abode  of  the  Sirens. 

[Siricius  (2ip/«u#),  of  Neapolis  in  Palestine, 
a  sophist  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  a  pupil  of 
Andromachns,  lived  and  taught  a  considerable 
time  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Pro- 
gymnatmata.] 

Sibis.  1.  (Now  Sinno),  a  river  in  Lucania, 
towing  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  memorable  for 
the  victory  which  Pyrrhns  gained  on  its  banks 
over  the  Romans. — 2.  (Now  Torre  di  Senna),  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  preceding  river.  Its  locality  was  un- 
healthy ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Heraclea  by  the  Tarentines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Siris  were  removed  to  the  new 
town,  of  which  Siris  now  became  tbe  harbor. 

Sisalo  (now  Sirmitmc),  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Bena- 
3us  (now  Logo  di  Garda),  on  which  Catullus 
had  an  estMe. 
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SISYGAMBIS. 

SikmTdh  (now  Mitroviti),  an  important  city  la 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their 
operations  in  their  wars  against  the  Dacians 
and  the  neighboring  barbarians.  It  contained 
a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forum, 
an  imperial  palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Probus. 

[Sisamnes  (Sioa/ivfit),  a  Persian  judge  under 
Cambyses,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  bribed  to  an  unjust 
decision,  and  then  had  his  skin  stripped  off  and 
fastened  on  the  judicial  bench  where  he  had  sat 
in  judgment.  To  this  bench  he  appointed  his 
son  Otanes,  enjoining  upon  him  to  keep  his 
father's  fate  ever  in  mind.] 

SisAPON  (now  Almadtn  in  the  Sierra  Morena), 
an  important  town  in  Hispania  Bretica,  north 
of  Corduba,  between  the  Baetis  and  Anas,  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  mines  and  Cinnabar. 

[Sisoenijius  Iacchds,  an  early  Roman  gram- 
marian, who  taught  in  Gallia  Togata.] 

Sibcia  (now  Sissek),  called  Seqesta  by  Ap 
pian,  an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the.road  from 
^Emona  to  Sirmium.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified 
place,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  from  which  time  it  became 
the  most  important  town  in  all  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Tiberius,  and 
was  colonized  anew  by  Septimius  Severus.  At 
a  later  time  its  importance  declined,  and  Sir- 
mium became  tbe  chief  town  in  Pannqnia. 

Suenna,  L.  Coenelids,  a  Roman  annalist, 
was  praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (B.C. 
78),  and  probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  prov- 
ince in  77.  From  the  local  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired he  was  enabled  to  render  good  service 
to  Verres,  whose  cause  he  espoused.  During 
the  piratical  war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of 
Pompey,  and  having  been  dispatched  to  Crete 
in  command  of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at 
the  age  of  about  fifty-two.  His  great  work,  en- 
titled Hutoria,  which  contained  the  history  of 
his  own  time,  extended  to  at  least  fourteen  or 
nineteen  books,  [though  the  number  is  uncer- 
tain]. Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Hutoria,  Sisenna  translated  the 
Milesian  fables  of  Aristides,  and  be  also  com- 
posed a  commentary  upon  Plautus.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  Hutoria  are  collected  by  Krause 
in  his  Hutoricorum  Romanorum  Fragments,  p. 
803-315.] 

Sisvoahbis  (Zuruyapo'if),  mother  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  tbe  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander  after  tbe  battle  of  Issue, 
B.C.  333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captives 
with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and 
displayed  toward  Sisygambia,  in  particular,  a 
reverence  and  delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  character. 
On  her  part,  Sisygambis  became  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  conqueror,  that  she  felt  his  death 
as  a  Mow  not  less  severe  than  that  of  her  own 
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SISYPHIDES. 

•on ;  and,  overcome  by  this  long  succession  of 
misfortunes,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
voluntary  starvation. 

[SlSTPHIDBI.       Vid.  SlSTPHDS.] 

Sisyphus  (£i'<tv0oc)>  8on  ot  -(Bolus  and  Ena- 
rete,  whence  he  is  called  JEotidet.  He  was 
married  to  Merope,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a 
Pleiad,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glaucns, 
Ornytion  (or  Porphyrion),  Thersander,  and  Hal- 
mus.  In  later  accounts  he  is  also  called  a  son 
of  Autolycus,  and  the  father  of  Ulysses  by  An- 
ticlea  {vid.  Anticlka),  whence  we  find  Ulysses 
sometimes  called  Suypkldes.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Epnyra,  afterward  Corinth. 
As  king  of  Corinth  he  promoted  navigation  and 
commerce,  but  he  was  fraudulent,  avaricious, 
and  deceitful.  His  wickedness  during  life  was 
severely  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where  he 
had  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble  block,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top,  always  rolled  down 
again.  The  special  reasons  for  this  punishment 
are  not  the  same  in  all  authors ;  some  relate 
that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the  designs 
of  the  gods ;  others,  because  he  attacked  trav- 
ellers, and  killed  them  with  a  huge  block  of 
stone  ;  and  others,  again,  because  he  had  be- 
trayed to  Asopus  that  Jupiter  (Zeus)  had  car- 
ried off  2Egina,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  The 
more  usual  tradition  related  that  Sisyphus  re- 
quested his  wife  not  to  bury  him,  and  that,  when 
■he  complied  with  his  request,  Sisyphus  in  the 
lower  world  complained  of  this  seeming  neg- 
lect, and  obtained  from  Pluto  (Hades)  or  Proser- 
pina (Persephone)  permission  to  return  to  the 
npper  world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  then  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  carried  him  off  by  force ;  and 
this  piece  of  treachery  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  olf  his  punishment. 

Sitaoe  or  Sittacx  (Strom?,  Strrdnij  :  ruins  at 
E*H-  Bagdad),  a  great  and  populous  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  sight 
parasangs  within  the  Median  wall.  Its  prob- 
able site  is  marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower 
of  Nimrod.  It'  gave  the  name  of  Sittacau 
to  the  district  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris east  of  Babylonia  and  northwest  of  Susi- 
ana. 

Sitilcis  (Strain),  king  of  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Odrysians,  was  a  son  of  Teres, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  increas- 
ed his  dominions  by  successful  wars,  so  that 
they  ultimately  comprised  the  whole  territory 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
from  Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  439  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  through 
failure  of  provisions. 

[Sithoh  (£/0uv),  king  of  Thrace,  and  father 
of  Pallene.     Vid.  Sithonia.] 

Sithonia  (Ziduw'a),  the  central  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  running  out  from  Cbaloidice  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic 
Gulfs.  The  Tbracians  originally  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  Macedonia ;  and  the  ancients 
derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian 
king  Sithon.  We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thra- 
eian  people,  Sithonii,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pon- 
lus  Euxinus;  avd  the  poets  frequently  use  S>- 
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thonU  and  Sitkomui  in  the  general  sense  o* 
Thracian. 

Smri  CZ'm+a  :  ruins  at  SetiJ),  an  inland  eitv 
of  Mauretania  Ceesariensis,  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain.  It  first  became  an  important 
place  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony; 
and,  upon  the  subdivision  of  Mauretania  Ce- 
sariensis  into  two  provinces,  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  province,  which  was  call- 
ed after  it  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

[Sitius.     Vid.  Sittius.] 

Srroms,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  be- 
longing to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

SlTTACS,  SlTTACilTC.        Vid.  SlTACB. 

SirrfDs  or  SitIds,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campa- 
nia, was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  B.C.  64,  from  which  country  he  cross- 
ed over  into  Mauretania  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  said  that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into 
Spain  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
man government;  and  Cicero  accordingly,  whei 
he  defended  Sulla  in  62,  was  obliged  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  Sittius.  Sittius  did  not  return  to  Rome. 
His  property  in  Italy  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  be  continued  in  Africa,  where  be  fought  in 
the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country .  He  join- 
ed Cesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa,  m  46, 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeisn 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  ta 
this  war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded 
by  Caesar  with  the  western  part  of  Namidia, 
where  he  settled  down,  distributing  the  land 
among  his  soldiers.  After  the  death  of  Cesar, 
Arabio,  the  son  of  Mssinissa,  returned  to  Af- 
rica, and  killed  Sittius  by  stratagem. 

Sioph  (Ziotty),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  las 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
172). 

Smabaodus  Moks  (Spdpayoor  Spofi  nowJcU 
Zaburak),  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  Berenice.  The 
extensive  emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtain- 
ed its  name,  were  worked  under  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  aad  under 
the  Romans.  They  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, as  only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  aad 
then  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

[SaiMDa  (Z/^pof,  now  River  of  Pans**),  a 
small  stream  of  Laconia,  rising  in  Mount  Taj- 
gitus,  flowing  by  Las,  and  emptying  into  the 
Sinus  Laconicus  near  Gytheum.] 

Smerdis  (Sui'fiii'i ),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  m«r- 
dered  by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a  profound  secret;  sad 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Masan?, 
named  Patizithes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to 
the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this  brother 
as  king,  representing  him  as  the  younger  son 
of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  hi 
Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  the  Persians,  and  retri- 
ed for  seven  months  without  opposition.  The 
leading  Persian  nobles,  however,  were  not  quit*- 
free  from  suspicion  ;  and  this  suspicion  was  in- 
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creased  by  the  king  never  inviting  any  of  them 
to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in  public. 
Among  the  nobles  who.  entertained  these  suspi- 
cions was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phasdima  had 
been  one  of  the  wires  of  Cambyses,  and  had  been 
transferred  to  bis  successor.  The  new  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  bis  ears 
by  Cyras  for  some  offence ;  and  Otanes  per- 
suaded his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  ber 
master  had  really  lost  his  ears.  Phedima  found 
out  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated 
the  decisive  information  to  her  father.  Otanes 
thereupon  formed  a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sis  other  noble  Persians,  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  where  they 
slew  the  false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Pati- 
sithes  in  the  eighth  month  of  their  reign,  B.C. 
631.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  tbe  supremacy, 
of  which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Darius  Hystaspis  again  gave  tbe  as- 
cendency to  tbe  Persians ;  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Magians  were  massa- 
cred was  commemorated  among  the  Persians 
by  a  solemn  festival,  called  Magopbonia,  on 
which  no  Magian  was  allowed  to  show  himself 
f  n  public.  The  real  nature  of  the  transaction 
is  also  shown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Darius. 

[Sxsrdomenes  (Zfttpiofttvtii;),  son  of  Otanes, 
was  one  of  the  generals  wbo  had  the  supreme 
command  of  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes  in  bis  in* 
vasion  of  Greece.] 

[Smlax,  a  beautiful  nymph  enamoured  of 
Crocus :  she  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a 
flower.     Vid.  Crocus.] 

SmIlis  (%ul\it ),  son  of  Euclides,  of  ^Egina, 
•  sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  epCkri,  a  knife  for 
carving  wood,  and  afterward  a  tculptor's  chisel. 
Smilis  is  tbe  legendary  bead  of  tbe  JEginetan 
school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus  is  the  le- 
gendary head  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

Sminthkds  (SjU(v0cvf),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  opndof,  a  mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Smiothe  in 
Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by  tbe  an- 
cients as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  earth,  and  as  tbe  symbol  of  prophetic  power. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a 
statue  of  tbe  god  by  Scopas,  with  a  mouse  under 
its  foot,  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented  car- 
rying a  mouse  in  bis  hands.  Temples  of  Apol- 
lo Smiotheus  and  festivals  (Sminthta)  existed 
in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Sxtbka  (Zitipva)  or  Mybkha.  For  details, 
*i4\  Adonis. 

Smvsita,  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmykna  (S/itipva : 
Ion.  2/tipmf :  2/tvpvatof,  Smyrnsus :  now  Smyr- 
na, Turk.  Ixmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  tbe  only 
one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  western  coast 
which  has  survived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a  po- 
sition alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  for 
ether  natural  advantages.  Lying  just  about  the 
centre  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  River  Meles,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Hermaeus  or  Smyr- 
(now  QtUf  of  Smyrna),  which  formed  a 
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'  safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the  largest  ship* 
up  to  tbe  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  tbe  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardia ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  tbe  Greek  colonies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  JEgeaa ;  it  was  marked  out 
by  nature  as  one,  of  tbe  greatest  emporiums  for 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has 
preserved  that  character  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  various  accounts  of  its  origin.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
JEohtat  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  period 
it  fell,  by  a  stratagem,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Io- 
nians  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an  Ionian  city 
from  that  time  forth :  this  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened before  01. 33  (B.C.  688).  As  to  the  time 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  Panionio  con- 
federacy, we  have  only  a  very  untrustworthy 
account,  which  refers  its  admission  to  tbe  reign 
of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  Its  early  history 
is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account  in 
Strabo  that  it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  live  in  scattered  villages  until  after 
tbe  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  twenty  stadia  from  its  'former  site,  by 
Antigonus ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pin- 
dar's mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city. 
Thus  muoh  is  clear,  however,  that  at  some  pe- 
riod tbe  old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  tbe  Hermaean  Gulf,  was 
abandoned,  and  that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
city,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  same  gulf 
(the  present  site),  which  ie  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Xy  aimachus.  This  new  city  stood 
partly  on  tbe  sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  bill  called 
Mastusia.  It  had  a  magnificent  harbor,  with 
such  a  depth  of  water  that  the  largest  ships 
could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  Tbe  streets  were 
paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one  another  at 
right  angles.  The  city  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  tbe  world.  It 
was  especially  favored  by  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian 
and  Mithradatie  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridiens.  In  tbe  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it 
soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  tbe  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one 
of  the  only  two  among  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  which  St.  John  addresses  in  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse without  any  admixture  of  rebuke,  and  as 
the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp.  In  the  years  AD.  178-180,  a  succession 
of  earthquakes,  to  which  the  oity  has  always 
been  much  exposed,  reduced  it  almost  to  ruins ; 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  M.  Antoni- 
nus. In  the  successive  wars  under  tbe  Eastern 
empire  it  was  frequently  muoh  injured,  but  al- 
ways recovered ;  and,  under  the  Turks,  it  has 
survived  repeated  attacks  of  earthquake,  fire, 
and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great  commer- 
cial city  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but  few 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  aU  bet 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  tbe 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  Hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  tbe  Homereum 
(,'Omptiov).    Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a 
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magnificent  temple  of  Cybele,  whose  bead  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  the  city.  The  other  di- 
vinities chiefly  worshipped  here  were  Nemesis 
and  the  nympb  Smyrna,  the  heroine  eponymua 
of  the  place,  who  had  a  shrine  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Meles. 

Smyrna  Trachea.     Vid.  Epheidi. 

Smyrn.*u«  Sincs  (Ipvpvaiuv  xoAirof,  Sftvp- 
valxof  xoAiror :  now  Gulf  of  frmir  or  Smyrna), 
the  great  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna  stands. 
Its  entrance  lies  between  Promontorium  Me- 
ls>na  (now  Cape  Kara  Burnu)  on  the  west,  and 
Phocma  (now  Fokia)  on  the  east.  Its  depth  was 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  It 
received  the  River  Hermus,  whence  it  was 
called  Herman  Sinus  ('Epputor  koAh-oc).  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  MeAiJrou  ncdAiroc,  from  the 
little  river  Meles,  on  which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

Soanes  (Zoavef),  a  powerful  people  of  the 
Caucasus,  governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  into  the  field. 
The  mountain  streams  of  the  country  contained 
gold,  which  was  separated  by  collecting  the 
water  in  sheep-skins,  whence  the  matter-of-fact 
interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the  golden 
fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remarkable 
need  of  other  "  washings."  They  are  also  called 
Soami  and  Suanocolcbi  (Sovavot,  Eonavo/tdA- 
xot),  and  their  land  Suania  (iovavla). 

[Soatka  (Zdarpa,  Xavarpa),  a  small  town  of 
Lycaonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Apamea  Ci- 
botus,  very  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Tezier,  its  site  corresponds  to  the 
modern  village  Su  Yemen,  which  means, "  here 
is  no  water  to  be  found."] 

Socrates  (luxponjf).  1.  The  celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher,  was  born  in  the  demus 
Alopece,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  father  Sophroniacus 
was  a  statuary ;  his  mother  Phaenarete  was  a 
'midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father,  and  attained  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency to  have  executed  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  physical 
constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished 
all  his  companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter 
campaign  at  Potidsa,  under  the  severe  frosts 
of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  suf- 
ficed for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
His  ugly  physiognomy  excited  the  jests  both  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  us  that  be 
bad  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes 
like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  bis  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant :  he 
served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potideea,  Deliura,  and 
Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  la  which  year  be  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Pry- 
tanes,  when  be  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  six  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitu- 
tional question  to  the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  per- 
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sonal  hazard.  He  displayed  the  same  metal 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salaminian.  At  what  time  Socrates  re- 
linquished his  profession  as  a  statuary  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  tbe  middlt 
and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing; excluding  all  other  business,  public  oi 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  for- 
tune. But  be  never  opened  a  school,  dot  did 
he,  like  the  sophists  of  bis  time,  deliver  publk- 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  market-place, 
in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work-shops,  he 
sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening 
and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth,  and  men,  moral 
consciousness  and  tbe  impulse  after  self-knowl- 
edge respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  ac- 
tions. His  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid 
them  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge 
which  were  already  present  in  them,  not  to  com- 
municate to  them  ready-made  knowledge ;  and 
be  therefore  professed  to  practice  a  kind  of 
mental  midwifery,  just  as  his  mother  Pbjenarete 
exercised  the  correspondingxorporeal  art.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  be  fight  sgauat 
all  false  appearance  and  conceit  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  pave  tbe  way  for  correct  knowledge. 
Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud  and  tic 
mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore, 
and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  ssd 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  tbe  other 
comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general  rep- 
resentative of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teach- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive 
physiognomy  admitted  so  well  of  beingimitated 
in  the  mask  wbicb  the  actor  wore.  The  audi- 
ence at  the  theatre  would  more  readily  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place, 
tban  if  Prodicus  or  Protagoras,  whom  most  of 
them  did  not  know  by  sight,  bad  been  brought 
on  the  stage ;  nor  was  it  of  much  importance 
either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes  whether  Soc- 
rates was  represented  as  teaching  what  he  did 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different.  At- 
tached to  none  of  tbe  prevailing  parties,  Socra- 
tes found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  bis 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Cntin, 
Charicles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
who  had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  tbe  de- 
cree which  they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  he  was  impeached  aflat 
their  banishment  and  by  their  opponents.  Aa 
orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of 
Tbrasybulus)  named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the 
impeachment  with  the  powerful  demagogue 
Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  soph- 
ists and  their  system,  and  one  of  tbe  leaders 
of  tbe  band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
tbeir  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  drove  out  ihe 
Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also  are  described 
as  persons  who  had  been  banished,  and  who  bad 
returned  with  Thrasybulus.  The  chief  artirJ^s 
of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising  tbe 
tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  putting  in  Uieii 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  same  time 
it  bad  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
him,  that  Critias,  tbe  most  ruthless  of  the  1'y 
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rants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school.  Some 
expressions  of  his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault 
with  the  democratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot, 
had  also  been  brought  up  against  him ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle 
Cbarmides,  who  fell  by  tbe  side  of  Critias  in 
the  straggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  with 
other  aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him 
the  party  which  at  that  time  was  dominant. 
The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates 
delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved 
by  Plato  in  tbe  piece  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  "Apology  of  Socrates."  Being  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  six  rotes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum, 
and  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of 
imprisonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment. 
He  will  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
sixty  mine,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and 
other  friends.  Condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departs  from  them 
with  the  protestation  that  he  would  rather  die 
after  such  a  defence  than  live  after  one  in  which 
he  should  have  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 
The  sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel 
which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical 
Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  inter- 
vened between  its  return  and  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  at- 
tempts (the  first  he  had  ever  made),  and  to  his  us- 
ual conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of  these 
conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Crito,  so  called 
after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had 
endeavored  without  success  to  persuade  him  to 
make  his  escape.  In  another,  imitated  or  work- 
ed op  by  Plato  in  the  Photo,  Socrates,  immedi- 
ately before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock,  de- 
veloped the  grounds  of  his  immovable  convic- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  died 
with  composure  and  cheerfulness  in  bis  seven- 
tieth year,  B.C.  399.  Three  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguished Socrates :  1.  His  long  life,  passed  in 
contented  poverty  and  in  public  dialectics,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  3.  His  persua- 
sion of  a  special  religious  mission.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from 
his  childhood,  a  divine  voice — interfering,  at 
moments  when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way 
of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instiga- 
tion. Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to 
come  upon  him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on 
great,  but  even  on  small  occasions,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.  Though 
later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the  Demon  or  Ge- 
nius of  Socrates,  he  himself  does  not  personify 
it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  "  divine  sign,  a  pro- 
phetic or  supernatural  voice."  He  was  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak 
of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so  that 
the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  enemies.  8.  His  great  intellectual  orig- 
inality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  tbe  germ  of  in- 
quiry and  ratiocination  in  others.  He  was  the 
first  who  turned  bis  thoughts  and  discussions 
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distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man."  With  tbe  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been 
Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  as  one  undistinguishable 
whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astrono- 
my, geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  &c.  In 
discussing  ethical  subjects,  Socrates  employed 
the  dialectic  method,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  formal  logic,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
panded by  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aristotle. 
The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sults he  achieved.  Out  of  his  intellectual  school 
sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a  host,  but  all 
tbe  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  the 
next  half  century,  and  all  those  who  continued 
tbe  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy  down 
to  later  times.  Euclid  and  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophers — Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic 
Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those 
called  the  Cynics — all  emanated  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  first 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy, 
alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society, 
gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all  of  them  more 
popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  controverted, 
than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented  com- 
paratively little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attain- 
able certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
individual  influence  of  Socrates  permanently 
enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multipled  the  ascendant  minds  of  the  Grecian 
speculative  world  in  a  manner  never  since  par- 
alleled. Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had 
a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number 
of  disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none 
of  them  applied  the  same  stimulating  method 
with  the  same  efficacy,  and  none  of  them  struck 
out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to. 
original  thought.  (A  great  part  of  this  article 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Grate's  account  of  Socrates 
in  his  History  of  Greece.) — [2.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Antigenes,  was  one  of  the  three  commanders 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  in  B.C.  431  to  ravage  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They  did  not  effect 
much,  being  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Methone  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Brasidas. — 8.  An  Ach- 
aean, one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenariesof  Cyrus  tbe  younger,  joined  that  prince 
at  Sard  is  with  five  hundred  heavy-armed  men. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  generals  who  accompanied 
Clearchus  to  the  tent  of  Tissapbemes,  when 
they  were  all  treacherously  seized  by  that  sa- 
trap, and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes  himself.] — 4.  The  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  A.D. 
379.  He  was  a  pupil  6f  Aramonius  and  Hel- 
ladius,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is  surnamed 
Scholasticus.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Soc- 
rates extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  tbe 
Great,  306,  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosjos, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
tbe  very  difficulty  of  determining  from  interna) 
evidence  some  points  of  his  religious  belief 
may  be  considered  as  arguing  bis  comparative 
liberality.     His  history  is  dividpl  into  seves 
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books  His  work  is  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  by 
Yalesios,  Paris,  1668 ;  reprinted  at  Mentz,  1677 ; 
by  Reading,  Camb.,  1720. 

Sodoma,  gen.  -oram  and  -ae,  also  -uh,  gen.  -i, 
and  -i,  gen.  -oram  (ra  26do/ia :  Zooo/impr,  So- 
domite), a  very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Siddim  (^  2o6o/iiri( ),  closely 
connected  with  Gomorrha,  over  which,  and  the 
other  three  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  the  King  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  supremacy. 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these  cities  as 
subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to  the  King  of 
Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indication  of  the  early 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia  of  the  masters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and  their  at- 
tempt to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.,  xiv.)  Soon  aft- 
erward, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  call- 
ed down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot. 
The  beautiful  valley  in  which  they  stood  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  whose  bituminous  waters  still 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  springs  of  ] 
asphaltus  ("slime-pits"  in  our  version)  of  which 
the  valley  of  Siddim  was  foil.  It  used  to  be 
assumed  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  the  Jordan  flowed  on  into  the  Red 
Sea;  [and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  recent  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  the  country  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  while  I 
others  maintain  that]  there  was  probably  al-  ' 
ways  a  lake  which  received  the  Waters  both  of  | 
the  Jordan  and  the  river  which  still  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Desd  Sea ;  and  [that] 
the  nature  of  the  change  seems  to  have  con-  ' 
sisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this  lake  by  a  great 
depression  of  the  whole  valley.  The  site  of 
Sodom  was  probably  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake. 

Seems  or  Sosmias,  Julia,  daughter  of  Julia 
Mesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her 
husband  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  or,  according 
to  the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her 
own  consent,  by  Caracalla.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  her  eon,  she  became  his  chosen  coun- 
sellor, and  seems  to  have  encouraged  and  shared 
bis  follies  and  enormities.  She  took  a  place  in 
the  senate,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  wit- 
nessed the  intrusion  of  a  woman,  and  was  her- 
self the  president  of  a  sort  of  female  parliament, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  Quirinal,  and  pub- 
lished edicts  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  etiquette,  and 
equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was  slain  by  the 
praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  A.D.  333. 

SoodiIk a  (6  Xoytiavij  or  XouySiavri :  Old  Per- 
sian, Sughda :  Xbyiioi,  SoyoVavoi,  lovyiiavol : 
parts  of  Turkestan  and  Bokhara,  including  the 
district  still  called  8ogd),  the  northeastern  prov- 
ince of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  sooth  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  (now  Jihoun);  on 
the  east  and  north  from  Scythia  by  the  Sogdii 
Comedarum  and  Oxii  Mountains  (now  Kara- 
Dagk,  Alatan  and  Alt  Tagh),  and  by  the  npper 
course  of  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihoun),  and  bound- 
ed on  the  northwest  by  the  great  deserts  east 
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of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  and  afterward  by  Alexander, 
both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  advance  by  cities  on  the  Jaxartes,  Cyres- 
chata  and  Alexandreschata.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  it  was  subject  to  the  kings, 
first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Bactria,  till  it  was 
overrun  by  the  barbarians.  The.  natives  of  toe 
country  were  a  wild,  warlike  people  of  the  great 
Arian  race,  resembling  the  Bactriana  in  their 
character  and  customs. 

Soodiahds  (Soydiavof),  was  one  of  the  ille- 
gitimate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  LoDgrmanus. 
The  latter,  on  his  death  in  B.C.  436.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  bat  this 
monarch,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  months,  was 
murdered  by  Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king. 
Sogdianua,  however,  was  murdered  in  bis  tnra, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  by  bis  brother 
Ochus.  Ochus  reigned  under  the  name  of  Da- 
rius II. 

Soodii  Montis.     Vid.  Soodia>a. 

Sot..     Vid.  Helios. 

Soli  or  Sotoa  (I6X01).  1.  (Ethnic,  Setar, 
Solensis :  ruins  at  Mezetlu),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cyd- 
nus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Argives  ind 
Lydians  from  Rhodes.  It  was  a  flourishing  oty 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  fined  its  people 
two  hundred  talents  for  tbeir  adhesion  to  the 
Persians.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  Tigranes, 
who  probably  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Ti- 
granocerta.  Pompey  restored  the  city  after  his 
war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled  it  with  toe 
survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and  from  this 
time  forth  it  was  called  Pomfeiopolis  (flopcm- 
oviroAif).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary  history 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of  tie 
astronomer  and  poet  Aratus.  Its  name  has  bees 
curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  word 
solteum  (solcecismos),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialed  of  Greek 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  is 
some  say,  of  Soli  in  Cyprus. — 3.  (Ethnic.  S*- 
Aiof :  ruins  at  AUgora,  in  the  valley  of  Sole*),  a 
considerable  sea-port  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a  little  liv- 
er. According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  while  others  ascribed  its  erection  to 
a  native  prince  [Philooyprus]  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Solon,  and  others  to  Solon  himself: 
the  last  account  is  doubtless  an  error.  It  kad 
temples  of  Isis  and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  then 
were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SoLictirloM,  a  town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agri  Decumates),  on  the  mountain  Pima,  where 
Valentinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  Atemaoni 
in  A.D.  369,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

Solinus,  C.  Julius,  the  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical compendium,  divided  into  fifty-seven 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world 
as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified  by  histor- 
ical notices,  remarks  on  the  origin,  habits,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  social  condition  of  various  na- 
tions enumerated.  The  arrangement,  and  fre- 
quently the  very  words,  are  derived  from  the 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment  is  displayed  in  the  selectx»u 
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We  know  nothing  of  Solinos  himself,  bat  be 
mast  bav<9  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  before  that  of  Constantino.  He 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  about  A.D.  238.  We 
learn  from  the  first  of  two  prefatory  addresses, 
that  an  edition  of  the  work  had  already  passed 
into  circulation,  in  an  imperfect  state,  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  author,  under 
the  appellation  Collectanea  Rerum  MemorabU- 
ium,  while  on  the  second,  revised,  corrected, 
and  published  by  bimself,  he  bestowed  the  more 
ambitious  title  of  Polyhittor ;  and  hence  we  find 
the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  Solini  Grammatici  Polyhittor  ah  if  to  editut 
et  rtcognitus.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that 
of  Salmasius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  pre- 
fixed to  his  •<  Pliniansa  Exercitationes,"  the 
whole  forming  two  large  folio  volumes. 

[Sous  Aqua  ('Wdov  Hop),  a  fountain  and 
stream  of  the  island  Panchca,  off  the  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix.] 
Solis  Fons.     Vid.  Oasis,  No.  3. 
Sous  Lacus  (TUfani  'Hrtfoio),  a  lake  in  the 
Jar  East,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  sun  rose  to  make  bis  daily 
course  through  heaven.    Some  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  expositors  identified  it  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.    Another  lake  of  the  same  name  was  im- 
agined by  some  of  the  poets  in  the  far  West, 
into  which  the  sun  sank  at  night. 
Sous  Mons.     Vid.  Solois. 
Sous  Pbomontobiom  (uKpa.'H\lovitpa:  now 
Rat  Anfir),  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  Golf. 

[Solmissds  (SoA/uootff ),  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephesus.] 
Solos.      Vid,  Sou. 

S6l5i8  (SoAdnf :  now  Capt  Cantin,  Arab.  Rat 
tl  Houdik),  a  promontory  running  far  out  into 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Mauretania.     Herodotus  believed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  headland  of  all  Libya. 
Upon  it  was  a  Phoenician  temple  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon).    The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Mows  Sous  {'HXlov  bpoc), 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name 
being  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 
Solon  (26Xov),  the  celebrated  Athenian  leg- 
islator, was  born  about  B.C.  638.    His  father 
Execestides  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and 
bis  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisis- 
tratus.    Execestides  had  seriously  crippled  bis 
resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expenditure ;  and 
Solon  consequently  found  it  either  necessary 
or  convenient  in  his  youth  to  betake  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  foreign  trader.    It  is  likely  enough 
that  while  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  some  mode  or  other,  his  active  and 
inquiring  spirit  led  bim  to  select  that  pursuit 
which  would  furnish  the  amplest  means  for  its 
gratification.    Solon  early  distinguished  himself 
by  his  poetical  abilities.     His  first  effusions 
were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain, 
which  afterward  gave  way  to  the  more  digni- 
fied and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.    So  widely,  indeed, 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  be  was  ranked 
as  one  of  tbe  seven  sages,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears in  all  the  lists  of  tbe  seven.    The  occa- 
sion which  first  brought  Solon  prominently  for- 
ward as  an  actor  on  the  political  stage  was  the 
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contest  betueen  Athens  and  Megara  respecting 
the  possession  of  Salamis.  The  ill  success  of 
tbe  attempts  of  tbe  Athenians  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island,  bad  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or  say- 
ing any  thing  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonor- 
able renunciation  of  tbeir  claims,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  feigning  to  be  mad ;  and,  causing  a 
report  of  his  condition  to  be  -spread  over  the 
city,  he  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  recited 
a  short  elegiac  poem  of  one  hundred  lines,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  retrieve 
their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lovely  island. 
Pisistratus  (who,  however,  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  kinsman ;  the  pusillanimous  law  was 
rescinded,  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  settled  by  tbe  arbitra- 
tion of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  sup- 
port of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer ; 
and  it  was  currently  believed  in  antiquity  that 
Solon  had  surreptitiously  inserted  the  line  (/'., 
ii.,  6S8)  which  speaks  of  Ajax  as  ranging  his 
Bhips  with  the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Athenians  about  B.C.  S96. 
Solon  himself,  probably,  was  one  of  those  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Salamis,  and  this  may 
account  for  bis  being  termed  a  Salaminian. 
Soon  after  these  events  (about  595)  Solon  took 
a  leading  part  in  promoting  hostilities  on  behalf 
of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of 
tbe  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  bv  which  was 
was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  a  common  story,  which,  however,  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon 
hastened  the  surrender  of  the  town  by  causing 
the  waters  of  the  Plistus  to  be  poisoned,  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  commotions, 
Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  parties  to  mediate 
between  them,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  that 
prevailed.  He  was  chosen  archon  594,  and  un- 
der that  legal  title  was  invested  with  unlimited 
power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  task  intrusted  to  bim,  Solon  addressed 
himself  to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress. 
This  he  effected  with  the  greatest  discretion 
and  success  by  his  celebrated  ditburdening  or- 
dinance (atutdxBua),  a  measure  consisting  of 
various  distinct  provisions,  calculated  to  re- 
lieve tbe  debtors  with  as  little  infringement  as 
possible  on  tbe  claims  of  the  wealthy  creditors. 
The  details  of  this  measure,  however,  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  know 
that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  tbe 
mina  to  contain  one  hundred  drachma:  instead 
of  seventy-three ;  that  is  to  say,  seventy-three 
of  tbe  old  drachma;  produced  one  hundred  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to 
be  discharged,  so  that  tbe  debtor  saved  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment.  The 
success  of  the  Seisachtbeia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was  fur- 
ther charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  remod- 
elling the  constitution.    As  a  preliminary  step, 
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he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco  except  those 
relating  to  bloodshed.  Our  limits  only  allow  us 
to  glance  at  the  principal  features  of  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  Solon.  This  constitution  was 
based  upon  the  timocratjc  principle,  that  is,  the 
title  of  citizens  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state  was  regulated  by  their  wealth.  All  the  cit- 
izens were  distributed  into  four  classes.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  five  hundred  medimni  of 
dry  orliquid  produce  (equal  to  five  hundred  drach- 
mae, a  medimnus  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma), 
and  were  called  Penlacoriomedimni.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged 
between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  medim- 
ni or  drachma;,  and  were  called  Hivpeii  ('Imrric, 
Innfis),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  horse, 
and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as  cav- 
alry. The  third  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  medimni  or  drachma;,  and  were  termed 
Zeugila  (Zevyirai).  The  fourth  class  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  two  hundred 
medimni  or  drachms,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Thettt.  The  first  three  classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
come tax.  A  direct  tax,  however,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary, and  not  an  annual  payment.  The 
fourth  class  were  exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but 
of  course  they,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  liable 
to  indirect  taxes.  To  Solon  was  ascribed  the 
institution  of  the  Boule  (/fovAi?),  or  deliberative 
assembly  of  Four  Hundred,  one  hundred  mem- 
bers being  elected  from  each  of  the  four  tribes. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  Ecele- 
tia  (tKKbtida),  which  no  doubt  existed  before 
his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it 
the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  mag- 
istrates, and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
made  the  arcbons  and  magistrates  accountable 
directly  to  it  when  their  year  of  office  was  ex- 
pired. He  also  gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to 
a  veto  upon  any  proposed  measure  of  the  Boule, 
though  it  could  not  itself  originate  any  measure. 
Besides  the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic 
manner.  Those  relating  to  debtors  and  credit- 
ors have  been  already  referred  to.  Several  bad 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  Foreign  settlers  were  not  to  be 
naturalized  as  citizens  unless  they  carried  on 
some  industrious  pursuit.  If  a  father  did  not 
teach  his  son  some  trade  or  profession,  the  son 
was  not  liable  to  maintain  his  father  in  his  old 
age.  The  council  of  Areopagus  bad  a  general 
power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon  forbade  the 
exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil  ex- 
cept olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  to 
those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will.  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  heiresses.  The  rewards  which  be  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games  are  for  that  age  unusually 
large  (five  hundred  drachmae  to  the  former  and 
one  hundred  to  the  latter).  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  his  regulations  was  that  which  de- 
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nounced  atimia  against  any  citizen  who,  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(ifovf  f)  and  triangular  tablets  (riipoVtf  )<  and  were 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterward  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebt- 
ed to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  caleu 
dar.  It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe 
bis  laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  space 
— ten  years  according  to  Herodotus — one  hund- 
red years  according  to  other  accounts.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  himself  aware  that  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  many  imperfections  in 
bis  system  and  code.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best,  but  the  best 
which  the  Athenians  would  have  received. 
After  he  bad  completed  his  task,  being,  we  are 
told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  those  who 
came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints,  sug- 
gestions, or  criticisms  about  bis  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
ten  years,  after  be  bad  obtained  the  oath  above 
referred  to.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Philocypras, 
king  of  the  little  town  of  JDpea.  Solon  per 
suaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old  site, 
and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The  new 
settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  He  is  further  said  to  bave  visit- 
ed Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with  Creesus  wss 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  antiquity. 
Vid.  Crgesds.  During  the  absence  of  Solon  the 
old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerate 
court  to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  nave 
solicited  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  with- 
hold. Solon  probably  died  about  668,  two  years 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  There  was  a  story  current  in 
antiquity  that,  by  his  own  directions,  his  ashes 
were  collected  and  scattered  round  toe  island 
of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of  Solon  aeTeral 
fragments  remain.  They  do  not  indicate  any 
great  degree  of  imaginative  power,  but  then 
style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that  were 
called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets; 
and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by 
Bach,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1836. 

[SotoMius  Campus,  a  tract  of  the  Lanuviaa 
district  in  Latium.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasso* 
speaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  named  Sciaam, 
from  which  Romulus  received  aid  in  his  war 
with  the  Sabines.] 

[SoLotios  Moms,  a  mountain  range  of  Hispa- 
nia,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the  Betis, 
and  stretching  in  a  southern  direction.  It  form- 
ed in  a  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between 
Tarraconensis  and  Bsstica.] 

Solus  (SoAo«c ,  -otwroj-,  contraction  of  SoMar: 
Zokevriv  of),  called  Soldwtom  (Solentinns)  bribe 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  between  Panormus  and  Thermae. 

[SolyoU  (ZoAtijtja,  now  Galat&ki),  a  smal 
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place  in  the  Corinthian  territory  on  loXvyttoc 
a<if)f,  twelve  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the.  Bay 
of  Cenchreee :  Nicias  here  defeated  a  body  of 
Corinthian  troops  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.] 

Solt m a  ink  26Xv/ta).  I .  (Now  Taktalu-Dagh) 
the  mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  and  is  a  southern  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Climax.  Sometimes  the 
whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and  the  name  of 
Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  peak. — 2.  Another 
name  of  Jkbdsalem. 
Solthi.     Vid.  Lycu 

Som.tos  (forrof),  the  personification  and  god 
of  Sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death 
(Itevaroc,  mart),  and  as  a  son  of  Night.  In 
works  of  art,  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented 
alike  as  two  youths,  sleeping  or  holding  invert- 
ed torches  in  their  hands.     Vid.  Mors. 

SontIos  (now  Itanzo),  a  river  in  Venetia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnio  Alps,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  east  of  Aqui- 
leia. 

[Sonus  (Suraf,  now  Son,  Sana,  or  Suned),  a 
large  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  right  side ; 
at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Ganges, 
Palibothra  was  situated.] 

[Sopatbb  (Suirarpof).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
elected  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  murder  of 
Hieronymus  in  B.C.  216. — 2.  A  general  of  Phil- 
ip V.  of  Macedonia,  crossed  over  to  Africa  in 
B.C.  203  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  troops  to 
assist  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Romans  with  many  of  his  soldiers. 
3.  An  Acarnanian,  the  commander  of  Philip's 
garrison  at  Chalcis,  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
troops  in  B.C.  200. — 4.  One  of  the  generals  of 
Perseus,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  171. — 5.  A  native  of  Halicye  in  Sicily,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  consideration,  condemned 
by  Verres. — 6.  Chief  magistrate  (jrroagorut)  of 
Tyndaris  in  Sicily,  a  witness  against  Verres, 
who  had  treated  him  with  indignity.] 

Sopatbb  (Xurnrpoc).  >■  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  nurlesque  (jXvapoypaQos),  who 
flourished  from  B.C.  323  to  283.-2.  Of  Apamea, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time 
of  the  school  of  Plotinus,  was  a  disciple  of  Iam- 
blichus,  after  whose  death  (before  A.D.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantino, 
who  afterward,  however,  put  him  to  death  (be- 
tween A.D.  330  and  337),  from  the  motive,  as 
was  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  are 
several  grammatical  and  rhetorical  works  ex- 
tant under  the  name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best 
critics  ascribe  these  to  a  younger  Sopater,  men- 
tioned below. — 3.  The  younger  sophist,  of  Apa- 
mea or  of  Alexandrea,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  former. 
Besides  his  extant  works  already  alluded  to, 
Photias  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a  work  en- 
titled the  Historical  Extract*  (kgXoyfi),  which  con- 
tained a  vast  variety  of  facts  and  figments,  col- 
lected from  a  great  number  of  authors.  The 
remains  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Walz's  Rhttora  Qraci. 

[Sophjbnbtds  (2o0<u'i>erof),  a  native  of  Stym- 
phalus  in  Arcadia,  who  joined  Cyrus  the  youn- 
ger in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes  with 
one  thousand  heavy-armed  men.    He  is  called 
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by  Xenophon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  geoertis, 
and  was  deputed  to  meet  Arieeus  and  the  her 
sians  after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Clearchua 
and  his  companions.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cotyora,  Sophsnetus  was  fined  for 
his  negligence  in  allowing  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels,  which  brought  the  old  men, 
Women,  and  children  from  Trapezos,  to  be  pil- 
fered. In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Sopbenetus 
is  quoted  four  times  as  author  of  a  Kvpov  'Avd- 
baaie,  and  Mtiller  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  the  general  of  Cyrus.  Vid.  Muller,  Hist. 
Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.] 

[Sopbanbs  (Su^dvw),  an  Athenian,  of  the 
deme  Decelea,  slew  in  single  combat  Euryba- 
tes,  the  leader  of  the  thousand  Argives  sent  to 
aid  the  <Eginetans  against  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  491  At  the  battle  of  Plataee,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valor  above  all  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  slain  in  battle,  while  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Amphi- 
polis  in  B.C.  465.] 

Sophknk  CEoifrivn,  later  Xu^av^vn),  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of 
Antitaurus  and  Masius ;  separated  from  Meli- 
tene  in  Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from 
Mesopotamia  by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  River 
Nymphios.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  it  formed,  together  with  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  Acilisene,  an  independent  western  Ar- 
menian kingdom,  which  was  subdued  and  united 
to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by  Tigranes. 

Sophilos  (Xu^iAof),  a  comic  poet  of  the  mid- 
dle comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes, 
and  flourished  about  B.C.  348.  [A  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  his  plays,  collected  inMeineke  s 
Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  794-6,  edit,  min.] 

[Sophilus.     Vid.  Sophocles.] 

SSphSclis  (lofj/t^r).  1.  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Colonus,  a  village  little 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  northwest  of  Athens, 
B.C.  496.  He  was  thirty  years  younger  than 
JEscbylus,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripi- 
des. His  father's  name  was  Sophilue  or  Sophil- 
lus,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  nothing 
for  certain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  re- 
ceived an  education  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the 
prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had 
attained  in  music  and  dancing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  bis  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemi 
festival  around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set 
up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  chosen  to  lead, 
naked  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which 
danced  about  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  songs  of 
triumph,  480.  His  first  appearance  as  a  dram- 
atist took  place  in  468,  under  peculiarly  inter- 
esting circumstances ;  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  JDschy 
lus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  dor 
ing  an  entire  generation,  but  also  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
Great  Dionyeia  were  rendered  more  imposing 
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by  m«  c-iasion  of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  his 
expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the 
bones  of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so 
excited  respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Ap- 
sephion,  the  archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  appoint  the  judges,  bad  not  yet  ventured 
to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots 
for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  nine 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed 
for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize ;  the  second  only  being 
awarded  to  yKschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at 
his  defeat  that  he  left  Athens  and  retired  to 
Sicily.  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the 
supremacy  of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formi- 
dable rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained  the 
first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  year 
4*0  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet's  life. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  brought  out  the 
earliest  of  bis  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone,  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfaction, 
especially  on  account  of  the  political  wisdom  it 
displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the 
ten  ilrategi,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samos.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought 
for  any  military  reputation :  he  is  represented 
as  good-humoredly  repeating  the  judgment  of 
Pericles  concerning  him,  that  he  understood 
the  making  of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding 
of  an  army.  The  family  dissensions  which 
troubled  his  last  years  are  connected  with  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  Iophon,  the  offspring  of 
Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariston,  bis  son  by  Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and 
Ariaton  had  a  son  named  Sophocles,  for  whom 
his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection. 
Iophon,  who  was  by  the  laws  of  Athens  his 
father's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  his  love  for  the 
young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that  Sopho- 
cles purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not 
Sophocles  ;"  and  then  be  read  from  his  (Ediptu 
at  Colotau,  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodot,  beginning, 

Etoirirow,  five,  t&ctt  %(taac, 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
case,  and  rebuked  Iophon  for  bis  undutiful  con- 
duct. Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in 
the  lines  of  the  (Edijnu  at  Cobnut,  where  Antig- 
one pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polyni- 
oes,  as  other  fathers  had  been  induced  to  for- 
give their  bad  ohildren  (v.  1192,  foil.).  Sopho- 
cles died  soon  afterward  in  406,  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  All  the  various  accounts  of  his  death 
and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poetical  com- 
plexion. According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape  ;  another  writer  related  that 
KM 
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in  a  puoli  *  recitation  of  the  Antigone  be  sustain, 
ed  his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost 
his  breath  and  bis  life  together;  while  others 
ascribed  his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining 
a  victory.  By  the  universal  consent  of  the  beat 
critics,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  tbe 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  iEscbylus  are 
essentially  heroic.  The  latter  excite  terror, 
pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  former  bring  those  same  feelings 
home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition  of  sympa- 
thy and  self-application.  No  individual  human 
being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  positior  of 
Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  tiom 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra ;  bu'  evert 
one  can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  ol 
Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  m 
fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  which  cane 
over  tbe  spirit  of  CEdipus  when  be  is  reconcile* 
to  the  gods.  In  JSschylus,  the  sufferers  are  tbe 
victims  of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  but  Sophocies 
brings  more  prominently  into  view  those  faults 
of  their  own,  which  form  one  element  of  the 
destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is 
more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as  the  lesson 
taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and  phi- 
losophers celebrate  under  the  name  of  oofpoons. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to  unit 
level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  tbe  art, 
the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  The  dit 
ference  between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  "  he  himself  rep- 
resented men  as  they  ought  to  be,  bat  Euripides 
exhibited  them  as  they  are."  The  number  of 
plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  He  contended  not  only  with  JEs- 
chylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  ChoerQus, 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  whom 
was  bis  own  son  Iophon ;  and  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent 
ly  the  second,  and  never  the  third.  It  is  re- 
markable, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and 
success,  that  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirteea 
dramas,  eighty-one  were  brought  out  after  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  and  also  that  all  his  extaat 
dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  tat 
grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  this  latter 
period  of  his  life.  The  seven  extant  tragedies 
were  probably  brought  out  in  the  following 
chronological  order :  Antigone,  Eleetra,  Trtckut- 
ice,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Ajax,  Philoctctct,  CEbfU 
at  Colonus  :  the  last  of  these  was  brought  oat, 
after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the 
most  useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wunder,  Gothse  et  Erfurdt,  1831-1846,3  vols 
8vo.  [Four  parts  have  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, begun  1839  ;  and  the  other  three  a  third. 
A  useful  edition,  comprising  most  of  Wunder's 
notes  in  English,  was  published  by  Mitchell, 
London,  1841-4,  2  vols.  8vo:  a  full  and  lean- 
ed commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in 
Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  Konigsherg,  1835, 
8  vols.  8vo.l— 2.  Son  of  Ariston  and  grandson 
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if  thu  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian 
tragic  poet.  The  love  of  his  grand  father  toward 
him  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  401  he 
brought  out  the  CBdiput  at  Coionut  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own 
dramas  till  396. — [3.  An  Athenian  orator,  whose 
oration  for  Eucteraon  is  quoted  by  Aristotle. 
Ruhnken  supposes  that  he  is-  the  same  as  the 
Sophocles  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  one  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.] 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  She  had 
been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Masinissa ;  but,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Hasdrubal  being  desirous 
to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Nu- 
midia,  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Sophonisba  pre- 
vailed over  the  influence  of  Scipio:  Syphax 
married  her,  and  became  the  zealous  supporter 
and  ally  of  Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part, 
was  assiduous  in  her  endeavors  to  secure  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  her  countrymen. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture  of 
his  capital  city  of  Cirta  by  Masinissa,  Sophonis- 
ba fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  upon 
whom,  however,  her  beauty  exercised  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  that  he  determined  to  marry 
her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  accordingly 
celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio  (who  was 
apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise  the  same 
influence  over  Masinissa  which  she  had  pre- 
viously done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify  this 
arrangement,  and,  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this 
command,  the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the 
humiliation  of  captivity  by  sending  her  a  bowl 
of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesitation, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

SdPHHda  (iu+pov),  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  species  of  composition  call- 
ed the  Mime  (jtl/ior),  which  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He 
nourished  about  B.C.  460-430.  When  Sophron 
is  called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is, 
that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  com- 
position a  species  of  amusement  which  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre-eminent  for 
broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from 
time  immemorial  at  their  public  festivals,  and 
the  nature  of  which  was  very  similar  to  the 
Spartan  Deiceletta.'  Snch  mimstio  perform- 
ances prevailed  throughout  the  Dorian  states 
under  various  names.  One  feature  of  the  Mimes 
of  Sophron,  which  formed  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  aad  comic  poetry,  was  the  na- 
ture of  their  rhythm.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  prose,  or 
in  prose  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  movement, 
but  no  metrical  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compositions,  their  char- 
acter, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears 
to  have  been  ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  repre- 
sented were  those  of  ordinary  fife,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  characters  of  the  persons  exhibited 
in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  the  amusement, 
bat  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators. 
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Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of  Sophron,  and  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  se- 
rious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  works 
of  Sophron  Was  always,  as  in  the  Attic  Com- 
edy, clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  lattei 
element  prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  ob- 
scenity, as  the  extant  fragments  and  the  paral- 
lel of  the  Attic  Comedy  combine  to  prove.  The 
best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Sophron  is 
by  Ahrens,  De  Grttca  Lingua  Dialeclu. 

Sophbohiscus.     Vid.  Soobatbs. 

[Sophrosyns  {iufpoavvti),  daughter  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder  and  of  Aristomacne,  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  her  half-brother,  the 
younger  Dionysius.] 

Sophui,  P.  Sekpsonids,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  310,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed 
bis  name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

SonnKM  (now  FtmfHrehen),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Vin- 
dobona,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
iminus. 

[Sopolis  (SotroX(j-).  1.  Son  of  Hermodorus, 
commanded  the  Amphipolitan  cavalry  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Triballians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  in  B.C. 
335 ;  he  also  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela  in  331. — 2.  A  distinguished 
painter,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  and  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  the  head  of  a  school  of  painters.] 

Soba.  I.  (Soranns :  now  Sara),  a  town  is 
Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Liris. 
and  north  of  Arpinum,  with  a  strongly-fortified 
oitadel.  It  was  the  most  northerly  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  and  afterward  joined  the  Sam- 
nites;  but  it*was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  twice  colonized  by  them,  since  the  in- 
habitants had  destroyed  the  first  body  of  col- 
onists. There  are  still  remains  of  the  polyg- 
onal walls  of  the  ancient  town. — 2.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

So&icn  (now  Monte  di  S.  Orate),  a  celebra- 
ted mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  frequent- 
ly covered  with  snow,  was  clearly  visible  from 
the  city.  ( Vides  ut  alia  etet  nht  candidum  So- 
facte,  Hor.,  Cam.,  i.,  9.)  The  whole  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its  summit  was  a 
temple  of  this  god.  At  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  on  this  mountain,  the  worshippers 
passed  over  horning  embers  without  receiving 
any  injury.    (Vrrg.,  Mn,,  xi.,  786,  teq.) 

SoBAiwa.  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mount  So- 
racte.  Vid.  Sobaotb. — 3.  The  name  of  several 
physicians,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been;  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have 
practiced  his  profession  first  at  Alexandres,  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-1 38.  There  are  several  med- 
ical works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Sora- 
nns, but  whether  they  were  written  by  the  na- 
tive of  Ephesus  can  not  be  determined. 

SobdIcb  (now  Ettmg  de  Ltucate),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
formed  by  the  River  Sordis. 
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Sordokes  or  Sordi,  a  small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

[Sosia  Gilla,  a  favorite  of  Agrippina,  the 
widow  of  Germanicus,  was  involved  in  the 
charge  of  treason  against  her  husband  C.  Silius, 
and  sent  into  exile  by  Tiberius.] 

Sobxbios  (Suol6coc),  a  distinguished  Lacede- 
monian grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelpnus  (about  B.C.  251),  and 
was  contemporary  with  Callimacbus. 

[Sosicles  (2uo«Ajfr),  a  Corinthian  deputy  to 
the  congress  which  had  in  consideration  the 
restoration  of  Hippias  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens. 
His  earnest  opposition  to  that  measure  induced 
the  allies  to  abandon  the  project.] 

SosioBNEs  (Zuacyivtic),  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Ju- 
lius Cesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (B.C.  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
but  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexan- 
drean  Greek.     Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Calew- 

DAEtUK. 

SosiphXkes  (X<j<n£ai>i;f ),  the  son  of  Sosicles 
of  Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  seven  tragedians 
who  were  called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  284.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  col- 
lected in  Wagner's  Tragic.  Orae.  Fragm.,  p. 
157-8.] 

[Sous  (Xaotc),  a  Syracusan,  who  joined  Cy- 
rus the  younger  with  three  hundred  Greek  mer- 
cenaries.] 

Sositheus  (EuoWeoc),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the 
antagonist  of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  284.  [The  fragments  of  his 
tragedies  are  collected  in  Wagner's  Tragic. 
Orac.  Fragm.,  p.  149-162.] 

Sosfos.  1.  C,  quaestor  B.C.  66,  and  prtetor 
49.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Antony's  princi- 
pal lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed 
by  Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia 
in  the  place  of  Ventidius.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  government,  he  carried  on  the  mil- 
itary operations  in  his  province  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  37  he  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
along  with  Herod,  and  after  hard  fighting  be- 
came master  of  the  city,  and  placed  Herod  upon 
the  throne.  In  return  lor  these  services,  An- 
tony obtained  for  Sosius  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
in  34,  and  the  consulship  in  32.  Sosius  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterward  pardoned 
by  Octavianus,  at  the  intercession  of  L.  Arrun- 
tms.— 2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
They  were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the 
Sosius  mentioned  above. 

Sosfita,  that  is,  the  "  saving  goddess,"  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome, 
in  both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her 
worship  was  very  ancient  in  Latium,  and  was 
transplanted  from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

SoaTHENEi  (taaBiinic),  a  Macedonian  officer 
of  noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs  during  the  period  of  confusion 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  280.  He  is  included  by 
the  cbronologers  among  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
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nia,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  **■ 
sumed  the  royal  title. 

Sostbatos  (loorparoc),  the  name  of  at  lent 
four,  if  not  five,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  beea 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.    1.  A 
statuary  in  bronze,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythago- 
ras of  Rhegium,  and  his  disciple,  flourished 
about  B.C.  424.-2.  Of  Chios,  the  instructor  of 
Pantias,  flourisned  abont  B.C.  400. — 3.  A  stat 
nary  in  bronze,  whom  Pliny  mentions  as  a  cos- 
temporary  of  Lysippus,  at  01. 114,  B.C.  313,  the 
date  of  Alexander's  death.    It  is  probable,  how 
ever,  that  he  was  identical  with  the  following 
— 4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cnidus,  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  who  flourished  during 
and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Ha 
built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pharos  of  Alexandrea.    He  also  em- 
bellished his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a  work 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  a  portico,  or  colonnade,  sap- 
porting  a  terrace,  which  served  as  a  promenade. 
— 6.  An  engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose 
name  appears  on  several  very  beautiful  cameos 
and  intaglios. 

Sonus  (SOaoc),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  in  mo- 
saic, and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  who  practiced  that  art. 

Sotades  (2or<Mi7f).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  most  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of 
Maronea. — 2.  A  native  of  Maronea  in  Thrice, 
flourished  at  Alexandrea  about  B.C.  280.  Ha 
wrote  lascivious  poems  (called  ^Xiwatorthm- 
dot)  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  whence  they  were 
also  called  'lovucol  Myoi.  They  were  also  call- 
ed Sotadean  poemi  (TLaradcia  fo/iara).  It  would 
seem  that  Sotades  carried  his  lascivious  and 
abnsive  satire  to  the  ntmost  lengths ;  and  tke 
freedoms  which  he  took  at  last  brought  him 
into  trouble.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  made 
a  vehement  and  gross  attack  on  Ptolemy  Pbfl- 
adelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  the  king  threw  him  iota 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Athenasus,  the  poet  attacked  both 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  from 
Alexandrea,  he  was  overtaken  at  Canons  by 
Ptolemy's  general  Patroctus,  who  shut  him  np 
in  a  leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

Sorts  (Sun7p),  t. «.,  "  the  Saviour"  (Lat.  Se- 
nator or  Sotpa),  occurs  as  the  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities,  especially  of  Zens  (Jupiter).  It 
was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemteus  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  other  later 
Greek  kings. 

[Sotekiohus  (SonppiOT),  of  the  Oasts,  aa  ease 
poet  and  historian  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.  To  him  are  ascribed  an  Encomia 
on  Diocletian,  a  poem  entitled  BaaaopuA  #rst 
AiovtxTiaica,  one  on  Pantheia  of  Babylon,  anoth- 
er on  Ariadne,  a  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
a  poetical  history  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  entitled  IIi>0<jv  ii  'K>j$o»- 
dpiaKov,  and  others.] 

[Sotkricbs  Marcids,  a  freedman,  from  whom 
L.  Crassus  purchased  his  Tusculan  villa  ] 

Sotion  (Sun'uv).  1.  A  philosopher,  and  a 
native  of  Alexandrea,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
markable  as  the  author  of  a  work  (entitled  Sta 
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rfo^o/)  on  the  successive  teachers  in  t.\e  differ- 
ent philosophical  schools. — 2.  A  philosopher, 
and  also  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Seneca,  who  derived  from  him  his  admiration 
of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perhaps  this  Sotion  who 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anger,  quoted 
by  Stobteus. — 3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  men- 
tioned by  A.  Gellius,  is  probably  a  different  per- 
son from  either  of  the  preceding.  » 

Sot-hates  or  SotiItes,  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Gallia  Narboneasis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Cras- 
sos,  Caesar's  legate,  after  a  hard-fought  battle. 
The  modern  Sds  probably  represents  the  an- 
cient town  of  this  people. 

[S5u8  (Sdof),  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Procles,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  and  father  of  Earypon,  from  whom 
the  Proclid  kings  were  called  Eurypontidae.] 

Sozominds  (Sa&iievot ),  usually  called  Sozo- 
iin  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Gaza 
in  Palestine.  His  parents  were  Christians.  He 
practiced  as  an  advocate  at  Constantinople, 
whence  he  is  surnamed  Scholastics;  and  he 
was  still  engaged  in  his  profession  when  he 
wrote  his  history.  His  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  is  extant,  is  in  nine  books,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  It  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Constantino,  and 
comes  down  a  little  later  than  the  death  of  Ho- 
norius,  A.D.  423.  The  work  is  incomplete,  and 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter.  The  au- 
thor, we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it  down 
to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  Socra- 
tes ends.  Sozomen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Vid.  Socbatss. 

Sozopolis,  afterward  Sdsupolis  (SofciiroAir, 
SuCcrvTrofof :  ruins  at  Sunt),  a  considerable  city 
of  Pisidia,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
north  of  Termessus. 

Spabta  {XirapTtj,  Dor.  Siropra :  iirapndnjt, 
Spartiites,  Spartanus),  also  called  Laced^moh 
{Aatt6alftuv:  AaKiiai/ldvioc,  Lacedajmonius),  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 

Smnesus,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
urotas  (now  Iri),  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  small  river  (Enus  (now  Kele- 
rina),  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  small  river 
Tiasa  (now  Magvla),  both  of  which  streams  feU 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta 
stood  was  shut  in  on  the  east  by  Mount  Mene- 
laium,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Taygetus  ; 
whence  the  city  is  called  by  Homer  "  the  hollow 
Lacedasmon.'  It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and  consisted  of 
several  distinct  quarters,  which  were  originally 
separate  villages,  and  which  were  never  united 
into  one  regular  town.  Its  -site  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  villages  of  Magvla  and  Ptykhiko  ; 
and  the  principal  modern  town  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  Mittra,  which  lies  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  on  the  slopes  of  Moont  Taygetus 
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During  the  flourishing  times  of  Grees  independ- 
ence, Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by  walls, 
since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  it,  were  supposed  to  render 
such  defences  needless.  It  was  first  fortified 
by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ;  but  it  did  not  possess  reg- 
ular walls  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Sparta, 
unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  proper  Acropo- 
lis, but  this  name  was  only  given  to  one  of  the 
steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  the  tempo  of  Athena  Poliuchos 
or  Chalcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of  the 
city  are  mentioned :  1.  Pitane  (Iltravq :  Ethnic 
UnavaTT/c),  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which 
was  situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council- 
house  of  the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  pub- 
lie  magistrates.  It  was  also  surrounded  by  va- 
rious temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Of 
these  the  most  splendid  was  the  Persian  Stoa 
or  portico,  originally  built  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  at 
later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora  was  called  the 
Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which  the  Spartan 
youths  performed  dances  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
2.  IAmna  (Atpwu),  a  suburb  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  northeast  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a  hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  8. 
Mtsoa  or  Messoa  (iieada,  Merrooa  :  Eth.  Ktaac- 
anic),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and 
the  Platanistas,  which  was  a  spot  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  so  called  from  the  plane- 
trees  growing  there.  4.  Cynosura  (Kwofuvpa  •■ 
Kwofovptvc),  in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  and 
south  of  Pitane.  6.  JEgida  (Alyetdai),  in  the 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  west  of  Pitane.  The 
two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  ran  from  the 
Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city :  these 
were,  1.  Apheta  or  Apheta.it  ('Afirai,  'AQeraic, 
sc.  Hoc),  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Eurypontidae  ;  and,  2.  Shot  (Zxuif),  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but 
further  to  the  east,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  an  ancient  place  of  assembly,  of  a  circulai 
form,  called  Sltias.  Tbe  most  important  re- 
mains of  ancient  Sparta  are  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.  Sparta  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedasmon,  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  tbe  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.  His  son  Amyclas  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Amyclas,  wnich 
was  for  a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than 
Sparta  itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argoa 
was  the  chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta 
is  represented  as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned 
Menelaus,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  by  the  marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, with  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus, the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came united.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which,  according  to  tradition,  took 
place  eighty  years  after  tbe  Trojan  war,  made 
Sparta  the  capital  of  tbe  country.  Laconia  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Spaita,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  Tbe  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintaine    themselves  at  Amyclae,  which  was 
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not  conquered  for  a  long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population :  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiate  or  Spartans;  the  Peri- 
reci  or  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became 
tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  po- 
litical rights ;  and  the  Helots,  who  were  also  a 
portion  of  the  old  Achsan  inhabitants,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From  various 
causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted  by  intes- 
tine* quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus,  who  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family,  was  selected  by  all 
parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  state. 
The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  B.C.  825.  The 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described  in 
a  separate  article  (vid.  Lrcoaoos),  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became 
aggressive,  and  gradually  extended  her  sway 
over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  B.C. 
743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after 
a  war  of  twenty  years  subdued  this  country, 
723.  In  685  the  Messenians  again  took  up 
arms,  but  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  their  country 
from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Laconia.  For  details,  vid.  Messenia. 
After  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  Spartans  continned  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and 
wrested  the  district  of  Thyreas  from  the  Ar- 
gives.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
they  were  confessedly  the  first  people  in  Greece ; 
and  to  them  was  granted  by  unanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  haughtiness  of 
Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek  states, 
particularly  the  Ionians,  and  led  them  to  trans- 
fer the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  From  this 
time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  increased, 
and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  outside  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  great- 
ness of  Athens,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter 
led  at  length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431). 
This  war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
over  the  rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  retain  this  supremacy  more  than 
thirty  years.  Their  decisive  defeat  by  the  The- 
bans  under  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan  power  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  two  years 
afterward  completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded  by 
the  Tbebans,  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their  su- 
premacy over  Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state 
succeeded  to  their  power;  and  about  thirty 
rears  afterward  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof  from 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Under  the  later  Macedonian 
mouarchs  the  power  of  Sparta  still  further  de- 
clined ;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  neg- 
lected, luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
830 
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of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.  Agis  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus, but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (MO). 
Cleomenes  III.,  who  began  to  reign  236,  was 
more  successful.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the 
epbors  to  death,  and  overthrowing  the  existing 
government  (229) ;  and  he  then  made  a  redis- 
:  tribution  of  the  landed  property,  and  augmented 
tine  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  by  admit- 
ting some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this  honor.  His 
reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the  state,  a*d 
for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  war  with  success 
against  the  Achasans.  But  Aratus,  the  general 
of  the  Achsans,  called  in  the  assistance  ofAt- 
tigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  toe 
capture  of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive tyrants,  till  at  length  it  was  compelled  to 
abolish  its  peculiar  institutions,  and  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  Shortly  afterward  it  fell,  with 
the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  Roman  power. 

SpirtIcus,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  1.  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arcbeanactidas  in  B.C.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Setea- 
cus.  —  2.  Began  to  reign  in  427,  and  reigned 
twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his 
son  Satyrus. — 3.  Succeeded  his  father  Lenoea  . 
in  353,  and  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  ana 
Parysades  in  348. — 4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  begaa 
to  reign  in  304,  and  reigned  twenty  years. 

SpARTlcns,  by  birth  a  Tbracian,  was  success- 
ively a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti. On  one  of  his  predatory  expedition*  ha 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  glad- 
iators. In  73  he  was  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Lentulus,  and  was  detained  in  his  school  at 
Capua,  in  readiness  for  tbe  games  at  Rome. 
He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  an 
attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  About  seventy 
of  them  broke  out  of  the  school  of  Lentulns,  and. 
took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Sparta- 
cus  was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  ay 
a  number  of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  bioek- 
aded/byC.  Claudius  Pulcherat  the  headofthree 
thousand  men,  but  Spartacua  attacked  the  be- 
siegers and  put  them  to  flight  His  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  and  for  two  years  (B.C.  T3- 
71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  peninsula 
After  both  the  consols  of  72  bad  been  defeats)' 
by  Spartacus,  M.  Licinius  Crassos,  the  prater, 
was  appointed,  to  the  command  of  tbe  war. 
Crassus  carried  on  the  contest  with  vigor  and 
success,  and,  after  gaining  several  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  at  length  defeated  them  on  the 
River  Silarus  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Spar- 
tacus was  slain.  The  character  of  Spartacus 
has  been  maligned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Cic- 
ero compares  the  vilest  of  his  contemporaries 
to  him  :  Horace  speaks  of  him  as  a  common 
robber ;  none  recognize  his  greatness,  but  the 
terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a  late  period  of 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spartacus  a  shep- 
herd, a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator :  nature  form- 
ed him  a  hero.  The  excesses  of  his  followers 
he  could  not  always  repress,  and  his  effort*  tc 
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testraintbem  often  cost  him  his  popularity  Bat 
ne  was  in  himself  not  less  mild  and  jast  than 
be  was  able  and  valiant. 

SpaktakIvs  Campus.     Vid.  Carthago  Not  a. 

Spahti  (2irapTol,frota  owelpa),  the  Sown-Men, 
is  tbe  name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  and 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
five  oldest  families  at  Thebes. 

Spaktianos,  jElIos,  one  of  the  Scripture*  Hit- 
toria  Augusta,  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantino,  and  wrote  the  biographies  of, 
1.  Hadrianns  and  JEUus  Verus  ;  3.  Bidius  Joli-  | 
anas ;  3.  Severus ;  4.  Pescennias Niger;  5.  Car- , 
acalla ;  6.  Geta.  For  tbe  editions  of  Spartia- 
nns,  vid.  Capitolinos. 

Spaktolos  (SjrdpruAof),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  north  of  Olyn- 
thus. 

Spadta  (Zirafira :  now  Lake  of  Urmi),  a  large 
salt-lake  in  the  west  of  Media,  wbose  waters 
were  singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also 
called  Matiana  (M<mavi>  Xt/ivy)  from  the  name 
of  the  people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Spkrcheus  CSirepxei6c  :  now  Elladha),  a  river 
in  tbe  south  of  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Tymphrestoa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  territory  of  the  ^Enianee,  and 
through  the  district  Malis,  and  falls  into  the  in- 
nermost corner  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  As  a 
river-god  Spercheus  is  a  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra  (Qe),  and  the  father  of  Menesthius  by 
Polydora,  tbe  daughter  of  Peleus.  To  this  god 
Peleus  dedicated  the  bair  of  his  son  Achilles, 
in  order  that  be  might  return  in  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

Spes,  the  personification  of  Hope,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  tem- 
ples, the  most  ancient  of  which  had  been  built 
in  B.C.  354,  by  the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus, 
near  tbe  Porta  Carmentalis.  The  Greeks  also 
worshipped  the  personification  of  Hope,  Elvis, 
and  they  relate  the  beautiful  allegory,  that  when 
Epimetheus  opened  the  vessel  brought  to  him 
by  Pandora,  from  which  all  manner  of  evils 
were  scattered  over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  re- 
mained behind.  Hope  was  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure,  lightly  walk- 
ing in  full  attire,  holding  in  ber  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment. 

Speusippos  (SirrfoMTjror),  tb6  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eury- 
medon  and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  ac- 
companied his  uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey 
to  Syracuse,  where  be  displayed  considerable 
ability  and  prudence.  He  succeeded  Plato  as 
president  of  the  Academy,  but  was  at  the  head 
of  the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  847- 
889)<  He  died,  as  it  appears,  of  a  lingering 
paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost,  in  which  be  developed  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

SphactbrYa.     Vid.  Ptlos,  No.  8. 

Sphjbkia  (X+aipla :  now  Perot),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calanria,  with  tbe  latter  of 
which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bank. Here  Spbaeros,  the  charioteer  of.Pelops, 
is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

[SpRiEKDs  (Zfalpot).     Vid.  Sph«kia] 

Sphabus  (S^aipof ),  •  Stoic  philosopher,  stud- 
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ied  first  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  afterward 
under  Cleanthes.  He  lived  at  Alexandres  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He 
also  taught  at  Lacedeemon,  and  was  believed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  moulding  the 
character  of  Cleomenes.  He  was  in  repute 
among  the  Stoics  for  the  accuracy  of  his  defini- 
tions. He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost. 

Sphendale  (2<ttv6a\ri :  ~Z$ev6aXei{),  a  demus 
of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  between  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

Sphsttos  (ZftiTTOi :  S^ijmof),  a  demus  in 
the  south  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Sunium,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

[Sphodrias  (ZQoSplas),  Spartan  harmost  at 
Thespiae  B.C.  378,  attempted  in  a  time  of  peace 
to  seize  upon  the  Piraeus.  Having  failed  in  the 
undertaking,  he  was  tried  by  the  Spartan  ephors, 
bat  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Agesilaus. 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.] 

Sphinx  (Zffjf,  gen.  Spiyyor),  a  she-monster, 
daughter  of  Ortbus  and  Chimaera,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said 
to  have  proposed  a  riddle  to  (he  Thebans,  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess 
it.  CEdipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx 
slew  herself.  (For  details,  vid.  CEdipus.)  The 
legend  appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but 
the  figure  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  some 
what  differently  in  Greek  mythology  and  art. 
The  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  tbe  figure  of  a  lion 
without  wings  in  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being.  The 
Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to  have  been  set  up 
in  avenues  forming  the  approaches  to  temples. 
The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  tbe  figure  of  a 
woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  ap- 
pear in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear 
with  the  face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and 
claws  of  a  lion,  tbe  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  Sphinxes  were  frequently  in 
]  troduced  by  Greek  artists  as  ornament*  of  ar- 
chitectural works. 

Sp?*a.  1.  (Now  Spinazzino),  a  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
on  the  most  southerly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineticum. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance. — 
%  (Now  Spino),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
on  the  River  Addua. 

[Spino,  a  small  stream  in  or  near  Rome, 
which,  Cicero  says,  together  with  the  Almo, 
Nodinus,  Tiberinus,  and  other  flowing  waters, 
was  invoked  in  the  prayers  of  the  augurs.] 

Spintharos  (SwC»6apot),  of  Heraclea  on  the 
Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tophanes, who  designates  him  as  a  barbarian 
and  a  Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the 
other  oomio  poets. 

[Spithridates  (ZmQpit&TTit),  a  Persian  com. 
raander  sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  ten  thousand  through  Bitliynia 
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B  C.  400.  He  afterward  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  joined  Agesilaus. — 2.  Satrap  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia  under  Darius  Codomannus,  was  one 
of  tbo  Persian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus  in  B.C.  334,  in  which  battle,  while  Al- 
exander was  engaged  with  Rhoesaces,  Spithri- 
dates  attacked  him  from  behind,  and  had  raised 
bis  sword  to  strike,  when  Clitus,  anticipating  the 
blow,  cut  off  his  arm.    (Compare  Rhcesaces).] 

Sror.iTUM.     Vid.  Salon*. 

SpoletIum  or  Spoletum  (Spoletinus :  now 
Spolelo),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  242.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  At  a  later  time  it  was  taken  by  Toti- 
las ;  but  its  walls,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  were  restored  by  Narses. 

Sporades  (Sn-opddtf,  sc.  vijaot,  from  airclpa), 
a  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  JSgean  Sea, 
off  t be  island  of  Crete  and  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyc- 
lades,  which  lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos.  The 
division,  however,  between  these  two  groups 
of  islands  was  not  well  defined ;  and  we  find 
some  of  the  islands  at  one  time  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Sporades,  and  at  another  time 
as  belonging  to  the  Gyclades. 

Spuhinna,  Vkbtritius.  l.The  haruspezwho 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March. 
It  is  related  that,  as  Cssar  was  going  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spu- 
rinna  in  jest,  "Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are 
come,"  upon  which  the  seer  replied,  "  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  past." — 2.  A  Roman 
general,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Otho  against 
the  Vitellian  troops  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Bructeri.  Spurinna  lived  on  terras  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  the  younger  Pliny,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  Spurinna  composed  lyric  poemB. 
There  are  extant  four  odes,  or  rather  fragments 
of  odes,  in  choriambic  measure,  ascribed  to  Spu- 
rinna, and  which  were  first  published  by  Bar- 
thius  in  1613.  Their  genuineness,  however,  is 
very  doubtful. 

Spurinus,  Q.  PetillIcs,  praetor  urbanus  in 
B.C.  181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  King  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  estate  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurious 
obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon  his 
representation  to  the  senate  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  read  and  preserved,  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  be  burned.  Vid.  Noma.  Spurinus 
was  consul  in  176,  and  fell  in  battle  against  toe 
Ligurians. 

Stab!.*  (Stabianus  :  now  CaittU  a  Mare  di 
Stabia),  an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between 
Pompeii  and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  as  a  small  place  down  to  the  great  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79,  when  it  was  over- 
whelmed along  with  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
It  was  at  Stabice  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Staoird»,  subsequently  Stagiba  (Zrdyctoof, 
raSruyetpa,  fi  irayetpa:  iraytipirtic :  nowStot- 
ro),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  the 
Slrymonic  Gulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  isthmus 
which  unites  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Cfial- 
cidice.  It  was  a  colony  of  Andros,  was  found- 
ed B.C.  656,  and  was  originally  called  Orthago- 
ria.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aria- 
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totle,  and  was  in  consequence  restored  by  PkC- 
ip,  by  whom  it  had  been  destroyed. 

Staphyhts  (2ro0»/of),  son  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) and  Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne, 
and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  By  Chrrsothe- 
mis  he  became  the  father  of  three  daughters, 
Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Parthenos. 

[Staseas,  of  Neapolis,  a  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  many  years  at  Rome  with  M 
Piso,  and  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  Ci- 
cero.] 

Stasinus  (Sracrieof ),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypru 
(Kvfrpta).  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of 
Greek  literature  the  Cypria  was  accepted  with- 
out question  as  a  work  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  not 
till  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  Athenni 
and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention 
of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said  to  be  the  son- 
in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to  one  story, 
composed  the  Cypria,  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as 
his  daughter's  marriage  portion  ;  manifestly  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  accounts, 
which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus.  Tbe 
Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  tbe  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle 
relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  tbe 
period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  Iliad, 
to  which  it  was  designed  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion. 

Statielli,  Statiellates,  or  Stattelleikei, 
a  small  tribe  in  Liguria,  south  of  the  Po,  whose 
chief  town  was  Statiells  Aqua:  (now  Ac  ft),  oa 
the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

StatilIa  Mbssamna.     Vid.  Messalina 

StatilIos  Taurus.     Vid.  Taurus. 

[Statilius,  L-,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  wis 
one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  and  was  pat  to 
death  with  Lentulus  and  the  others  in  the  Tul- 
lianum.] 

Statiea  (Sra'rapa).  1.  Wife  of  Artaxerxes 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatts, 
the  mother  af  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  ene- 
my ofStatire. — 2.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  m- 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander, 
together  with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and 
her  daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  393. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  be- 
fore tbe  battle  of  Arbela,  331.— 8.  Also  caDei 
Barsine,  elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  Fat 
Babsine. 

Statics  Mubcus.     Vid,  Mtracvs. 

[Statioi.  1.  A  literary  slave  of  Q.  Cicero, 
whom  he  subsequently  manumitted,  had  given 
offence  to  M.  Cicero,  as  appears  from  the  tat- 
ter's letters. — 2.  Gellius,  a  general  of  the  Ssm- 
nites,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  taken 
prisoner  in  B.C.  305.] 

Statics,  P.  Papinios,  was  born  at  Neapolis 
about  A.D.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguish- 
ed grammarian.  He  accompanied  bis  father  to 
Rome,  where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor 
of  Domitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honor.  Un- 
der the  skillful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young 
Statius  speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  pecu- 
liarly renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extem- 
poraneous effusions,  so  that  he  gained  tbe  prrxe 
three  times  in  the  Alban  contests  ;  bat  having, 
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•Iter  a  long  career  of  popularity,  been  vanquish- 
ed in  tbe  quinquennial  games,  he  retired  to  Ne- 
apolis,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  along  with  bis 
wife  Claudia,  whose  virtues  he  frequently  com- 
memorates. He  died  about  AD.  96.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Juvenal  (vii., 
83),  that  Statius,  in  his  earlier  years  at  least, 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  poverty ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  patronage  of 
Domitian  (Silv.,  iv.,  2),  whom  he  addresses  in 
strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  The  ex- 
tant works  of  Statius  are :  1.  SUvarum  Ldbri  V., 
a  collection  of  thirty-two  occasional  poems, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided 
into  five  books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a 
dedication  in  prose,  addressed  to  some  friend. 
The  metre  chiefly  employed  is  the  heroic  hex- 
ameter, but  four  of  the  pieces  (i.,  6 ;  ii.,  7  ;  iv., 
8,  9)  are  in  Phalscian  hendecasyllabics,  one 
(iv.,  6)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one  (iv.,  7)  in  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  2.  Thcbiudot  Libri  XII.,  an 
heroic  poem  in  twelve  books,  embodying  the 
ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AckiUadot 
IAbri  II.,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Sta- 
tins may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the 
Silver  Age.  He  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
extravagance  and  pompous  pretensions ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  no  portion  of  bis  works  do  we 
nod  tbe  impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  im- 
posing power.  The  pieces  which  form  the  Sil- 
vas,  although  evidently  thrown  off  in  haste,  pro- 
duce a  much  more  pleasing  effect  than  tbe  am- 
bitious poems  of  the  Thebaid  or  the  Achilleid. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Siha  are  by  Markland, 
Lond.,  1738,  and  by  Sillig,  Dresd.,  1837.  The 
best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Statins  is 
by  Lemaire,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1825-1830. 

StatonU  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etruria, 
and  a  Roman  prefecture,  on  the  River  Albinia, 
and  on  the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  were  stone  quarries,  and  excel- 
lent wine  was  grown. 

Statoe,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  describ- 
ing him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight 
from  an  enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

StectSbium  (SrtKToptov :  now  Afioum  Kara- 
Buar  ?),  a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Pel- 
ts and  Synnadia. 

Stintob  C2.rivTup\  a  herald  of  tbe  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war,  wbose  voice  was  as  loud  as 
that  of  fifty  other  men  together.  His  name  has 
become  proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an 
unusually  loud  voice. 

Stintokis  Lac 09.     Vid.  Hebeus. 

Stekycleros .  {Znviicfaipof,  Dor.  SrevvxAo- 
W :  ZrervKtejpcoi;),  a  town  in  tbe  north  of  Mes- 
senia,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian 
kings  of  the  country.  After  tbe  time  of  the 
third  Messenian  war  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned ;  bat  its  name  continued  to  be  given  to 
an  extensive  plain  in  the  north  of  Messenia. 

STiPHlNgor-is(Sr«^o»>7,  J,Tefavlc :  now  Ste- 
fanio),  a  sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
eoaat  of  the  MariandynL 

Stephanos  {Zr£*aro().    1.  An  Athenian  com- 
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ie  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  l  he 
son  of  Antipbanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited.— 2.  Of  Byzantium,  tbe 
author  of  the  geographical  lexicon  entitled  Etk- 
nica  ('Edviicd),  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  pos- 
sess only  an  epitome.  Stephanus  was  a  gram- 
marian at  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  before  that 
of  Justinian-  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Herroolaus,  who  dedica- 
ted his  abridgment  to  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  According  to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of 
the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile  names  de- 
rived from  the  several  names  of  places  and 
countries  in  the  ancient  world.  But,  while  this 
is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to 
some  ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place ;  but  in  tbe  original,  as  we 
see  from  the  extant  fragments,  there  were  con- 
siderable quotations  from  the  ancient  authors, 
besides  a  number  of  very  interesting  particu 
lars,  topographical,  historical,  mythological,  and 
others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what 
it  professed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch 
of  technical  grammar,  but  a  valuable  dictionary 
of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its 
value  to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmuti- 
lated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome.  These 
fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  ot 
Stephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1825,  &c,  4 
vols. ;  by  Westermann,  Lips.,  1839,  8vo ;  and 
by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1849,  vol.  i. 

Stercuuus,  StercdtIos,  or  Stebquilinus,  a 
surname  of  Saturous,  derived  from  Sterols, 
manure,  because  be  had  promoted  agriculture 
by  teaching  the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning,  though 
some  Romans  state  that  Sterculius  was  a  sur- 
name of  Picumnus,  the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom 
likewise  improvements  in  agriculture  are  as- 
cribed. 

Sterope  (Xrepoin?),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife 
of  (Enomaus,  and  daughter  of  Hippodamia. 

Stebopes.     Vid.  Cyclopes. 

[Stebtihids,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whom  Hor- 
ace (Sat.,  ii.,  3, 396),  in  derision,  calls  the  eighth 
of  the  wise  men  :  the  scholiast  says  that  he 
wrote  two  hundred  and  thirty  books  on  the 
Stoic  philosophy  in  the  Latin  language.] 

Stesich6bd»  (Xn/oixopot),  of  Himera  in  Sic- 
ily, a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  Alcsos,  Pittacus,  and  Pnalaris,  is  said 
to  have  been  horn  B.C.  633,  to  have  flourished 
about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  552,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Of  the  events  of  bis  life  we  have 
only  a  few  obscure  accounts.  Like  other  great 
poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to  have  been  attended 
by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe's 
lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  strain.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catana,  and 
afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Pbalaris,  tbe  tyrant  of  Agrigentdm.  Many  writ- 
ers relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack 
opon  Helen,  and  recovering  bis  sight  when  he 
had  composed  a  Palinodia.    He  is  said  to  have 
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been  buried  at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  city, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Stesichorean 
gate.  Stesichoros  was  one  of  the  nine  chiefs 
of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  ancients.  He 
stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the  head  of  one  branch 
of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Do- 
rians. He  was  the  first  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  introriuc- 
tion  of  the  epode,  and  bis  metres  were  much 
more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  thdse  of  Alcman.  His 
odes  contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
perfect  choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  trage- 
dians. The  subjects  of  bis  poems  were  chiefly 
heroic  ;  he  transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old 
epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course, 
the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  iso- 
lated adventures  of  his  heroes.  He  also  com- 
posed poems  on  other  subjects.  His  extant  re- 
mains may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads :  1.  Mythical  Poems.  2.  Hymns,  Enco- 
mia, Epithalamia,  Paeans.  8.  Erotic  Poems, 
and  Scholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  entitled  Daph- 
ni».  6.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The  dialect  of  Ste- 
sichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  intermixture  of 
the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is 
by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1838. 

[Stesicles  (Srtiauc^t,  called  by  Diodorus 
KnyirmXijf),  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  with  six 
hundred  peltastte  to  aid  the  Corcyreans  against 
the  Lacedemonians  under  Mnasippus,  B.C.  373. 
He  was  successful,  and  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Lacedemonians  from  Coreyra.] 

Stesimbrotos  (Xryot/j.tiporoc),  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapsodiat  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
upon  Homer,  the  title  of  which  is  not  known. 
He  also  wrote  some  historical  works. 

Sthenebosi  (ZOtviioia),  called  AhtbU  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lyeian 
king  Iobates,  and  the  wife  of  Pitetus.  Respect- 
ing her  love  for  Bellerophon,  vid.  Bri.i.kko- 
pnoirrEs. 

[SthsnehTdab  (S8eveXa/(5<K),a  Spartan  ephor, 
who  strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Athens  in  the  assembly  of  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  that  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.] 

Sthenelus  (20cvcAoc).  1.  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Al- 
cinoe,  Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  The  latter,  as 
the  great  enemy  of  Hercules  (vid.  Hercules), 
is  called  by  Ovid  Stheneleius  hottis. — 2.  Son  of 
Andrbgeos  and  grandson  of  Minos.  He  accom- 
panied HerculeB  from  Paros  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons,  and,  together  with  -  his 
brother  Alceus,  he  was  appointed  by  Hercules 
ruler  of  Thasos. — 3.  Son  of  Actor,  likewise  a 
companion  of  Hercules  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Amazons ;  but  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterward  appeared  to 
the  Argonauts. — 4.  Son  of  Capaneusand  Evadne, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxagoride  in 
Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ;  but, 
according  to  others,  his  son's  name  was  Come- 
ies.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Ar- 
rives under  Diomedes  in  the  Trojan  war,  being 
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the  faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomeae* 
He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the 
wooden  horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the 
booty,  he  was  said  to  have  received  an  image 
of  a  three-eyed  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  was  in 
after  times  shown  at  Argos.  His  own  statue 
and  tomb  also  were  believed  to  exist  at  Argos. 
—  5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was  metamorph- 
osed into  a  swan.  Hence  we  find  tbe  swan 
called  by  Ovid  Slheneleit  volucrit  and  Stktnctnt 
proles.  —  6.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  Wups. 

Stheno.     Vid.  Goeoones. 

[Stichios  (Xnxlof),  a  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nian forces  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  slain  by  Heo- 
tor.] 

Stilicho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  nnder  the 
Emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the 
death  of  Theodosiu;.  A.D.  395,  Stilicho  became 
the  real  ruler  of  the  West  under  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius ;  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the 
death  of  bis  rival  Rufinus  (vid.  Ruvikci  j,  and  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honoriu. 
His  military  abilities  saved  the  Western  em- 
pire ;  and  after  gaining  several  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  he  defeated  Alaric  at  tbe  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pollentia,  403,  and  compelled  bin 
to  retire  from  Italy.  In  405  he  gained  another 
great  victory  over  Radagaisns,  who  bad  invad- 
ed Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  bar- 
barians. These  victories  raised  the  ambitioi 
of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  he  aspired 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Roman  empire; 
but  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  .iElTus  Paiticoiriffos,  a  celebrated 
Roman  grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Varro  and  Cicoro.  He  received  the  surname 
of  Preconinus  because  his  father  had  beea  a 
preco,  and  that  of  Stilo  on  account  of  his  com- 
positions. He  belonged  to  the  aristocratica] 
party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Metellus  NumnUcua 
into  exile  in  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the  Twelve 
Tables,  a  work  Dt  Preioquiis,  Ac.  He  and  his 
son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herenniuro,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  /Elins, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Stilpo  (SWAiruv),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy 
in  his  native  town.  According  to  one  account, 
he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodo- 
rus Cronus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemseus  Soter; 
while,  according  to  another,  he  did  not  comply 
with  the  invitation  of  the  king,  to  visit  Alexaa- 
drea.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  ;  and  so 
high  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  th3t 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  spared  his 
bouse  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  inventive 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  tbe  Mega- 
rian  philosophy.  He  seems  to  have  made  the 
idea  of  virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  consid- 
eration. He  maintained  that  tbe  wise  man 
ought  not  only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but  not 
even  to  be  affected  by  any. 
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STIMO. 

[Stimo,  a  village  of  Thessaly,  near  Oomphi, 
mentioned  by  Livy] 

StimSla,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to 
■one  critics,  among  the  Romans. 

StirIa  (£re«p«a :  £rnp«evr :  rains  on  the  bay 
Porto  Rafli),  a  demus  in  Attica,  southeast  of 
Braaron,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to 
which  there  was  a  road  from  Athens  called 
iretptaK>i  M6c.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  The- 
ramenes  and  Thrasybnlus. 

Stob^eos,  Joannes  ('Jouvvjie  6  2ro6aioc),  de- 
rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a  na- 
tive of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy, 
but  he  must  have  been  later  than  Hierocles  of 
Alexandres,  whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did 
not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no 
writer  of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Sto- 
beua  for  a  very  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
from  earlier  Greek  writers.  Stobsus  was  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this 
way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of  subjects,  for 
the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This  collection 
of  extracts  has  come  down  to  ns,  divided  into 
two  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  'E*AoyoJ  fvoucal  SiaXeKTixal  km  ifliKal  (Ec- 
logo.  Pkytiea,  etc.),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
'AvdoXoytov  (Florilegium  or  Sermonet).  The  Ec- 
logtt  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  con- 
veying the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers on  points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics. 
The  Florilegium,  or  Sermonet,  is  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  a  moral,  political,  and  economical  kind, 
and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chap- 
ter of  the  Eclogn  and  Sermones  is  headed  by 
a  title  describing  its  matter.  The  extracts  quot- 
ed in  illustration  begin  usually  with  passages 
from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  physicians.  To  Sto- 
bsus we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of 
poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Ser- 
mones, one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Sophocles, 
and  above  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  ex- 
tracting from  prose  writers,  Stobsus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epit- 
ome of  the  passage.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Ecloge  are  by  Heeren,  Gotting.,  1792-1801,  4 
vols.  8vo,  [and  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1860,  S 
vols.  8vo],  and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford, 
Oxon.,  1822,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Stobi  (1t66oi  :  Srotaloe),  a.  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  dis- 
trict Psonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  River 
Erigon,  north  of  Thessalonica  and  northeast  of 
Heraclea.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
municipium,  and  under  the  later  emperors  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  Macedonia  II.  or 
Salutaria.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Goths ;  but  it  is  still  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  a  fortress 
under  the  name  of  Stypeura  (Srftrtiov).  Its  site 
is  unknown ;  for  the  modern  Ittib,  which  is 
asually  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Stobi, 
lies  too  far  to  the  northeast. 

StcschXdm  Insula  (now  hie  d'Hiiru),  a 
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group  of  five  small  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and 
east  of  Massilia,  on  which  the  Massiliotes  kept 
an  armed  force  to  protect  their  trade  against 
pirates.  The  three  larger  islands  were  called 
Prote,  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hypsa,  the 
modern  Porouerolle,  Port  Crox,  and  hit  it  Le- 
vant or  du  Ttian ;  the  two  smaller  ones  are  prob- 
ably the  modern  Rattmeau  and  Promigne. 

Stceni,  a  Ligurian  people  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B.C.  118, 
before  he  founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius. 

Strabo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  squinted,  and  is  accord- 
ingly classed  with  Pattts,  though  the  latter  word 
did  not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of 
vision  as  Strabo. 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Atria- 
sia  in  Pantos.  The  dale  of  his  birth  is  un 
known,  but  may  perhaps  be  placed  about  B.C. 
64.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  during  the  early  part,  at  least, 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  A.D.  24.  He  received  a  care- 
ful education.  He  studied  grammar  under  Aris- 
todemus  at  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  philosophy  undei 
Xenarchus  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia  and  Boethus 
of  Sidon.  He  lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and 
also  travelled  much  in  various  countries.  We 
learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his 
friend  ^Elius  Gallus  in  Egypt  in  B.C.  24.  He 
wrote  an  historical  work  ('laro/wci  Twouvnitara) 
in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Aotium.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (VtoypaQiKd), 
in  seventeen  books,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Stra- 
bo's  work,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons.  It 
was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  particularly  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  departments  of  adminis- 
tration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest 
or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each  country  ;  it 
comprehends  the  important  political  events  of 
which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  no- 
tice of  the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who 
have  illustrated  them  ;  in  short,  whatever  was 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  dry  list 
of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something 
added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ; 
a  kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's  lan- 
guage is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages where  the  text  baajbeen  corrupted ;  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
affectation.  The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are 
an  introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain 
his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  math- 
ematical geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
§ins  his  description-:  be  devotes  eight  books  tc 
lurope  ;  six  to  Asia ;  and  the  seventeenth  and 
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STRABO. 

last  to  Egyit  and  Libya.  The  best  editions  of 
Strata  are  by  Casaubon,  Geneva,  1687,  and 
Paris,  1680,  fol.— reprinted  by  Almeloveen,  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  and  by  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807, 
8  vols,  fol.— by  Siebenkees,  and  Tzachucke, 
Lips.,  1811,  7  vols.  8to  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1816, 
seq.,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  by  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844, 
seq.,  of  which  only  two  volumes  have  yet  ap- 
peared. This  last  is  by  far  the  beat  critical  edi- 
tion. 

Stbabo,  FakmIos.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  161 
with  M.  Valerias  Messala.  In  their  consulship 
the  rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Rome. — 2. 
C,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul  123.  He  owed 
bis  election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent his  enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  of- 
fice. But  in  his  consulship  Fannius  supported 
the  aristocracy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing the  measures  of  Gracchus.  He  spoke 
against  the  proposal  of  Gracchus,  who  wished 
to  give  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  in 
a  speech  which  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.— S.  C,  son-in-law  of  La> 
lius,  and  frequently  confounded  with  No.  2.  He 
served  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  in  146, 
and  in  Spain,  under  Fabius  Maximus,  in  142. 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers both  in  his  work  Dt  Republic*  and  in  his 
treatise  Dt  AmicitU.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in 
literature  to  his  History,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  of  which  Brutus  made  an  abridg- 
ment. 

Stbabo,  Siius.     Fid.  Sejands. 

Stbatooles  (£rparo«Afc),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgas.  He  was 
a  virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  be 
charged  with  baring  accepted  bribes  from  Har- 
paiua.  Stratbclea  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  extravagant  flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Steatoh  (Srodruv).  1 .  Son  of  Arcesilaus  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phua.  He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of 
the  school  in  B.C.  388,  and,  after  presiding  over 
it  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science,  whence  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Phytic**.  Cicero,  while  speaking  high- 
ly of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the 
most  necessary  part  of  philosophy,  that  which 
has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  Stra- 
ton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system, 
the  specific  character  of  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  to  have  held  that  every  particle  of 
matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  but 
without  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that  life, 
sensation,  and  intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents, 
and  affections  of  matter.  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  bis  system  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.— 2.  Of 
Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler 
of  a  Greek  Anthology,  devoted  to  licentious 
subjects.  Vid.  Planodes.— 9.  A  physician  of 
Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  one  of  whose  medical 
formal*)  is  quoted  by  Galen.— 4.  Also  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  pupil  of  Eraeietratus  in  the  third 
IBS 
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century  B.C.,  who  appears  to  have  lived  oa 
very  intimate  terms  with  his  tutor. 

Stkatokioe  (Srparoviicij).  1.  Wife  of  Antiga- 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  tat 
mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — i.  Daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phils,  the  dsuga- 
ter  of  Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  yean 
of  age,  she  was  married  to  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  that 
ages,  she  lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king&r 
some  years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  ha 
step-son  Antiochus  was  deeply  enamored  of 
her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
his  son,  which  was  endangered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  three  chil- 
dren to  Antiochus :  1.  Antiochus  II.,surnamed 
Tbeos ;  8.  Apama,  married  to  Magas,  king  of 
Cyrene ;  and,  8.  Stratonice. —3.  Daughter  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted 
Demetrius  in  disgust  on  account  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  (Myo- 
pias, and  retired  to  Syria.  Here  she  was  pot 
to  death  by  her  nephew  Seleocos  II.,  against 
whom  she  had  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt-i 
Daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  kingof  Syria,  mar- 
ried to  Ariarathes  III.,  king  of  Cappadocia.-4 
One  of  the  favorite  wives  of  Mrihradatee  lb 
Great. 

STEATSlricEA(Srparo>»ur«a,  STparonunj:  Irpt- 
Tovuctit,  Stratoniceus,  Stratonicensis:  sow  ra- 
ins at  Eiki-Huar),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities 
of  Caria,  built  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  forti- 
fied it  strongly,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Stratonice.  It  stood  east  of  Mylasa,  aad 
south  of  Alabanda,  near  the  River  Marsyas,  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Meander.  Under  die 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city,  and  it  was  improved 
by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Chrysaoreus,  the  centre  of  the 
national  worship  of  the  Carians.  There  is  acme 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicea  stood  on  toe 
site  of  a  former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  ear- 
lier, Chryaaoris. 

[Stbatowiovs  (XrparoV«or),of  Athens,  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  famed  for  his  wit,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  his  musical  instruction*. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Nicocles  in  Cyprna, 
and  there  to°have  met  his  death  by  hit  too  great 
independence.] 

Steatosis  Tresis.     Vid.  Cmuasi,  No.  3. 

Stbattis  (Srparrif  or  Srpdrif),  an  Atheaaa 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  B.0. 
412  to  880.  [His  fragments  are  collected  in 
Meineke's  Comic.  Orac.  Fragm.,  vol  i.,  p.  4*V 
441,  edit,  minor.] 

Stbatus  (Sroaroj).  1.  (Srparwc :  WJBIBW 
Lepenu  or  Lepanon),  the  chief  town  in  AearBB- 
nia,  ten  stadia  west  of  the  Achelous.  1*5"; 
tory  was  called  Stbatice.  It  was  a  •h«JPT" 
fortified  town,  and  commanded  the  ford  of  tat 
Achelous  on  the  high  road  from  ^toliato  Ace* 
nania.  Hence  it  was  a  place  of  military  1* 
portance,  and  was  at  an  early  period  takes  pa*- 
session  of  by  the  ^Etolians.— *.  A  towa  m  A* 
aia,  afterward  called  Dthb.— 3.  A  townatae 
west  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of  TWassa, 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Homerio  Strati*. 
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&TBOHGY  LI.      Vid.  Naxos. 
StrongylIon  (Zrpoyyvhiov),  a  distinguished 
Greek  statuary,  flourished  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Steophadis  Insula  (£rpofao>f),  formerly 
called  PvotM  (Ufairat :  Dow  Strofadia  and 
Strivaii),  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Messenia  and  south  of  Zacynlhus. 
The  Harpies  were  pursued  to  these  islands  by 
the  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  it  was  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  latter  returning  from  these 
islands  alter  the  pursuit  that  they  are  supposed 
to  have  obtained  tbe  name  of  Strophades. 

STRdPuiua  ( 2rp64io{)  1.  King  of  Phocis,  son 
of  Crissus  and  Antiphalia,  and  husband  of  Cydra- 
gora,  Anaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he  be- 
came tbe  father  of  Astydamia  and  Pyladea.  Vid. 
Orestes. — [2.  Father  of  Scamandrius,  mention- 
ed in  the  Iliad  (v.,  49).] 

Struchatks  (Srpmi^arff),  a  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (L,  101). 

[Stryme  (Xrpv/iti:.  Zrpvfitivot,  ZTpvpioiof,  and 
Srpvptaiof),  on  the  Liesus,  a  city  of  the  Thasii 
in  Thrace :  also  claimed  as  their  own  by  tbe 
Maronits,  who  contended  with  the  Thasians 
for  its  possession.] 

Strymon  (now  Struma,  by  the  Turks  Karatu), 
an  important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  tbe 
boundary  between  that  country  and  Thrace 
down  to  tbe  time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mount 
Scomius,  flowed  first  south  and  then  southeast, 
passed  through  the  Lake  Prasias,  and,  imme- 
diately south  of  Amphipolia,  fell  into  a  bay  of 
the  ^£gean  Sea,  called  after  it  StrykonIcus  Si- 
■us.  The  numerous  cranes  on  its  banks  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Str  ymomi  (Zrpvfwvioi),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  from  tbe  banks  of  the 
River  Strymon.  Bitbynia  was  sometimes  call- 
ed Strymonis. 

Stobbba,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district 
Peeonia,  probably  on  the  River  Erigon. 
StykphalIdes.     Vid.  Styhphalus. 
Stymphalis  (Sni^^Uf).    1.  A  lake  in  Arca- 
dia.    Vid.  Stympralus a.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

Stympkalos  (Srii/^aJbf,  2rvft+>iXoc :  2rvu- 
fdXwc),  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  the 
territory  of  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Achaia,  on  the  east  by  Sicyonia  and  Pbliasia,  on 
the  south  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneus. 
The  district  was  one  of  military  importance, 
since  it  commanded  one  of  the  chief  roads 
from  Arcadia  to  Argolis.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  Stymphalus,  a  son  of 
Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas.  Tbe  town  it- 
self was  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake 
SrYMPBiuslSrvp^oAlf:  now  Zarakn.),  on  which 
dwelt,  according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated 
birds  called  StykphalIdes  (Zny^a/UiJfc),  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules.  (For  details,  vid.  p.  367, 
b.)  From  this  lake  issued  tbe  River  Stympha- 
lus, which,  altera  short  course,  disappeared  un- 
der ground,  and  was  supposed  to  appear  again 
as  the  River  Erasmus  in  Argolis. 

Styba  (to  Irvpa:  Irvptir-  now  Stura),  a 
town  in  Eubcea,  on  tbe  southwestern  coast,  not 
for  from  Carystua,  and  nearly  opposite  Mara- 
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toon  in  Attica.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  originaH) 
Dryopes,  though  they  subsequently  denied  tbeir 
descent  from  this  people.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fought  at  Artemis- 
ium,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae.  They  afterward  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians,  and  paid  a  year- 
ly tribute  of  twelve  hundred  drachma).  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Pbasdrus,  and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretria, 

Styx  (Srtff ),  connected  with  the  verb  arvyiu, 
to  hate  or  abhor,  is  tbe  name  of  the  principal 
river  in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows 
seven  times.  Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Oceanue  and  Tethya.  As  a  nymph  she  dwelt 
at  the  entrance  of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which 
was  supported  by  silver  columns.  As  a  river, 
Styx  is  described  as  a  branch  of  Oeeanua,  flow- 
ing from  its  tenth  source ;  and  the  River  Co- 
cytus,  again,  is  a  branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas 
Styx  became  the  mother  of  Zelus  (zeal),  Nice 
(victory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 
She  was  tbe  first  of  all  tbe  immortals  who  took 
her  children  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  assist  him 
against  tbe  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her 
children  were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Ju- 
piter (Zeus),  and  Styx  herself  became  tbe  di- 
vinity by  whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were 
sworn.  When  one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an 
oath  by  Styx,  Iris  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water 
from  the  Styx,  and  tbe  god,  while  taking  the 
oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Styx  (2rvf :  now  Mavra-neria),  a  river  in  tbe 
north  of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending 
from  'a  high  rock,  and  falling  into  the  Grathis. 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  water  of  this 
river  was  poisonous ;  and,  according  to  one  tale, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned  by  it.  It 
was  said,  also,  to  break  all  vessels  made  of  glass, 
stone,  metal,  and  any  other  material  except  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

Suada,  the  Roman  personification  of  persua- 
sion, the  Greek  PUho  {TletBu),  also  called  by  the 
diminutive  Suadela, 

SvioiLA  (Sm&ytXa),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
near  Myndus,  was  tbe  burial-plaoe  of  the  old 
kings  of  tbe  country. 

So  aba  (Suasanus :  now  S.  Lorenzo),  a  mu- 
nicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Sena. 

Soastus.     Vid.  Croaspes,  No.  8. 

Sdbebtdm  or  Sudertpx  (Sudertanus:  now 
SovreUo),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

Snni.AQugui<  (Sublacensis :  now  Subiaco),  a 
small  town  of  the  JBqui  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio, 
near  its  source.  Near  it  stood  tbe  celebrated 
villa  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; 
and  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  tbe  Via 
Sublacensis,  which  was  a  branch  of  tbe  Via  Ti- 
burtina. 

SublicIus  Pons.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

Sdbub.  1.  A  town  of  tbe  Laeetani  in  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  east  of  Tarraco,  described  by 
some  as  a  town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  others, 
again,  as  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes. — 8.  (Now 
Sutu  or  Culm),  a  river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
flowing  past  the  colony  Banasa  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Sobbea  or  Soborra.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  b. 

8obsvpaba  (bow  Zarti},  a  town  in  Tbraoe,  on 
tbe  road  from  Pnilippopolis  to  Hadrianopolia. 

Soccabab  (.lavxatvppt,  Ptol. :  no*  Matuna  1), 
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an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensi  i,  south- 
east of  the  month  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a 
colonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  under  the  name  ofoppidum  Sugar-ba- 
ritanum. 

Spcci  or  Soccosuk  AvavrtuB.     Vid.  Hods. 

Sdcro.  1.  (Now  Xucar),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  a  southern  branch  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi, 
and  falling  south  of  Valentia  into  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis 
(now  Gulf  of  Valencia).— ft.  (Now  Cullera),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  preceding  river,  and  between  the  Iberus 
and  Carthago  Nova. 

SoDBETDM.       Vid.  SoBERTHH. 

Sodsti  Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
southeast  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes 
its  rise. 

Soel  (now  Fuengirola),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

Soessa  AosimcA  (Suessanus  :  now  Seita),  a 
town  of  the  Anrunci  in  Latium,  east  of  the  Via 
Appia,  between  Minturnae  and  Teanum,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  district  called  Vttcinut  ager, 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  town 
itself  was  at  one  time  called  Veteia.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  Samnite  wars,  but 
must  have  been  afterward  colonized  afresh, 
since  we  find  it  called  in  inscriptions  Col.  Julia 
Felix.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lucil- 
ins. 

Soessa  PomStIa  (Suessanus),  also  called  Po- 
mktIa  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  south  of  Forum  Appii, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  taken  a  second  time  and  sacked 
by  the  consul  Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the 
twenty-three  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
ward covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  which 
are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
this  town. 

SoEMETim,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis, mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

Suessiokes  or  SoessSnis,  a  powerful  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and 
who  could  bring  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field 
i  n  Csesar's  time.  Their  King  Divitiacus,  shortly 
before  Cesar's  arrival  in  the  country,  was  reck- 
oned the  most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and 
had  extended  his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain. 
The  Suessiones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile country  east  of  the  Bellovaci,  south  of  the 
Veromandui,  and  west  of  the  Remi.*  They  pos- 
sessed twelve  towns,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Noviodunnm,  subsequently  Augusta  Suessonnm 
or  Suessones  (now  Soittom). 

Suessdla  (Suessulanus :  now  Torre  di  Set- 
tola),  a  town  in  Samnium,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Tifata. 

SdetonIds  Pauunds.     Vid.  Paulinos. 

ShetonIus  Teanqoillds,  C.)  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  His  father  was  Suetonius 
Lenis,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho 
was  defeated.  Suetonias  practiced  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger  Pliny,  many 
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of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  At  the 
request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted  to  Suetonius 
the  jut  trium  liberorum ;  for,  though  he  was  mar- 
ried, he  had  not  three  children,  which  number 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  various  legal 
disabilities.  Suetonius  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed private  secretary  (Magister  Epistolarum)  to 
Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  by  the 
emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of  asso- 
ciating with  Sabina,  the  emperor's  wife,  without 
his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are,  Vila  Duo 
decim  Ccuarum,  or  the  twelve  emperors,  of 
whom  the  first  is  C.  Julius  Cesar,  and  the  last 
is  Domitian  ;  Liber  de  illuttribu*  Grammaticu; 
Liber  de  Claris  Rheloribut ;  Vita  Terentn,  Hera. 
tii,  Pertii,  Lucani,  Juvcnalit,  Plinii  Majorit.  Hn 
chief  work  is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Sueto- 
nius does  not  follow  the  chronological  order  in 
his  Lives,  but  he  groups  together  many  things 
of  the  same  kind.  His  language  is  very  brief 
and  precise,  sometimes  obscure,  without  as; 
affectation  of  ornament.  He.  certainly  tells  i 
prodigious  number  of  scandalous  anecdotes 
about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty  to  teB 
about  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  sap- 
press  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  At 
a  great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  wort 
on  the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historiaa 
of  this  period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty 
have  both  been  attacked  by  some  modern  critics; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  on  both  grounds,  a 
careful  study  of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The 
friendship  of  the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in 
favor  of  bis  integrity.  The  treatise  De  ilhutri- 
but  Grammaticu  and  that  De  claris  Bketorilmi 
are  probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  Tsey 
contain  a  few  biographical  and  other  notices, 
that  are  occasionally  useful.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  few  scanty  lives  of  the  Lata 
poets,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a  larger 
work  De  Poetis.  If  this  conjecture  be  true, 
the  short  notice  of  the  elder  Pliny  msy  not  be 
by  Suetonius.  A  work  entitled  De  Vwis  IWu- 
tribut,  which  has  been  attributed  both  to  Sue- 
tonius and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  best 
editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Bunnann,  Am- 
sterdam, 1736,  S  vols.  4to,  and  by  Banmgartea- 
Crusius,  Lips.,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Suivi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
races  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of 
German  tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on 
account  of  their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  the  more  settled 
tribes,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  In- 
gaevones.  The  Suevi  are  described  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  as  occupying  the  greater  half 
of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts  vary  respect- 
ing the  part  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit- 
ed. Caesar  represents  them  as  dwelling  east 
of  the  Ubii  and  Sygnmbri,  and  west  of  the  Cbe- 
ruaci,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  one 
hundred  cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend 
in  an  easterly  direction  beyond  the  Albis.  and 
in  a  southerly  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Tacitus  gives  the  name  of  Suevia  to  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  east  of  Germany  from  the  Danube 
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to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time  the  collective 
name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Sue  vie  race  were  each 
called  by  their  distinctive  names.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  third  century,  however,  we  again 
*md  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  namo  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Suabia ;  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who 
assumed  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in 
consequence  of  their  not  possessing  any  distin- 
guishing appellation. 

Sofenas,  M.  Nonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.C.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia. 

Sores  (now  Sbiba),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena). 

SurETcLA  (now  Sfaitla),  a  city  of  Byzacena, 
south  of  Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminu- 
tive. It  became,  however,  a  much  more  im- 
portant place,  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Its  ruins 
are  magnificent. 

Soidas  (lovtdat),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived from  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may 
bave  received  numerous  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions. Eustathius,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and  there  are 
passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to  Michael 
Psellus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
some  few  peculiarities  of  arrangement ;  bnt  it 
contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  diction- 
aries of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons 
and  places,  with  extracts  from  ancient  Greek 
writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicog- 
raphers, and  some  extracts  from  later  Greek 
writers.  The  names  of  persons  comprehend 
both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and 
in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if  the  work 
is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian.  No  well- 
conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work ; 
it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles, 
and  exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the 
execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete, 
others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from 
one  source,  which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may 
be  the  Onomatologos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychius  of 
Miletus.  The  Lexicon,  though  without  merit 
as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable  both  for  the  liter- 
ary history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of 
words,  and  for  the  citations  from  many  ancient 
writers.  The  best  editions  of  the  Lexicon  are 
V  Kiister,  Cambridge,  1706,  3  vols.  fol.  ;  by 
Gaisford,  Oxford,  1834, 3  vols.  fol. ;  and  by  Bern- 
oardy,  4to,  Halle,  1834-50  (not  yet  complete). 

Shores,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

Suismoktibm,  a  mountain  in  Liguria. 

Solci  (Sulettanus  :  now  Sulci),  an  ancient 
town  in  Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  maritime  and  com- 
mercial importance.  It  was  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory on  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  island. 
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Sblqas  (now  Sorgne),  a  river  in  Gaol,  de> 
scending  from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the 
Rhone  near  Vindalum. 

Solla,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family.  This  family  was  originally  called  Ru 
finus  (vid.  Rohnus),  and  the  first  member  of  it 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Come 
lius  Sulla,  mentioned  below  (No.  1 ).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Most  modern  writers 
suppose  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same  significa- 
tion as  Rufus  or  Kufinus,  and  refers  simply  to 
the  red  color  of  the  hair  or  the  complexion ;  but 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  greater  probability 
that  it  ia  a  diminutive  of  Sura,  which  was  a  cog- 
nomen in  several  Roman  gentes.  It  would  be 
formed  from  Sura  on  the  same  analogy  as  puclla 
from  jmera,  and  lenellus  from  tener.  There  is 
no  authority  for  writing  the  word  Sylla,  as  is 
done  by  many  modern  writers.  On  coins  and 
inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or  Sulla,  never 
Sylla.  1.  P.,  great-grandfather  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufious, 
who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
Vid.  Runnus,  Cornelius.  His  father  is  not 
mentioned.  He  was  flamen  dialis,  and  likewise 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  in  B.C.  812, 
when  he  presided  over  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Apollinares. — 2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and 
grandfather  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  prator  in 
186. — 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  and  father  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  lived  in  obscurity,  and  left  his  son 
only  a  slender  fortune. — 4.  L.  surnamed  Felix, 
the  dictator,  was  born  in  138.  Although  his 
father  left  him  only  a  small  property,  his  means 
were  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture with  diligence  and  success,  and  appears 
early  to  bave  imbibed  that  love  for  literature 
and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished  through- 
out life.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  pleas- 
ure with  equal  ardor,  and  his  youth,  as  well  as 
his  manhood,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual  . 
vices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  ' 
all  his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  mind ;  for 
no  Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  the  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a 
clearer  judgment,  a  keener  discrimination  of 
character,  or  a  firmer  will.  The  slender  prop- 
erty of  Sulla  was  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
his  step-mother  and  of  a  courtesan  named  Ni- 
copolis,  both 'of  whom  left  him  all  their  fortune. 
His  means,  though  still  scanty  for  a  Roman  no- 
ble, now  enabled  him  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
the  state.  He  was  qucstor  in  107,  when  he 
served  under  Marios  in  Africa.  Hitherto  be 
bad  only  been  known  for  his  profligacy ;  but  he 
displayed  both  zeal  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  approbation 
of  his  commander,  and  the  affections  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugurtha  was  de- 
livered by  Bocchua ;  and  the  questor  thus 
shared  with  the  consul  the  glory-  of  bringing 
this  war  to  a  conclusion.  Sulla  himself  was  so 
proud  of  his  share  in  the  success,  that  he  had  a 
seal  ring  engraved,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  un- 
der Marius  with  great  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones ;  but 
Marius  becoming  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of 
his  officer,  Sulla  left  Marius  in  102,  and  took  a 
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command  nnder  the  colleague  of  Marios,  Q. 
Catolus,  who  intrusted  the  chief  management 
of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sulla  now  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  quietly 
for  some  years.  He  was  praetor  in  93,  and  in 
the  fallowing  year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor 
into  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate 
to  restore  Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Mithradates.  Sulla  met  with  complete  success. 
He  defeated  Gordios,  the  general  of  Mithrada- 
tes, in  Cappadocia,  and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne.  The  enmity  between  Marius  and 
Sulla  now  assumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sul- 
la's ability  and  increasing  reputation  had  already 
led  the  aristocratical  party  to  look  up  to  him  as 
one  of  their  leaders ;  and  thus  political  animos- 
ity was  added  to  private  hatred.  In  addition 
to  this,  Marius  and  Sulla  were  both  anxious  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  impending  war 
against  Mithradates  ;  and  the  success  which 
attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the  East 
had  increased  bis  popularity,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  this  import- 
ant command.  About  this  time  Bocchus  erect- 
ed in  the  Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the 
surrender  of  Jugnrtha  to  Sulla,  at  which  Marius 
was  so  enraged  that  he  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  removing  them  by  force.  The  ex- 
asperation of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that 
they  nearly  had  recourse  to  arms  against  each 
otter ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war 
hushed  all  private  quarrels  for  the  time.  Mari- 
us and  Sulla  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  common  foe.  But  Marius  was  now 
advanced  in  years ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  finding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  superior  energy 
of  his  rival.  Sulla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovianom,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Samnites.  He  was  elected 
consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  senate  the 
command  of  the  Mithradatic  war.  The  events 
which  followed — his  expulsion  from  Rome  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents — are  related  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
rios. Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  set  out  for  Greeoe  at  the  beginning  of 
87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithra- 
dates. He  landed  at  DyrrhachiUm,  and  forth- 
with marched  against  Athens,  which  had  be- 
come the  head-quarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause 
in  Greece.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege, 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  -1st  of  March 
In  86,  and  was  given  up  to  rapine  and  plnnder. 
Sulla  then  marched  against  Archelaua,  the  gen- 
eral of  Mithradates,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cheronea  in  Bceotia ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  again  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  same  general  near  Orchome- 
nas.  Bat  while  Sulla  was  carrying  on  the  war 
with  such  success  in  Greece,  his  enemies  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy.  The  consul 
Cinna,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his 
colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's  departure 
from  Italy,  bad  entered  it  again  with  Marias  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and  Marios 
were  appointed  consols  86,  and  all  the  regula- 
tions of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla,  how- 
ever, would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought 
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the  war  against  Mithradates  to  a  conclusion, 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithradates  oat 
of  Greece,  Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  sad 
early  in  84  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
Pontus.    He  now  tamed  his  arms  against  Fim- 
bria, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  MarUa 
party  as  his  successor  in  the  command.    Bat 
the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted  their  general, 
who  pot  an  end  to  bis  own  life.    Sulla  now  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Italy.    After  leaving  his  le- 
gate, L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set  sal 
with  his  own  army  to  Athens.    While  prepar- 
ing for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.    He  carried  wits 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library 
of  ApeUicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos.   ViL 
ArtLLicoN.    He  landed  at  Brandisium  in  the 
spring  of  83.    The  Marian  party  far  outnum- 
bered him  in  troops,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
victory.     By  bribery  and  promises,  however, 
Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the  Mariaa 
soldiers,  and  be  persuaded  many  of  the  Itanaa 
towns  to  espouse  his  cause.    In  the  field  his 
efforts  were  crowned  by  equal  success ;  and  he 
was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  Romas 
nobles,  wbo  espoused  his  cause   in  different 
parts  of  Italy.    Of  these  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  the  young  Ca.  Pompey,  whs 
was  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Vid.  PoMPEitJs,  No.  10.    In  the  following  year 
(83)  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
decisive  battle  gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Sam- 
nites and  Lucanians  under  Pontius  Teleama 
before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.    This  victory 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Pneneste  aad 
the  death  of  the  younger  Marina,  wbo  had  takes 
refuge  in  this  town.    Sulla  was  now  master  of 
Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  the 
most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  aad 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party.    One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  hia  enemies  who 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a  Proaeriptio.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Romas 
history.    All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws 
who  might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity, 
even  by  slaves ;  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  aao- 
tion;  their  children  and  grandchildren  lost  tkeii 
votes  in  the  comitia,  awl  were  excluded  from 
all  public  offices.    Further,  all  who  killed  a  pro- 
scribed person  received  two  talents  aa  a  re- 
ward, and  whoever  sheltered  such  a  person  was 
punished  with  death.    Terror  now  reigned,  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  throughout  Italy.    Fresh  lists 
of  the  proscribed  constantly  appeared.    No  ose 
was  safe ;  for  Sulla  gratified  his  friends  by  plac- 
ing in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal  enemies,  or 
persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by  his  ad- 
herents.   The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  aad  had  to  be  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction,  hot  the  friends  and  dependents  of 
Sulla  purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one 
dared  to  bid  against  them.    The  number  of  per- 
sons who  perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stated 
differently,  but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to 
many  thousands.    At  the  commencement  of 
these  horrors  Sulla  had  been  appointed  dictator 
for  as  long  a  time  as  he  judged  to  be  necessary- 
This  was  toward  the  close  of  81.    Sulla's « 
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tbjeet  in  being  invested  with  the  dictatorship 
via  to  carry  into  execution,  in  a  legal  manner, 
tbe  great  reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the 
constitution  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  had  no  intention  of  abolishing  the  republio, 
and,  consequently,  be  caused  consuls  to  be  elect- 
ed for  tbe  following  year,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  Tbe  general  object  of  Sulla's 
reforms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back 
to  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power 
which  they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  tbe 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abol- 
ished altogether  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  comitia  tributa.  At  the  beginning 
of  81,  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph. on  ac-  [ 
count  of  his  victory  over  Hithradates.  In  a  j 
speech  which  be  delivered  to  the  people  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  be  claimed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Felix,  as  he  attributed  his  sue- 1 
cess  in  life  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  In  order 
to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought 
against  Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the 
commercium :  their  land  was  confiscated  and 
given  to  tbe  soldiers  who  bad  fought  under  him. 
Twenty-three  legions,  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  forty-seven  legions,  received  grants 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria,  the 
population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies'  bad  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla, 
•iocs  any  attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would 
have  endangered  their  newly-acquired  posses- 
suns.  Sulla  likewise  created  at  Rome  a  kind 
of  body-guard  for  his  protection  by  giving  the 
citizenship  to  a  great  number  of  slaves  who  had 
belonged  to  persons  proscribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been  as 
many  as  ten  thousand,  and  were  called  Comelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all  classes. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
be  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  those  lit- 
erary and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had 
always  taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute 
mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  bis  death  was  the  rupture  of  a* 
blood-vessel,  but  some  time  before  be  had  been 
suffering  from  the  disgusting  disease,  which  is 
known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Morbus 
Pediculosus,  or  Phthiriasis.  He  died  in  78,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honored  with 
a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  tbe  inscription 
on  which  had  been  composed  by  himself.  It 
stated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a 
kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a  wrong, 
without  being  fully  repaid.  Sulla  was  married 
five  times :  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter,  married  to-  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 
ton  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88.; 
»•  ToiElia;  8.  To  Ccelia;  4.  To  Cscilia  Me- 
tella,  who  bore  bim  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
tod  likewise  twins,  t  son  and  a  daughter ;  6. 
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Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  after  his 
death.  Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  bis  own  life 
and  times,  called  Memoir*  ('Ttro/u^/iora).  It 
was  dedicated  to  L.  Lucullus,  and  extended  to 
twenty-two  books,  the  last  of  which  was  finish- 
ed by  Sulla  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  Fabulee  Atellanae,  and  the  Greek 
Anthology  contains  a  short  epigram  which  is 
ascribed  to  him. — 6.  Faustos,  son  of  the  dic- 
tator by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella,  and  a 
twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  born  not  long  be- 
fore 88,  tbe  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
the  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  received 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectively 
on  account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and 
his  sister  were  left*under  the  guardianship  of 
L.  Lucullus.  Faustus  accompanied  Pompey 
into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60 
he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which  his 
father  in  bis  last  will  had  enjoined  upon  him. 
In  64  he  was  quaestor.  In  52  he  received  from 
the  senate  the  commission  to  rebuild  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  which  had  been  burned  down  in  the 
tumults  following  the  murder  of  Clodios,  and 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  called  tbe  Curia 
Cornelia,  in  honor  ot  Faustus  and  his  father. 
He  married  Pompey's  daugb'er,  and  sided  with 
bis  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subse- 
quently joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46,  he  attempted 
to  escape  into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  P.  Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon 
bis  arrival  in  Caesar's  camp  he  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers  in  a  tumult.  Faustus  seems 
only  to  have  resembled  bis  father  iu  his  extrava- 
gance. We  know  from  Cicero  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the  breaking  out  of 
tbe  civil  war. — 6.  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictator, 
was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  Autronius 
Partus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatusthe  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  be- 
lieved that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's 
conspiracies,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused 
of  this  crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torqua- 
tus,  and  by  C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by 
Hortensius  and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the 
latter  on  bis  behalf  is  still  extant.  He  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but,  independent  of  the  testimony  of 
Sallust  (Cat.,  17),  his  guilt  may  almost  be  in- 
ferred from  the  embarrassment  of  his  advocate. 
In  the  civil  war  Sulla  espoused  Caesar's  cause. 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Caesar  himself  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He  died 
in  45. — 7.  Seev.,  brother  of  No.  6,  took  part  in 
both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His  guilt  was, 
so  evident  that  no.  one  was  willing  to  defend 
him ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put  to 
death  along  with  tbe  other  conspirators. 

Sclko  (Sulmonensis).  1.  (Now  Sulmona),  a 
town  of  tbe  Peligni,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  seven  miles  south  of  Corfinium,  on  the 
road  to  Capua,  and  situated  on  two  small  mount- 
ain streams,  the  water  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly cold :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  by 
the  poets  gcMut  Suhno.    It  is  celebrated  as  tbe 
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blrth-place  ol  Ovid.  It  was  dsstroyed  by  Sulla, 
but  was  a  (lei  ward  restored,  and  is  mentioned 
as  a  Roman  colony. — 2.  (Now  Sermontta),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Lalium,  on  the 
Ufens,  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

SulpicIa,  a  Roman  poetess,  who  flourished 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  celebrated 
for  sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her 
husband  Calenus.  Their  general  character  may 
to  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  Martial, 
Ausonius,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  by  all  of 
whom  they  are  noticed.  There  is  extant  a  sa- 
tirical poem,  in  seventy  hexameters,  on  the 
edict  of  Domitian,  by  which  philosophers  were 
banished  from  Rome  and  from  Italy,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modern  critics. 
It  is  generally  appended  to*  the  editions  of  Ju- 
venal and  Persius. 

SdlpIcIa  Guns,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  succession  of 
distinguished  men,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  fam- 
ilies of  the  Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period 
bore  the  names  of  Camrrinps,  Galba,  Gallos, 
Roros  (given  below),  Savebbio. 

SclpIoTos  Apollinaris,  a  contemporary  of 
A.  Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There 
are  two  poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage, 
whom  some  identify  with  the  above-named  Sul- 
picius Apollinaris.  One  of  these  poems  con- 
sists of  seventy-two  lines,  giving  the  argument 
nf  the  twelve  books  of  Virgil's  -Eneid,  six  lines 
being  devoted  to  each  book. 

SdlpIcIos  Rorus.  I.  P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  born  B.C. 
124.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  great 
influence  in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents 
while  he  was  still  young.  In  93  be  was  quaes- 
tor,  and  in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate  ;  but  he  de- 
serted the  aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Ma- 
rius.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  change  are 
not  expressly  stated-;  but  we  are  told  that  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt  j  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  bought  by  Marios.  Sul- 
picius brought  forward  a  law  In  favor  of  Marius 
and  his  party,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un- 
der Mak.-js.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome 
at  the  luad  of  his  army,  Marius  end  Sulpicius 
took  to  flight.  Marius  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpicius  was  discovered 
in  a  villa  and  put  to  death. — 3.  P.,  probably  son 
or  grandson  or  tha  last,  was  one  in  Oassar'a  le- 
gates in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
preetor  ia  48.  Cicero  addresses  him  in  46  as 
imporator.  It  appears  that  be  was  at  that  time 
in  Illyricum,  along  with  Vatinius. — 8.  Sue  v., 
with  the  surname  Lbhonu,  indicating  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he 
studied  this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  He 
afterward  studied  law ;  and  he  became  one  of 
the  best  jurists  as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators 
of  his  age.  He  was  quaestor  of  the  district  of 
Ostia  in  74 ;  ourule  aedile  89 ;  praetor  85  ;  and 
consul  SI  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  He  ap- 
oears  to  have  espoused  Caesar's  side  in  toe  civil 
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war,  and  was  appointed  by  Caesar  proconsul  at 
Achaia  (46  or  45).  He  died  in  43  in  the  camp 
of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the  seaate 
on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  besieging  Dec 
Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius  wrote  a  great  Dum- 
ber of  legal  works.  He  is  often  cited  by  tha 
jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted  in  tbe  Di- 
gest ;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Olilius  and 
Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fam.,  iv.)  two  let- 
ters from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  tht 
death  of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  Tbe 
same  book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicei* 
to  Sulpicius.  He  is  also  said  to  have  writtea 
some  erotic  poetry.  Sulpicius  left  a  son  Ser- 
vius,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's 
correspondence. 

[Sokktia  CZovfitino),  an  ancient  city  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  ip  the  district  Maraa- 
lia,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Soma- 
teus,  a  son  of  Lycaon  :  after  the  founding  of 
Megalopolis,  it  fell  into  decay.] 

Sommanus,  a  derivative  from  ranutas,  tbe 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divia- 
ity,  who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  thai 
Jupiter.  In  fact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  Ju- 
piter of  the  night ;  for,  as  Jupiter  was  tbe  god 
of  heaven  in  the  bright  day,  so  Summanas  wa 
the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and  hurled  his 
thunderbolts  during  the  night.  Summanas  had 
a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circus  Maximos,  sad 
there  was  a  representation  of  htm  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Capitoline  temple. 

SonIom  (Xovvtov :  Zovwevf :  now  Caft  Ce> 
lonni),  a  celebrated  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  with  a  tows  of 
the  same  name  upon  it.  Here  was  a  splendid 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  elevated  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  tbe  mot- 
em  name  to  tbe  promontory,  ft  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  with  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena),  are  still  extant. 

Sunonxnsu  Lac ds  (now  Lake  Sabatgak).  a 
lake  in  Bithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Ptjae 
and  the  River  Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

Soperbci,  TarqoikIos.     Vid.  Tarquimo*. 

[Sdpbrvv,  Mabb.     Vid.  Adria.} 

Sdra,  Lentulus.     Vid.  Lentblos,  No.  9. 

Sura,  L.  Licinlus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tra- 
jan, and  three  times  consul,  in  A.D  98, 102, and 
107.  On  the  death  cf  Sura,  Trajan  honored  him 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  per- 
petuate bis  memory.  Two  of  Pliny's  letters 
arc  addressed  to  him. 

Sdra  (£ot>pa:  now  Suric),  a  town  of  Syria, 
in  tho  district  Cbalybonitis,  on  tbe  Euphrates, 
a  little  west  of  Thapsacus. 

Si: k hi  or  Suarni  (Souoai'oi).  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  the  Portas  Caucasia  and 
the  River  Rha.  Their  country  contained  many 
gold  mines. 

Suremas,  the  general  of  the  Parthians  who 
defeated  Crassus  in  B.C.  54.     Vid.  Crassoa. 

Surics  (Sovptof),  a  tributary  of  the  Phases  ia 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  had  the  power  of 
forming  petrifactions.    At  its  confluence  with 
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the  Pbasis  stood  a  town  named  Sotftm  (Sotf- 
p«»>).  The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is  still 
called  Suram. 

SoasiNTim  Colls*.     Vid.  Surrentum. 

Sorbsntom  (Surrentinus  :  now  Sorrento),  an 
ancient  town  of  Campania,  opposite  Caprese, 
and  situated  on  the  promontory  (Prtmontorium 
Minerva,  now  Punta  dell*  Campanella)  sepa- 
rating the  Sinus  Psstanus  from  the  Sinus  Pu- 
teolanus.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  col- 
ony, and  on  the  hills  ISarrentrai  Collet)  in  its 
neighborhood  was  grown  one  of  the  best  wines 
in  Italy,  which  was  strongly  recommended  to 
convalescents  on  account  of  its  thinness  and 
wholesomeness. 

Susa,  gen.  -orom  (r«  Sotoo  :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, Shushan  :  Sovoior,  Susttnus :  ruins  at 
Shut),  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  province  Su- 
siana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Cho- 
aapes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  signifies  Lily, 
and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (or,  according  to 
others,  two  hundred)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  with- 
out fortifications ;  but  it  had  a  strongly-fortified 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  and  treasury  of 
the  Persian  kings.  The  Greek  name  of  this 
citadel,  Memnonice  or  Memnonium,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  Maaninon,  a  fort- 
rett ;  and  this  easy  confusion  of  terms  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  that  the  city  was  fonnded  by  Titho- 
nus,  the  father  of  Memnon.  A  historical  tra- 
dition ascribes  its  erection  to  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  but  it  existed  already  in  the  time  of 
Daniel.  (Dan.,  viii.,  8.)  (There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Shushan 
of  Daniel  with  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
to  the  true  position  of  the  River  Ulai  or  Eu- 
Isos,  which  can  not  be  discussed  within  the 
Htnits  of  this  article.)  The  climate  of  Susa  was 
very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice  of  it  for  the  win- 
ter palace.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  and  his 
generals  celebrated  their  nuptials  with  the  Per- 
sian princesses,  D.C.  335.  The  site  of  Susa  is 
now  marked  by  extensive  mounds,  on  which 
are  found  fragments  of  bricks  and  broken  pot- 
tery, with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SusisidN  (lovoapiuv),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  This  ac- 
count agrees  with  the  claim  which  the  Mega- 
rians  asserted  to  the  invention  of  comedy,  and 
which  was  generally  admitted.  Before  the  time 
of  Susarion,  there  was,  no  doubt,  practiced  at 
Icaria  and  the  other  Attic  villages,  that  extem- 
pore jesting  and  buffoonery  which  formed  a 
marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) ;  but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  reg- 
ulated this  species  of  amusement  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megario  comedy  appears  to  bare  flourished,  in 
its  full  development,  about  B.C.  600  and  on- 
ward ;  and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into 
Attica  between  680-664. 

[Soma  (Sovcla :  now  Suttn  or  Susem),  a  city 
of  Aria,  on  the  borders  of  Partbia,  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Suphtha  of  Ptolemy,  and  assigned 
by  him  to  Partbia.] ' 


SYBARIS. 

I      ScsUna,  -k,  or  Scsis  (#  Sovr  lawj,  t  Zovoiri 
'  nearly  corresponding  to  Kkuzittan),  one  of  the 
I  chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
|  lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  between 
Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.    In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  ex- 
tended from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Tigris  to  about  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Oroatia  (now  Tab).    It  was  divided  from  Per- 
sia on  the  southeast  and  east  by  a  mountainous 
tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  who  made 
even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them  for  a  safe 
passage.    The  chief  pass  through  these  mount- 
I  ains  was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Porte  (Xov. 
'■  aide?  itvlai,  at  nvXai  al  Iltpa/dcr,  Sovoiudef  iri- 
|  rptu) :  its  position  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Kelahi  Sefid,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Tab.    On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Great  Media  by  Mount  Charbanus,  an  eastern 
J  branch  of  Mount  Zagros,  which  contained  the 
!  sources  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Susiana,  the  Cho- 
aspes,  the  Copratrs,  and  the  Eul^bcs  (the  Pa- 
sitiohis  came  from  the  mountains  on  the  east). 
On  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Assyria  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  south  from  near  the  Me- 
dian pass  in  Mount  Zagros  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Babylonia  by  the  Tigris  itself.    The  coun- 
try was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  north,  and 
low  and  very  hot  in  the  south,  and  the  coast 
along  the  Persian  Gulfwas  marshy.  The  mount- 
ains were  inhabited  by  various  wild  and  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  the  plains  by  a  quiet  agri- 
cultural people,  of  the  Semitic  race,  called  Su- 
sa or  Susiani. 

SutrIum  (Sutrinus:  now  Sutri),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sal- 
tus  Ciminius,  and  on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  in  B.C.  383,  or  seven  years  after 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fidel- 
ity to  Rome;  and  was,  in  consequence,  besieged 
several  times  by  the  Etruscans.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  was  retaken  by  Camillus  in  the  same 
day,  whence  arose  the  .proverb  in  Sutrium. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  and  tombs 
of  the  ancient  town. 

Stager  (2voypo{)  1.  One  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homerio  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after 
Orpheus  and  Musesus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  war. — [2.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, deputy  from  Sparta  when  the  Greeks  sent 
to  Gelon  of  Syracuse  to  ask  his  aid  against 
Xerxes,  rejected,  on  behalf  of  his  state,  Gelon's 
demand  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  the 
expedition.] 

Syagrcs  (Zvaypoc  axpa),  the  greatest  promon- 
tory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by  differ- 
ent ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  easternmost  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Sat-el-Had. 

Sybaris  (Sv&ipif).  1.  (Now  CotciU  or  Siia- 
ri),  a  river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris, 
near  Bura,  in  Achaia. — S.  ( Iviaplrtit,  Sybarita), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  was  sit- 
uated between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and 
near  tbe  confines  of  Bruttium.    It  was  founded 
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B.C.  730  by  Achasans  and  Trezenians,  and  soon 
attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants  became 
so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and  pleas- 
ure, that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  fifty  stadia,  or  upward 
of  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exer- 
cised dominion  over  twenty-five  towns,  so  that 
we  are  told  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  three  hundred  thousand  men,  a  number, 
however,  which  appears  incredible.  But  their 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The  Achasans 
having  expelled  the  Trrezenian  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which  es- 
poused their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  two  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniats,  who  fol- 
lowed up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Syba- 
ris,  which  tbey  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters 
of  the  River  Crathis  against  the  town,  B.C.  510. 
The  greater  number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites 
took  refuge  in  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy ;  but 
a  few  remained  near  their  ancient  town,  and 
their  descendants  formed  part  of  the  population 
of  Thurii,  which  was  founded  in  443  near  Syba- 
ris.     Vid.  Thorii. 

SttbStj.  (to  £v£ora  :  2v66rtoc  :  now  Syvota), 
a  number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Leucimne  in 
Corcyra,  with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on 
the  main  land.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Corcyrajans  and  Co- 
rinthians, B.C.  482,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Sycilxus  or  Sichjios,  also  called  Acerbas. 
Vid.  Acebbas. 

Syohar,  SrcHEit.     Vid.  Neapolib,  No.  5. 

[SrcoBiuH,  according  to  Li  vy,  a  place  in  Thes- 
salian  Pelasgiotis,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa.] 

[Syedra  (in  Strabo  SwJpi}),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilioia  Aspera,  between  Coracesinm 
and  Selinaa.] 

Sf  eke  (Evtvi?  :  Ivijvlnic  and  2inpnJTVC>  Sy- 
enites :  ruins  at  Attouan),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
southern  frontier  city  of  Egypt  toward  ^Ethio- 
pia, and  under  the  Romans  it  was  kept  by  a 
garrison  of  three  cohorts.  From  its  neighbor- 
hood was  obtained  the  fine  red  granite  called 
Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  anoients, 
as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place  through  which 
they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of  latitude.  Of 
course  the  sun  was  vertical  to  Syene  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was 
then  seen  at  noon ;  or,  as  the  rhetorician  Aria- 
tides  expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered 
the  well  as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

SteknIsis  (2vewe<nc),  a  common  name  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant ore,  1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
Labyneius  (Nebuchadnezzar)  in  mediating  be- 
tween Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  re- 
spectively of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.C. 
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610. — 3.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystassa 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  wu 
married  to  Pixodarus. — 3.  Contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia, 
when  the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  bit 
country  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.    [Vid.  Epyaxa.] 

Sygambbi,  Suoahbbi,  Sioakbki,  Sycabsei  or 
Sicambei,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  the  Is 
tsevones,  and  dwelt  originally  north  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  whence  they  spread  toward  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygambri  tie 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  terri- 
tory. They  were  conquered  by  Tiberias  in  lbs 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
were  transplanted  to  Gaul,  where  they  received 
settlements  between  the  Mass  and  the  Rhine 
as  Roman  subjects.  The  portion  of  the  Sy- 
gambri who  remained  in  Germany  withdrew 
further  south,  probably  to  the  mountain*** 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tsoout. 
Shortly  afterward  they  disappear  from  history, 
and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  further  north, 
close  to  the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  some- 
where between  the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel.  At  a 
still  later  period  we  find  them  forming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  confederacy  known  under 
the  name  of  Franci. 

Sylla.     Vid.  Sulla. 

StllIok  (2v?3">v:  probably  rains  near  Bd 
kdtsku,  north  of  L  gdaklmt),  a  strongjry-fartiae.. 
town  of  Pamphylia,  on  a  mountain  forty  stadia 
(four  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast,  be- 
tween Side  and  Aspendus. 

[Sylosok  (IvXoauv),  son  of  ^Eacee,  younger 
brother  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa. 
Banished  by  his  brother,  he  went  to  Egypt,  aad 
thence  to  Persia,  after  the  accession  of  Darius, 
who  rewarded  him  for  some  previous  favor  wirr 
the  tyranny  of  the  island  of  Samoa.  Sytosea 
ruled  Samos  till  his  death,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son  /Eaces.] 

Sylvancs.     Vid.  Silvanus. 

SvLvfot.     Vid.  Silvio*. 

Syhathub  (H/uuOoc  :  now  Gutr*tu\  a  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  .Etna,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Leontini  and  Catana,  on  which  stood  the  town 
of  Centuripas. 

Syme  (£0/ii7 :  Ztijuafof,  Xvfitvf.  now  Symi).t 
small  island  off  the  southwestern  coast  of  Cant, 
lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridis,  to  the 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Cynoesema.  It  was 
one  of  the  early  Dorian  states,  that  existed  m 
the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  tans  of 
Homer.  Its  connection  both  with  CoMos  and 
with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is  indicated 
by  the  tradition  that  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  C nidus  led  by  Chthonius,  the  son  of  Nep 
tunc  (Poseidon)  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  oi 
Ialysus.  Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Carians  are  said  to  have  obtained  possession  of 
the  island,  but  to  have  deserted  it  again  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  drought.  Its  final  settle- 
ment by  the  Dorians  is  ascribed  to  the  Lime  of 
their  great  migration.  The  island  was  reckon- 
ed at  thirty-five  miles  in  circuit.  It  had  eight 
harbors  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called  Syme. 

Symmachus,  Q.  Aubelios,  a   distinguished 
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aeholar,  statesman,  and  orator  in  tbe  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.    By 
his  example  and  authority,  he  inspired  for  a  time 
new  life  and  vigor  into  the  literature  of  his 
country.     He  was  educated  in  Gaul ;  and,  hav- 
ing discharged  the  functions  of  quaestor  and 
praetor,  he  was  afterward  appointed  (A.D.  365) 
Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ;  and  in 
373  be  was  proconsul  of  Africa.    His  zeal  for 
the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  tbe  prosperous  current  of  bis  fortunes, 
and  involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.    Hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  Vic- 
tory (388)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the 
curtailment  of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for 
the  public  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  be  was 
ordered  by  the  indignant  emperor  to  quit  his 
presence,  and  to  withdraw  himself  to  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.     Nothing 
daunted  by  this  repulse,  when  appointed  prefect 
of  the  city  (384)  after  the  death  of  his  perse- 
cutor, be  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle  to  Va- 
lentinianus,  again  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
pagan  deities  to  their  former  honors.    This  ap- 
plication was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  was 
again  unsuccessful.    Symmachus  afterward  es- 
poused tbe  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  Theodosius,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  391.     His  personal  charac- 
ter seems  to  have- been  unimpeachable,  as  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which 
he  filled  in  succession  with  a  degree  of  mild- 
ness,  firmness,   and   integrity   seldom   found 
among  statesmen  in  that  corrupt  age.    The  ex- 
tant works  of  SymnuchuB  are,  1.  Eputotarum 
hUrri  X,  published  after  his  death  by  his  son. 
The  last  book  contains  bis  official  correspond- 
ence, and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  letters  pre- 
sented by  him  when  prefect  of  tbe  city  to  tbe 
emperors  nnder  wham  he  served.    The  remain- 
ing books  comprise  a  multitude  of  epistles,  ad- 
dressed to  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintances.    2.  Nanem  Orationum  Frag- 
mcnta,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mai  from 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Mediolan., 
1816.    Tbe  best  editions  of  tbe  epistles  are  by 
Juretus,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Scioppius,  Mogunt, 
1608. 

[Stmplbsadis  CZvpirX.tiya9tc).    Vii.  Ctahu 
Insula.] 

SvNisfos  (SwAnof),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  after- 
ward at  Alexandres,  where  he  heard  Hypatia. 
He  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which 
he  was  a  follower  of  Plato.  About  A.D.  897, 
he  was  sent  by  bis  fellow- citizens  of  Cyrene  on 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  to  present  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  with  a  crown  of  gold,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  {Kepi  paoilelac) 
which  is  still  extant  Soon  after  this  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  in  410  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Ptoleroals,  the  chief  city  of  tbe  Libyan  i 
Pentapolis.  He  presided  over  bis  diocese  with 
energy  and  success  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
••led  about  430.    His  writings  have  been  objects 
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of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modern  schol- 
ars, and  have  obtained  for  bim  the  surname 
of  Philosopher.  The  best  edition  of  bis  works 
is  by  Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and 
enlarged,  Paris,  1633  ;  reprinted,  1640.  [His 
T/tvoc  (Hymns),  ten  in  number,  are  contained 
in  Boissonade's  Lyrici  Graci,  Paris,  1825, 18mo.] 
Synnada,  also  Stnhas  (rd  "Livvada :  Svvva- 
dt&c,  Synnadensis :  now  probably  ruins  at  Afiom- 
Kara-Huar),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Phrygia  Sal- 
utaris,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  afterward  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and,  from  the  time 
of  Constantino,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Jalutaris. 
It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain,  planted  with  olives, 
near  a  mountain  from  which  was  quarried  the 
very  celebrated  Synnadic  marble,  which  was  of 
a.  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins  and  spots  (Zw- 
vaitKo;  Xidoc,  Synnadicus  lapis,  called  also  Do- 
cimiticus,  from  a  still  nearer  place,  Docimia). 

Syfhax  (Sv+at),  king  of  the  Massassylians, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Mabinissa.  Syphax  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Masinissa  B.C.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Ltelius,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither 
he  bad  been  transferred  from  Alba. 
Stiaco.  Vii.  Syracuse. 
SvsaoSba  (2t>paxovoai  or  Evpaxoooat,  Ion. 
Evpinovoat,  also  XvpaKoiaai,  ivpaxovoit :  £vpo- 
Kovatof,  HvpaKoaioc,  Syracusanus ;  now  Siracu- 
m  in  Italian,  Syracuse,  in  English),  tbe  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  coast, 
four  hundred  stadia  north  of  the  promontory 
Plemmyrium,  and  ten  stadia  northeast  of  tbe 
mouth  of  the  River  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or 
marsh  called  Syraco  (Zvpax6),  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  founded  B.C.  734, 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Arohias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was  orig- 
inally confined  to  the  island  Ortygia  lying  im- 
mediately off"  the  coast ;  but  it  afterward  spread 
over  the  neighboring  main  land,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the  elder 
Dionysins  it  consisted  of  five  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of 
four  towns,  but  this  simply  arises  from  the 
fact  that  Epipolas  was  frequently  not  reckoned 
a  portion  of  the  city.  These  five  towns  were, 
1.  OxttsIa  ('Oprvyla),  frequently  called  simply 
the  Island  (Natrof  or  Njjffof),  an  island  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  between  the  Great  Harbor  on  the 
west  and  the  Little  Harbor  on  tbe  east.  It 
was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  por- 
tion of  tbe  city  first  built,  and  it  contained  the 
citadel  or  Acropolis,  surrounded  by  double  walls, 
which  Timoleon  caused  to  be  destroyed.  In 
this  island  also  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  It  was  originally  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  was  sub- 
sequently filled  up  by  a  causeway;  but  this 
causeway  must  at  a  still  later  time  have  been 
swept  away  since  we  find  in  the  Roman  period 
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tnat  the  island  w  as  connected  with  the  ^iain  land 
by  means  of  a  bridge. — 3.  AchradIna  {'Axpa- 
rf/vi7),  occupied  originally  the  high  ground  of  the 
peninsula  north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea.  The  lower 
ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either, 
but  was  employed  partly  for  religious  proces- 
sions and  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  'of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (415),  the  city 
consisted  only  of  the  two  parts  already  men- 
tioned, Ortygia  forming  the  inner  and  Achra- 
dina the  outer  city,  but  separated,  as  explained 
above,  by  the  low  ground  between  the  two. — 
3.  Tvche  (Ttwr),  named  after  the  temple  of 
Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated  northwest  of 
Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port  called 
Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege 
of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  Gymna- 
sium.— 4.  NkapSlib  (Nla  irdXtf),  nearly  south- 
west of  Achradina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb, 
and  called  Temenites,  from  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenites.  Neapolis  contained  the  chief  the- 
atre of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest  in  all 
Sicily,  and  many  temples. — S.  EpipSl,*  (<rf  'Eirj- 
noXai),  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  three 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis, 
which  gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it 
rose  higher,  until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical 
mound.  This  rising  ground  was  surrounded 
with  strong  walls  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
was  thus  included  in  Syracuse,  which  now  be- 
came one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  highest  point  of  JDpi- 
polas  was  called  Eury'dus  (EipvqTLOf),  on  which 
stood  the  fort  Labdulum  ( XatoaXov).  After  Epi- 
polss  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  Syracuse  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia,  or  upward  of  twenty-two  English  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand 
souls  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Syr- 
acuse had  two  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor, 
still  called  Porto  Maggiore,  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmy- 
Tium.  The  Small  Harbor,  also  called  Laccitu 
(AoKKjof),  lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradi- 
na, was  capacious  enough  to  receive  a  large 
fleet  of  ships  of  war.  There  were  several  stone 
quarries  (lautumia)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were 
confined.  These  quarries  were  partly  in  Achra- 
dina, on  the  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to 
the  lower  level  toward  Ortygia,  and  partly  in 
Neapolis,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae. 
From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which  the 
city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant 
confined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and 
that  he  was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
This  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  invention. 
The  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  an  aqne- 
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duct,  which  was  constructed  by  Gelon  and  tm 
proved  by  Hieron.  It  was  brought  through 
Epipolte  and  Neapolis  to  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 
The  modern  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to  the 
island.  The  remaining  quarters  of  the  ancient 
city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their  position 
marked  only  by  a  few  ruins.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  remains  of  the  great  theatre, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  government  of  Syracuse  was  originally  aa 
aristocracy ;  and  the  political  power  was  ia  the 
hands  of  the  landed  proprietors,  called  Geomori 
or  Gaoaori.  In  course  of  time  the  people,  having 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled  the 
Geomori  and  established  a  democracy.  Bat 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Ge- 
lon espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocraliea) 
party,  and  proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  on  his  approach  the  people  opened 
the  gates  to  him,  and  he  was  acknowledged 
without  opposition  tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syr- 
acuse, B.C.  486.  Under  his  rule  and  that  of 
his  brother  Hieron,  Syracuse  was  raised  to  aa 
unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  succeeded  by  kit 
brother  Thrasybulus ;  but  the  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revolt  among 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the 
establishment  of  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  next  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Athenians,  which  ended  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in 
413.  The  democracy  continued  to  exist  in  Syr- 
acuse till  406,  when  the  elder  Dionysius  mads 
himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  he  was  succeeded  in  387 
by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  again  establish- 
ed; but  it  did  not  last  Ions;;  and  in  317  Syra- 
cuse fell  under  the  sway  of  Agathodes.  This 
tyrant  died  in  289 ;  and  the  city  being  distract- 
ed by  factions,  the  Syracusans  voluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  upon  Hieron  II.,  wok 
the  title  of  king,  in  270.  Hieron  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Romans ;  but  on  his 
death  in  216,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two, 
his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  bis, 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  Ro- 
man army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  against 
Syracuse  ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  daring 
whioh  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citizen 
by  the  construction  of  various  engine*)  of  war 
(mi.  Archimedes),  the  city  was  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus in  212.  From  this  time  Syracuse  bscaaw 
a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

[Stracosanus  Portcs  (2l>p<MO<710{-  t.ipipi,  now 

Porto  Vccchio),  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Corsica,  where  the  Syracusans  had  probably  es- 
tablished a  factory  for  their  trade  :  according  to 
Diodorus,  it  was  the  best  harbor  in  the  island.] 

Syrcis  (Ei'pyif),  according  to  Herodoius,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  tbe 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Msotee  into  the  Palus  Mcotts. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Syria  Dea  (Zvpiri  ■Seir),  "the  Syrian  god- 
dess," a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  As- 
tarte was  a  Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many 
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points  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improb- 1 
able  that  the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  { 
Astarte ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  j 
worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East  to  ' 
Cyprus,  and  thence  was  carried  into  the  south 
of  Greece. 

Syria  (i  Ivpla,  in  Aramtean  Surja:  Swpoc, 
Syrus,  and  sometimes  Zvpioc,  Syrlus  :  now  So- 
rislan,  Arab.  Esh-Sham,  i.  e.,  the  land  on  the  left, 
Syria),  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  lying  along 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.    In  a  wider  sense 
the  word  was  used  for  the  whole  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  south ;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramtean  branch  of  the  great 
Semitic  (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included 
in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  Aram. 
This  region  may  be  well  described  physically 
as  the  great  triangular  depression  of  Western 
Asia  encircled  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to  the  south- 
east, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and 
subsiding  on  the  south  and  west  into  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Even  a  wider  extent  than  this  is  often  given  to 
Syria,  so  as  to  include  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  River  Halys  and  the  Euxine. 
The  people  were  of  the  same  races,  and  those 
of  the  north  of  the  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  and 
Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians  (vid.  Leoco- 
■tbi),  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of  darker 
complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes 
even    called   Black   Syrians  (Zipot  ftiXmtt). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  or- 
dinary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded 
with  Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by 
having  the  definite  article  prefixed.    Again,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
cludes two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  Phosnice  and 
Palestine,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  often 
considered  separate,  namely,  Coslestbia  ;  but 
this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  Syria. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  (beginning  from  the  south)  by 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  southern  end  of  Antilib- 
anus,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the 
range  of  Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phceniee, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Mount  Amanus, 
which  divided  it  from  Cilicia;  on  the  north 
(where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the  main 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  almost  exactly  along 
the  parallel  of  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below 
Juliopolis,  and  considerably  above  Samosata: 
hence  the  Euphrates  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, dividing  Syria  first  from  a  very  small  por- 
tion ot  Armenia,  and  then  from  Mesopotamia, 
to  about  or  beyond  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  whence  the  southeastern  and 
southern  boundaries,  toward  Babylonia  and  Ara- 
bia, in  the  Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly  indefi- 
nite.   (Compare  Ababia.)    The  western  part  of 
the  southern  boundary  ran  just  below  Damas- 
cus, being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachon- 
itis.    The  western  part  of  the  country  was  in- 
tersected by  a  series  of  mountains,  running 
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south  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of 
Amanus,  Pikria,  Casius,  Baboylus,  and  Lisa- 
kos,  and  Antilibakos;  and -the  northern  part, 
between  the  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
also  mountainous.  The  chief  river  of  Syria 
was  the  Orontbs,  and  the  smaller  riven,  Cha- 
l.ns  and  Chrysokrhoas  were  also  of  importance 
The  valleys  among  the  mountains  were  fertile, 
especially  in  the  northern  part :  even  the  east, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  numerous 
and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained 
a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  most  powerful.  These  were 
subdued  by  David,  but  became  again  independ- 
ent at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign ;  from  which 
time  we  find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes 
in  alliance  with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah, 
till  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  having  been  invited  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, to  assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
took  Damascus,  and  probably  conquered  all  Syr- 
ia, about  B.C.  740.  Having  been  a  part  suc- 
cessively of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it.fell,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  to  the  share  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidte,  whose  history  is  given  in 
the  articles  Selbucos,  Antiocbos,  Demetrius, 
&c.  In  this  partition,  howeveT,  Coelesyria  and 
Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and 
the  possession  of  those  provinces  became  the 
great  source  of  contention  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  east,  and  the  unsuccessful 
war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans 
on  the  west,  the  Greek-Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by 
Tiobaiibb,  king  of  Armenia,  B.C.  79.  Soon 
afterward,  when  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Tigranes  as  well  as  Mithradates,  Syria  was 
quietly  added  by  Pompey  to  the  empire  of  the 
republic,  and  was  constituted  a  province  B.C. 
64;  but  its  northern  district,  Comma  gene,  was 
not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  east- 
ern province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its 
great  desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and, 
after  them,  of  the  Persians;  but  it  long  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  attempt  of  Zenobia  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  empire  is  noticed  under  Palmtba  and 
Zenobia.  While  the  Roman  emperors  defend- 
ed this  precious  possession  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  success,  a 
new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Saracens ;  and, 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the 
Arabs  that  great  religious  impulse  which  revo- 
lutionized the  Eastern  world,  Syria  was  the  first 
great  conquest  that  they  made  from  the  Eastern 
empire,  A.D.  632-638.  In  the  time  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Syria 
was  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts ;  tec 
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mirth,  including  the  whole  country  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and  the  south, 
consisting  of  Coclebybia  in  its  more  extended 
sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (4  uva  Zvpta,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  four  districts  or  tetrar- 
chies,  which  were  named  after  their  respective 
sapitals,  Seleucis,  Antiochene,  Laodicene,  and 
Apamene.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided 
into  ten  districts,  named  (mostly  after  their  cap- 
ital cities)  Commagene,  Cyrrhestfce,  Pierla,  Se- 
leucis, Chalcidlce,  Cbalybonitis,  Palmyrene,  Ap- 
amene, Cassiotis,  and  Laodicene ;  but  the  last 
is  sometimes  included  under  Cassiotis.  ( Vid. 
the  several  articles.)  Constantine  the  Great 
separated  from  Syria  the  two  northern  districts, 
namely,  Commagene  andCyrrhestice,  and  erect- 
ed them  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Euphra- 
tensis  or  Euphratesia ;  and  the  rest  of  Syria 
was  afterward  divided  by  Theodosius  II.  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the 
sea-coast  and  the  country  north  of  Antioch,  and 
having  that  city  for  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Se- 
cunda,  the  district  along  the  Orontes,  with  Ap- 
amea  for  its  capital :  the  eastern  districts  no 
longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria,  but  bad  fallen  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Persians. 

SyeIjb  Port.*  (al  Xvplai  *ti\m  :  now  Past  of 
Bcilan),  a  most  important  pass  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Aroanus  on 
the  east.  Xenophon,  who  called  the  pass  (or, 
rather,  its  fortifications)  the  Gales  of  Cilicia  and 
of  Syria,  describes  it  as  three  stadia  in  length 
and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (Anab., 
i.,  4).  These  walls  and  gates  are  not  mention- 
ed by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

Sykuxds  (Zvpunrif),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andres, and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  bead  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was 
Proclus,  who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syr- 
ianus.  Syrianua  wrote  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  extant.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are  the  commentaries  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle. 

Sraiirx,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  fled  into  the  River  Ladon,  and  at 
her  own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made  bis  flute. 

Syrinx  (IvpiyO,  a  great  and  strongly-fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

[Stro,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  at  Rome, 
on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero :  Baehr  thinks  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Syro  who  instructed  Virgil 
in  the  Epicurean  philosophy.] 

Stso*  or  Stbvs  (Zfywf,  called  Zvpln  by  Ho- 
mer, and  Stipo  by  a  few  writers :  liptof :  now 
Syra),  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cyth- 
nus.  It  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  twenty 
Roman  miles  in  circumference,  and  as  rich  in 
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pastures,  wine,  and  corn.  It  contained  tw» 
towns,  one  on  the  eastern  side,  and  one  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island ;  of  the  latter  there 
are  still  remains  near  the  modern  harbor  of  Ma- 
ria delta  Grazia.  The  philosopher  Pherecydet 
was  a  native  of  Syros. 

Stetis,  gen.  -Idos  (Zvpric,  gen.  -itoe  and  •tut, 
Ion.  -io(),  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  two 
great  gulfs  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  derived  by  ancient  writers 
from  ovpu,  to  draw,  with  reference  to  the  quick- 
sands by  which,  in  the  Greater  Syrtis  at  least, 
ships  were  liable  to  be  swallowed  np;  bat 
modern  scholars  generally  prefer  the  derivation 
from  the  Arabic  strl=a  sandy  desert,  which  is 
at  the  present  day  applied  to  the  country  along 
this  coast,  the  Rkgio  Sybtica  of  the  ancients. 
Both  were  proverbially  dangerous,  the  Greater 
Syrtis  from  its  sand-banks  and  quicksands,  and 
its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  northern  winds, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its 
exposure  to  the  northeastern  winds,  and  the 
consequent  variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  I. 
Systis  Majob  (iji  fuyafai  Eiiprtf  :  now  Gulf  of 
Sidra),  the  eastern  of  the  two.  is  a  wide  ana 
deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tripolita  and  Cyre- 
naica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic  Sea,  or 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its  greatest  depth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  geograph- 
ical miles ;  its  width  is  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  geographical  miles,  between  Cephihe 
Promontorium  (now  Rat  Kkarra)  on  the  west, 
and  Boreum  Promoptorium  (now  Rat  Ttyonat) 
on  the  east.  (Strata  gives  its  width  as  fifteen 
hundred  stadia,  its  depth  fifteen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  its  circuit  four  thousand 
to  five  thousand).  The  Great  Desert  cones 
down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sandy  coast 
Vid.  Sybtioa  Reoio.  The  terror  of  being  driven 
on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
Saint  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  (Acta,  xxvii.,  17, 
••fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  Syrtis"); 
and  the  dangers  of  a  march  through  the  loose 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a  burning  heal, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  were 
scarcely  less  formidable.  —  Svbtis  Mnroa  (f 
pupa  Svpnf :  now  Gulf  of  Kkabs),  lies  in  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  great  bend  formed  by 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  it  drops  down 
to  the  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
thage, and  then  bears  again  to  the  east;  a 
other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacena  (now  Tumi) 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Tripolitana  (sew 
Tripoli).  Its  mouth  faces  the  east,  between 
Caput  Vada  or  Brachodes  Promontorium  (row 
Rat  Kapoudiah)  on  the  north,  and  the  island 
called  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (now  Jeriak)  os 
the  south.  In  its  mouth,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, lie  the  islands  of  Cercina  and  Cercsu- 
tis,  which  were  often  regarded  as  its  northero 
extremity.  Its  dimensions  are  differently  given, 
partly,  perhaps,  en  account  of  the  different  poiats 
from  which  tbey  were  reckoned.  The  Greek 
geographers  give  the  width  as  six  hundred 
stadia  (sixty  geographical  miles),  and  the  cir- 
cuit sixteen  hundred  stadia :  the  Romans  give 
one  hundred  Roman  miles  for  the  width,  sad 
three  hundred  for  the  circuit.  The  true  widta 
(between  Rat  Kapoudiah  and  the  eastern  poiaf 
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•f  Jertah)  m  about  eighty  geographical  miles, 
and  the  greatest  depth,  measured  westward 
from  the  line  joining  those  points,  is  about 
sixty-five  geographical  miles.  In  Herodotus, 
the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  with- 
out any  distinction  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Less.  It  seems  most  probable  that  he  means 
to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and 
that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  Lake  Tm- 

TONIS. 

SrsTlci  Rboio  (17  Svpniai :  now  the  western 
part  of  Tripoli),  the  special  name  of  that  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  between 
the  two  Synes,  frem  the  River  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  west^o  the 
Philsnorum  Are,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis 
Major,  on  the  east.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed  with 
salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert 
(now  Sahara),  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
spots  capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the 
River  Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Mace, 
Psylli,  and  Nasamones ;  and  several  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  colonies  were  settled  on  the 
coast  at  an  early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Cy- 
rene  disputed  with  the  Carthaginians  the  pos- 
session of  this  district  until  it  was  secured  to 
Carthage  by  the  self-devotion  of  the  Pbilani. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa.  It  was  often  called  Tbipolita- 
if  a,  from  its  three  chief  cities,  Abbotonom,  CEa, 
and  Leptis  Magna  ;  and  this  became  its  usual 
name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has  been 
banded  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  modern 
name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli. 

Svaci,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  and  desig- 
nated, according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the 
country  of  bis  birth.  He  attracted  attention, 
while  yet  a  youth,  by  his  accomplishments  and 
wit,  was  manumitted  by  his  master,  who  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Clodia  gens,  assumed  the 
name  of  PuMiiu,  from  his  patron,  and  soon  be- 
came highly  celebrated  as  a  mimographer.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  flourished  B.C.  45.  His 
mimes  were  committed  to  writing,  and  exten- 
sively circulated  at  an  early  period ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  pithy  moral  sayings,  extracted  from 
his  works,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
school-book  in  the  boyhood  of  St.  Jerome.  A 
compilation  of  this  description,  extending  to  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  lines  in  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  arranged 
alphabetically,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of 
the  first  word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the 
title  Publii  Syri  Sententia.  These  proverbs  have 
been  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  many  different  hands ;  but 
a  considerable  number  may  be  ascribed  to  gy- 
rus and  his  contemporaries.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Sententia  are  by  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1708,1787;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1828;  and  by  Botho, 
in  his  Poetarum  Latin.  Scenicoram  Fragmenla, 
Lips.,  1834. 

Stthas  (SvoVir),  a  river  on  the  frontiers  of 
\cbaia  and  Sicyonia. 
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Tab*  (Tufac :  TaoVvof).  1.  Now  Tavi),  a 
small  inland  town  of  Sicily. — 2.  (Now  Dawat) 
a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  borders  1  f  Phrygia. — 8. 
A  city  of  Persis,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacene, 
on  the  road  from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 

Taberha.     Vid.  Tsis  Tabernl*. 

[Tabraca.     Vid.  Thabbaca.] 

Taburnus  (now  Taburno),  a  mountain  belong- 
ing half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Samnium.  Its 
southern  side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  olive  grounds.  It  shut  in  the 
Caadine  Pass  on  its  southern  side. 

TacIpi  (Tanam) :  now  large  ruins  at  Khaki), 
a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to 
which  the  modern  town  gives  its  name.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  at  first  belonged  to  Byzacena, 
but  it  was  afterward  raised  to  a  colony  and 
made  the  western  town  of  Tripolitana.  It  had 
an  indifferent  harbor.  A  little  to  the  west  was 
the  bathing  place,  called,  from  its  warm  min- 
eral springs,  AqusTaeapitane(now.E//fanuit(tf- 
el-Kkabi). 

Tacfarihas,  a  Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, bad  originally  served  among  the  auxil- 
iary troops  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  desert- 
ed ;  and,  having  collected  a  body  of  freeboot- 
ers, he  became  at  length  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Musulamii,  a  powerful  people  in 
the  interior  of  Numidia,  bordering  on  Maureta- 
nia.  For  some  years  he  defied  the  Roman  arms, 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  slain  in  battle 
by  Dolabella,  A.D.  24. 

Tacbohpso  (Taxoftyfro,  also  Tacompsos,  Plia, 
and  MtTaKOfnpa,  Ptol.),  afterward  Coiitrapsei.- 
cis,  a  city  in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  tbat  is,  the 
part  of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
built  on  an  island  (now  Derar  ?)  near  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Pselois, 
which  stood  00  the  opposite  bank.  Vid.  Pselois. 

Tacros  (To^<if),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  invited  Cha- 
brias,  the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  bis 
fleet,  and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme 
command  of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and 
Agesilaus  came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was 
much  aggrieved  in  having  only  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries  intrusted  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Nectanabis  laid  claim  to  the  Egyp- 
tian crown,  Agesilaus  deserted  Tachos,  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who  thus  be- 
came King  of  Egypt  B.C.  361. 

TacItos.  1.  C.  CormblIus,  the  historian.  • 
The  time  and  place  of  bis  birth  are  unknowu. 
He  was  a  little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  bsrn  A.D.  61.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is 
mentioned  as  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first  promo- 
ted by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  received 
other  favors  from  bis  sons  Titus  and  Domitian. 
In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.Julius  Agric- 
ola,  to  whom  be  had  been  betrothed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  Agrioola  was  consul  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  A.D  88,  Tacitus  was 
praetor,  and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindeoem- 
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Tin  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Seculares 
which  were  celebrated  in  that  year.  Agricola 
died  at  Rome  in  93,  bat  neither  Tacitus  nor  the 
daughter  of  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is 
not  known  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last 
illness  of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  97, 
Tacitus  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  the 
place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus,  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  deliv- 
ered. We  know  that  Tacitus  had  attained  ora- 
torical distinction  when  the  younger  Pliny  was 
commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus  were 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. . 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  there 
are  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but 
he  appears  to  bare  survived  Trajan,  who  died 
117.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  any  children  of 
bis,  though  the  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  the  historian,  and  ordered  his  works 
to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus:  1.  Vita 
Agricola,  the  life  of  Agricola,  which  was  writ, 
ten  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  as  we  may 
probably  conclude  from  the  introduction,  which 
was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  accession. 
This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of  bi- 
ography. It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  good  man,  and  an  able  commander  and  ad- 
ministrator, by  an  affectionate  son-in-law,  who 
has  portrayed,  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with 
many  masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  8.  Histo- 
ric, which  were  written  after  the  death  of  Ner- 
va, 98,  and  before  the  Annates.  They  compre- 
hended the  period  from  the  second  consulship 
of  Galba,  68,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and 
the  author  designed  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  The  first  four  books  alone  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form,  and  they  comprehend 
only  the  events  of  about  one  year.  The  fifth 
book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further  than  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tus, and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  tbe  Histories 
there  were,  but  it  must  have  been  a  large  work 
if  it  was  all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
first  five  books.  3.  Annates,  which  commence 
with  the  death  of  Augustus,  14,  and  comprise 
the  period  to  the  death  of  Nero,  68,  a  space  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
book  is  lost,  and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  which  is  the  last  book. 
These  lost  parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Calig- 
ula's reign,  the  first  five  years  of  Claudius,  and 
the  last  two  of  Nero.  4.  Dt  Morilmt  ct  Populit 
Gtrmania,  a  treatise  describing  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  geographical 
description ;  the  first  few  chapters  contain  as 
much  of  the  geography  of  Germany  as  Tacitus 
knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  description  of 
the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and  the 
habits  of  tbe  various  tribes  included  under  tbe 
denomination  of  Germani.  The  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  treatise  has  often 
been  discussed,  and  its  crediblity  attacked ;  but 
we  may  estimate  its  true  character  by  observ- 
ing tbe  precision  of  the  writer  as  to  those  Ger- 
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mans  who  were  best  known  to  tbe  Romans 
from  being  near  tbe  Rhine.  That  the  hearsay 
accounts  of  more  remote  tribes  must  partake 
of  the  defects  of  all  such  evidence,  is  obvious ; 
and  we  can  not  easily  tell  whether  Tacitus  em- 
bellished that  which  he  heard  obscurely  told. 
But  to  consider  tbe  Germany  as  a  fiction  is  one 
of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  record- 
ed, not  refuted.  5.  Dialogut  de  Oratorio**.  If 
this  dialogue  is  tbe  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  preb 
ably  is,  it  must,  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  tbe  sixth  year  of  Vespasian  (c  17). 
The  style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals, 
more  diffuse,  less  condensed ;  but  there  is  m 
obvious  difference  between  the  style  of  this 
Dialogue  and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking 
as  to  make  us  contend  for  a  different  author- 
ship. Besides  this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
works  of  the  same  author,  which  are  written  at 
different  times,  to  vary  greatly  in  style,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  different  matters.  The 
old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 
The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a  mature 
age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  tbe  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  sev- 
eral years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety 
in  giving  the  name  of  Annals*  to  this  work, 
simply  because  the  events  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time.  The  work  of  Livy  may  just  as 
well  be  called  Annals.  In  the  Annals  of  Tac- 
itus, tbe  Princeps  or  Emperor  is  the  centre  aboat 
which  events  are  grouped.  Yet  the  most  im- 
portant public  events,  both  in  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces, are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing  is 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffase 
style,  and  the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  » 
different  from  that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitas 
wrote  the  Histories  as  a  contemporary;  the 
Annals  as  not  a  contemporary.  They  are  twa 
distinct  works,  not  parts  of  one,  which  is  dear- 
ly shown  by  tbe  very  different  proportions  of 
tbe  two  works :  the  first  four  books  of  tbe  His- 
tories comprise  about  a  year,  and  tbe  first  four 
books  of  the  Annals  comprise  fourteen  years. 
The  moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed 
upon  bis  works ;  tbe  consciousness  of  a  love 
of  truth,  of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  E* 
great  power  is  in  the  knowledge  of  tbe  human 
mind,  his  insight  into  the  motives  of  human 
conduct ;  and  he  found  materials  for  this  study 
in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and  particular- 
ly Tiberius,  tbe  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps  had 
madman.  His  Annals  are  filled  with  dramatic 
scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He  labor- 
ed to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great 
personages  on  the  stage ;  but  as  to  the  maS3 
of  the  people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  Tbe 
style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Sallust.  In  the  Annals  it 
is  concise,  vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing ;  labored,  but  elaborated  with  art,  and  strip- 
ped of  every  superfluity.  A  single  word  some- 
times gives  effect  to  a  sentence,  and  if  the 
meaning  of  tbe  word  is  missed,  the  sense  of 
the  writer  is  not  reached.  Such  a  work  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  many  transcriptions  by  the 
author.  In  the  Annals  Tacitus  is  generally 
brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches ;  but  he  is  some- 
times  minute,   and   almost  tedious,   when  b* 
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comes  to  work  out  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor  does 
he  altogether  neglect  bis  rhetorical  art  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  for  displaying  it.  The  con- 
densed style  of  Tacitus  sometimes  makes  him 
obscure,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dis- 
pelled by  careful  reading.  Yet  a  man  must  read 
jarefully  and  often  in  order  to  understand  him ; 
and  we  can  not  suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever 
a  popular  writer.  His  real  admirers  will  per- 
haps always  be  few;  his  readers  fewer  still. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lips.,  1801,  S  vols.  8vo ; 
by  Bekker,  Lips.,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  Orelli, 
Zurich,  1846  and  1848,  2  vols.  8vo ;  [and  by 
Ritter,  Cambridge,  1848,  4  vols.  8vo].— 2.  M. 
Claudics,  Roman  emperor  from  the  25th  of 
September,  A.D.  276,  until  April,  A.D.  276.  He 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the 
death  of  Aureliao,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  Tacitus  was  at  the  time  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  the  purple.  The  high  character  which 
he  had  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reign.  He 
endeavored  to  repress  the  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  age  by  various  sumptuary  laws,  and 
he  himself  set  an  example  to  all  around  by  the 
abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and  frugality  of  his 
own  habits.  The  only  military  achievement  of 
this  reign  was  the  defeat  and  expulsion  from 
Asia  Minor  of  a  party  of  Goths,  who  had  car- 
ried their  devastation  across  the  peninsula  to 
the  confines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either  at  Tar- 
sus or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

TjBnabom  (Talvapov :  now  Cape  Matapan),  a 
promontory  in  Laconia,  forming  the  southerly 
point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  pos- 
sessing an  inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achilleus 
was  a  town  also  oalied  Tsnarum  or  Txnaros, 
and  at  a  later  time  C/bnbpSlis.  It  was  situa- 
ted forty  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Tenants,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  or  Icarius,  or 
Elatus.  On  this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus to  the  upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  stat- 
ue of  Arion  seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  this  spot  after  his  mirac- 
ulous' preservation  by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans  there  were  celebrated  marble 
quarries  on  the  promontory. 

Taq.s  (Tayal :  now  Damcghan  ?),  a  city  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  as  in  Partbia,  on  the  border 
toward  Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place 
which  Strabo  calls  Tapb  (Tain;),  and  reckons  to 
Hyrcania. 

Taoasti  (ruins  at  Tagilt),  an  inland  town 
of  Nnmidia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  re- 
markable as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

Tages,  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old 
man.  Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of 
Tarchon,  was  ploughing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tarquinii,  there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the 
ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  and 
grandson  of  Jupiter.  When  Tages  addressed 
Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked  with  fear,  where- 
upon other  Etruscans  hastened  to  bim,  and  in 
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a  short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria  were  as- 
sembled around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  and  died  im- 
mediately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterward 
wrote  down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the 
books  of  Tages,  which,  according  to  some,  wore 
twelve  in  number. 

[Taorus  (now  Yunlo  in  the  chain  of  Sierra  it 
Albardot),  a  mountain  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Olisippo.] 

Taods  (Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Tejo,  En- 
glish Tagvt),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain, 
rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  betweer 
the  mountains  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  af»  .t 
flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  falling  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tagus  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  At 
its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  (now  Litton).  The 
ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand  and 
precious  stones  were  fonnd  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabrisa,  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between 
^minium  and  Lagobriga. 

Talassios  or  Talassxs.     Vid.  Thalassios. 

Talabra  (rd  TaXavpa :  now  Turkhal  J),  a  for- 
tress in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithradates  the  Great 
as  a  residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  Gaziura. 

Talacs  (TdXaor),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He-was  married  to  Lysimacbe 
(Eurynome  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthenopssus,  Pronax,  Mecisteus, 
Aristomachus,  and  Eripbyle.  He  occurs  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Ar- 
gos. The  patronymic  Talaionide*  (TakaiovldtK) 
is  given  to  his  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Tauiis  (ruins  at  El-Kalabtkeh),  a  city  of  the 
Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  ^Ethiopia 
immediately  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Taphis,  and  north  of 
Tutzis.  Its  ruins  consist  of  an  ancient  rock- 
hewn  temple,  with  splendid  sculptures,  and  of 
a  later  temple  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the  modern  village.  There 
was  a  place  on  the  opposite  bank  called  Contra 
Talmis. 

Taljca,  Juvbntios.     Vid.  Tbalna. 

Talos  (ToAuf).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sistei 
of  Dasdalus.  For  details,  vid.  Pibdix.  —  2.  A 
man  of  brass,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (Hepbtestust 
This  wonderful  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  or  Vulcan  (Hephaestus),  and  watch- 
ed the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round  the 
island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot 
in  fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when 
they  landed. 

[TALTirroiAnjB,  a  family  in  Sparta,  deducing 
their  origin  from  Talthybius,  holding  the  office 
of  herald  as  an  hereditary  honor.] 

TalthybTbs  (TaXfliiSiof),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also 
were  offered  to  him. 

[Tahts,  a  companion  of  iEneas,  slain  by  Tur- 
nus  rn  Italy.] 

Tamara.  1.  Or  Tavabis  (now  Tambre),  a 
small  river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
coast  of  Gallaecia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween the  Minius  and  the  Promontorium  Ne- 
rium.— 2.  (Now  Tamerton,  near  Plymouth),  a 
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TAMARICI. 

town  of  the  Damnonii  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamarus. 

Tamakici,  a  people  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  River 
Tamara. 

Tamaris.     Vid.  Tamara. 

Takardb  (now  Tamar),  a  river  in  the  south 
if  Britain. 

Tamasscb  or  Tahasos  (Tafiaero6{,  Td/iaoof : 
TaftoolriK,  Ta/tdaio(),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  Tehese  (Tt/iiov),  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  northwest  of  Olympus,  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  southeast  of  Soloe,  on  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tremithns,  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  country  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ex- 
tensive copper  mines.  Near  it  was  a  celebrated 
plain  (ager  Tamatiut),  sacred  to  Venus.  (Ot., 
Met.,  %.,  644.) 

Tahbrax  (Ta/iSpag),  a  great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Coronus,  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  which  Strabo  calls  TaXa6p6Kv. 

Tamesis  or  Tamesa  (now  Thamei),  a  river  in 
Britain,  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  which  stood  Londinium.  Cesar  cross- 
ed the  Thames  at  the  distance  of  eighty  Roman 
miles  from  the  sea,  probably  at  Cowey  Stakes, 
near  Oatlands  and  the  confluence  of  the  Wey. 
There  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in  the 
ford  of  the  river  at  this  spot  large  stakes,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  were 
fixed  in  the  water  by  Cassivellaunus  when  he 
attempted  to  prevent  Ctesar  from  crossing  the 
river. 

Tamna  (TVipva),  a  very  great  city  in  the  south- 
west of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Cutaba- 
ni.  It  maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from 
which  its  distance  was  reckoned  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  Roman  miles. 

Tah6s  (Ta/iu(),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant  governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phernes.  He  afterward  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ;  upon  whose 
death  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  be  hoped  to 
find  refuge  with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammetichus, 
however,  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money  and  ships. 

TiHPHiLtJs  or  Tahpilu*,  BmvXob.  1.  Cw., 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  204  ;  praetor  199, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Insubrians ;  and 
consul  182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Liguri- 
ans  with  success.— 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  praetor  192,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in 
this  year  and  the  following,  in  the  war  against 
Antiocbna.  In  181  he  was  consul,  when  be 
defeated  the  Ligurians. 

Tamt km  (Ta/tivai),  a  town  in  Euboea,  on 
Mount  Cotylteum,  in  the  territory  of  Eretna, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Admetus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Pbo- 
cion  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of 
Chalcis,  B.C.  864. 

Tahtraca  (TafivpaKri),  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  innermost 
corner  of  the  Sinus  Carcinites,  which  was  also 
called  from  this  town  Sinus  Tamyraces  (Tap- 
vp&KiK  koXtoc ). 

Tamyrjs  or  Damurab  (Tafivpaf,  Ao/iwpar/ : 

now  Damur,  or  Nahr-tUKadi),  a  little  river  of 

Phoenicia,  rising  on  Monnt  Libar.ua,  and  falling 
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into  the  Mediterranean  about  half  way  betweet 
Sidon  and  Berytus. 

Tawager  (now  Negro),  a  river  of  l.ocanla, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  ia 
a  northeasterly  direction,  loses  itself  under  the 
earth  near  Polla  for  a  space  of  about  two  miles, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Silarus  near  Forma 
Popilii. 

Tamaoka  (Tavayaa :  Tavaypatof.  now  Gri- 
madha  or  Grimala),  a  celebrated  town  of  Bteo- 
tia,  situated  on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asopus,  thirteen  stadia  from  Oropns,  and 
two  hundred  stadia  from  Plataeae,  in  the  district 
Tanagnea,  which  was  also  called  Pcemandrk 
Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as 
the  Homeric  Graea.  The  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants are  said  to  have  been  the  Oephynei,  whs 
came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia ;  but  it  was 
afterward  taken  possession  of  by  the  .£olian 
Boeotians.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  celebrated,  among 
other  things,  for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks. 
At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy. Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustain- 
ed a  celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  4S7. 

Tanai's  (TovoZr).  1-  (Now  Don,  I  e..  Wtltr), 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  Sar- 
matia Europaea  (about  the  centre  of  Rassia),  and 
flows  to  the  southeast  till  it  conies  near  the 
Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the  southwest,  and  folk) 
into  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Pains  Meotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azov)  by  two  principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis  (now 
probably  Doneti). — 2.  (Rnins  near  Kastatciefy 
a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  at  a  link) 
distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Miletus,  and  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing emporium.  It  reduced  to  subjection  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  in  its  turn  it 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account  of  an  at 
tempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterward  restored, 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

[Tanais.  1.  A  Rutulian  warrior  under  Tar- 
nus,  slain  by  jEneas. — 2.  A  freedman  of  Maece- 
nas, or,  as  some  say,  of  L.  Munatius  Planeoa, 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.,  i ,  1, 105).] 

Tanaqoil.     Vid.  Taequinius. 

[Tanarus,  (now  Tanaro),  a  river  of  Ligurit, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  an) 
after  receiving  the  Stura,  Fevos,  and  Urbis,  feus 
into  the  Padua  (now  Po).] 

Tawetum  (Tanetanus  :  now  Taneta),  a  town 
of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina 
and  Parma. 

Tims  (Tuvif  :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zoan  : 
TavlrtK  '■  ruins  at  San),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
called  after  it  the  Tanitic,  and  on  the  southwest- 
ern side  of  the  great  lake  between  this  and  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also 
called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  (now  Lake  of  Men- 
zalch).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
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.a  the  time  of  Hoses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Taoites  Nomos. 
TantalTdbb.  Vid.  Tantalus,  No.  1,  ad  fin.} 
Tantalus  ( TrfvraAor ).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some 
Euryanassa,  by  others  Tayg»te  or  Dione,  and 
by  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto.  He  was  the  father 
of  Pelops,  Broteas,  and  Niobe.  All  traditions 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  a  wealthy  king ;  but 
while  some  call  him  King  of  Lydia,  others  de- 
scribe him  as  King  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tan- 
talus is  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient  story 
for  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  him 
after  his  death  in  the  lower  world,  the  causes 
of  which  are  differently  stated  by  the  ancient 
authors.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tanta- 
lus divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him ; 
and  he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  be- 
ing afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the 
tame  time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  always  receded  from  him  as 
toon  as  he  attempted  to  drink  them.  Over  his 
bead,  moreover,  hung  branches  of  fruit,  which 
receded  in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  suspended  over  his  bead  a  huge  rock, 
ever  threatening  to  crush  him.  Another  tradi- 
tion relates  that,  wishing  to  test  the  gods,  be 
cot  bis  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them,  and 
aet  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast.  A  third 
account  states  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  table  of  tbe  gods  and  gave 
them  to  his  friends ;  and  a  fourth,  lastly,  relates 
tbe  following  story.  Rhea  caused  the  infant 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  bis  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
afterward  appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Pandarens  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying 
him  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to 
Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  But  when  Pandareus 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  never  received  it.  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
thereupon  changed  Pandareus  into  a  stone,  and 
threw  Tantalus  down  from  Mount  Sipylus. 
Others,  again,  relate  that  Mercury  (Hermes)  de- 
manded tbe  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the  per- 
jury was  committed  before  Mercury  (Hermes). 
Jupiter  (Z«us)  buried  Tantalus  under  Mount 
Sipylus  as  a  punishment ;  and  there  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  later  times.  Tbe  punishment  of 
Tantalus  was  proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and 
from  it  the  English  language  has  borrowed  the 
verb  "  to  tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes 
or  prospects  which  can  not  be  realized.  The 
patronymic  Tanlalidet  is  frequently  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus.  Hence  we  find  not 
only  his  son  Pelops,  but  also  Atreus,  Thyestes, 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes  called  by 
this  name. — 2.  Son  of  Thyestes,  who  was  killed 
by  Atreus.  Others  call  him  a  son  of  Broteas. 
He  was  married  to  Clytsemnestra  before  Aga- 
memnon, and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed 
by  Agamemnon. — 3.  Son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 
Tanus  or  Tamaos  (Tdvor  or  Tava&c :  now  Ka- 
*"),  a  river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatis,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mount 
Parnon,  and  falling  into  the  Thyreatic  Gulf 
after  forming  tbe  boundary  between  Argolis 
and  Cynuria 


TAPURI. 

Taocb  (Ta&cij :  now  Bunder-Reight),  a  city  oi 
the  coast  of  Persia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ri  vei 
Granis,  used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  taoKijvfi- 

TaSchi  (Tdojoi),  a  people  of  Pontus,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabatu. 

Tapb.     Vid.  Ikom. 

TaphI/K  Insula,  a  number  of  small  islands 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying  between  tbe  coasts  of 
Leucadia  and  Acarnania.  They  were  also  call- 
ed the  islands  of  the  Telebos,  and  their  inhab- 
itants were  in  like  manner  named  Tapbu  (T<£- 
$ioi)  or  TilibSwB  (TnXetoat).  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  Taphus  (T<fyof )  by  Ho- 
mer, but  Taphius  (Taipioic)  or  Taphiuba  (Ta+i- 
oiaa)  by  later  writers.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  the  haunts  of  notorious  pirates,  and 
are  celebrated  in  mythology  on  account  of  the 
war  carried  on  between  them  and  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycens. 

Taphiassus  (Tafiaaois :  now  Macrivoro  and 
Rigani),  a  mountain  in  ^Etolia  and  Locris,  prop- 
erly only  a  southwestern  continuation  of  Mounts 
(Eta  and  Corax. 

Taphis  (ruins  at  Tapa),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
caschcenos,  that  is,  the  district  of  Ethiopia  im- 
mediately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Tzitzis,  and  north  of 
Talmis.  It  is  also  called  To&'r  and  Iltmit. 
There  was  a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  called 
Contra  Taphis. 

Taphb.b  or  Taphxos  (Ta+pai  or  TdAaof :  Tu- 
^piof),  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersone- 
sus  Tauiica,  so  called  because  a  trench  orditcb 
was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphus.     Vid.  Tapbijb. 

Taposixis  {Taitootipic,  Tairooiptc,  TaQoaipi;, 
i.  e.,  the  tomb  of  Otiru :  ruins  at  AAourir),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  northwestern  frontier, 
in  the  Libya  Nomos,  near  the  base  of  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexandrea  stood,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Less- 
er Taposiris  (7  iukpH  Tairfoeipit)  near  it. 

Tapeobane  (ToTpo6Viw7 :  now  Ceylon),  a  great 
island  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  Tbe 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  researches  of  Onesicritus  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  through  information  obtained 
by  residents  in  India ;  and  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers acquired  additional  knowledge  respecting 
the  island  through  an  embassy  which  was  sent 
from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of 
the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy  makes 
it  very  much  too  large,  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  gives  much  too  small  a  southward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Tapobi  (Tdirovpoi  or  Tatrovpoi),  a  powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  south  of 
Mount  Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Mar- 
giana,  and  probably  further  north  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  tbe  Caspian,  where  their  original 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mountain* 
called  by  their  name.  The  men  wore  black 
clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the  women  white 
clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They  were  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness. 
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TAPURI  MONTES. 

Tap&bi  Montis  (rd  Tummpa  6pt)),  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in- 
habited by  the  Tapobi. 

Tabai.     Vii.  Tarbktok. 

Tabbelm,  one  of  the  most  important  people 
in  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  between  the  ocean  (hence 
called  Tarbellicum  aquor  and  Tarbellut  Oeeanut) 
and  the  Pyrenees  (hence  called  TarbtUa  Py~ 
rent).  Their  country  was  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive, but  contained  gold  and  mineral  springs. 
Their  chief  town  was  Aqu/s  Tabbellics  or 
AnoosTiK,  on  the  Aturus  (now  Dacqt  on  the 
Adour). 

Tabcbon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  town  of  Tarquinii.  (Kid.  Tab- 
qoibii.)  Virgil  represents  him  as  coming  to  the 
assistance  of /Eneas  against  Turnus. 

Tarkntinus  Sinus  (Tapevrivoc  *<ftjrof :  now 
Gulf  of  Tarentum),  a  great  gulf  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  between  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria, 
beginning  west  near  the  Promontorium  Lacini- 
um,  and  ending  east  near  the  Promontorium 
Iapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of  Taren- 
tum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  seven  hundred  stadia  wide. 

Tabentcm,  called  Tabas  by  the  Greeks  (Ta- 
par,  -cvror:  Topnn-ivor,  Tarentinus:  now  Ta- 
ranto),  an  important  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situa- 
ted on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about  one 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  south  of  Mount 
Aulon  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Galesus. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  Iapygians,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
nists from  the  neighboring  town  of  Uria,  and  it 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentum,  how- 
ever, dates  from  B.C.  708,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lace- 
demonian Parthenie  under  the  guidance  of 
Pbalanthus..  Vid.  Phalantbds.  It  soon  be- 
came the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in 
the  whole  of  Magna  Greecia,  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities 
in  Italy.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war, 
and  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  The  city 
itself,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  contained 
twenty-two  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  government  of  Tarentum  was  dif- 
ferent at  various  periods.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  king  («'.  «., 
a  tyrant)  of  Tarentum ;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
government  was  a  democracy.  Archytas,  who 
was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
B.C.  400,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  his  native 
oity.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neighborhood,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother  country.  Archi- 
daraus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  the  first  who  came 
to  their  assistance  in  B.C.  338 ;  and  he  fell  in 
battle  fighting  on  their  behalf.  The  next  prince 
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whom  they  invited  to  succor  tliem  was  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  was  eventually  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Bruttii,  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron.  Shortly  afterward  the  Tares- 
tines  bad  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy.  Having  attacked  some  Roman  ships, 
and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors who  had  been  sent  to  demand  reparation, 
war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the  pow- 
erful republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  380 ;  but  two  years  after  the  de- 
feat of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (3T2> 
In  the  second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted 
from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (213) ;  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated 
by  them  with  great  severity.  From  this  time 
Tarentum  declined  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Its  in- 
habitants retained  theirlove  of  luxury  and  ease; 
and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as  molle  Tmrcntwm 
and  imbcllc  Tarentum.  Even  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek  language  wis 
still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ;  and  it  was  long  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
in  the  sonth  of  Italy.  The  town  ofTarenium 
consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.,  of  a  peninsula  or 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  of  a 
town  on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected 
with  the  island  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  island,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  was  the  citadel ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  was  situated  southwest 
of  the  isthmus.  The  modern  town  is  confined 
to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the  citadel 
stood.  The  neighborhood  of  Tarentum  pro- 
duced the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  abo 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
other  fruits.  Its  purple  dye  was  also  mceh 
valued  in  antiquity. 

Tarichea,  or  -EjK,  or  xx  (Taplxtta,  -tm.  mm : 
ruins  at  El-Kerch),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly 
fortified,  and  with  a  turbulent  population,  who 
gave  the  Romans  much  trouble  during  the  Jew- 
ish war.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  fish  of  the  neighboring  lakes  which 
were  salted  here. 

Tabne  (Tdpvn),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Motnt 
Tmolos,  mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions 
simply  a  fountain  of  the  name. 

Tarpa,  Sp.  MiEdus,  was  engaged  by  Pom- 
peiua  to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his 
games  exhibited  in  BC.  55.  Tarpa  was  like- 
wise employed  by  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  cen- 
sor. 

Takpeia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius.  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Satornian 
Hill,  afterward  called  the  Capitoline.  was  tempt- 
ed by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  col- 
lars to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tatius 
and  his  Sahines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw 
upon  her  their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to 
death.  She  was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Tir- 
peian  Rock,  which  was  given  to  a  part  of  the 
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Capitoline.  A  .egend  still  exists  at  jlome, 
which  relates  that  the  fair  Tarpeia  ever  sits  in 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  covered  with  gold  and  jew- 
els, and  bound  by  a  spell. 

Tarphk  (Tapjti),  a  town  in  Locris,  on  Mount 
(Eta,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently 
called  Pharygss. 

TlRQDlNIA.       Vid.  TARQOIKID8. 

TarquInIi  (Tarquiniensis :  now  Turckina, 
near  Corncto),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill 
and  on  the  River  Malta,  southeast  of  Cosa  and 
on  a  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Rome. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and 
was  probably  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Confederation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhenus, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony  from 
Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tarqninii  that  the  seer  Tages  appeared,  from 
whom  the  Etruscans  learned  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity.  Vid.  Taoeb.  According  to  one 
account,  Tarqninii  was  founded  by  Thessalians, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that 
Tarchon  is  merely  a  personification  of  the  race 
of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  was  at  Tarquinii  that 
Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
settled  ;  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  the  Tar- 
quinian  family  came  to  Rome.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome,  the 
Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction  with  the  Veien- 
tes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans.  From  this  time  the  Tarquin- 
ienses were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans;  but  they  wete  at  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Rome  about  B.C.  810.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mu- 
nicipium ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  import- 
ance; and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  founded  Corneto  on  the  opposite  hill. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city  it- 
self; but  the  cemetery  of  Tarquinii,  consisting 
of  a  vast  number  of  subterraneous  caves  in  the 
bill  on  which  Corneto  stands,  is  still  in  a  state 
of  excellent  preservation,  and  contains  numer- 
ous Etruscan  paintings  :  here  some  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  modern  times. 

TAsqoTirlos,  the  name  of  a  family  in  early 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  fifth  and  seventh 
kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  legend  of  the 
Tarquins  ran  as  follows.  Demaratus,  their  an- 
cestor, belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadae  at  Corinth,  and  fled  from  his  native  city 
when  the  power  of  his  order  was  overthrown 
by  Cypselus.  He  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etru- 
ria, where  he  had  mercantile  connections.  He 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The  latter  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  his  wife  preg- 
nant ;  but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterward. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaqnil,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  high- 
est rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from 
all  power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discon- 
tented with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on 
by  hi*  wife,  be  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii  and 
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remove  to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  fot 
Rome,  riding  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  large  train  of  followers.  'When 
they  had  reached  the  Janiculus,  an  eagle  seized 
bis  cap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  head.  Tana- 
quit,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  science 
of  lugury,  bade  ber  husband  hope  for  the  high- 
est nonor  from  this  omen.  Her  predictions 
were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was  receiv- 
ed with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
took  the  name  of  L.  Tarqoinios,  to  which  Livy 
adds  Priscus.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancus 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  children ;  and,  when 
he  died,  the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously 
elected  Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
reign  of  Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great 
exploits  in  war  and  by  great  works  in  peace. 
He  defeated  the  Latins  and  Sabines ;  and  the 
latter  people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  garrison  under  the  command 
of  Egerius,  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Aruns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Collatinus. 
Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquinius  defeated 
the  Etruscans  likewise.  Among  the  important 
works  which  Tarquinius  executed  in  peace,  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  vast  sewers  by  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  drained,  and 
which  still  remain,  with  not  a  stone  displaced, 
to  bear  witness  to  his  power  and  wealth.  He 
is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to  have  laid  out 
the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  which  had 
been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman 
Games,  which  were  henceforth  performed  in 
the  Circus.  The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shops,  was  also  his  work,  and  he  like- 
wise began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone 
wall,  a  work  which  was  finished  by  his  success- 
or, Servius  Tullius.  The  building  of  the  Cap- 
itoline temple  is,  moreover,  attributed  to  the 
elder  Tarquinius,  though  most  traditions  as- 
cribe this  work  to  his  son,  and  only  the  vow  to 
the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made  some  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  added 
one  hundred  new  members  to  the  senate,  who 
were  called  paires  minorum  gentium,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old  senators,  who  were 
now  called  patra  majonim  gentium.  He  wished 
to  add  to  the  three  centuries  of  equites  estab- 
lished by  Romulus  three  new  centuries,  and  to 
call  them  after  himself  and  two  of  his  friends. 
His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Na- 
vius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that  the  gods 
were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  Fti.NAVios.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centu- 
ries he  associated  anotherunder  the  same  name, 
so  that  henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  He  increased 
the  number  of  Vestal  Virgins  from  four  to  six. 
Tarquinius  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
ty-eight years  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius.  But  the  latter  did  not  secure 
the  reward  of  tbeir  erime,  for  Servius  Tullius, 
with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil,  succeeded  t» 
the  vacant  throne.  Tarquinius  left  two  son* 
and  two  daughters.    His  two  sons,  L.  Tarquin 
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las  and  A  runs,  were  subsequently  married  to 
the  two  daughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One  of 
bis  daughters  was  married  to  Servius  Tullius, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus, 
the  first  consul  at  Rome.  Servius  Tullius, 
whose  life  is  given  under  Tollios,  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  by  his 
son-in-law  L.  Tarquinius,  who  ascended  the  va- 
cant throne. — 2.  L.  Tabqdimus  Superbus  com- 
menced his  reign  without  any  of  the  forms  of 
election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was 
to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he 
mistrusted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were 
put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surround- 
ed himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cru- 
elty and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Superbtu.  But,  although  a  tyrant  at  home, 
he  raised  Rome  to  great  influence  and  power 
among  the  surrounding  nations.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin 
chiefs ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome  became  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He  defeated 
the  Volscians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town  of 
Suessa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which 
his  father  had  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this 
temple  he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which 
the  king  purchased  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess. 
She  had  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  king  refused  the 
offer  with  scorn.  Thereupon  she  went  away 
and  burned  three,  and  then  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  six.  The  king  still  refused.  She 
again  went  away  and  burned  three  more,  and 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  The  king  now  purchased  the  three  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  engaged 
in  war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to 
take  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  His  son,  Sextus,  pre- 
tending to  be  ill-treated  by  his  father,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to 
Gabii.  The  infatuated  inhabitants  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  their  troops ;  whereupon 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  father  to  inquire 
how  be  should  deliver  the  city  into  his  bands. 
The  king,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when 
the  messenger  arrived,  made  no  reply,  but 
kept  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  pop- 
pies with  his  stick.  Sextus  took  the  hint. 
He  put  to  death  or  banished  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  difficulty 
in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father.  In 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fell 
through  a  shameful  outrage  committed  by  one 
of  his  sons.    Tarquinius  and  bis  sons  were  en- 

Sged  in  besieging  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutu- 
ns.  Here,  as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cous- 
in Tarquinius  Collalinus,  the  son  of  Egerius, 
were  feasting  together,  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  virtue  of  their  wives.  As  nothing  Was  do- 
ing in  the  field,  they  mounted  their  horses  to 
visit  their  homes  by  surprise.  They  first  went 
to  Rome,  where  they  surprised  the  king's  daugh- 
ters at  a  splendid  banquet.  They  then  hasten- 
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ed  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though  it  was  late  ta 
the  nijht,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Col- 
latinus,  spinning  amid  ber  handmaids.  The 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the  evil 
passions  of  Sextus.  A  few  days  afterward  he 
returned  to'Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Lucretia  as  ber  husband's  kinsman. 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber 
with  a  drawn  sword :  by  threatening  to  lay  a 
slave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  be 
would  pretend  to  have  killed  in  order  to  aver.ee 
her  husband's  honor,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to 
his  wishes.  As  soon  as  Sextus  had  departed, 
Lucretia  sent  for  her  husband  and  father.  Col- 
latinus  came,  accompauied  by  L.  Brutns;  Lu- 
cretius, witfi  P.  Valerius,  who  afterward  gained 
the  surname  of  Publicola.  They  found  her  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them  what  had 
happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her  dis- 
honor, and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death.  They 
all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  thTew  off  his 
assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brs- 
tus,  who  was  tribunus  celerum,  summoned  tbe 
people,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  AH 
classes  were  inflamed  with  tbe  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  was  passed  deposing  the  bug, 
and  banishing  him  and  bis  family  from  the  city. 
The  army,  encamped  before  Ardea,  likewise  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tar- 
quinius, with  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Anus, 
took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria.  Sextos  re- 
paired to  Gabii,  his  own  principality,  where  be 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tarqoimns 
reigned  twenty-four  years.  He  was  banished 
B.C.  610.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veil 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  aad 
marched  against  Rome.  Tbe  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  tbem.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Brutns  and  A  runs,  tbe  sob  of 
Tarquinius,  slew  each  other.  Tarquinius  next 
repaired  to  Lars  Porsena,  tbe  powerful  king  of 
Clusium,  who  marched  against  Rome  at  lbs 
head  of  a  vast  army.  The  history  of  this  mem- 
orable expedition  is  related  under  Poiua*. 
After  Porsena  quitted  Rome,  Tarquinius  took 
refuge  with  bis  son-in-law,  Mamilius  Octanes 
of  Tusculum.  Under  tbe  guidance  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Latin  states  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe 
exiled  king,  and  declared  war  against  Rone. 
The  contest  was  decided  by  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  tbe  Lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Roman 
gained  the  victory  by  tbe  help  of  Castor  aad 
Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded,  but 
escaped  with  his  life  ;  his  son  Sextus  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tarquin- 
ius Superbus  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  assistance.  He  bad  already 
survived  all  his  family ;  and  be  now  fled  to 
Aristobulus  at  Cuma:,  where  he  died  a  wretch- 
ed and  childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  according  to  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  but  this  story  must  not  be  received  as* 
real  history.  The  narrative  contains  numer- 
ous inconsistencies  and  impossibilities.  Tie 
following  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  AVe 
are  told  that  the  younger  Tarquinius,  who  was 
expelled  from  Rome  in  mature  age,  was  theMa 
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TARQUINIUS,  L 

of  the  king  who  ascended  the  throne  one  hund- 
red and  seven  years  previously  in  the  vigor  of 
life ;  and  Somas  Tullius,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  shortly  before 
be  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  imme- 
diately after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of 
his  own  wife ! 

[Tarquihios,  L.,  one  of  those  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  turned  informer,  and  ac- 
cused M.  Crassus  of  being  privy  to  the  design.] 

[TABQUINID8,  COLLATIHOS..    Vtd.  CoLLATINCS.] 

[Tabquitios,  L.,  of  a  patrician  family,  but  so 
poor  that  be  had  to  serve  in  the  army  on  foot ; 
was  appointed  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus  his 
master  of  horse.] 

(Tarquitus,  a  Latin  warrior,  son  of  Faunus 
and  Dryupe,  aided  Turnus  against  ^Eneas,  and 
was  slain  by  the  latter.] 

Tarracina  (Tarracinensis :  now  Tcrracina), 
more  anciently  called  Aniur  (Anxurates,  PL), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  fifty-eight 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and 
upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly-fortified  citadel 
upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Jnpiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgian 
town  originally ;  but  it  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Volsci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anxur.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  329.  Three  miles  west  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of 
this  goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Tarracina  are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of 
itonlecchio. 

Tarhaco  (Tarraconensis :  now  Tarragona), 
an  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
situated  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  between  the  River  Iberus  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  River  Tulcis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head-quar- 
teis  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  It  subsequently  became 
a  populous  and  flourishing  town  ;  aud  Augustus, 
who  wintered  here  (B.C.  26)  after  his  Canta- 
brian  campaign,  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  Spanish  provinces  {Hitpania.  Tarra- 
amensis)  and  also  a  Roman  colony.  Hence 
we  find  it  called  Colonia  TarracoiunsU,  also 
Col.  Vietrix  Togata  and  Col.  Julia  Victrix  Tar- 
raconenn*.  The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  is 
built  to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
modern  houses.  The  anoient  Roman  aqueduct, 
having  been  repaired  in  modern  times,  still  sup- 
plies the  modern  city  with  water;  and  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Tarragona, 
along  the  sea-coast,  is  a  Roman  sepulchre  call- 
ed the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although  the  real 
eace  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite  un- 
lown. 

Tarboktekus  Patixkus.     Vid.  Patirnub. 

TassIa  (Tapoli:  now  Rat  Jird  or  Cape  Cer- 
U»),  a  promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
The  neighboring  part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania 
was  called  Tarsiana. 

TarsIos  (dTd/xrjof :  now  Tarza  or  Baliktm), 
a  river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  Mount  Temnus,  and 


TARSUS. 

flowing  northeast,  through  the  Miletopolites  J-  >.- 
ons,  into  the  Macestus. 

Tarsus,  Tabsos  (Tapo6(,  Tapaoi,  Trpooc,  Bap- 
o&e  ■  Tapotvt,  Tarsensis :  rains  at  Terms),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the  River  Cydnus,  about 
twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  very 'large 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  chief  pass  through  which  (Pylas  Cilicia;)  led 
down  to  Tarsus.  Its  position  gave  it  the  full 
benefit  of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  fertile 
country,  and  the  command  of  an  important  high- 
way of  commerce.  It  bad  also  an  excellent 
harbor,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus ;  others  to  Perseus, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of 
the  city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a  hoof  {rap- 
ode)  which  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here ; 
and  others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus, 
whose  effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city. 
All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Syr- 
ians, who  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received 
Greek  settlers  at  an  early  period.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  who  gives  us  the  first  historical 
notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cili- 
cian  prince  Syennesis,  and  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
(Compare  Cilicia.)  At  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion,  it  was  held  by  the  Persian 
troops,  who  were  about  to  burn  it,  when  they 
were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival.  After 
playing  an  important  part  as  a  military  post  in 
the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the 
northwest.  As  the  power  of  the  Seleucidn  de- 
clined, it  suffered  much  from  the  oppression  of 
its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mithradatic  war,  it  suffered,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Tigranes,  who  overran  Cilicia,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  level 
country.  From  both  these  enemies  it  was  res- 
cued by  Pompey,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
new  Roman  province  of  Cilioia,  B.C.  66.  In 
the  civil  war  it  took  part  with  Cwsar,  and  as- 
sumed, in  his  honor,  the  name  of  Joliopolis. 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished 
by  Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony 
who  made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  Under  Augus- 
tus the  city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes, 
through  tbe  influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor, 
the  Stoio  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place.  It  enjoyed  the  favor,  and  was  called  by 
the  names,  of  several  of  the  later  emperors.  It 
was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  Crusades.  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power, 
their  readiness  in  repartee,  and  their  fondness 
for  tbe  study  of  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  natives  of  tbe  place  were  the  Sto- 
ics Antipater,  Archedemus,  Heraclides,  Nestor, 
Zeno,  and  the  two  Athenodori ;  the  Academic* 
Nestor  j  the  Epicureans  Dip  genes,  celebrated 
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TARTARUS. 

for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysias,  who  was 
for  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutiades  ;  the 
tragic  poets  Dionysides  and  Bion ;  the  satiric 
poets  Demetrius  and  Boethes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue ;  the  grammarians  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hermogenes ;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes  ;  the  physicians  Herodotus 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kings. 

Tartarus  (To'prapoj),  son  of  .<Ether  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  his  mother  Terra  (Ge)  the  father 
of  the  Gigantes  Typhoeus  and  Echidna.  In 
'  the  Iliad  Tartarus  is  a  place  beneath  the  earth, 
as  far  below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the 
earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  Later  poets 
describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the  lower 
world  in  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ;  and  sometimes  they 
use  the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the 
lower  world  in  general. 

[Tartarus  (now  Tartaro),  a  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  joining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  and  forming  marshes  (paludcs  Tartari  flu- 
minis,  Tacit.).] 

Tartessds  (Tapri7<TOOf :  Taprijootoc),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Tarthith  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Bactis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally 
called  Tartessus.  Others  identify  it,  with  more 
probability,  with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  Mount 
Calpe,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Gibraltar  was  also  called  Tartsssis. 

Takuscon  or  Tarasooh  (Tarusconienses : 
now  Tarascon),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north  of  Are- 
late,  and  east  of  Nemausus. 

Tarvis!oh  (Tarvisanus:  now  Trcvito),  a 
town  of  Venetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on  the 
River  Silis,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  a  place  of  importance  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Tatianu*  (Tanavof ),  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
second  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was 
originally  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  after- 
ward convened  to  Christianity,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  very  intimate.  After  Jus- 
tin's death  Tatian  quitted  Rome,  where  he  bad 
resided  for  some  time,  and  returned  into  the 
East.  There  be  imbibed  and  promulgated  views 
of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  after  him  Tatiani.  Tatian  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant 
an  Address  to  the  Greeks  (llpoc  'EJUavor),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  is  by  Worth.  Oxford,  1700. 

TatIud,  T,  king  of  the  Sabines.     Vid.  Roa- 

OLOt. 

Tatta  (»  Torro :  now  Tus-Gol),  a  great  salt 
like  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phryg- 
ian table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Pbrygia,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies 
the  whole  surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it 
doubtless  did  in  ancient  times. 

Tauchih  or  Tbdcbwa  (Tmfjr/upa,  Ttvxttp* : 
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TAUROSCiTH/E. 

rains  at  Taukra),  a  colony  of  Gyrene,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  C>  renaica,  in  Northers 
Africa.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Lib- 
yan Pentapolis.  It  became  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had  here  a 
great  temple  and  an  annual  festival 

TaulantIi  (TmiAoiTjoO,  a  people  of  niyria,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Epidamnas,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought 
against  the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhns,  and 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  Cassander. 

Taurus  (now  Tamuu),  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moenus  (now  Main)  and  the  Rhine 

TaurasIa.     Vid.  Taurini. 

Taurehtum  and  Taurois  (Tavpoivrtov,  To» 
pine,  -evroc),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Massiba, 
and  near  the  latter  city,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul. 

Tauri,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a  god- 
dess whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis. 
An  account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere 
(p.  Ill,  b).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula 
which  was  called  after  them  Chersonesos  Tal- 
lica.    Vid.  Chersonesus,  No.  S. 

Taurianok  (now  Taurttto),  a  town  of  Brat- 
tium,  on  the  Via  Popilia,  twenty-three  rata 
southeast  of  Vibo. 

Taurini,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Tanrasia,  afterward  col- 
onized by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Taari- 
norum  (now  Turin). 

Tauri*  (now  Torcola),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  between  Pharos  and  Corcyra. 

Taurisci,  a  Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and 
probably  the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  pope- 
lation  of  the  country.  They  were  sobseqaesur 
called  Norici  by  the  Romans,  after  their  capital 
Noreia. 

Taurois.     Vid.  Taurkhtom. 

Tauromekiuh  (Tavpofievtov :  Tospopm'rfr, 
Tauromenitanus :  now  Taormau),  a  city  or  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Moont  Taa- 
ros,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  founded 
B.C.  358  by  Andromachus  with  the  remains  sf 
the  inhabitants  of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  beta 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  nearly  fifty  years  before. 
Vid,  Naxos,  No.  3.  Taoromenram  soon  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishing  city  j  but.  in  ««•- 
sequence  of  its  espousing  the  side  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey  against  Augustus,  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  their  place  sap- 
plied  by  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans :  I 
find  the  town  called  Col.Aupusta.  Tst 
From  this  lime  Tauromenium  became  a  [ 
of  secondary  importance.  The  hills  is  the 
neighborhood  produced  excellent  wine.  There 
are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  a  splendid  tbeatrt 
of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  ' 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  speetata 
which  we  may  form  some  ides  of  ike  poanj 
ness  of  Taoromen  um. 

TaCROSCYTHJC.       VU.  SCTTHOTAni- 
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TAURUNUM. 

TaubOhum  (now  Semlin),  a  strongly-fortified 
town  in  Panoonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sa- 
ms and  the  Danube. 

Taubus,  Statilius,  a  distinguished  general  of 
Octavianus.  At  the  battle  of  Actiuro,  B.C.  81, 
he  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Octavianus, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he 
defeated  the  Cantabri,  Vaccei,  and  Astures. 
He  was  consul  in  36 ;  and  in  16,  when  the  em- 
peror went  to  Gaul,  the  government  of  the  city 
and  of  Italy  .was  left  to  Taurus,  with  the  title 
of  proefectus  urbi.  In  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  built  an  amphitheatre 
of  stone  at  bis  own  expense.  Vid.  Roma,  p. 
751,  a. 

Taurus  {A  TaSpoc,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
high  mountain:  now  Taunt*,  Ata-Vagh,  and 
other  special  names),  a  great  mountain  chain 
of  Asia.  In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was 
applied,  by  the  later  geographers,  to  the  whole 
of  the  great  chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
from  west  to  east,  forming  the  southern  margin 
of  the  great  table- land  of  Central  Asia,  which  it 
divides  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
use  of  the  name.  In  its  usual  signification,  it 
denotes  the  mountain  chain  in  the  sontb  of  Asia 
Minor,  wnioh  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or  Chelido- 
niutn  Promontonum  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
Lycia,  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ;  then  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lycaouia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Commagene  ; 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  proceeds  almost  due  east  through  the 
south  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  south, 
and  the  streams  which  feed  the  Upper  Euphrates 
and  the  Araxes  on  the  north ;  thus  it  continues 
as  far  as  the  southern  margin  of  the  Lake  Ar- 
sissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the  name  of  Tau- 
rus, and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which,  nnder 
the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  &c.,  forms  the 
northeastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes valley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches 
which  are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the 
middle  of  the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia, east  of  the  Ciliciao  Gates,  the  Amti- 
taubus  branches  off  to  the  northeast.  Id  the 
east  of  Cilicia,  the  Ahanus  goes  off  to  the  south- 
west and  south.  Immediately  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  branch  proceeds  to  the  southeast, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masivs,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  di- 
viding the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the 
waters  which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into 
the  Euphrates.  The  Taurus  is  of  moderate 
height,  for  the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to 
the  summit.  Its  general  character  greatly  re- 
sembles the  mountains  of  Central  Germany. 

TavIuk  (Taoiiov,  Taitoy :  now  probably  ruins 
at  Boghaz  Kieui),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in 
Galatia,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  meeting  for  roads  leading  to  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  therefore  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  had 
a  temple  and  bronze  colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 


TECT.EUS. 

Taxila  or  TaxIaia  (ro  ToftXa,  Taf/aXo),  an 
important  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in 
a  large  and  fertile  (.lain  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian 
king  Taxiles  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its 
position  has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as 
Major  Rennell  supposed,  Attack ;  and  there  is 
no  large  city  remaining  which  exactly  answers 
to  its  position. 

TaiIlss  (TafOiff).  l.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  B.C.  327.  His  real  name 
was  Mophis  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  called  him  Taxiles  orTaxilas,  from  the 
name  of  his  capital  city  of  Taxila,  near  the 
modern  Attock.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander 
he  hastened  to  meet  him  with  valuable  presents, 
and  was  in  consequence  confirmed  in  his  king- 
dom by  the  Macedonian  monarch 2.  A  general 

in  the  service  of  Mitbradates  the  Great,  and  one 
of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  con- 
fidence. 

TlfoiTi  (TaOy&T?),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mount 
Taygetus  in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Laeedeemon  and  of  Eurotas. 

Tit  obtus,  or  Tatobtuh,  or  TavoSta  {Tatye- 
Toj,  TaflyeroK,  ro  Tatyera,  pi.),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  sep- 
arating Laconia  and  Messenia,  and  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Ttenarum.  Its  highest  points  were 
called  Taleius  and  Evoras,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  nymph  Taygete. 

Teanuh  (Teanensis).  1 .  ApSlum  ( near  Pcmtt 
Rotto),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  River  Frento, 
and  the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  eighteen  miles 
from  Larinum. — 3.  Sidicihom  (now  Teano),  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mods  Massicus  and  on  the  Via  Prsenestina,  six 
miles  west  of  Cales.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus ;  and  in  its  neighborhood 
were  some  celebrated  medicinal  springs. 

TeIbus  (Tiaooc :  now  Teara,  Dtara,  or  Den), 
a  river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were 
useful  in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  it  rises  from  thirty-eight  fount- 
ains, all  flowing  from  the  same  rock,  some  warm 
and  others  cold.  It  falls  into  the  Contadesdus ; 
this  into  the  Agrianea ;  and  the  latter  again  into 
the  Hebrus.   . 

Tbatb  (Teatinus :  now  Chieti),  the  capital  of 
the  Marrucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the 
River  Aternus,  and  on  the  road  from  Aternum 
to  Corfininm. 

Tkchbssa  (TiKftyoaa),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  ex- 
cursion from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

Techon  (Teitfiov),  a  town  of  the  Molossi  in 
Epirus. 

Tbotmus  and  Anoblion  (Texraiof  *ai  'Ayye- 
Xlav),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Di- 
pcenus  and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Gallon  of 
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JJgina  -,  and  therefore  they  most  have  flourish- 
ed about  B.C.  648.  ' 

TBCT68AOBS(T«*r<S<Taytf).  1.  In  Gallia.  Vid. 
Volcje. — 2.  In  Asia  Minor.     Vid.  Gai.atia. 

Tecum  or  Ticis  (now  Tecti),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones, 
called  Uliberis  by  the  Greeks,  from  a  town  of 
this  name  upon  the  river. 

Tkdanios,  a  river  in  Illyricum,  separating  Ia- 
pydia  and  Liburnia. 

Tegea  (Tiyea).  1.  (Teyedrne :  now  Piedi),  an 
important  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tegeatis  (Ttyearic),  which  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Argolis  and  Laconia,  on  the 
south  by  Laconia,  on  the  west  by  Masnalia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tegeates, 
the  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  formed  out  of  nine 
small  townships,  which  were  united  into  one 
city  by  Aleus,  who  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  city.  At  a  later  time  we 
find  Tegea  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of 
which  possessed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus, 
who  was  especially  honored  in  Tegea.  The 
Tegeatae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
oones  of  Orestes  that  tbey  were  enabled  to 
conquer  this  people.  The  Tegeatte  sent  three 
thousand  men  to  the  battle  of  Plates,  in  which 
»hey  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery.  They 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
their  independence.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Achaean  league  Tegea  was  taken  both  by  Cle- 
omenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Achaeans. 
It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  both  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  Its  most 
splendid  public  building  was  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  erected  soon  after  B.C.  894,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burned  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  the  sculptures  in  the  pediments 
were  probably  by  the  band  of  Scopas  himself. — 
S.  A  town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agamemnon. 

Telamom  (TeXa/iuv),  son  of  .lEacus  and  En- 
dels,  and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted 
Peleus  in  slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus  (vid. 
Peleus),  Telamon  was  expelled  from  JEgina, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Glauce,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whose  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Salamis.  He  afterward  married  Peri- 
bcea  or  Eritrea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  Telamoniadet  and  Telamoniut  he- 
rot.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom  be 

joined  in  his  expedition  against  I/aomedon  of 
Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 

Trambelus.    On  this  expedition  Telamon  and 
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Hercules  also  fought  against  the  Meropes  in 
Cos,  on  account  of  Chalciope,  tne  beautiftl 
daughter  of  Eurypylus,  the  kV>g  of  the  Meropes, 
and  against  the  giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  Telamon  likewise  accompa- 
nied Hercules  on  bis  expedition  against  the  Am- 
azons, and  slew  Melanippe. 

Telamon  (now  Ttlamone),  a  town  and  harbat 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  River  Um- 
bra, said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on 
bis  return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition.  In 
its  neighborhood  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  235.  It  was  here  that 
Marius  landed  on  his  return  from  Africa  in  87. 
Telamon  was  undoubtedly  the  port  of  the  great 
Etruscan  city  recently  discovered  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Vetulonia. 

[Telamohiades.  Vid.  Telamon.] 
Telchines  (TtXxh-ee),  a  family  or  a  tribe, 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa  or 
Poseidon.  They  are  represented  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects:  1.  At  cultivators  of  the  toil  ad 
ministers  of  the  godt.  As  such  they  came  from 
Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes, 
where  they  founded  Camirus,  ralysos,  and  Lin- 
das. Rhodes,  which  was  named  alter  them 
Telchinit,  was  abandoned  by  them,  because 
they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inunda- 
ted. They  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple 
of  the  Lycian  Ap^i'a  This  god  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  them  at  Lindus,  and  Juno  (Hera)  at 
Ialysus  and  Camirus.  Nymphs,  also,  are  called 
after  them  Telcbiniae.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  was 
intrusted  to  them  by  Rhea,  and  tbey  brought 
bim  up  in  conjunction  with  Caphira,  a  daoghter 
of  Oceanus.  Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  (Zeos), 
however,  are  also  described  as  hostile  to  the 
Telchinea.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus  destroyed  the 
Telchines,  snd  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  hare  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  inundation.  2.  At  mat- 
ert  and  inviout  damont.  Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and 
snow,  and  to  assume  any  form  tbey  pleased; 
they  further  mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur, 
in  order  thereby  to  destroy  animals  and  plants. 
8.  At  artittt,  for  they  are  said  to  nave  invented 
useful  arts  and  institutions,  and  to  hare  made 
images  of  the  gods.  They  worked  io  brass  and 
iron,  made  the  sickle  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed 
with  the  Idaean  Dactyls ;  and  Strabo  even  states 
that  those  of  the  nine  Rhodian  Telchines  who  ac- 
companied Rhea  to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up 
the  infant  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  called  Curetes. 
Tihia6M.  Vid.  Taphi.x. 
Teleboas  (Tfl/UeVioc ),  a  river  of  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, falling  into  the  Euphrates ;  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Arsamias. 

[Teleboas,  a  centaur,  son  of  Ixion  and  Ne- 
phele.] 

Teleolides  (TtfArtArioV),  s  distinguished 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tbe  Old  Comedy,  nour- 
ished about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Crati- 
nu8,  and  a  little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  pesos,  and  a  great 
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admirer  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  age  of 
Themistocles.  [The  few  fragments  remaining 
of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Meineke's 
Comic.  Grare.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  130-138,  edit, 
minor  ] 

Tkleclus  (TijA«*Aof ),  king  of  Sparta,  eighth 
of  the  Agids,  and  son  of  Archelaos.  He  was 
slain  by  the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Limnatis,  on  the  borders.  His  death 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war,  B.C.  743.  ' 

TelboCwos  {TtiXiyovoc ),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  fa- 
ther. A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Ithaca,  and,  being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began 
to  plunder  the  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus, 
being  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  went  out  to  fight  against  him ;  but 
Telegonns  ran  Ulysses  through  with  a  spear 
which  he  bad  received  from  his  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Minerva  (Athena),  Telegonus, 
accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  iEaea,  there  buried  the  body 
of  Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Italns.  In  Italy  Telego- 
nus was  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  towns  of  Tusculum  and  Pneneste.  He  left 
a  daughter  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  family  of 
the  Mamilii  traced  their  descent 

Telemachus  (Trj\iitax°t)> 80n  0I°  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  fa- 
ther went  to  Troy;  and  when  the  latter  had 
been  absent  from  home  nearly  twenty  years, 
Telemachus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  gather 
information  concerning  him.  He  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his  own  son 
to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta,  Menelaus 
also  received  him  kindly,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning  Ulys- 
ses. From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father, 
whom  he  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Telemachus  became 
the  father  of  Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste, 
the  daughter  of  Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous.  Others  relate  that  he 
was  induced  by  Minerva  (Athena)  to  marry 
Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Latinus ; 
or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter  of 
Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus 
the  founder  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

Telemus  (TijXqaof),  son  of  Eurymus,  and  a 
celebrated  soothsayer. 

[Tblbom  (TcXtuv),  an  Athenian,  a  son  of 
loo,  husband  of  Zeuxippe,  and  father  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut Butes.  From  bim  the  Teleontes  (Tt\i- 
ovrec)  derived  their  name.] 

Telefhassa  (TriXt^aaaa),  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phcenix,  and  Cilix. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  search  of  Euro- 
pa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
but  she  died  on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried 
by  Cadmus. 

TelSphus  (Trjtefot),  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  of  King  Aleus  of  Tegea. 
As  soon  as  he  was  bom  be  was  exposed  by  his 
grandfather,  but  was  reared  by  a  bind  (IXa^ot), 
and  educated  by  King  Corytbus  in  Arcadia 
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On  reaching  manhood,  he  consulted  the  Delphio 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  ordered 
to  go  to  King  Teuthras  in  Mysia.  He  there 
found  his  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.  He  married  Laodice  or 
Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia.  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereupon 
he  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  Being  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured 
by  him  who  had  inflicted  it,  Telephus  repaired 
to  the  Grecian  camp ;  and  as  the  Greeks  had 
likewise  learned  from  an  oracle  that  without 
the  aid  of  Telephus  they  could  not  reach  Troy, 
Achilles  cured  Telephus  by  means  of  the  rusk 
of  the  spear  by  which  he  had  been  wounded. 
Telephus,  in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeks 
the  road  which  they  bad  to  take. 

Tslbptb.     Vid.  Thau. 

TblesIa  (Telesinus :  now  Telae),  a  town  l.i 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Allifse  to  Beneven- 
turn,  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Puni; 
war,  and  afterward  retaken  by  the  Romans,  t 
was  colonised  by  Augustus  with  a  body  of  vet- 
erans. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pontius,  who 
fought  against  Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Telesinus. 

Telisilla  (TtJUoiAAa),  of  Argos,  a  celebra 
ted  lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about 
B.C.  510.  In  the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta 
she  not  only  encouraged  her  countrymen  by  be' 
lyre  and  song,  but  she  took  up  arms  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  her.  countrywomen,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Spartans.  In  memory  of  this  exploit, 
her  statue  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  at  Argos,  with  the  emblems  of  a 
poetess  and  a  heroine ;  Mars  (Ares)  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  wom- 
en ;  and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates 
was  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  call- 
ed Hybrittica.  Only  two  complete  verses  of 
her  poetry  are  extant,  [edited  by  Bergk,  in  bis 
Potta  Lyrici  Greed,  p.  748-3.] 

Tilbsikos,  Poinius.     Vid.  Pontius. 

[Telesinus,  C.  Lucius,  consul  A.D.  66  with 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  He  was  banished  by  Do- 
mitian  for  his  love  of  philosophy.] 

Telkstas  or  Tblbitbs  (Ttteorac,  TcXiarijc), 
of  Selinus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A 
few  lines  of  bis  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athe- 
nssus,  [edited  by  Bergk  in  his  Poeta  Lyrui  (Tra- 
ct, p.  864-6.] 

TblbthrIus  (TeXtfpiof),  a  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Eutxsa,  near  Hiatisea. 

[TelethOsa,  wife  of  Ligdus  and  mother  of 
Iphis.     Vid.  Iphis,  No.  4.] 

[Tblbutias  (TeXevriac ),  a  Spartan,  was  broth- 
er on  the  mother's  side  to  Agesilaus  II.,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  in  B.C.  393,  in  the  war  of  the 
Lacedemonians  against  Corinth  and  the  other 
states  of  the  hostile  league.  After  various 
successful  enterprises  in  different  quarters,  he 
was  sent  as  general  against  the  Olynthians 
in  B.C.  883;  but,  while  making  an  assault  on 
this  city,  he  was  slain  in  a  sally  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.] 

Tkllbnjc,  a  town  in  Latium  between  the 
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later  Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  . 

[TELMA«(Te^fof).  1.  Of  Elia.  adistinguish- 
ed  seer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  a  war  against  the  Thessalians  a  few 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Thessalians,  his  statue 
was  erected  by  the  Phocians  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi. — 2.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracu- 
sans  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians daring  the  Peloponnesian  war.] 

Tellvs.     Vid.  Gma. 

Telmesscs  or  Tblmissos  (TcXfiqooAt,  Tcfyuo- 
w>f :  T>tyijow«!r,  Ttlfuootic ).  I .  (Ruins  at  M H, 
the  port  of  Maeri),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called  Telmissicus  Si- 
nus, and  close  to  the  promontory  Telmissis. — 
2.  A  town  of  Caria,  sixty  stadia  (six  geograph- 
ical miles)  from  Halicarnassus,  celebrated  for 
the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  divination.  It  is 
often  identified  with  the  former  place. 

Telo  Maftius  (now  Toulon),  a  port-town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  till  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Tklos  (TiJXor:  TV>X«oc:  now  Teloi  or  Pitko- 
t '),  a  small  island  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria, 
southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridis, 
between  Rhodes  and  Nisyrns.  It  was  also 
called  Agathussa. 

Telphussa.     Vid.  Thelpusa. 

TemerIda.     Vid.  Temeots. 

TemerItes  (Ttym'n/r),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  temenus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Syracuse. 

Tkkewos  (Tq/ievor),  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclids  who  invaded  Peloponne- 
sus. After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he 
received  Argos  as  his  share.  His  descendants, 
the  Temenidee,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  are 
said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia  called  them- 
selves Temenidas. 

Teresa  or  Tehfsa  (Temeseeua  or  Tempsa- 
nus :  now  Torrt  del  Lupi),  a  town  in  Bruttinm, 
on  the  Sinus  Terinteus,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Ausonian  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  colonized 
by  a  body  of  ^Gtolians  under  Thoas.  At  a  still 
later  time  it  was  successively  in  the  possession 
of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Brattians,  and  finally 
of  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it  in  B.C.  196. 
Some  of  the  ancients  identified  this  town  with 
Temcse,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celebrated  for 
its  copper  mines ;  bnt  the'  Homeric  town  was 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

Temrds.  1.  (rd  Tijfivov  ipof :  now  Morad  or 
Ak  Dagh),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  extending 
eastward  from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  parts.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Macestns,  Mysins,  Calcns, 
and  Evenus. — 8.  (Now  Menimen  ?  or  Guzal-Hi- 
*«■?),  a  cityof  jEolis,  in  the  northwest  of  Lyd- 
ia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Hennas,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cyme.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny's 
time)  it  i\o  longer  existed. 

Tehve  (Tifimi,  contraction  of  Tfuma),  a  beau- 
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tiflit  and  romantic  valley  in  the  north  of  The*. 
saly,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
through  which  the  Peneus  escapes  into  the 
sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  this  glen  is  fre- 
quently described  by  the  ancient  poets  and  de- 
claimers ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  favorite'  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  had  trans- 
planted his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  five  miles  ia 
length,  and  opens  gradually  to  the  east  into  a 
spacious  plain.  Tempe  is  also  of  great  import 
ance  in  history,  as  it  is  the  only  pass  through 
which  an  army  can  invade  Thessaly  from  the 
north.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  on  each  side 
of  the  Peneus  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
as  only  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
stream ;  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cut  oat 
of  the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tempe  is 
the  only  channel  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Thessalian  plain  descend  into  the  sea ;  and 
it  was  the  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that 
these  waters  had  once  covered  the  country  with 
a  vast  lake,  till  an  outlet  was  formed  for  them 
by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature,  which  reot 
the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder.  So  celebrated 
was  the  scenery  of  Tempe  that  its  name  was 
given  to  any  beautiful  valley.  Thus  we  find  a 
Tempe  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines  near  Reate, 
through  which  the  River  Velinns  flowed ;  and 
also  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  through  which  the  River 
Helorus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Temje 
Helena. 

[Tehpsa.     Vid.  Teresa] 

Temfyra,  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  pass,  between  Mount  Rhodope 
and  the  coast. 

Tencteri  or  Tenchtbbi,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Sleg,  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  their  name  usoalry  occurs. 
They  crossed  the  Rhine  together  with  the  Usip- 
etes, with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaol ;  bat 
they  were  defeated  by  Cesar  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  their  southern  neighbors  the  Sy- 
gambri.  The  Tencteri  afterward  belonged  is 
the  league  of  the  Cberuscf,  and  at  a  etfH  Jam 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  tfao 
confederacy  of  the  Franks. 

[Tbrea  (Tevfa  :  TtvtariK  ■  now  ChiHtmaS). 
a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Corinth  ia,  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  some  Trojan  captives 
brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  (Edipos  was 
brought  up  by  his  supposed  father  Polyfans.  Its 
inhabitants  could  likewise  boast  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Arcbias 
to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  Hav 
ing  submitted  to  the  Roman  power  without  re- 
sistance, it  escaped  the  destruction  that  over 
whelmed  Corinth.] 

Tenedos orTiREDOS (Ttve&ot:  Ttviitaf.  now 
Tenedot),  a  small  island  of  the  .£geaa  Sea,  off 
the  coast  of  Troas,  of  an  importance  very  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size,  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  frees 
which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  the  Tread  was  ferry 
stadia  (four  geographical  miles),  and  fican  Laa- 
bos  fifty-six  stadia:  its  circuit  was  eighty  stadhv 
It  waa  called,  in  early  tin**,  by  the  Barnes  of 
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TWydna,  Leucophrys,  Phoenioe,  and  Lyrnessus. 
""he  mythical  derivation  or  its  usual  name  is 
fom  Tenes,  son  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  jEolian 
city  of  the  same  name,  with  two  harbors.  Its 
name  appears  in  several  proverbs,  such  as  Tev- 
(Siof  ntMKVt,  T.  avBptmoc,  T.  oMijnjf,  T.  kukov. 
It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  as 
the  station  to  which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their 
fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  think 
that  tbey  had  departed,  and  to  receive  the  wood- 
en horse.  In  the  Persian  war  it  was  used  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  It  afterward  be- 
came a  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  and  adhered  to 
her  during  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  which 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians.  At  the 
Macedonian  conquest  the  Tenedians  regained 
their  liberty.  In  the  war  against  Philip  III., 
Attalus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos  as  a  naval 
station,  and  in  the  Mithradatic  war  Lucullus 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithradates  off  the 
island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea 
Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  women. 

Tens*  or  Tennes  (TtwiK),  son  of  Cycnus 
and  Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cycnus 
was  King  of  Colons  in  Troas.  His  second  wife 
was  Philonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  step- 
son ;  but  as  he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  ac- 
cused him  to  his  father,  who  threw  both  his  son 
and  daughter  in  a  chest  into  the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Leracopbrys,  of  which  the  inhabitants  elected 
him  king,  and  which  he  called  Tenedos,  after 
his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length  heard  of  the 
innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome,  and 
went  to'  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Te- 
nes was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Ten- 
edos. 

Tinot  (Ttfvor :  Tijviof :  now  Tino),  a  small 
island  in  the  uGgean  Sea,  southeast  of  Andros 
and  north  of  Delos.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  It  was  originally  called  Hydnuta 
\TSpovaaa)  because  it  was  well  watered,  and 
Ophiutta  {'O^ioiaaa)  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  1 1  possessed  a  to  wn  of  the  same  name 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  S.  Nicolo.  It  bad  also 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberins.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tiirrf  ra  (r<i  Tivrvpa :  Tevrvptn^,  Tentyri- 
tes :  ruins  at  Denderak),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aby- 
dos  and  Coptos,  with  celebrated  temples  of 
Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon. 
Its  people  were  distinguished  for  their  hatred 
of  the  crocodile ;  and  upon  this  and  the  con- 
trary propensities  of  the  people  of  Ombi,  Juve- 
nal founds  his  fifteenth  satire.  Vid.  Ohbl 
There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Atbor  and  of  Isis :  in  the  latter  was 
found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now  pre- 
served at  Paris. 

Taos  ($  Ttef :  Tnlot,  Telus :  now  Sighajik), 
one  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Anacreon 
and  Hecatsui.  It  stood  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
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Mount  Mimas  with  the  main  land  of  Lydia,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  between  tbe  promontories 
of  Coryceom  and  Myonnesus.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing sea-port,  until,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  inhabitants  retired 
to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  however,  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  bad  two  harbors,  and  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

Teredos  (Tepr/duv  :  now  probably  Dorah),  a 
city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Tigris,  below  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  a  great  em- 
porium for  the  traffic  with  Arabia.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  Dibidotis  (btptiunc)  of  Arrian. 

TbrbntU.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense 
and  great  resolution ;  and  her  firmness  of  char- 
acter was  of  no  small  service  to  her  weak  and 
vacillating  husband  in  some  important  periods 
of  his  life.  On  his  banishment  in  B.C.  68,Te- 
rentia  by  her  letters  endeavored  to  keep  up  Ci- 
cero's fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigorously  exert- 
ed herself  on  his  behalf  among  bis  friends  in 
Italy.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  Cicero 
was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterward  he  married  Pub- 
lilia,  a  young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the 
management.  Terentia  could  not  have  been 
less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  she  married 
again.  It  is  related,  indeed,  by  Jerome,  that 
she  married  Sallust  the  historian,  and  subse- 
quently Messala  Corvinus ;  but  these  marriages 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  may 
therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three. — 2. 
Also  called  Terbnttlla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  mistresses  of  Au- 
gustus. The  intrigue  between  Augustus  and 
Terentia  is  said  to  have  disturbed  tbe  good  un- 
derstanding which  subsisted  between  the  em- 
peror and  his  minister,  and  finally  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  retirement  of  the  latter. 

Teeentianus  Maobcs,  a  Roman  poet,  proba- 
bly lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  was  a  native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname, 
Maurus,.indicates.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  Terentianus,  entitled  Dt  Littrit,  SyUabit,  Pe- 
dihut,  Metrit,  which  treats  of  prosody  and  tbe 
different  kinds  of  metre  with  much  elegance  and 
skill.  The  work  is  printed  by  Santen  and  Van 
Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1825,  and  by  Lach- 
mann,  Berol.,  1836. 

Teeentius  Afee,  P.,  usually  called  Terence, 
the  celebrated  comic  poet,  was  born  at  Carthage 
B.C.  195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the 
slave  of  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. A  handsome  person  and  promising  talents 
recommended  Terence  to  his  master,  who  af- 
forded him  tbe  best  education  of  the  age,  and 
finally  manumitted  him.  On  his  manumission, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  Terence  as- 
sumed bis  patron's  nomen,  Terentius,  having 
been  previously  called  Publius  or  Publipor.  The 
Andria  was  tbe  first  play  offered-  by  Terence  for 
representation.  The  curule  aediles  referred  the 
piece  to  Ceecilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
play-writers  at  Rome.    Unknown  and  meanly 
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clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a  low  stool 
his  opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
him,  and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  bis  twenty- 
seventh  year,  was  invited  to  share  the  couch 
and  supper  of  his  judge.  This  reading  of  the 
Andria,  however,  must  have  preceded  its  per- 
formance nearly  two  years,  for  Ccecilius  died  in 
168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile, 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awakened, 
and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran,  and  not;  very 
successful  play-writer,  began  bis  unwearied  at- 
tacks on  the  dramatic  and  personal  character 
of  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful,  and, 
aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  address 
of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles of  Rome.  His  cbief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated 
him  as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays. 
After  residing  some  years  at  Rome,  Terence 
went  to  Greece,  and  while  there  he  translated 
one  hundred  and  eight  of  Menander's  comedies. 
He 'never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have  vari- 
ous accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Brundisium,  be  was 
never  heard  of  more ;  according  to  others,  he 
died  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or 
at  Patrte  in  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But 
the  prevailing  report  was,  that  his  translations 
of  Menander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for 
their  loss  caused  his  death.  He  dieu  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  bis  age,  in  169,  or  in  the 
year  following.  He  left  a  daughter,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  family.  Six  comedies  are 
illthat  remain  to  us  ;  and  they  are  probably  all 
that  Terence  produced.  His  later  versions  of 
Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood,  from  their 
number  and  the  short  time  in  which  they  were 
made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas  of  bis 
own.  His  plays  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  Andria,  "the  Woman  of 
Andros,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
cerium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  166. 
2.  lltcyra,  "  the  Step-Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games  in  165.  3.  Hcauton-timorou* 
nunot,  "  the  Self-Tormentor,"  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  163.  4.  Eunuchut,  "the 
Eunuch,"  played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  6.  Phormio,  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman 
Games  on  the  first  of  October.  6.  Adtlphi,  "  the 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  games  of  L.  yEmilius  Paullus,  160.  The 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Plautus,  were,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  re- 
fined play-writers.  The  ancient  critics  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  language,  and  nearly  so 
in  denying  him  vis  eomica.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  four  of. Terence's  six  plays  are 
more  or  less  sentimental  comedies,  in  which 
tit  eomica  is  not  a  primary  element.  Moreover, 
Terence  is  generally  contrasted  with  P  autus, 
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with  whom  he  had  very  little  in  common 
Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  highest  geniu* 
for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natural  force  wbieo 
his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  to  Terence 
greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character,  closer 
observation  of  generic  and  individual  distinc- 
tions, deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill  and 
variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport 
and  earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's 
superiority  in  these  points  arises  from  his  copy- 
ing his  Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  do 
servile  copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have 
corresponding  fragments  enough  of  Menander 
to  prove  that  Terence  retouched  and  sometimes 
improved  his  model.  In  summing  up  his  merits 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been 
universally  accorded  bim — that,  although  a  for- 
eigner and  a  freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero 
and  Cesar  the  palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  beat 
editions  of  Terence  are  by  Bentley,  Cantab., 
1726,  4to,  Amstel.,  1727,  4to,  Lips.,  1791,  8ro; 
by  Westerhovius,  Hage  Com.,  1727,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  and  by  Stallbaum,  Lips.,  1830, 8vo. 

Terentics  Colleo.     Vid.  Colleo. 

Terentius  Vaebo.     Vid.  Varbo. 

Teres  (Tn/n/e).  1.  King  of  the  Odryse  and 
father  of  Sitalces,  was  the  founder  of  the  peat 
Odrysiao  monarchy. — 2.  King  of  a  portion  of 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tereus  (Tnorit),  son  of  Mars  (Ares),  king  of 
the  Thracians  in  Daulis,  afterward  Phoeis. 
Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who  had  two  daughters, 
Philomela  and  Procne,  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Tereus  against  some  enemy,  and  gave  him 
bis  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.  Tereus  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  and  then  con- 
cealed her  in  the  country,  that  he  might  thus 
marry  her  sister  Philomela,  whom  he  deceived 
by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  the  same 
time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tongue.  Ovid 
(Met.,  vi.,  565)  reverses  tbe  story  by  stating  that 
Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Philomels 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  learned 
the  truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a 
few  words  which  she  wove  into  a  peplus.  Proc- 
ne thereupon  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  aud  served 
up  the  flesh  of  tbe  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus. 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  punned 
them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were 
overtaken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
them  into  birds.  Procne  accordingly  became 
a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow,  and  Te- 
reus a  hoopoo.  According  to  some,  Procne  be- 
came a  swallow,  Philoiaela  a  nightingale,  and 
Tereus  a  hawk. 

Teioestk  (Tergettinus :  now  7Vie«(e),atova 
of  Istria,  on  a  bay  in  the  northeast  of  the  Adri- 
atic Golf,  called  after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It 
was  at  first  an  insignificant  place,  with  which 
tbe  Romans  became  acquainted  in  their  wars 
with'tbe  Iapydes ;  but  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion it  became  a  town  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian. 

TebIa  (Ttipcitjc  loot  alwi,  Horn.),  a  mountain 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Cys- 
icus.  Some  identified  it  with  a  hill  near  Lanf 
sacus,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

Tsrias  (now  Guaralunga),  a  river  ia  SieSj 
near  Leontini. 
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TERIBAZVS. 

[Tkhbaius  or  Tieibazui  (T<ipl6a%oc,  Ttfito- 
fbc),  a  Persian,  high  in  the  favor  of  Artaxerxes 
II.,  and  when  he  was  present,  as  Xenophon 
•ays,  no  one  else  had  the  honor  of  helping  the 
monarch  mount  his  horse.  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  B.C.  401,  Te- 
ribezus  was  satrap  of  Western  Armenia,  and, 
when  the  Greeks  had  reached  the  River  Tele- 
boas  on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  he  himself 
rode  up  to  (heir  camp  and  proposed  a  trace,  on 
condition  that  both  parties  should  abstain  from 
molesting  each  other,  the  Greeks  taking  only 
what  they  needed  while  in  his  country.  Teri- 
bazus,  however,  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word, 
taut  waited  to  assail  the  Greeks  in  a  mountain 
pass,  which  the  latter,  on  learning  his  design, 
'secured,  and  having,  besides,  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  satrap,  pot  the  barbarians  to  flight.  Sub- 
sequently he  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  until 
superseded  in  B.C.  892,  and  again  after  his  res-  - 
toration  in  B.C.  888.  Various  charges  having 
been  brought  against  him,  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
and  triumphantly  acquitted.  After  this  Arta- 
xerxes promised  him  Amastris,  and  afterward 
Atoesa,  in  marriage,  and  having  each  time 
broken  his  word,  Teribazns  excited  an  insurrec- 
tion, bnt  was  betrayed,  and  slain  by  the  king's 
guards.]  . 

Teruutks.     Vid.  Tibidatis. 

Tebiha  (Terinsus :  now  St.  Eu/emia),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Brnttium,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Terinaeus  derived  its  name.  It  was 
a  Greek  city  founded  by  Croton,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  place  of  some  importance ;  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

[Terimjcus  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  St.  Eu/emia). 
Vid.  Tbbina.] 

TaaiSbis  or  TebiSla  Cute  a,  a  fortress  in 
Retia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tyrol.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by 
the  Cattle  of  Tyrol,  lying  above  Moron,  to  the 
north  of  the  road. 

Tebhantia,  Txemes,  or  Termeius  (Termes- 
tinua  or  Termesius :  now  Ermxta  it  nuttlra  Se- 
iora  is  Titrmtt),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  originally  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which  frequently 
resisted  the  Romans,  who  compelled  them,  in 
consequence,  to  abandon  the  town,  and  build  a 
new  one  on  the  plain,  B.C.  98. 

Tebmbr  a  (rd  Ttpfupa),  a  Dorian  city  in  Caria, 
on  the  Promontory  Termerium  (Ttpuipiov),  the 
northwestern  headland  of  the  Sinns  Ceramious. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city. 

TcKMBSBua  (Tippswjr,  and  other  forms: 
runs  probably  at  Shtntt),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  high 
up  on  the  Taunts,  in  the  past  through  which 
the  River  Catarrhactes  flowed  It  was  almost 
impregnable  by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even 
Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  take  it. 

TxbkIhds,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  .over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Noma,  who  ordered 
that  every  one  should  mark  the  boundaries  of 
his  landed  property  by  stones  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  and  at  these  boundary-stones  every 
year  sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  the  festival 
of  the  Terminalia.  The  Terminus  of  the  Ro- 
man state  originally  stood  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  mile-stone  on  the  road  toward  Laorentom, 
•ear  a  place  called  Fesii.  Another  public  Ter- 
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minus  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Cap 
itol.  It  is  said  that  when  this  temple  was  to  bs 
founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Terminus  and  Ju- 
ventas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  auguries  wonld 
not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was  taken  as 
an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would  remain 
ever  undiminished  and  young,  ttd  the  chapels 
of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble (hat  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than  Ju- 
piter himself,  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

[Tbbhds,  a  small  river  of  Sardinia,  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  the  western  or  northern  coast.] 

Tebfandbr  (T(ptravdpoc),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through' it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  be- 
tween B.C.  700  and  860.  He  removed  from 
Leabos  to  Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new 
system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  mu- 
sical school  or  system  that  existed  in  Greece. 
He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  which  before 
his  time  had  only  four  strings,  thus  making  it 
seven-stringed.  His  music  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  Spartans,  and  he  was  held  in 
high  honor  by  them  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  victory 
in  the  musical  contests  at  the  festival  of  the 
Carnea  (676).  We  have  only  three  or  four  frag- 
ments of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

[Terpius,  father  of  the  celebrated  minstrel 
Phemius,  who  is  hence  called  by  Homer  Ter- 
pMdes  (TepiruwJw).] 

TerpsichSre  (Tepipixipa),  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dan- 
cing.    Fid.  Ma  km. 

Tsrra.     Vid.  Gmx. 

TerracIiu,  more  usually  written  Tarraciha- 
Vid.  Tabbacina. 

[Tbrbaiidios,  T,  one  of  Cesar's  officers  in 
Gaul,  was  sent  to  the  Unelli  to  obtain  corn  in 
B.C.  67,  but  detained  a  prisoner  by  them.] 

[Trbtia,  a  female  actress,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite mistresses  of  Verres  in  Sicily.] 

[Tirtia  or  Tertulla.     Vid.  Juki  a,  No.  3.] 

Tutvlmanub,  Q.  SeptIhid*  Florins,  usu 
ally  called  Tertulman,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Latin  fathers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  which  ne  has  always  enjoyed,  our 
knowledge  of  his  personal  history  is  extremely 
limited,  and  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
a  succinct  notice  by  St.  Jerome.  From  this  we 
learn  that  Tertullian  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
the  son  of  a  proconsular  centurion  (an  officer 
who  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  aid-de- 
camp to  provincial  governors) ;  that  he  flourish- 
ed chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ns and  of  Caracalla ;  that  he  became  a  presby- 
ter, and  remained  orthodox  until  he  bad  reached 
the  term  of  middle  life,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  experienced 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  went  over 
to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several  books  in 
defence  of  those  heretics;  that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works. 
His  birth  may  be  placed  about  A.D.  160,  and  bis 
death  about  M0.  The  most  interesting  of  nil 
numerous  works  is  his  Apologia,  or  defence  of 
Christianity.  It  was  written  at  Carthage,  prob- 
ably during  the  reign  of  Sevens.    The  writings 
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•f  Tertullian  stow  that  he  was  a  man  of  varied 
learning ;  but  his  style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  ob- 
scure, abounding  in  far-fetched  metaphors  and 
extravagant  hyperboles.  The  best  editions  of 
the  complete  works  of  Tertullian  are  the  edit. 
of  Venice,  1744,  fol.,  and  that  by  Semler  and 
Schutz,  6  vols.  8vo,  Hal.,  1770.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Apologetictu  by  Havercamp,  8vo, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1710,  [and  of  the  Apolog.  and  Ad 
Nations  by  Oehler,  Halle,  1849.] 

Testa,  C.  Trebatius,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  be  followed 
Cesar's  party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Cicero  dedicated  to  Trebatius  his  book  of  Top- 
tea,  which  he  wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book 
of  Aristotle.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Hor- 
ace addressed  to  him  the  first  satire  of  the  sec- 
ond book.  Trebatius  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Corne- 
lius Maximus,  and  master  of  Labeo.  He  wrote 
some  books  De  Jure  Citili  and  De  Rtligionibut. 
He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no 
direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tithys  (Tijtoc),  daughter  of  Ccelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Gaea),  and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Ocean  idea  and 
of  the  numerous  river-gods.  She  also  educated 
Juno  (Hera),  who  was  brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

[Tetkapolis,  a  union  of  four  cities  or  states ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Attic 
Tctrapoli*  (TerpanoXtf  rfc  'Arr<«?c)>  a  district 
of  Attica  lying  northward  from  Athens,  com- 
posed of  CEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus,  founded  by  Xuthus.  3.  The  Dori- 
an. Vid.  Doris.  3.  The  Syrian  (i%  Zvptar,  or 
SeArtiic/r),  composed  of  Anttochia,  Apamea,  La- 
odicea,  and  Seleucia.] 

TctrIca,  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pi- 
eennm  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging 
to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

TitrIcus,  C.  PesutIus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled 
Gaul  during  its  separation  from  the  empire  un- 
der Gallienus  and  his  successor.  He  reigned 
in  Gaul  from  A.D.  267  to  374,  and  was  defeat- 
ed by  Aurelian  in  374  at  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed his  array  to  the  emperor.  It  is  certain 
that  although  Tetricua,  along  with  his  son,  grac- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  imme- 
diately afterward  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction by  Aurelian. 

Txvcsb  (Tribcpor).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god 
Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idea,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teueri.  Dardanus  of  Samothrace 
came  to  Teucer,  received  his  daughter  Bates 
or  Arisbe  in  marriage,  and  became  his  success- 
or in  the  kingdom.  According  to  others,  Dar- 
danus was  a  native  prince  of  Troy,  and  Scaman- 
der and  Teucer  immigrated  into  Troas  .from 
Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Smintheus. — 3.  Son  of  Telamoo  and  Hesione, 
was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best  archer 
among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Salamis,  because  be  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home,  which  he 
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found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  waa  give* 
to  him  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Salamis,  and  married  Eune,  the 
daughter  of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Asteria. 

Teucri.     Vid.  Mysia,  Troas. 

Teohessus  (Tev/t7iaa6(),  a  mountain  in  Boeo 
tia,  near  HypaUia,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  tbe 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was 
from  this  mountain  that  Bacchus  (Dionysus); 
enraged  with  the  Thebans,  sent  the  fox  which 
committed  such  devastations  in  their  territory. 

Teota  (Trira),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the 
IUyrians,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  B.C.  231.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical 
expeditions  of  her  subjects  upon  the  I  talus 
merchants,  the  Romans  sent  two  ambassador* 
to  demand  satisfaction,  but  she  not  only  refus- 
ed to  comply  with  their  demands,  bat  caused 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  assassin- 
ated on  his  way  home.  War  was  now  declared 
against  ber  by  the  Romans.  The  greater  put 
of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  sac 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  grist- 
ed to  her  (B.C.  338)  on  condition  of  her  giviag 
up  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

[Tbutahia«  (Tevra/uaf;),  a  kjtig  of  Larissa  H 
Thessaly,  and  father  of  tbe  Pelasgian  Lethas.] 

Tedthrahia.     Vid.  Mysia. 

Teutheas  (TtiBpac).  1.  An  ancient  king  ot 
Mysia,  who  married,  or,  according  to  other  Ac- 
counts, adopted  as  his  daughter  Ange,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aleus.  He  also  received  with  hospitality 
hereon  Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia 
in  search  of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  ii 
the  kingdom  of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  VU.  Tat- 
ephos.  The  fifty  daughters  of  Teuthras,  gives 
as  a  reward  to  Hercules,  are  called  by  Ovid 
Teuthrtntia  turba. — [3.  A  Greek  warrior  of  Mag- 
nesia, slain  by  Hector  before  Troy 3.  A  eaa- 

panjon  of  iEneas,  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Rutuli  in  Italy.] 

Teothras  (Tntf/xif.-  now  probably  Dtmop- 
Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of 
Teuthrania,  a  southwestern  branch  of  Temnns. 
It  contains  a  celebrated  pass,  called  tbe  Irm 
Gates  (Demir  Kapt),  through  which  all  canvass 
between  Smyrna  and  Brnsa  (the  ancient  Pro- 
sias)  must  needs  pass. 

TEDTOBDROiaims  Saltus,  a  range  of  bifls  ia 
Germany, xovered  with  wood,  extending  north 
of  the  Lappa,  from  Osnabruck  to  Paderbom,  sad 
known  in  the- present  day  by  the  name  of  la* 
Teutohurgtr  Wold  or  lippitckt  Wald.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  the  defeat  and  destrae 
tion  of  Varus  and  three  Roman  legions  by  laa 
Germans  under  Arminius.  A.D.  9. 

[Tedtomatl's,  son  of  OUovicon,  king  of  Ike 
Nitiobriges,  joined  Vercingetorix  with  a  body 
of  cavalry :  being  suddenly  attacked  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  while  reposing  in  his  tent,  be  with 
difficulty  escaped  half  naked  from  the  camp] 

Tec roses  or  Tectom,  a  powerful  people  ia 
Germany,  who  invaded  Gaol  and  the  Romas 
dominions  along  with  the  Cimbri  at  the  Inter 
end  of  the  second  century  B.C.  Tbe  liistwj 
of  their  invasion  is  given  under  Cimbri.  Tat 
name  Teutones  is  not  a  collective  name  of 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  as  some  writ- 
ers have  supposed,  but  only  of  one  pamcaia 
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tribe,  who  probably  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thabob,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrioii  ('Arattipiov, 
LXX.  :  'Iratipiov,  Joseph. :  now  Jebd  Tur),  an 
isolated  mountain  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain 
of  Kail  radon  in  Galilee,  between  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Its 
summit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  can  not  be,  as  a  local 
tradition  asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  transfigured,  although  the  tra- 
dition has  been  bolstered  up  by  a  variation  of  the 
modern  name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it 
Jcbel  iVur,  i.  e.,  the  Mountain  of  Light. 

Thabraca  or  Tabiaca  (©ufyxwa,  Tu6a$pa  : 
now  Tabarca),  a  city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Tusca,  and  on  the  frontier  toward 
Zeugitana. 

Thais  (Oaff),  a  celebrated  Athenian  courte- 
san, who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on 
his  expedition  into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best 
known  from  the  story  of  her  having  stimulated 
the  conqueror,  during  a  great  festival  at  Per- 
sepolis,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings ;  but  this  anecdote,  immortalized  as  it 
bas  been  by  Dryden's  famous  ode,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability a  mere  fable.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Thais  attached  herself  to  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter,  Irene. 
Thala  (6<iAo),  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sallust  and  other  writers,  and  prob- 
ably identical  with  Tclefte  (TeXexTq)  or  The- 
lkpte,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Numidia,  seventy- 
one  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Capsa.  It  was 
the  southwestern  frontier  -  town  toward  the 
desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Ta- 
eape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Ferianah,  or  with  the  large  ruins 
near  it  called  Medinak  el  Kadima. 

Thalamic  (QaMpai).  1.  A  fortified  town  in 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos. — 
S.  A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  River  Pamisus.     . 

Thalassivs,  Talassicb,  or  Talassio,  a  Ro- 
man senator  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  At  the 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a 
maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was  carried  off  for 
Thalassios,  the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order 
to  protect  her  against  any  assaults  from  others, 
exclaimed  "  for  Thalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arose  the  wedding  shout  with  which  a  bride  at 
Rome  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

Tbales  (Go^ijf),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born  at  Miletus 
about  B.C.  636,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  though  the  exact  date  neither  of  bis 
birth  nor  of  bis  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyat- 
tes;  to  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  Halys 
in  the  time  of  Croesus ;  and  later,  in  order  to 
unite  the  Ionians  when  threatened  by  the  Per- 
sians, to  have  instituted  a  federal  council  in 
Teos.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seven  Sages  his  nana*) 
seems  to  have  stood  at  the  bead ;  and  he  dis- 
played his  wisdom  both  by  political  sagacity 
ana  by  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study 
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of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  the  lattet 
science,  however,  we  find  attributed  tohiin  only 
proofs  of  propositions  which  belong  to  the  first 
elements  of  geometry,  and  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  enabled  him  to  calculate  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  may,  however,  have  obtained  hi 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics from  Egypt,  which  country  be  is  said  to  have 
visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water  is  the 
origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
water  out  of  which  every  thing  arises  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left 
no  works  behind  him. 

Thales  or  Thaletas  (OoAifc,  OaAiJror),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Spartans  he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  bis  music,  be  appeased  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  who  had  visited  the  oity  with 
a  plague,  and  composed  the  factions  of  the  cit- 
izens, who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other.  He 
founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which 
flourished  at  Sparta,  the  first  having  been  es- 
tablished by  Terpander.  The  date  of  Thaletas 
is  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be  placed 
shortly  after  Terpander.     Vid.  Terpander. 

Thalia  (0dA«o,  QaXta).  1.  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy.  .  Vid.  Mo&s. — 8.  One  of  the  Nereides. 
— 3.  One  of  the  Cbarites  or  Graces. 

Thallo.     Vid.  Hotut. 

Tbalna  or  Talma,  M'.  Joventios,  was  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  B.C.  170,  praetor  167,  and  con- 
sul 163,  when  he  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The 
senate  voted  him  a  thanksgiving,  and  he  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which 
he  received  as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that 
be  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

[Thalpius  (OdAmof),  son  of  Eurytus,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy ;  he  led 
the  Epei  in  ten  vessels.] 

Thames*  (8<w6V,  Oifutqt,  Oo/j«r),  a  mount- 
ain in  the  east  of  Numidia,  containing  the  source 
of  the  River  Rubricatus. 

'Thahydkm  or  Thamvditjk  (Sa/nxJ^voi,  Oa/jv- 
dtrat),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tht- 
mond. 

Thahyeis  orTHAMTBAS  (Qd/ivpic).  1.  An  an- 
cient Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Pbilammon 
and  the  nympb  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and,  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them 
of  bis  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He 
was  represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
— [8.  A  Trojan  warrior,  companion  of  AJne&a 
after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Tbanatos.     Vid.  Mobs. 

Tnapsa,  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  probably 
identical  with  Rdsicada. 

Thapsacus  (6(tya«or :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Thiphsach :  an  Aramean  word  signifying  a  ford: 
Qatyo,Ktiv6s :  ruins  at  the  ford  of  El-Hamman, 
near  Rakkah),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  province 
of  Chalybonitis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, two  thousand  stadia  south  of  Zeugma,  and 
fifteen  parasangs  from  the  mouth  of  tie  River 
Cbaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xenophon).  At  this 
place  was  the  usual  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
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ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage  was 
made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

Thapsos  (8<tyof :  Gu^tof).  1.  A  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  (now  Itola  degli  Magniti),  founded 
by  Dorian  colonists  from  Megara,  who  soon 
abandoned  it  in  order  to  found  Megara  Hybla. 
—2.  (Ruins  at  Dema*),  a  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria,  where 
Cesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army,  and 
finished  the  civil  war,  B.C.  46. 

Thasos  or  Thasu»  (Qaoot :  9aeu>{ :  now  Tha- 
to  or  Tatto),  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians on  account  of  its  valuable  gold  mines. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Phoenicians  were 
led  by  Tbasus,  son  of  Poseidon  or  Agenor,  who 
came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europa,  and 
from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name.  Tha- 
sos  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Parians,  B.C. 
708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the  poet  Ar- 
chilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Thasos 
itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valua- 
ble gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had 
been  most  extensively  worked  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, but  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they 
were  still  productive.  The  clear  surplus  rev- 
enue of  the  Thasians  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest amounted  to  two  hucdred,  and  some- 
times even  to  three  hundred  talents  (£46,000, 
£66,000),  of  which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte 
Hyle  produced  eighty  talents,  and  those  in  the 
island  somewhat  less.  They  possessed  at  this 
time  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  tribes  in  the  north  of  the  ^Egean.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius, 
and  subsequently  beeame  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire.  They  revolted,  however, 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  466,  and  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  three  years,  were  subdued  by  Cimon  in 
468.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athena  in  411,  and  called 
in  the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 
In  addition  to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  cel- 
ebrated for  its  marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil, 
however,  is  otherwise  barren,  and  merits,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  description  applied  to  it 
by  the  poet  Arctailocbus,  "an  ass's  back-bone, 
overspread  with  wild  wood."  The  principal 
town  in  the  island,  also  called  Thasos,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  northern  coast  upon  three  emi- 
nences. There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  town. 

[Tbavmaci  (now  Dhomoko),  a  city  of  Pbthio- 
tis,  in  Thesaaly,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
the  singularity  of  its  position,  and  the  astonish- 
ment it  caused  when  first  reached  (Bavpatol, 
from  fafyia,  "  wonder")-] 

Tbaomas  (Ocripar),  son  of  Pottos  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  the  Oceanid  Elect™,  the  father 
«f  Iris  and  the  Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  call- 
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ed  Thaumantuu,  Thaumanlii,  and  Thnnumtiti 
virgo. 

Thb.stetcs  (Onurgror),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Eupbronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Theatettu  and  Sopku- 
let,  in  which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  no- 
ble and  well-disposed  youth,  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  of 
geometry. 

Theaocnes  (Qtayivw).  1.  Tyrant  of  Mega- 
ra, obtained  bis  power  about  B.C.  630,  having 
espoused  the  part  of  the  commonalty  against 
the  nobles.  He  was  driven  out  before  his  death. 
He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cyloe, 
Vid.  Ctlok. — 3.  AThasian,  the  son  of  Timos- 
thenes,  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  strength 
and  swiftness.  He  gained  numerous  victories 
at  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games,  and  is  said  to  have  won  thirteen 
hundred  crowns.    He  flourished  B.C.  480. 

Tbeaho  (Oeavu),  daughter  of  Cisseus,  wife 
of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at'  Ilion. 

Theamo  (Oeavu),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesarcnus, 
Myia,  and  Arignote ;  bat  the  accounts  respect- 
ing her  were  various.  Several  letters  are  ex- 
tant under  her  name ;  and,  though  they  are  not 
genuine,  they  are  valuable  remains  of  a  period 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

THiBM{ei}6ai),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Trust 
(ei}S)7.  Dor.  eijoa),  afterward  DiospSlis  Magma 
(AuSproXtf  ucyaXy,  i.e.,  Great  City  ofJ<me\'m 
Scripture,  No  or  No  Amort,  was  the  capital  of 
Thebaia  or  Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  reputed  the  old- 
est city  Of  the  world.  It  stood  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile,  above  Coptos,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptrtea. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^Ethiopians; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  represents  the  civilization  of  Upper 
Egypt  as  having  come  down  the  Nile.  Others 
asoribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Busiris.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  sptei- 
dor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief  sett 
of  the  worship  of  Amnion,  about  B.C.  1600.  The 
fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  bond- 
red  gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  oat 
two  hundred  war-chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's 
epithet  of"  Hundred-Gated"  (&tarap*rAo<)  is  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its 
real  extent  was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  (fourteen  geo- 
graphical miles)  in  circuit ;  and  in  StratKrs  tune, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  pow- 
er to  Lower  Egypt  bad  caused  it  to  deeb'ae 
greatly,  it  still  had  a  circuit  of  eighty  stadia. 
That  these  computations  are  not  exaggerated, 
is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins,  which  extend 
from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  of  the  NOe,  ben 
about  six  miles  wide ;  while  the  rocks  wtneh 
sound  the  valley  are  perforated  with  tomb*. 
These  ruins,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  nag* 
nificent  in  the  world,  inclose  within  their  site 
the  four  modern  villages  of  Ccanuu,  Luzor,  Me- 
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taut  Abou,  and  Gournou ;  the  two  former  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  temples,  colossi, 
sphinxes,  and* obelisks,  and,  on  the  western 
side,  of  tombs,  many  of  which  are  cut  in  the 
rock  and  adorned  with  paintings,  which  are  still 
as  fresh  as  if  just  finished.  These  ruins  are  re- 
markable alike  for  their  great  antiquity  and  for 
the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  great  buildings  were  all  erected  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes  was  taken 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habitations  burn- 
ed ;  after  which  time  it  never  regained  the  rank 
of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  its  architectural  mon- 
uments escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Among  its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers 
mention  the  Memkohibii,  with  the  two  colossi 
in  front  of  it,  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  which 
one  of  the  three  chief  colleges  of  priests  was 
established,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  To 
describe  the  ruins  and  discuss  their  identifica- 
tion would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Thcba  in  Europe.  1.  (Oijfai,  in  poetry  81767, 
Doric  Biita;  BifiaXof,  fem.  Bt)tat(,  Thebanus, 
fern.  Thebais :  now  Theba,  Turkish  Stiva),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
southeast  of  the  Lake  Helice  and  northeast  of 
Platsete.  Its  acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  em- 
inence of  no  great  height,  was  called  Cadhca 
(Kad/ula),  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a  Phoenician 
colony.  On  each  side  of  this  acropolis  is  a 
small  valley,  running  up  from  the  Theban  plain 
into  the  low  ridge  of  bills  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Plates.  Of  these  valleys, 
the  one  to  the  west  is  watered  by  the  Dirce, 
ind  the  one  to  the  east  by  the  Ismenus ;  both 
of  which,  however,  are  insignificant  streamlets, 
though  so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys, 
and  was  built  some  time  after  the  acropolis. 
It  is  said  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were 
constructed  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  Zethus ; 
and  that,  when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the 
stones  moved  of  their  own  accord  and  formed 
the  wall.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
Tbxbais  (6ti6att ),  and  extended  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Euboean  Sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Phoenicia  into  Western  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  two  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  It  was  also 
the  native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresias,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of  CEdipus,  and  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  wars  in  the  myth- 
ical annals  of  Greece.  'Polynices,  who  bad 
been  expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteo- 
cles,  induced  six  other  heroes  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  marched  against  the  city ;  but  tbey 
were  all  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Thebans, 
with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  Polynices  and 
Eteocles  falling  by  each  other's  hands.  This 
is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  "Seven  against 
Thebes."  A  few  years  afterward,  "  the  Epigo- 
ni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes,  march- 
ed against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers' 
death ;  tbey  took  the  city  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.    Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer 
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in  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
fought  against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  sup- 
posed not  yet  to  have  recovered  from  its  dev- 
astation by  the  Epigoni.  It  appears,  however, 
at  the  earliest  historical  period  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city  j  and  it  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing seven  gates,  the  number  assigned  to  it 
in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  government,  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  an  aristocracy, 
or,  rather,  an  oligarchy,  which  continued  to  he 
the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a  long 
time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  democracy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears,  and  Thebes  appears  under  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  from  this  time  till 
it  became  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the 
Romans.  The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe- 
riod inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Athenians.  Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in 
the  great  struggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  naturally 
espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  downfall  of  Athens.  But,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Greek  states,  they  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Spar- 
ta in  B.C.  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece ;  but  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  La- 
cedaunonian  general  Phoebidas  in  383,  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  the 
former  not  only  recovered  its  independence,  but 
forever  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  suprem- 
acy. This  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  the 
Theban  annals ;  and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  made 
Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her  great- 
ness, however,  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  363,  she  lost  the  su- 
premacy which  she  had  so  recently  gained. 
Soon  afterward  Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  The  Thebans  were  induced,  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget  their 
old  animosities  agaiost  the  Athenians,  and  to 
join  the  latter  in  protecting  the  liberties  of 
Greece ;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated 
by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  338. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  liberty,  bnt  were  cruelly  pun- 
ished by  the  young  king.  The  city  was  taken 
by  Alexander  in  838,  and  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and  the 
bouse  of  the  poet  Pindar ;  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants were  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as 
slaves.  In  316  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassan- 
der,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  In 
290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
again  suffered  greatly.  Dicearchus,  who  flour- 
ished about  this  time,  has  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  He  describes  it  as  about 
seventy  stadia  (nearly  nine  miles)  in  circumfer 
ence,  in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.    He  says  that  it  is  plentt- 
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fully  provided  with  water,  and  contains  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  in  Greece ;  that  it 
13  roost  agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its 
plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its 
large  gardens ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very 
unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to 
floods  and  cold  winds,  and  frequently  visited  by 
iieavy  falls  of  snow.  He  further  represents  the 
people  as  proud  and  insolent,  and  always  ready 
to  settle  disputes  by  fighting  rather  than  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  have 
been  between  fifty  thousand  and  sixty  thousand 
souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period  Thebes 
rapidly  declined  in  importance ;  and  it  received 
its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of  its 
territory  to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  describes  it 
as  only  a  village  in  his  time ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was 
then  inhabited.  The  modem  town  is  also  con- 
fined to  this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  a  confused  heap  of  ruins. — 3. 
Surnamed  Phthiotick  (67801  al  ♦cVoridec),  an 
important  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otis,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
with  a  good  harbor. — 3.  A  town  in  Lucania, 
rarely  mentioned. 

TbesaIs.     Vid.  JEarms. 

Thebe  (61767  TironXaiuti),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placus,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Andromache  and  Chryseis.  It  existed 
;n  the  historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo it  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it 
had  vanished.  Its  site  was  near  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  where  a  beautiful 
tract  of  country  was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus 
campus  (ri  Oqtric  irediov). 

[Theches  Mows  (Qnxvc> »  summit  of  the  range 
called  Paryadrks:  now  K6p  Tagh),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Colchis,  from 
which  the  Greek  troops  of  Cyrus  under  Xeno- 
phon  first  got  a  view  of  the  sea  (Euxine).] 

Thecoa  or  Teeoa  (Genoa,  Joseph. :  Be/tut, 
LXX. :  ruins  at  Tekua),  a  city  of  Judaea,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
and  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Amos.  {Vid.  also  2 
Chron.,  xi.)  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a 
mere  village. 

THELPdaA  or  Telphuss.i  (OlXirovaa,  TeXfovcr- 
aa :  Ttfyovaio; :  ruins  near  Vatuna),  a  town  in 
Arcadia,  on  the  River  Ladon. 

[Theliiepeia,  one  of  the  Sirens.     Vid.  Stat- 

ICES.]  I 

[Thelxihoe,  one  of  the  earlier  Muses.  Vid.  I 
Mot*.]  I 

Thehan,  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  | 
Petrsea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their  > 
wisdom. 

Themis  (Be/iir),  daughter  of  Ccelus  (Uranus) 
and  Terra  (Ge).  was  married  to  Jupiter  (Zeus),  | 
by  wbom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Horas, 
Eunomia,  Dice  (Astraea),  Irene,  and  of  the  Ms- 
re.    In  the  Homeric  poems.  Themis  is  the  per-  . 
Bonification  of  the  order  of  things  established 
by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence  nbe  is  de- ; 
scribed  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of  men,  ! 
aud  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  the  assembly  of  the  gods.     She  dwells 
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in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly  terms  whh  Jim 
(Hera).  She  is  also  described  aa  a  prophetic 
divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possesrioi 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  as  the  successor  of  Tern 
(Ge),  and  previous  to  Apollo.  Nymphs  believed 
to  be  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  and  Then)* 
lived  in  a  cave  on  the  River  Eridanus,  and  toe 
Hesperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented 
on  coins  resembling  the  figure  of  Minerra 
(Athena)  with  a  cornucopia  and  a  pah-  of  actio. 

Themiscy ea  (Be/uoKvpa),  a  plain  on  the  com 
of  Pontus,  extending  east  of  the  River  Iris,  be- 
yond the  Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  in- 
cient  times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It 
was  well  watered,  and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
Thermek  occupies  its  site.     Vid.  Theekodok. 

Themison  (Bepioov),  a  celebrated  Greek  pfay. 
sician,  and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of 
the  Metbodici,  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  ii 
Syria,  and  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  bnt  of  these  oaljr 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain.  The 
physician  mentioned  by  Juvenal  was  probaNja 
contemporary  of  the  poet,  and  consequently  a 
different  person  from  the  founder  of  the  Metbo- 
dici. 

Thehistius  (Qe/uoTiot),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlsgonian, 
and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  aod  after- 
ward at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constaotios, 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodoaia 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  emperors,  and 
was  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state.  After  holding  various  public  offices, 
and  being  employed  on  many  important  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius,  A.D.  384.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Theodosius,  that, 
though  Themtstias  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor 
intrusted  bis  son  A  readme  to  the  tutorship  of 
the  philosopher,  387.  The  life  of  Themiatius 
probably  did  not  extend  beyond  390.  Betides 
the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his  friends 
the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age, 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  ndr  Lisa- 
nius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "king  of  argu- 
ments." The  orations  (jroXjnirol  I0701)  of  The- 
mistius,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were 
thirty -six  in  number,  of  which  thirty-three  bare 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  ese 
in  a  Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  sop- 
posed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of  them  was  discov- 
ered by  Cardinal  Maift,  in  the  Ambrosias  Libra- 
ry at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Orations  is  by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1832,  S10. 

[Themisto  (Betas™),  of  Cyprus,  mother  of 
Homer,  according  to  one  tradition.]. 

TrehistScles  (dquorojcArc'),  the^sefeorattd 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abroto- 
non,  a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  bora  iboul 
B.C.  514.  In  his  youth  be  had  an  imneUMM 
character ;  he  displayed  great  intellectual  pow- 
er combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  seam 
of  political  distinction.  He  began  his  ctnM 
hy  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  those  *■* 
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bad  most  power,  among  whom  Aristides  was 
(he  chief.  The  fame  which  Miltiades  acquired 
by  his  generalship  at  Marathon  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Themistocles ;  and  he  said  that 
the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep. 
His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483,  to 
which  event  Themistocles  contributed ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  archon  eponymns.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurinm  in  building  ships,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  Athenian  citizens.  His 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the 
sea,  as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by 
their  fleet  that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians 
and  obtain  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themisto- 
cles was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet ;  and  to  his  energy,  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  courage  the  Greeks  mainly  owed 
their  salvation  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted  their  city, 
and  removed  their  women,  children,  and  infirm 
persons  to  Salamis,  .£gina,  and  Trcezen ;  but, 
aa  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  the  Corinthian  isthmns.  Themistocles 
used  all  his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to 
remain  and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Sal- 
amis.  But  as  soon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made 
its  appearance,  the  Peloponnesians  were  again 
anxious  to  sail  away ;  and  when  Themistocles 
saw  that  he  should  be  unable  to  persuade  them 
to  remain,  he  sent  a  faithful  slave  to  the  Persian 
commanders,  informing  them  that  the  Greeks 
intended  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the 
Persians  had  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  only  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Persians 
believed  what  tbey  were  told,  and  in  the  night- 
their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  main  land.  The 
Greeks  were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the 
result  was  the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  j 
was  destroyed.  This  victory,  which  was  due  ! 
to  Themistocles,  established  his  reputation ' 
among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting  Sparta,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honors  by  the 
Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm  of 
bravery,  and  to  Themistocles  the  palm  of  wis- 
dom and  skill,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the 
best  chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.  The  Athe- 
nians began  to  restore  their  rained  city  after  j 
the  barbarians  had  left  the  country,  and  The- 
mistocles advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and 
to  make  them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spar-  j 
tans  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  ■ 
them  from  fortifying  their  city,  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  motive  except  a  miserable  jeal- 
ousy. Themistocles,  however,  went  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  where  he  amused  the  Spartans 
with  lies  till  the  walls  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was 
upon  his  advice,  also,  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  influence  of  The- 
aiistoclrs  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the 
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expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  the 
fortification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probably  just- 
ly accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  means, 
for  he  bad  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing an  end.  A  story  is  told  that  after  the 
retreat  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek 
fleet  was  wintering  at  Pagaste,  Themistocles 
told  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  that 
be  had  a  scheme  to  propose  which  was  benefi- 
cial to  the  state,  but  could  not  be  expounded  to 
the  many.  Aristides  was  named  to  receive 
the  secret,  and  to  report  upon  it.  His  report 
was  that  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than 
the  scheme  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more 
unjust ;  and  the  Athenians  abided  by  the  report 
of  Aristides.  In  471  Themistocles  was  ostra- 
cized from  Athens,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themisto- 
cles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pausanias. 
Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off  persons  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  instructions  to  arrest 
Themistocles  (486).  Themistocles,  hearing  of 
what  was  designed  against  him,  first  fled  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epirus,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  from  home. 
Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles,  but 
his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  arms 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  came  in, 
and,  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  Athenian  agents.  Themistocles 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety. 
Xerxes  was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes 
was  on  the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to 
visit  the  king  at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on 
bis  arrival  he  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
promised  to  do  the  king  a  good  service,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  explain  personally  what  brought 
him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian  usages, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  be  obtained 
the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  such  as  no 
Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly  owing  to  bis 
high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that  he  gave  to 
the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  king  gave  him  a  handsome  allow- 
ance, after  the  Persian  fashion  ;  Magnesia  sup- 
plied him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him  an- 
nually fifty  talents.  Lampsacus  supplied  wine, 
and  My  us  the  other  provisions.  Before  he  could 
accomplish  any  thing  he  died ;  some  say  that 
he  could  not  perform  hia  promise  to  the  king. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Agora  of  Magnesia,  which  place  was  within  his 
government.  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  relations,  and 
privately  interred  there.  Themistocles  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Themistocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  as  a  states- 
man, great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and 
excellent  judgment :  but  he  was  not  an  honest 
man ;  and,  like  many  other  clever  men  with 
little  morality,  he  ended  bis  career  unhappily 
and  ingloriously,  an  exile  and  a  traitor  too. 
Twenty-one  letters  attributed  to  Themistocles 
are  spurious. 
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Tbimistoosnss  (QtiuoroyivtK),  of  Syracuse, ' 
Is  said  by  Xenophon  (Hell.,  iii ,  1,  y  3),  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyras ;  but ' 
nmst  modern  writers,  following  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  suppose  that  Xenophon  really  re-  | 
fers  to  his  own  work,  to  which  be  prefixed  the 
name  of  Themistogenee.  j 

Theoclk*  (Qcok'/.tjc),  son  of  Hegylus,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Diptenus  and  Scyliis.  He  therefore 
flourished  about  B.C.  660. 

TllEOCLYMKNUt    {QtOKXi/MVOt),    BOO    Of    Poly- 

f ihides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
ampus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and 
came  to  Telemachus  when  the  latter  quitted 
Sparta  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

Thkocoshos  (Oeocotyiof),  of  Megara,  a  statu-  I 
ary,  flourished  about  B.C.  436-430. 

Theocritus  (BciitpiTof).  1.  Of  Chios,  an  or- 
ator,  sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  content-  j 
porary  with  Ephoras  and  Theopompus  ;'and  the  I 
latter  was  bis  fellow-citizen  and  political  oppo- 
nent, Theopompus  belonging  to  the  aristocratic 
and  Macedonian,  and  Theocritus  to  the  demo-  j 
cratic  and  patriotic  party.  Theocritus  is  said  | 
to  have  also  given  deep  offence  to  Alexander  by  | 
the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and  which  at 
last  cost  bin  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  the  king's 
single  eye.  None  of  bis  works  are  extant  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  epigrams,  among 
which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. — 
2.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Phi- 
linna.  He  visited  Alexandrea  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Pbiletas  and  Asclepi- 
ades,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
in  B.C.  286,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth Idyls.  At  Alexandrea  be  became  ac- 
Suainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
ressed  his  sixth  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterward 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
that  Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the 
want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  reward- 
ing him  for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state 
of  his  native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  he  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
scenes  of  nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  rep- 
resentations of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as 
a  branch  of  Greek,  and,  through  imitators,  such 
as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic 
idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mi- 
metic character.  They  are  pictures  of  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily ; 
whence  their  name,  elds,  tliiiOua.  The  pasto- 
ral poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  different  sort  of  composition  from  the 
bucolics  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  affected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and 
he  primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  as- 
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eribed  to  the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a  fictibect 
Arcadia.  He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faith- 
ful pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian 
people,  in  a  thoroughly  objective,  although  truly 
poetical  spirit  Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth 
are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his 
poems,  into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  throws 
much  of  the  natural  comedy  which  is  always 
seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.  The 
collection,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theocrifts,  consists  of  thirty 


called  by  the  general  title  of  Idyl;  a  fragment 
of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Berenice,  and 
twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were 
not  all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls, 
of  which  the  genuineness  is  the  moat  doubtful, 
are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-sev- 
enth, twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth.  The  dialect 
of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  a 
which  the  new  or  softened  Doric  predominates.  * 
The  best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  by  Kiess- 
ling,  Lips.,  1819,  by  Wiistemann,  Gothse,  1832, 
[by  Wordsworth,  Camb.,  1844,  and  by  Ameis 
in  the  Poet*  Bucolici  tt  Diduetid,  Paris,  1846.] 

Tbeodcctis  (OeodinTpey,  of  Pbaselis,  in  Pant- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Maes- 
don.  He  was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  Iaocrates  and  A  ristotle.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-one.  The  people  of  his  na- 
tive city  honored  the  memory  of  Theodectes 
with  a  statue  in  their  agora,  which  Alexander, 
when  he  stopped  at  Pbaselis  on  his  march  to- 
ward Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
been  associated  with  himself  by  means  of  Aris- 
totle and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show 
the  strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  de- 
voted himself,  during  tbe  first  part  of  bis  fife, 
entirely  to  rhetoric,  and  afterward  he  turned  nil 
attention  to  tragic  poetry.  He  was  a  profes- 
sional teacher  of  rhetoric  and  composer  of  ora- 
tions for  others,  and  was  in  part  dependent  oa 
this  profession  for  his  subsistence.  None  of 
the  works  of  Theodectes  have  come  down  tt 
us.  He  wrote  fifty  tragedies,  which  were  very 
popular  among  his  contemporaries.  His  treatise 
oa  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  t«  by  the  an- 
cient writers. 

Tbkodosetos  (Seoouperor),  an  eminent  ec- 
clesiastic of  the  fifth  century,  was  born  at  A> 
tioch  about  A.D.  383,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Nestorian,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
posed at  the  second  council  of  Ephesua  in  449 
but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  in  461,  upon  his  anathemati- 
zing Nestorius  and  his  doctrines.  He  appears 
to  have  died  in  457  or  468.  Theodoret  was  s 
man  of  learning  and  of  sound  judgment.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are.  1.  Commen- 
taries on  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  the  method, 
not  of  a  continuous  commentary,  but  of  propo- 
sing and   solving  those  difficulties  whijh   be 
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thinks  like.iy  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader. 
t.  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  five  books,  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Eu- 
sebius.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Arianism, 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  ends  in  429. 
3.  An  apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit 
the  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
contained  in  the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten 
Orations  on  Providence.  The  complete  edi- 
tions of  Theodoret  are  by  Sirmond  and  Gamier, 
S  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1643-1684,  and  by  Scbulze 
and  Noesselt,  Hals  Sax.,  1769-1774,  5  vols,  in 
ten  parts,  8vo. 
Theodorias.     VU.  Vacca. 

THKODOBICUSOrTuKODKEICUS.      1. 1.  Kingof 

the  Visigoths  from  A.D.  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
son  of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great 
battle  of  Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated, 
491.— 2.  II.  King  of  the  Visigoths  A.D.  452- 
466,  second  son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Tho- 
rismoad.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  He  was  assassinated  in  466 
by  his  brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  Theodoric  II.  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  learned  men.  The  poet  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court.— 3.  Sur- 
named  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Theodemir  in  475.  He  was 
at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  was  afterward  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  emperor.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission  to  invade 
Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer  from  the 
country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in  489,  and 
after  defeating  Odoacer  in  three  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Odoacer 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  be  and  Theodoric 
should  rule  jointly  over  Italy ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterward  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate 
rival  (493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  for  thirty-three  years,  till 
his  death  in  626.  His  long  reign  was  prosper- 
ous and  beneficent,  and  under  his  sway  Italy 
recovered  from  the  ravages  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  for  so  many  years.  Theodoric  was 
also  a  patron  of  literature  ;  and  among  bis  min- 
isters were  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius,  the  two 
last  writers  who  can  claim  a  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous  as  had 
been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  day*  were 
darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  remorse.  It  is  related  that  one  evening, 
when  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  table,  be 
fancied  that  he  beheld  the  head  of  Symmachus, 
and  was  so  terrified  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  three  days  afterward.  Theodoric  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  his  daughter  Amalasun- 
tha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  porphyry 
vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

ThkodorIdar  (GtodwpMaf),  of  Syracuse,  a 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  835.    He  had  a  place  in  the  Garland  of 
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Meleager.    There  are  eighteen  of  his  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

TucoDORva  {QtoSopoc).  1.  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Ci- 
cero describes  bim  as  excelling  rather  in  tbe 
theory  than  the  practice  of  his  art. — 2.  A  philos- 
opher of  tbe  Cyrenaio  school,  to  one  branch  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Theodorians," 
Qeodapeloi.  He  is  usually  designated  by  ancient 
writers  the  Atheist.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
younger  Aristippus,  and  was  banished  from  Cy- 
rene,  but  on  what  occasion  is  not  stated.  He 
then  went  to  Athens,  and  only  escaped  being" 
cited  before  the  Areopagus  by  the  influence  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was  afterward  ban- 
ished from  Athens,  probably  with  Demetrius 
(307),  and  went  to  Alexandres,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  La- 
gus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  tbe  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.  While  in  tbe  service 
of  Ptolemy,  Theodorus  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Lysiraachus,  whom  be  offended  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion  which  LyBima- 
chus  had  used,  has  been  celebrated  by  many 
ancient  writers :  "  Employ  such  threats  to  those 
courtiers  of  yours  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  Theo- 
doras whether  he  rots  on  the  ground  or  in  tbe 
air."  He  returned  at  length  to  Cyrene,  where 
he  appears  to  have  ended  his  days. —3.  An 
eminent  rhetorician  of  tbe  age  of  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius, 
afterward  emperor,  during  his  retirement  (B.C. 
6-A.D.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome ;  but  whether  his  set- 
tlement at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.  Theodorus  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  rhetoricians,  called  "  Theodorei,"  as 
distinguished  from  *'  Apollodorei,"  or  followers 
of  Apollodoru.8  of  Pergamus,  who  bad  been  tbe 
tutor  of  Augustus  Cesar  at  Apollonia.  Theo- 
doras wrote  many  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
— 4.  A  Greek  monk,  surnamed  Prodromus,  who 
lived  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subject*.  Several  of 
bis  works  have  oome  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  metrical  ro- 
mance, in  nine  books,  on  tbe  loves  of  Rhodantbe 
and  Dosicles,  written  in  iambic  metre,  and  ex- 
hibiting very  little  ability.  2.  A  poem  entitled 
OaieomyomaeJua,  in  iambic  verse,  on  "  tbe  battle 
of  the  mice  and  cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Homerfo 
Batrachomyomachia.  This  piece  is  often  ap- 
pended to  tbe  editions  of  JEtop  and  Babrius.— 
5.  Tbe  name  of  two  ancient  Samian  artists.' 
(1.)  The  son  of  Rhcsous,  and  brother  of  Tele- 
cles,  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  and  was  an  ar- 
chitect, a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  a  sculptor  in 
wood.  He  wrote  a  work  on  tbe  Herasum  at 
Samoa,  in  tbe  erection  of  which  it  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well 
as  his  father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which 
such  a  building  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodoras. 
He  was  also  engaged  with  his  father  in  tbe 
erection  of  the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos;  and  be 
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prepared  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis),  at  Epbesus.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother Telecles,  he  made  the  wooden  statue  of 
Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians,  according  to 
the  fixed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style. — (2.)  The 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoras, 
and  grandson  of  Rhcecus,  flourished  about  560, 
in  the  times  jf  Croesus  and  Polycratee,  and  ob- 
tained such  lenown  as  a  statuary  in  bronze,  that 
the  invention  of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  him, 
in  conjunction  with  his  grandfather.  He  also 
practiced  the  arts  of  engravingmetals  (ropevrtit^, 
calatura).  and  of  gem-engraving ;  his  works  in 
those  departments  being  celebrated  gold  and 
silver  craters,  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

Thkodosiofolis  ( OtoSoaioviroXtt :  probably 
Erztraum),  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  south  of 
the  Araxes,  and  forty-two  stadia  south  of  the 
mountain  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  built  by  Theodosius  II.  as  a  mountain 
fortress :  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Anas- 
tasius  and  Justinian.  Its  position  made  it  a 
place  of  commercial  importance.  There  were 
other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of  any  great 
consequence. 

TheodosIus.  I.  Surnamed  the  Great,  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  East  A.D.  378-896,  was 
the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius  who  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  empire,  and  was  beheaded 
at  Carthage  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  376.  The 
future  emperor  waa  born  in  Spain  about  346. 
He  received  a  good  education  ;  and  he  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  his  own  father,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  bis  British  campaigns.  During 
his  father's  lifetime  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  the  province.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  retired,  before  court 
intrigues,  to  his  native  country.  He  acquired  a 
considerable  military  reputation  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father ;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was 
then  in  a  critical  position ;  for  the  Romans  were 
disheartened  by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in 
their  victory.  Theodosius,  however,  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  difficult  position  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  he  gained  two  signal  victories 
over  the  Gotbs,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
barbarians  in  382.  In  the  following  year  (383) 
Maximus  assumed  the  imperial  purple  in  Brit- 
ain, and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  powerful  army. 
In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was  slain ; 
add  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  enter  iBto  a  contest  with  Maximus,  acknowl- 
edged the  latter  emperor  of  the  oountries  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  bnt  he  secured  to  Va- 
lentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Western  Illyricum.  But  when  Maximus 
expelled  Valentinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theo- 
dosius espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
marched  into  the  West  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army.  After  defeating  Maximus  in  Pan- 
nonia,  Theodosius  pursued  him  across  the  Alps 
to  Aquileia.  Here  Maximus  was  surrendered 
by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theodosius,  and  was  put 
to  death.  Theodosius  spent  the  winter  at  Mi- 
.an,  and  in  the  following  year  (389)  be  entered 
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Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  Valentimaa 
and  bis  own  son  Honorius.  Two  events  in  the 
life  of  Theodosius,  abuut  this  time,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  his  uncertain  character 
and  his  savage  temper.  In  387,  a  riot  took  place 
at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  emper- 
or, of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  throws 
down ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quick- 
ly suppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theo- 
dosius heard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch 
from  the  rank  of  a  city,  stripped  it  of  its  pot- 
sessions  and  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  tot 
condition  of  a  village  dependent  on  Laodwea. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Anti- 
och and  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  be  par- 
doned the  city,  and  all  who  bad  taken  part  is 
the  riot.  The  other  event  is  an  eternal  brand 
of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theodosius.  In  390, 
while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan,  a  serious  riot 
broke  out  at  Tbessalonica,  in  which  the  impe- 
rial officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were  mur- 
dered. Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thessalonica ;  the 
people  were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circos ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldier* 
received  the  signal  for  a  massacre.  For  three 
hours  the  spectators  were  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  more 
than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of 
Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  bis  crime  iaa 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emper- 
or proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the 
archbishop  stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demand 
ed  an  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt.  The  con 
science-struck  Theodosius  humbled  himself  be- 
fore the  Church,  which  has  recorded  his  penance 
as  one  of  its  greatest  victories.  He  laid  aside, 
the  insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  suppliant,  in  the  church  of  Milan,  en- 
treated pardon  for  his  great  sin  before  ill  the 
congregation.  After  eight  months,  the  emperor 
was  restored  to  communion  with  the  church. 
Theodosius  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople toward  the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentin- 
ian was  slain  in  392  by  Arbogasles,  who  raised 
Eugenius  to  the  empire  of  the  West.  This  in- 
volved Theodosius  in  a  new  war ;  but  it  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  death  both  of  Eugenius  and 
Arbogastes  in  394.  Theodosius  died  at  Milan, 
four  months  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  395.  His  two  sons,  Arcadira 
and  Honorius,  had  already  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
empire  should  be  divided  between  them,  Arca- 
dius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the  West 
Theodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a  fierce 
opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and  all 
heretics.  It  was  in  bis  reign,  also,  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ;  and 
we  stUl  possess  a  large  number  of  the  laws  of 
Theodosius,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pa- 
gan religion,  and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship 
nnder  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending 
to  death.-r-II.  Roman  emperor  of  the  Eatt,  A.D 
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108-450,  was  born  in  401,  and  was  only  seven 
fears  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius, 
whom  he  succeeded.  Theodosius  was  a  weak 
prince ;  and  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  became 
his  guardian  in  417,  possessed  the  virtual  gov- 
ernment  of  the  empire  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  reign.  The  principal  external  events 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  were  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  which  only  lasted  a  short  time 
(421-433),  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him,  at  length,  to  conclude 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448. 
Theodosius  died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her 
colleague  in  the  empire  the  senator  Marcian, 
and  made  him  her  husband.  Theodosius  had 
been  married,  in  431.  to  the  accomplished  Athe- 
nais,  the  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  who 
received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
Their  daughter  Eudoxia  was  married  toValen- 
tinian  III.,  the  emperor  of  the  West.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  and  that  of  Valentinian  III. 
was  made  the  compilation  called  the  Codex  Theo- 
iosianus.  It  was  published  in  438.  It  consists 
of  sixteen  books,  which  are  divided  into  titles, 
with  appropriate  rubrics  or  headings ;  and  the 
constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are  ar- 
ranged under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  five  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jut  Privatum ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  contain  the  law 
that  relates  to  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  law ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  treat  of  the  public  revenue 
and  some  matters  relating  to  procedure;  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
nooks  treat  of  the  constitution,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  towns  and  other  corporations ;  and 
the  sixteenth  contains  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  The  best  edition  of  this 
Code,  with  a  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Gotho- 
fredus,  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  A. 
Marville,  Lyon,  1665,  six  vols.  fol. ;  and  after- 
ward by  Ritter,  Leipzig,  1786-1746,  fol.  The 
best  edition  of  .the  text  alone  is  that  by  Hinel, 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  Anlejuitiniancum,  Bonn, 
1837.— III.  Literary.  1.  Of  Bithynia,  a  mathe- 
matician, mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by  Vitruvi- 
us,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  universal  sun-dial. — 2.  Of  Tripoli*, 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  some  dis- 
tinction, who  appears  to  have  flourished  later 
than,  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  three  following  are  extant, 
and  have  been  published.  1.  2<patpiiea,  a  treat- 
ise on  the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the 
circles  described  on  its  surface.  2.  Uepl  tjutpov 
Kal  vyitTov.     8.  Ileal  ohqotov. 

Thb5d5ta  (Qtotiirti),  an  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (Hi.,  11).  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Tmoom»(e(oyvic).  1.  Of  Megara.an  ancient 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flour- 
isned  B  C.  648  or  644.  He  may  have  been  born 
about  670,  and.  would  therefore  have  been  eighty 
at  Urn  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490, 
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at  which  time  we  kn/w(  Cnu  \\»  own  writings, 
that  he  was  alive.  TV.'ognis  belonged  to  the 
oligarchical  party  in  »is  native  city,  and  in  its 
fates  he  shared.  Ho  was  a  nohl«  by  birth,  and 
all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  nobles.  They 
are,  in  his  poems,  the  AyaBol  and  iedXoi,  and  the 
commons  the  kokoI  and  deikol,  terms  which,  in 
fact,  at  that  period,  were  regularly  used  in  this 
political  signification,  and  not  in  their  later  eth 
ical  meaning.  He  was  banished  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  previously 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property ;  and  most  of 
bis  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. Most  of  his  political  verses  are.  addressed 
to  a  certain  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  Polypas.  The 
other  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  of  a  social, 
most  of  them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  convivial  society :  all  the  members  of 
this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  "the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many 
additions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly 
poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  for- 
cible in  expression.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Bekker,  Lips.,  1816,  and  second  ed.,  1827, 8vo ; 
by  Welcker,  Francof.,  1826,  8vo ;  and  by  Orel- 
lius,  Turk:.,  1840,  4to. — 2.  A  tragic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes,  by  whom  he  is 
satirized. 

Trbon  (Otuv).  I.  The  name  of  two  mathe- 
maticians who  are  often  confounded  together. 
The  first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best 
known  as  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the 
younger,  of  Alexandres,  the  father  of  Hypatia, 
best  known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder. 
Both  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of 
the  second  makes  it  desirable  to  state;  and 
each  held  the  Platonism  of  his  period.  Of  The- 
on of  Smyrna,  all  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion 
of  a  work  entitled  Tup  Kara  /iaB^uaTiKi)v  xpqoi 
uuv  elt  TTjv  toC  riAdruvor  avayvuoiv.  The  por- 
tion which  now  exists  is  in  two  hooks,  one  on 
arithmetic  and  one  on  music :  there  was  a  third 
on  astronomy,  and  a  fourth,  Tlepl  rijc  K&euif  dp- 
uovtoe.  The  best  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden, 
1897.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  the  following 
works  have  come  down  to  us:  1.  Scholia  on 
Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  3.  Commentary 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his 
son  Epiphanius.  4.  Commentary  on  the  Tables 
of  Ptolemy. — 2.  AZwu*  Theon,  of  Alexandrea,  a 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  one,  entitled  Progym- 
nasmata  (XlpoyvavdouaTa),  is  still  extant.  It  is 
a  useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  prep- 
aration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogenes  and 
Aphthonius.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by 
Finckh,  Stuttgard,  1884. — 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  paint- 
er, who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  'on- 
ward to  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  Theon  was  his  prolific 
fancy. 

Thiok5b  tfitovort),  daughter  of  Proteus  and 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idothea.    Vid.  Idothea. 

Tbb5pha»e»  (GtoiuvticY      I.  Cw.  Poarwct 
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TkeSpbIik*,  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Pompey.  Pompey  appeals  to  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  soon 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  pre- 
sented to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which  he 
eulogized  his  merits.  This  occurred  about  B.C. 
62 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  The- 
ophanes  obtained  from  Pompey  the  privileges 
of  a  free  state  for  bis  native  city,  although  it 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithradates.  The- 
ophanes  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompa- 
nied his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  con- 
sulted him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  mat- 
ters in  the  war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Theophanes  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  advice  that  Pompey  wenf 
to  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  bis  patron,  The- 
ophanes took  rjfuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned 
by  Cesar.  After  bis  death,  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honors  to  his  memory.  Theophanes 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  campaigns,  in 
which  he  represented  the  exploits  of  his  patron 
in  the  most  favorable  light. — 2.  M.  Pohfeics 
TiiEOPHiMis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator, 
and  was,  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  put  his  descendants  to  death  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  A.D.  33,  because  their  an- 
cestor had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  and 
had  received  after  his  death  divine  honors  from 
the  Lesbians.— 3.  A  Byzantine  historian,  flour- 
ished most  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote,  in  ten 
books,  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  dur- 
ing the  Persian  war  under  Justin  II.,  from  A.D. 
667  to  681.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  some 
extracts  from  it  are  preserved  by  Photius. — 4. 
Also  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  be  died  in  818.  Theopha- 
nes wrote  a  Cbronicon,  which  is  still  extant, 
beginning  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian  in  277, 
and  coming  down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the 
Chronic*  of  Eusebiua  and  of  Syneellus,  of  two 
parts,  a  history  arranged  according  to  years, 
and  a  chronological  table,  of  which  the  former 
is  very  superior  to  the  latter.  It  is  published 
in  the  Collections  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  Par- 
is, 1656,  fol.,  Venet.,  1729,  fol. 

ThiSphIlui  (Oetyitaf).  1.  An  Athenian  com- 
ic poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy. — 
8.  An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Jo- 
sepbus,  Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy — 3.  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  oentury 
of  our  era,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early 
apologies  for  Christianity  which  have  oome 
down  to  us.  This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  named  Antolycus,  who  was  still 
a  heathen,  but  •  man  of  extensive  reading  and 
great  learning.  It  was  composed  A.D.  180,  a 
year  or  two  before  the  death  of  Thecphilus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf,  Hamb  ,  1724, 
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8vo. — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandres  in  the  latter  pot 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  bis  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenists  and  for  his  hostility 
to  Cbrysoetom.  He  died  A.D.  412.  A  few  re- 
mains of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. — 6. 
One  of  the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  vers 
employed  by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  oa  the 
Digest,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. Vid.  Jdbtikhncjs.  Theopbilusistbeas- 
tbor  of  the  Greek  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  which  has  coat 
down  to  us.  It  is  entitled  'Ivormtra  OeofOm 
'Avrutivoupoc,  Jnttiluls  Thcopkiti  Antccauoru. 
It  became  the  text  for  the  Institutes  in  lbs 
East,  where  the  Latin  language  was  little 
known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  ten 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitx,  Haag.,  1761, 2  vols. 
4to. — 6.  Theopbilos  Pkotospathabics,  the  au- 
thor of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
still  extant.  Prototpathariut  was  originally  a 
military  title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body- 
guards of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople(S>sA- 
arii),  but  afterward  became  also  a  high  civil  dig- 
nity. Tbeopbilus  probably  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ.  Of  his  works  the  two 
most  important  are,  1.  Tltpi  njf  ro»  'Artputm 
KaTaotevrjt,  De  Corporis  Httmani  Fabric*,  an  an  ■ 
atomical  and  physiological  treatise  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxoo.,  1842, 
8vo.  2.  liepl  Oipov,  De  Uri*U,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  by  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat,  1701  (and 
1731),  8vo. 

Thcofbbastvs  (QeoftxKrrof),  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterward  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  hive 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamns  toTheo- 
phrastus  (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate  the 
fluent  and  graceful  address  of  hie  pupil ;  bat 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to 
him  his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  on 
writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  success- 
or of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  the 
character  of  the  school.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
two  thousand  disciples,  and  among  them  soon 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Meaander.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the)  kings  Philippos,  Cas- 
sandf  r,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  less  the 
object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athenian  people,  as 
was  decisively  shown  when  he  was  impeached 
of  impiety ;  for  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  bat 
his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  nis 
calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generomaly  in- 
terfered to  save  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens  in 
B.C.  309,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Patio,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year 
brought  Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procured 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  From  this  time  Theo- 
phrastus continued  to  teach  at  Athens  with- 
out any  further  molestation  till  his  death.  He 
died  in  287,  having  presided  over  the  Lyceum 
about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  is  -differently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  lived 
eighty-five  years  ;  according  to  others,  one 
hundred  and  seven  years.    He  is  said  to  have 
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closed  his  life  with  the  complaint  respecting 
the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems 
was  beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Ath- 
ens took  part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  be- 
queathed his  library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Theo- 
phrastus  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  difficulties  contained  in  his  books,  and  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  works  hare  perished.  The  following  are 
alone  extant:  1.  Characters*  {ii8iKol  xapaicriiptc). 
In  thirty  chapters,  containing  descriptions  of  vi- 
cious characters.  3.  A  treatise  on  sensuous 
perception  and  its  objects  (irepl  aloOqotoc  [«ol 
alodriruv]).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  meta- 
physics {t&v/utA  t&  (pvatita).  4.  On  the  History 
of  Plant*  (wept  +vruv  laroplac),  in  ten  books, 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  6.  On  the  Cautt*  of  Plant* 
(irepl  Qvtuv  alriuv),  originally  in  eight  hooks,  of 
which  six  are  still  extant.  6.  Of  Stone*  (irepl 
XiSuv).  The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works 
of  Theophrastus  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1818- 
31,  S  vols.,  and  by  Wimmer,  Vratislaviss,  1843, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only 
yet  appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the 
Character**  is  by  Ast,  Lips.,  1816. 

Thsophtlactos  (OeofvAaxrof).  1.  Snrnamed 
StMooitTA,  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  be  held  some  publio  offices 
under  Heraclius,  about  A.D.  610-839.  His  chief 
work  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius II.  and  the  aocession  of  Maurice  in  683, 
down  to  the  murder. of  Maurice  and  his  chil- 
dren by  Phocas  in  603.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1834, 8vo.  There 
is  also  extant  another  work  of  Theophylactns, 
entitled  Quattionc*  Phyrica,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  183S,  8vo.— 3. 
Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  about  A.D. 
1070  and  onward,  is  celebrated  for  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  which  are  founded 
on  the  commentaries  of  Cbrysostom,  and  are  of 
considerable  value. 

Tbcopohpos  (Qtdirofiroc).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.C.  770-730.  He  Is  said  tohave 
established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a  successful  issue.— 3.  Of  Chios, 
a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Damasistratus  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  878.  He 
accompanied  his  father  into  banishment,  when 
the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espous- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he 
was  restored  to  his  native  country  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  consequence  of 
the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  Chians  to  recall  their  exiles.  In 
what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that  before  be 
left  his  native  country,  be  attended  the  school 
of  rhetoric  which  Isocsatea  opened  at  Chios, 
and  that  he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of 
nis  great  master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  schol- 
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I  ars.  Ephoros  the  historian  was  a  fe!low-sta~ 
{  dent  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  different  char* 
aoter ;  and  Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that 
Theopompus  needed  the  bit  and  Epborus  the 
spur.  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Isocra- 
tes, Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical 
powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but  gave  bis 
chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.  Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however, 
he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind  called 
Epidcietic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on 
set  subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eu- 
logiums  upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in 
363  he  contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Nau- 
crates  and  his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize 
of  oratory,  given  by  Artemisia  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  and  gained  the  viotory.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Chios  in  333,  Theopompus,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  as  well  as  learning,  nat- 
urally took  an  important  position  in  the  state  ; 
bnt  his  vehement  temper,  and  his  support  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  soon  raised  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for 
some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house. 
Theopompus  was  supported  by  Alexander,  and 
after  his  death  by  the  royal  house ;  but  he 
was  eventually  expelled  from  Chios  as  a  d  is 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy  about  306,  being  at  the  time  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age.  We  are  informed  that 
Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive  Theo- 
pompus, but  would  even  nave  put  him  to  death 
as  a  dangerous  busy-body,  had  not  some  of  hir 
friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  further 
fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the 
works  of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  the  following  were  his  chief  works :  1.  'Ei- 
XtpitKal  loroplat  or  Xtvraf jc#'£XAi;vukJ»,  A.  Hi*- 
lory  of  Greece,  In  twelve  books,  which  was  • 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  It 
commenced  in  B.C.  41 1,  at  the  point  where  the 
history  of  Thucydides  breaks  off,  and  embraced 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Cnidus  in  394.  3.  4>(>Uiriruca,  also  called 
•loroptat  (tear"  Haxv*%  The  HUtory  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  fifty-eight 
books,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  360, 
to  his  death,  336.  This  work  contained  numer- 
ous digressions,  which  in  fact  formed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole  work;  so  that  Philip V., 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  able,  hy  omitting  them 
and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper 
subject,  to  reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight 
books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fifty-eight 
books  of  the  original  work  were  extant  in  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  were 
read  by  Photins,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  3.  Oration**,  which  were 
chiefly  Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
XvfitovXtvTtKoi  Xiyvt.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexan- 
der on  the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is 
praised  by  ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and 
accuracy,  but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have 
taken  more  pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  com- 
mending ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respect- 
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rag  events  and  characters  were  expressed  with 
such  acrimony  and  severity  that  several  of  the 
ancient  writers  speak  of  his  malignity,  and  call 
him  a  reviler.  The  style  of  Theopompns  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possess- 
ed the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his 
master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and  elegant,  bat 
deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and  in 
general  too  artificial.  The  best  collections  of 
the  fragments  of  Theopompns  are  by  Wichers, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Theod.  Miiller, 
in  the  Fragment*  Hutoricorum  Gracorum,  Paris, 
1841. — 3.  An  Athenian  comio  poet,  of  the  Old 
and'also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son  of 
Theodectes  or  Theodoras,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  B.C  380.  His  extant  frag- 
ments contain  examples  of  the  declining  parity 
of  the  Attic  dialect. 

Thkoxbnios  (Qeo&noe),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Mercury  (Hermes).  Respecting  the  festi- 
val of  the  Theoxenia,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  t.  v. 

Theea  (Qipa  :  Qijpdios :  now  Santorin),  an  isl- 
and in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  distant  from  Crete  seven  hundred  stadia, 
and  twenty-five  Roman  miles  south  of  the  island 
of  Ios.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  two  hund- 
red stadia  in  circumference,  but  by  modern 
travellers  as  thirty-six  miles,  and  in  figure  ex- 
actly like  a  horse-shoe.  Thera  is  clearly  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present 
day  with  pumice-stone ;  and  the  rocks  are  burn- 
ed and  scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship' Argo, 
and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste  when 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.  Therasia,  a 
small  island  to  the  west,  and  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from 
Thera  by  some  volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, but  was  afterward  colonized  by  Lace- 
daemonians and  Minyans  of  Lemnos,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  who  gave  bis 
name  to  the  island.  In  B.C.  631  Battus  con- 
ducted a  colony  from  Thera  to  Africa,  where  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Cyrene.  Thera 
remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  islands  which  espoused  the  Spartan 
cause  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war. 

Thebambo  (OepafiSu,  also  Qpa/xSoc),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

Thebamknes  (Bq/MfUyrK),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  411.  In  this,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  occupied  as  eminent  a  sta- 
tion as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and  of  the 
army  at  Samos  against  the  oligarchy  made  it 
evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  began  to  cabal  against  them ; 
and  he  subsequently  took  not  only  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but 
came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Antiphon  and 
Archeptolemus,  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friends,  but  whose  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
and  cowardly  instrument  in  procuring.  At  the 
battle  of  Arginusa  in  406,  Theramenes  held  a 
subordinate  command  in  tbe  Athenian  fleet,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who.  after  the  victory,  were 
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commissioned  by  the  generals  to  repair  to  tat 
scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as  possible 
of  tbe  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews.    A 
storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable  ;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  ts 
this  as  bis  ground  of  defence,  Theramenes 
thought  it  safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from 
himself  to  others ;  and  it  appears  to  have  bees 
chiefly  through  bis  machinations  that  the  six 
generals  who  had  returned  to  Athens  were  con- 
demned to  death.    After  the  capture  of  Athens 
by  Lysander,  Theramenes  was  chosen  one  of 
tbe  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).    He  endeavored  to 
check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues, foreseeing  that  their  violence  would  be 
fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.    His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restrain- 
ing them,  but  only  induced  tbe  desire  to  rid 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  an  associate, 
whose  former  conduct,  moreover,  had  shown  that 
no  political  party  could  depend  on  him,  and  who 
had  earned,  by  bis  trimming,  tbe  nickname  of 
Ki8opvo( — a  boot  which  might  be  worn  on  either 
foot.    He  was  therefore  accused  by  Critias  be- 
fore the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  when  his  nom- 
inal judges,  favorably  impressed  by  his  able  de- 
fence, exhibited  an  evident  disposition  to  acquit 
him,  Critias  introduced  into  the  chamber  a  num- 
ber of  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  declared 
that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in  the  priv- 
ileged Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to  death 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  •truck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and 
condemned  bim  with  the  consent  of  all  his  col- 
leagues.   Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar, 
which  stood  in  the  council-chamber,  but  was 
dragged  from  it  and  carried  ofT  to  execution 
When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed 
out  the  last  drops  from  the  cup,  exclaiming, 
"This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely  Critias !" 
Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express  their  ad- 
miration of  tbe  equanimity  which  he  displayed 
in  his  last  hour ;  but  sorely  such  a  feeling  is 
sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a  man. 

TKEBirN  Jt  (Qepuxvai,  also  Qtpamni,  Dor.  Oe- 
paxva :  Qtpatnaloc).  1.  A  town  in  Lacooia,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  a  Utile  above 
Sparta.  It  received  its  name  from  Tfaerapne, 
daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythol- 
ogy as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  sod 
contained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  at 
temples  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom 
were  said  to  be  buried  here. — 3.  A  town  in  Bos- 
olia,  on  the  road  from  Tbebes  to  tbe  Asopus 

[Thebapme  (Gqwrn-a).     Vid.  TasurHA,  No 

10 

Thbbas.     Vid.  Theba. 

TbebasIa.     Vid.  Thkba. 

Trebicles  (ei7pi*AJ7f),  a  Corinthian  potter, 
whose  works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they 
became  known  throughout  Greece  by  tbe  name 
of  Oi/pUfaia  (8C.  iroTiflHa)  or  KvXttte  OaputAuoi 
(or  -o<),  and  these  names  were  applied  not  oalj 
to  cups  of  earthen-ware,  but  also  to  those  ui 
wood,  glass,  gold,  and  silver.  Some  scholia 
make  Thericles  a  contemporary  of  Aristaasa- 
■tea ;  but  others  deny  the  existence  of  Tberidsi 
altogether,  and  contend  that  the  name  of  these 
vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived  from  the 
figures  of  animals  (dipto)  with  which  they  wen 
adorned. 
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Trrrma  (Oip/ai :  Qep/talot),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterward  called  Thessalonlca  (vid.  Thes- 
salonica),  situated  at  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  a  great  gulf  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  lying  be- 
tween Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice, 
and  called  Therjiaicus  or  Therxaus  Sinus 
[Oepftaioc  KoXvof),  from  the  town  at  its  head. 
This  gulf  was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus : 
its  modern  name  is  Gulf  ofSaloniH. 

TassHA  {Oepiiai),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians.  For 
details,  vid.  Hihcra. 

ThermaIcu*  Sinus.     Vid.  Thbrna. 

TuKtuidDon(9tp(iu6uv :  now  Thermeh),  a  river 
of  Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiecyra,  the 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonius  Mons  (and  still 
called  Mason  Dagh),  near  Phanaroea,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course,  but  with  so 
large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  was  three  plethra  (above  three 
hundred  feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its 
mouth  was  the  city  of  Themiscyra  ;  and  there 
is  still,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermeh,  a  place  of  the  same  name,  Thermeh. 

Thermopt lx,  often  called  simply  Pylm  (Qep- 
uoiriXat,  IIuAat),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gate;  or  the 
Gates,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mount  (Eta  and 
an  inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to 
Anthela,  the  mountain  approached  so  close  to 
the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only  a  single 
carriage  between ;  this  narrow  entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  About  a 
mile  to  the  east  the  mountain  again  approached 
close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Al- 
peni,  thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae The  space  between  these  two  gates 
was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which 
were  sacred  to  Hercules  :  hence  the  name  of 
the  place.  Thermopyls  was  the  only  pass  by 
which  an  enemy  could  penetrate  from  northern 
into  Southern  Greece,  whence  its  great  import- 
ance in  Grecian  history.  It  is  especially  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Le- 
onidas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes  ;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  This  mountain 
path  commenced  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Trachis,  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  River  Aso- 
pus  and  the  hill  called  Anopsia,  then  crossed 
the  crest  of  (Eta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of 
Thermopyls,  near  the  town  of  Alpeni. 

Thebmum  or  Thirma  (Qep/tov  or  rd  Qipfta), 
a  town  of  the  /Etolians,  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  JStolian  confederacy. 

Tiibrkus,  Minuoius.  1.  Q.,  served  under 
Seipio  as  tribunus  militnm  in  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Africa  in  B.C.  802;  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs20l ;  curule  asclile  197;  and  prstor 
196,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  great  success 
in  Nearer  Spain.  He  was  consul  in  193,  and 
earned  on  war  against  the  Liguriana  in  this  and 
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the  two  following  years.  0=  hi*  return  to  Rouio 
in  190,  a  triumph  was  refused  him,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  Cato,  who  delivered  on  the  oc 
casion  his  two  orations  entitled  De  decemHomin 
ibus  and  De  falsis  Pugnis.  Thermus  was  killed 
in  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso 
against  the  Thracians. — 2.  M.,  propraetor  in  81, 
accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mytilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Ce- 
sar served  his  first  campaign  and  gained  his 
first  laurels. — 8.  Q.,  proprietor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero, 
who  praises  his  administration  of  the  province. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espous- 
ed the  side  of  Pompey. 

Theron  (Qypuv),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  was  the  son  of  ./Enesidemus,  and  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fam- 
ilies in  bis  native  city.  He  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  about  B.C.  488,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered  Himera  in 
482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  Ge- 
lon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 

Sained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
eath  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the 
cause  of  Polyzelus,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  bis  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but 
hostilities  were  prevented,  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  two  sovereigns. 

Thersandkr  (Otpaavdpoc),  son  of  Polynicee 
and  Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married 
to  Demonassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to 
Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  byTelo- 
phus.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elsa  in  Mysia, 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil 
(/En.,  ii.,  261)  enumerates  1'hersander  among 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  hone. 
Homer  does  not  mention  him. 

[Thebsilochus  (OepoiXoxoc ),  a  Psonian  chief- 
tain, an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Achilles.] 

Threshes  (Otpatrtic),  son  of  Agrius,  the  must 
deformed  [and  ugliest  of  the  Greeks  that  came 
beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  loquacious  busy-body  and  fault- 
finder in  the  Greek  army.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  abusing  Achilles  and  Ulysses ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  having  assailed  Agamemnon  him- 
self with  his  revilings,  Ulysses  inflicted  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  him  with  his  sceptre  in 
the  assembly  of  the-  Greeks,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down  quietly.]  According  to  the  later  poets, 
be  was  killed  by  Achilles  because  be  had  ridi- 
culed him  for  lamenting  the  death  of  Peothe- 
silea,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Theseus  (Qnaevs),  the  great  legendary  hero 
of  Attica,  was  the  son  of /Egeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  ofvEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king 
of  TroBzen.  He  was  brought  up  at  Troezen  ; 
and  when  be  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his 
mother's  directions,  the  sword  and  sandals,  the 
tokens  which  had  been  left  by  iEgeus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules, 
he  went  by  land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  de- 
stroying the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested 
the  country.    Peripheies,  Sinis,  Phtea  the  Crom 
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rnytmian  sow,  Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes 
fell  before  him.  At  Athens  he  was  immediately 
recognized  by  Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poison- 
ing him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited. 
By  means  of  the  sword  which  he  carried,  The- 
seus was  recognized  by  J2geus,  acknowledged 
as  his  son,  and  declared  his  successor.  The 
sons  of  Pallas,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  succession  by  violence,  and  declared 
war ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  the  herald  Leos, 
were  destroyed.  The  capture  of  the  Maratho- 
nian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  The- 
seus. After  this  Theseus  went  of  his  own  ac- 
cord as  one  of  the  seven  youths,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  every  year, 
with  seven  maidens,  to  Crete,  in  order  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  When  they  arrived 
at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  be- 
came enamored  of  Theseus,  and  provided  him 
with  a  sword  with  which  he  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  found  his  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  ob- 
ject, Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne ; 
but,  according  to  the  general  account,  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  V id.  Arudn*.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  sons,  (Enopion 
and  Stapbylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which  The- 
seus sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglected  to 
hoist  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  -, 
whereupon  iGgeus,  thinking  that  his  son  had 
perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Vid. 
JEexva.  Theseus  thus  became  King  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures 
of  Theseus  was  bis  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
zons. He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules, 
and  to  have  carried  off  their  queen  Antiope. 
The  Amazons,  in  their  turn,  invaded  Attica, 
and  penetrated  into  Athens  itself;  and  the  final 
battle  in  which  Theseus  overcame  them  was 
fought  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  By  An- 
tiope Theseus  was  said  to  have  had  a  son  named 
Hippolytos  orDemophoon,  and  after  ber  death  to 
have  married  Phaedra.  ( Vid.  Hipfolttus,  Ph m- 
dba.)  Theseus  figures  in  almost  all  the  great 
heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of  Me- 
dea to  poison  bim  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed) ;  he  joined  in  the  Calydonian  bunt, 
and  aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided 
him  and  the  Lapithe  against  the  Centaurs. 
With  the  assistance  of  Pirithous  he  carried 
off  Helen  from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  placed  her  at  Aphidnc,  under  the 
care  of  JEthn.  In  return,  he  assisted  Pirith- 
ous in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone) from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  per- 
ished in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept 
in  hard  durance  until  he  was  delivered  by  Her- 
cules. Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded 
Attica,  and  carried  off  Helen  and  jEthra,  Aoa- 
demus  having  informed  the  brothers  where 
they  were  to  be  found.  {Vid.  Aoinnros.)  Me- 
nestheus  also  endeavored  to  incite  the  peo- 
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pie  against  Theseus,  who,  on  his  return,  found 
himself  nnable  to  re-establish  his  authority, 
and  retired  to  Scyros,  where  be  met  with  a 
treacherous  death  at  the  hands  of  Lycumedea. 
The  departed  hero  was  believed  to  have  ap- 
peared to  aid  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  469  the  bones  of  Theseus  wen 
discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  and  brongi  t  is 
Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  tejjpte 
(the  Tkaeum)  erected  in  honor  of  the  hero.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  temple  still  remain, 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuraeuU 
of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honor  of  Theseus  vn 
celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  es- 
pecially on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely  legendary 
personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times  ike 
Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into 
twelve  petty  independent  states  or  townships, 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by 
a  federal  union.  Theseus  abolished  the  sep- 
arate governments,  and  erected  Athens  into  the 
capital  of  a  single  commonwealth.  The  festival 
of  the  Panathenea  was  instituted  to  commem- 
orate this  important  revolution.  Theseus  is 
said  to  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, retaining  in  bis  own  hands  only  certain 
definite  powers  and  functions.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  distributed  the  Athenian  citizens 
into  the  three  classes  of  Eupatridc,  Geomori, 
and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  wheiher  there  is  any  historical 
basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus,  and  sttQ 
more  so  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  historical 
from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  preserved. 
The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero  who 
fought  the  Amazons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  should 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  however  pmmt 
his  existence  might  be,  woold  have  no  hutmieti 
reality.  The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Pa- 
seidon  (Neptune),  the  national  deity  of  the  loaio 
tribes,  his  coming  from  the  Ionic  town  Tnexea, 
forcing  his  way  through  the  Isthmus  into  Atti- 
ca, and  establishing  the  Isthmia  as  an  Ioaje 
Panegyria,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus  is,-at 
least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative  of 
an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which,  add- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  strength  aad  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  cotmtry,  might 
easily  have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of 
the  disjointed  elements  of  the  state  which  ia 
assigned  to  Theseus. 

ThcsmU  or  THEsaSraSao*  (Bcopla,  Beopofi 
pof ),  that  is,  ••  the  law-giver,"  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina),  ia 
honor  of  whom  the  Thumopkori*  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 

Thespl*  or  Thispu  (Oemrrtai,  Qctrxiol,  Bit- 
irtia,Qioma:  Qannttf,  ©toinddjjr,  TbespieDs»: 
now  Eremo  or  Rimoitstro),  an  ancient  town  ia 
Bceotia,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Hel- 
icon, at  no  great  distance  from  the  Crissasaa 
Gulf.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  Baaolian  towns  hi  submitting 
to  Xerxes,  and  a  number  of  them  bravery  fought 
nnder  Leoeidas  at  Thermopylat,  aad  perished 
with  the  Spartans.    Their  city  was  burned  M 
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the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but  was  subse- 
quen*"y  rebuilt.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Piebans  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town. 
At  Thespis  was  preserved  the  celebrated  mar- 
ble statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  bad  given 
it  to  Phfyne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  ber 
native  town.  Vid.  Praxiteles.  From  the  vi- 
einity  of  the  town  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Muses 
are  called  Thetpiadet,  and  Helicon  itself  is 
named  the  Thetpia  rupet. 

Thespis  (9iovi(),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  and  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in 
Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) had  long  prevailed.  The  alteration  made 
by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the  old  tragedy 
a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was  very  simple 
but  very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,  and 
independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in 
the  same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  was 
in  B.C.  635.  For  further  details,  vid.  Diet,  of 
jknliq.,  art  Traoocdij.. 

Thespius  (Qiomae),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thes- 
pis; in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Thexpiaia. 

ThesprotI  (QeotrpuTot),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Thes- 
protIa  (OeoirpoTta)  or  Thespboth  (9e<7irpur/f), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  Gulf  northward  as  far  as  the  River  Thy. 
nmis,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the 
Molossi.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
an  the  coast,  from  the  River  Acheron  to  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  was  called  Cassopeea,  from  tbe 
town  Cassope,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  a 
distinct  district.  The  Thesproti  were  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Thesprotus,  the 
•on  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pelasgians,  and 
their  country  was  one  of  tbe  chief  seats  of  tbe 
Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle  of  Dodo- 
na,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  worship. 
From  Thesprotia  issued  tbe  Thessalians,  who 
took  possession  of  the  country  afterward  called 
Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the  Thes- 
protians  were  a  people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  tbe  kings  of  the  Mo- 
loasians. 

Thessalia  (QeaaaXia  or  QerraXla :  6ceeaX6{ 
or  9f  rraAoc),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Camhunian  Mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on 
tbe  west  by  Mount  Piodus,  which  separated  it 
from  Epirus;  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean  Sea; 
and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Maliac  Gulf  and  Mount 
(Eta,  which  separated  it  from  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  jEtolia.  Thessaly  Proper  is  a  vast  plain, 
lying  between  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on 
the  north  and  Mount  Othrys  on  the  south, 
Mount  Piodus  on  the  west,  and  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion  on  the  east.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the 
northeastern  corner  by  the  valley  and  defile 
of  Tempe,  which  separates  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus, and  is.  the  only  road  through  which  an  in- 
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vader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  tbe  wr*t.  Thto 
plain  is  drained  by  the  River  IVm-us  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterward 
carried  off  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  by  some 
sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of 
this  valley  asunder.  The  Lake  of  Ncasoms,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  that  of  Babn*  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  remains  of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia,  being  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  extending  along  tbe 
coast  of  the  JEgean  Sea  from  Tempe  to  the 
Pagasecan  Gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and  the  other  be- 
ing a  long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country,  lying  between*  Mounts  Othrys 
and  (Eta,  and  drained  by  the  River  Sperche- 
us.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
known  by  the  names  of  Pyrrha,  JEmonia,  and 
JSolis.  The  two  former  appellations  belong 
to  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  period 
when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  ^Eolians, 
who  were  afterward  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try by  the  Thessalians  about  sixty  years  after 
tbe  Trojan  war.  The  Thessalians  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesprotia ;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod their  name  became  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try can  not  be  determined.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  who  only  mentions  the  several  prin- 
cipalities of  which  it  was  composed,  and  does 
not  give  any  general  appellation  to  the  country. 
Thessaly  was  divided  in  very  early  times,  into 
four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  a  division  which 
we  still  find  subsisting  in  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war.  These  districts  were  Hutiaotit,  Pelasgio- 
(is,  Theualiotit,  and  Phthiotit.  Tbey  comprised, 
however,  only  the  great  Thessalian  plain ;  and 
besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  four  other  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Magnesia,  Dolopia,  (Ettea,  and  Malit. 
Thus  there  were  eight  districts  altogether. 
Perrhabia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrhsebi  was  tbe  name  of  a  Pelasgic 
people  settled  in  Hestieotis  and  Pelasgiotis. 
Vid.  PsRRHiEBi.  1.  Hestijeotis  ('Eanotunf  or 
'EonuTif),  inhabited  by  the  Hettiabla  (TZoriair 
urtu  or  'E<mur<u)>  the  northwestern  part  of 
Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia, 
on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgi- 
otis, and  on  the  south  by  Tbessaliotis :  the  Pe- 
neus  may  be  said  in  general  to  have  formed  its 
southern  limit. — 2.  Pelasciotis  {Ue^aayuiTic), 
inhabited  by  the  Pekugiota  (UtXaayiurai),  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  west  by 
Hestiseotis,  on  the  east  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Pagassus  and  Phtbiotis. 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  district  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelas- 
gic origin. — 3.  Thessaliotis  (Onraa/lturtf),  the 
southwestern  part  of  tbe  Thessalian  plain,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salians who  came  from  Thesprotia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hestieotis,  on  the 
west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgiotis,  and 
on  tbe  south  by  Dolopia  and  Phthiotis — 4. 
PHTHidns  (*fl«jrif),  inhabited  by  the  Phthiota 
iWiurai),  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  bounded 
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on  the  north  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  west  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  Its  in- 
habitants were  Achssans,  and  are  frequently 
called  the  Achaean  Phthiotae  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas 
Proper,  and  the  dominions  of  Achilles  — 5.  Mag- 
nesia. Vid.  Magnesia. — 6.  Doi.SpU  (doAoirfa), 
inhabited  by  the  Dildpes  (AoAorrrf),  a  small  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  east  by  Phthiotis,  on  the 
north  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  west  by  Athama- 
nia,  and  on  the  south  by  CEtea.  They  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  fighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  also  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly.— 7.  CEt-ka  (Oircfo),  inhabited  by  the 
CElai  (Ohatoi)  and  JEniantt  (Aiwdvef),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  uppe,r  valley  of  the  Spercheirs,  lying 
between  Mounts  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Dolopia,  on  the  south  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  east  by  Malis. — 8.  Mams.  Vid.  Ma- 
les.— History  of  Thestaly.  The  Thessalians,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  were  aThesprotian  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  in- 
vaded the  western  part  of  the  country,  afterward 
called  Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Penestas  or  bondsmen  the  an- 
cient .<Eolian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians 
afterward  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  compelling  the  Perrhebi,  Magnetes, 
Achaean  Phthiotae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority and  pay  them  tribute.  The  population 
of  Thessaly,  therefore,  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconia,  of  three  distinct  classes:  1.  The  Pe- 
nestw,  whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  subject  people,  cor- 
responding to  the  Periceci  of  Laconia.  3.  The 
Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share 
in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestss.  For  some 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed 
by  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities 
became  oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  families  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  these,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  were  the  Aleoadee  and  the  Sco- 
padte,  the  former  of  whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and 
the  latter  at  Cranon  or  Crannon.  These  nobles 
had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penestss; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
princely  mode  of  life ;  and  they  attracted  to 
their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
Southern  Greece.  At  an  early  period  the  Thes- 
salians were  united  into  a  confederate  body. 
Each  of  the  fonr  districts  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided  probably  regulated  its  affairs 
by  some  kind  of  provincial  council;  and,  when 
occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elect- 
ed under  the  name  of  Tagui  (Tayoj),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
His  command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of 
a  civil  nature,  and  be  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed only  n  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  constitutional  power,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  his  office ;  probably 
neither  was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  character  of 
the  individual.  This  confederacy,  however, 
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was  not  of  much  practical  benefit  to  the  Thes- 
salian people,  and  appears  to  have  been  oorj 
used  by  the  Thessalian  nobles  as  a  means  of 
cementing  and  maintaining  their  power.  The 
Thessalians  never  »ecame  of  much  importance 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they  ex- 
ercised no  important  influence  on  Grecian  af- 
fairs till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
About  this  time  the  power  of  tbe  aristocratiea) 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycopbron,  who 
had  established  himself  as  a  tyrant  at  Phere, 
offered  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aris- 
tocratiea! families,  and  endeavored  to  extent 
his  power  over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitions 
schemes  were  realized  by  Jason,  the  successor, 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophroo,  who  causes' 
himself  to  be  elected  Tagus  about  B.C.  374. 
While  he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was 
united  as  one  political  power,  and  be  began  to 
aim  at  making  himself  master  of  all  Greece, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  370.  The  office 
of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  bis  success- 
ors, Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphon, 
and  Lycophron;  but  at  length  the  old  aristo- 
cratical  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycopbroa 
of  his  power  in  363,  and  restored  tbe  ancient 
government  in  the  different  towns.  Tbe  coon 
try,  however,  only  changed  masters ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (344)  Philip  made  it  completely  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  country  governors  devoted 
to  his  interests,  and  probably  members  of  the 
ancient  noble  families,  who  had  now  become 
little  better  than  his  vassals.  From  this  time 
Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  tbe  victory  of 
T.  Flamininus  at  Cynoseepbaue  in  197  agaia 
gave  them  a  semblance  of  independence  tmdet 
the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

TnissALONicA  {OeaaaXovUij),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  bis 
wife  or  concubine  Nicesipolis  of  Pherss.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Cassaoder  along  with 
Olympias  on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  317; 
and  Cassander  embraced  tbe  opportunity  to 
connect  himself  with  the  ancient  royal  boose 
of  Macedonia  by  marrying  her.  By  Cassander 
she  became  tbe  mother  of  three  sods,  Philip, 
Antipater,  and  Alexander;  and  her  husband 
paid  her  the  honor  of  conferring  her  name  upon 
tbe  city  of  Thessalonica,  which  he  founded  oa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tberma.  (Fid.  below.) 
After  the  death  of  Cassander,  Thessalonica  was 
pnt  to  death  by  her  son  Antipater,  295. 

Thsssalokica  (OtaaaXovlmi,  also  OraaaXti- 
Ktia :  Qtaoa?.!>vtKtvc  :  now  Satoniti),  more  an- 
ciently Thehma  (Qipiiri :  Oep/taiof),  an  ancient 
city  in  Macedonia,  situated  at  tbe  northeasters 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under 
the  name  of  Therms  it  was  not  a  place  of  much 
importance.  It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  a  short  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  432),  but 
was  soon  afterward  restored  by  them  to  Per- 
diccas.  It  was  made  an  important  city  by  Cas- 
sander, who  collected  in  this  place  the  inhabit 
ants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  BC 
316),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalo- 
nica, in  honor  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
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•nd  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this 
time  it  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Its 
harbor  was  well  situated  fur  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  the  JEgean ; 
and  under  the  Romans  it  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  lying  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  led 
from  the  western  shores  of  Greece  to  Byzantium 
and  the  East.  It  was  visited  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  about  A.D.  53 ;  and  about  two  years  after- 
ward be  addressed  from  Corinth  two  epistles 
to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica  con- 
tinued to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia ;  and  at  a  later 
time  it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  cele- 
brated at  this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodo- 
sius,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  which  some  of 
the  Roman  officers  had  been  assassinated  by 
the  populace.     Fid.  Theodosius. 

[Thessalus  (OoroaAof).  1.  Son  of  Hercu- 
les and  Cbalciope  (the  daughter  of  Eurypylus, 
king  of  Cos),  and  father  of  Phidippus  and  Anti- 
phus. — 2.  An  eminent  tragic  actor  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  special  favor  he 
enjoyed,  and  whom  he  served  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  afterward  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia.] 

Thessalus  (Biooak6f.)  1.  A  Greek  physi- 
cian, son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  his 
time  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  reigned  B.C.  413-399.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici, 
and  is  several  times  highly  praised  by  Galen, 
who  calls  him  the  most  eminent  of  the  sons 
of  Hippocrates.  He  was  supposed  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  be  the  author  of  several 
of  the  works  that  form  part  of  the  Hippocratic 
Collection,  which  he  might  have  compiled  from 
notes  left  by  his  father. — 2.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Metbodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  64-68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works ;  and  here  he  died 
and  was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen 
in  Pliny's  time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  consid- 
ered himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors  ; 
he  asserted  that  none  of  them  had  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  advance  of  medical  science,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  himself  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  but  always  in  terms  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.    None  of  bis  works  are  extant. 

TbestIos  (Qionof),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Demonice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, son  of  Agenor,  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the 
king  of  iEtolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclus, 
Euippus,  Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Leda,  Althaea, 
and  Hypermnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same 
in  all  traditions,  some  calling  her  Leucippe  or 
Laophonte,  a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others 
Deidamia.  The  patronymic  ThestUde*  is 
given  to  his  grandson  Meleager,  as  well  as  to 
his  sons,  and  the  female  patronymio  ThestUi 
to  his  daughter  Althsa,  the  mother  of  Melea- 
ger. 

Thistor  (Oiorup).  1.  Son  of  Idmon  and 
Laothoe,  and  father  of  Calchas,  Theoclyme- 
nus,  Leucippe,  and  Tbeonoe.  The  patronymic 
TaEtTdKioEs  is  frequently  given  to  his  son 
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Calchas. — [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Enops 
slain  by  Patroclus.] 

Thetis  (Qirtc),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ne- 
reus  and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As 
a  marine  divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters, 
the  Nereids,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her 
father  Nereus.  She  there  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  his  flight  from  Lycurgus,  and 
the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented  her  with  a 
golden  urn.  When  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  be  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera  (Juno),  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of 
maturity,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  (Juno)  gave 
her,  against  ber  will,  in  marriage  to  Peleus 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both 
gods  desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state 
that  Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Hera 
(Juno) ;  and  the  god,  to  revenge  himself,  de- 
creed that  she  should  marry  a  mortal.  Chiron 
then  informed  Peleus  how  he  might  gain  pos- 
session of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose 
herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  the  power 
of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased ;  and  she  had 
recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping  from  Peleus, 
but  the  latter,  instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the 
goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her  proper 
form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The  wed- 
ding of  Peleus  was  honored  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Eris  or 
Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged 
herself  by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods 
the  apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much 
misery.  Vid.  Pabis.  After  Thetis  had  become 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  she  bestowed  upon  him 
the  tenderest  care  and  love.     Vid.  Achilles. 

Theupolis  (Qcoiirotif),  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its 
eminence  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

TkeupeSsopon  (Qtov  irpdcuirov,  i.  e.,  the  fact 
of  a  god :  now  Rat-uh-Skukeh ;  Arab.  Wejeh- 
elrKhiar,  i.  e.,  a  fact  of  time),  a  lofty  rugged 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Phcenice,  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Leb- 
anon, and  running  far  out  to  sea.  Some  travel- 
lers have  fancied  that  they  can  trace  in  its  side 
view  that  resemblance  to  a  human  profile  which 
its  name  implies. 

The  vests  {Oeovtarti :  ruins  at  Ttbttta),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  frontier 
of  Numidia  and  Byzacena,  at  the  centre  of  sev- 
eral roads.  It  was  of  comparatively  late  ori- 
gin, and  a  Roman  colony.  Among  its  recently 
discovered  ruins  are  a  fine  triumphal  arch  and 
the  old  walls  of  the  city,  the  circuit  of  which 
was  large  enough  to  have  contained  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

TbIa  (Beta),  daughter  of  Coelus  (Uranus)  aad 
Terra  (Ge),  one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by 
Hyperion  the  mother  of  Helios,  Eos  (Aurora), 
and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was  regarded  as  the 
deity  from  whom  all  light  proceeded. 

[Thibeon.     Vid.  Thiebeon.] 

Thilsaphata  (now  probably  Tell  Afai,  be 
tween  Monti  and  Smjar),  a  town  of  Mesopota- 


mia near  the  Tigris. 
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Thilctha,  a  fort  in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia, 
an  an  island  in  tbe  Euphrates.  Some  identify 
it  with  Olabua,  and  that  with  tbe  fort  now  called 
Zobia  or  Juba  in  about  34°  north  latitude. 

[Thimbbon  (QifiSpav)  or  TniBnoK(9lSpav).  1. 
A  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  as  harmost  in  B.C. 
400,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  to  aid 
the  Ionians  against  Tissaphernes.  He  arrived 
in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus  from  Upper  Asia,  and  at 
once  engaged  them  to  serve  with  him  against 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus.  With  their 
aid  he  captured  several  cities. — 2.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, an  officer  under  Harpalus,  Macedonian 
satrap  of  Babylon.  After  his  death  he  got  pos- 
session of  his  treasures,  fleet,  and  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  took  their 
port  Apollonia,  and  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  desertion  of  his  officer  Mnasicles,  under 
whose  direction  the  Cyreneans  recovered  most 
of  what  they  had  previously  lost.  A  force  having 
been  sent  against  him  from  Egypt  under  Ophel- 
ias, he  was  defeated,  and  soon  alter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Libyans,  by  whom  he  was  deliv- 
ered up,  taken  to  Apollonia,  and  crucified.] 

Things  or  ThIna  (Qtvai,  Qiva),  a  chief  city  of 
tbe  S\rtx,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  East.  Some  seek  it 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  others  oil  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Cochin-  China. 

ThIodamas  (Qeiodd/iai),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
King  of  the  Dryopes. 

This  (©if :  Oivimc),  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  tbe  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abvsds  (No.  3),  or 
was  so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by 
Abydua. 

Thisbe  (Blotn),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers,  living  in 
adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with 
each  other  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  wonld  not  sanction  their  marriage. 
Once  they  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  tbe 
tomb  of  Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and,  while 
she  was  waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a 
lioness  which  had  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and 
took  to  flight  While  running  she  lost  ber  gar- 
ment, which  tbe  lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In 
tbe  mean  time  Pyramus  arrived,  and,  finding  her 
garment  covered  with  blood,  he  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  tbe  fruit  of  which 
henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who 
afterward  found  the  body  of  ber  lover,  likewise 
killed  herself. 

Thisbe,  afterward  Tmtvm  [OtaSn,  Qletai : 
Qta6aloc,  9te6tv{ :  now  Kakotia),  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Pbocis,  and  between 
Mount  Helicon  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was 
famed  for  its  number  of  wild  pigeons,  which 
are  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kakotia, 

Thisoa  (Qtw6a :  QttooariK),  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  Mount  Lycasus,  called  after  a  nymph 
of  the  same  name. 

[Thios  (9«ot>f,  now  Kutufarina),  a  river  in 
Northern  Laconia,  which  joins  the  Alpheus  oo 
tbe  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

THBtfis  (Qfiovtt  •  ruins  at  Tmaie,  near  Man- 
tmrah),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  on 
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'  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mendesian  month  of  the 
Nile.    It  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tb» 

'  god  Mendes  (the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  sym- 

i  bol  of  a  goat ;  and,  according  to  Jerome,  las 
word  Thmuis  signifies  goat.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  tbe  Nomos  Thmuites,  which  was  after- 
ward united  with  the  Mendesian  Nomos. 

Thoantea,  a  surname  of  tbe  Taurian  Artemu, 
derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 

Thoas  (Qoac.)     I.  Son  of  Andrsmon  and 
Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  PleuroB,  is 

{  iEtolia,  and  sailed  with  forty  ships  against  Tray. 
— 2.  Son  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne, 

'  was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to  Myrioa,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hypsipyle  and 

!  Sicinus.  When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  aH 
the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle  saved  ber 
father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  Afterward, 
however,  be  was  discovered  by  the  other  wom- 
en and  killed ;  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  of  (Enot 
near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  called'  &. 

'  cinus.    The  patronymic  Thoantias  is  given  to 

]  Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas. — 3.  Soa 
of  Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  whose 

'  dominions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) when  she  was  to  iave  been  sacrificed. 
— [4.  Son  of  Jason  and  HypBipyle,  grandson  of 
No.  2,  according  to  Homer,  while  others  called 
him  Deipbilus  or  Nebrophonus.  —  5.  Son  of 

'Icarius  and  Perilxea,  brother  of  Penelope. — 
6.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Menelans  at  the 
siege  of  Troy. — 7.  A  Trojan  warrior,  accom- 
panied ^Eneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Halesus] 

Thomas  Maqibtek,  a  rhetorician  and  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  about  A.D.  1310.  He 
was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  I . 
where  he  held  the  offices  of  marshal  (Magisur 
Officiorum)  and  keeper  of  the  archives  (Chart* 
phylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  assumed  tbe  name  of  Tktoimius. 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  aocieat 
Greek  authors.  His  chief  work,  which  bv 
come  down  to  us,  is  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  Want* 
(card  'kT^ahfrov  bvaparuv  'Arrurfi*  'E/dUyu), 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder  gramma 
rians,  such  as  Phrynichus,  Ammonias,  Herodns 
and  Mains.  The  work  has  some  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  much  from  the  eHa 
grammarians,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost ;  but,  when  Thomas  deserts  his  guides,  be 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Ritachi,  Halis  Sax.,  1831, 
1832, 8vo. 

[Thon  (6uv),  husband  of  Polydamna,  re- 
nowned for  his  wealth,  a  king  in  Egypt,  receiv- 
ed Menelaus  hospitably  when  be  came  thither 
with  Helen  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  bestowed 
rich  presents  upon  him,  while  Polydamna  was 
equally  liberal  to  Helen.  Herodotus  makes 
Paris  and  Helen  to  have  arrived  there  from 
Sparta,  and  to  have  been  detained  by  Thoois 
(Ouvtc),  the  guard  of  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  until  delivered  to  Proteus,  who  kept  Helen 
until  the  visit  of  Menelaus  in  search  of  her  alter 
the  fall  of  Troy.] 

[Thoosa  (Oduaa),  daughter  of  Phorcys,  moth- 
er of  Polyphemus  by  Neptune  (Poseidon).] 
[Tiioon  rOdi.ru).    1.  One  of  tbe  giants,  siain  by 
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the  Mesne. — 2.  Son  of  Phaenops,  a  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  along  with  his  brother  Xanthus  by 
Diomedes.— 3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
ses.—4.  A  Phaeacian,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  games  celebrated  by  Alcinous  if 
honor  of  Ulysses.] 

ThSbIcus  (OoptKoc  orBopucic :  Boplicioc,  Bopi- 
ccv<  now  Theriko),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient 
towni  in  Attica,  and  subsequently  a  demus  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on 
the  southeastern  coast,  a  little  above  Sunium, 
and  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient  town. 

Thobnax  (Oopvai :  now  Patlaika),  a  mount- 
ain in  Laconia,  northeast  of  Sparta,  on  which 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo. 

Thospites  Lacds  (Baamnc  Xt/tvti :  now  Gol- 
jik  ?),  a  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which 
the  Tigris  flows.  The  lake,  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  also  called  Thospitis,  were  both 
named  from  a  city  Tbospia  (Oaairia)  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake. 

TkbIcia  (Bpaxij,  Ion.  Bpyxti,,  BptjUtj,  Qptilnltj : 
Qpjtf,  pi.  BpfKcc,  Ion.  Bpffe  and  Bpnli,  pi.  Qpg- 
kcc,  &pi/iKtc:  Thrax,  pl.Thraces),  was  in  earlier 
times  the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
south  by  the  Propontis  and  the  jEgean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  River  Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  Mount  Haemus  (now  the  Balkan),  run- 
ning from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  plain 
of  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  ^Egean.  Two  extensive  mountain 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Haemus,  one  running  southeast  toward 
Constantinople,  and  the  other,  called  Rhodope, 
east  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  running  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  near  the  River  Nes- 
tus.  Between  these  two  ranges  there  are  many 
plains,  Which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the 
largest  river  in  Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the 
name  Thrace  was  applied  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  district  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  added  to  Macedonia 
by  Philip,  and  was  usually  called  Macedonia 
Adjecta.  Vid.  Macedonia.  Under  Augustus  the 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Haemus  was 
made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  {vid.  Mcksia)  ;  but  the  district 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been 
previously  restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  province  of  Tbrace  was  according- 
ly bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Nestus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Haemus,  which  divided  it  from  Moesia, 
on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  tbe  south  by 
the  Propontis  and  JSgean.  Thrace,  in  its  wid- 
est extent,  was  peopled  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  by  a  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  but  their  customs  and  character 
were  marked  by  great  uniformity.  Herodotus  ; 
says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  tbe  Tbracians ', 
were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irre-  | 
sistible.  He  describes  them  as  a  savage,  cruel, 
and  rapacious  people,  delighting  in  blood,  but ' 
brave  and  warlike.  According  to  his  account, : 
which  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  the  Thra- 1 
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cian  chiefs  sold  their  children  for  exportation 
to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they  purchased  their 
wives  from  tbeir  parents ;  they  punctured  or 
tattooed  tbeir  bodies,  and  those  of  the  wonen 
belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth ;  they 
despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honorable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively, 
and  their  quarrels  over  their  wine-cups  were 
notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hot 
Cam.,  i.,  27.)  They  worshipped  deities,  whom 
the  Greeks  assimilated  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and 
Artemis :  the  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  was  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  Mount  Rhodope.  The  tribes 
on  the  southern  coast  attained  to  some  degree  of 
civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  col 
onies  which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity ;  but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
tbeir  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier 
times,  however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
must  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  than  prevailed  among  them 
at  a  later  period.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Musasus,  and  others,  are  all 
represented  as  coming  from  Thrace.  Eumol- 
pus,  likewise,  who  founded  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries at  Attica,  is. said  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
cian, and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Greece : 
thus  they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia.  They  were  also  spread 
over  a  part  of  Asia :  the  Thynians  and  Bithyn- 
ians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Thracian  race.  Even  Xen- 
ophon  speaks  of  Thrace  in  Asia,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  Asiatic  side  of  tbe  Bosporus  as  far 
as  Heraclea.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  going 
eastward,  were  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  ;  Abdeea,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Nestus ;  Dicxa  or  Dicaepolis,  a  settlement  of 
Maronea;  Mabonba  itself,  colonized  by  the 
Chians ;  Stetme,  a  colony  of  the  Tnasiana ; 
Mesembria,  founded  by  the  Samothracians ; 
and  .iEnos,  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was 
probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  important 
Greek  settlement  till  the  migration  of  tbe  first 
Miltiades  to  the  country,  during  tbe  reign  of 
Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Vid.  Chebsonesds.  On 
the  Propontis  the  two  chief  Greek  settlements 
were  those  of  Pebinthob  and  Sblvhbria  ;  and 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was  tbe  important 
town  of  Byzantiuu.  There  were  only  a  few 
Greek  settlements  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
the  Euxine ;  the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apollonia,  Ooessds,  Callatis,  Tow,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  Istbia, 
near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Tbracians  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mys- 
ians ;  but  the  first  Teally  historical  fact  respect- 
ing them  is  tbeir  subjugation  by  Megabazus,  the 
general  of  Darius.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  tbe  Thra-. 
ciaos  recovered  their  independence ;  and  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  almost  all 
the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  the  do- 
minion of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euxine 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  429),  Sital- 
ces, who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  vast  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  failure  of  provisions,  to  return 
home  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  thirty  days. 
Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in  424, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Seuthes,  who, 
during  a  long  reign,  raised  bis  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had 
never  previously  attained,  so  that  his  regular 
revenues  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  01  four 
hundred  talents,  in  addition  to  contributions  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  presents  to  a  near- 
ly equal  amount.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes, 
which  appears  to  have  happened  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  his 
powerful  kingdom  split  up  into  different  parts ; 
and  when  Xenophon,  with  the  remains  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  country  fell  to  the  share 
of  Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was 
only  nominally  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  Even  under  the  Romans  Thrace  was 
for  a  long  time  governed  by  its  own  chiefs,  and 
we  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  was  made 
into  a  Roman  province. 

Thrasea  Pectus,  P.,  a  distinguished  Roman 
senator  and  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patavium,  and  was  prob- 
ably born  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He 
appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have 
made  the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life 
he  wrote  an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the 
daughter  of  the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her 
husband  Crecina  how  to  die  ;  and  his  wife  was 
worthy  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a 
later  period  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  bis  father-in-law.  After  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  Nero  by  the  independence 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
be  expressed  bis  opinions,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror, AD.  66.  By  bis  execution  and  that  of 
his  friend  Barea  Soranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  pane- 
gyric of  Tbrasea  was  written  by  Amlenus  Rus- 
ticus,  who  was,  in  consequence,  put  to  death  by 
Domitian. 

[Theasics  (Opaffiof).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior, 
•lain  by  Achilles — 3.  A  soothsayer  of  Cyprus, 
who  told  Busiris  that  by  sacrificing  a  stranger 
to  the  gods,  he  would  cause  a  drought  which  then 
^prevailed  to  cease ;  Busiris  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  the  seer  himself.] 

Thrasybulus  (6paoi6ovXo<;).      1.  Tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.    He  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  Thrasybulus.    The  story  of 
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the  mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  advici 
to  Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing 
bis  power,  is  given  under  Peeiakdee.— 2.  a  cel- 
ebrated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  ud 
took  an  active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Four  Hundred  in 
B.C.  411.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  wok* 
he  is  mentioned ;  but  from  this  time  be  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Ob 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Ath- 
ens he  was  banished,  and  was  living  in  exile  a1 
Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens  were  perpe- 
trating their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being  aided 
by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  be  col- 
lected a  small  band,  and  seized  the  fortress  of 
Pbyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Pireut, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  from  this  place 
he  carried  on  war  for  several  months  against 
the  Ten,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  gotern- 
ment,  and  eventually  he  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403.  In 
390  he  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  io  the 
jEgean,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
pendus.  —  3.  Brother  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  ty- 
rants of  Syracuse.  He  succeeded  Hieron  io 
the  government  B.C.  467,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward expelled  by  the  Syracusaos,  whom  be 
had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Be 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended 
his  days. 

Thkasyd.xus  (BpaavdaZoc),  tyrant  of  Agripa- 
tum,  was  the  son,  and  successor  of  Theroo,B.C. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Agrigentioes 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  bis  escape 
to  Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  pub- 
licly executed. 

Thrasyllus  or  Thrasylus  (SpomWof,  Spa- 
avXof).  1.  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revo- 
lution in  B.C.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  and  was 
among  the  six  generals  who  returned  to  Athens 
and  were  put  to  death,  406. — 2.  A  celebrated 
astrologer  at  Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberias  be- 
came acquainted  during  bis  residence  in  that 
island,  and  whom  he  ever  after  held  in  the  high- 
est honor.  He  died  in  A.D.  36,  the  year  before 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
many  persons  whom  Tiberius  would  otherwise 
have  put  to  death,  by  falsely  predicting  for  this 
very  purpose  that  the  emperor  would  live  ten 
years  longer.  The  son  of  this  ThrasyUos  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  skill,  and  be  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

THRA»Y«iIcHDs(0pa<ri;ua^of).anativeofChal- 
cedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia, 
and  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  Pncdrus. 

Thrasymedes  (epaevfirj'iw),  son  of  the  Pylian 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  father  on 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Pylos. 

[Theasymelus  {Qpaovim^ ),  in  the  Had, 
charioteer  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Patroclos.] 

THRA8YMENCS.       VU.  TbasMEHM. 

[Thbaustcs  (Qpaioros,  Xen.,  or  6peurtt 
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Diod.),  a  citv  of  the  Acrorti  ioEIis,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

[Thbia  (Qpia),  a  village  of  Attica,  from  which 
the  surrounding  district  was  called  Thkiasids 
Campos  (t«  Qpiaaiov  itttlov),  a  part  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  plain  extending  between  the  range  of 
.■Egaleus  and  Eleusis,  along  the  borders  of  the 
bay,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  and  famed  for  its 
fertility.] 

Trk6nIoh  (Qpoviov  :  8p<Jr»of,  Opovuvc  :  now 
Romani),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  River  Boagrias,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  with  a  harbor  opon  the  coast. 

[Thbinakia  (Bptvaxia).     Vid.  Sicilia.] 

[Thbydm  (0pvoi>,  near  the  modern  Agulinilza), 
a  city  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  near 
the  borders  of  the  Pylians,  corresponding  to  the 
later  Epitalium.] 

Tbdoydides  {QwKvSlirif).  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece,  son  of  Mele- 
siaa.  After  the  death  of  Cimon  in  B.C.  449, 
rhucydides  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party,  which  he  concentrated  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized  in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He 
was  ostracized  in  444,  thus  leaving  the  undis- 
puted political  ascendency  to  Pericles.  He  left 
■wo  sons,  Melesias  and  Stephanus ;  and  a  son 
t(  the  former  of  ihese,  named  Thucydides  after 
nis  grandfather,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. — 2. 
The  great  Athenian  historian,  of  the  demus  Hali- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  Olorus  or  Orolus  and  Heg- 
esipyle.  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Cimon  ;  and  we  know  that 
Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  married 
Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king 
called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Cimon ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
much  probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesip- 
yle. According  to  a  statement  of  Pamphila 
{vid.  Pampbila),  Thucydides  was  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  or  B.C.  431,  and  accordingly  he  was  born 
in  471.  There  is  a  story  in  Lucian  of  Herodo- 
tus having  read  his  History  at  the  Olympic 
games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas 
adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present, 
and  shed  tears  of  emulation  ;  a  presage  of  his 
own  future  historical  distinction.  But  this  cel- 
ebrated story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as 
a  fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  oratory  by  Antipbon,  and  in  philoso- 
phy by  Anaxagoras ;  bat  whether  these  state- 
ments are  to  be  received  can  not  be  determin- 
ed. It  is  certain,  however,  that,  being  an  Athe- 
nian of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city  which 
was  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  must 
have  had  the  best  possible  education:  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding his  work  clearly  shows.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  influence  among  those  in  that  part  of 
Thrace.  This  property,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, he  had  from  his  ancestors  :  according 
to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  woman  of 
Scaptesyle,  and  received  them  as  a  portion  with 
her.  Thucydides  left  a  son  called  Timotheus ; 
and  a  daughter  also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  the  eighth  book  of  the  History 
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of  Thncydides.  Thucydides  (ii.,  48)  was  one 
of  those  who  suffered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered. 
We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucyd- 
ides having  distinguished  himself  as  an  ora- 
tor, though  it  is  not  unlikely  Ibat  he  did,  for 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches 
that  be  has  inserted  in  his  history.  He  was, 
however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  squadron 
of  seven  ships  at  Thasus,  B.C.  424,  when  Eu 
cles,  who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for 
his  assistance  against  Brasidas,  who  was  before 
that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  a  superior  force,  offered  favor- 
able terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  readily 
accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the 
place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; 
and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis, 
he  prevented  Eton  from  falling  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.  In  conseqnence  of  this  failure, 
Thucydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid 
a  severer  punishment ;  for  Cleon,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Athenians,  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  popular  suspicion  against 
him.  There  are  various  untrustworthy  ac- 
counts as  to  bis  place  of  residence  during  his 
exile  ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not 
safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was  under 
Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  al- 
liance. His  own  words  certainly  imply  that, 
during  bis  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in  places  which 
were  under  Peloponnesian  influence  (v.,  26); 
and  his  work  was  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observations.  His  minute  description 
of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the 
probable  conclusion  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities ;  and  if  be  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts 
of  Southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says  that  he 
lived  twenty  years  in  exile  (v.,  26) ;  and  as  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he 
may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning 
of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liber- 
ated Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  at  Athens  soon  after  his  return ; 
but  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Thrace. 
There  is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among 
the  ancient  authorities  that  he  came  to  a  violent 
end.  His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  401. 
The  time  when  he  composed  his  work  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  He  informs  us  himself  that 
he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (i ,  22), 
and,  of  course,  he  would  register  them  as  he  got 
them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in 
Thrace ;  but  the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  he  was  probably  engaged 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth 
and  last  book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  oft*  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (411).  It  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  books  in  containing  no 
speeches,  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  he 
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Inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  composition. 
Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed 
that  the  eighth  book  was  not  by  Thucydides  : 
some  attributei  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some  to 
Xenophon  orTheopompus,  because  both  of  them 
continued  the  history.  The  words  with  which 
Xenophon's  Hdlenica  commence  (fura  ih  ravra) 
may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  j  but 
this  argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and 
besides,  both  the  style  of  the  eighth  book  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the 
year  into  summers  and  winters,  which  Thucyd- 
•  ides  has  observed  in  his  first  seven  books, 
is  continued  in  the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed 
by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of  The- 
opompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  bis 
writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the 
simplest  supposition  to  consider  Thucydides 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  book,  since  he 
names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii.,  6, 60) ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  be  had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty of  revising  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  first 
seven  books.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer 
that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of  Thucydides 
known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the  first 
two  books  of  his  Hdlenica,  or  the  part  which 
now  ends  with  the  second  book,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of  Thucyd- 
ides, from  the  commencement  of  the  second 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
jummers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii ,  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division 
into  books  and  chapters  was  probably  made  by 
the  Alexandrine  critics.  The  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the 
history.  He  begins  his  first  book  by  observ- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most 
important  event  ia  Grecian  history,  which  he 
shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (i.,  1-21).  After  his 
introductory  chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain 
the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war :  the 
real  cause  was,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted (c.  89-116),  after  he  has  come  to  the 
time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war, 
by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been 
either  omitted  by  other  writers,  or  treated  im- 
perfectly, and  with  little  regard  to  chronology, 
as  by  Hellanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (c.  97).  He 
resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119)  with  the  negoti- 
ations that  preceded  the  war ;  but  this  leads  to 
another  digression  of  some  length  on  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias  (c.  128-134),  and  the  exile  of 
Themistocles  (c.  135-138).  He  concludes  the 
book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesians ;  and  bis  subject,  as  already  ob- 
served, begins  with  the  second  book.  A  history 
which  treats  of  so  many  events,  which  took 
place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be  written,  in 
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the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took  gre» 
pains  to  ascertain  facts  by  personal  inquiry.  It 
modern  times  facts  are  made  known  by  printing 
as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printed  recordt 
of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  oftei 
the  OBly  evidence  of  many  facts  which  become 
history.  When  we  know  the  careless  way  hi 
which  facts  are  now  reported  and  recorded  by 
very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon  very  indif- 
ferent and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with 
such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to 
ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which  he 
was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as 
a  commander,  the  opportunities  which  his  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious,  earnest 
character,  it  is  8  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  mod- 
ern history  equally  long  and  equally  eventful 
His  whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  his  strict 
attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that 
be  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  his- 
torical accuracy.  His  narrative  is  brief  and 
concise :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  ex- 
pressed in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  pains  it  most  have  cost  him 
to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self- 
denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving 
facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  without  ornament, 
without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance, 
and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A 
single  chapter  must  sometimes  have  represent- 
ed the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a 
principle  of  historical  composition  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  moderate  size ;  many  a  modern  writer 
would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
so  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages 
must  contain  much  in  little  compass.  He  sel- 
dom makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative :  occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  politi- 
cal and  moral  observations,  animated  by  the 
keenest  perception  of  the  motives  of  action 
and  the  moral  character  of  man.  Many  of  his 
speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materials  for 
them ;  they  are  not  mere  imaginations  of  his 
own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  contain  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  de- 
livered (i.,  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents, 
his  character,  and  his  subject,  all  combined  to 
produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its 
kind  has  neither  equal  nor  rival.  His  pictures 
are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  severe  simplicity  and  minute  particu- 
larity. Such  is  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.  Such,  also,  is  the  incomparable  his- 
tory of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and 
its  melancholy  termination.  A  man  who  thinks 
profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  whwh 
is  stamped  with  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  and 
the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accordingly  concise, 
vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the 
words  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  and 
have  a  meajiing:  none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet 
'he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure  ;  and  prob- 
ably he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
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So.oe  of  his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and 
the  connection  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are 
often  difficult  to  seize.  The  best  editions  of 
Thncydides  are  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1881, 3  vols. 
8vo;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  10  vols.  8vo,  1821- 
1838,  of  which  two- volumes  are  filled  with  pro- 
legomena ;  by  Haack,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  Scholia  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1830,  3 
vols.  8vo;  by  Gbller,  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipz.,  1826, 
[2d  edit.,  1836,  3  vols.  8vo] ;  by  Arnold,  8  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1830-1836,  [3d  edit,  Oxford,  1840- 
1842  ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  still  unfin- 
ished ;  by  Kroger,  with  grammatical  and  brief 
explanatory  notes,  Berlin,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo; 
and  by  Poppo  (school  edit.),  with  brief  notes, 
Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1843-1848,  still  incomplete.] 

Thulb  (QoiXti),  an  island  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by.  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the 
celebrated  Greek  navigator  of  Massilia,  who 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Britain  and  Thule,  of 
which  he  gave  a  description  in  his  work  on  the 
Ocean.  All  subsequent  writers  who  speak  of 
Thule  appear  to  have  taken  their  accounts  from 
that  of  Pytheas.  According  to  Pytheas,  Tbule 
was  six  days'  sail  from  Britain ;  and  the  day 
and  night  there  were  each  six  months  long. 
He  further  stated  that  in  Thule  and  those  dis- 
tant parts  there  was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air, 
but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the 
mollusca,  in  which  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  which 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modern  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of 
Pytheas  to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  oth- 
ers regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  farther  to  the 
south,  and  should  probably  be  identified  with 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

TbcrIi,  more  rarely  Thcriom  (Qoiptoi,  Oov- 
?m> :  e<n>p'°r>  Qovpicif,  Tbarius,  ThurJnns : 
now  Terra  numa),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  B.C.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  which  had.  been  destroyed  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  Vid.  Sybaris.  It  was  built 
by  the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
sisted by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but 
especially  from  Athens.  Among  these  colonists 
were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias,  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  was  only 
a  youth  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Athens.  The  new  city,  from  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sybarites  were  soon  expelled, 
rapidly  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  towns 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  fourteen  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  and  one  thousand  horse  into 
the  field  against  the  Lucanians.  In  the  Sam- 
nite  wars  Thurii  received  a  Roman  garrison  ; 
bat  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  Carthaginian  general,  however,  at  a 
later  time,  not  trusting  the  Thurians,  plundered 
the  town,  and  removed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Ro- 
mans subsequently  sent  a  Latin  colony  to  Thu- 
rii, and  changed  its  name  into  Copies ;  but  it 
continued  to  retain  its  original  name,  under 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Ctesar  in  the  civil  war 
as  a  municipium. 
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I  [Thorius  Moms  (t&  Qovptov  Spot,  according 
J  to  Plutarch,  also  called  rd  'OpBdirayov  6po?),  a 
i  mountain  of  Bceotia,  south  of  Chteronea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cephisus,  containing  the  sour- 
j  ces  of  the  River  Morius.] 
J  [Tbyawa  (Qva/iia),  a  strong  place  in  the  south 
I  of  Sicyonia,  on  the  borders  of  Phliasia,  and  an 
j  object  of  contention  between  the  two  states.] 

Thtahis  (Ova/tic  '•  now  Kalama),  a  river  in 
Epirus,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thes- 
protia  and  the  district  of  Cestryna,  and  flowing 
into  the  sea  opposite  Corcyra  and  near  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name. 

Tbyades.     Vid.  Thyia. 

Thyamos  (Otfapof),  a  mountain  in  Acarnama, 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

[Thyatira  (Ovareipa  ra :  now  Akhittar,  with 
important  ruins),  a  considerable  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  near  Mysia,  on  the  River 
Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus ;  according  to 
Strabo,  a  Macedonian  colony ;  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleuous  Nicator,  or,  at  least,  greatly 
enlarged,  as  others  mention  an  earlier  place  on 
the  site  called  Pdopia  and  Eukippe.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  but  still  more  as 
an  early  seat  of  Christianity  and  one  of  the  sev- 
en churches  of  the  Apocalypse.] 

Thyrstks  (OvtoriK ),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the 
father  of  jEgisthus.  His  story  is  given  under 
Atrkds  and  JSqisthds. 

[Thyrstiades  (QviaTiddric),  son  or  grandson 
of  Thyestes,  as_£gisthus  is  called  in  the  Odys- 
sey, dto.] 

Thyia  (Qvla),  a  daughter  of  Castalius  or  Ce- 
phisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Del- 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sac 
rifice  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  to  celebrate  or- 
gies in  his  honor.  From  her  the  Attio  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mount  Parnassus  to  cele- 
brate the  Dionysiao  orgies  with  the  Delphian 
Thyiades,  received  themselves  the  name  of 
TbtiIoes  or  Thyades.  This  word,  however, 
comes  from  iWw,  and  properly  signifies  the 
raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thyhbra  (Qvp6pti).  1.  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
north  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Thymbrios,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epi- 
thet Thymbrteus.  The  surrounding  plain  still 
bears  the  same  name. — 3.  A  wooded  district  in 
Phrygia,  no  doubt  connected  with  Thymbriuk. 

[Tbymbraus  (Bvfi6pa!ot).  1.  Vid.  Thymbra, 
No.  1. — 2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Diomedes.j 

ThyhbrIa  [Ov/itpla),  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Meander,  fonr  stadia  east  of  Myus,  with  a  Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mephitk*  va- 
por. 

ThyhbrIo*  (Gv/j/Spiov :  Thymbriani),  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia,  ten  parasangs  west  of  Tyriae- 
um,  with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.,  3). 

ThymbrIus  i&ijib'piot :  now  Thimbrek),  a  river 
of  the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamander.  At 
the  present  day  it  flows  direct  into  the  Helles- 
pont; and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  soma 
doubt  whether  the  Thimbrek  is  the  ancient  river. 

TbymIle,  a  celebrated  mima  or  actress  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  she  was  a 
great  favorite.  She  frequently  acted  along  with 
Latinus. 
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Tutsi  jetes  (QvfwlTjtf)  1.  One  of  the  elders  of 
Troy.  A  soothsayer  bad  predicted  that  on  a 
certain  day  a  boy  should  be  born  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was 
bom  to  Priam,  and  Munippos  to  Thymoetes. 
Priam  ordered  Munippus  and  his  mother  Cylla 
to  be  killed.  Hence  Virgil  (J5n.,  ii.,  31)  repre- 
sents iEneas  saying  that  it  was  doubtful  wheth- 
er Thymoetes  advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the 
wooden  horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge 
himself. — [S.  A  Trojan  warrior,  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy,  and  was  there  slain  in  the  war 
with  Turnus.] 

Thy m  (Qvvoi),  a  Thracian  people,  whose  orig- 
inal abodes  were  near  Salmydessus,  but  who 
afterward  passed  over  into  Bitot  nil 

Thv nia  (Ovvla).  1.  The  land  of  the  Thyni 
in  Thrace. — 3.  Another  name  for  Bithvmia. — 3. 
Vid.  Thymus. 

Thymus  or  Th  ynia  (Bvviat,  Ovvla).  1 .  (Now 
Insda),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
northwest  of  Salmydessus,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. — 3.  (Now  Kirpe),  a  small  island  of 
the  Euxine,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  the 
Promontorium  Calpe,  also  called  Apollonia  and 
Daphnusa. 

Thyone  {Qvuvt)),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  fetched  her  from 
Hades,  and  introduced  her  among  the  immor- 
tals. Hence  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  is  also  called 
Thyomeds.  Both  names  are  formed  from  &vetr, 
"  to  be  inspired." 

Thyb£a  (Ovpia,  Ion.  Ovpii) :.  &vpcartK),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laccmia  and  Argolis,  was  situated  upon 
a  height  on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it 
Sinus  Thybeates  (6vpedn?f  xoXnoe).  It  was 
for  the  possession  of  Thyrea  that  the  celebra- 
ted battle  was  fought  between  the  three  hund- 
red Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives.  The 
erritory  of  Thyrea  was  called  Thybeatis  (Ov- 
ptauf). 

Tjysdbds,  Tisdbos,  or  Tusdbus  {OvoSpde: 
rains  at  EUJemm),  a  large  fortified  city  of  By- 
zacena,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Brachodes 
(now  Has  Kapoudiah).  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  •  free  city.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Oordian  assumed  the  purple. 

ThyssaoIta  {Qvoeayirai),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatics,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mteotis. 

Thyssus  (Qiaoor  or  Ovaooe ),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Tiaeantos,  a  river  of  Scythia  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

[Tiasa  (Tlaea :  now  Magvia),  a  small  river 
of  Laconia,  flowing  by  Sparta  into  the  Eurotas. 
Vid.  Spaeta,  p.  829,  a] 

Tibakeni  or  Tibaki  (Titapqvoi,  TiCapoi,  a 
quiet  agricultural  people  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Pontus,  east  of  the  River  Iris. 

TibeeIas.  1.  (Ttttpiat:  Tikpuic),  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the  destruction 
•f  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim.  Near  it  were  the  warm  baths  of 
Emmaua — S.  (Ttotptof,  Xlpvti  y  TittpUw),  or 
Gemnesabet  {Trwi/oapiT,  Map  Tewyoup,  17  Vtv- 
vfoopirtf),  also  the  Sea  or  Galilee  (j  dalaooa 
wit  TaXiXaUxc),  in  the  Old  Testament,  Caiamc- 
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bbth  (now  Bahr  Tutmriyek),  the  secotd  of  tte 
three  lakes  in  Palestine  formed  by  the  come 
of  the  Jordan.  Vid.  Jobdawes.  Its  length  a 
eleven  or  twelve  geographical  miles,  and  m 
breadth  from  five  to  six.  It  lies  deep  amoag 
fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and  sweet  wsler 
and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  surface  Bitt- 
en hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  tie 
Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  oar  Stnosr  ts 
shores  were  covered  with  populous  tillages, 
but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  deserted.  Its 
eastern  coast  belonged  to  the  districts  of  De- 
capolis  and  Gaulonitis. 

TiBEsiNus,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capet  us,  and  father  of  Agripps,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  River  Alia 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and 
of  which  he  became  toe  guardian  god. 

TiBEBiordus  (TittipiovxoXtf ),  a  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

Tibebis,  also  Trs  bis,  Tybbis,  Tamau,  Aa- 
nis  TiBEBiNDs,  or  simply  TiBEBhros  (no*  Ti- 
ber or  Tcverc),  the  chief  river  in  Central  Italy, 
on  which  stood  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  orginally  called  AlbuU,  sad  to  hate 
received  the  name  of  Tiberis  in  consequence  of 
Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  droned 
in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that  Attml*  was  the 
Latin  and  Tiberis  the  Etruscan  name  of  the  rir- 
er.  The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  limpid 
water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifenxm,  aid 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
and  Latinm.  After  flowing  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  it  receives  the  Nar  (now  Sm\ 
and  from  its  confluence  with  this  river  its  reg- 
ular navigation  begins.  Three  miles  shore 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seventj  miles 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (now  Tat- 
rone),  and  from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of 
considerable  importance.  Within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  Tiber  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep. 
After  heavy  rains,  the  river  in  ancient  tinea,  as 
at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.,  Cem^  L,  1)  At 
Rome  the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
gins ;  and  at  eighteen  miles  from  the  city,  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  it  divides  into 
two  arms,  forming  an  island,  which  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  called  Insula  Sacra  (now  Jul* 
Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river  row  into 
the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient  harbor 
of  Rome ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  tccvmula 
tion  of  sand  at  the  month  of  the  left  branch,  the 
right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbor  of  the  city,  under  tie 
name  of  Porta*  Ronumus,  Ptrtus  isguti,  01 
simply  Partus.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber, 
with  its  windings,  is  about  two  hundred  miks. 
The  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellow- 
ish, whence  it  is  frequenUycaJledrjyUfcRoojao 
poets  fiavus  Tiberis.  The  poets  also  give  it 
the  epithets  of  Tyrrhems  because  it  flowed  past 
Etruria  during  the  whole  of  its  coarse,  sad  of 
Lydiut  because  the  Etruscans  are  said  to  hare 
been  of  Lydian  origin. 

TibebIds.  1.  Emperor  of  Rome  AD.  14-17. 
His  full  name  was  Tibebics  Claudius  N«m 
C*sae.    He  was  the  son  of  T.  dsialios  Vm 
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and  of  Livia,  and  was  born  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, B  C.  42,  before  his  mother  married  Au- 
gustus. Tiberias  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
and  his  health  was  very  good.  His  face  was 
handsome,  and  his  eyes  were  large.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  he  became  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  His  master 
in  rhetoric  was  Theodoras  of  Gadara.  Though 
not  without  military  courage,  as  his  life  shows, 
he  had  a  great  timidity  of  character,  and  was 
of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper ;  and  these 
qualities  tendered  him  cruel  after  he  had  ac- 
quired power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  bis  lustful  propensities 
in  every  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could 
suggest :  lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers. 
He  affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  exter- 
nals. He  was  the  prince  of  hypocrites ;  and 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  little  more  than  the 
exhibition  of  bis  detestable  character.  In  B.C. 
11,  Augustus  compelled  Tiberius,  much  against 
his  will,  to  divorce  his  wife- Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina,  and  to  marry  Julia,  the  widow  of  Agnppa 
and  the  emperor's  daughter,  with  whom  Tibe- 
rius, however,  did  not  long  live  in  harmony. 
Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still  closer  con- 
tact with  the  imperial  family;  but,  as  Caesar 
and  L.  Cesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  were 
still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  be  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It 
was  during  this  campaign  that  Horace  address- 
ed one  of  his  epistles  to  Julias  Floras  (i.,  12), 
who  was  serving  under  Tiberius.  In  16,  Dru- 
sus  and  bis  brother  Tiberius  were  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  Rasti,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
two  brothers  were  sung  by  Horace  (Cam.,  iv., 
4,  14).  In  19  Tiberius  was  consul  with  P. 
Quintilius  Varus.  In  11,  while  bis  brother  Dru- 
sus  was  fighting  against  the  Germans,  Tiberius 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died  in  9, 
owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
to  Drusus,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Tiberius 
returned  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine.  In  7  he  was  consul  a  second  time. 
In  6  he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  five 
years,  but  daring  this  year  he  retired,  with  the 
emperor's  permission,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent 
the  next  seven  years.  Tacitus  says  that  his 
ehief  reason  for  leaving  Rome  was  to  get  away 
from  his  wife,  who  treated  him  with  contempt, 
and  whose  licentious  life  was  no  secret  to  her 
husband ;  probably,  too,  he  was  unwilling  to 
stay  at  Rome  when  the  grandsons  of  Augustus 
were  attaining  years  of  maturity,  for  there  was 
mutual  jealousy  between  them  and  Tiberius. 
He  returned  to  Rome  A.D.  2.  He  was  relieved 
from  one  trouble  during  bis  absence,  for  his 
wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria  (B.C.  2),'  and  be  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Cesar  (A.D.  2)  and  C. 
Cesar  (A.D.  4),  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius, 
with  the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial 
power ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  required  Ti- 
berius to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Drusus,  though  Tiberius  had  a  son  Dru- 
ms by  his  wife  Vipsania.    From  the  year  of 
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his  adoption  to  the  death  of  Augustas,  Tiberius 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  though 
he  visited  Rome  several  times.  He  was  sent 
into  Germany  A.D.  4.  He  reduced  all  Illyricum 
to  subjection  A.D.  9 ;  and  in  A.D.  12  be  had  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  bis  German  and 
Dalmatian  victories.  On  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus at  Nola,  on  the  19th  of  August,  A.D.  14, 
Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Illyricum,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  his  mother 
Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  without  any 
opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a  great  reluct- 
ance. He  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death 
Postumus  Agrippa7  the  surviving  grandson  of 
Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done  pur- 
suant to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  be- 
gan to  exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the 
popular  assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among 
the  legions  in  Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  armies  on 
the  Rhine  under  Germanicus  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  reject  Tiberius,  and,  if  Germanicus  had 
been  inclined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  campaign, 
he  might  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  against'his  uncle.  But  Germani- 
cus restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his  firm- 
ness, and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new  em- 
peror. The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re 
moved  from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.  The  deatl 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  A.D.  19,  relieve* 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibe- 
rius. From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge 
with  less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and 
many  distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  em- 
peror (lata,  majettat).  Notwithstanding  his  sus- 
picions nature,  Tiberias  gave  his  complete  con- 
fidence  to  Sejanus,  who  for  many  years  pos- 
sessed the  real  government  at  the  state.  This 
ambitious  man  aimed  at  the  imperial  power. 
In  23,  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  poisoned 
by  the  contrivance  of  Sejanus.  Three  years 
afterward  (26)  Tiberias  left  Rome  and  with- 
drew into  Campania.  He  never  returned  to  the 
city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating  tem- 
ples in  Campania,  bat  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a  great  deal 
that  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to 
indulge  his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In 
order  to  secure  still  greater  retirement,  be  took 
up  his  residence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capree, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Campanian  coast. 
The  death  of  Livia  (29),  the  emperor's  mother, 
released  Tiberius  from  one  cause  of  anxiety. 
He  had  long  been  tired  of  her  because  she  wish- 
ed to  exercise  authority,  and  one  object  in  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Livia's 
death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberius  free  scope,  ibr 
Tiberius  never  entirely  released  himself  from  a 
kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and  Sejanus 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agrip- 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  Sejanus :  be  finally  got  from  the  tyrant 
(31)  the  reward  that  was  his  just  desert,  au  ig 
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nominious  death.  Vid.  Sijanus.  The  death  of 
Sejanus  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  his 
friends ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  Rome  continued  to.be  the  scene  of 
tragic  occurrences.  Tiberius  died  on  the  16th 
of  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  in  Mise- 
num.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
bad  reigned  twenty-two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Caius  (Caligula),  the  son  of  German- 
icus,  but  he  had  himself  appointed  no  successor. 
Tiberius  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was 
known  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  having  had  a  fainting  fit,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead.  Thereupon  Caius  came  forth  and 
was  saluted  as  emperor;  but  be  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  Tiberius  bad  recovered 
and  called  for  something  to  eat.  Caius  was  so 
frightened  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
but  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  with 
more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  that  a  quan- 
tity of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Tiberius, 
and  that  be  should  be  left  alone.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Phedrus,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo; 
also  the  jurists  Massurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius 
Nerva,  and  others.  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  com- 
mentary of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  studied:  Suetonius  made 
use  of  it  for  his  life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also 
wrote  Greek  poems,  and  a  lyric  poem  on  the 
death  of  L.  Caesar.— 2.  A  philosopher  and  soph- 
ist, of  unknown  time,  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  One  of  bis 
works,  on  the  figures  in  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes (irepi  tuv  itapa  brifmaBtvti  axtl/idrav),  is 
Mill  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

TibIlis  (now  Hammam  Mitkouten  ?),  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  road  from 
Cirta  to  Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called 
Aquae  Tibilitanas. 

Tibiscuh,  a  town  of  Dacia  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  River  Tibiscus. 

Tiducci  or  Tmeses,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pabthiscus  or  Parthis»os  (now  Theut),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  that  country,  rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates, 
and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Tibollus,  AlbIos,  tbe  Roman  poet,  was  of 
equestrian  family.  The  date  of  bte  birth  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Virgil. 
His  birth  is  therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C. 
64,  and  his  death  B.C.  18.  Of  bis  youth  and 
education,  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The 
estate  belonging  to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of 
Tibullus  was  at  Pedum,  between  Tibur  and 
Praeneste.  This  property,  like  that  of  tbe  other 
great  poets  of  the  day,  Virgil  and  Horace,  had 
been  either  entirely  or  partially  confiscated  dur- 
ing tbe  civil  wars ;  yet  Tibullus  retained  or  re- 
covered part  of  it,  and  spent  there  the  better 
portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and  happy  life. 
His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  31  into  Aqnitania,  whither  Messala 
had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language 
of  unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to 
the  poet,  to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Atax  (Avde  in  Languedoc),  which 
broke  the  Aquitanian  rebellion.  In  the  follow- 
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iog  year  (30),  Messala,  having  pacified  Gaul, 
was  sent  into  tbe  East.  Tibollus  set  oat  in  bis 
company,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main in  Corcyra,  from  whence  be  returned  to 
Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of  Tibullus ; 
his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry  and 
of  those  tender  passions  wlreh  were  the  in- 
spiration of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  bis 
attachment  is  celebrated  nnder  the  poetic  name 
of  Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  six 
elegies  of  the  first  book.  The  poet's  attach- 
ment to  Delia  bad  begun  hefore  he  left  Rome 
for  Aqnitania.  But  Delia  seems  to  have  been 
faithless  during  his  absence  from  Rome.  Oa 
his  return  from  Corcyra  he  found  her  ill,  and 
attended  her  with  affectionate  solicitude  {JSUg, 
i.,  6),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to  retire  with  htm 
into  tbe  country.  But  first  a  richer  lover  ap- 
pears to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  incon- 
stant Delia;  and  afterward  there  appeals  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  second  book  of  Ele- 
gies is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named 
Nemesis.  Besides  these  two  mistresses  Tibol- 
lus was  enamored  of  a  certain  Glycera.  He 
wrote  elegies  to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom 
there  seems  no  reason  to  confound  either  with 
Delia,  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  or 
with  Nemesis.  Glycera,  however,  is  not  knows 
to  us  from  tbe  poetry  of  Tibullus,  but  from  the 
ode  of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  for 
dwelling  so  long  in  his  plaintive  elegies  on  the 
pitiless  Glycera.  The  poetry  of  his  contempo- 
raries shows  Tibullus  as  a  gentle  and  singularly 
amiable  man.  To  Horace  especially  he  was  aa 
object  of  warm  attachment  Besides  the  ode 
which  alludes  to  his  passion  for  Glycera  (Hor., 
Carm.,  i.,  33),  the  epistle  of  Horace  to  TibuDm 
gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view  of  as) 
poetical  retreat,  end  of  his  character:  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  boa- 
age  to  that  perfect  parity  of  taste  which  dhtta- 
guishes  the  poetry  of  Tibullus;  he  takes  pride 
in  the  candid  but  favorable  judgment  of  his  own 
satires.  The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to 
be  shared  between  the  finishing  bis  exquisite 
small  poeirm,  which  were  to  surpass  even  those 
of  Cassias  of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  tbe  models 
of  that  kind  of  composition,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  country.  Tibullus  possessed,  according 
to  his  friend's  notions,  aH  tbe  blessings  of  life— 
a  competent  fortune,  favor  with  tbe  great,  fame, 
health  ;  and  he  seemed  to  know  bow  to  enjoy 
all  those  blessings.  The  first  two  books  alone 
of  the  Elegies,  nnder  the  name  of  Tibollus,  tie 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  Tbe  third  if  tfcs 
work  of  another,  a  very  inferior  poet,  Mietaer 
Lygdanras  be  a  real  or  fictitious  name  or  net. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for 
he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
43.  The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which 
opens  the  fourth  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although 
a  successful  elegiac  poet  may  have  failed  when 
he  attempted  epic  verse,  it  can  not  well  be  as- 
cribed to  a  writer  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  Ti- 
bullus. The  smaller  elegies  of  the  fourth  book 
have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and  simplicity  of 
Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the  thirteenth 
(of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself),  these  poems  relate  to  the  love 
of  a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth, 
for  Cerinthus,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a 
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beautiful  youth.    Nor  is  there  any  improbability  '  Papia,  which  it  still  retains  under  the  siiglitlf 
id  supposing  that  Tibullus  may  have  written    changed  form  of  Pavia. 


elegies  in  the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia, 
if  Sulpicia  was  herself  the  poetess,  she  ap- 
proachca  nearer  to  Tibullus  than  any  other 
writer  of  elegies.  The  first  book  of  Elegies 
alone  seems  to  have  been  published  during  the 
author's  life,  probably  soon  after  the  triumph  of 
Messala  (27).  The  second  book  no  doubt  did 
not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibullus.  With 
it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may  have  been 
published  the  elegies  of  bis  imitator,  perhaps  his 
friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of  Messala, 
Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name),  i.  «.,  the 
third  book ;  and  likewise  the  fourth,  made  up 
of  poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  this  intimate 
society  of  Messala,  the  Panegyric  by  some  name- 
less author,  which,  feeble  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
of  that  age ;  the  poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia, 
with  the  concluding  one,  the  thirteenth,  a  frag- 
ment of  Tibullus  himself.  The  best  editions  of 
Tibullus  are  by  Lachmann,  Berol.,  1889,  and  by 
Dissen,  Gottingen,  1835. 

Tibob  (Tiburs,  pi.  Tiburtes,  Tiburtlnus :  now 
Titoli),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  La- 
tium,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  called  by  Horace 
tupinum  Tibur),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio, 
which  here  forms  a  magnificent  water-fall.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Sic- 
uli,  and  to  have  afterward  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Aborigines  and  Pelasgi.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  derived  its  name  from  Tibnr- 
tns,  aon  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated  from  Greece 
witli  Evaoder.  It  was  afterward  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and  became 
subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin  cities  on 
the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  B.C.  338.  Un- 
der the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
mast  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 


Ticlwos  (now  Tettino),  an  important  river  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mons  Adula,  and  after 
flowing  through  Lacos  Verbanus  (now  Lago 
Maggivrt),  falls  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It 
was  upon  the  bank  of  this  river  that  Hannibal 
gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans  by  the 
defeat  of  P.  Seipio,  B.C.  218. 

Tifata,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  east  of  Ca- 
pua, near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  where  at  a  later  time  Sulla  gained 
a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Norbanus.  On  this 
mountain  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  also 
one  of  Jupiter  of  some  celebrity. 

TiFKitmiM.'  1.  TrBERiNDM  (Tifernates  Tiberi- 
ni,  pi. :  now  Cilta  di  CasteUo),  a  town  of  Um 
bria,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Tiber, 
whence  its  surname,  and  upon  the  confines  of 
Etruria.  Near  this  town  the  younger  Pliny  had 
a  villa.— 2.  Metaorense  (Tifernates  Metauren- 
ses :  now  S.  Angelo  in  Vado),  a  town  in  Urn- 
bria,  east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Metau- 
rus,  whence  its  surname. — 3.  A  town  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  River  Tifernus. 

Tjfbbngs  (now  Biferno),  a  river  of  Samnium, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tioklmnds  SophonIcs,  the  son  of  a  native 
of  Agrigentum,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  his  handsome  person  and  his  un- 
scrupulous character.  He  was  banished  to  Scyl- 
laceum  in  Bruttii  (A.D.  39-40)  for  an  intrigue 
with  Agrippina  and  Julia  Livilla,  sisters  of  Ca- 
ligula. He  was  probably  among  the  exiles  re- 
stored by  Agrippina,  after  she  became  empress, 
since  early  in  Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  fa- 
vor at  court,  and  on  the  death  of  Burros  (63) 
was  appointed  praetorian  prefect  jointly  with 
Fenius  Rufoe.  Tigellinus  ministered  to  Nero's 
worst  passions,  and  of  all  his  favorites  was  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  people.    He  in- 


magnificent  villas.    Of  these  the  most  splendid  |  flamed  his  jealousy  or  bis  avarice  against  the 


was  the  villa  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spec- 
imens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered. 
H«re  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after 
adorning  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aure- 
lian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  country  house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  which  he  prefer- 
red to  all  his  other  residences.  The  deity  chief- 
ly worshipped  at  Tibur  was  Hercules ;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  was  the  grove  and  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose  oracles  were  consult- 
ed from  the  most  ancient  times.  Vid.  Albo- 
nsa.  The  surrounding  country  produced  ex- 
cellent olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebra- 
ted stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from 
Rome  leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina, 
which  was  continued  from  the  town  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 

Tiohis  or  Tecum.     Vid.  Tecum. 

Ticeiuma  (Ttixioieoa),  a  fortress  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Miletns. 

Ticimom  (Ticinensis :  now  Pavia),  a  town  of 
the  Lajvi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insa- 
bres,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tioinus.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium ;  but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  who  made  it  the  eap'tal  of  their  do- 
The  Lombards  gav»  ?  the  name  of 


noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  the  most 
pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65,  Tigelli- 
nus entertained  Nero  in  his  .ADmilian  gardens 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even 
in  that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with 
him  the  odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  con- 
flagration had  broken  out  on  the  scene  of  tho 
banquet.  On  Nero's  fall  he  joined  with  Nym- 
phidius  Sabinus,  who  had  succeeded  Fenius 
Rufus  as  prsetorian  prefect,  in  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Galba.  The  people 
clamorously  demanded  his  death.  During  the 
brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  spared,  but  on 
the  accession  of  Otho  he  was  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TioiLt.ios  HermSoBhes.     Vid.  Hermoqenes. 

Tigranes  (Tiypavi7f),  kings  of  Armenia.  1. 
Reigned  B.C.  96-66  or  65.  He  united  under 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of 
the  neighboring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatene 
and  Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pomp- 
ons title  of  king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared 
in  public  accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributary 
princes  as  attendants.  His  power  was  also 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Mhh- 
radates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  daugk 
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tor  Cleopatra  be  bad  married  at  an  early  period   Tigrane*  on  a  height  by  the  Hirer  Nicephorias, 


of  his  reign.  In  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
in  the  royal  family  of  Syria,  Tigranes  was  en- 
abled in  83  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Syrian  monarchy  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
•ea.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
and  continued  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
these  extensive  dominions  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  At  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law 
Mitbradates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  74,  and 
is  said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  large  portion  of  whom  he  settled  in  his 
newly-founded  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Vid. 
Tigbanoceeta.  In  other  respects  he  appears 
to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithradates 
in  his  war  against  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  bim  the 
surrender  of  Mithradates,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  his  dominions,  he  returned  a  peremp- 
tory refusal,  accompanied  with  an  express  dec- 
laration of  war.  Lucullus  invaded  Armenia 
in  69,  defeated  the  mighty  host  which  Tigranes 
led  against  bim,  and  followed  up  bis  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (68)  the  united  forces  of  Tigranes 
and  Mithradates  were  again  defeated  by  Lu- 
cullus; but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gain- 
ing any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian 
king,  and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain 
his  dominions,  but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia. 
The  arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the 
face  of  events.  Mithradates,  after  his  final  de- 
feat by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon 
the  support  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Tigranes, 
who  suspected  him  of  abetting  the  designs  of 
bis  son  Tigranes,  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
father,  refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself 
hastened  to  make  overtures  of  submission  to 
Pompey.  That  general  bad  already  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  under  the  guidance 
of  the  young  Tigranes,  when  the  old  king  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  Roman  camp,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  suppliant  before  Pompey, 
laid  bis  tiara  at  his  feet.  By  this  act  of  humili- 
ation he  at  once  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  con- 
queror, who  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper 
with  the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the 
provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  he 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Ti- 
granes.   The  elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at 


in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Masins  and  Ni- 
phates.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled 
chiefly  with  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly 
removed  from  Cappadocia  andCilicia;  bat,  ate 
the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  its 
walls,  these  people  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
partially  destroyed  ;  bat  it  still  remained  a  con- 
siderable place. 

Tigris,  generally  -Idos  and  -is  (o  Tiypit,  gen- 
erally Tlypidof  and  Tiypiof,  also  tlypK.  gener- 
ally Tt'ypijrof :  now  Tigris),  a  great  river  of 
Western  Asia,  rises  from  several  sources  on  the 
southern  side  of  that  part  of  tbe  Taurus  chais 
called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows  south- 
east, first  through  the  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Masius  and  the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Niphates,  and  then  through  the  great  plain  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  last-named  chain, 
till  it  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
after  receiving  the  Euphrates  from  the  west. 
(Compare  Eufbkates.)  Its  other  chief  tribu- 
taries, all  falling  into  its  eastern  side,  were  the 
Nicephobius  or  Centbites,  tbe  Lycds,  tbe  Ca- 
pros,  the  Physcus,  the  Gobscs,  Sillas,  or  De- 
las,  the  Gyndes,  and  the  Cboaspks.  It  divided 
Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  east,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its  mouth)  Arabia, 
on  tbe  west.  Tbe  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  tbe  Pasitioeis. 

TiooEim,  a  tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined 
the  Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  AUo- 
broges  in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul 
L.  Cassius  Longinos,  B.C.  107.  They  formed 
in  the  time  of  Cawar  the  most  important  of  tbe 
four  cantons  (pagi)  into  which  the  Helvetii  were 
divided.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  people  that 
the  town  of  Tigurum  (now  Zurich)  derived  its 
name,  though  this  name  does  not  occur  in  aay 
I  ancient  writer. 

<  TiLPHdtioM  (Tttyownw,  TiXfovaaiop,  Dor. 
j  Tityooeiov:  Ta^owriof ,  Dor.  TiAfuotof ),  a  town 
j  in  Bosotia,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of  tbe 
I  same  name,  south  of  Lake  Copais,  and  between 
j  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  fountain  Tilphusa,  which  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  where  Tireaias  is  said  to  have 
I  been  buried. 

!  Timmob  (Tifituot).  1.  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Taoromenium, 
in  Sicily.  Timteus  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  tbe  exact  date 


obtaining  these  unexpectedly  favorable  terms,    either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  &i 

that  he  not  only  paid  the  sum  of  six  thousand    "~  -' ' :~  1":~'"  '-  "  "  *""  — J  * : 

talents  demanded  by  Pompey,  but  added  a  large 
sum  as  a  donation  to  his  army,  and  continued 
ever  after  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral. He  died  in  66  or  56,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Artavasdes. — 2.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
tnd  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was  living 
an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a  party  of  his  country- 
men, discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder 
brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request  that  he  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this  Augustus  as- 
sented, and  Tiberius  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he  effected 
apparently  without  opposition  (B.C.  30). 

Tiqsamockbta  (rd  Ttypav&wpra  and  i  Tiyp., 
i. «.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes :  ruins 
at  Sert),  tbe  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
*84 


wrong  in  placing  his  birth  in  B.C.  392,  and  his 
death  in  266.  Timtens  received  instruction 
from  Philiscu8,  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  oflsoe- 
rates  ;  but  we  have  no  further  particulars  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily 
by  Agatbocles,  and  passed  bis  exile  at  Athens, 
where  he  bad  lived  fifty  years  when  be  wrote 
tbe  thirty-fourth  took  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timteus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from 
the  earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybiut 
commences  tbe  introduction  to  his  work.  Tbie 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a 
quotation  from  tbe  thirty-eighth  book,  and  there 
were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The  value 
and  authority  of  Timtees  as  an  historian  have 
been  moat  vehemently  attacked  by  Polynias  is 
many  parts  of  his  work.    Most  of  tbe  charge* 
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of  Polybius  appear  to  have  been  well  foonded  ; 
bat  he  has  not  only  omitted  to  mention  some 
of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Timeus,  but  has 
even  regarded  these  excellences  as  deserving 
the  severest  censure.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timeus,  for  which  he  is  loudly 
denounced  by  Polybius,  tnat  he  attempted  to 
give  the  mytLs  in  their  simplest  and  most  gen- 
uine form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writ- 
ers. Timseus,  also,  collected  the  materials  of 
his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care, 
a  fact  which  even  Polybius  is  obliged  to  admit. 
He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to  chro- 
nology, and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads, 
which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of 
Timaeus  have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his 
De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,  Lips.,  1818,  and 
by  Car.  and  Tbeod.  Muller,  in  the  Fragmenta 
Historic.  Grac.,  Paris,  1841.  —  2.  Of  Locri,  in 
Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant 
work,  bearing  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  entitled  irtpl  ^rvx^C  Kotjpov  koX  Qveioc : 
bat  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is 
in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  Plato's  dialogue  of  Timaiu.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  —  3.  The 
Sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to 
a  certain  Gentianus,  which  is  still  extant.  The 
time  at  which  be  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He 
is  usually  placed  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  produced  so  many  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as 
Porphyry,  Longinus,  Plotinus,  dec.  The  Lexi- 
con is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title  Tipaiov 
ffo^(OTOt)  ix  ruv  rov  IlXaTuvof  Xi^euv.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  has  received  several  inter- 
polations, especially  in  explanations  of  words 
occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it  is  one  of  great 
value,  and  the  explanations  of  words  are  some 
of  the  very  best  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has  been  ed- 
ited by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and  again,  Ley- 
den, 1789 ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1888  and  1833. 

Timaoenes  (Ti/tayiyiK),  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  from 
which  place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave 
in  menial  offices,  but  being  liberated  by  Fanstus 
Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught  with  great  suc- 
cess. (Comp.  Hor.,  Ep.,  i.,  19, 16.).  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  induced  him  to  write  a  history 
of  his  exploits ;  but  having  offended  Augustus 
by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was 
forbidden  the  palace ;  whereupon  he  burned  his 
historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical  school, 
and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Asinins  Pollio  at  Tusculum.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in 
Mesopotamia. 

[TixieiHiDAs  (Ti/taytviSac  or  -fAyrt,  aTheban, 
ton  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece  Jo  occupy  the  passes  of  Mount 
Cithsron,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  that  were  coming  through  them  to 
Ihe  Greeks.  After  the  battle  of  Plateete,  his  sur- 
tender  (with  that  of  the  other  Theban  traitors 
to  the  national  cause)  was  demanded,  and  he 
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was  finally  given  up  at  his  own  instigation 
But  instead  of  a  trial,  which  he  had  expected, 
he  was  sent  with  the  other  culprits  to  Corinth 
by  Pausanias,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

Timanthes  (Ti/iuvOiic),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius,  about  B.C.  400.  The  master- 
piece of  Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Agamem- 
non was  painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his 
mantle.  The  ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the 
picture  showed  Iphigenia  standing  by  the  altar, 
surrounded,  among  the  assistants,  by  Calchas, 
whose  prophetic  voice  had  demanded  her  sacri- 
fice, and  whose  hand  was  about  to  complete  it ; 
Ulysses,  who  had  brought  her  from  her  home, 
and  Menelaus,  her  father's  brother,  all  manifest- 
ing different  degrees  of  grief,  so  that,  when  the 
artist  had  painted  the  sorrow  of  Calchas,  and 
the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses,  and  had  added  all 
his  powers  to  express  the  woe  of  Menelaus,  his 
resources  were  exhausted,  and,  unable  to  give 
a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony  of  the  father, 
he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil.  Bat  this  is 
clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes  hid  the 
face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe  to 
impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment. Timanthes  felt  like  a  father :  he  did  not 
bide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was 
beyond  the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  dignity  of  expression.  If  he  made 
Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  the 
leader  of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremony  with 
his  presence,  bat  it  did  not  become  the  father  to 
see  his  daughter  beneath  the  dagger's  point. 

[TixAsioN(T^ta<7/uv),  a  Dardaman,  served  un- 
der Clearchus  in  Asia,  and  afterward  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  Arta- 
xerxes.  After  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the 
generals  by  Tissaphernes,  Timasion  was  chosen 
in  the  place  of  Clearchus,  and  he  and  Xenophon, 
as  the  youngest,  had  command  of  the  rear. 
When  the  army  had  reached  Cotyora,  be  en- 
deavored to  extort  money  as  well  as  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  some  of  the  neighboring 
cities  by  the  report  of  Xenophon's  intention  to 
found  a  city  in  Pontus,  but  was  foiled  by  Xen- 
ophon's refusing  to  lend  himself  to  his  designs. 
Timasion,  in  the  subsequent  movements,  contin- 
ued with  Xenophon  until  they  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  also  entered  with  him  into  the  serv- 
ice of  Seuthe8.  After  this  he  probably  return- 
ed to  Asia  with  the  army,  when  it  entered  the 
Spartan  service  under  Thimbron.] 

Timavds  (now  Timavo),  a  small  river  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Istria  and  Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Tergestinus  in  the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeste 
and  Aquileia.  This  river  is  frequently  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  and  other  ancient  writers, 
who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources,  its  lake, 
and  its  subterraneous  passage ;  but  these  ac- 
counts seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

[Timebiab  (Ti/u7<n'af)<  or  Tihbbius  (Tyifaior), 
of  Clazomenae,  was  the  first  founder  of  the  col- 
ony of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  He  was  expelled  by 
the  Thracians,  but  was  afterward  worshipped 
as  a  hero  at  Abdera  by  the  Teians,  who  found- 
ed a  second  colony  at  that  place.] 

[TiMcsixaacs  (Ti/nioiOeoc),  a  Trapezuntian, 
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uroxenus  of  the  Mossynceci,  sent  by  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  to  treat  with  the  Mossynceci 
about  a  passage  through  their  territory :  in  an 
interview  between  the  magistrates  of  the  Mos- 
sy ncecisiid  the  Greek  generals,  Timesitheus  act- 
ed as  interpreter.] 

Tihocles  (Ttyo/rAw),  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  at  a  period  when  the  revival  of  political 
energy,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments 
of  Philip,  restored  to  the  Middle  Comedy  much 
of  the  vigor  and  real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  freedom  with  which  he  dis- 
cussed public  men  and  measures,  as  well  as  for 
the  number  of  his  dramas  and  the  purity  of  his 
style.  He  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  till  after  324,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  in  part  con- 
temporary with  Antiphanes,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  with  Menander.  [The  fragments  of  his  Com- 
edies are  edited  by  Meineke  in  the  Comic.  Grctc. 
Fraem.,  vol.  ii.,  798-8U,  edit  minor] 

[Timockates  (Tt/io/tpdn/r).  1.  A  Lacedemo- 
nian, one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to  assist 
Cnemus  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  in  B.C.  439.  In  the  second 
battle  there,  shortly  after,  Timocrates  having 
bad  the  vessel,  on  board  which  he  himself  was, 
sunk  by  an  Athenian  galley,  slew  himself,  and 
his  body  was  washed  into  the  harbor  of  Naupac- 
tus. — 2.  An  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  concluding  the  fifty  years'  truce  be- 
tween Alliens  and  Sparta  in  B.C.  421,  and  also 
the  separate  treaty  between  these  states  in  the 
same  year. — 3.  An  Athenian,  in  B.C.  406,  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore which  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at 
Arginuse  gave  in  their  account.  (Perhaps  the 
same  as  No.  2.) — 4.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  satrap  Tithraustes  in  B.C. 
895,  taking  with  him  fifty  talents  wherewith  to 
bribe  the  leading  men  in  the  several  slates  to 
excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home,  and  so  to 
compel  the  return  of  Agesilaus  from  his  vic- 
torious career  in  Asia.  Plutarch  calls  him  Her- 
mocrates — 6.  A  Lacedemonian,  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
369  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans. — 6.  A  Syracusan, 
who  commanded  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys 
sent  by  Dionysius  the  younger  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta  in  B.C.  366.  The  arrival  of  this  force 
enabled  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Sellasia,  which 
had  revolted  from  them.] 

TmocaioH  (TutoKpiuv),  of  Rhodes,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  bis  attacks 
on  Themistocles  and  Simonidea.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ialysos  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  ban- 
ished on  the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclina- 
tion toward  Persia  (jtriSiofio^) ;  and  in  this  ban- 
ishment he  was  left  neglected  by  Themistocles, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  and  his  con- 
nection by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  Timocreon 
was  still  flourishing  after  B.C.  471,  since  one 
of  his  poems,  of  which  we  have  a  fragment, 
was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  after  the  exile 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreon  was 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sustain- 
ed by  great  voracity. 

"wCiioN  (TwoMuv),  son  of  Timodemns  or 
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Timenetas  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one  «, 
the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.     His  early  life 
was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood.    We 
are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  liberty, 
that  when  his  brother  Timophanes  endeavored 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their  native  city.Ti- 
raoleon  murdered  him  rather  than  allow  him  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  state.    The  marder 
was  perpetrated  just  before  an  embassy  arrives 
from  several  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  beg- 
ging the  Corinthians  to  send  assistance  to  the 
island,  which  was  distracted  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  was  expecting  an  invasion  of  tie 
Carthaginians.    It  is  said  that  the  Corinthian 
were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleon'*  act, 
and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting  H ; 
and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  decision 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that 
if  he  conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command, 
they  would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  and 
honor  him  accordingly ;  but  if  otherwise,  thej 
would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide.    To  whatever 
causes  Timoleon  owed  his  appointment,  bis  ex 
traordinary  success  more  than  justified  tbe  con- 
fidence which  had  been  reposed  in  him.    His 
history  reads  almost  like  a  romance ;  and  yet 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative  we  can  not 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.     Although  toe 
Corinthians  had  readily  assented  to  the  requests 
of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mander, they  were  not  prepared  to  make  maty 
sacrifices  in  their  favor,  and  accordingly  it  was 
only  with  ten  triremes  and  seven  hundred  mer- 
cenaries that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  U 
repel  tbe  Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  Die 
Sicilian  cities.     He  reached  Sicily  in  B.C.  314, 
and  straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of 
two  quarters  of  which  he  obtained  poesesswa 
In  the  following  spring(343),  Dionysius,  despair 
ing  of  success,  surrendered  tbe  citadel  to  Ti 
moleon,  on  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  de- 
part in  safety  to  Corinth.      VuL  Dioimroa 
Timoleon  soon  afterward  obtained  possessiosaf 
the  whole  of  Syracuse.    He  destroyed  the  cita- 
del, which  bad  been  for  so  many  years  the  sett 
and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  tbe  tyrants,  awl 
restored  the  democratical  form  of  govemmeat 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupt 
ed  in  this  undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasmi 
of  tbe  Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybeom 
in  339.  with  an  immense  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  of 
seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  hone 
Snch  an  overwhelming  force  struck  the  Greeks 
with  consternation  and  dismay.    So  great  was 
their  alarm,  that  Timoleon  coaW  only  indsce 
twelve  thousand  mea  to  march  with  him  agaast 
the  Carthaginians.    But  with  this  small  force 
be  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthagtn- 
ians  on  the  river  Crimissvs  (339.)    This  vie 
tory  justly  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  gained 
by  Greeks  over  barbarians.    The  booty  which 
Timoleon  .acquired  was  prodigious ;  and  some 
of  tbe  richest  of  tbe  spoils  be  sent  to  Corinth 
and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus  diffusing  the 
glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the  mother  coon- 
try.    Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry  into  ew- 
ention  his  project  of  expelling  ail  the  tvrauts 
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;  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful, Hicetas  of  Leootini,  and  Mamercus  of  Ca- 
tena, had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance, who  sent  Gisco  to  Si«ily  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries. Although  Gisco  gained  a  few  successes 
at  first,  the  war  was,  upon  the  whole,  favorable 
to  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  there- 
fore glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  latter  in 
338,  by  which  the  River  Halycus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek 
dominions  in  Sicily.  It  was  during  the  war 
with  Gisco  that  Hicetas  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  and  was  massacred  by  his  order.  His 
wife  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  executed  by  the  people,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion,  whose  wife 
Arete  and  sister  Aristomache  had  both  been  put 
to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  be  might 
easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women  if 
he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to 
Messana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  of  that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed, 
and  besieged  Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and 
land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out, 
attempted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Mamercus 
now  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  public 
trial  before  the  Syracusans,  with  the  condition 
that  Timoleon  should  not  appear  as  bis  accuser. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  the  assem- 
oly  at  Syracuse,  the  people  refused  to  hear  him, 
and  unanimously  condemned  him  todeath.  Thus 
almost  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a  democratical  form 
of  government  established  in  their  place.  Ti- 
moleon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Si- 
cily, for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  every 
matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rale  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death. 
He  did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office, 
bat  resided  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syr- 
acusans.  Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become 
blind  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  the  publio  expense  in  the  market-place 
at  Syracuse,  where  his  monumeot  was  after- 
ward surrounded  with  porticoes  and  a  gymna- 
sium, which  was  called  after  him  the  Timoleon- 
ttum.  Annual  games  were  also  instituted  in 
his  honor. 

Timohachds  (Ti/iofiaxoc),  a  distinguished 
painter  of  Byzantium,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius  Ciesar  (according  to  Pliny),  who  purchased 
two  of  bis  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medea,  tot  the 
immense  sum  of  eighty  Attic  talents,  and  ded- 
icated them  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  mod- 
ern w  iters,  that  Timomachus.  lived  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

Timon  (Titum).  1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Skeptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
about  B.C.  279,  and  onward.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then 
returned  home  and  married.  He  next  went  to 
Bis  with  his  wife,  and  beard  Pyrrhon,  whose 
tenets  he  adopted.  Driven  from  Eli*  by  strait- 
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ened  circumstances,  he  spent  some  time  on  toe 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at 
Cbalcedon  as  a  sophist  with  such  success  that 
he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed  to 
Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  residence  at 
Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety 
Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  dis- 
trust both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems 
were  the  satiric  compositions  called  Silli  (alX- 
Xoi),  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology, 
but  which  undoubtedly  describes  metrical  com- 
positions of  a  character  at  once  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this  species  of 
poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
Vid.  Xenophanes.  The  Stfli  of  Timon  were  in 
three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in  his 
own  person,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenopha- 
nes of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques- 
tions, to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length. 
The  subject  was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  ten- 
ets of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead  ;  an  un- 
bounded field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They 
were  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers, as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  their 
kind.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  collected 
by  Wolke,  De  Gmcorum  Sillis,  Varsav.,  1820; 
and  by  Paul,  Dittertatiode  Stilts,  Berol .,  1821.— 
2.  The  Misanthrope  (o  /ueivdpavoc),  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  and  his 
father's  name  was  Echecratides  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  be  experienced,  and 
the  disappointments  he  suffered  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasure 
in  tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world 
he  had  abandoned ;  and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a  sur- 
geon to  come  to  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One 
of  Lucian's  pieces  bears  bis  name. 

[Timophanes  (Ti/«>0ovi7f),  the  brother  of  Ti- 
moleon.    Vid.  Timoleon.] 

Timothecs  (TtfioOeof ).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished 
Athenian  general.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
a  public  command  in  B.C.  378,  and  from  this 
time  his  name  frequently  ocenrs  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  down  to  356.  In  this  year 
he  was  associated  with  Iphicrates,  Menestheus, 
and  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  consequence  of  bis  conduct  in  this 
war,  he  was  arraigned  in  354,  and  condemned 
to  the  crushing  fine  of  one  hundred  talents 
(more  than  £24,000).  Being  unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  he  withdrew  to  Cbalcis  in  Eubcea,  where 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  sub- 
sequently remitted  nine  tenths  of  the  penalty, 
and  allowed  bis  son  Conon  to  expend  the  re 
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niaioder  on  the  repair  of  the  walls,  which  the 
famous  Conon  had  restored. — 2.  Son  of  Clear- 
chus,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C. 
363.  There  is  extant  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Isocrates. — 3.  A  celebrated  musician  and 
poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Thersander. 
He  was  born  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  367,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  bis  age.  Of  tbe  details  of  his 
life  we  have  very  little  information.  He  was 
at  first  unfortunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of  ntfv- 
elty,  were  offended  at  the  bold  innovations  of 
Timotbeus,  and  hissed  off  bis  performance.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Euripides  encour- 
aged Timotheus  by  tbe  prediction  that  he  would 
soon  have  tbe  theatres  at  his  feet.  This  predic- 
tion appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
vast  popularity  which  Timotbeus  afterward  en- 
joyed. The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Diana  (Artemis),  with  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  the  last 
accomplishment  by  which  the  education  of  the 
Arcadian  youth  was  finished,  was  learning  the 
nomes  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus.  Timo- 
theus is  said  to  have  died  in  Macedonia.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
strumental music,  without  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  bis 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all 
the  others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of 
tbe  strings  of  tbe  citkara.  Respecting  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers 
are  cot  agreed ;  but  it  is  most  improbable,  from 
tbe  whole  evidence,  that  tbe  lyre  of  Timotheus 
bad  eleven  strings.  It  is  said  that,  when  Timo- 
theus visited  Sparta,  and  entered  the  musical 
contest  at  Carnea,  one  of  the  ephors  snatched 
away  his  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  tbe  strings,  four 
in  number,  by  which  it  exceeded  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  public  vindication  of  the  ancient  simplic- 
ity of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to  future  inno- 
vators, the  Lacedemonians  hung  up  the  muti- 
lated lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  be  even  went  beyond 
the  other  musicians  of  tbe  period  in  tbe  liber- 
ties which  be  took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in 
the  attempt  to  make  his  music  imitative  as  well 
as  expressive,  and  in  the  confusion  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent departments  of  lyric  poetry;  in  one  word, 
in  the  application  of  that  false  principle,  which 
also  misled  his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure 
is  the  end  of  poetry. — 4.  A 'distinguished  flute- 
player  of  Thebes,  flourished  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whom  his  music  made  so  power- 
fill  an  impression,  that  once,  in  the  midst  of  a 
performance  by  Timotheus  of  an  Orthian  Nome 
to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from  his  seat  and 
seized  bis  arms. — 6.  A  statuary  and  sculptor, 
whose  oountry  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  be- 
longed to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
Scopes  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  art- 
ists who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorned 
the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.C.  363. 
[Tina  (now  Tmc),  a  river  of  Britannia,  north 
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of  the  Vedra,  marking  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.] 

Tinqis  (J  Tiyytf.  now  Tangier),  a  city  of 
Mau  retan  ia,  on  tbe  southern  coast  of  tbe  Fnv 
turn  Gaditanum  (now  Strain  of  Gibraltar),  was 
a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made 
by  Augustus  a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  col- 
ony, and  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Tingitaua. 

TinIa  (now  Timia),  a  small  river  in  Dmbria, 
rising  near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  tbe  li- 
ber after  receiving  tbe  Clitumnus. 

[TlPlUS.       Vid.  SlPH.45.] 

[Tiphts  (Ti4vf ),  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Phorbas,  born  at  Tiphas  or  Sipba 
in  Boeotia,  or  at  Aphormium,  in  tbe  territory  of 
tbe  Thespians,  was  the  pilot  of  the  Argo,  but 
died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis.] 

TiBEslis  (Tttpriotat),  a  Theban,  son  of  Ea- 
eres  and  Cbariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renown- 
ed soothsayers  in  all  antiquity.  He  was  Mind 
from  his  seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old 
age.  It  was  believed  that  his  blindness  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  revealed  to  men  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  known,  or  by  his 
having  seen  Athena  while  she  was  bathing,  oa 
which  occasion  the  goddess  deprived  him  of 
sight  by  sprinkling  water  upon  his  face.  Cbari- 
clo prayed  to  Minerva  (Athena)  to  restore  his 
sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to  do  this, 
she  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  under- 
standing the  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  he  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight  Another  tra- 
dition accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Once,  when  on  Mount  Cilhsron 
(others  say  Cyllene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  fe- 
male serpent  together ;  he  struck  at  them  with 
his  staff,  and  as  he  happened  to  kill  the  female, 
he  himself  was  metamorphosed  into  a  woman. 
Seven  years  later  he  again  saw  two  serpents, 
and  now  killing  the  male,  he  again  became  a 
man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jupiter  (Zens) 
and  Juno  (Hera),  when  disputing  whether  a  man 
or  a  woman  had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the 
matter  to  Tiresias,  who  declared  that  women 
enjoyed  more  pleasure  than  men.  Juno  (tien\ 
indignant  at  the  answer,  deprived  him  of  sight, 
but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  him  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy, and  granted  him  a  life  which  was  to  tost 
for  seven  or  nine  generations.  In  the' war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  declared  that 
Thebes  should  be  victorious  if  Menoeeeos  wooM 
sacrifice  himself;  and,  during  tbe  war  of  tha 
Epigoni,  when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated, 
he  advised  them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opporta- 
nity  that  would  thus  be  afforded  them  to  takt 
to  flight  He  himself  fled  with  them  (or,  as- 
cording  to  others,  he  was  carried  to  Delphi  at 
a  captive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank  from  the 
well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  His  daughter  Man- 
to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  victorious  Ar- 
rives to  Delphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  Even 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to  re- 
tain tbe  powers  of  perception,  while  tbe  souls 
of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  then 
also  he  continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  th* 
Tilphusian  well  near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia 
likewise .  Tbe  place  near  Thebes  where  be  bad 
observed  the  birds  was  pointed  out  as  arematk. 
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able  spot  e/en  m  later  times.  The  blind  seer 
Tiresias  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  myth- 
ical history  of  Greece  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
event  with  which  he  is  not  connected  in  some 
way  or  other ;  and  this  introduction  of  the  seer 
in  so  many  occurrences  separated  by  long  in- 
ternals of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in 
his  long  life. 

[TiBiBAZus  (Tiptfafor).     Vid.  Tbbibazos.] 

Tibidatbs  or  TbbidXtbs  (Ttrptdarw).  1.  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Arsaceb  II.— 2. 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeses  I. 
Arsaces,  No.  83),  king  of  Parthia.  He  was 
made  King  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  but  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  finally  received  the  Arme- 
nian crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.D.  63. 

Tiro,  M.  TollIus,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  was  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  dis- 
position and  highly-cultivated  intellect.  He  was 
not  only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  bis 
assistant  in  literary  labor,  but  was  himself  an 
author  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of 
several  works  from  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  Tiro  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether and  arranging  the  works  of  his  illustri- 
ous patron,  and  in  preserving  his  correspond- 
ence from  being  dispersed  and  lost.  Alter  the 
death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until 
he  reached  bis  hundredth  year.  It  is  usually 
believed  that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans ;  and 
flence  abbreviations  of  this  description,  which 
are  common  in*  MSS.  from  the  sixth  century 
downward,  have  very  generally  been  designa- 
ted by  the  learned  as  Nota  Tironiante. 

Tibvms  (Ttpyvf,  -wSof.  TipvvOioc),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argon's,  southeast  of  Argos,.and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pratus,  the  brother  of  Acris- 
ios,  who  built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Pitetus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Perseus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
was  brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alc- 
mena  called  Tnynthia,  and  the  hero  himself  Ti- 
rynthiu*.  Homer  represents  Thyns  as  subject 
to  Argos ;  the  town  was  at  a  later  time  destroyed 
by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Argos.  Turns  was  built  upon 
a  hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Myee- 
n»,  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  what  is  called 
Cyclopian  architecture.  They  consist  of  masses 
of  enormous  stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above 
one  another. 

Tisamcnos  (Ttoa/icvtfr.)  1.  Son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclide  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Heraclide,  and  his  tomb  was  after- 
ward shown  at  Helice,  from  which  place  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to  Sparta  by 
command  of  an  oracle. — 2.  Son  of  Thersander 
and  Demon assa,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the 
father  of  Aatesion.— 3.  An  Elean  soothsayer, 
of  the  family  of  the  Clytiade.    He  was  assured 
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by  the  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should  be  success- 
ful in  five  great  conflicts.  Supposing  this  to  be 
a  promise  of  distinction  as  an  athlete,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  the 
Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer,  not 
to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Tisamenus  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint  command  of  their  ar- 
mies. This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short 
of  receiving  the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which 
the  Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  pres- 
ent with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plates, 
B.C.  379,  which  was  the  first',  of  the  five  con- 
flicts referred  to  by  the  oracle.  The  second 
was  with  the  Argives  and  Tegeans  at  Tegea ; 
the  third,  with  the  Arcadians  at  Dipsea ;  the 
fourth  was  the  third  Messenian  War  (465-456) ; 
and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  with  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  467. 

Tisia  (Tisiatea,  pi.),  a  town  in  Bruttium,  in 
the  Sila  Silva-,  of  uncertain  site. 

[Tisus,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  earliest  writ- 
ers on  rhetoric,  a  pupil  of  Corax,  who  was  said  to 
have  invented  the  rhetorical  art.   Vid.  Coral] 

Tiricbatbs,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of 
Tisicrates  so  nearly  approached  that  many  of 
them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
works  of  the  master. 

Tisiphomb.     Vid.  Eombhides. 

Tissa  (Tissiensis,  Tissinensis),  a  town  in  Si- 
cily north  of  Mount  jEtna, 

Tissafhernbs  (TuseaiipviK),  a  famous  Per- 
sian, who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia 
in  B.C.  ,414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectual  assistance,  since  his 
policy  was  not  to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athe- 
nians to  gain  the  supremacy,  but  to  exhaust 
the  strength  of  both  parties  by  tbe  continuance 
of  the  war.  His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted 
by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407. 
This  prince  supplied  the  Lacedemonians  with 
cordial  and  effectual  assistance.  Tissaphernes 
and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good  terms ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual disputes  about  the  cities  in  the  satrapy 
of  the  former,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed  domin- 
ion. The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  toward  the 
throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissapher- 
nes, who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  tbe  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  four  gen- 
erals who  commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  bis  troops  were  the  only  portion  of  the  left 
wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks 
When"  the  ten  thousand  had  begun  their  retreat, 
Tissaphernes  professed  his  great  anxiety  to 
serve  them,  and  promised  to  conduct  them 
home  in  safety.  In  the  course  of  the  march 
be  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  font 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed 
tbe  Greeks  in  their  march,  without,  however, 
seriously  impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Car- 
duchian  Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up 
the  pursuit.  Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a 
reward  for  his  great  services,  was  invested  by 
the  king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  tl-s  authority  which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in 
Western  Asia.    On  his  anival  he  claimed  do- 
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minion  over  the  Ionian  cities,  which  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
the  Spartans  carried  on  war  against  Tissapher- 
nes  with  success  for  some  years  under  the  com- 
mand successively  of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas, 
and  Agesilaus  (400-395).  The  continued  want 
of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes  led  to 
grievous  complaints  against  him ;  and  the 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Parysatis, 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her 
favorite  son.  The  result  was,  that  Tithraustes 
was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissapher- 
nes to  death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  done  (895). 

TiTiNis  (TjTavtf,  sing.  Ttrav,  Ion.  Tirijvet: 
fern.  TiraviSec,  sing.  Tirtm'r).  1.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Castas  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaven,  whence  they  are 
called  Oipaviovec  or  Oipavidai.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
namely,  Oceanus,  Cosus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  Iap- 
etus,  Cronus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phcebe,  and  Tethys ;  but  their  names  are  dif- 
ferent in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus 
(CocIub),  the  first  rnler  of  the  world,  threw  his 
sons,  the  Hecatoncheires  (hundred-handed) — 
Briareos,  Cottys,  Gyes,  and  the  Cyclopes  Ar- 
ges,  Steropes,  and  Brontes  —  into  Tartarus. 
Gaea  (Terra),  indignant  at  this,  persuaded  the 
Titans  to  rise  against  their  father,  and  gave  to 
Cronus  (Saturn)  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oceanus.  Cronus  (Saturn),  with  bis 
sickle,  unmanned  his  father,  and  threw  the  part 
into  the  sea :  from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there 
arose  the  Erinyes  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Me- 

{[»sra.  The  Titans  then  deposed  Uranus  (Cas- 
us), liberated  their  brothers  who  had  been 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  (Saturn) 
to  the  throne.  But  Cronus  (Saturn)  hurled  the 
Cyclopes  back  into  Tartarus,  and  married  his 
sister  Rhea.  Having  been  foretold  by  Gtea 
(Terra)  and  Uranus  (Coslus)  that  he  should  be 
dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  bis  children  Hestia  (Vesta), 
Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto), 
and  Poseidon  (Neptune).  Rhea,  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to 
Crete,  and  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dicttean 
Cave,  where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  grown  up,  he  availed 
aimself  of  the  assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daugh- 
ter Of  Oceanus,  who  gave  to  Cronus  (Saturn) 
a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring  up  the  stone 
and  the  children  he  had  swallowed.  United 
with  bis  brothers  and  sisters,  Zens  (Jupiter) 
now  began  the  contest  against  Cronus  (Saturn) 
and  the  ruling  Titans.  This  contest  (usually 
called  the  Titanomachia)  was  carried  on  in 
Thessaly,  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans  oc- 
cupying Mount  Otbrys,  and  the  sons  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  Mouit  Olympus.  It  lasted  ten  years, 
till  at  length  Gea  (Terra)  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  if  be  would  deliver  the  Cyclopes 
and  Hecatoncheires  from  Tartarus.  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) accordingly  slew  Campe,  who  guarded  the 
Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were 
overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
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guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  TitanB  is  sometimes  confounded  by  an- 
cient writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Giganles. — 
2.  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  di- 
vine or  semi-divine  beings  who  were  descended 
from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate, 
Latona,  Pyrrha,  and  especially  Helios  (the  Sub; 
and  Selene  (the  Moon)  as  the  children  of  Hype- 
rion and  Thia,  and  even  the  descendants  of 
Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TiTAKisios  (Ttrapiatof  :  now  BUutonitiko  ot 
Xeragki),  a  river  of  Tbessaly,  also  called  Euro- 
pus,  rising  in  Mount  Titarus,  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Perrheebi,  and  falling  into  the 
Peneus  southeast  of  Phalanna.  Itswaterswere 
impregnated  with  an  oily  substance,  whence  it 
was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TithSnus  (TtBovif),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers 
of  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  be  o'jtained 
from  the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrank 
together  in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit 
man  was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  be 
could  not  die,  Eos  (Aurora)  changed  him  into  a 
cicada. 

Tithobba.     Vid.  N«ow. 

Titbbaustbs  (T 'iBpa&eriK),  a  Persian,  woo 
succeeded  Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  pot 
him  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemot, 
B.C.  395.  Being  unable  to  make  peace  with 
Agesilaus,  he  sent  Timocrates,  the  Rhodian, 
into  Greece  with  fifty  talents,  to  distribute 
among  the  leading  men  in  the  several  states,  ia 
order  to  induce  them  to  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta  at  home. 

Titianos,  JulIks,  a  Roman  writer,  was  the 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  taught 
the  younger  Maximums.  The  elder  Titianus 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Cora- 
modus,  Pertinax,  and  Sevems.  He  was  called 
the  ape  of  his  age,  because  he  had  imitated 
every  thing.    All  his  works  are  lost. 

TitimIos,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  produc- 
tions belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Cme- 
di*  Togata,  is  commended  by  Varro  on  acoooat 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  developed  the  char- 
acters of  the  personages  whom  he  brought  upon 
the  stage.  It  appears  that  he  was  younger  than 
Cecilius,  but  older  than  Terence,  and  flourished 
about  B.C.  170.  The  names  of  upward  of 
fourteen  plays,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  short  fragments,  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  grammarians. 

TitIob  SsPTiHfus.    .Vid.  Sspnmus. 

[Titoemvs  (Tlrop/ux),  a  herdsman  of  .£tolia, 
renowned  for  his  great  strength,  which  so  far 
surpassed  that  of  the  celebrated  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
on  witnessing  a  display  of  his  physical  powers, 
"Oh,  Jupiter!  hast  thou  begotten  in  this  man 
another  Hercules  for  us !"] 

Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasiancs,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  79-81,  commonly  called  by  bis 
pra;nomen  Titus,  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasianus  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla.  He 
was  born  on  the  30lh  of  December,  A.D.  40 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  tribunus  mil- 
itum  in  Britain  and  in  Germany  with  gn>at 
credit.  After  having  been  questor,  he  bad  tse 
command  of  a  legion,   and  served  under  bit 
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tther  in  the  Jewish  ware.  Vespasian  returned 
o  Italy  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 
m  the  first  of  July,  A.D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remain- 
ed in  Palestine  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, during  which  be  showed  the  talents  of 
a  general  with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  70. 
Titos  returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year 
(71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with  bis  father. 
He  also  received  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  promise, 
and  the  people  looked  upon  bim  as  likely  to  be 
another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  being  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalous 
way,  and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death 
with  very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to 
Berenice,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  Titus  became  acquainted  with 
her  when  he  was  in  Judma,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  she  followed  him  to  Rome 
with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  both  of  them 
lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence.  It  was  said 
that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Berenice, 
but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from 
Rome  after  he  became  emperor.  Titus  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  79,  and  his  government 
proved  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  had 
anticipated  a  return  of  the  times  of  Nero.  His 
brother  Domitian  was  accused  of  having  enter- 
tained designs  against  Titus ;  but,  instead  of 
punishing  Him,  Titus  endeavored  to  win  his 
affection,  and  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to  gain 
by  criminal  means  that  power  which  he  would 
one  day  have  in  a  legitimate  way.  During  his 
whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that 
be  could  to  relieve  tbera  in  times  of  distress. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  pontifex  maiimus  aft- 
er the  death  of  bis  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood  ;  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  Two  patri- 
cians, who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  pf  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  were  pardoned,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence.  He 
checked  all  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  lata 
majcttas,  and  he  severely  punished  all  informers. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  is  memorable  for  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  desolated  a 
large  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried 
with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  this  great  eruption  :  he  sent  two  con- 
Bulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined  towns, 
and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property  of 
those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  destroy- 
ed the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  the- 
atre of  Pompeius,  and  other  public  buildings, 
besides  many  bouses.  The  emperor  declared 
that  he  should  consider  all  the  loss  as  bis  own, 
and  he  set  about  repairing  it  with  great  activity ; 
he  took  even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial 
residences,  and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dread- 
ful pestilence,  which  called  for  fresh  exertions 
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on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  emperor.  In  this 
year  he  completed  the  great  amphitheatre  called 
the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
his  father ;  and  also  the  baths  called  the  baths 
of  Titus.  The  dedication  of  these  two  edifices 
was  celebrated  by  spectacles  which  lasted  one 
hundred  days;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the  old 
naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators :  on  one  day 
alone  five  thousand  wild  animals  are  said  to 
have  been  exhibited,  a  number  which  -we  may 
reasonably  suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  81,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days. 
He  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  There 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Domi- 
tian.  There  is  a  story  that  Domitian  came  be- 
fore Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
serted by  those  about  him :  according  to  an- 
other story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian. 
Titus  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies;  he  was  very  familiar  with  Greek. 
He  also  wrote  many  letters  in  bis  father's  name 
during  Vespasian's  life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

Titvds  (TtTv6t)f  eon  of  Terra  (Gaea),  or  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Or- 
chomenus,  was  a  giant  in  Eubcea.  Instigated 
by  Juno  (Hera),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  Latona  (Leto)  or  Diana  (Artemis),  when  she 
passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he  was 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  or  Apol- 
lo ;  according  to  others,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  destroy- 
ed him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  there  he  lay  outstretch- 
ed on  the  ground,  covering  nine  acres,  with  two 
vultures  or  snakes  devouring  his  liver.  His  de- 
struction by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  and 
Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Arayclee. 

Tins  or  Tic*  (Tt'or,  Tiot>,  aha  T#»> ;  now 
Tio$  or  Tt/i'af),  a  sea-port  town  of  Bithynia,  on 
the  River  Billasus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and 
the  native  place  of  Philelaerus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  kingdom. 

TlbpSlemus  (TAiprtfAepof ),  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  King  of  Argos, 
but  after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  Ialysus,  and 
Camirus.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war  with  nine  ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

Tlos  (TAuf,  gen.  TAu  :  TAurvr,  TXuIttk  :  ra- 
ins near  Doottr),  a  considerable  city  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lycia.  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  the  River  Xanthus,  on  the  road  leading  over 
Mount  Massicytus  to  Cibyra. 

Tmarus.     Vid.  ToMARoa. 

Tholus  (T/<uAor),  god  of  Mount  Tmolus  In 
Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or 
Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to 
have  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Apol 
lo  and  Pan. 

Tholos  or  TiMOLca  (TpuAof :  now  Kitilja 
Muia  Dagh),  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  east  and  west  through  the  cen- 
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(re  of  Lydia,  and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
mits, on  the  north,  from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on 
the  south*  At  its  eastern  end  it  joins.  Mount 
Messogis,  thus  entirely  inclosing  the  valley  of 
the  Cayster.  On  the  west,  after  throwing  oat 
the  northwestern  branch  called  Sipylos,  it  runs 
far  out  into  the  ^Egean,  forming,  under  the  name 
of  Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond 
which  it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  On  its  northern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Pactolas  and  the  Coganras ;  on  its  south- 
ern side  those  of  the  Cayster.  It  produced 
wine,  saffron,  zinc,  and  gold. 

TooXta,  GallIa.     Fid.  Gallia. 

Tolbiaouh  (now  Zulpich),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to 
TreTiri. 

Tolbntinum  (Tolinas,  -alia :  now  Tolenimo), 
a  town  of  Picenum,  on  a  height  on  the  River 
Flusor  (now  CkitnU). 

Tolbnus  or  TilSnIos  (now  Turano),  a  river 
in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  country 
of  the  Marai  and  jEqui,  and  falling  into  the 
Velinus. 

Tolbtpm  (now  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  situated  on 
the  River  Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the 
town,  and  upon  seven  bills.  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  by  Jews,  who  fled  thither 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  who  called  it  Toledoth,  or  the  "  city  of  gen- 
erations." It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under 
the  protfonsul  M.  Fulvius,  B.C.  198,  when  it  is 
described  as  a  small  but  fortified  town.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

Toustobooi,  Tolistoboji  (ToXtaTo66yioi,To- 
Xwrotiloi,  ToXiarotuyioi).      rid.  Galatia. 

[TolmIdbs  (Totyairis)-  1-  An  Athenian  gen- 
eral, who  ravaged  the  coast  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus in  B.C.  466,  burned  the  Spartan  arsenal  at 
Gythium,  took  Naupactus,  and  settled  there  the 
Messenians  who  left  their  country  on  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spartans.  He  afterward  under- 
took an  expedition  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Cheronea  and  Orchomenua,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain. — 3.  An  Elean,  a  herald  in  the  Greek 
army  of  Cyrus,  considered  the  best  herald  of 
his  day.] 

T5l6phon  (ToXo^uv  :  ToXo+Cmoe),  also  called 
Colophon  (KoAo^uv),  a  town  of  Locris,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

Tolosa  (now  Toloute),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was 
situated  on  the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Aquitania.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  snrnamed  Palladia.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  great  riches  were  de- 
posited. In  this  temple  there  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the  booty  taken 
by  Brennns  from  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The 
town  and  temple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilius  Caspio  in  B.C.  106 ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  his  army  and  hia  own 
unhappy  fate  were  regarded  as  a  divine  punish- 
ment for  his  sacrilegious  act.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb  Aurum  ToTotanum  habtt.  There  are 
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the  ruins  of  a  small  amphitheatre  tad  sow 
other  Roman  remains  at  the  modern  town. 

[Tolomhids,  an  augur  among  the  Ratnliaat, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  was 
the  means  of  preventing  the  completion  of  t 
friendly  compact  between  Turnus  and  iEneas, 
and  was  slain  in  the  subsequent  conflict.] 

TolomnIds,  Las,  king  of  the  Veientes.  to 
whom  Fidenae  revolted  in  B.C.  438,  and  at 
whose  instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fittest 
slew  the  four  Roman  ambassadors  who  bad 
been  sent  to  Fidenae  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  their  recent  conduct.  Statues  of  these  am- 
bassadors were  placed  on  the  Rostra  at  Rome, 
where  they  continued  till  a  late  time.  la  the 
war  which  followed,  Tolomnius  was  slain  a 
single  combat  by  Cornelias  Cossus,  who  dedi 
cated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere 
trius,  the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  wnica 
the  spolia  opima  were  won. 

Tomakdi  or  Tmabus  (Topapof,  Teapot:  now 
Tomato),  a  mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district 
Molossia,  between  the  Lake  Pambotis  and  the 
River  Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

Toktbus  (ToAievf :  now  Koniozoru),  a  maint- 
ain in  Messema,  east  of  the  promontory  Cory, 
phasium. 

TomI  or  Toms  (Tdpoi,  To/iie :  Terror,  Tomi- 
ta :  now  Tominoer  or  Jegnt  PangoU\  a  ton 
of  Thrace  (subsequently  Moeaia),  situated  on  tie 
western  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  a  later 
time  the  capital  of  Scythia  Minor.  •  Aceorditg 
to  tradition,  it  was  called  Tomi  (from  ripu, 
"  cot")  because  Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  tat 
body  of  her  brother  A  beyrtns.  It  is  said  to  bite 
been  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  It  is  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment. 

Tom  veis  (Tofnipte),  a  queen  of  the  Massagetc 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  Araxes  (Jaxartes),  Is? 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle  B.C.  £29. 

[Tonoilios.  1.  A  dissolute  yoong  Roman 
mentioned  contemptuously  by  Cicero  amoar 
the  favorites  of  Catiline.— %.  A  lawyer  unto 
Adrian,  noted  for  his  avarice,  ridiculed  by  Juve- 
nal.] 

JJTopaxos,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus.     Vid.  Opbiobes.] 

Tobhadotos.     Vid.  Phtscds,  No.  i. 

[TdEdtUBDs  or  ToBdancos  Suras  (Topgwifc 
ToportKd\ ,Topwv«ucdf  tdXnof),  ToBoxXicntLn^ 
now  Gulf  of  Cattandkr*  or  Hagvu-Miwm). 
Vid.  Tobonb,  No.  1.] 

TSbonb  (Topiiwj :  Topovaioe).  I.  A  town  ol 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  peninsula  Sitho- 
nia,  from  which  the  gulf  between  the  peainaa- 
laa  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was  called  Sinus Taro- 
naicus. — [8.  Vid.  Tobtnb.] 

Toeqdatus,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  v 
the  Manlia  gens.  1.  T.  Makuos  Ianuatvi 
Tobqdatos,  the  son  of  L.  Manliua  Caprtoluot 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.C.  863,  was  a  favorite 
hero  of  Roman  story.  Manliua  is  said  to  have 
been  dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  waabroofkt 
up  by  his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the 
country.  When  the  tribune  M.  Pomponina  ac- 
cused the  elder  Manlins  in  B.C.  368,  oa  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  he  had  practiced  is  k» 
dictatorship,  he  endeavored  to  excite  an  odjsai 
against  him  by  representing  him  at  toe  sane 
time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  father.  Aa  son 
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as  the  younger  Manlius  beard  of  this,  he  har- 
ried to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to  Pomponins 
early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled  the  trib- 
une, by  threatening  bim  with  instant  death  if 
he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Qnintius 
Pennoe  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in 
this  campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying 
in  single  combat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  From  the 
dead  body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain 
(torque)  which  bad  adorned  him,  and  placed  it 
around  his  own  neck ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance he  obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatus. 
He  was  dictator  in  863,  and  again  in  349.  He 
was  also  three  times  consul,  namely,  in  347, 
344,  and  4n  340.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
Torquatus  and  his  colleague  P.  Decius  Mus 
gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established  forever  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium.  Vid.  Decius. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  the 
consuls  published  a  proclamation  that  no  Ro- 
man should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a 
Latin  on  pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this 
proclamation,  the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the 
consul,  provoked  by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan 
noble  of  the  name  of  Mettius  Gerainus,  accept- 
ed his  challenge,  slew  his  adversary,  and  bore 
the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Death 
was  his  reward.  The  consul  would  not  over- 
look this  breach  of  discipline,  and  the  unhappy 
youth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  army.  This  severe  sentence 
rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 
aujong  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  his  severity  was  pre- 
served in  alter  ages  by  the  expression  Manliana 
imperia. — 2.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  consul  B.C. 
835,  when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians ;  cen- 
sor S31,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  224.  He 
possessed  the  hereditary  sternness  and  severity 
of  his  family,  and  we  find  him  opposing  in  the 
senate  the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Can- 
nae. In  S17  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where 
he  carried  on  the  war  with  success  against  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Sardinians.  He  was  dic- 
tator in  810. — 3.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  con- 
sul 166  with  Cn.  Octavius.  He  inherited  the 
severity  of  his  ancestors,  of  which  an  instance 
is  related  in  the  condemnation  of  his  son,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Vid. 
Silanus,  No.  1.— 4.  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  con- 
sul B  C.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Torquatus 
and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in  conse- 
quence of  the  condemnation,  on  account  of  brib- 
ery, of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pas- 
tus,  who  had  been  already  elected  consuls.  Aft- 
er his  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63 ; 
and  he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  ban- 
ished in  68. — 6.  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  son  of 
No.  4,  accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls 
elect,  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pas- 
tas, and  thus  secured  the  consulship  for  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  praetorship  (66)  and  consulship  (63) 
of  the  latter.    In  62  he  brought  a  second  accu- 
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sation  against  P.  Sulla,  whom  he  now  charged 
with  having  been  a  party  to  both  of  Catiline'* 
conspiracies.  Sulla  was  detended  by  Horten- 
sins  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still 
extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  father,  belonged  to 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordingly  opposed 
Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49.  He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Alba  with  six  cohorts.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
following  year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Ori- 
cum  intrusted  to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render both  himself  and  the  town  to  Cesar, 
who,  however,  dismissed  Torquatus  uninjured. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Torquatus  went  to 
Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that 
country  in  46  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain 
along  with  Scipio  and  others,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Regius,  and 
slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquatus 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  school  of  philosophy,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  of  that  school 
in  bis  dialogue  De  Finibua,  the  first  book  of 
which  is  called  Torquatus  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus. — 6.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  pretor  in 
62,  when  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Milo  for 
bribery.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  four  letters  to 
bim  while  he  was  in  exile. 

Torquatus  Silanus.     Vid.  Silanus. 

[Tortne  (Toptvi))  or  Toronb  (Topuvri,  near 
Perga),  a  haven  in  Thesprotia,  where  the  fleet 
of  Augustus  was  moored  for  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Actium.] 

Toxanori,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scald  is. 

Trabea,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  dramatist,  who 
occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Vol- 
catius  Sedigitus.  Vid.  Srdioitus.  The  peri- 
od when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  be  has 
been  placed  about  B.C.  130.  No  portion  of  his 
works  has  been  preserved  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  lines  quoted  by  Cicero,  [edited  in 
Bothe's  Poet*  Seeniei  Latin.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  29-30.] 

Tracbalus,  GalerIus,  consul  A.D.  68  with 
Silius  Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  bis 
contemporary  Quintilian  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  his  age. 

Trachis  or  Trachin  (Tpax't>  Ion.  Tpr/xlc, 
Tpa\iv:  Tpaxlviof).  1.  Also  called  Heraclia 
Tsacrinia,  or  Hcraclea  Phthiotidis,  or  aim 
ply  Hxraclea  ('HpaieXMa  *  tv  Tpaxtvatc,  Or  'H 
1  iv  Tpaglvi),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis 
trict  Malis,  celebrated- as  the  residence  of  Her 
cules  for  a  time. — 2.  A  town  of  Pbocis,  on  th» 
frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

Trachonitis  or  Trachon  (Tpa^uvinr,  Tpd- 
X<jv),  the  northern  district  of  Palestine  beyond 
the  Jordan,  lay  between  Antilibanus  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  east 
by  Auranitis,  on  the  south  by  Ituraea,  and  on 
the  west  by  Gaulanitis.    It  was  for  the  most 
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TRADUCTA,  JULIA. 

part  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  two  ranges 
of  rocky  mountains,  called  Trachones  (Tpa^u- 
vet),  the  caves  in  which  gave  lefuge  to  numer- 
ous bands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  rela- 
tions under  the  Asmonaean  and  Idumaean  prin- 
ces, vid.  PiLiESTiNA.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  sometimes  to  the  province  of  Judaea 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  Arabia.  It  forms  part 
of  the  Hauran. 

[Traducta,  Julia  (now  Tari/a),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Btetica,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  transported  (whence  the  name  Tra- 
ducta) hither  the  inhabitants  of  Zelas,  a  town  in 
Africa,  near  Tingis,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number.] 

TbaoIa,  TraoLs,  or  Tragus  (Tpayia,  Tpa- 
ytai,  Tpayiac),  a  small  island  (or  more  than 
one)  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  near  Samos,  probably 
between  it  and  Pbarmacussa,  where  Pericles 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Samians,  B.C. 
439. 

Traqurium  (now  Trau  or  Trogkie),  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  in  Illyricum,  celebrated  for  its  mar- 
ble, and  situated  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  means  of  a  mole. 

Teajanopous.  1.  (Now  Orichovo),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded 
by  Trajan. — 2.  A  town  of  Cilicia.  Vid.  Seli- 
hos. — 3.  A  town  in  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia. 

Trajanus,  M.  UlpIus,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
98-117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  the 
18th  of  September,  62.  He  was  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  East 
and  in  Germany.  He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at 
the  close  of  97  he  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  Ceesar  and 
the  names  of  Nerva  and  German icus,  and, 
shortly  after,  the- title  of  imperator  and  the  trib- 
unitia  potestaa.  His  style  and  title  after  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  were  Imperator 
Ccuar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus.  He  was  the 
first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of  Italy.  Nerva 
died  in  January,  98,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tra- 
jan, who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His  accession 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a  man 
adapted  to  command  He  was  strong  and  heal- 
thy, of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was 
very  simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  be  shared 
all  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers, 
by  whom  he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He 
was  a  friend  to  justice,  and  he  had  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Trajan 
did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months,  being 
employed  in  settling  tbe  frontiers  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  He  entered  Rome  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  This 
lady  is  highly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger 
for  her  modest  virtues,  and  her  affection  to  Mar- 
eiana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  In  A.D.  101  Trajan 
left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  the  Daci. 
Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled  Do- 
mitian  to  purchase  .peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money ;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostili- 
ties. This  war  employed  Trajan  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  but  it  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  Decebalus,  who  sued  for  peace  at  tbe  feet 
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of  the  Roman  emperor.  Trajan  assumed  As 
name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
(103).  In  the  following  year  (104)  Trajan  com- 
menced his  second  Dacian  war  against  Dece- 
balus, who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  tbe  treaty. 
Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and  put  a* 
end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this  war 
Trajan  built  (105)  a  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Danube  at  a  place  now  called  Szenucz  The 
piers  were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  size, 
but  the  arches  were  of  wood.  After  tbe  death 
of  Decebalus  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province ;  strong  forts  were  buik 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  were 
planted.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  col 
umn  at  Rome,  called  the  Column  of  Trajan,  wai 
erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian  victories 
On  his  return  Trajan  had  a  triumph,  and  he  ex 
bibited  games  to  the  people  for  one  hundred  anf 
twenty-three  days.  Eleven  thousand  animals 
were  slaughtered  during  these  amusements; 
and  an  army  of  gladiators,  ten  thousand  men, 
gratified  the  Romans  by  killing  one  another. 
About  this  time  Arabia  Petrcea  was  subjected 
to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palraa,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  embassy  came 
to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a  road  across  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent  bridges 
across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably  maa- 
siones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
road,  in  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war 
on  the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians.  He  spent 
the  winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  invaded  tbe  Parthian  dominion* 
The  most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attend 
ed  his  arms.  In  the  course  of  two  campaign! 
(116-116)  be  conquered  the  greater  part  of  |hs 
Parthian  empire,  and  took  the  Parthian  capital, 
Ctesiphon.  In  116  be  descended  tbe  Tigris 
and  entered  the  Erythraean  Sea  (the  Pert** 
Gulf).  While  he  was  thus  engaged  tbe  Par- 
thians rose  against  the  Romans,  but  were  agaa 
subdued  by  tbe  generals  of  Trajan.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  determined  to  give 
the  Parthians  a  king,  and  placed  tbe  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Parthamaspates.  In  117  Trajan 
fell  ill,  and,  as  bis  complaint  grew  worse,  be  set 
out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  SelinuB  in  Ci- 
licia, afterward  called  Tnjanopolis,  where  be 
died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days.  His  ashes 
were  taken  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  carried  ia 
triumphal  procession,  anil  deposited  under  the 
column  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  bo  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Tra- 
jan constructed  several  great  roads  in  the  eav 
pire ;  be  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Dlpia  Bibliotheca,  is  often  men  turned; 
and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  His 
great  work  was  the  Forum  Trajanum,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan. Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived  Sextos 
Julius  Frontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived 
Trajan.  The  jurists  Juvenlius  Celsus  and  Ne 
ratius  Priscus  were  living  under  Trajan. 

Trajanus  Portds.      Vid.  Cektcm  Celine. 

Trajkctum  (now  Utrecht),  a  town  of  the  B> 
tavi,  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Trajtt 
'us  Jilicm,  or  Ad  Rhenum. 
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Te  allbs  or  Tballis  (al  TptAXttf,  h  TpaXku; : 
'fpaXXiavfy,  Trallianus :  rains  at  Ghiuzel- Hisar, 
near  Aidin),  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia  and 
sometimes  to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a  quadrangular 
height  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Messogis 
(with  a  citadel  on  a  higher  point),  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Eudon,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Meander,  from  which  the  city  was  distant 
eighty  stadia  (eight  geographical  miles).  The 
surrounding  country  was  extremely  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at  first  called 
Anthea  {'Avdeia).  Under  the  Seleucide  it  bore 
the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
the  same. 

{Trahitbjk  (Tpaylfai),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  slbng  with  the  Melandite  (vid.  Mr.~ 
LANDKPT.X)  and  Thyni,  by  Seuthes,  in  the  Anab- 
asis of  Xenophon,  as  forming  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  father  Mcsades.] 

Tranquilly,  Suetonius.    Vid.  Sobtonius. 

Tbanscellensis  Mono,  a  mountain  ofMaure- 
tania  Cesariensis,  between  Cesarea  and  the 
River  Chinalaph. 

[Trans  Tiberm  or  Teanstibebina,  a  region 
tf  Rome.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  746,  a,  No.  14.] 

TeapezopSlis  (Tpairt^oimXtc)  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cadmus, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Its  site 
is  uncertain. 

Trapezos  (Tpatrefoflf :  Tpairrfovvrior  and 
■  owffiof).  1.  (Near  Matria),  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
•n  the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  myth- 
ically derived  from  the  rpdire(a,  or  altar,  on 
which  Lycaon  was  said  to  have  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building 
of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus, 
rather  than  be  transferred  to  the  new  city,  mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  their 
city  fell  to  ruin. — 3.  (Now  Tarabotan,  Trabezun, 
or  Trcbizond),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  east  of  the  northern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence, 
Trapezus  belonged  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and 
afterward  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably 
by  Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pon- 
tus Cappadocius.  Hadrian  constructed  a  new 
harbor ;  and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate 
commercial  importance.  It  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  taTien  by  the  Goths  in  the 
-eign  of  Valerian ;  but  it  had  recovered,  and 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, who  repaired  its  fortifications.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the  empire  of 
Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second  commercial 
port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  next  after 
Odessa. 

Trasimbhds  Lacvs  (now  Logo  di  Perugia), 
sometimes,  but  not  correctly,  written  Thrasy- 
■bncs,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clusium  and 
Perusia,  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  under  Fiaminius, 
B.C.  217. 

Tbeba  (Trebanus :  now  Treri),  a  town  in 
Latium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  north- 
east of  Anagnia. 


TREBULA. 

TeebatTus  Tbsta.     Vid.  Testa. 

[Tbebellianus.-C.  Amnios,  a  Cilician  pirate, 
proclaimed  himself  Roman  emperor  (one  of  the 
so-called  thirty  tyrants)  A.D.  264,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  Isauria  by  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Gallienus.] 

TrebellIds  Pollio,  one  of  the  six  Seriptoru 
Hutoricc  Augusta,  flourished  under  Constantine, 
and  waa  anterior  to  Vopiscua.  His  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  two  Va- 
leriani,  father  and  son ;  2.  The  Gallieni ;  3.  The 
Thirty  Tyrants  ;  4.  Claudius,  the  last-named 
piece  being  addressed  to  Constantine.  We  learn 
from  Vopiscus  that  the  lives  written  by  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  commenced  with  Philippus  and  ex- 
tended down  to  Claudius.  Of  these,  all  as  far 
as  the  Valeriani,  regarding  whom  but  a  short 
fragment  remains,  have  been  lost.  [For  edi- 
tions, vid.  Capitolinos,  Jolics.] 

Tbkbia  (now  Trebbia),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal 
gained  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  river 
is  generally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a 
rapid  stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season 
when  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

TrebonIos,  C,  played  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  He  com- 
menced public  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  in  his  questorship  (B.C.  60) 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clo- 
dius  into  a  plebeian  family.  He  changed  sides 
soon  afterward,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs 
(SS)  be  was  the  instrument  of  the  triumvirs  in 
proposing  that  Pompey  should  have  the  two 
Spains,  Crassus  Syria,  and  Cesar  the  Gauls  and 
Illy  ricum  for  another  period  of  five  years.  This 
proposal  received  the  approbation  of  the  comi- 
tia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lex  Trebonia. 
For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  wbere 
he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
was  intrusted  by  Cesar  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massilia. 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city-praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditions  at- 
tempts of  his  colleague  M.  Cselius  Rufus  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  repeal  of  Cesar's  law  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  debts.  Toward  the  end  of 
47,  Trebonius,  as  pro-pretor,  succeeded  Q.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus  in  the  government  of  Further 
Spain,  but  was  expelled  from  the  province  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who  espoused  the  Pom 
peian  party.  Cesar  raised  him  to  the  consul 
ship  in  October,  45,  and  promised  him  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  In  return  for  all  these  honors  and 
favors,  Trebonius  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cesar,  and 
after  the  murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  ae 
proconsul  to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (43),  Dolabella,  who  had  received 
from  Antonius  the  province  of  Syria,  surprised 
the  town  of  Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  was  then 
residing,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Treb6la  (Trebulanus).  1.  (Now  TreggUa), 
a  town  in  Samnium,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Cajazzo. — 2.  Mdtosoa, 
a  town  oftho  Sabines  of  uncertain  site. — 3.  Sur 
fena,  also  >  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  unoei 
tain  site. 
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TRERUS. 

Trbeos  (now  Saeeo),  a  river  in  Latium,  and 
•  tributary  of  the  Liris. 
TrisTabbbna.    1.  A  station  on  the  Via  Ap- 

Eia  in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii. 
i  is  mentioned  in  tbe  account  of  St.  Paul's  jour- 
ney to  Rome. — 2.  (Now  Borghctlo),  a  station  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to 
Mediolanum. 

Tbbtdm  (Tpijroi> :  now  Cape  Bugiaroni,  or  Rat 
Seba  Rout,  i.  e.  Seven  Capet),  a  great  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  west- 
ern headland  of  tbe  Sinus  Olcachites  (now  Bay 
of  Storak). 

Tbetibi  or  Tbevbbi,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the 
Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all 
Gaul.  The  River  Mosella  flowed  through  their 
territory,  which  extended  westward  from  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  tbe  Remi.  Their  chief  town 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  and 
was  called  Augusta  Trevirorum  (now  Trier  or 
Trevet).  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Mo- 
sella, and  became  under  the  later  empire  one  of 
tbe  most  flourishing  Roman  cities  north  of  tbe 
Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Belgica  Prima ;  and 
after  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  by  Diocle- 
tian (A.D.  292)  into  four  districts,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Cesar  who  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  .Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here  dwelt 
Constantius  Cblorus  and  bis  son  Constantine 
he  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent 
emperors.  Tbe  modern  city  still  contains  many 
nteresting  Roman  remains.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  latter  period  of  tbe  empire,  and  are 
consequently  not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Tbe 
most  important  of  these  remains  is  tbe  Porta 
Nigra  or  Black  Gate,  a  large  and  massive  build- 
ing in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  extensive  remains  of 
the  Roman  baths,  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of 
tbe  palace  of  Constantine.  The  piers  of  tbe 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  are  likewise  Roman. 
At  the  village  of  Igel,  about  six  miles  from 
Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman  structure,  being  a 
four-sided  obelisk,  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing tbe  object  for  which  this  building  was  erect- 
ed ;  but  it  appears  to  bave  been  set  up  by  two 
brothers,  named  Secuodini,  partly  as  a  funeral 
monument  to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to 
celebrate  their  sister's  marriage,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  by  the  figures 
of  a  man  and  woman  joining  hands. 

Triarius,  Valerius.  1.  L.,  quaestor  urbanus 
B.C.  81,  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  Sulla.  Triarius  served  under  Lucullus  as 
one  of  his  legates  in  tbe  war  against  Mithrada- 
tes,  and  at  first  gained  considerable  distinction 
by  his  zeal  and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was 
dispatched  to  tbe  assistance  of  Fabius,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while 
Lucullus  invaded  Armenia,  and  who  was  now 
attacked  by  Mithradates  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Triarius  compelled  Mithradates  to 
assume  tbe  defensive,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  active  operations  against 
the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to  gain  the  victory 
over  Mithradates  before  the  arrival  of  Lucullus. 
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Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked  it  a  fa 
advantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great  alugt- 
ter  near  Zela. — 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  a» 
ciued  M.  .fcmilius  Scaurus,  in  64,  first  of  repe- 
tunds  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scauras  was  de- 
fended on  both  occasions  by  Cicero.— 3.  C.,  i 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one'ol 
the  speakers  in  his  dialogue  De  Ftnibu,  and 
praises  his  oratory  in  his  Brutus.  He  fought  os 
Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  Tri- 
arius perished  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  is  At 
rica,  for  Cicero  speaks  in  45  of  bis  death,  tad 
adds,  that  Triarius  had  left  him  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

Tribalm,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a 
branch  of  the  Gets  dwelling  along  the  Danube, 
who  were  defeated  by  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
B.C.  335,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Tbibocci,  a  German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  Mount  Vogesus  atV  tbe  Rhine, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Stratburg. 

Tbibonianus,  a  jurist,  commissioned  by  Jot- 
tinianus,  with  sixteen  others,  to  compile  the  Di- 
gest or  Pandect     For  details,  vid.  Junwuma 

TricIla.     Vid.  Tbiocala. 

Tricaranon  ( Tpucapavov  :  Tptxapsm;),  a 
fortress  in  Pbliasia,  southeast  of  Phlius,  on  a 
mountain  of  tbe  same  name. 

Tricasses,  Trioasii,  or  TbicassIici,  a  people 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  east  of  the  Senonee. 
whose  chief  town  was  Augustobona,  aftenrani 
Tricassee  (now  Troyet). 

Tricastini,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonenta, 
between  the  Cavares  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a 
narrow  slip  of  country  between  the  Dmu  and 
tbe  here.  Their  chief  town  was  Angttata Tri- 
castinorum,  or  simply  Augusta  (now  Aauk). 

Tbicoa,  subsequently  Teicala  (Tpucs,  Tpfa- 
Aa :  now  Trikkala),  an  ancient  town  of  Thea- 
saly,  in  the  district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the 
Lettiaeus,  north  of  the  Peneus.  Homer  repre- 
sents it  as  governed  by  the  sons  of  iEaeolapina; 
and  it  contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  this  god. 

Tbichonk  (Tpixovic :  now  Zyga  or  FrabW- 
ri),  a  large  lake  in  JStolia,  east  of  Strata  aid 
north  of  Mount  Aracynthus. 

Trichonium  (Tpixuriov  :  Tpyw«r»r),  a  ton 
ii)  iGtolia',  east  of  Lake  Trichonis. 

Tricipitikos,  LocsaVrtos.  Kit  Lucuru 
Gens. 

TaicdidNi  (TpiKoXvvoi :  Tputoknwr),  a  torn 
of  Arcadia,  a  little  north  of  Megalopolis,  of 
which  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  alone 
remained  in  tbe  time  of  Pausanias. 

Tbicobii,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquas  Sextiae. 

Tricor? thus  (TpiKoovdoe :  Tp«oownoc),aoV 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiaant, 
between  Marathon  and  Rbamnua. 

Tricrana  (Tptupavo :  now  Trikkiri),  aniaktM 
off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  near  Hennione. 

Tbidentlm  (now  Trent,  in  Italian  7to*ft>),tt* 
capital  of  the  TaioBirrita,  and  the  chief  ton  of 
Reetia,  situated  on  the  River  Atbesia  (now 
Adige),  and  on  the  pass  of  tbe  Alps  leadiafU 
Verona.  Its  greatness  dates  from  tbe  Miafla 
Ages,  and  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  *»<>**} 
of  tbe  ecclesiastical  council  which 
within  its  walls  A.D.  1546. 
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TRIEEES. 


TRIPTOLEMUS. 


Tbibbes  or  Triebu  (Tptifarr  ■■  now  En/eh  J), 
a  small  fortress  on  tbe  coast  of  Phcerrcia,  be- 
tween Tripolis  and  tbe  Promontorium  Theu- 
prosopon. 

Trifanum,  a  town  in  Latium  of  uncertain  site, 
between  Minturne  and  Sinueasa. 

[Trimerus  (now  Trcmiti),  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  one  of  tbe  Diomedea  Insula 
(q.  v.),  where  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, died  in  exile.] 

[TamoNTiDa.     Via.  Phlifpopolis.] 

Teinacbia.     Vid.  Sicilia. 

Trineus  or  TbinbmIa  (Tpivepelc ,  Tpivepeia : 
Tpivtptvf),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  tbe 
tribe  Cecropis,  on  Mount  Parnes. 

[Teinidm  (fiunun,  now  Trigno),  a  small  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  afforded  a  good 
harbor  for  ships  (flumen  portuosum,  Plin.).] 

Tbihobantes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modern  Essex. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  they  offered  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  tbe  invading  force  sent  into  the  island 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

[Trio,  L.  Fclciniob,  a  notorious  informer  un- 
der Tiberius,  and  one  of  the  friends  and  favor- 
ites of  that  emperor :  in  A.D.  30  he  accused  Pi- 
so  before  tbe  consuls,  and  for  that  service  was 
still  further  honored  by  Tiberius.  In  A.D.  36 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion,  and 
there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.] 

Tbiocala  or  TbicIla  (T/mjkoAo,  TplKaXa: 
T/uxaAfrof,  TricaBnus :  near  Calata  BtUota),  a 
mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near 
the  Crimisus,  was  in  the  Servile  war  the  head- 
quarters of  the  slaves,  and  tbe  residence  of  their 
leader  Tryphon. 

Tbiopas  (Tpidirac  or  Tpimji),  SOD  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Canaoe,  a  daughter  of  Mollis,  or 
of  Helios  and  Rbodos,  and  the  father  of  Iphi- 
media  and  Erysicbthon.  Hence  his  son  Ery- 
sichthon  is  called  TriopHiu,  and  his  grand- 
daughter Meetra  or  Metra,  the  daughter  of  Ery- 
sichthon,  Triopii:  Triopas  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gians  from  tbe  Dotian  plain,  but  was  himself 
obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria,  where 
he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
His  son  Erysichthon  was  punished  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  with  insatiable  hunger  because  he 
had  violated  her  sacred  grove ;  but  others  re- 
late tbe  same  of  Triopas  himself. 

Tbi6fIa  or  Triopion,  an  early  name  of  Cnidus. 

TbiSpIom  (TouSitmv  :  now  Cape  Krio),  tbe 
promontory  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidus,  forming  the  southwestern  headland  of 
Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Upon  it  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  surnamed  Triopius,  which  was  the 
centre  of  union  for  the  states  of  Doris.  Hence 
it  was  also  called  the  Sacred  Promontory  (<ucpw- 

HjplOV  Up6v). 

Tbipbt Ua  (TpiftOfa :  Tpi^iiJUor ),  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpbeus 
and  the  Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  tbe  three  different  tribes  by  which  it  was 
peopled.    Its  chief  town  was  Pylos. 

[Tbiphtlcs  (TplfvXos),  son  of  Areas  and  Lao- 
damia,  the  legendary  hero  eponymus  of  Tri- 
phylia.] 

Tripodiicui  (TptwodiaKOf :  TpiiroStomot :  ru- 
ins near  Derweni),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Me- 
garis,  northwest  of  Megara. 


TbIpSus  (TpinoXif :  Tp«roA/njf ),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  three 
cities,  or  a  district  containing  three  cities,  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  single  cities  which  had  some 
such  relation  to  others  as  to  make  the  name  ap- 
propriate. 1.  In  Arcadia,  comprising  tbe  three 
cities  of  Callia,  Dipcena,  and  Nonacris :  its  name 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of  Tripolitza. 
— 2.  T.  Pelaoonia,  in  Thessaly,  comprising  tbe 
three  towns  of  Azorus,  Doliche,  and  Pythium. 
— 3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  three  Dorian 
cities  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus.  Vid.  Rbo- 
dos.—4.  (Now  Kath  Yeniji),  a  city  on  the  Mte- 
ander,  twelve  miles  west  of  Hierapolis,  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each 
of  which  it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities. 
— 6.  (Now  Tirtboli),  a  fortress  on  the  coast'  of 
Pontus,  on  a  river  of  tbe  same  name  (now  Ti- 
reboli  Su),  ninety  stadia  east  of  the  Promonto- 
rium Zephyrium  (now  Cape  Zefreh). — 6.  (Now 
Tripoli,  Tarabulut),  on  tbe  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
consisted  of  three  distinct  cities,  one  stadium 
(six  hundred  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own 
walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common  constitution, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming  in 
reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Aradus  respectively.  Tripolis  stood 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Aradus,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Byblus,  on  a  bold 
headland  formed  by  a  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  bad  a  fine  harbor  and  a  flourishing  com 
merce.  It  is  now  a  city  of  about  fifteen  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
pachalics  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli. — 7.  The  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  two  Syrtes,  comprising  the  three  cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonum),  CEa,  and  Leptis  Mag- 
na, and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regie  Vid.  Syr. 
tioa.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  re- 
gency of  Tripoli,  the  western  part  of  which  an- 
swers to  it,  and  in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
probably  the  ancient  CEa. 

Tripolitana  Risio.  Vid.  Strttoa,  Tripolis, 
No.  7. 

TriptSlehds  (TpiKToXtpot),  son  of  Celeus, 
king  of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia. 
Others  describe  him  as  son  of  King  Eleusis  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceanus  and  Gtea,  or  of  Trochi- 
lus  by  an  Eleusinian  woman.  Triptolemus  was 
tbe  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  tbe  invent- 
or of  the  plough  and  agriculture,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  it.  He  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  According 
to  the  common  legend,  he  hospitably  received 
Demeter  at  Eleusis  when  she  was  wandering 
in  search  of  ber  daughter.  The  goddess,  in 
return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  im- 
mortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts ;  but  Metanira  scream- 
ed out  at  tbe  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  be- 
reavement, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a 
chariot  with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat. 
In  this  chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth, 
making  man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of 
agriculture.  On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus 
endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of 
Demeter  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  couptry 
to  Triptolemus,  who  now  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Demeter,  and  institued  tbe  Thesmopho- 
ria.    Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works  of 
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art  as  a  youthful  bero,  sometimes  with  the  peta- 
SU8,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  holding 
in  his  band  a  sceptre  and  corn  ears. 

Txitma  (Tplrata:  Tpiraieic).  1.  A  town  of 
Phocis,  northwest  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
— 2.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  eaSt  of  Phare,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patree. 

[Tritantxchmes  (Tpirai/raixittK).  1.  A  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Babylon,  son  of  Artabazus. — 3.  A 
son  of  Artabanus,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Persian  infantry 
when  the  barbarians  invaded  Greece  in  B.C. 
480.] 

Tbito  or  TritoginTa  (Tptra  or  Tpmytvtta, 
and  Tptroyevije),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Some 
derive  it  from  Lake  Trilonis  in  Libya,  near  which 
she  is  said  to  have  been  born ;  others  from  the 
stream  Triton,  near  Alalcomenc  in  Boeotia, 
where  she  was  worshipped,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements,  she  was  also  born ; 
the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive  the  name  from 
rpird,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Atbamani- 
ans,  is  said  to  signify  "  head,"  so  that  it  would  be 
the  goddess  born  out  of  the  head  of  her  father. 

Triton  (Tplruv),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Amphitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  ^Ggce. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the 
sea  on  horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Some- 
times we  find  mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plu- 
ral. Their  appearance  is  differently  described ; 
though  they  are  always  conceived  as  having 
the  human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their  bod- 
ies, and  that  of  a  fish  in  the  lower  part.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  works  of  art  is  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a 
shell  (concha),  which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the 
command  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  soothe  the 
restless  waves  of  the  sea. 

TaiTON  Fl.,  Tritonis,  or  TaiTowrns  Palds 
[Tpiruv,  TptTovif,  TptTovlTtf),  a  river  and  lake 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  espe- 
cially in  the  mythology  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
whom  one  account  represented  as  born  on  the 
Lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  nymph 
of  the  same  name,  and  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) : 
hence  her  surname  of  Tpiroytveia.  When  the 
Greeka  first  became  acquainted  geographically 
with  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  they  identified 
the  gulf  afterward  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
with  the  Lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.,  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  great  lake  be- 
yond the  inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
to  which  the  name  Tritonis  was  then  applied. 
This  lake  had  an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
a  river  flowing  into  it,  and  accordingly  the  ge- 
ographers represented  the  River  Triton  as  ris- 
ing in  a  mountain  called  Zucbabari,  and  form- 
ing the  Lake  Tritonis  on  its  course  to  the  Less- 
er Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The  lake  is  un- 
doubtedly the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  south  of 
Tunis,  called  ElSiikah;  but  as  this  lake  has 
do  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
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coast  is  mnch  altered  by  the  inroads  of  tat 
sands  of  the  Sahara,  it  seems  impossible  to 
identify  the  river :  some  suppose  that  it  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Wady-cl-Khabs.  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  gave  altogether  a  different  lo- 
cality to  the  legend,  and  identify  the  Triton  with 
the  river  usually  called  Lathon  in  Cyrenaica : 
and  Apollooius  Rhodius  even  transfers  the  name 
to  the  Nile. 

TaivicvM  (now  Trivia)),  a  small  town  in  San 
nium,  situated  among  the  mountains  separatis/ 
Samnium  from  Apulia. 

Tboas  <Ji  Tpudc,  sc.  x<iPa<  'he  feminine  of  tin 
adjective  Tpuc :  Tpuadtic:  now  Chan),  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ilium  or  Troy,  formed  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  Mysia.    It  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  /Egean  Sea,  from  Promontorium  Lectins 
to  Promontorium  Sigeum,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  far  as  the  River  Rhodius,  below 
Abydus  ;   on  the  northeast  and   east  by  the 
mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Rho- 
dius, and  extend  from  its  sources  southward  to 
the  main  ridge  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  soots 
by  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium  along  the  southern  foot  of  Ida  ;  but  on  the 
northeast  and  east  the  boundary  is  sometimes 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  part  of  the  Propontis,  aad 
the  country  as  far  as  the  River  Granicus,  that 
embracing  the  district  of  Dardania,  and  some- 
what more.    Strabo  extends  the  boundary  sull 
further  east,  to  the  River  ^Esepus,  and  also 
south  to  the  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Troy  that 
of  ber  neighboring  allies.    The  Troad  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by 
Mount  Ida  and  its  branches  :  the  largest  plain 
is  that  in  which  Troy  stood.    The  chief  men 
were  the  Sathois  on  the  south,  the  Rhodids  oa 
the  north,  and  the  Scaroander  and  Simois  in  the 
centre.    These  two  rivers,  so  renowned  in  lbs 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  flow  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through  which  lbs 
united  stream  flows  northwest,  and  falls  iato 
the  Hellespont  east  of  the  promontory  of  Sige- 
um.   The  Scamander,  also  called  Xanthns.  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Mcndtreh-Chat,  and 
the  Simois  with  the  Oumbrtk ;  but  this  subject 
presents  difficulties  which  can  not  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.    The 
precise  locality  of  the  city  of  Troy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  its  genuine  Greek  name.  Ilium,  is  asm 
the  subject 'still  of  much  dispute.    First,  there 
is  the  question  whether  the  Ilium  of  Homer 
had  any  real  existence  ;  next,  whether  the  Iu- 
D«  Vetus  of  the  historical  period,  which  was 
visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of  Priam.    The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which 
places  the  original  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  and   its  citadel  (called    Pergama, 
Xlepya/ia)  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  nearly  surruond- 
ed  by  the  Scamander.     This  city  seems  never 
to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Greeks.    The  jLolian  colonists  subsequent- 
ly built  a  new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless 
believed,  of  the  old  one,  but  really  much  Iowa 
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down  the  plain  ;  and  this  city  is  the  Troja  or 
Ilium  Vbtus  of  most  of  the  ancient  writers. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  city  declined, 
and  a  new  one  was  built  still  further  down  the 
plain,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Simols  and 
Scamander,  and  near  the  Hellespont,  and  this 
was  called  Ilium  Novum.  Under  the  Romans, 
this  city  was  honored  with  various  immunities, 
as  tho  only  existing  representative  of  the  an- 
cient Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alexan- 
der* Troas. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mvsu.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  were  a  Thracian  people.  Settling  in 
the  plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extens- 
ive confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  Thrace,  and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor 
iven  as  far  as  Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Greeks  in  civilization.  The  myth- 
ical account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is 
briefly  as' follows.  Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the 
Troad,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Dardanus, 
the  chieftain  of  the  country  northeast  of  the 
Troad.  Vid.  Dardania.  Dardanus  had  two 
sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the  latter  was 
the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and 
people  derived  the  names  of  Troas  and  Troes. 
Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the 
city,  which  was  called  after  him  Ilium,  and  also, 
after  bis  father,  Troja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomrdon,  and  after  him  Priam.  Vid.  Priamds. 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  ten  years' 
siege.  Vid.  Helena,  Alexander,  Aqamemnon, 
Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  Ulysses,  Neoptole- 
M08,  ^Eneas,  dec.,  and  Homeros.  To  discuss 
the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is  not  the 
province  of  this  work :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at  a 
very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
rising  power  of  the  Achasans  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious ;  but  their  vic- 
tory was  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
paratively low  civilization,  and  especially  of 
their  want  of  maritime  power.  The  chronolo- 
gers  assigned  different  dates  for  the  capture  of 
Troy  :  the  calculation  most  generally  accepted 
placed  it  in  B.C.'  1184.  This  date  should  be 
carefully  remembered,  as  it  forms  the  starting 
point  of  various  computations ;  but  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  date  is  of  no  historical 
authority.  (There  is  not  spacs  to  explain  this 
matter  here.)  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Troad  presents  an  entire  blank  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  great  yEolic  migration,  when  it 
merges  in  that  of  jEolis  and  Mysia.  In  writers 
of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  Troas  is  often 
used  by  itself  for  the  city  of  Alexandria  Troas. 

Tsochi  or  -ii.     Vid.  Galatia. 

Troes.     Vid.  Troas. 

Trcezen  (Tpo«fi7i>,  more  rarely  Tpoiftvij:  Tpoi- 
Wv<oc  :  now  Dhamala),  the  capital  of  TroezenIa 
(Tpoi&ivia),  a  district  in  the  southeast  of  Argo- 
lis,on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  .-Egina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
sessed a  harbor  called  Pooon  (fluyuv),  opposite 
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the  island  of  Calauria.  Troezen  was  a  very  an 
cient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its  worship  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received  the  name  of 
Trcezen  from  Troezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops  j 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Trcezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It 
was*  a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  tha» 
the  Trcezenians  sent  five  ships  of  war  to  Sala- 
mis  and  one  thousand  heavy-armed  men  to  Pla- 
taeae.  When  the  Persians  entered  Attica,  the 
Trcezenians  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  city. 

TbogTlIs,  three  small  islands,  named  Psilon, 
Argennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promon- 
tory of  Trogiliura.     Vid.  Mycalb. 

[Trooilidm  Promontoriom  (TpoyiXiov  tucpa- 
rqptov).     Vid.  Mycalk.) 

Troqitis  Lacus.     Vid.  Pisidia. 

Troglodyte  (TpuyXodirat,  i.  e.,  dwellers  tn 
caves),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  various  uncivilized  people,  who  had  no 
abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the 
shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia.  "The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  called  Troglody(ict 
(Tpuy'kodvTiKTi).  There  were  also  Troglodjtaj 
in  Mcesia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Tboqus,  Pompeius.     Vid.  Justinus. 

Troilicm.     Vid.  Trossulum. 

TboIlus  (TpuiAof ),  Bon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or,  according  to  others,  son  of  Apollo.  He  fell 
by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Troja  (Tpoto,  Ion.  Tpoit/,  Ep.  Tpota :  Tpuc, 
Tppor,  Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpoiof,  fern.  Tpuuc,  dec. : 
Tros,  Trolus,  Trojan  us,  fem.  Troas,  pi.  Troades 
and  Trolades),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.     Vid.  Troas. 

TeophonJub  (Tpo^wvioc),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and 
the  treasury  of  King  Hyrieus  in  Boeotia.  For 
details,  tid.  Agamedes.  Trophonius,  after  bia 
death,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  bad  a  cel- 
ebrated oracle  in  a  cave  near  Lebadea  in  Bobo- 
tia.    (Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq ,  art.  ->:»a  solum.) 

Tros  (Tpuf),  son  of  Erichthonius  and  Asty- 
oche,  and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Callirrhoe,  by  whom  be  became  the 
father  of  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  and 
was  King  of  Phrygia.  The  country  and  people 
of  Troy  derived  their  name  from  him.  He  [re- 
ceived from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation 
for  his  son  Ganymedesa  pair  of  divine  horses.] 
Vid.  Ganymkdrs. 

Trossulum  (Trossulanus  :  now  Trmto).  a 
town  in  Etruria,  nine  miles  from  Volsinii,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  some  Roman 
equites  without  the  aid  of  foot  soldiers  ;  whence 
the  Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  Some  writers  identify  this  town  with 
Troilium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C. 
293 ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  different 
places. 

TrotIlum  (TpunXov  :  now  Trontcllo),  a  town 
of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Leorttini 
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TmosKTtrM,  a  town  of  Picennm,  on  the  River 
TroentDS  or  Truentinns  (now  Tronic). 

Tectulensh  Portus,  a  harbor  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Britain,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(now  Tay),  but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  un- 
known. 

Trtfhiodoeus  (Tpv^tWupof),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labors 
we  have  no  record  ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has 
come  down  to  us,  entitled  'IXiov  SXoatt,  the  Cap- 
ture of  Mum,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  lines.  From  the  small  dimensions 
of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a  sketch.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Northmore,  Cambridge, 
1791,  London,  1804 ;  by  Schafer,  Leipzig,  1808 ; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1819. 

Tbyphon  (Tpttyov).  I.  Diodotos,  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  in  B.C.  146,  Tryphon  first  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a  pretend- 
er against  Demetrius;  but  in  143  he  murdered 
Antiochus  and  reigned  as  king  himself.  Try- 
phon was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years. — 2.  SalvIus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divina- 
tion, for  which  reason  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  slaves  in  103.  He  displayed  considerable 
abilities,  and  in  a  short  time  collected  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
with  which  be  defeated  the  propraetor  P.  Licin- 
lns  Nerva.  After  this  victory  Salvius  assumed 
all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname 
of  Tryphon,  probably  because  it  had  been  borne 
by  Diodotus,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
He  chose  the  strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the 
seat  of  his  new  kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeat- 
ed by  L.  Lucullus  in  108,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Triocala.  But  Lucullus  failed  in 
taking  the  place,  and  returned  to  Rome  without 
effecting  any  thing  more.  Lucullus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  Servllius ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Tryphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  de- 
volved upon  Athenion,  who  was  not  subdued 
till  101. 

TRYPHoniNtrs,  CladdIus,  a  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla. 

Tobantes,  a  people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel ;  in  the  time  of  German  iens,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Pader- 
born,  Hamm,  and  the  Armsberger  Wald  ;  and 
at  a  still  later  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald,  between  the  Fulda  and  the 
Werra.  Subsequently  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  great  league  of  the  Franci. 

TobSeo,  JEito*.  1.  Q.,  son-in-law  of  L. 
<Emilius  Paulus,  served  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  bis  family,  was  so  poor 
that  be  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  five  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 
2.  Q ,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of  Panss- 
trus,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a  repota- 
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tion  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He  was 
praetor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  aa 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches 
against  the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  it  Republiea.  The 
passages  in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited 
do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4. — 1 
L.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  a  school-fellow  of  the  orator,  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  had  aft- 
erward served  under  bis  brother  Quint  as  as 
legate  in  Asia.  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  received  from  the  senate  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa ;  but  as  Atius  Varus  and  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him,  he  passed 
over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was  afterward 
pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with  his  son 
Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history,  and  the 
philosopher  .fnesidemus  dedicated  to  bim  bn 
work  on  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrbon.— 
4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  la  46  be  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Cesar  against  Q.  Liga- 
rins,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  (Pro  <f.  IAgario).  Tubero  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  as  a  jurist.  He 
bad  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum 
and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  several  works  oa 
both  these  divisions  of  law.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Servins  Sulpicius,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tubero  was  the  mother  of  the  jurist  C 
Cassius  Longinus.  Like  bis  father,  Q.  Tnbera 
wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who  is  oftea 
cited  in. the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero ;  but  these 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tccca,  PlotIus,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Vb> 
gil.  The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  bis  heirs, 
and  bequeathed  his  unfinished  writings  to  hits 
and  Varius,  who  afterward  published  the  JEmdi 
by  order  of  Augustus. 

Tonaa  (Tuders,  -tis :  now  Tod*),  an  aaeieat 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  a  bin  near  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colour 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  polygonal  wato 
of  the  ancient  town. 

Toditanos,  SehprSkIds.  I.  M.,  consul  RC. 
240,  and  censor  230.— 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  was  curule  aedile  -,  in  213  pro- 
tor,  with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  and  was 
continued  in  the  command  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years  (212,  211).  He  was  censor  in  US 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cctbegus,  although  neither 
he  nor  his  colleague  had  yet  hem  the  coosai- 
ship.  In  205  he  was  sent  into  Greece  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Philip,  with  whom,  however,  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Romans.  Ta 
ditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received  Bratta 
as  his  province.  Ho  was  at  first  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterward  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general  — 
3.  C,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  whet 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  Br 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  gTeai  las. 
and  died  shortly  afterward  of  a  wound  which 
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he  had  receired  in  the  battle. — 4.  M.,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  193 ;  prastor  189,  when  he  obtain- 
ed Sicily  as  his  province ;  and  consul  185.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and 
defeated  the  Apuani,  while  his  colleague  was 
equahy  successful  against  the  Ingauni.  He 
was  carried  off  by  the  great  pestilence  which 

devastated  Rome  in  174 5.  C,  pretor  182,  and 

consul  129.  In  his  consulship  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Iapydes  in  IUyricum,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  victory  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius  Brutus.  Tudita- 
nus  was  an  orator  and  a  historian,  and  in  both 
obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Tdlcis,  a  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
near  Tarraco. 

Tulingi,  a  people  of  Gaol  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Rauraci  and  the  Helvetii. 

ToliIa,  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Tullius. 

TullIa,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive 
ruLLWn,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Terenlia,  and  was  probably  born  B.C.  79  or  78. 
She  was  betrothed  in  67  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi,  whom  she  married  in  63  during  the  con- 
sulship of  ber  father.  During  Cicero's  banish- 
ment Tullia  lost  her  first  husband.  She  was 
married  again  in  SB  to  Furius  Crassipes,  a 
young  man  of  rank  and  large  property ;  but  she 
did  not  live  with  bim  long,  though  the  time  and 
the  reason  of  her  divorce  are  alike  unknown. 
In  50  she  was  married  to  her  third  husband,  P. 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  thorough  profli- 
gate. Tbe  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's 
absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  On  tbe  break- 
ing out  of  tbe  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
look  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  tbe  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  seven  months'  child,  which 
died  soon  afterward.  After  the  battle  of  Pbar- 
salia,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and 
at  length  (46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent.  At  tbe  beginning  of  46  Tullia  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffi- 
ciently reoovered  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  jour-, 
ney,  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Tosculum, 
but  she  died  there  in  February.  Her  loss  was 
a  severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  tbe  many 
consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  (ad  Fam.,  iv.,  6). 
To  dissipate  his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise 
an  Consolation. 

Toll! a  Gbms,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Tullii  were  one  of  tbe  Alban  houses, 
which  were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostiliua.  The  patrician  branch  of 
the  gens  appears  to  have  become  extinct  at  an 
early  period ;  for,  after  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  no  one  of  the  name  occurs  for  some 
centuries,  and  the  Tullii  of  a  later  age  are  not 
only  plebeians,  but,  with  tbe  exception  of  their 
bearing  the  same  name,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  ancient  gens. 
The  first  plebeian  Tullius  who. rose  to  tbe  hon- 
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ors  of  the  state  was  M.  Tullius  Decula,  con< 
sul  B.C.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.     Vid.  Cicero. 

Tollianom.     Vid.  Roma,  p.  753,  a. 

TollIus,  Slavics,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 
The  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  is  full  of  strange  marvels,  and  tan 
not  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  title  to  a  real 
historical  narrative.  His  mother,  Ocrisia,  was 
one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Corniculum,  and 
became  a  female  slave  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquioius  Priscus.  He  was  born  in  the  king's 
palace,  and,  notwithstanding  his  servile  origin, 
was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since  Tana- 
quil, by  her  powers  of  divination,  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  tbe  child ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  bim,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusted  him  with 
tbe  exercise  of  the  government  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  be- 
come, that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which 
they  claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  tbe 
assassination  of  Tarquinius.  Vid.  Tarqoinios 
They  did  not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
crime,  for  Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's 
wound  was  not  mortal,  told  tbe  people  that  Tar- 
quinius would  recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
he  had  commanded  Servius,  meantime,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tbe  kingly  office.  Servius 
forthwith  began  to  act  as  king,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  oould  no  longer  be  concealed,  be 
was  already  in  firm  possession  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. Tbe  reign  of  Servius  is  almost  as  barren 
of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa.  Tbe  only 
war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against  Veii, 
which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace ; 
and  be  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author 
of  all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as 
Numa  was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces. Three  important  events  are  assigned  to 
Servius  by  universal  tradition.  First,  he  gave 
a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state.  Tbe 
two  main  objects  of  this  constitution  were  to 
give  tbe  plebs  political  independence,  and  to 
assign  to  property  that  influence  in  the  state 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth  exclu- 
sively. In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into  ef- 
fect, Servius  made  a  two-fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  vid.  Diet,  of 
Aniiq.,  art.  Comitia.  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pommrium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  tbe  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esqniline 
bills.  Vid.  Roma.  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  tbe  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new  con- 
stitution Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius 
to  deprive  him  of  bis  life  and  of  his  throne. 
His  death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which 
ran  as  follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  suc- 
cession, gave  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to 
tbe  two  sons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  L.  Tar- 
quinius, the  elder,  was  married  to  a  quiet  and 
genrle  wife  ;  Aruns,  the  younger,  to  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  woman.    The  character  of  the 
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two  brothel  b  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  wires 
who  had  fallen  to  their  lot;  for  Lucius  was 
proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruos  unambitious  and 
quiet.  The  wife  of  Aruns,  fearing  that  her  bus- 
band  would  tamely  resign  tbe  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  fa- 
ther and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius 
to  murder  his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own 
husband,  and  the  survivors  straightway  married. 
Tullia  now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hast- 
ened by  the  belief  that  Servius  entertained  the 
thought  of  laying  down  his  kingly  power  and 
establishing  the  consular  form  of  government. 
The  patricians  were  equally  alarmed  at  this 
scheme.  Their  mutual  hatred  and  fears  united 
them  closely  together  ;  and  when  the  conspir- 
acy was  ripe,  Tarquinius  entered  the  Forum  ar- 
rayed in  the  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in  the 
royal  chair  in  the  senate-bouse,  and  ordered  the 
senators  to  be  summoned  to  him  as  their  king. 
At  the  "first  news  of  the  commotion,  Servius 
hastened  to  the  senate-house,  and,  standing  at 
the  door-way,  ordered  Tarquinius  to  come  down 
from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  sprang  forward, 
seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  him  down  tbe 
stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  king  was 
hastening  borne,  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he 
was  overtaken  by  tbe  servants  of  Tarquinius 
and  murdered.  Tullia  drove  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  greeted  her  husband  as  king;  but 
her  transports  of  joy  struck  even  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was 
returning,  her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  her  father  lying  in  bis  blood 
across  the  road.  She  commanded  bim  to  drive 
on ;  the  blood  of  ber  father  spirted  over  tbe 
carriage  and  on  her  dress ;  and  from  that  day 
'orward  the  street  bore  tbe  name  of  tbe  Vicut 
Sceleratu;  or  Wicked  Street.  Tbe  body  lay 
nnburied,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly, "  Rom- 
ulus too  went  witbont  burial ;"  and  this  impi- 
ous mockery  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  bis 
surname  of  Superbus.  Servius  bad  reigned  for- 
ty-four years.  His  memory  was  long  cherished 
by  the  plebeians. 

TcllIos  Two.     Vid.  Tjbo. 

Tullom  (now  Toul),  the  capital  of  tbe  Leuci, 
a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Matrona  and  Mosella. 

Tullus  HostilIus,  third  king  of  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Host  us  Hos- 
tilius,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  Tullus  Hostilius  departed  from  the  peace- 
ful ways  of  Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial 
renown  of  Romulus.  He  made  Alba  acknowl- 
edge Rome's  supremacy  in  tbe  war  wherein 
the  three  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  fought 
with  the  three  Alban  brothers,  the  Curiatii,  at 
the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  be  warred  with  Fide- 
nae  and  with  Veii,  and  being  straitly  pressed  by 
their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temples  to  Pallor 
and  Pavor—  Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the 
fight  was  won,  he  tore  asnnder  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
because  be  bad  desired  to  betray  Rome  ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban  people 
to  Rome,  where  he  gave  them  the  CajlianTHill 
to  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned  himself  to  war 
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with  the  Sabines ;  and  being  again  alrarteari 
in  fight  in  a  wood  called  tbe  Wicked  Wood,  it 
vowed  a  yearly  festival  to  Saturn  and  Opi,aBd 
to  double  tbe  number  of  the  Salii.  or  priests  of 
Mamers.  And  when,  by  their  help,  he  had  to- 
quished  the  Sabines,  he  performed  his  vow,  id 
its  records  were  the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opa- 
lia.  In  his  old  age,  Tullus  grew  weary  of  war- 
ring ;  and  when  a  pestilence  struck  him  mil 
his  people,  and  a  shower  of  burning  atones  fell 
from  heaven  on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  at  of 
tbe  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the  solitary 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  he  remembered 
the  peaceful  and  happy  daya  of  Numa,aiid  sought 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had  done, 
by  prayer  aud  divination.  But  the  gods  heeded 
neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and  when 
he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter  was 
wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  his  whole  boose 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bodied in  the  legend  of  Tullus  is  the  rain  ol 
Alba. 

[Tullus,  Volcatibs.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  66 
with  M'.  JSmiiius  Lepidus.  After  bis  const]- 
ship  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  during  the  eird 
wars  took  no  part  in  public  affaire.  He  bid 
approved  of  Cicero's  measures  against  the  ac- 
complices of  Catiline,  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
in  the  senate. — 2.  C,  probably  son  of  No.  I, 
fought  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  aba 
distinguished  himself  at  tbe  siege  of  Dyrrachi- 
om  in  B.C.  48.-3.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  preus 
urbanus  in  B.C.  46,  and  consul  with  Octariams 
in  B.C.  83.] 

Tunas  or  Tunis  (TOvijf,  Tofoif :  Tmyniq : 
now  Tunis),  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  Nona- 
em  Africa,  stood  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Carthage,  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  little  river  Cataoa.  At  thr 
time  of  Augustus  it  bad  greatly  declined,  bat  it 
afterward  recovered,  and  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  regency  of  Tunit. 

Tungm,  a  German  people  who  erased  tbe 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  tbe  country  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  tbe  Ebo- 
rones.  Tbeir  chief  town  was  called  Town  or 
Aduaca  Tonqbobum  (now  Tosyern),  on  tbe  road 
from  Castellum  Morinorum  to  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. 

[Turbo.  1.  A  gladiator  of  small  stature,  but 
great  courage,  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  et  idea 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Tnrbonis  in  armis  Spir- 
itum  et  incessum,"  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  310-11).—!  A 
distinguished  commander,  and  governor  f<" 
some  time  of  Pannonia  under  Hadrian.] 

Tubdstani,  the  most  numerous  people  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  sooth  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  both  banks  of  the  Baetis,  as  far  as  Lust- 
tania.  They  were  regarded  as  tbe  moat  civil- 
tied  people  in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was 
called  TokditahJa. 

TosDOii,  a  people  in  Hispania  Betiea,airaa- 
ted  to  tbe  east  and  south  of  the  Turdetani,  with 
whom  they  were  closely  connected.  Thenaaaee, 
in  fact,  appear  identical. 

TubIa  or  TobIuis  (now  Gtudtlmtr),  a  mo 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  tb» 
sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  tbe  battle  fcejkt 
on  its  banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertcam 

Tubusso  (Tnriassooensis  :  now  Ttnam) 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tanaeosta 
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ma,  on  the  road  from  Cessaraugusta  to  Numan- 
»ia.  It  possessed  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which 
was  said  to  be  very  excellent  for  hardening 
iron. 

[Tdkicom  (Turicensis,  now  Zurich),  a  town 
in  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  Limagus 
(now  Limrnatyi 

Tobkus  (Tupnof).  1.  Son  of  Daunus  and 
Venilia,  and  king  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  broth- 
er of  Juturna,  and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife 
of  King  Latinus  ;  and  he  fought  against  /Eneas 
because  Latinus  had  given  to  the  Trojan  hero 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  previously 
promised  to  Turnus.  He  appears  in  the  JEneid 
as  a  brave  warrior ;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  .Eneas.— 2.  A  Roman  satiric  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Aurunca,  and  lived  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Domitian.  We  possess  thirty  hex- 
ameters, forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a  long 
satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  charac- 
terized the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  as- 
cribed by  some  modern  scholars  to  Turnus. 

Turnus  Hiroonids.     Vid.  Hbkdonius. 

Tob5nbs,  Toeoki  or  TdbonIi,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  between  the  An- 
Jefci,  Andes,  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town 
was  Cssaboddnom,  subsequently  TobSni  (now 
Tour*),  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire). 

TuBPiLios,  Sixtds,  a  Roman  dramatist, 
whose  productions  belonged  to  the  department 
of  Comadia  Pailiata.  The  titles  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  bis  plays  have  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  a  few  fragments.  He  died,  when 
very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in  B.C.  101.  He  stands 
seventh  in  the  scale  of  Volcatius  Sedigitus. 
Vid.  Sbdioitos.  [His  fragments  are  collected 
in  Bothe's  Pacta  Seauci  Latinorum,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
77-94.] 

Tobfio,  L.  AhbivIds,  a  very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays 
he  acted. 

Tobbis  Hannibalis  (ruins  at  Bourj  Salekiah), 
a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Byzacena,  between 
Tbapsus  and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal, 
who  embarked  here  when  he  fled  to  Antiocbos 
the  Great. 

Tokkis  Steatosis.     Vid.  Cssabia,  No.  3. 

Toscania  (Tu8caniensis :  now  Toteanella),  a 
town  of  Etruria,  on  the  River  Malta,  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  bnt  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern times  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  its  ancient  tombs. 

Tvsci,  ToscIa.  Vid.  Etbubia. 

Tdscoldm  (Tusculanus:  ruins  near  Frucati), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about 
tea  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  which  are  called  after  the 
town  Tusoolami  Mowtbs,  and  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mons  Albanus.  Tusculum  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  all 
Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses ;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  chief  of  Tus- 
sulum.  At  a  late'  time  it  became  a  Roman 
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rauaicipium,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
distinguished  Roman  families.  Cato  the  cen- 
sor was  a  native  of  Tusculum.  Its  proximity 
to  Rome,  its  salubrity,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  made  it  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  summer.  Cicero, 
among  others,  had  a  favorite  villa  at  this  place, 
which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  TuscdlImom.  The  site  of  this  villa  is  not 
exactly  known ;  some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frasoati  to  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  others  near  La  Rufinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  above 
Frascati. 

Totioanus,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  jf 
Ovid,  who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  a 
portion  of  the  Odyssey. 

Totzis  (ruins  at  Garihte  or  Guer/ey  Hatsan), 
a  city  in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part 
of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  north  of  Pselcis,  and 
south  of  Talmis. 

Tf  aha  (Tvava :  Tvavtif.  ruins  at  Kiz  Hitar), 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
on  the  high  road  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  three 
hundred  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  four  hundred 
from  Mazaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
In  B.C.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the 
war  with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then 
belonged.  Valens  made  it  the  chief  city  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
a  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
in  a  swampy  plain  ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a 
remarkable  effervescing  spring  called  Asmabsa- 
on.  Tyana  was  the  native  place  of  Apollonius, 
the  supposed  worker  of  miracles.  The  south- 
ern district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  the  city 
stood,  was  called  Tyanitis 

Ttche.     Vid.  Fobtona. 

Trcni.     Vid.  Syhacosje. 

[Tvohios  {Tvxtot),  of  Hyle,  a  mythieal  artin- 
eer,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  maker  of 
Ajax's  shield  of  seven  ox-hides,  covered  with  a 
plate  of  brass.]  * 

Tydeus  (T«(Srfc),  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Peribcea.-  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  which 
he  bad  committed,  but  which  is  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  different  authors,  some  saying 
that  he  killed  his  father's  brother,  Melas,  Lyco- 
peus,  or  Alcathous ;  others,  that  he  slew  Tboas 
or  Aphareus,  his  mother's  brother ;  others,  that 
he  slew  bis  brother  Olenias  ;  and  others,  again, 
that  he  killed  the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolt- 
ed against  CEneus.  He  fled  to  Adrastus  at  Ar- 
gos,  who  purified  him  from  the  murder,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Deipyle  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Diomedes,  who 
is  hence  frequently  called  TydIdbs.  He  ac- 
companied Adrastas  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  by  Melanippus, 
who,  however,  was  slain  by  him.  When  Tyd- 
ens  lay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) appeared  to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she 
had  received  from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which 
was  to  make  him  immortal.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a  stratagem  of  Amphiaraus 
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who  hated  Tydeus,  for  he  cat  off  the  head  of 
Melanippus  and  brought  it  to  Tydeus,  who  di- 
vided it  and  ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of 
the  flesh.  Minerva  (Athena),  seeing  this,  shud- 
dered, and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Ttlos  or  Tybos  (TvXof,  Tvpor :  now  Bak- 
rtin),  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbbcs  or  Tbmbbooios  (now  Purtek),  a  river 
of  Pbrygia,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymene,  and 
flowing  past  Cotyeum  and  Dorylaeura  into  the 
Sangarius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Pbry- 
gia Epictetus  and  Pbrygia  Salutaris. 

Tymnes  (Tv/ivw),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
whose  epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date 
we  have  no  further  evidence.  There  are  seven 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

TrarBiEt  (Tviu^aloi),  a  people  of  Epirus,  on 
the  borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mount 
Tymphe  (Tvit^i),  sometimes,  but  less  correctly, 
written  Stymphe  (2™^).  Their  country  was 
called  Tyhphaa  (Tvpfaia). 

TmPBBirros  (Jv/ipptiardt :  now  Ettadha),  a 
moantain  in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dryopes,  in  which  the  River  Spercheus  rises. 

TvNDiaiDs  (Twdapeor),  not  TniDiaos,  which 
is  not  found  is  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  others, 
sea  of  CEbalus,  by  the  nymph  Batla  or  by  Gor- 
gophene.  Tyndareus  and  his  brother  Icarius 
were  expelled  by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon 
and  bis  sons ;  whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to 
Tbestius  in  iElolia,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars 
against  his  neighbors.  In  ,-Etolia  Tyndareus 
married  Leda,  the  daughter  of  Thestios,  and 
was  afterward  restored  to  Sparta  by  Hercules. 
By  Leda,  Tyndareus  became  the  father  of 
Timandra,  Clytcmnestra,  and  Philonoa.  One 
night  Leda  was  embraced  both  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of 
Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  and  of  Castor  and  Clytsmnestra,  the 
children  of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Ttn- 
nisiDi*  is  frequently  gives  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, and  the  female  patronymic  TykdIbis  to 
Helen  and  Clytcmnestra.  When  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  been  received  among  the  immortals, 
Tyndareus  invited  Menelaas  to  come  to  Spar- 
ta, and  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  him. 

TywdJbis  orTrNDABioM  (Twdapt'f,  "Vvvdapiov : 
Tyndaritanus :  now  Tindarc),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  good  harbor,  a 
iittle  west  of  Messana,  near  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius, 
B.C.  896,  which  became  an  important  place.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Agrippa,  the  general 
of  Octavianus,  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
[Ttpjcds  (Tvxatov  4poc),  a  craggy  elevation 
In  Elis,  between  Scillus  and  the  Alpbeus,  in  the 
direction  of  Oiympia,  from  which  the  law  de- 
creed that  women  should  be  hurled,  who  had 
infringed  the  regulations  excluding  them  from 
appearing  at  the  Olympic  games.] 

Typhoh  or  Typhosus  (Tv+aov,  Tv^uevf,  con- 
tracted into  Tu$«ir ),  a  monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  as  a  fire-breathing 
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giant.    According  to  Homer,  he  was  tonwlei 
in  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  itb 
'Aplftoif,  of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  ma* 
Inarimt),  which  was  lashed  by  Jupiter  (Zen) 
with  flashes  of  lightning.     In  Hesiod,  Typbaoa 
and  Typhoeus  are  two  distinct  beings.    Trt**- 
on  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Typhoeus,  and  i 
fearful  hurricane,  who  by  Echidna  became  the 
rather  of  the  dog  Ortbus,  Cerberus,  the  Lemcaa 
hydra,  Chimera,  and  the  Sphinx.    Typhoeus,  on 
the  other  band,  is  called  the  youngest  son  of 
Tartarus  and  Terra  (Gs»a),  or  of  Juno  (Hera) 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  having  given  birth  to  Minerva  (Athenal 
He  is  described  as  a  monster  with  one  bandrot 
heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible  voices ;  he 
wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  gods  aad 
men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  with  a  thunderbolt.    He  be- 
got the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the 
father  of  the  Harpies ;  but  the  beneficent  winds 
Notus,  Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were 
not  bis  sons.    jEschylus  and  Pindar  describe 
biro  as  living  in  a  Cilician  cave.    He  is  further 
said  to  have  at  one  time  been  engaged  is  a 
struggle  with  all  the  immortals,  and  to  have 
been  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of 
lightning  ;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus  under 
Mount  iEtna,  the  work-shop   of  Hephestos, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Tyfktu  St- 
ria..    The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Ty- 
phoeus with  Egypt.    The  gods,  it  is  said,  onaWe 
to  hold  out  against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where, 
from  fear,  they  metamorphosed  themselves  iate 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
and  Minerva  (Athena). 

Tvk  abbt/k,  Tvkioet.*,  or  TvBAWOBT*, a  peo- 
ple in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  branch  ol 
the  Getee,  dwelling  east  of  the  River  Tyras. 

TtbankIok  (Tvpawiov).  1.  A  Greek  gram 
marian,  a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  orig 
inally  called  Theopbrastus,  but  received  fttHt 
his  instructor  the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  account 
of  his  domineering  behavior  to  his  fellow-disci- 
pies.  In  B.C.  78  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lo- 
cullus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome.  He  wu 
given  by  Lucullus  to  Murena,  who  manumitted 
him.  At  Rome  Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in 
teaching.  He  was  also  employed  in  arranging 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to 
Rome.  This  library  contained  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  upon  which  Tyrannion  bestowed  con- 
siderable care  and  attention.  Cicero  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Tyrannion.  Tyrannion  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  of  a 
paralytic  stroke. — 2.  A  native  of  Phoenicia,  the 
son  of  Artemidorns,  and  a  disciple  of  the  pre- 
ceding. His  original  name  waa  Diodes.  He 
was  taken  captive  in  the  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  and  was  purchased  by  Dymas,  a 
freedman  of  the  latter.  By  him  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  who  man- 
umitted him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Tthas  (Tupac,  Tvpr/t  ■  now  Dnietltr),  subse- 
quently called  Dinastb:»,  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  forming,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sar- 
matia, and  falling  into  the  Pontus  Eoxiau 
north  of  the  Danube.    At  its  mouth  there  wu 
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•  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Ackjermann. 

[TifEEa,  brother  of  Teuthras,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Mnewt,  fought  in  Italy  against  Tur- 
nu8.] 

Tyrueom  (Tvpiaiov  :  now  Ilgkun),  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Anab- 
n*is)  as  twenty  parasangs  west  of  Iconium. 
It  lay  due  west  of  Laodicca. 

Trso  (Tvpu),  daughter  of  Salmooeus  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  was  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  beloved 
by  the  river-god  Enipeus  in  Thessaly,  in  whose 
form  Neptune  (Poseidon)  appeared  to  her,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
By  Cretheus  she  was  the  mother  of  JEson, 
Pheres,  and  Amythaon. 

Tyerheni,  Tveruehia.     Vid.  Eteobia. 

Tyrrhenom  Mare.     Vid.  Etroeia. 

Tyrrhenus  (Tvfi&ijvAc  or  Tvpoyvof),  son  of 
the  Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother 
of  Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony 
from  Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists 
his  name,  Tyrrhenians.  Others  call  Tyrrhenus 
a  son  of  Hercules  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephus 
and  Hiera,  and  a  brother  of  Tarcbon.  The 
name  Tarcbon  seems  to  be  only  another  form 
of  Tyrrhenus. 

Tyerheos,  a  shepherd  of  King  Latinus.  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  be  killed  a  tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country 
people  took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  con- 
flict in  Italy  between  the  natives  and  the  Tro- 
jan settlers. 

TrRTJCus  (Tvprafof  or  Tvprajoc),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotas,  of  Apbidns  in  Attica.  According 
to  the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans,  during  the 
second  Messenian  war,  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thus  to  conquer  their  enemies,  where- 
upon tbey  chose  Ty  rtajus  as  their  leader.  Later 
writers  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyr- 
tssus  as  a  lame  schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and 
reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when  applied 
to  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  oracle,  purposely  sent  as  the  most  inefficient 
leader  they  could  select,  being  unwilling  to  as- 
sist the  Lacedemonians  in  extending  their  do- 
minion in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  little  thinking 
that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would  achieve  that 
victory  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed 
to  forbid  hie  aspiring  to.  Many  modern  critics 
reject  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 
of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  actually  furnish  evidence 
of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  poems 
of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions 
at  home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords, 
be  composed  bis  celebrated  elegy  entitled  "  Le- 
gal Order"  {EimofUa),  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilling  the  excited 
passions  of  the  Spartans.  But  still  more  cele- 
brated were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Messenians.  These  poems  were  of 
two  kinds ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhorta- 
tions to  constancy  and  courage,  and  descriptions 
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of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for  one's  native 
land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions,  in  the 
anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians, 
and  tbeir  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  best  separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
his  poems  is  by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the' 
elegiac  poets  Callinus  and  Asius,  Lips.,  1831. 

Tf  bos  (Tvpof :  Aram.  Tnra :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, Tsor:  Twptof ,  Tyrtus :  ruins  at  Sur),  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  stood  on  the  coast  of  Pbcsnice, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Sidon.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  therefore  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It  grad- 
ually eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  he 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  colonizing  activity.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also 
King  of  Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  tem- 
ple and  his  palace,  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. Respecting  its  colonies  and  maritime 
enterprise,  vid.  Pboevice  and  Cabthaoo.  The 
Assyrian  king  Sbalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Tyre 
for  five  years,  but  without  success.  It  was 
again  besieged  for  thirteen  years  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  be  took  it, 
but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  abandon- 
ed, and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  north  of  the  remains  of  the 
former  city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre 
(TlaXairvpof).  With  the  additional  advantage 
of  its  insular  position,  this  new  city  soon  rose 
to  a  prosperity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  its 
^predecessor ;  though,  under  the  Persian  kings, 
it  seems  to  have  ranked  again  below  Sidon. 
Vid.  Sidon.  In  B.C.  332  the  Tynans  refused 
to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  laid  siege 
to  the  city  for  seven  months,  and  united  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a  per- 
manent connection  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land.  After  its  capture  and  sack  by  Alex- 
ander, Tyre  never  regained  its  former  conse- 
quence, and  its  commerce  was  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  Alexandres.  It  recovered, 
however,  sufficiently  to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong 
fortress  and  flourishing  port  under  the  early  Ro 
man  emperors.  Septimius  Severus  made  it  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  the  see  of  a.  bishop, 
and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
Phoenicia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medieval  history,  especially  as  one 
of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
a  poor  village ;  and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site 
of  Babylon  does  not  present  a  more  striking  ful- 
filment of  prophecy. 

Tzrtses  (Tf^rfw ).  1 .  Joannes,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  A.D. 
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HBO.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of  the 
extent  of  bis  learning,  and  not  less  of  the  inor- 
dinate self-conceit  with  which  they  bad  filled  , 
him.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of 
which  several  are  still  extant.  Of  these  the 
two  following  are  the  most  important :  1.  lliaca, 
which  consists  properly  of  three  poems,  collect- 
ed into  one  nnder  the  titles  To  n-po  'O/i^pov,  rd 
'Oftr/pov,  Kdd  rd  pe&  'O/iijpov.  The  whole  amounts 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It  is 
a  very  dull  composition.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1816.  3.  Chiliadet,  consisting  in  its  pres- 
ent form  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  lines.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  first  editor,  who  divided  it,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  divisions  of 
one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete. 
Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  his- 
torical narratives,  arranged  under  separate  ti- 
tles, and  without  any  further  connection.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur : 
Croesus,  Midas,  Gyges.  Codrus,  Alcmson,  &c. 
It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable 
make-believe  of  a  metre  called  political  vent. 
Edited  by  Kiesaling,  Lips.,  1826.  — 2.  Isaac, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  val- 
uable commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lyco- 
pbroo,  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lyco- 
phron;  [best  edit,  by Muller, Lips.  1811,3  vols.] 
Tzitzis  or  Tzotzis  (ruins  south  of  Debout),  a 
city  in  the  north  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is, 
the  part  of  ./Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
a  little  south 'of  Parembole,  and  considerably 
north  of  Taphis. 

U. 

Ubii,  a  German  people,  who  originally  dwelt 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  trans- 
ported aeroas  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  37, 
at  their  twg  request,  because  they  wished  to  es-« 
cape  the  hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took 
the  name  of  Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Co- 
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UoALiooN  (OinaXiyov),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burned  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city. 

Ucubis,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bstica,  near  Cor- 
doba. 

Ufihs  (now  Vffente),  a  river  in  Latium,  flow- 
ing from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

Uffuqum,  a  town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegium. 

UasBMOM  (now  Beaucaire),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  on  the  road  from  Kemausus  to 
Aqua;  Sextiss,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed 
emperor. 

UlU  (now  Monlcmayor),  a  Roman  municip- 
ium  in  Hispania  Btetica,  situated  upon  a  hill, 
and  upon  the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba. 

Uuabcs  or  Olabiohihsis  Insula  (now  OU- 
ran),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  in 
the  Aquitanian  Gulf. 

Ulpiancs.  1.  Domitid*  Ulhahos,  a  celebra- 
ted jurist,  derived  bis  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoe- 
nicia, but  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre 
himself.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
The  greater  part  of  bis  juristical  works  were 
written  during  the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla,  es- 
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pecially  the  two  great  works  Ad  Edictum  and 
the  Libri  ad  Sabinum.  He  was  banished  or  de- 
prived of  his  functions  under  Elagabalos,  who 
became  emperor  217 ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Alexander  Severus,  223,  he  became  the  emper- 
or's chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
Ulpian  the  office  of  Scriniorum  magister,  and 
made  him  a  consiliarius.  He  also  held  the  of- 
fice of  Prsjfectus  Annonc,  and  he  was  likewise 
made  Praefectua  Preetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  by  the  bands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  forced  tbeir  way  into  the  palace  at 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  mother,  228.  His  promotion  to 
the  office  of  prafectus  pretorio  was  probably 
an  unpopular  measure.  A  great  part  of  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Ulpian  were  still  extant  is 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity is  excerpted  from  him  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist.  The 
number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian  is  said  to  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  and 
many  of  the  excerpts  are  of  great  length,  and 
altogether  they  form  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  excerpts  from 
Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  about  one 
half  of  the  Digest.  Ulpian's  style  is  perspicu- 
ous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the 
good  sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  . 
mm  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  sad 
he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  juris- 
prudence of  modern  Europe  through  the  copi- 
ous extracts  from  bis  writings  which  have  bees 
preserved  by  the  compilers  of  Justinian's  Di- 
gest. We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  work  nnder 
the  title  of  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragment* ;  it  con- 
sists of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a  valuable 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Hugsj,  Berlin,  1834,  and  by 
Booking,  Bonn,  1836. — 2.  Of  Aoiioch,  a  soph- 
ist, lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name 
of  Ulpianua  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries 
in  Greek  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  it  is  usually  stated  that  they  were 
written  by  Ulpiaous  of  Antioch.  But  the  Com- 
mentaries have  evidently  received  numerous 
additions  and  interpolations  from  some  gram- 
marian of  a  very  late  period.  They  are  printed 
in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators. 

UlfIos  Tbajakus.     Vii.  Tbajamus. 

Ultob,  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname  of  Man, 
to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Rome  in 
the  Forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers  of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Cwsar. 

Ulubrjs  (Ulubranus,  Ulubrenaia),  a  small 
town  in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Llysses,  Ulyxes,  or  Ulixes,  called  Oors- 
iios  ('Qdvoaeis)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a  son 
of  Larries  and  Anliclea,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tolycus,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  by  whom  he  became  the 
rather  of  Telemachus.  But,  according  to  a  lat- 
er tradition,  he  was  a  son  of  Sisyphus  and  An- 
ticlea, who,  being  with  child  by  Sisyphus,  wis 
married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  him 
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•ither  alter  her  arrival  in  I'haca  or  on  her  way 
thither.    Later  traditions  further  state  that,  be- 
sides Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliporthus ;  and, 
by  Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latinus,  Telego- 
nus,  and  Cassiphone  ;  by  Calypso,  of  Nausith- 
ous  and  Nausinous  or  Auson,  Telegonus,  and 
Teledamus  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Eyippe,  of  Leonto- 
phron,  Doryclas  or  Euryalus.    The  name  Odys- 
seus is  said  to  signify  the  angry.     The  story  of 
Ulysses  ran  as  follows  :  When  a  young  man, 
Ulysses  went  to  see  his  grandfather  Autolycus 
near  Mount  Parnassus.    There,  while  engaged 
in  the  chase,  he  was  wounded  by  a  boar  in  bis 
knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
recognized  by  Euryclea.    Even  at  that  age  he 
was  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge  of 
navigation,  for  eloquence,  and  for  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator; and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messeni- 
ans  had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  La- 
ertes sent  him  to  Messene  to  demand  reparation. 
He  there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was  seeking  the 
Dorses  stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the 
famous  bow  of  Eurytus.     This  now  Ulysses 
used  only  in  Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a 
treasure  to  be  employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
so  strong  that  none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to 
handle  it.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  went 
to  Sparta  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  advised  Tyndareus  to  make 
the  suitors  swear  that  they  would  defend  the 
chosen  bridegroom  against  any  one  who  should 
insult  him  on  Helen's  account.    Tyndareus,  to 
show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded  his  brother 
to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses  j  or, 
according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained  her  by  con- 
quering his  competitors  in  the  foot-race.  Homer, 
however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and  states 
that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in  Ithaca, 
prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  difficulty  to 
ioin  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 
Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited  by 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Palamedes 
more  especially  induced  bim  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to.be  mad  :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to 
a  plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.    Palamedes, 
to  try  him,  placed  the  infant  Telemachus  before 
the  plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  con- 
tinue to  play  his  part.     He  stopped  the  plough, 
and  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen.    This  occurrence  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palame- 
des.   Being  now  himself  gained  for  the  under- 
taking, he  contrived  to  discover  Achilles,  who 
was  concealed  among  the  daughters  of  King 
Lycomedes.    Vid.  Achilles.   Before,  however, 
the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses,  in  con- 
junction with  Menelaus,  went  to  Troy  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  theTrojana  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.    When  the  Greeks  were  as- 
sembled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with 
twelve  ships  and  men  from  Cephallenia,  Ithaca, 
Neritus,  Crocylia,  Zacynthus,  Samos,  and  the 
coast  of  Epirus.    During  the  siege  of  Troy  be 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  and  undaunt- 
ed warrior,  but  more  particularly  as  a  cunning 
spy,  and  a  prudent  and  eloquent  negotiator. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  contended 
for  bis  aimor  with  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and 
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gained  the  prize.    He  is  said  by  some  to  have 
devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying 
off  the  palladium.    But  the  most  celebrated  part 
of  his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  ol 
the  Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Odyssey. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age home,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ismaras,  a  town  of 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace,  north  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos.    He  plundered  the  town,  but  several 
of  his  men  were  cat  off  by  the  Cicones.    From 
thence  he  was  driven  by  a  north  wind  toward 
Malea  and  to  the  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Libya.    Some  of  his  companions  were  so  much 
delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that  they 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued 
his  voyage.    In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat- 
island,  situated  north  of  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.   He  there  left  behind  eleven  ships,  and 
with  one  he  sailed  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
the  Cyclopes  (the  western  coast  of,  Sicily), 
where,  with  twelve  companions,  he  entered  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Thoosa.    This  giant  de- 
voured, one  after  another,  six  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulys- 
ses and  the  six  others  as  prisoners  in  his  cave. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Ulysses  contrived  to 
make  the  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  then, 
with  a  burning  pole,  deprived  him  of  his  one 
eye.     He  now  succeeded  in  making  bis  escape 
with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them 
under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
let  out  of  his  cave.    In  this  way  Ulysses  reached 
his  ship.    The  Cyclops  implored  bis  father  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulys- 
Bes,  and  henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued 
the  wandering  king  with  implacable  enmity. 
Ulysses  next  arrived  at  the  island  of  jEolus  ; 
and  the  god  gave  him,  on  his  departure,  a  bag 
of  winds,  which  were  to  carry  him  home ;  but 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  opened  the  bag,  and 
the  winds  escaped,  whereupon  the  ships  were 
driven  back  to  the  island  of  ./Eolus,  who  indig- 
nantly refused  all  further  assistance.    After  a 
voyage  of  six  days.Ulysses  arrived  atTelepylos, 
the  city  of  Lamus,  in  which  Antiphates  ruled 
over  the  Lestrygones,  a  sort  of  cannibals.    This 
place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  north  of  Sicily.    Ulysses  escaped  from  them 
with  only  one  ship ;  and  his  fate  now  carried 
him  to  a  western  island,  ^Esea,  inhabited  by 
the  sorceress  Circe.    Part  of  his  people  were 
sent  to  explore   the   island,   but  they  were 
changed  by  Circe  into  swine.    Eurylochus  alone 
escaped,  and  brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses, 
who,  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.    He  succeeded  in  liberating 
his  companions,  who  were  again  changed  into 
men,  and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
sorceress.    When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for 
leave  to  depart,  Circe  desired  him  to  descend 
into  Hades  and  to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias. 
He  now  sailed  west,  right  across  the  river  Oce- 
anus,  and  having  landed  on  the  other  side,  it 
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the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  where  Helios 
does  not  shine,  he  entered  Hades,  and  consult- 
ed Tiresias  about  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
reach  his  native  land.  Tiresias  informed  him 
of  the  danger  and  difficulties  arising  from  the 
auger  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  but  gave  him  hope 
that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysses  and 
bis  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned 
to  JErti,  where  Circe  again  treated  the  stran- 
gers kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet 
awaited  them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping. 
The  wind  which  she  sent  with  them  carried 
them  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere 
near  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The  Sirens 
sat  on  the  shore,  and  with  their  sweet  voices 
attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger, 
filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  until  he 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song.  His 
ship  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  two  rooks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  mon- 
ster inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried off  And  devoured  six  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses.  From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia, 
the  island  of  Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred 
herds  of  oxen.  Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tire- 
sias and  Circe,  Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but 
his  companions  compelled  him  to  land.  He 
made  them  swear  not  to  touch  any  of  the  cat- 
tle ;  but  as  they  were  detained  in  the  island  by 
storms,  and  were  hungry,  they  killed  the  finest 
of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses  was  asleep.  After 
some  days  the  storm  abated,  and  they  sailed 
away,  but  soon  another  storm  came  on,  and 
heir  ship  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with 
the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by 
means  of  the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  ten 
days  reached  the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by 
the  nymph  Calypso.  She  received  bim  with 
kindness,  and  desired  him  to  marry  her,  prom- 
ising immortality  and  eternal  youth  if  he  would 
consent,  and  forget  Ithaca.  But  he  could  not 
overcome  his  longing  after  his  own  home.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  who  had  always  protected  Ulys- 
ses, induced  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  promise  that  her 
favorite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  should  one  day  return  to  his 
native  island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors 
of  Penelope.  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  to  Ca- 
lypso the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  dismiss 
Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and  taught  him 
how  to  build  a  raft,  on  which,  after  remaining 
eight  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
eighteen  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the 
island  of  the  Pheeacians,  when  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) sent  a  storm,  which  cast  him  off  the  raft. 
By  the  assistance  of  Leucothea  and  Minerva 
(Athena),  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint  of  swim- 
ming. The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the  shore 
until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  King  Alci- 
nous  and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her 
father's  court.  He  was  there  honored  with 
feasts  and  contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodo- 
cus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulys- 
ses to  tears ;  and,  being  questioned  about  the 
cause  of  his  emotion,  be  related  his  whole  his- 
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tory.  At  length  he  was  sent  borne  in  a  ship. 
One  night,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  ship, 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  the  Pha>acians 
who  had  accompanied  him  carried  him  on  shore, 
and  left  bim.  He  had  now  been  away  from 
Itbaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  be  awoke  be 
did  not  recognize  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognized,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate, 
the  goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  aad 
advised  him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  bouse.  During  his  absence,  his 
father  Laertes,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  old 
age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  country,  his  mother 
Anticlea  had  died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachus 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his  wife  Penel- 
ope bad  rejected  all  the  offers  that  had  been 
made  to  her  by  the  importunate  suitors  from 
the  neighboring  islands.  During  the  last  few 
years  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of  Ithaca, 
Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  had  been  suing 
for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits  to 
her  bouse  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as 
if  it  had  been  their  own.  That  he  might  be  able 
to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  not  be  recognized.  Minerva 
(Athena)  accordingly  metamorphosed  bim  into 
an  unsightly  beggar,  and  be  was  kindly  received 
by  Eumeus,  the  swine-herd,  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  bouse.  While  staying  with  Eumeus,  his 
son  Telemachus  returned  from  Sparta  and  Py- 
los,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  information 
concerning  bis  father.  Ulysses  made  himself 
known  to  bim,  and  with  bim  deliberated  upoa 
the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a  beg- 
gar he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumeas 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  was  now 
carried  into  effect.  Penelope,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  him 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in  shooting  with 
the  bow  of  Ulysses.  As  none  of  the  suitors 
was  able  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses  himself  took 
it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the  suitors.  He 
was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son,  and  ifl 
fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made  himself 
known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his  aged 
father.  In  the  mean  time  the  report  ofthe  death 
of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their  rel- 
atives rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  but  Athe- 
na, who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remark- 
ed that  in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  rep- 
resented as  a  prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and 
eloquent  man,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  brave, 
bold,  and  persevering  warrior,  whose  courage 
no  misfortune  or  calamity  could  subdue,  bat 
later  poets  describe  him  as  a  cowardly,  deceit- 
ful, and  intriguing  personage.  Respecting  the 
last  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric  poems  give 
us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy  of  Tire- 
sias, who  promised  him  a  painless  death  ia  a 
happy  old  age  ;  but  later  writers  give  us  differ- 
ent accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegonua, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by 
his  mother  tu  seek  his  father.  A  storm  cast 
him  upon  Ithaca,  which  he  began  to  plunder  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions.  Ulysses  and  Telem- 
achus attacked  him,  but  he  slew  Ulysses,  aad 
his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  ^Esea.  Ac 
cording  to  some,  Circe  recalled  Ulysses  to  b  b 
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■fain,  oi,  on  his  arrival  in  Tyrrhenia,  he  was 
burned  on  Mount  Perge.  In  works  of  art  Ulys- 
ses is  commonly  represented  as  a  sailor,  wear- 
ing a  semi-oval  cap. 

[Umbrenus,  P.,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cat- 
iline ;  he  was  a  freedman,  and  had  followed  the 
business  of  a  negotiator  in  Gaul,  and  was  for 
that  reason  employed  to  gain  over  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allobroges  to  favor  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators.] 

Umbria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrica  (17 
'Ofi6piKii),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  River  Rubicon ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Picenum, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  iEsis, 
and  by  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  Nar;  and  on  the 
west  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.    Under  Augustus  it  formed  the 
sixth  Regio  of  Italy.     The  Apennines   ran 
through  the  western  part  of  the  country,  but  it 
contained  many  fertile  plains  on  the  coast.    Its 
inhabitants,  the  Uhbbi  (sing.  Umber),  called  by 
the  Greeks  UmbrIci('0/<6pm<u),  were  one  of  the 
most  ancient  races  of  Italy,  and  were  connect- 
ed with  the  Opicans,  Sabines,  and  those  other 
tribes  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the  Greek. 
The  Umbri  were  at  a  very  early  period  the 
most  powerful  people  in  Central  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.    Thus  they  inhabited  the 
country  afterward  called  Etruria ;  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Perusia,  Clusium, 
and  other  Etruscan  cities  were  built  by  the 
Umbrians.    They  were  afterward  deprived  of 
their  possessions  west  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  confined  to  the  country  between  this 
river  and  the  Adriatic.    Their  territories  were 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic 
people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try on  the  coast,  from  Ariminum  to  the  ^Esis. 
The  Umbri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  B.C. 
807 ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by 
the  Romans  in  283,  they  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  district,  however,  continued  to  be  called 
Agtr  Gallicus  down  to  a  late  period.    The  chief 
towns  of  Umbria  were  Aruunum,  Fanum  Fob- 
tun.*,  Mkvania,  Tuder,  Narnia,  and  Spolb- 

T1UH. 

[Umbbicius,  a  diviner,  who  predicted  to  Galba, 
shortly  before  bis  death,  that  a  plot  threatened 
him.] 

[Uubro,  a  famous  magician,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  aided  Turnus  against  the  Tro- 
jans, but  was  slain  in  battle :  he  was  brother 
of  the  nymph  Angitia.] 

Uhbbo  (now  Omtrone),  one  of  the  largest  riv- 
ers in  Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UmtlDIOS  QuADRATOS.        Vid.  QlJADRATUS. 

Unelli,  a  people  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Cotanlin),  belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

[Unsimois  (now  IheHunzc,  flowing  by  Grdnin- 
gcn),  a  conjectural  emendation  in  Tacitus  (Ann., 
1.,  70)  for  the  Viturgu,  a  river  of  Germania, 
flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Germanicus.] 

Upis  (Ointic).  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Di- 
ana) as  the  goddess  assisting  women  in  chiid- 
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birth.— 3.  The  name  of  a  mythical  >»eing,  who 
is  said  to  have  reared  Artemis  (Diana),  and  who 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in 
her  train.  The  masculine  Upis  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
Ub.     Vid.  Edsssa. 

Urania  (Oipavla).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Mnemosyne.  The 
ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo, 
and  Hyraenaeus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Urania.  She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  in- 
dicates, as  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was 
represented  with  a  celestial  globe,  to  which  she 
points  with  a  small  staff. — 2.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tetbys,  who  also  occurs  as  a  nymph 
in  the  train  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). — 3.  A 
surname  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  describing  her 
as  "  th,e  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish 
her  from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  repre- 
sents her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus),  be- 
gotten without  a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used 
in  the  libations  offered  to  her. 

Uranus  (Ovpavof),  Coslus,  or  Heaven,  some- 
times called  a  son,  and  sometimes  the  husband 
of  Gaea  (Earth).  By  G»a  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Casus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  Iape- 
tus,  Thia,  Rhia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe, 
Tetbys,  Cronos  (Saturn);  of  the  Cyclopes 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges ;  and  of  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after 
their  birth  be  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  de- 
throned by  Cronos  (Saturn)  at  the  instigation 
of  Gaea  (Terra).  Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood 
sprang  the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  nymphs,  and, 
according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from  the  foam 
gathering  around  bis  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Urbioenus  Paous.     Vid.  Helvetu. 
Urbinum  (Urbinas,  -atis).    1.  Hortense  (now 
Urbeno),  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium, 
situated  on  a  steep  round  rock— 2.  Mktaurensk 
(now  Urbania),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  River 
Metaurus,  and  not  far  from  its  source. 
Urbs  Salvia.     Vid.  Poi.lentia,  No.  S. 
Uroi,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 

Urcinium  (now  Orcinc),  a  town  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Corsica. 

Urqo  or  Gorgon  (now  Gorgona),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  north  of  Ilva. 

UbIa  (Urias :  now  Oria),  called  Hyria  (Tpit)) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  roaid 
from  Brundisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Iapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos* 

UrIum,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  whioh 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Garganus,  oppo- 
site the  Diomedean  islands. 
Urbeids  Ferox.     Vid.  Ferox. 
[Ubbo  (Oipouv :  now  Oruna,  with  rains  and 
inscriptions),  a  city  of  Hispania  Btetica,  also 
called  Genua  Vrbanorum;  this  was  the  last  hold 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain.] 
Ubsus,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitia, 
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Btatius  addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  consolation 
on  the  death  of  a  favorite  slave  (Silt.,  ii.,  6), 
and  he  also  mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  book  of  his  Silvce. 

UscXna,  a  large  town  in  Ulyria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Aous,  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

Usiprtes  or  UsipIi,  a  German  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled 
to  recross  the  river.  They  were  now  received 
by  the  Sigambri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Lippe  ;  but  we  afterward 
find  them  south  of  the  Lippe ;  and  at  a  still 
later  time  they  become  lost  under  the  general 
■arae  of  Alemanni. 

[Uspc,  the  capital  of  the  Siraceni  or  Siraci, 
a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica.)  , 

Urrici,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Hor- 
ace. 

UtIca  (ri  'Irwfij  or  Qiriiai :  'Imitator,  Uticen- 
sis:  ruins  at  Bou- Skater),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are 
to  be  trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like 
others  of  the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained 
a  comparative  independence,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  Punic  power,  and  was  rather  the 
ally  of  Carthage  than  her  subject.  It  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Cartha- 

S'nian  Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
agradas,  and  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  north- 
west of  Carthage ;  but  its  site  is  now  inland, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  changes  effected  by  the 
Bagradas  in  the  coast-line.  Via".  Baqradas.  In 
the  third  Punic  war,  Utica  took  part  with  tbe 
Romans  against  Carthage,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. It  afterward  became  renowned  to  all 
future  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  tbe  Pompeian  party  against  Caesar,  and  of 
the  glorious,  though  mistaken,  self-sacrifice  of 
the  younger  Cato.     Vid.  Cato. 

Urea  (now  Vid),  a  river  in  Moesia  and  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  riv- 
er at  the  town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
river  as  the  Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Uxama  (now  Orma),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  Caesaraugusta,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Numantia. 

Uxantis  (now  Uthanl),  an  island  off  the  north- 
western coast  of  Gaul. 

TJxklloddnum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gal- 
lia Aquitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising 
out  of  tbe  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  river 
flowed.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modem 
Capedenac,  on  the  Lot. 

Uxkntcm  (Uxentinus :  now  Ugento),  a  town 
in  Calabria,  northwest  of  the  Iapygian  promon- 
tory. 

Uxii  (Oi(tot),  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  Mount 
Parachoathras,  on  the  northern  border  of  Per- 
sia, in  tbe  district  called  UxU  (Oifia,),  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try in  Media. 
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Vaco.i,  Vaoa,  or  Vaba  (OCaya,  Bo/a :  boh 
Beja),  a  city  of  Zeugitana  in  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Numidia,  on  an  eastern  trib- 
utary of  the  River  Tusca,  a  good  day's  journey 
south  of  Utica.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for 
the  trade  between  Hippo,  Utica,  and  Carthage, 
and  the  interior.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellat 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  bat  was  restored  and  col- 
onized by  the  Romans.  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  by  Justinian,  who  named  it  Theodo- 
rias  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

Vaccai,  a  people  in  tbe  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  the  modem  Tor»,  P»- 
Uncia,  Burgos,  and  Valladolid,  east  of  the  As- 
tures,  south  of  the  Cantabri,  west  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  and  north  of  the  Vettonea.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Paixahtia  and  Intercatia. 

[Vaccds,  M.  Vitrovhjs,  general  of  the  Puo- 
dani  and  Privernates  in  their  revolt  against  tbe 
Romans  in  B.C.  830 :  he  had  a  house  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  which  was  destroyed  (after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the  death  of  Vac- 
cus),  and  its  site  made  public  under  the  name 
of  Vacci  prata.] 

[Vacuna,  a  Sabine  divinity,  identical  with  Vic- 
toria. She  had  an  ancient  sanctuary  near  Hor- 
ace's villa  at  Tibur,  and  another  at  Rome.  The 
Romans,  however,  derived  the  name  from  «*■ 
cuut,  and  said  that  she  was  a  divinity  to  whom 
the  country  people  offered  sacrifices  when  tbe 
labors  of  the  field  were  over,  that  is,  when  the} 
were  at  leisure,  tacui.] 

Vada.  1.  A  fortress  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  east  of  Batavodurum. — 3.  Vada  Sa«v 
batia  (now  Vado),  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the 
coast,  which  was  the  harbor  of  Sabbata  orSavo. 
— 3.  Vada  Volaterrana  (now  Torre  di  Yaio), 
a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruna,  in  tbe  ter- 
ritory of  Volaterrss. 

VadicasiIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  neat 
tbe  sources  of  the  Sequana. 

Vadikokh  Lacos  (now  Lago  di  Bassana),  a 
small  lake  of  Etraria  of  a  circular  form,  with 
sulphureous  waters,  and  renowned  for  its  float- 
ing islands,  a  minute  description  of  which  is 
given  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in 
history  for  tbe  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  in  two 
great  battles,  first  by  the  dictator  Papirius  Cur- 
sor in  B.C.  809,  from  the  effects  of  which  tbe 
Etruscans  never  recovered ;  and  again  in  J83, 
when  tbe  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Do- 
labella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions 
in  modern  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant 
pond,  almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrush- 
es which  grow  in  it. 

Vaoedrusa,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  betwees 
Camarina  and  Gela. 

Vaoienni,  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  whost 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Theii 
site  is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near 
Saluzzo. 

Vahalis.      Vid.  RHEKI'8. 
[Vala,  C.  Numonios,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 
addressed  to  him  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  book 
of  Epistles.] 

Valens,  emperor  of  the  East  A.D.  364-378 
was  born  about  A.D.  338.  and  was  made  em- 
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peror  by  his  brother  Valentinian.  Vii.  Valen- 
TtmAHOs.  The  greater  part  of  Valeria's  reign  is 
occupied  by  his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first 
he  gained  great  advantages  over  the  barba- 
rians, and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  870, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  cross  the 
Danube.  In  376  the  Goths  were  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Huns,  and  were  allowed 
by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle  in 
Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dangerous  neighbors,  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collect- 
ed a  powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Goths  -r  but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  near  Hadnanoplc,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after 
the  battle ;  some  say  he  died  on  the  field,  and 
others  relate  that  he  was  burned  to  death  in  a 
peasant's  house,  to  which  he  was  carried,  and 
which  the  barbarians  set  fire  to  without  know, 
ing  who  was  in  it.  The  reign  of  Valens  is  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  empire  on  account 
of  the  admission  of  the  Goths  into  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The  fu- 
rious contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  also  characterize  this 
reign. 

Valens,  Abbrnos,  also  called  Aborniub,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest, 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabinians.  He 
flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Valens,  FabIos,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius  in  A.D.  69,  marched 
into  Italy  through  Gaol,  and,  after  forming  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Cecina,  defeated 
Otbo  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedrtacum,  which 
secured  for  Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Vitellius  raised  Valens  and  Cecina  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  he  left  the  whole  government  in 
their  hands.  Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vi- 
tellius, when  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  marched  into  Italy ;  but  as  he  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  Antonius  after 
the  capture  of  Cremona,  he  resolved  to  sail  to 
Gaul  and  ronse  the  Gallic  provinces  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Vitellius;  but  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  islands  called  Stcechades  (now  Hi- 
eru),  off  Massilia,  and  was  shortly  afterward 
put  to  death  at  Urbinum  (now  Urbino). 

ValkntU.  1.  (Now  Valencia),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Edetani,  on  the  River  Turia,  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Carthago 
Nova  to  Castulo.  It  was  founded  by  Junius 
Brutus,  who  settled  here  the  soldiers  of  Viria- 
thos ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  it  was 
soon  afterward  rebdilt  and  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony. It  continued  to  be  an  important  place 
down  to  the  latest  times.— 2.  (Now  Valence),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  Rhone,  and 
a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  town 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Segel- 
launi. — 3.  A  town  of  Sardinia,  of  uncertain  site, 
but  which  some  writers  place  on  the  eastern 
coast,  between  Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile. — 
4.  Or  Valbmtidh,  a  town  in  Apulia,  ten  miles 
from  Brundisium — 6.  A  province  in  the  north 
of  Britain,  beyond  the  Roman  wall,  which  ex- 
isted only  for  a  short  time.  Vid.  Britannia. 
VALiimiruNut.    I.,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
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364-878,  was  the  son  of  Gratianns,  aud  was  bora 
A.D.  381,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  the  Emperor  Giatianus.  He  held  im- 
portant military  commands  tinder  Julian  and 
Jovian ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Feb- 
ruary, 364,  Valentinian  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  at  Nicaea.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
elevation  Valentinian  elected  his  brother  Va- 
lens emperor,  and  assigned  to  him-  the  East, 
while  he  himself  undertook  the  government  of 
the  West.  Valentinian  was  a  Catholic,  though 
his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arian ; .  but  he  did 
not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens.  He 
possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigor  of 
character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  labori- 
ous administrator ;  but  he  sometimes  punished 
with  excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of 
Valentinian's  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wars 
against  the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians 
on  the  Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  His  usual  residence 
was  Treviri  (Treves).  In  375  he  went  to  Car- 
nuntum,  on  the  Danube,  in  order  to  repel  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Pan- 
nonia. After  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  at  Bregetio.  In  this 
piace,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  expired  suddenly  on  the 
17th  of  November. — II.,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
376-392,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  though  he  was  then  only  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  His  eider  brother  Gratia- 
nus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  during 
the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented  to  the 
choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the  West 
was  made  between  the  two  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gra- 
tian was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who 
left  Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of 
fear  of  Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ; 
but  in  387  Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy 
by  Maximus,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius. 
In  388  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus,  and  re- 
stored Valentinian  to  his  authority  as  emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  391,  and  in  the  following  year  (392) 
Valentinian  was  murdered  by  the  general  Ar- 
gobastes,  who  raised  Eugenics  to  the  throne. 
Valentinian  perished  on  the  16th  of  May,  being 
only  a  few  months  above  twenty  years  of  ago. 
His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  St.  Am- 
brose.— III.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  425-456,  was 
bom  419,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius  III. 
by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared 
Augustus  in  425  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was 
placed  over  the  West ;  but  as  ho  was  only  six 
years  of  age,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
his  mother  Placidia.  During  his  long  reign  the 
empire  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  invasions 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  was  only  the  military 
abilities  of  Aetius  which  saved  the  empire  from 
ruin.    In  429,  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric, 
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crossed  over  into  Africa,  which  they  conquered, 
and  of  which  they  continued  in  possession  till 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  likewise  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Gaul ;  but  Aetius  final- 
ly made  peace  with  them  (439),  and  with  their 
assistance  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila 
and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  in 
451.  The  power  and  influence  of  Aetius  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  him- 
self was  slain  by  Petronius  Maximus,  whose 
wife  he  had  violated.  He  was  a  feeble  and  con- 
temptible prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in 
a  princely  station  disgrace  a  man's  character. 

ValerIa.  1.  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Cor- 
iolanus  in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment. — 
2.  The  last  wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon 
after  Sulla's  death. — 3.  GalerU  Valeria,  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian  and  Prisca,  was,  upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  empire  in  A.D.  292,  united 
to  Galerius,  one  of  the  new  Caesars.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  311,  Valeria  rejected 
the  proposals  of  his  successor  M aximinus,  who, 
in  consequence,  stripped  her  of  her  possessions, 
and  banished  her  along  with  her  mother.  After 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  Valeria  and  her  moth- 
er were  executed  by  order  of  Licinius,  315. — 4. 
Mkssalina.      Vid.  Messalina. 

ValerIa  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of 
Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Vo- 
lusus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Ti- 
tus Tatius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
Volesus,  P.  Valerius,  afterward  surnamed  Pub- 
licola, plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  609. 
From  this  time  forward  down  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  empire,  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentius,  Diocle- 
tian, Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
others.  The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordi- 
nary honors  and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only 
one  in  Rome  of  which  the  doors  were  allowed 
to  open  back  into  the  street.  In  the  Circus  a 
conspicuous  place  was  set  apart  for  them,  where 
a  small  throne  was  erected,  an  honor  of  which 
there  was  no  other  example  among  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  also  allowed  to  bury  their 
dead  within  the  walls.  The  Valerii  in  early 
times  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the 
lights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which  they 
proposed  at  various  times  were  the  great  char- 
ters of  the  liberties  of  the  second  order.  Vid. 
Diet,  of  Anliq.,  *.  v.  Leges  Valeria.  The  Va- 
leria gens  was  divided  into  various  families  un- 
der the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Cobvus,  Flaocui,  Latinos, 
Messala,  Publicola,  and  Triarius. 

ValerIa,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by 
Galerius,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
Pannonia. 

Valbriands.  1.  Roman  emperor  A. D.  253- 
260,  whose  foil  name  was  P.  Ltrimos  Valb- 
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bianus.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the 
usurper  /Emilianus.  Valerian  proclaimed  his 
son  Gallienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  oa 
war  against  the  Goths,  whom  he  defeated  (257). 
But  though  the  barbarians  still  threatened  the 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
the  conquests  of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled 
bim  to  hasten  to  the  East,  For  a  time  hit 
measures  were  both  vigorous  and  successful. 
Antioch  was  recovered,  and  the  Persian  king 
Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall  back  behind  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  emperor,  flushed  by  bis 
good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly.  He  was  Bar- 
rounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  by  the  count- 
less, horsemen  of  bis  active  foe ;  be  was  en- 
trapped into  a  conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captiv- 
ity, subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental 
cruelty  could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was 
stuffed  and  long  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the 
chief  temple  of  the  nation. — 2.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  by  the  same  mother  as  Gallie- 
nus. He  perished  along  with  Gallienus  at  IB- 
Ian  in  268.     Vid.  Gallienus. 

Valerius.     Vid.  Valeria  Gens. 

ValerIus  Volusos  Maxinos,  M"„  was  a 
brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dic- 
tator in  B.C.  494,  when  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  burghers  and  commonalty  of  Robm 
de  Nexit  were  at  the  highest.  Valerius  ra 
popular  with  the  plebs,  and  induced  them  ta  en- 
list for  the  Sabine  and  .dSquian  wars,  by  prem- 
ising that  when  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  tat 
condition  of  the  debtors  (new)  should  be  alle- 
viated. He  defeated  and  triumphed  over  the 
Sabines;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise  ts 
the  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorship.  Tas 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  bad  kept 
faith  with  them,  escorted  him  honorably  boa*. 
As  he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his 
dictatorship,  he  probably  died  soon  after.  Them 
were  several  descendants  of  this  Valerias  Max- 
imus, but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  sa> 
porlance  to  require  special  mention. 

Valerius  MaxImus,  is  known  to  as  as  lbs 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  De  Faclti  Dictume  Memertb&ku 
Libri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  heads,  las 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  be  is*, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  ftoei 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  af 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  be  dedicated 
his  work.  Of  his  personal  history  we  knew 
nothing,  except  the  solitary  circumstance,  ta- 
oorded  by  himself,  that  he  accompanied  Sextas 
Pompeius  into  Asia  (ii.,  6,  4  8),  the  Sena* 
Pompeius,  apparently,  who  was  consul  AD.  14, 
at  the  time  when  Augustus  died.  The  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  work  are  of  a  character  as 
miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  impossdae, 
without  transcribing  the  short  notices  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a  dear  ids* 
of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the  topics  as 
lected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be  trace*. 
Thus  the  first  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  But- 
ters connected  with  sacred  rites  ;  the  second 
book  relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  citi 
institutions ;  the  third,  ^urth,  fifth,  and  i 
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to  the  more  prominent  social  virtues ;  bat  in 
the  seventh  the  chapters  De  Strategematu,  Dt 
RepuUit,  are  abruptly  followed  by  those  De 
Necessitate,  De  Tettamentis  Retcutu,  Dt  Rati* 
Tcwtamentit  et  Insperatis.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view,  the  work  is  by  no  means  without  value, 
sinoe  it  preserves  a  record  of  many  curious 
events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  from 
the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points  where 
we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  the  statements,  unless  where  they  are  cor- 
roborated by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still 
possess  an  abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius 
Paris  The  best  editions  of  the  original  work 
are  by  Torrenius,  Leid.,  1726,  and  by  Kappius, 
Lips,  1788. 
ValsbIos  Flaccos.  Vid.  Flaccos. 
[Valgics.  1.  The  father-in-law  of  Rullus, 
who  proposed  the  agrarian  law  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  which  was  opposed  by  the  latter. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Valgius  had  ob- 
tained much  confiscated  property  in  the  time  of 
Sulla. — 2.  A.,  the  son  of  a  senator,  deserted  the 
Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish  war,  B  C.  46, 
and  went  over  to  Caesar.— 3.  C.  Vai.oius  Hippi- 
anos,  the  son  of  Q.  Hippius,  was  adopted  by 
a  certain  C.  Valgius.] 

Valoius  Rurus,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of 
whom  ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas, 
and  Virgil,  among  those  friends  of  genius  whose 
approbation  far  more  than  compensated  for  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  attacks  of  his  detract- 
ors. 

Vandali,  VandalIi,  or  VindalIi,  a  confeder- 
acy of  German  nations,  probably  of  the  great 
Snevkj  race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones,  Goth- 
ones,  Gepidse,  and  Rugii  belonged.  They  dwelt 
originally  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany, 
but  were  afterward  settled  north  of  the  Mar- 
com  an  n  i,  in  the  Rieaengebirge,  which  are  hence 
called  Vandalici  Monies.  They  subsequently 
appear  for  a  shortjime  in  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (A.D. 
409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  In  this  country  they  subjugated 
the  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
(Vandalusia).  In  A.D.  429  they  crossed  over 
into  Africa,  under  their  king  Genseric,  and  con- 
quered all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  coun- 
try. Genseric  subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and 
took  and  plundered  Rome  in  456.  The  Vandals 
continued  masters  of  Africa  till  636,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Vanoiohis,  a  German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern 
Worm*. 

Vabaobi.     Vid.  Vbbaobi. 

[Vumi,  an  Illyrico-Dalmatian  nation,  whom 
Pliny  styles  "  populatores  quondam  Italia;."] 

Vaeduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
•is,  west  of  the  Vascones,  iu  the  modern  Oui- 
fHKOB.  and  Alava. 

[Vabbhos,  L.,  a  ceitorion  in  Caesar's  army, 
distinguished  himself,  along  with  T.  Pulfio,  by 
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a  daring  act  of  bravery,  when  the  camp  of  <4 
Cicero  was  besieged  by  the  Nervii  in  B.C.  64.] 

[Vaboula,  a  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
was  noted  as  a  wit.] 

Varounteics,  a  senator,  and  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but 
their  plan  was  frustrated  by  information  con- 
veyed to  Cicero  through  Fulvia.  He  was  after- 
ward brought  to  trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to 
defend  him. 

Vabia  (now  Varea),  a  town  of  the  Berones  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Iberus,  which 
was  navigable  from  this  town. 

Vabimi,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Albis,  north  of  the  Langobardi. 

Varius.  1.  Q.  Varius  Hvrrida,  tribune  of 
the.  plebs  B.C.  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucro  in 
Spain,  and  received  the  surname  of  Hybrids 
because  his  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  In 
bis  tribunesbip  he  carried  a  lex  de  najettate,  in  • 
order  to  punish  all  those  who  had  assisted  or 
advised  the  Socii  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Roman  people.  Under  this  law  many  distin- 
guished senators  were  condemned  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  Varius  himself  was  condemned 
under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death.— 2. 
L.  Varius  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic 
bards,  and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his 
tragedy  of  Tbyestes  might  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  production  of  the  Grecian  stage.  He 
enjoyed  the  Iriendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was 
to  the  recommendation  of  Varius,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Virgil,  that  Horace  was  in- 
debted for  an  introduction  to  the  minister,  about 
B.C.  39.  Virgil  appointed  Plotius  Tucca  and 
Varius  his  literary  executors,  and  they  revised 
the  jEneid.  Hence  Varius  was  alive  suhse* 
quent  to  B.C.  19,  in  which  year  Virgil  died. 
Only  the  titles  of  three  works  of  Varius  have 
been  preserved  :  1.  De  Morte.  2.  Pancgyrkus  in 
Catarem  Octavianum.  3.  The  tragedy  Thyeslei. 
Only  a  very  few  fragments  of  these  poems  are 
extant 

Vabbo,  Atacinus.  ( Vid.  below,  Var bo,  No.  3.) 

Vakbo,  Cinoonius,  a  Roman  senator  under 
Nero,  supported  the  claims  of  Nymphidius  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  consequence  by  Galba,  being  at  the 
time  consul  designatus. 

Vabbo,  Terentius.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  216 
with  L.  iEmilius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  butcher,  to  have  carried  on 
business  himself  as  a  factor  in  his  early  years, 
and  to  have  risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the 
causes  of  the  lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  people,  who 
thought  that  it  only  needed  a  man  of  energy  at 
the  bead  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  bring  the 
war  against  Hannibal  to  a  close.  His  colleague 
was  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
aratocratical  party.  The  two  consols  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  Vid.  Hannibal.  The  battle  was  fought 
by  Varro  against  the  advice  of  Paulus.  The  Ro- 
man army  was  all  but  annihilated.    Paulus  and 
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'    almost  all  the  officers  perished.    Varro  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  and  reached  Venosia  in 
safety ,  with  about  seventy  horsemen.   His  con- 
duct after  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  deserv- 
ing of  high  praise.    He  proceeded  to  Canosium, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken 
refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  precaution 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required.    His 
conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  serv- 
ices he  had  lately  rendered.    On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
the  senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.    He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  in  important  military  commands 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Punic  war. — 8.  The 
celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and  varied  erudi- 
tion in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  most  learned 
of  the  Romans."    He  was  born  B.C.  116,  and 
was  trained  under  the  superintendence  of  L. 
.£lius  Stilo  Prseconinus,  and  he  afterward  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Antiochus,  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Academy.    Varro  held  a  high  naval 
command  in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and 
Mithradates,  and  afterward  served  as  the  lega- 
tus  of  Pompeius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  forces  to  Cesar. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  sued  for  and  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  Caesar,  who  employ- 
ed him  in  superintending  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  library  designed  for  pub- 
lic use.    For  some  years  after  this  period  Varro 
remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cumse  and  Tus- 
culum,  occupied  with  study  and  composition. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upsn  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and,  after  having  remained  for  some  time  con- 
cealed, he  obtained  the  protection  ofOctavianua. 
The  remainder  of  his  career  was  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  he  continued  to  labor  in  his  favor- 
ite studies,  although  his  magnificent  library  bad 
been  destroyed,  a  loss  to  him  irreparable.    His 
death  took  place  B.C.  28,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.    Not  only  was  Varro  the  most 
learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he  was  likewise 
the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  authors.    We 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  assertion  that  he 
bad  composed  no  less  than  four  hundred. and 
ninety  books ;  but  of  these  only  two  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  one  of  them  in  a  mutila- 
ted form.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works,  both  extant  and  lost :  1.  DcReRustica, 
Libri  III.,  still  extant,  was  written  when  the  au- 
thor was  eighty  years  old,  and  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  treatises  upon  ancient  agriculture 
now  extant,  being  far  superior  to  the  more  vo- 
luminous production  of  Columella,  with  which 
alone  it  can  be  compared.    The  best  editions 
are  in  the  Scriptorc*  Ret  Ruttiea  veteret  Latini 
by  Gesner,  4to,  2  vols.,  Lips.,  1736,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo,  4  vols.,  Lips.,  1794-1797.    2. 
De  Lingua  Latina,  a  grammatical  treatise  which 
extended  to  twenty-four  books ;  but  six  only 
(v.-x.)  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are  in  a 
mutilated  condition.    The  remains  of  this  treat- 
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\se  are  particularly  valuable,  in  so  far  as  the) 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  maav  term 
and  forms  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
altogether  lost,  and  much  curious  infonnatm 
is  here  treasured  up  connected  with  the  ancient 
usages,  both  civil  and  religions,  of  the  Roman 
The  best  editions  are  by  SpengeL,  8vo,  Bent, 
1826,  and  by  Muller,  8vo,  Lips.,  1833.    1  &► 
tentitt.    One  hundred  and  sixty-five  Bentattt, 
or  pithy  sayings,  have  been  published  by  Dew 
under  the  name  of  Varro,  Patav.,  1843.   It  it 
manifest  that  these  sayings  were  not  strong  to- 
gether  by  Varro  himself,  but  are  scraps  gleaoed 
out  of  various  works,  probably  at  different  tuna 
and  by  different  hands.    4.  Antiquitttm  Ltin, 
divided  into  two  sections.     Antiyuitatu  Son 
kumanarum,  in  twenty-five  books,  and  Anlyn- 
talc*  Rerun  dhinarum,  in  sixteen  books.    Tbjt 
was  Varro's  great  work ;  and  upon  this  cbiefy 
his  reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fragment!  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.    With  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  work  we  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, familiar,  since  Augustine  drewterjrlinjelj 
from  this  source  in  his  "  City  of  God."  6.  Set- 
ura,  which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  variety 
of  metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose 
also.   Varro,  in  these  pieces,  copied  to  a  ceruia 
extent  the  productions  of  Menippos  the  Gada- 
rene  (vid.  Menippus),  and  hence  designated  then 
as  Satura  Menippea  s.  Cynica.    They  appear 
to  have  been  a  se-ies  of  disquisitions  on  arast 
variety  of  subjects,  frequently,  if  not  oniforah/, 
couched  in  the  shape  of  dialogue,  the  object 
proposed  being  the  inculcation  of  moral  lesson 
and  serious  truths  in  a  familiar,  playful,  and 
even  jocular  style.     The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  these  Satura  is  by  (Ehler,  Jf.  Te- 
rentii  Varromt  Saturarum  Mentppeantmllditna, 
Quedlingb.,  1844.    Of  the  remaining  wotts  of 
Varro  we  possess  little  except  a  mere  catalogue 
of  titles. — 3.  P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable 
celebrity,  surnamed  Ataciwus,  from  the  Ala, 
a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  his  native  prov- 
ince, was  born  B.C.  82.    Of  his  personal  histor/ 
nothing  further  is  known.    He  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  oalj 
have  come  do  wn  to  us  ;  but  some  of  them  onght 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  bis  illustrious  eao- 
temporary  M.  Terentins  Varro :  1.  Argmntba, 
probably  a  free  translation  of  the  well-known 
poem  by  Apollonius  Rhodius.    Upon  this  piece 
the  fame  of  Varro  ch  iefly  rested.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Propertius,  by  Ovid,  and  by  Satin.   2. 
Chorographia  s.  Cotmographia,  appears  to  have 
been  a  metrical  system  of  astronomy  and  geog- 
raphy.   3.  Libri  Novate*,  appears  to  have  beta 
a  poem  upon  navigation. 

Varus,  a  cognomen  in  many  Romas  geatea, 
signified  a  person  who  had  his  legs  best  in- 
ward, and  was  opposed  to  Valgtu,  whieh  signi- 
fied a  person  having  his  legs  turned  ootwarl 

Varus,  Alpinos.  1 .  A  Roman  jsrb*,  was  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicios,  and  the  ear/  papB 
of  Servius  from  whom  there  are  any  exasrata 
in  the  Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Hones  {StL, 
i.,  8,  130)  tells  as  that  the  "  Alfenos  vaftr-ef 
Horace  was  the  lawyer,  and  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cremona,  where  be  carried  oa  the  nasi 
of  a  barber  or  a  botcher  of  shoes  (for  there  am 
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both  readings,  sutor  and  tonsor) ;  that  he  eame 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Servius 
Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
and  was  honored  with  a  pnblic  funeral. — 2.  A 
general  of  Vitellios,  in  the  civil  war  in  A.D. 
69,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  jurist. 

Va»u»,  Alius.  I.  P.,  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Pice- 
num  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C. 
49.  He  subsequently  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
and  took  possession  of  the  province,  which  was 
then  governed  by  Q.  Ligarius.  Vid.  Lioakius. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  been  proprietor  of 
Africa  a  few  years  previously,  Varus  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
was  thus-able  to  raise  two  legions  without  much 
difficulty.  Meantime,  L.  yElius  Tubero,  who 
had  received  from  the  senate  the  province  of 
Africa,  arrived  to  take  the  command ;  but  Va- 
rus would  not  even  allow  him  to  land,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sail  away.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  Varus,  assisted  by  King  Juba,  defeat- 
ed-Curio,  Caesar's  legate,  who  had  crossed  over 
from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Vid.  Curio.  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa 
against  Caesar  in  46 ;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Tbapsus  he  sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was 
carried  to  Ctesar. — 3.  Q.  Atios  Vascs,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of 
Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  and  probably  the  same 
as  the  Q.  Varus  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
under  Domitius,  one  of  Cesar's  generals  in 
Greece  in  the  war  with  Pompey.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modern  writers  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Varus  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated his  sixth  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.,  27),  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  bad  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Vakus,  QuintilIds.  1.  Ssx.,  quaestor  B.C. 
40,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell 
into  Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterward 
fought  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  against  the 
triumvirs ;  and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  freedmen, 
who  slew  him  at  his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.C.  13,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  where  be  acquired  enormous  wealth. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria  he  was  made 

Sovernor  of  Germany  (probably  about  A.D.  7). 
Irusug  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  Central 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Visorgis  (now  Wtttr) ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly- 
conquered  country.  The  Germans,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a 
noble  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  who  bad  previously 
served  in  the  Roman  army.  Arminius  organ- 
ised a  general  revolt  of  all  the  German  tribes 
between  the  Visorgis  and  the  Weser,  but  kept 
bis  design  a  profound  secret  from  Varus,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured  his  plans, 
be  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  marching  with  his  three  legions  through 
a  pass  of  the  Saltut  Teutobutgicmu,  a  range  of 
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hills  covered  with  wood,  which  extends  norU 
of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabruck  to  Paderbom,  and 
is  known  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the 
Teutoburgerwald  or  Lippische  Wald .  The  bat- 
tle lasted  three  days,  and  ended  with  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  Varus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  His  defeat  was  follow- 
ed by  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  possessions  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter 
river  again  became  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
dominions.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
consternation ;  and  Augustus,  who  was  both 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
grief,  tearing  his  garments,  and  calling  upon  Va- 
rus to  give  him  back  his  legions.  Orders  were 
issued,  as  if  the  very  empire  was  in  danger ; 
and  Tiberius  was  dispatched  with  a  veteran 
army  to  the  Rhine. 

Vakos  (now  Var  or  Vara),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema  in 
the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

Vasatis,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqoitanica,  on  the 
Garumna,  whose  chief  town  was  Cossium  (now 
Baza*),  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Elusa. 

VascSnbs,  a  powerful  people  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Na- 
varre and  Gurpuzco.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Pompblon  and  Calagukris.  They  were  a  brave 
people,  and  fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Un- 
der the  empire  they  were  regarded  as  skillful 
diviners  and  prophets.  Their  name  is  still  re- 
tained  in  that  of  the  modern  Basques. 

VasoSntth  Saltus.     Vid.  Prams. 

VasIo  (now  Vaiton),  a  considerable  town  of 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[Vasici,  T.,  one  of  the  conspirators  again* 
Q.  Cassius  Longinos,  propraetor  of  Furthet 
Spain  in  B.C.  48.] 

Vatia  IsausIcos,  P.  SutilIos.  1.  Consul  in 
B.C.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of 
the  pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability 
and  success,  and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Isauri 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  After 
giving  Cilicia  the  organization  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, be  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After 
his  return  Serrilios  took  a  leading  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  70  be  was  one  of  the  jndices  at 
the  trial  of  Verres ;  in  66  be  supported  the  roga- 
tion of  Manilius  for  conferring  upon  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates ;  in  63 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  pontifex 
maximus,  but  was  defeated  by  Julius  Cesar ;  in 
the  same  year  he  spoke  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators ;  in  67  he  joined  the 
other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment ;  in  66  he  opposed  the  restoration 
of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  66  he  was 
censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44. — 2. 
Praetor  64,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  but  espoused  Cesar's  side  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul 
with  Caesar  in  48.    In  48  he  governed  the  prov- 
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In  jo  of  Asia  as  proconsul,  during  which  time 
Cicero  wrote  to  him  several  letters.  Alter  the 
death  of  Cesser  in  44,  he  supported  Cicero  and 
the  rest  of  the  ariatocratical  party,  in  opposition 
to  Antony.  But  he  soon  changed  sides  again, 
became  reconciled  to  Antony,  and  was  made 
consul  a  second  time  in  41. 

[Vaticanus  Mons.  Vid.  Roma,  p.  '747,  b, 
748,  a.] 

Vatinius.  1.  P.,  a  political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  vil- 
lains that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance 
was  unprepossessing ;  his  face  and  neck  were 
covered  with  swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
calling  him  the  struma  cititatit.  Vatinius  was 
quaestor  B.C.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
when  he  sold  bis  services  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  consul  along  with  Bibulus.  It  was  Vatin- 
ius who  proposed  the  bill  to  the  people  by 
which  Caesar  received  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Ulyricum  for  five  years.  Vatini- 
<ia  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Milo  and  Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement 
attack  upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the 
speech  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius 
was  praetor  in  55,  and  in  the  following  year  (54) 
be  was  accused  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having 

J'ained  the  praetorsbip  by  bribery.  He  was  de- 
ended  on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  in  order  to 
please  Caesar,  whom  Cicero  had  offended  by  his 
former  attack  upon  Vatinius.  Soon  afterward 
Vatinius  went  to  Gaul,  where  we  find  him  serv- 
ing in  51.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  made  consul  suflectus  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  end  of  December,  47.    At  the  be- 

S inning  of  the  following  year  he  was  sent  into 
Jyricum,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
success.  After  Caesar's  death  he  was  compell- 
ed to  surrender  Dyrrhachium  and  his  army  to 
Brutus,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, because  his  troops  declared  in  favor  of 
Brutus. — 2.  Of  Benventum,  one  of  the  vilest 
and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned 
his  living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  taurct 
or  buffoons,  and  finally  obtained  great  power 
and  wealth  by  accusing  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking- 
cups,  having  nati  or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of 
Vatinius,  probably  because  he  brought  them  into 
fashion.  Juvenal  alludes  (v.,  46)  to  a  cup  of 
this  kind. 

Vatbenus.     Vid.  Padus. 

Veotis  or  Vbcta  (now  hie  of  Wight),  an  isl- 
and off*  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  before  their 
conquest  of  Britain,  by  means  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Massilia,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
this  island  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  It  is 
related  by  Diodorua  that  at  low  water  the  space 
between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of  Britain  was  al- 
most entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons  used  to 
bring  tin  to  the  island  in  wagons.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Vedius  Poixio.     Vid.  Pollio. 

Vboetios,  Flavios  Renatos,  the  author  of  a 

treatise  Rei  Militant  Inttituta,  or  Epitome  Rei 
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Militant,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Vatanwn 
II.  The  materials  were  derived,  according  u> 
the  declaration  of  the  writer  himself,  from  Cats 
the  Censor,  De  Ditciplina  Million,  from  Cor 
nelius  Celsus,  from  Frontinus,  from  Paienw, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augnstss, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  The  work  is  divided  m 
five  books.  The  first  treats  of  the  levying  sad 
training  of  recruits,  including  instructions  fa 
the  fortification  of  a  camp ;  the  second,  of  ike 
different  classes  into  which  soldiers  are  divided, 
and  especially  of  the  organization  of  the  legion ; 
the  third,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in  (he 
field ;  the  fourth,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortresses ;  the  fifth,  of  marine  warfare.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  much  diminished  bj  the 
fact  that  the  usages  of  periods  the  most  remote 
from  each  other  are  mixed  together  into  ok 
confused  mass,  and  not  unfrequenily,  we  bare 
reason  to  suspect,  are  blended  with  arrange- 
ments which  never  existed,  except  in  tbe&Kj 
of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by  Scow- 
beliuB,  Norimberg,  1767,  and  by  Oudendora  ud 
Bessel,  Argent.,  1806. 

[Vehiliub,  praetor  B.C.  44,  refused  to  receive 
a  province  from  Antony,  and  said  that  he  would 
obey  the  senate  alone.] 

[Veiahios,  a  celebrated  gladiator  in  the  time 
of  Horace,  who  had  retired  to  a  small  estate  in 
the  country,  after  dedicating  his  arms  in  lie 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Fundi  in  Latium.] 

Veiento,  Fabbicios,  was  banished  in  the  reir» 
of  Nero,  A.D.  63,  in  consequence  of  his  hang 
published  several  libels.  He  afterward  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Donu- 
tian  one  of  the  most  infamous  informers  aid 
flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  -He  also  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Nerva. 

Van  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientanus :  now  htk 
Fanute),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  River  Cremera, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  posseesed 
a  strongly-fortified  citadel,  built  on  a  bill  risiag 
precipitously  from  the  deep  glens  which  bond 
it,  save  at  tne  single  point  where  a  narrow  ridge 
unites  it  to  the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  sod  apaa- 
rently  the  largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  present  remains,  it  was  about  seres 
miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  ia 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  (Ager  Vdau)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  bare  ex- 
tended on  the  south  and  east  to  the  Tiber;  on 
tne  southwest  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  saline 
or  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
on  the  west  to  the  territory  of  Can*.  The  Ci- 
minian  forest  appears  to  have  been  its  north- 
western boundary ;  on  the  east  it  moat  hare 
embraced  all  the  district  south  of  Sonets  sad 
eastward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Ceaeaa 
and  Fidenae  were  colonies  of  Veil  Ten  was  a 
powerful  city  at  the  time  of  the  fautuatjoaof 
Rome,  and  the  most  formidable  and  daagatau 
of  hor  neighbors.  The  Veientes  were  engaged 
in  auxosl  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rsmefcr 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  aad  we 
have  records  of  fourteen  distinct  wars  botweea 
the  two  nations.  Veii  was  at  length takeaij 
the  dictator  Camillas,  after  a  siege  whisk  mmi 
to  have  lasted  ten  years.    The  city  HI  iat»*» 
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hands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a  cunicuius  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by 
Camillas  from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city 
into  the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spa- 
cious was  Veii,  that  the  Romans  Were  anxious, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Gauls  in  390,  to  remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  only  prevented  from  carrying  their 
purpose  into  effect  by  the  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
Prom  this  time  Veil  was  abandoned ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  it  was  colonized  afresh  by 
Augustus,  and  made  a  Roman  municipium. 
The  new  colony,  however,  occupied  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again  sunk 
into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From  this 
time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long 
an  object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  how- 
ever, beyond  a  dopbt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hamlet  of  Isola  Farnese,  where 
several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
itas  cemetery ;  but  there  is  now  only  one  tomb 
remaining  open,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3,  and  contains  many  interesting 
remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

Veiovis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  '•  little  Jupiter,"  while 
others  interpret  it  "the  destructive  Jupiter," 
and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  prob- 
ably an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  na- 
ture, whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deaf- 
ness in  those  who  were  to  be  struck  by  them, 
eren  before  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  he  was  represented  as  a 
youthful  god  armed*  with  arrows. 
Vblabbdm.  Vid.  Roma,  p.  749,  a. 
Velauni  or  Villa vi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  Velay,  who  were  origin- 
ally subject  to  the  Arverni,  but  subsequently 
appear  as  an  independent  people. 

Veleda,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged 
to  the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  the  nations  in  Central  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited 
a  lofty  tower  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River 
Luppia  (now  Lippe).  She  encouraged  Civilis 
in  his  revolt  against  the  Romans,  but  she  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome. 
VelIa  or  Elba,  also  called  HySle  ('EAla, 
Tttij,  the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word 
having  originally  the  JSolic  digamma,  which  the 
Romans  changed  into  V:  Velienses  or  Eleates, 
pi. :  now  CtuteW  a  Mare  della  Brucca),  a  Greek 
town  of  Lucania,  on  the  western  coast,  between 
Peestum  and  Buxentnm,  was  founded  by  the 
Phocseans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native  city 
to  escape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty,  about 
B.C.  643.  It  was  situated  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  River  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero, 
who  resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  correspondence  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reckoned  a  healthy  place. 
(Hor.,  Ep ,  i.,  15.)  In  the  time  of  Strata  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  town  of  importance. 
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Vxtimre  (now  Vtlino),  a  river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines, 
and  falling  into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks 
and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  Lacds  Velinos  (now  Pie  rfi 
Lugo,  also  Lago  idle  Marmore).  In  order  to  car- 
ry off  these  waters,  a  channel  was  cut  through 
the  rocks  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow 
gorge  to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  River  Nar.  This 
fall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  En 
rope,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  the  Fall  of  Terni,  or  the  Caduta  idle  Mar- 
more. 

VelTth.e  (Veliternus :  now  Velletri),  an  an 
cient  town  of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  sub- 
sequently belonging  to  the  Latin  league.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonized 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  frequently  revolted 
from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

VelIus  Lonods,  a  Latin  grammarian,  known 
to  ns  from  a  treatise  De  Orlhographia,  still  ex- 
tant, printed  in  the  "  Grammatics  Latins  Auc- 
tores  Antiqui"  of  Putschius,  4to,  Hanov.,  1605. 
Velius  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Macrobius. 

Vellaunoddnum  (now  Beaume),  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Vkllavi.     Vid.  Velauki. 

[Velleips  C,  a  Roman  senator,  introduced 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  his  "  De  Natura  Deorum:" 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.] 

Velleios  PatercSlvs.     Vid.  Patercblos. 

Vellocasses,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis,  northwest  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean  :  their  chief 
town  was  Ratomaqub. 

Venafrou  (Venafranus :  now  Venafri),  a  towr 
in  the  north  of  Samnium,  near  tne  River  Vul- 
turnus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Latium,  celebra- 
ted for  the  excellence  of  its  olives. 

VemIdi  or  VsNEDiE,  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  east  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Sindb  VenSdIoos  (now  Gulf  of 
Rija),  and  the  VenedIci  Montes,  a  range  of 
mountains  between  Poland  and  East  Prussia, 
were  called  after  this  people. 

Viniais  Pkomontorium.    Vid.  Pvbenes  Pbo- 

MONTORIOM. 

Veneris  Pobtcs  or  Ptbiicei  PoBTtrs,  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  near  the  Promontorium  Veneris,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 

VknktI'a.  1.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  originally  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustus 
the  tenth  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Athesis,  which  separated 
it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Carnic  Alps ;  on  the  east  by  the  River  Tima- 
vus,  which  separated  it  from  Istria ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  This  country  was, 
and  is,  very  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  The  chief  prodnctions  of  the 
country  were  excellent  wool,  a  sweet  but  mtiHi- 
prized  wine,  and  race-horses.    Dionysius.  th« 
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tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  stud 
of  race-horses  in  this  country.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Veneti,  frequently  called  Heneti  ('Everoi') 
by  the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom 
Antenor  led  into  the  country  after  the  Trojan 
war;  but  this  tale,  like  so  many  others,  has 
evidently  arisen  from  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
name.  Others  supposed  the  Veneti  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gaul ;  but  this 
supposition  is  disproved  by  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a  language 
entirely  different  from  the  Celtic ;  and  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on 
hostile  terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in 
Italy.  Herodotus  regards  them  as  an  Illyrian 
race ;  and  all  writers  are  agreed  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  population  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  tbeir  hostility  to  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an 
early  period  an  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  their 
country  was  defended  by  the  Romans  against 
their  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  be- 
came, included  under  the  Roman  dominions ; 
and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Italy 
who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  without  of- 
fering any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued 
to  enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Marcomannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius ;  but  from  this  time  their  coun- 
try was  frequently  devastated  by  the  barba- 
rians who  invaded  Italy ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
fifth  century,  many  of  its  inh  itants,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of 
Venetia  in  ancient  times  were  Patavium,  Al- 
tinom,  and  Aquileia.  The  two  latter  carried  ou 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  exported,  among 
other  things,  large  quantities  of  amber,  which 
was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Europe  to  these  cities 2.  A  district  in 

the  northwest  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited 
by  the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and 
the  best  sailors  in  all  Gaul.  Off  their  coast 
was  a  group  of  islands  called  Insula  Vene- 
tTcje. 

Venbtos  Laccs.     Vid.  Bbioantinus  Laccs. 

VenilIa,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus, 
sister  of  Amata  (the  wife  of  King  Latinus),  and 
mother  of  Turnus  and  Juturna  by  Daunus. 

Vennones,  a  people  of  Rtelia,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  the  most  savage  of  the  Haitian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
Athesis  (now  Adige). 

[Vennorkts.  1.  An  early  Romas  annalist, 
placed  by  Cicero  immediately  after  Fannius  in 
his  enumeration  of  Roman  historians.  No  frag- 
ments of  his  works  remain  ;  a  few  references 
are  collected  by  Krause,  Histor.  Rom.  Fragm., 
p.  175-6 — 2.  Sextos,  one  of  the  instruments 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians. — 3.  C,  a 
money-lender  {negotiator)  in  Cilicia,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  solicited,  but  unsuccessfully,  a  pmfec- 
tv.ro.  from  the  latter.] 

Vemta.  1.  Beloarum  (now  Winchester),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Belgse  in  Britain.  The  mod- 
ern city  still  contains  several  Roman  remains. 

—2.  ICINOBOM.       Vid.  ICENI 3.  SlLUROH  (UOW 
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Carwcnt),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in  Britaii.  ■ 
Monmouthshire. 

Venti  (uvepoi),  the  winds.    They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  bat,  it 
the  same  time,  tbey  are  conceived  as  ordinary 
phenomena  of  nature.    The  master  and  relet 
of  all  the  winds  is  ^Eolus,  who  resides  io  tbe 
island  JSolia  (vid.  iEoi.cs) ;  but  the  other  godi 
also  exercise  a  power  over  them.    Homer  mea- 
tions  by  name  Boreas  (north  wind),  Eurus  (east 
wind),  Notus  (south  wind),  and  Zephyrus  (west 
wind).    When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclni 
could  not  be  made  to  burn,  Achilles  promised 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  winds ;  and  Iris  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  them,  and  fonnd  them  feast- 
ing in  the  palace  of  Zephyrus  in  Thrace.   Bo- 
reas and  Zephyrus  thereupon  straightway  creas- 
ed the  Thracian  Sea  into  Asia,  to  cause  the  fire 
to  blaze.    According  to  Hesiod,  the  beneficial 
winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Argesles,  and  Zephyrus, 
were  the  sons  of  Astrseus  and  Eos ;  and  the  de- 
structive ones,  such  as  Typhon,  are  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  Typhoeus.    Later,  especially  philo- 
sophical, writers  endeavored  to  define  the  winds 
more  accurately,  according  to  their  places  io  tie 
compass.   Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Aparctias,  Euros,  Notus, 
and  Zephyrus),  mentions  three,  the  Meses,  Cai- 
cias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas  and  Euros; 
between  Eurus  and  Notus  be  places  the  Pbe> 
nicias ;  between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  be  has 
only  the  Lips  ;  and  between  Zephyrus  and  Bo 
reas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Sci- 
ron)  and  the  Thrascias.    It  must  further  be  ob- 
served that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Euros 
is  not  due  east,  but  southeast.    In  the  Museum 
Fio-Clementinum  there  exists  a  marble  monu- 
ment upon  which  the  winds  are  described  with 
their  Greek  and  Latin  names,  viz.,  Sepientrio 
(Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  southeast),  and 
between  these  two  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vulturous 
(Caicias),  and  Solanus  (Apheliotes).    Between 
Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Euroauster  (Euronotus);  between  Notus  and 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Aostro-Aficai 
(Libonotus)  and  Africus  (Lips) ;  and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chorus (Iapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).    The  winds  were  rep- 
resented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways; 
the  latter  usually  represented  them  as  beinp 
with  wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.   The 
most  remarkable  monument  representing  the 
winds  is  the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicns 
Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.    Each  of  the  eight  sides 
of  the  monument  represents  one  of  the  eight 
principal  winds  in  a  flying  attitude.   A  mov- 
able Triton  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola  pointed 
with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing  at  the  time. 
All  these  eight  figures  have  wings  at  then 
shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies  aid 
various  attributes.    Black  lambs  were  ottered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  whits 
ones  to  favorable  or  good  winds.    Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  River  flissus  in  Attioa;  ltd 
Zephyrus  had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis. 

Vemtidius  Bassos,  P.,  a  celebrated  Bona* 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  wn 
taken  prisoner  by  Pompeiu*  Strabo  in  the  So- 
cial war  (B.C.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome,  Wast 
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be  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living 
by  undertaking  to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles 
'for  those  magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to 
administer  a  province.  In  this  humble  employ- 
ment he  became  known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
whom  be  accompanied  into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil 
war  he  executed  Cesar's  orders  with  ability, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  his  great  commander. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  was  made  a  prsctor  for  B.C.  43.  After  Cae- 
sar's death  Ventidiua  sided  with  M.  Antony  in 
the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  39  Antony  sent 
Ventidius  into  Asia  to  oppose  Labienos  and  the 
Parthians.  He  conducted  this  war  with  distin- 
guished ability  and  success.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (39)  be  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labi- 
enos, the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight 
after  the  battle ;  and  in  the  second  campaign 
(38)  Ventidius  gained  a  still  more  brilliant  vic- 
ory  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  again  invaded 
Syria.  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle. Antony,  however,  far  from  being  pleased 
with  the  success  of  Ventidius,  showed  great 
jealousy  of  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  bis 
employment.  Yet  bis  services  were  too  great 
to  be  overlooked,  and  he  bad  a  triumph  in  No- 
vember, 38.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  condition  to  the 
highest  honors ;  a  captive  became  a  Roman 
consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph ;  but  this  was  in 
a  period  of  revolution. 

[Vendldb,  a  Latin  chieftain  (according  to 
Servius,  originally  from  Argos),  sent  by  Turnus 
to  Diomedes  to  persuade  him  to  lend  aid  against 
iEneas  and  the  Trojans :  he  was  subsequently 
captured  by  Tarcbon,  and  carried  off  the  field 
after  a  fierce  struggle.] 

VixuB,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Aphrodite,  she  was  one  of  the  least  important 
divinities  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Rome  at  an  early  time.  There  was  a 
stone  chapel  with  an  image  of  Venus  Murtea  or 
Murcia  in  the  Circus,  near  the  spot  where  the 
altar  of  Consus  was  concealed.  This  surname 
was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myites  (from  myr- 
tut,  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In  ancient 
times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aventine. 
Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was  Clol- 
■no,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sew- 
er (cloaca) ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  ety- 
mological inference  from  the  name.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  modern  writers  that  this  surname  sig- 
nifies the  "  Purifier,"  from  cloarc  or  clutrc,  "  to 
wash"  or  "purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  un- 
der this  surname  was  set  np  by  T.  Tatins  in  a 
temple  near  tbe  forum.  A  third  ancient  sur- 
name of  Venus  is  Calva,  under  which  she  had 
two  temples  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol. 
Some  believed  that  one  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  because  his  wife  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  hair ;  others  thought  that 
it  was  a  monument  of  a  patriotic  act  of  the 
Roman  women,  who,  during  the  siege  of  the 
'iaols,  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it  to  the  men 
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to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and  others, 
again,  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  cohere  signifying  "  to  tease." 
But  it  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  her 
wedding-day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  sym 
bolically,  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to 
Venus.  In  these,  the  most  ancient  surnames 
of  Venus,  we  must  recognize  her  primitive  char- 
acter and  attributes.  In  later  times  her  wor- 
ship became  much  more  extended,  and  her  iden- 
tification with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  introduced 
various  new  attributes.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  worship  of  Venus 
Erycina  was  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Capitol,  to 
which  subsequently  another  was  added  outside 
the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a  Ves- 
tal virgin  was  killed  by  lightning ;  and  as  tbe 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
disaster,  the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  con- 
sulted, commanded  that  a  temple  should  be  built 
to  Venus  Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns 
the  hearts  of  men)  on  tbe  Via  Salaria.  After 
tbe  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  Fabius  Gurges 
founded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  that 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which  he  was  afterward 
followed  by  Cesar,  who  added  that  of  Venus 
Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  promoted 
by  Cesar,  who  traced  bis  descent  from  /Eneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  love.  Respecting  the  Greek 
goddess,  vid.  Aphrodite. 

VenusIa  (Venusinus:  now  Venota),  an  an' 
cieot  town  of  Apulia,  south  of  the  River  AunV 
dus,  and  near  Mount  Vultur,  situated  in  a  ro- 
mantic country,  and  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Horace.  It  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium ;  and  after  its 
original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonized  by  the 
latter,  B.C.  291,  and  formed  an  important  mili- 
tary station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roma* 
army  took  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannes, 
216. 

Vesical  or  Varaori,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bei- 
gica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

[Veranius,  Q.,  appointed  by  Tiberius  Csesar 
legatus  or  governor  of  Cappadocia,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  A.D.  18.  Veranius  was  one  of  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso.  He  was  consul 
in  A.D.  49,  and  in  A.D.  68,  under  Nero,  be  suc- 
ceeded Didius  Gallus  as  governor  of  Britain, 
but  died  there  within  a  year.] 

Vbkbakvs  Lacds  (now  Logo  Maggiore),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all 
Italy,  being  about  forty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south :  its  greatest  breadth  is  eight 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  River  Ticinus  and 
other  streams  descending  from  tbe  Alps ;  and 
the  River  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. [In  it  are  the  Borromean  islands,  the 
admiration  of  travellers.] 

VnEciLL.fi  (Vercellensis  :  now  Vercetti),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and 
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subsequently  a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  importance. 

Veicinoetobix,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of 
the  Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great 
ability  against  Caesar  in  B.C.  62.  The  history  of 
this  war  occupies  the  seventh  book  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingeto- 
rix  fell  into  Cesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  was  subsequently  taken  to  Rome,  where 
he  adorned  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45, 
and  was  afterward  put  to  death. 

Vebetcm  (Veretinus :  now  AUnano),  more 
anciently  called  Basis,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  six 
hundred  stadia  southeast  of  the  latter  city. 

Vebojt,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site. 

Vebgellcs,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the 
plain  of  Canute,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain 
in  the  memorable  battle  against  Hannibal. 

VkkoilIu*.     Vii.  ViaoiLios. 

ViRoiirfos.     Vid.  Vieoinios. 

VsaoLiaiDM  or  VebclauIoti  (now  Old  Vera- 
lam,  near  St  Alban's),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catuellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of 
the  King  Cassivellaunus,  which  was  conquered 
by  Cesar.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
under  Boadicea,  in  their  insurrection  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  to 
be  an  important  place. 

Vebomakddi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  the  mod- 
ern Vermandoi*.  Their  chief  town  was  AnausiA 
Vebomandvokom  (now  St.  Quentin). 

Vceoma  (Veronensis  :  now  Verona),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River 
Athesis,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  Eoga- 
nei,  but  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Cenomani. 
At  a  still  later  time  H  was  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony, with  the  surname  Augusta ;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Catullus,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny,  though  others  make 
him  a  native  of  Comum.  It  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighborhood 
-in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Marius  against  the 
Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Tbeodoric 
the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Theodorio  took  up 
Ma  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called 
fcy  the  German  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Dietrich*  Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  still  many  Roman  re- 
mains at  Verona,  and,  among  others,  an  amphi- 
theatre in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Vmkbs,  C,  was  queator  B.C.  88,  to  On.  Pa- 

Iiirins  Carbo,  and  therefore,  at  that  period,  be- 
onged  to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  de- 
serted Carbo  and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent 
him  to  Beneventum,  where  he  was  allowed  a 
•hare  of  the  confiscated  estates.  Verres  next 
appears  as  the  legate  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
prretor  of  Cilicia  in  80-79,  and  one  of  the  most 
rapacious  of  the  provincial  governors.  On  the 
death  of  the  regular  quaestor  C.  Malleolus,  Ver- 
res became  the  pro-qutestor  of  Dolabella.  In 
Verres  Dolabella  found  an  active  and  unscru- 
pulous agent,  and,  in  return,  connived  at  his 
excesses.  But  the  pro-quaestor  proved  as  faith- 
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less  to  Dolabella  as  he  bad  been  to  Carbo,  ant 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prueecuiios 
by  M.  Scaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  pnetoi  »*-• 
nanus  in  74,  and  afterward  pro-praetor  in  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years  (73-71). 
The  extortions  and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the 
island  have  become  notorious  through  the  ctte 
orated  orations  of  Cicero.  No  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  was  exempted  from  his  ava- 
rice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The  wealthy 
had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  up ;  the 
middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier 
imposts ;  and  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  the 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with 
heavier  burdens.  By  capricious  changes  or 
violent  abrogation  of  their  compacts,  Verres 
reduced  to  beggary  both  the  producers  and  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue.  His  three  years'  rule 
desolated  the  island  more  effectually  than  the 
two  recent  Servile  wars,  and  than  the  old  strag- 
gle between  Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  island.  So  diligently  did  he  em- 
ploy his  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of  having 
amassed  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even  if 
he  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two  thirds  of  bis 
plunder  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal. As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  They  com- 
mitted the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  been 
Lilybaean  quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  prom- 
ised his  good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever 
they  might  demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  eo- 
tered  into  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the  great 
criminal  Verres  was  defended  by  Hortensiaa, 
and  was  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
aristocracy.  At  first  his  partisans  attempted  to 
stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes,  flatteries,  and 
menaces;  but,  finding  this  to  be  impossible, 
they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  sham  prose- 
cutor in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius  there- 
fore oflered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Csecilkis  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  lad 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  bad  consequently,  it 
was  alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  bis 
abuse  of  the  public  money.  But  the  Sicilian 
rejected  Caecilius  altogether,  net  merely  as  no 
match  for  Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the 
cause  by  the  defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  a 
technical  process  of  the  Roman  law,  called  Div- 
tnttio,  the  judices,  without  hearing  evidence,  de- 
termined from  the  arguments  of  counsel  alone 
who  should  be  appointed  prosecutor.  They  de- 
cided in  Cicero's  favor.  The  oration  which 
Cicero  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  Di»- 
inaiio  in  Q.  Cacilimn.  The  pretension*  ef  Cas- 
eilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet  hope  did  not 
forsake  Verres  and  his  friends.  Evidence  lot 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in  Sicily  it- 
self. Cicero  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  tea 
days  for.  the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who.  un- 
dertook to  impeach  him  for  his  farmer  extor- 
tions in  Acbaia,  and  to  gather  the  evidence  in 
one  hundred  and  eight  days.  But  the  new  prose- 
cutor never  went  even  so  far  as  Brnndieiua  ia 
quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  tea 
days  allowed,  Cicero,  assisted  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  completed  his  researches  in  fifty,  and 
returned  with  a  mass  of  evidence  and  a  e*u»4 
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of  witnesses  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and. Hortensius  now  grasped  at  bis  last  chance 
of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  unlikely  one. 
Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to  the  next 
vear,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortensius  himself 
would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellus  would  be  praetor  ur- 
oanus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  praetor  or- 
banus,  had  named,  a  partial  or  venal  substitute 
'would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaestor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the 
defendant.  It  was  already  the  month  of  July. 
The  games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were 
fixed  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  oc- 
cupy a  fortnight ;  the  Roman  games  would  im- 
mediately succeed  them,  and  thus  forty  days  in- 
tervene between  Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply 
of  Hortensius,  who  again,  by  dexterous  adjourn- 
ments, would  delay  the  proceedings  until  the 
games  of  Victory,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year.  Cicero  therefore  abandoned  all 
thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and  merely  in- 
troducing his  case  in  the  first  of  the  Verrine 
orations,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the 
weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  was 
quite  unprepared  with  counter-evidence,  and 
after  the  first  day  be  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Verres.  Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hear- 
ing evidence  were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city 
in  despair,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence. 
He  retired  to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of 
his  treasures  of  art  as  to  cause  eventually  bis 
proscription  by  M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  seven 
Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  two  only,  the  Dm- 
tnarto  and  the  Actio  Prima,  were  spoken,  while 
the  remaining  five  were  compiled  from  the  de- 
positions after  the  verdict.  Cicero's  own  divi- 
sion of  the  impeachment  is  the  following : 


L  Preliminary 


{* 


1.  In  d.  Ctecilinm  or  Divinatio. 

Pnxumiam — Actio  Prima — 
Statement  of  the  Cue. 


These  alone  were  spoken  : 


S.  Orations 

founded  on 
the  Depo- 
sitions. 


'3.  Verres'i  official  life  to  B.C.  73. 
i.  Jnrisdictio  Siciliennia. 
5.  Oratio  Frnmentaria. 

6. De  Signif . 

7.      i        De  Sappliciu. 

These  were  circulated  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

Vbkedqo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

VbbticobdIa.     Vid.  Vswus. 

Vbetomnos  or  Vobtcmnos,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity,  whose  worship  was 
introduced  at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian 
colony  occupying  at  first  the  Csslian  Hill,  and 
afterward  the  vicus  Tuacus.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  verto,  and  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  ahtmmu  from  alo,  whence  it  must 
signify  "the  god  who  changes  or  metamorpho- 
ses himself."  For  this  reason  the  Romans  con- 
nected Vertumnus  with  all  occurrences  to  which 
the  verb  verto  applies,  such  as  the  change  of 
seasons,  purchase  and  sale,  the  return  of  rivers 
to  their  proper  beds,  dee.  But,  in  reality,  the 
god  was  connected  only  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  plants  and  their  progress  from  blossom 
to  fruit.    Hence  the  story,  that  when  Vartum* 
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nus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed  all 
possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming 
youth.  Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  turn 
the  first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  whole  people  celebra- 
ted a  festival  to  Vertumnus  on  the  83d  of  Au- 
gust, uoder  the  name  of  the  VortuimuUia,  denot- 
ing the  transition  from  the  beautiful  season  of 
autumn  to  the  less  agreeable  one.  He  had  a 
temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a  statue  of  him 
stood  in  the  vicus  Jugariua,  near  tbe  altar  of 
Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruscan  origin  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  bis  genuine  Roman 
name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  tbe  worship  of  Vertumnus 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  {fitmen  Vortum- 
natii). 

Vbrvlm  (Verulanns :  now  Veroti),  a  town  of 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Aletrium, 
and  north  of  Frusino,  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony. 

Vebolamiom.     Vid.  Vbeolahium. 

Virus,  L.  AueblIcs,  the  colleague  of  M.  Au- 
relius in  the  empire,  A.D.  161-169.  He  was 
born  in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceiun- 
ius  Commodus.  His  father,  L.  Ceionius  Corn- 
modus,  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  186 ;  and  on 
tbe  death  of  his  lather  in  138,  he  was,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  command  of  Hadrian,  adopted, 
along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.  On 
the  death  of  Antoninus  in  1§1,  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire  along  with  M.  Aurelius.'  The  histo- 
ry of  his  reign  is  given  under  Acxsuus. .  Verus 
died  suddenly  at  Altinum,  in  tbe  country, of  tbe 
Veneti,  toward  the  close  of  169.  He  bad  been 
married  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

Viscikos  Acer.     Vid.  Subssa  Aobdhca. 

Vbsbvus.  Vid.  Vssnvins. 
'  VesontIo  (now  fietonfon),  the  chief  town  ot 
the  Sequani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situated  on  tbe 
River  Dubis  (now  Doubt),  which  flowed  around 
tbe  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  spaee  of  six 
hundred  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain,  form- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Vesontio  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Romans,  and  still 
contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  other  Roman  remains. 

VisPASiimJs,  T.  FlavIcb  SabInus,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  70-79,  was  born  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  A.D. 
9.  His  father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of 
Reate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  moth- 
er, Vespasia  Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  pre- 
fectus  castrorum,  and  the  sister  of  a  Roman 
senator.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons, 
Flavins  Sabinus  and  Vespasian.  Vespasian 
served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Thrace,  and  was 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  was  after- 
ward aedile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  be 
took  to  wife  Flavia  DomitiUa,  tbe  daughter  of  a 
Roman  eques,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  tegatua  le- 
gionis ;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command 
m  Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
was  consul  in  SI,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  un- 
der Nero.    He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and 
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was  accused  of  getting  money  by  dishonorable 
means.  But  he  bad  a  great  military  reputation, 
and  he  was  liked  by  ifie  soldiers.  Nero  after- 
ward sent  him  to  the  East  (66),  to  conduct  the 
war  against  tbe  Jews.  His  conduct  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  had  raised  his  reputation,  when  the  war 
broke  out  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  after  the 
death  of  Galba.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandrea  on  the  first  of  July,  69,  and  soon 
after  all  through  the  East.  Vespasian  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  his  son 
Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a  siege  of  five 
months ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down  about 
the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  bis  arrival  at 
Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  dis- 
banded some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitel- 
lius, and  maintained  discipline  among  his  own. 
He  co-operated  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the 
senate  in  the  public  administration.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  and  lux- 
ury of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  exam- 
ple is  said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the 
morals  of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had 
ever  been  enacted.  He  lived  more  like  a  pri- 
vate person  than  a  man  who  possessed  supreme 
power :  he  was  affable  and  easy  of  access  to  all 
persons.  The  personal  anecdotes  of  such  a 
man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  bis  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  tbe 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts 
to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genealogy. 
When  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  commencing  in  these  terms, 
"  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,'  to  Flavius  Vespasia- 
nos,"  the  answer  began,  "  Flavius  Vespasianus 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings."  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
is  recorded,  that  he  was  not  annoyed  at  satire 
or  ridicule,  he  exhibited  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter almost  unparalleled  in  one  who  filled  so  ex- 
alted a  station.  He  knew  the  bad  character  of 
his  son  ■Domitian,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
kept  him  under  proper  restraint.  The  stories 
that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  his  modes  of 
raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  character ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  a 
taste  for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  humor. 
Vet  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his 
expenditure  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In 
71  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and 
son  triumphed  together  on  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was 
marked  by  few  striking  events.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and 
the  island  of  Anglesey  by  Agricola,  who  was 
sent  into  Britain  in  78.  In  the  summer  of  79, 
Vespasian,  whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drinking  to  excess 
of  cold  water,  he  damaged  his  stomach,  which 
was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  attended 
to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
health ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
be  said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  did  actually  die  in  this  posture, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jane,  79,  being  eixty- 
aioe  years  of  age. 
Vssti,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities, 
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identical  with  the  Greek  HestIi  both  in  due; 
and  import.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  beans, 
and  therefore  inseparably  connected  with  tha 
Penates;  for  ./Eneas  was  believed  to  Inn 
brought  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta  from  Troj 
along  with  tbe  images  of  tbe  Penates;  and  tbe 
praetors,  consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering 
upon  their  official  functions,  sacrificed,  not  only 
to  tbe  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavioran. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the  hearth  was  the 
central  part,  and  around  it  all  the  inmates  daily 
assembled  for  their  common  meal  (com)  ;  every 
meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of  union  and 
affection  among  tbe  members  of  a  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta, 
combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Pe- 
nates. Every  dwelling-house  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta ;  but  a  public 
sanctuary  united  all  the  citizens  of  the  state 
into  one  large  family.  Tbis  sanctuary  stood  in 
the  Forum,  between  tbe  Capitolioe  and  Pala- 
tine hills,  and  not  far  from  the  temple  of  tbe 
Penates.  The  temple  was  round,  with  a  vault- 
ed roof,  like  the  impluvium  of  private  houses,  ao 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  that  form  aa 
an  imitation  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  Tbe  god- 
dess was  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  her  hearth 
or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was  kept 
up  and  attended  to  by  tbe  Vestals,  her  virgin 
priestesses.  As  each  bouse,  and  the  city  itself; 
so  also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  tbe 
latter  was  worshipped  at  Lavinium.the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped 
and  received  the  regular  sacrifices  at  tbe  hands 
of  the  highest  magistrates.  The  goddess  her- 
self was  regarded  as  chaste  and  pure,  like  her 
symbol,  the  fire  ;  and  the  Vestals  who  kept  op 
the  sacred  fire  were  likewise  pure  maidens. 
Respecting  their  duties  and  obligations,  xii. 
Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Vestalks.  On  the  first  of 
March  in  every  year,  her  sacred  fire,  and  tbe 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  wascarned 
into  an  angiportus  behind  the  temple,  which 
was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might  enter 
it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  a 
diet  nefattut,  the  first  half  of  which  was  thought 
to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  tbe  priestess  of  Jnno 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair  or  to  cnt  her 
nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very  favorable 
to  contracting  a  marriage  or  entering  upon  other 
important  undertakings.  A  few  days  before 
that  solemnity,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Vesta- 
lia  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  goddess,  on 
which  occasion  none  but  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Pistor.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess, 
tid.  Hestia. 

VestIni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  Central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  River 
Matrinua,  and  from  tbe  Marrucini  by  the  River 
Aternus.  They  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Peligni ;  but 
they  subsequently  separated  from  these  tribes, 
and  joined  the  Balanites  in  their  war  against 
Rome.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Roman 
B.C.  828,  and  from  this  time  appear  as  the  » 
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lie*  of  Rome.    They  joined  the  otber  allies  in 
the  Marsio  war,  and  were  conquered  by  Pom- 

reius  Strabo  in  69.     They  made  a  particular 
ind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Romans. 

Vesulus.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Vesuvius,  also  called  Vssivos,  VesbTui,  or 
Vestids,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
Campania,  rising  out  of  the  plain  southeast  of 
Neapolis.  There  are  no  records  of  any  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
the  ancient  writers  were  aware  of  its  volcanic 
nature  from  the  igneous  appearance  of  its  rocks. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  extremely  fer- 
tile, hut  the  top  was  a  rough  and  sterile  plain, 
on  which  Spartacus  and  his  gladiators  were  be- 
sieged by  a  Roman  army.  In  A.D.  63  the  vol- 
cano gave  the  first  symptoms  of  agitation  in 
an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Stabise,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life.  Vid.  Plinios.  There 
hare  been  numerous  eruptions  since  that  time, 
which  have  greatly  altered  the  shape  of  the 
mountain.  Us  present  height  is  three  thousand 
two  hundred  fret. 

Vetera  or  Castba  Vetera.  Vid.  Castba, 
No.  5. 

Vetbamio,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria 
and  Pannonia  at  the  period  (A.D.  350)  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed  and  his 
throne  seized  by  Magnentius.  Vetranio  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  bis  troops ;  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  he  resigned  bis  pretensions 
.  in  favor  of  Constantius,  by  whom  be  was  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  to  retire 
to  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  life. 

VettIos,  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  val- 
uable information  respecting  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  He  again  appears  in  59  as  an  in- 
former. In  that  year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero, 
L.  liUcullus,  and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Pompey.  Thiseonspiracy  was  a  sheer  inven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Cicero,  Curio, 
and  others ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing who  were  the  inventors  of  it.  Cicero  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who  used  the 
tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At  a  later 
period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from  exile, 
and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  be  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate,  and  on  the 
next  day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
but  his  statements  were  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
found  strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the'  senate 
had  sent  him.  It-was  given  out  that  he  had 
committed  suicide ;  but  the  marks  of  violence 
were  visible  on  his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later 
time  charged  Vatinius  with  the  murder. 

VettIos  Scato.     Vid.  Scato. 

Vettohes  or  Vectomes,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lusitania,  east  of  the  Lusitani  and  west 
*of  the  Carpetani,  extending  from  the  Duriua  to 
the  Tagus. 
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Vetulonia,  VetolonIvh,  or  VrruLfinti,  an 
ancient  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this 
city  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
insignia  of  their  magistrates — the  fasces,  sella 
curulis,  and  toga  pretexts — as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  brazen  trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Ve- 
tulonia,  except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  in- 
land colonies  of  Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that 
there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighborhood  not 
far  from  the  sea,  in  which  fish  were  found,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  water.  The' 
very  site  of  tbe  ancient  city  was  supposed  to 
have  been  entirely  lost;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magliano,  between  the  River  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland. 
It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least  four 
and  a  half  miles. 

Veturia  Gens,  anciently  called  VetcsIa,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.C. 
206,  when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their 
name  disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names 
Calvinos,  Cicurihus,  and  Philo. 

Vetobios  MamurIus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armorer  who  made  the  eleven  ancilia  exactly 
like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  tbe 
chief  subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even 
the  ancients  themselves  doubted  in  tbe  re- 
ality of  his  existence:  Varro  interpreted  his 
name  as  equivalent  to  vetus  numoria.  Some 
modern  writers  regard  Mamurius  Veturius  as 
an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  brazen  image  of  tbe  god  Vertum- 
nus. 

Vetus,  Antistios.  1.  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  B.C.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor. — 2.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  quaes- 
tor in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when 
he  supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius. 
In  the  Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  we  find  him  in  Syria  in  45  fighting  against 
Q.  Caecilius  Bassus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on 
war  against  the  Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul 
sutfectus.  He  accompanied  Augustus  to  Spain 
in  25,  and  on  the  illness  of  the  emperor  contin- 
ued the  war  against  the  Cantabri  and  Astures, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission. — 3.  C,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  B.C.  6 ;  and  as  he  lived  to  see 
both  his  sons  consuls,  he  must  have  been  alive 
at  least  as  late  as  A.D.  28.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Velleius  Paterculus. — 4.  L.,  grandson  of  No.  3, 
and  consul  with  tbe  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  65. 
In  58  he  commanded  a  Roman  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  formed  the  project  of  connecting  the 
Mosella  (now  Moselle)  and  the  Arar  (now  Sa- 
one)  by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the 
Northern  Ocean,  as  troops  could  be  conveyed 
down  tbe  Rhone  and  tbe  Saone  into  tbe  Mo- 
selle through  the  canal,  and  down  the  Moselle 
into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the  ocean.  Vetus 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate his  sentence  of  death,  which  Nero  bad  re- 
solved upon.  Vetus  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Rubellius  Plautus. 
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Vtfoos  (new  Oder),  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  tbe  Baltic.  ( 

VlBIOt  PaKBA.       Vid.  PaNSA. 

VibIos  Siqdmtib.  Vid.  Siquestxb. 
Viao  (Vibonensis :  now  Bivona),  the  Roman 
form  of  tbe  Greek  town  HipponIoii  ('Imruviov : 
'lirnuviuTTK),  situated  onlhe  southwestern  coast 
of  Bruttium,  and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  Smos 
Vibombic  sia  or  HiPFONUTxa.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  aft- 
erward restored ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  Bruttii,  together  with  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  this  coast.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Bruttii  by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it 
B.C.  194,  and  called  it  Vibo  Valentia.  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  a  municipium  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

ViBDLANus,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient 
family  of  tbe  Fabia  Gens.    It  was  so  powerful 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic  that  three 
brothers  of  the  family  held  the  consulship  for 
seven  years  in  succession,  B.C.  485-479.    Tbe 
last  person  of  tbe  gens  who  bore  this  surname 
was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul  412.    This 
Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of  Ambustus ; 
and  his  descendants  dropped  the  name  of  Vibu- 
lanus and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a  time 
supplanted  by  that  of  Maximus. — 1.  Q.  Fabios 
Vibolancs,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  Volsci  and  jEqui,  and 
consul  a  second  time  in  482.    In  480  he  fought 
under  bis  brother  Marcus  (No.  3)  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  —  2.  K., 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii 
in  485,  and  along  with  his  colleague  L.  Valerius 
accused  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  condemned  by  the  votes  of  the 
populus.    He  was  consul  in  484,  when  be  took 
an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law, 
which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted  to 
bring  forward.    In  481  be  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  479  a  third  time,  when  be  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come reconciled.    As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  ry  their  own 
ordfer.    They  determined  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream 
that  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome. 
According  to  tbe  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went 
before  the  senate,  and  said  that  the  Fabii  were 
willing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientea 
alone  and  at  their  own  cost.    Their  offer  was 
joyfully  accepted,  for  the  patricians  were  glad 
to  see  them  expose  themselves  voluntarily  to 
such  dangers.     On  the  day  after  Ksso  bad 
made  the  proposal  to  the  senate,  three  hundred 
and  six  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  assem- 
bled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  bouse  of  Kaeso,  and 
from  thence  inarched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  tbe  Carmental  gate.    They  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera, 
where  they  erected  a  fortress.    Here  they  took 
up  their  abode  along  with  tbeir  families  and 
olients,  and  for  two  years  continued  to  devas- 
tate the  territory  of  Veii.    They  were  at  length 
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destroyed  by  the  Veientea  in  477.  OvM  says 
that  the  Fabii  perished  on  tbe  Ides  of  February, 
but  all  other  authorities  state  that  tbey  were 
destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls  it 
tbe  Allia,  that  is,  on  tbe  15th  before  tbe  Kal- 
ends of  Sextilis,  June  tbe  17th.  The  whole 
Fabia  gens  perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus, 
from  whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended. 
— 3.  M.,  brother  of  the  two  preceding,  was  con- 
sul 483,  and  a  second  time  480.  In  the  latter 
year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  tbe  Etna- 
cans,  in  which,  however,  bis  colleague  the  coa- 
sul  Cincinnati^  and  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  were 
killed. — 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  is  said  to  have  bees 
the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who  survived  tbe  de- 
struction of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera,  bat  be 
could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  ten  years  afterward.  He  was 
consul  467,  a  second  time  in  445,  and  a  third 
time  in  469.  Fabins  was  a  member  of  the  sec- 
ond decemvirate  (460),  and  went  into  exile  on 
the  deposition  of  tbe  decemvirs. 

VibullTds  Ruros,  L.,  a  senator  and  a  friend 
of  Pompey,  who  made  him  pnefectos  fabrlm 
in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ce- 
sar at  Corfinium  (49),  and  a  second  thne  hi 
Spain  later  in  the  year.  When  Csesar  lauded 
in  Greece  in  48,  be  dispatched  Vibullius  to  Pom- 
pey with  offers  of  peace.  Vibollros  made  the 
greatest  haste  to  reach  Pompey,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  anival  of 
bis  enemy  in  Greece. 

VioesftIa  or  Viobtia,  less  correctly  Vixcra- 
tIa  (Vicentinus :  now  Vicertza),  a  town  in  Vene- 
tia,  in  tbe  north  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  moni- 
cipinm  on  the  River  Togisonus. 

Victob,  Ssx.  AnsELlas,  a  Latin  writer,  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  under 
the  Emperor  Constantius  and  his  successors. 
He  was  born  of  humble  parents,  bat  rose  to  dis- 
tinction by  his  teal  in  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture. Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Julian 
when  at  Sirmiom,  he  was  appointed  by  that 
prince  governor  of  one  division  of  Pannonia. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  be  was  elevated  by 
Theodosius  to  the  high  office- of  city  prefect, 
and  be  is  perhaps  the  same  as  tbe  Sex.  Ame- 
lias Victor  who  was  consul  along  with  Vales- 
tinian  in  A.D.  873.  The  following  works,  which 
present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  continu- 
ous record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fabulous 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosios,  have  all  been  ascribed  to  ibis  writer; 
but  tbe  evidence  upon  which  the  determination 
of  authorship  depends  is  very  slender,  and  in 
all  probability  the  third  alone  belongs  to  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor  whom  we  have  noticed 
above:  1.  Origo  Genii*  Ronume,  in  twenty- 
three  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man race,  from  Janus  and  Salnnms  down  to 
the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  later  grammarians,  who 
were  desirous  of  prefixing  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  series.  2.  Dt  Viru  UUtlrUmt  tWu 
Roma,  in  eighty-six  chapters,  commencing  wiui 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  cc«h* 
ing  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3.  Dt  Com* 
btu,  in  forty-two  chapters,  exhibiting  shortMBf 
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rapines  of  the  emperors  from  Augustas  to  Con- 
stantius.  4.  Epitome  it  Cataribta,  in  forty- 
eight  chapters,  commencing  with  Augustas  and 
concluding  with  Theodosiua.  These  lives  agree 
-for  the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  bat  variations  may  here  and  there 
be  detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  term- 
inates with  Constantius,  bat  the  second  comes 
down  as  low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The 
best  edition  of  these  four  pieces  is  by  Arntze- 
nius,  Arast.  et  Traj.  Bat.,  1738,  4to. 

Vicroa,  PublIcs,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according 
to  the  regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally 
been  respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by 
Italian  antiquaries.  The  best  modem  scholars, 
however,  are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  sim- 
ilar production  ascribed  to  Sextos  Roros,  can 
not  be  received  in  their  present  state  as  an- 
cient at  all,  but  must  be  regarded  as  mere  pieces 
of  patch-work,  fabricated  not  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century. 

ViotorIa,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander,  by  the 
command  of  Minerva,  dedicated  on  Mount  Pal- 
atine a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pal- 
las. On  the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new 
one  was  built  by  L.  Posturoius  during  the  war 
with  the  Samnites,  and  M.  Porciua  Cato  added 
to  it  a  chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times 
there  existed  three  or  four  sanctuaries  of  Vic- 
tory at  Rome.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
of  Victory,  vid.  Nice. 

Victoria  or  Victorima,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinns,  after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  {Mater  Catlrorum) ;  and  coins 
were  struck  bearing  ber  effigy.  Feeling  une- 
qual to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  toTetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 

VictorInvs.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  third  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Colonia  Agrippina  by  one  of 
his  own  officers  in  A.D.  S68,  after  reigning  some- 
what more  than  a  year. — 2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw,  on 
the  Drave,  in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Pelavionemu  or  Pictavicntu,  flourished 
A.D.  270-290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  probably  in  803. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
all  his  works  are  lost. — 3.  C.  Marius  Victori- 
es, surnamed  Afer  from  the  country  of  his 
birth,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  with  so  much  reputation  that 
his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
In  his  old  age  be  professed  Christianity ;  and 
when  the  edict  of  Julian,  prohibiting  Christians 
from  giving  instruction  in  polite  literature,  was 
promulgated,  Victorious  chose  to  shut  up  his 
school  rather  than  deny  his  religion.  Besides 
his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Vletonnus  wrote,  1.  Commentariue  s.  Expositio 
in  Ciceromt  libro*  de  Intentione,  the  best  edition 
*f  which  is  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Orelli's  edi- 
tion of  Cicero.  9.  Art  Ordmmatiea  ie  Ortho- 
eraphia  et  Ratione  Metrorum,  a  complete  and  vo- 
kiminous  treatise  upon  metres,  in  four  hooka, 
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printed  in  the  Grammatiea  Latin*  Auctoret  An- 
tiqui  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1605,  [and  in  the 
Scriptoree  Lot.  Rei  Metr.  by  Gaisford,  Oxford, 
1837.]  The  lame  enjoyed  by  Victorious  as  a 
public  instructor  does  not  gain  any  accession 
from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the  De  In- 
tentione is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  —  4. 
Mazikus  VioTORimts.  We  possess  three  short 
tracts :  1.  De  Re  Grammatica ;  S.  De  Carmine 
Heroieo ;  3.  De  Ratione  Metrorum ;  all  apparent- 
ly the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  as- 
cribed in  MSS.  to  a  Maximus  Victorians ;  bnt 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  who  flourished  under  Con- 
stantius, or  as  an  independent  personage,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide.  They  were  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1606,  and  in 
that  of  Lindemann,  Lips.,  1831. 

Viotrix.     Vid.  Vends. 

[Vidros  (now  Vecht  ?),  a  small  stream  of  Ger- 
mania,  between  the  Rhenus  and  the  Amisia. ) 

Vidocaises.  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  south  of  the  modern  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis :  now  Vienne),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  south  of  Lugdunum.  It 
was  subsequentlyaRoman  colony,  and  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  town.  Under  the  later  emper- 
ors it  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  called  aft- 
er it  Gallia  Viennensis.  The  modern  town  con- 
tains several  Roman  remains,  of  which  the  moet 
important  is  a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  converted  Into 
a  museum. 

[Vioelmus,  M.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived 
with  Panctius.] 

[Vioenna  (nov?  Vienne),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Lemovices,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  (now  Loire)."] 

Viixtvs  Annalis.     Vid.  Annali*. 

Vihinalis.     Vid.  Roma. 

Vincentios,  surnamed  Lirinensis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  he  of- 
ficiated as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  Valentinian,  about  A.D.  460.  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  treatise  against  heretics, 
composed  in  434.  It  commonly  bears  the  title 
Commonitorium  pro  Catkolica  fidei  antiguitate  el 
unmtrtilate  adverna  pro/anas  omnium  Hatretieo 
rum  nomlatet.  The  standard  edition  is  that  ol 
Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1663,  1669,  1684. 

Vindalon,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sulgas  and  the  Rhone. 

VindelIoIa,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube 
which  separated  it  from  Germany,  on  the  wea* 
by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the 
south  by  Retia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  River 
CEnus  (now  Inn),  which  separated  it  from  Nor- 
icum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  southeast  of  Baden, 
the  south  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  originally 
part  of  the  province  of  Rsetia,  and  was  con- 
quered by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
At  a  later  time  Rsstia  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Ratia  Prima  and  Rtttia  Seeunda, 
the  latter  of  which  names  was  gradually  sup- 
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Slanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It  was  drained 
y  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
roost  important  were  the  Licias  or  Licus  (now 
Lech),  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  (now  Wctttch),  tbe  lsarus  (now  Itar),  and 
(Enus  (now  Inn).  The  eastern  part  of  the  I,a- 
cus  Brigantinus  (now  Lake  of  Conttance)  also 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The  greater  part  of 
Vindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  southern  portion 
was  occupied  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Al  pes 
Rsetice.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
habitants, the  Vmnfcucj,  a  warlike  people  dwell- 
ing in  tbe  south  of  the  country.  Their  name  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  two  rivers 
Vindo  and  Licus ;  but  it  is  more  likely  connect- 
ed with  the  Celtic  word  Vind,  which  is  found  in 
tbe  names  Vtnffobona,  Kindbmagus,  VWoiiis- 
sa,  <kc.  The  Vindelici  were  a  Celtic  people, 
and  were  closely  connected  with  the  Rssti,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  and  along  with  whom  they  were 
subdued  by  Tiberius,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
Tbe  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the  Brigan- 
tii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  tbe  Licatii  or  Li- 
eates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni  in  the  north 
of  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief  town  in 
the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (now 
Augtburg),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licus,  which  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  A.D. 
14,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
tbe  province.  This  town,  together  with  the 
other  towns  of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Alemanni  in  tbe  fourth  century,  and  from 
this  time  the  population  of  the  country  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  Germanized. 

Vindkx,  C.  JulIos,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tics in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  governors  who  disowned  the  authority 
of  Nero  (A.D.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  as- 
pire to  the  empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Gal- 
ba.  Virginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper 
Germany,  marched  with  his  army  against  Vin- 
dez.  The  two  generals  bad  a  conference  be- 
fore Vesontio  (now  Besanfon),  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  come  to  some  agreement ;  but 
as  Vindex  was  going  to  enter  the  town,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Virginius,  and  put 
an  end  to  bis  own  life. 

[Vindicunus,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
time  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  364-375 :  there  are 
extant  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  poem  on  the  medical  art  usually 
ascribed  to  him,  though  others  assign  it  to  Mar- 
oellus  Empiricus.  The  poem  is  appended  to 
several  editions  of  Celsus,  and  is  contained  also 
in  Burmann'8  Poeta  Latini  Minora.] 

VindIoIus,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  tUe  consuls  of  the  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in  conse- 
quence with  liberty  and  the  Roman  franchise. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  slave  manu- 
mitted by  the  Vindicta,  tbe  name  of  which  was 
derived  by  some  persons  from  that  of  tbe  slave ; 
bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  tbe  absurdity 
of  this  etymology. 

VlKDILI.      Vid.  VlNOILI. 

VindIlis  (now  Belle  hie),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Vencti,  off  tbe  northwestern  coast 
of  Gaul. 
.    VindIos  or  Vunrios,  a  mountain  in  tbe  north- 
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west  of  Hispaiia  Tarraconeneis,  forming  tat 
boundary  between  tbe  Cantabri  and  A&tures. 

ViNDOBONA(now  Vienna, English;  Wim, Ger- 
man), a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  vu 
originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  i 
Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  be- 
came a  town  of  importance  ;  it  was  tbe  chief 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  ant 
the  bead  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  wa 
taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  but  continued  to 
be  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Lombards.  It 
was  here  that  the  Emperor  M.  Amelias  died, 
A.D.  180. 

Vindonissa  (now  Windisch),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  important 
Roman  fortress  in  tbe  country  of  the  Helvetic 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  and  the  foun- 
dations of  walls,  tbe  traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  are  still  to  HI 
seen. 

[Vihicuncs,  M.  Cslius,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  exerted  himself  to  raise  Pompey  to 
the  dictatorship,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
feated when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  co- 
rule  sedileship  in  B.C.  51.  In  the  Civil  war  be 
espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  who  left  him  it 
Pontus  with  two  legions  after  tbe  conquest  of 
Pharnaces  in  B.C.  48.] 

[Vimcins  or  Vinccius.  I.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  51,  put  bis  veto  on  a  senatuscoa- 
sultum,  directed  against  Caesar:  perhaps  tbe 
same  Vinicius  as  the  one  who  was  consul  mf- 
fectus  in  B.C.  33.-2.  M.,  born  at  Cales,  in  Cam- 
pania, was  consul  with  C.  Cassius  Longinuais 
A.D.  30,  in  which  year  Paterculus  dedicated  bit 
work  to  him.  Vid.  Patebcolus.  In  A.D.  31 
Tiberius  gave  Julia  Livilla,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  in  marriage  to  Vinicius;  he  was  Mo- 
sul a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D. 
45 ;  though  in  the  following  year  be  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina,  to  whom  he  had  become 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  whose  advances  he 
bad  repulsed.] 

Vinios,  T.,  consul  in  A.D.  69  with  the  Em- 
peror Galba,  and  one  of  tbe  chief  advisers  of 
the  latter  during  bis  brief  reign.  He  recom- 
mended Galba  to  choose  Otho  as  hia  successor, 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  killed  by  Otto's 
soldiers  after  tbe  death  of  Galba. 

VipsinU  AoaippiHA.  1 .  Daughter  of  M.  Tip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  much  be- 
loved ;  but  after  she  bad  borne  him  a  son,  Dm- 
sus,  Tiberius  wss  compelled  to  divorce  her  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to.  marry 
Julia,  tbe  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  aft- 
erward married  Asinius  Gallus.  She  died  a 
A.D.  20— 2.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrnjst 
by  bis  second  wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Agrippioa.     Vid.  Agkipfina. 

VipsanIus  Aorippa,  M.     VU.  Aohpta. 

VibbIos,  a  Latin  divinity  worshipped  along 
with  Diana  in  tbe  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  wot 
of  tbe  Alban  Mount  He  is  said  to  hare  beet 
the  same  as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to 
life  by  .lEsculapius  at  tbe  request  of  Diana.  He 
was  placed  by  this  goddess  under  tbe  ears  of  tat 
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■juiph  Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbius. 
By  this  nymph  be  became  the  lather  of  a  son, 
who  was  also  called  Virbius,  and  whom  his 
■  mother  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Turnus  against 
iEneas. 

VlBDO.      Vid.  VlNDCLICIA. 

[Viroilianus,  Q.  Fabios,  the  legatus  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Pulcher  in  CUicia  in  B.C.  51.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war  in  B.C.  49.] 

ViBGiuos or  Verqilios Maro,  P.,  tbe  Roman 
poet,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  October,  B.C.  70, 
at  Andes  (now  Pietola),  a  small  village  near 
Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Virgil's  father  prob- 
ably had  a  small  estate  which  he  cultivated : 
his  mother's  name  was  Maia.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Cremona  and  Mediolanura  (now  Milan), 
and  he  took  tbe  toga  virilis  at  Cremona  on  the 
day  on  which  be  commenced  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  55.  It  is  said  that  he  subsequently  studied 
at  Neapolis  (now  Naples),  under  Parthenius,  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  he  learned 
Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron,  an 
Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Virgil's 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are 
apparent  in  them.  The  health  of  Virgil  was 
always  feeble,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
attempting  to  rise  by  those  means  by  which  a 
Roman  gained  distinction,  oratory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  arms. '  After  completing  his  education, 
Virgil  appears  to  have  retired  to  his  paternal 
farm,  and  here  he  may  have  written  some  of 
the  small  pieces  which  are  attributed  to  him,  the 
Culex,  Ciris,  Moretum,  and  others.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octavianus  assigned  to 
bis  soldiers  lands  in  various  parts  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Cremona  and  Mantua  was 
one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
planted,  and  from  which  the  former  possessors 
were  dislodged.  Virgil  was  thus  deprived  of 
bis  property.  It  is  said  that  it  was  seized  by  a 
veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius,  and  that 
Asinius  Poliio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to  Octa- 
vianus at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  Octavianus  granted  his  request.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Virgil  wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands 
first  in  our  editions  to  commemorate  his  grati- 
tude to  Octavianus.  Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
{Sat.,  i.,  5,  and  6, 55,  &c.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  Virgil.  Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude,  from  the  name  of  Maecenas  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that 
be  himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  (Sal.,  i.,  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language 
which  shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest 
intimacy.  The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil, 
bis  Georgica,  an  agricultural  poem,  was  under- 
taken at  tbe  suggestion  of  Maecenas  (Georg., 
iii.,  41).  The  concluding  lines  of  the  Georgica 
were  written  at  Naples  (Georg.,  iv.,  559),  and 
the  poem  was  completed  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  B.C.  31,  while  Octavianus  was  in  the  East. 
Compare  Georg.,  iv.,  560,  and  ii.,  171.)    His 
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Eclogues  bad  all  been  completed,  and  probably 
before  tbe  Georgica  were  begun  (Georg.,  iv., 
565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  the  Mneid,  was 
probably  long  contemplated  by  the  poet.  While 
Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27),  he  wrote  to  Virgil 
to  express  his  wish  to  have  some  monument  of 
his  poetical  talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  com- 
menced the  j£oeid  about  this  time.  In  23  died 
Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister,  by 
her  first  husband  ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  introduced 
into  his  sixth  book  of  the  yEneid  (883)  the  well- 
known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this  youth,  who 
was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death.  Octavia  is 
said  to  have  been  present  when  the  poet  was 
reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  and  to  have 
fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded  tbe 
poet  munificently  for  bis  excusable  flattery.  As 
Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  tbe  whole  of  the  sixth  book  was 
written  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  seventh  book 
(606)  appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving 
back  the  Parthian  standards,  which  event  be- 
longs to  20.  When  Augustus  was  returning 
from  Samos,  where  he  bad  spent  the  winter  of 
20,  be  met  Virgil  at  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is 
said,  had  intended  to  make  a  tour  of  Greece, 
but  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Megara  and 
thence  to  Italy.  His  health,  which  had  been 
long  declining,  was  now  completely  broken,  and 
he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisium  on 
tbe  twenty-necond  of  September,  19,  not  having 
quite  completed  his  fifty-first  year.  His  re- 
mains were  transferred  to  Naples,  which  had 
been  his  favorite  residence,  and  placed  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Futeoli  (now  Pozzuoli), 
where  a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  tomb, 

"  Mantua  me  gcnult,  Calabrl  rapuere,  tenet  none 
Parthenope.    Cecini  pascua,  run,  duces," 

we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet.  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  bis  testa- 
ment, his  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to 
whom  be  left  one  half  of  bis  property,  and  also 
Augustus,  Maecenas,  L.  Varius,  and  PlotiusTuo- 
ca.  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished 
to  burn  tbe  iEneid,  to  which  he  had  not  given 
the  finishing  touches,  but  his  friends  would  not 
allow  him.  Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to 
be  done  with  the  ^Eneid,  it  was  preserved  and 
published  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The 
poet  had  been  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patrons,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  and  a  house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  neat 
tbe  gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  his  library,  which  was  doubtless  a 
good  one,  was  easy  of  access.  He  used  to  send 
his  parents  money  e.very  year.  His  father,  who 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  his  son  had  at- 
tained a  mature  age.  Two  brothers  of  Virgil 
also  died  before  him.  In  his  fortunes  and  bis 
friends  Virgil  was  a  happy  man.  Munificent 
patronage  gave  bim  ample  means  of  enjoyment 
and  of  leisure,  and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  He  was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man, 
free  from  tbe  meai  passions  of  envy  and  jeal- 
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tvajn  •  «-d  '•.  a'S  bo*  health  he  was  prosperous. 
Km  6iac,  wi>5ch  was  established  in  his  life-time, 
was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  inheritance 
m  which  every  Roman  had  a  ahare ;  and  his 
works  became  school-books  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulus  Oellius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii.-vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on  Vir- 
gil's poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  pre- 
served, is  that  of  Servios.  Vid.  Skrvids.  Vir- 
gil is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin 
authors,  not  so  much  for  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, though  that  is  sometimes  ambiguous 
enough,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  knowledge 
that  is  required  to  attain  his  meaning  in  all  its 
fullness.  Virgil  was  the  great  poet  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  too.  To  liim  Dante  paid  the  homage 
of  his  superior  genius,  and  owned  him  for  bis 
master  and  his  model.  Among  the  vnlgar  he 
had  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer,  a  necromancer, 
a  worker  of  miracles  :  it  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  The  ten  short 
poems  called  Bucolica  were  the  earliest  works 
of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between  41 
and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
which  have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a 
Bucolic  form  and  coloring,  but  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.  They  are  also  called  Eclo- 
gas  or  Selections,  but  this  name  may  not  have 
originated  with  the  poet.  Their  merit  consists 
in  their  versification,  which  was  smoother  and 
more  polished  than  the  hexameters  which  the 
Romans  had  yet  seen,  and  in  many  natural  and 
simple  touches.  But  as  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy,  they  are  certainly 
a  failure,  and  we  read  the  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus and  of  Virgil  with  a  very  different  degree 
of  pleasure.  The  fourth  Eclogue,  entitled  Pol- 
lio,  which  may  have  been  written  in  40,  after 
the  peace  of  Brundisium,  has  nothing  of  the 
pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  enig- 
matical— any  thing,  in  fact,  but  Bucolic.  The 
first  Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment, 
with  an  historical  basis.  The  second  Eclogue, 
the  Alexis,  is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic 
coloring,  which,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  Virgil's  Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
substance.  The  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh, 
and  the  ninth  are  more  clearly  modelled  on  the 
form  of  the  poems  of  his  Sicilian  prototype ;  and 
the  eighth,  the  Pharmaceutria,  is  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  original  Greek.  The  tenth,  entitled 
Gallus,  perhaps  written  the  last  of  all,  is  a  love 
poem,  which,  if  written  in  elegiac  verse,  would 
be  more  appropriately  called  an  elegy  than  a  Bu- 
colic. The  Gcorgica,  or  "  Agricultural  Poem," 
in  four  books,  is  a  didactic  poem,  which  Virgil 
dedicated  to  his  patron  Maecenas.  He  treats  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first  book,  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and  other 
cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification. 
Neither  in  the  Georgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Vir- 
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gil  the  merit  of  striking  originality ;  his  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  skillful  handling  of  borrow- 
ed materials.  His  subject,  which  was  by  do 
means  promising,  he  treated  in  a  manner  both 
instructive  and  pleasing ;  for  he  has  gives 
many  useful  remarks  on  agriculture,  and  diver- 
sified the  dryness  of  didactic  poetry  by  numer- 
ous allusions  and  apt  embellishments,  and  sons 
occasional  digressions  without  wandering  toe 
far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the  first  book  he 
enumerates  the  subjects  of  his  poem,  among 
which  is  the  treatment  of  bees ;  yet  the  mas- 
agement  of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material  for 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book 
with  matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long 
story  of  Aristaeus.  The  Georgica  is  the  most 
finished  specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  whieh 
we  have ;  and  the  rude  vigor  of  Lucretius  aad 
the  antiquated  rudeness  of  Ennins  are  here  re- 
placed by  a  versification  which  in  its  kind  eaa 
not  be  surpaasod.  The  Georgica  are  also  the 
most  original  poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little 
in  the  Works  and  »*>«y*  of  Hesiod  that  could 
furnish  him  with  Lints  for  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  work  which  he  could  exactly  follow  as  a 
whole.  For  numerous  single  lines  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
poets.  The  Mneii,  or  adventures  of  .Eneas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on  the 
model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  jEneas  and 
his  Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  found- 
ers of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  first  book  we 
have  the  story  of  ./Eneas  being  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospi- 
tably received  by  Dido,  queen  of  C&nhige,  to 
whom  he  relates  in  the  episode  of  the  second 
and  third  books  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his  wander 
ings.  In  the  fourth  book  the  poet  has  elabo- 
rated the  story  of  the  attachment  of  Dido  tad 
..Eneas,  the  departure  of  .-Eneas  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  suicide  of  tht 
Carthaginian  queen.  The  fifth  book  contarw 
the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  sixth  the  landing  of 
.Eneas  at  Cumte  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to  thf 
infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  As- 
chises,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  gtonoat 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  six  books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  tbest 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  aod  sit- 
uation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics 
have  discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of 
iEneas  to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  W 
have  been  founded  until  two  centuries  after  tot 
fall  nf  Troy,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  mi' 
leave  without  discussion,  or  admit  without  al- 
lowing it  to  be  a  poetical  defect.  The  last  sis 
books,  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  .£neas  a 
Italy,  are  founded  on  the  model  of  the  battles 
of  the  Iliad.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Lattnt, 
offers  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavio'ta  in 
marriage,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Turnns, 
the  warlike  king  of  the  Rutuli.  The  contest  i» 
ended  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  who  falls  by  the 
hand  of  .(Eneas.  The  fortunes  of  -Eneas  anil 
his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the  subject  of 
the  .Eneid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Julian  house,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  am 
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Indirectly  the  poet's  theme.    In  the  first  book 
the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  is  promised  by 
Jupiter  to  Venus  (JEneid,  i.,  264),  and  the  trans- 
fer of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome ;  from  the 
line  of  ./Eneas  will  descend  the  "Trojan  Cae- 
sar," whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.    The 
Tuture  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  predicted. 
The  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and 
embellish  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan 
origin  of  the  Roman  Btate,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Julii  from  Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the 
poem.    It  is  objected  to  the  JEneid  that  it  has 
not  the  unity  of  construction  either  of  the  Iliad 
or  of  the  Odyssey,  and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that 
antique  simplicity  which  characterizes  these 
two   poems.    ^Eneas,  the  hero,  Is   an  insipid 
kind  of  personage,  and  a  much  superior  interest 
is  excited  by  the  savage  Mezentius,  and  also  by 
Turnus,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  iEneas.    Virgil 
imitated  other  poets  besides  Homer,  and  he  has 
occasionally  borrowed  from  them,  especially 
from  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.    If  Virgil's  subject 
was  difficult  to  invest  with  interest,  that  is  his 
apology ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many 
parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  elaborated, 
and  that  particular  scenes  and  incidents  are 
treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.    The  historical 
coloring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  iEneid  a  study  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.    Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste 
are  always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the 
defect  of  originality.    As  a  whole,  the  .iBneid 
leaves  no  strong  impression,  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  national  poem, 
like  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of 
an  age  of  which  we  have  no  other  literary  mon- 
ument ;  it  is  a  learned  poem,  the  production  of 
an  age  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  feeling,  but  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  talent  and  industry  of  an  individ- 
ual.    Virgil  has  the  merit  of  being  the  best  of 
the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior  both  to  Ennius 
who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom  he  levied  con- 
tributions, and  to  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  who  belong  to  a  later  age.    The 
passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which  character- 
izes all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much  less 
offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry.    The  larger  edi- 
tions of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among 
his  earlier  works.    The  Culex,  or  Gnat,  is  a  kind 
of  Bucolic  -poem,  in  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
hexameters,  often  very  obscure  ;  the  Ciris,  or 
the  mythus  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus, 
king  of  Megara,  in  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius 
Gallua  and  others ;  the  Morctum,  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  verses,  the  name  of  a  com- 
pound mess,  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  on  the 
daily  labor  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  contains  only 
the  description  of  the  labors  of  the  first  part  of 
the  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Copa,  in  elegiao  verse,  is  an  invita- 
tion by  a  female  tavern-keeper  or  servant  at- 
tached to  a  Caupona,  to  passengers  to  come  in 
tnd  enjoy  themselves.    There  are  also  fourteen 
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short  pieces  in  various  metres,  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  CataUeta.  That  addressed 
"  Ad  Venerem"  shows  that  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  had  a  talent  for  elegiac  poetry.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Virgil,  the  best  are  by 
Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vols.  4to  ;  by 
Heyne,  1767-1775,  Lips.,  4  vols.  8vo,  of  which 
the  fourth  edition  contains  important  improve- 
ments by  Wagner,  Lips.,  1830,  5  vols.  8vo  ; 
and  by  Forbiger,  Lips.,  1846-1846,  3  vols.  8vo 
(second  edition). 

[Vieoilius,  C,  praetor  B.C.  62,  had  Q.  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  colleagues.  Next  year,  B.C.  61, 
he  governed  Sicily  as  propraetor,  where  P.  Clo- 
dius  served  under  him  as  quaestor.  He  was 
still  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  58,  when  Cicero  was  ban- 
ished, and  refused  to  allow  the  latter  refuge  in 
his  province.  In  the  Civil  war  Virgilius  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Thapsus,  together  with  a  fleet,  in  B.C. 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Virgilius  at 
first  refused  to  surrender  the  town,  but  subse- 
quently, seeing  resistance  hopeless,  he  surren- 
dered the  place  to  Canihius  Rebilus.] 

VibgImIa,  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  a  brave 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got 
one  of  his  clients  to  seize  the  damsel  and  claim 
her  as  his  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  decemvir  for  decision ;  her  friends  begged 
him  to  postpone  his  judgment  till  her  father 
could  be  fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offered  to 
give  security  for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden. 
Appius,  fearing  a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause 
stand  over  till  the  next  day ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  pronounced  sentence,  assigning 
Virginia  to  his  freedman.  Her  father,  who  had 
come  from  the  camp,  seeing  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  his  daughter's 
hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
really  his  daughter.  The  request  was  granted ; 
Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and  snatching 
up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the  stalls, 
plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaiming, 
"  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him ;  and,  holding  bis 
bloody  knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate'of 
the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  result  is  known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  power,  and  the  old  form  of  government 
was  restored.  L.  Virginius  was  the  first  who 
was  elected  tribune,  and  he  hastened  to  take 
revenge  upon  bis  cruel  enemy.  By  his  orders 
Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await  bis  trial, 
and  he  there  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life  in  order 
to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

VieginU  or  VsioInIa  Guns,  patrician  and 
plebeian.  The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled 
the  highest  honors  of  the  state  daring  the  early 
years  of  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cog- 
nomen of  Tricottus,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  no- 
tice. ■ 

ViBemros,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragic 
fate  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs, 
B.C.  449.     Ktd.  Virginia. 

ViBoiirfus  Rtrroi,  consul  A.D.  63,  and  gov- 
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trnor  of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Julias  Vindex  in  Gaul  (68).  The  sol- 
diers of  Virginius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the 
empire ;  but  he  refused  the  honor,  and  marched 
against  v:r,dex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio. 
Vid.  Virdcz.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  Vir- 
ginius supported  the  claims  of  Galba,  and  ac- 
companied  him  to  Rome.  After  Otbo's  death, 
the  soldiers  again  attempted  to  proclaim  Virgin- 
ius emperor,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
of  the  honor,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  in  bis  third 
consulship,  A.D.  97,  at  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  honoredwith  a  public  funeral,  and  his 
panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian  Tac- 
itus, who  was  then  consul.  The  younger  Pliny, 
of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or  guard- 
ian, also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

Vieiathos,  a  celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Romans  as  originally  a  shepherd 
•r  huntsman,  and  afterward  a  robber,  or,  as  he 
would  be  called  in  Spain  at  the  present  day,  a 
guerilla  chief.  His  character  is  drawn  very 
favorably  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  who 
celebrate  his  justice  and  equity,  which  was 
particularly  shown  in  the  fair  division  of  the 
spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  Viriatbus 
was  one  of  the  Lusitanians  who  escaped  the 
treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  B.C.  ISO.  Vid.  Galba, 
No.  2.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  collected  a  formida- 
ble force,  and  for  several  successive  years  be 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another.  At 
length,  in  140,  the  proconsul  Fabius  Servilianus 
concluded  a  peace  with  Viriathus  in  order  to 
save  his  army,  which  had  been  inclosed  by  the 
Lusitanians  in  a  mountain  pass,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  ancestors  hail  been  by  the 
Samnites  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  senate ;  but  Servilius  Caspio, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Further 
Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and  shortly  aft- 
erward procured  the  assassination  of  Viriatbus 
by  bribing  three  of  his  friends. 

ViiiDOMAtoe.  1.  Or  Britomartus,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Gauls,  stain  by  Marcellus.  Vid.  Mar- 
cellos,  No.  1. — 2.  Or  Vibdum arcs,  a  chieftain 
of  the  JEdai,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a 
low  rank  to  the  highest  honor,  but  who  after- 
ward joined  the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in 
B.C.  52. 

[Vibidoviz,  the  chieftain  of  the  Unelli,  was 
conquered  by  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus,  Caesar's  le- 
gatus  in  B.C.  66.] 

Vibtos,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valor.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her 
head,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the 
right,  and  standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  hel- 
met. A  temple  of  Virtus  was  built  by  Marcel- 
lus close  to  one  of  Honor.     Vid.  Honor. 

ViscbllInvs,  Sp.  Cassios.  Vid.  Cassivs, 
No.  I. 

-  [Visoos.  1.  Surnamed  Thurinus,  probably 
from  his  native  place  Tbnrii  in  Calabria,  a  poet 
and  friend  of  Horace  and  Maecenas,  one  of  the 

Siesta  at  the  supper  of  Nasidienus  described  by 
orace  (Sat.,  ii.,  8,  20) — S.  Vibios  Viscos,  a 
Roman  knight,  who,  though  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  enjoying  the  favor  of  Augustus,  pre- 
840 
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ferred  remaining  in  the  equestrian  order:  hi 
was  the  father  of  the  two  Visci,  who  are  praised 
as  poets,  and  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Hor- 
ace.] 

Vistula  (now  Vistula,  English;  WtuJud, 
German),  an  important  river  of  Germany,  form, 
ing  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarms- 
tia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  falling  inur 
the  Mare  Suevicum  or  the  Baltic. 

Visorois  (now  Wcscr),  an  important  river  of 
Germany,  falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptol- 
emy makes  it  rise  in  Mount  Melibceus.  because 
the  Romans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  south- 
ero  course  of  the  Weser  below  Minden. 

VitellIos.  1.  L-,  father  of  the  emperor, 
was  a  consummate  flatterer,  and  by  his  an* 
gained  promotion.  After  being  consul  in  AH 
34,  he  bad  been  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  bad  made  favorable  terms  of  peace  with  Ar- 
tabanus.  But  all  this  only  excited  Caligula's 
jealousy,  and  he  sent  for  Vitellius  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  governor  saved  himself  by  his  ab- 
ject humiliation  and  the  gross  flattery  which 
pleased  and  softened  the  savage  tyrant-  He 
paid  the  like  attention  to  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  twice  consul 
with  Claudius,  and  censor. — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  con- 
sul in  48.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  party  of 
Vespasian  on  his  brother's  fall. — 3.  A.,  Romas 
emperor  from  January  2d  to  December  23d, 
A.D.  69,  was  the  ena  of  No.  1.  He  was  consul 
during  the  first  six  months  of  48,  and  his  broth- 
er Lucius  during  the  six  following  months.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo- 
quence. His  vices  made  him  a  favorite  of  Ti- 
berius, Caius  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  vbo 
loaded  him  with  favors.  People  were  much  sar- 
prised  when  Galba  chose  socb  a  man  to  com- 
mand the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had 
no  military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  The  sold  iers  of  Vitellius  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensii 
(now  Cologne)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valens  and  Csecina  marched 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thus  secured  for  Vi- 
tellius the  undisputed  command  of  Italy.  The 
soldiers  of  Otbo,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  Vitellius 
reached  Rome  in  July.  He  did  not  disturb  any 
person  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  bad  been  given 
by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho,  nor  did  he  confis- 
cate any  man's  property.  Though  some  of 
Otbo's  adherents  were  put  to  death,  be  let  the 
next  of  kin  take  tbeir  property.  Bat,  though  be 
showed  moderation  in  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He  was  l 
glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  be  spent  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian, 
who  had  at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Vitellius,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexia 
drea  on  the  1st  of  July.  Vespasian  was  speed- 
ily recognized  by  all  the  East ;  and  the  legions 
of  Illyricum,  under  Antonius  Primus,  entered 
the  north  of  Italy  and  declared  for  Vespasian 
Vitellius  dispatched  Caecina  with  a  powernd 
force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but  Caecina  was  not 
faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus  defeated  the 
Vitellians  in  two  battles,  and  afterward  took 
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and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona.  Primus  then 
marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his  way  into 
the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitelline  was 
seized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  drag- 
ged to  the  Gemoniae  Seals,  where  he  was  killed 
with  repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried 
'about  Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the 
Tiber;  but  it  was  afterward  interred  by  his 
wife  Galeria  Fundana.  A  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burned 
In  the  assault  made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this 
building,  where  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

[Vitia,  the  mother  of  Fuius  Geminus,  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  32  because  she 
had  lamented  the  execution  of  her  son,  who 
had  been  consul  in  A.D. 29] 

VitruvIds  Pollio,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  a  few  facts  contained  in 
scattered  passages  of  his  own  work.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  served  as  a  military  engineer  un- 
der Julius  Caesar,  in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46, 
and  he  was  broken  down  with  age  when  he 
composed  hie  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  •  (The  name  of  the  emper- 
or is  not  mentioned  in  the  dedication,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Augustus.)  The 
object  of  bis  work  appears  to  have  had  refer- 
ence to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  subject.  He 
professes  bis  intention  to  furnish  the  emperor 
with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  build- 
ings he  had  already  erected,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  be  might  afterward  erect ;  which  can 
have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to  protest 
against  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  bis  intention  appears  from  several 
other  arguments,  and  especially  from  his  fre- 
quent references  to  the'  unworthy  means  by 
which  architects  obtained  wealth  and  favor, 
with  which  he  contrasts  his  own*  moderation 
and  contentment  in  his  more  obscure  position. 
In  a  word,  comparatively  unsuccessful  as  an 
architect,  for  we  have  no  building  of  bis  men- 
tioned except  the  basilica  at  Fanum,  he  attempt- 
ed to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  writer  upon 
the  theory  of  his  art ;  and  in  this  he  has  been 
tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  those  written  by  numerous 
Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly  in 
the  preface  to  his  seventh  book,  and  by  some 
Roman  writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  de- 
fects are  its  brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  him- 
self boasts,  and  which  be  often  carries  so  far  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  and  the  obscurity  6T  the 
style,  arising  in  part  from  the  natural  difficulty 
of  technical  language,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
author's  Want  of  skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes 
from  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  Greek 
authorities.  His  work  is  entitled  De  Architec- 
tura  Libri  X.  In  the  First  Book,  after  the  ded- 
ication to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  science  of  architecture,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  proper  education  of  an  architect, 
he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  Sec- 
ond Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Book*  are  devoted  to 
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temples  and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  am. 
ployed  in  them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Doric,  and  Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to 
public  buildings,  the  Sixth  to  private  houses, 
and  the  Seventh  to  interior  decorations.  The 
Eighth  is  on  the  subject  of  water ;  the  mode  of 
finding  it ;  its  different  kinds ;  and  the  various 
modes  of  conveying  it  for  the  supply  of  cities. 
The  Ninth  Book  treats  of  various  kinds  of  sun- 
dials and  other  instruments  for  measuring  time ; 
and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines  used  in  build- 
ing, and  of  military  engines.  Each  book  has  a 
preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  subject;  and  these  prefaces 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about 
the  author.  The  best  editions-  of  Vitruvius  are 
those  of  Schneider,  3  vols.,  Lips.,  1807,  1808, 
8vp ;  of  Stratico,  4  vols.,  Udino,  1825-30,  with 
plates  and  a  Lexicon  Vitruviamtm ;  and  of  Mari- 
ni,  4  vols.,  Rom.,  1836,  fol. 

[Vivisci.     Vid.  Biturioes,  No.  2.] 

Vocatks,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tarusates,  Sos- 
siates,  and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modern 
Tursan  or  Teursan. 

VocBTitrs  (now  Bozterg),  a  mountain  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

VoconIus  Saxa.     Vid.  Saxa. 

Vocoktii,  a  powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  southeastern 
part  of  Dauphine,  and  a  part  of  Provence,  be- 
tween the  Drac  and  the  Durance,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Salyes  and  Albioeci.  Their  country  con- 
tained large  and  beautiful  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was  grown. 
They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  live  un- 
der their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Roman 
province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the  sub 
jects  of  Rome. 

Voai»os  or  Vossisos  (now  Volga),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella. 
The  rivers  Sequana  (now  Seine),  Arar  (now  Sa- 
tne),  and  the  Mosella  (now  Moselle),  rise  in 
these  mountains. 

Volandcm,  a  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, some  days' journey  west  of  Artaxata,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiii.,  39). 

Volatbrr^  (Volaterranus ;  now  Volatcrrd), 
called  by  the  Etruscans  Velathri,  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation, 
was  built  on  a  lofty  hill,  about  eighteen  thou 
sand  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  ov 
every  side.  The  city  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  most  northerly  city 
of  the  Confederation,  and  possessed  an  extens- 
ive territory.  Its  dominions  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  territory  of  Arretium,  which  was 
fifty  miles  distant ;  westward  as  far  as  the  Med- 
iterranean, which  was  more  than  twenty  miles 
off;  and  southward  at  least  as  far  as  Populonia, 
which  was  either  a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of 
Volaterree.  In  consequence  of  possessing  the 
two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  Vola- 
terree, though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vol- 
ate  me  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  cities 
which,  acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etru- 
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ria,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus ;  bat  its  name  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Romans,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  its  conquest  by  the  latter. 
Volaterrae,  like  most  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and 
•ucli  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that 
the  city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks 
of  Volaterrae  as  a  municipium,  and  a  military 
colony  was  founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate. 
It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  it 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  who  fixed  their  court  here  on  account  of 
the  natural  strength  of  the  site.  The  modern 
town  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  city.  It  contains,  bow- 
ever,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Cre- 
oine,  and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  thirty  feet 
deep,  united  by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive 
character. 

VoLATEBBANA  VaDA.       Vid.  VaOA,  No.  3. 

Volc/e,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Voles  Tectosages  and  the  Voice  Arecomici, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Rhone.  They  lived  under  their  own  laws, 
without  being  subject  to  the  Roman  governor 
of  the  province,  and  they  also  possessed  the 
Jns  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees  as 
■  far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  eastern 
part  from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Tectosages  was  Toloia.  A  portion  of 
the  Tectosages  left  their  native  country  under 
Brennus,  and  were  one  of  the  three  great  tribe* 
into  which  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.     Vid.  Galatu. 

VolcatIos  SediqItos.     Vid.  Scdioitds. 

[Volcatids  Tdllds,  C,  a  Roman  officer,  who 
was  left  by  Cesar  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  when  he  was  setting  oat  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ambiorix.] 

Voloi  or  Volci.  1.  (Volcientes,  pi. :  now 
Vulci),  an  inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  eighteen 
miles  northwest  of  Tarqninii,  was  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  was  situated  upon  a  hill 
of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the  history  of  this 
city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  geographers  and  in  the 
Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that  its 
citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius, 
B.C.  380.  But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and 
the  vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they 
contain,  prove  that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city.  These 
tombs  were  only  discovered  in  1838,  and  have 
yielded  a  greater  number  of  works  of  art  than 
have  been  discovered  in  any  other  parts  of 
Etruria.— 3.  (Volcentes,  Voloentani,  pi. :  now 
Potto),  a  town  in  Lucania,  thirty-six  miles 
southeast  of  Piestum,  on  ths  road  to  Buxentum. 

VoLEBO  POBLILIUS.       Put.  POBLIUOS. 

rVoLi*os.     Vid.  Volusos.] 
volooems,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Parthia. 
Vid.  Absacbs,  Nos.  38, 37, 28  39,  30. 
843 
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[Volsobhs,  a  Rutnlian  warrior  in  the  army 
of  Turnus ;  he  encountered  Nisos  and  Euryalo* 
as  they  were  returning  from  their  expedition  to 
the  Rutulian  camp,  loaded  with  booty,  slew  E«. 
ryalus,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Nisus.} 

Volrci,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  bat 
originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  oa 
both  sides  of  the  River  Liris,  and  extended 
down  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Their  language 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Umbrian.  They  were 
from  an  early  period  engaged  in  almost  unceas- 
ing hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  were  no: 
completely  subdued  by  the  latter  till  B.C.  338, 
from  which  time  they  disappear  from  history. 

VolsInIi  or  Volsihii  (Volsioienaia :  now  Bol- 
tena), called  Velum  a  or  Velsuna  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it 
Lagos  Volsiniensis  and  Vdlsikibhus  (bow 
Lago  di  Boltena).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.C.  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the 
Roman  territory,  bat  were  easily  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  twen- 
ty years'  truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Vol- 
sinienses also  carried  on  war  with  the  Roman 
in  311, 394,  and  380,  but  were  on  each  occasion 
defeated,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  appear 
to  have  been  finally  subdued.  On  their  final 
subjugation  their  city  was  razed  to  the  groans 
by  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  settle  on  a  less  defensible  site  in  the 
plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands  the  mod- 
ern Boltena,  also  became  a  place  of  importance. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberias.  Of  the  ancient  city  there  are  scarcely 
any  remains.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill,  northeast  of  Bolsena,  above  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Lacas  Volsiniensis  the  River  Marta  issues ;  sad 
the  lake  contains  two  beautiful  inianiU 

[Voltumna,  an  Etrurian  goddess,  at  whose 
temple  on  Moos  Ciminins  (j.  v.)  the  Etroriss 
Confederation  used  to  bold  their  general  as- 
semblies] 

VoLTUBOfos  or  VtTLTtmoTos,  T.,  of  Crotosa, 
one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lea- 
talus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Al- 
lobroges  to  Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the 
ambassadors  on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  the  senate  by  Cicero,  Voltorcius  tnraee 
informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

[VoLTOBirOS.      Vid.  VULTOBXOS.] 

Votoiutf  a,  wife  of  Coriolanua.     Vid.  Coem* 

LAKtJS. 

Vsiupia  or  Voldptas,  the  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  was  boa- 
ored  with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Romanuls. 

[Volusenus  Qoadbatus,  C,  a  tribune  of 
soldiers  under  Csesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  is 
spoken  of  by  the  latter  as  a  brave  and  prudent 
officer,  and  was  therefore  employed  on  several 
difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  At  a  later 
period  in  the  war  he  was  prafectus  equitum  in 
the  contest  with  Commius,  king  of  the  Atreba- 
tes,  under  Antony,  and  afterward,  as  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  B.C.  43,  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  Antony.] 

Volusianob,  son  of  the  Emperor  Trebonianus 
Gallus,  upon  whom  his  fattier  conferred  the 
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title  of  Ccesar  in  A.D.  251,  and  of  Augustas  in 
Sft3.  He  was  slain  along  with  his  lather  in 
854.     Kid.Giti.u8. 

VoldsIus  MscUmos,  L.,  a  jurist,  was  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Magcianus  wrote  sev- 
eral works  ;  and  there  are  forty-four  excerpts 
from  his  writings  in  the  Digest.  A  treatise, 
De  Atse  el  Ponderibut,  is  attributed  to  biro,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  authorship.  It 
is  edited  by  Booking,  Bonn,  1831. 

VoLuaoa  or  Vol£sus.  [1.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  chiefs  in  the  army  of  Turnus ; 
bad  command  of  the  infantry  of  the  Volsci  and 
the  Rutuli.] — 8.  The  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at 
Rome  with  Titus  Tatius.   Vid.  Valbria  Gens. 

[Volox,  the  son  of  Boccbus,  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  sent  by  bis  father,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  to  meet  Sulla,  and  escort  him 
to  the  royal  presence.] 

Vomands,  (now  Votnano),  a  small  river  in 
Picenum. 

Vononbs,  tbe  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia. 
Vid.  Arsaoes,  Nos.  18,  28. 

Vopiscus,  a  Roman  prssnomeo,  signified  a 
twin  child  who  was  born  safe,  while  the  other 
twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  an- 
cient Roman  praenomens,  it  waa  afterward  used 
as  a  cognomen. 

Vopiscds,  FlavIus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  six  Scriptorei  Hutaria  Augusta,  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of,  1.  Aurelianus;  2.  Tacitus; 
3.  Florianus ;  4.  Probus ;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firtnus,  Saturninus,  Froculus,  and  Booosus ; 
8.  Carus ;  7.  Numerianus ;  8,  Carinas ;  at  this 
point  he  stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and 
those  who  follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style 
of  composition.    For  editions,  vid.CxmoJAnB». 

[Voramub,  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Satires 
of  Horace  as  a  notorious  thief,  said  to  have  been 
a  freedman  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.] 

VoaoEsua.     Vid.  Voessos. 

VoTIEKUS  M0NTANO8.       Vid.  MoNTANUS. 

VolcahLb  Insula.  Vid.  JEolim  Insula. 
VuLoiNua,  tbe  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  fulgere,  ful- 
gwr,  and  fulmen.  His  worship  was  of  consid- 
erable political  importance  at  Rome,  for  a  tem- 
ple is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  him  close  by 
the  comitium  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  in  which  the  two  kings  used  to 
meet  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
near  which  tbe  popular  assembly  was  held. 
Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Vulcan  alone  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  bim  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  and  to 
have  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  tem- 
ple. According  to  others,  the  temple  was  built 
-  by  Romulus  himself,  who  also  planted  near  it 
the  sacred  lotus-tree  which  still  existed  in  tbe 
days  of  Pliny.  These  circumstances,  and  what 
is  related  of  the  lotus-uee,  show  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded 
as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state,  and  hence 
it  was'perbaps  not  without  a  meaning  that  tbe 
temple  of  Concord  was  subsequently  built  with- 
in the  same  district.  The  most  ancient  festi- 
val in  honor  of  Vulcan  seems  to  bare  been  the 
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Fornacalia  or  Furaalia,  Vulcan  being  the  god 
of  furnaces ;  but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  33d  of 
August.  Tbe  Roman  poets  transfer  all  tbe  sto- 
ries which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephsjstus 
to  their  own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having 
in  tbe  course  of  time  been  completely  identi- 
fied.   Respecting  the  Greek  divinity,  tii.  Hb- 

PHjESTUS. 

Volci.     Vid.  Volm. 

Voloisntes,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia 
(now  Apt). 

VulbInTi.     Vid.  Volsinii. 

Vulso,  Mamlius.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  256  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  For  details,  vid.  Regulus, 
No.  3.  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  tbe  fall  of 
the  year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus, 
and  with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of 
Lilybsum. —  2.  Cn.,  curule  asdile  197,  prstoi 
with  Sicily  as  his  province  195,  and  consul  189. 
He  was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the 
peace  which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with 
Antiochus,  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia 
He  attacked  and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  oi 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  instructions  from  the  senate.  He  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  188,  but  in  his 
march  through  Thrace  he  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  lost  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  booty  he  had  obtained  ir 
Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His  triumph 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in  Asia  ■ 
bad  a  pernicious  influence  upon  tbe  morals  of 
bis  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  bis  army  ev 
cry  kind  of  license,  and  his  soldiers  introduced 
into  the  city  tbe  luxuries  of  the  East. 

[Vclteios  Mina,  an  auctioneer  in  Rome,  a 
freedman  of  tbe  family  of  the  Vulteii  or  Volteii 
who  was  leading  a  happy  life  till  Marcius  Phi 
lippus  took  him  under  bis  protection  and  at 
tempted  to  better  his  condition ;  from  the  ill  ef 
fects  produced  by  this  change  or  elevation,  Hor 
ace  draws  a  lesson  of  instruction.] 

Vultub,  a  mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of 
the  haunts  of  bis  youth.  From  it  the  southeast 
wind  was  called  Vulturnus  by  the  Romans. 

[Vultdbcius,  T.     Vid.  Voltuecios.] 

Vultubnuh  (now  Catttl  di  Volturno),  a  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vultur- 
nua,  was  originally  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Ito. 
mans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  At  a  later  time 
it  was  made  a  colony. 

Vultubkus  {now  Volturno),  the  chief  river 
in  Campania,  nsing  in  the  Apennines  in  Sam- 
niura,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Calor  (now  Colore), 
Tamarus  (now  Tamtro),  and  Sabatos  (now  Sa- 
btUo). 


[Xanthiclx*  (HovflotA^f ),  an  Achaean,  chosen 
general  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  in 
the  place  of  his  countryman  Socrates,  when  the 
latter  had  been  treacherously  seized  by  Tisaa- 
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phernes.B.C.  401,  along  with  Clcarchus.  When 
the  army  reached  Cotyora,  Xantbicles  was  one 
of  those  fiDed  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cargoes  of 
the  ships  which  had  brought  the  soldiers  from 
Trapezus,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners.} 

Xanthippe  (3av$imtn),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  be  a  woman  of  a  peevish  ana  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

Xahtbipfvs  (3dv0imroc).  I.  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  B.C.  490,  he  im- 
peached Miltiadea  on  his  retain  from  his  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  island  of  Pa- 
res. He  succeeded  Themistocles  as  command- 
er of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  479,  and  commanded 
the  Athenians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mycale. 
— 2.  The  elder  of  the  two  legitimate  sons  of 
Pericles,  Paralns  being  the  younger.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  Pabalos. —  3.  The  Lacedemonian, 
who  commanded  the  Carthaginians  against  Reg- 
ulus.  For  details,  vid.  Reoulus,  No.  3.  Xan- 
thippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Regulus. 

[Xartho  (Zavdu),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethya  one  of  the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Cy- 
rene.. 

[Xantuos  (Harflof ),  a  son  of  Phsnops,  broth- 
er of  Thoon,  a  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

Xanthoi  (SdvBoc).  1.  A  lyric  poet,  older 
than  Stesichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at 
least  of  his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him 
in  some  of  them.  Xanthus  may  be  placed  about 
B.C.  660.  No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive. 
— 2.  A  celebrated  Lydian  historian,  older  than 
'Herodotus,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  480.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Books  of  Lydian  Hitlo- 
ry  which  the  ancients  possessed  under  the  name 
of  Xanthus,  and  of  which  some  considerable 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  was  question- 
ed by  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  them- 
selves. There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  work 
among  modern  scholars.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrean  grammarian,  found- 
ed upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  [The 
fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's 
Hittoricorutn  Grae.  Antiquitt.  Fragmcnta,  Hei- 
delb.,  1806 ;  and  in  Mailer's  Hitt.  Grae.  Fragm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  36-44,  Paris,  1841.] 

Xanthus  (3<iv0of),  rivers.  1.  Vid.  Soaman- 
der. — 2.  (Now  Echen  Chai),  the  chief  river  of 
Lycia,  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  and  flows  sooth  tbrongh 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragus  and  Mount  Mas- 
sicytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Xan- 
thus (to  SdvBiov  wetiov),  falling  at  last  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara. 
Though  not  a  large  river,  it  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course. 

Xanthus  (SivOoc :  5<iv6ioc,  Xanthius :  ruins 
at  Gunik),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Twice  in 
the  course  of  its  history  it  sustained  sieges, 
which  terminated  in  the  self-destruction  of  the 
inhabitants  with  their  property,  first  against  the 
Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long  afterward 
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against  the  Romans  under  Bru--i.  The  rity 
was  never  restored  after  its  deetrsetita  on  tie 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  if.  temple* 
and  tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  a  most  in- 
teresting character  of  art.  Among  its  templet 
the  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  sad 
of  the  Lycian  Apollo ;  besides  which  there  wis 
a  renowned  sanctuary  of  Latooa  (to  Astum), 
near  the  River  Xanthus,  ten  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  city.  The 
splendid  ruins  of  Xanthus  have  recently  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  bis 
coadjutors,  and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  Xanlaian  Mar- 
bles. 

Xenarchos  (Stvapxof).  1.  Son  of  Sophroo, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  war  (B.C. 
399-389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysins.  —  2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy, 
who  lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
given  by  Meineke,  in  his  Comic.  Grae.  Frtgm., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  811-16,  edit,  minor.] — 3.  Of  Seleocia 
in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  gram- 
marian in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard  bio. 
He  taught  first  at  Alexandres,  afterward  at  Ath- 
ens, and  last  at  Rome,  where.be  enjoyed  ths 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

XenUdes  (EeviddrK),  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cyme 
when  he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  as  t 
slave. 

[Xenias  (Eevfaf).  1.  A  Parrhasian,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied, 
with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  to  court, 
when  he  was  summoned  thither  by  his  father 
Darius  in  B.C.  406.  After  the  return  of  Cyrw 
to  Western  Asia,  Xenias  commanded  for  him 
the  garrisons  in  the  several  Ionian  states,  and 
with  the  greater  portion  of  these  troops,  vol, 
four  thousand  heavy  armed  men,  he  joined  the 
prince  in  his  expedition  against  Arttxerxe*. 
At  Tarsus  a  large  body  of  his  troops  and  of 
those  of  Pasion  left  their  standards  for  that  of 
Clearchus ;  and  Cyrus  having  allowed  the  latter 
to  retain  them,  Xenias  and  Pasion  abandoned  the 
army  at  Myriandrns,  and  sailed  away  to  Greece 
— 2.  An  Elean  of  great  wealth,  was  a  proxenas 
of  Sparta,  and  connected  by  private  ties  of  hos- 
pitality with  King  Agis  II.  In  B.C.  400,  during 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  EUs,  Xenias  and 
bis  oligarchical  partisans  made  an  attempt  to 
overpower  their  opponents  and  to  subject  their 
country  to  the  Spartans,  but  they  were  defeated 
and  driven  into  exile  by  Thrasideus,  the  leader 
of  the  democracy.] 

Xenippa  (now  probably  Uratippa),  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  by  Curtius. 

XenScles  [SevonXftt).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  was  also  a  tragic 
poet,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who 
attacks  him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent,  and  to  have  re- 
sembled the  worse  parts  of  Euripides ;  but  be 
obtained  a  victory  over  Euripides  B.C.  418. 
There  was  another  tragic  poet  of  the  name  of 
Xenocles,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  recorded.— 2.  An  Athenian 
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architect,  of  the  demos  of  Cbohrgos,  was  one 
of  the  architects  who  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  at  Eleusis,  in 
the  time  ol  Pericles. 

XkkocbItbs  (g«w«pdn»r).  1.  The  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born 
H.C.  396,  and  died  314,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-two. 
Jle  attached  himself  first  to  JSschines  the  So- 
irafc'e,  and  afterward,  while  still  a  youth,  to 
I'Uto,  whom  be  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  Aft- 
er the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with 
Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus ;  and, 
alter  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly 
sent  on  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
at  a  later  time  to  Antipater  daring  the  Lamian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  appre- 
hension and  natural  grace ;  but  these  defects 
were  more  than  compensated  by  persevering 
industry,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all 
selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  be  is  said  to 
bare  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular  fa- 
vor, and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (juTobaov),  to  have  been  saved  only  by 
the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the 
death  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
'sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  importance  of  Xenocrates  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus  wrote  upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Pansetius 
and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him. 
Of  his  numerous  works  only  the  titles  have 

come  down  to  us 2.  A  physician  of  Aphrodis- 

ias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Besides  some  short  frag- 
ments of  his  writings,  there  is  extant  a  little 
essay  by  him,  entitled  Utpl  j%  and  tuv  'Evidpuv 
Tpo^jjc,  "  De  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibus,"  which 
is  an  interesting  record  of  the  state  of  Natural 
History  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Edited 
by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by  Coray,  1794,  Neap., 
and  1814,  Paris. — 3.  A  statuary  of  the  school  of 
Lysippus,  was  the  pupil  either  of  Tisicrates  or 
of  Eutbycrales.  He  also  wrote  works  upon  the 
art.    He  flourished  about  B.C.  260. 

XenoceItus  (gtvovptror),  of  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  Lower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of 
Dorian  music,  which  was  founded  by  Thaletaa, 
and  was  a  composer  of  Pecans. 

XcNorulHEa  (Ztvofavrit ),  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  B.C.  540  and  600.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and 
of  a  didactic  poem  "  On  Nature."  According 
to  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had 
left  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  bad  already  lived  sixty-seven  years  in  Hel- 
las, when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  he  com- 
posed that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon  as  a 
fugitive  or  exile,  ar.d  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy. 
He  sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation 
of  Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in 
antiquity  as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trine of  the  oneness  of  the  universe.  The 
Deity  was  in  bis  view  the  animating  power  of 
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the  universe,  which  is.  expressed  by  Aristotle 
in  tbe  words,  that,  directing  his  glance  on  the 
whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  "  God  is  the 
One."  [His  fragments  are  contained  in  Kar 
st ea' a Xenofkanit  Col.  Carminum Reliquia,'Bi\a- 
ellis,  1830.] 

Xenophon  (Stvofuv).  1.  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a  native  of  tbe  demua 
Erchia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  tbe  battle 
of  Delium,  BDd  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the 
philosopher,  on  bis  shoulders,  and  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium 
was  fougbt  B.C.  424  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians,  and  Xenophon  therefore  could 
not  well  have  been  born  after  444.  The  time 
of  his  death,  also,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an- 
cient writer.  Lucian  says  that  he  attained  to 
above  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Xenophon  himself 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
Pherse,  which  happened  in  357.  Between  424 
and  367  there  is  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, 
and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon  being 
alive  nearly  seventy  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  tbe  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon himself  mentions  (Arab.,  iii.,  1)  tbe  cir- 
cumstances under  which  be  joined  this  army. 
Proxenus,  a  friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already 
with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come 
to  Sardis,  and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Persian  prince.  Xenophon  consulted  his  mas- 
ter Socrates,  who  advised  him  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it  was  rather  a  hazardous 
matter  for  him  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
who  was  considered  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Lac- 
edaemonians and  the  enemy  of  Athens.  Xeno 
phon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did  not  ask  the  god 
whether  he  should  go  or  not :  be  probably  bad 
made  up  bis  mind.  He  merely  asked  to  what 
gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might 
be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise.  Soc- 
rates was  not  satisfied  with  bis  pupil's  mode 
of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an 
answer  he  told  him  to  go ;  and  Xenophon  went 
to  Sardis,  which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave. 
He  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  bis  life,  bis 
barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks 
were  left  alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  tbe  Euphrates.  It  was  after  tbe 
treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus  and  other 
of  the  Greek  commanders  by  the  Persian  sa- 
trap Tissaphernes  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  in  conducting  tbe  Greeks  in  their 
memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over  tbe 
high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus  (Tre- 
bizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus  the 
troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in 
great  distress,  and  some  of  them,  under  Xeno- 
phon, entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
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Thrace.  As  the  Lacedemonians  under  Thim- 
bron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissaphernes  and 
Phamabazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  in- 
rited  to  join  the  army  of  Thimbron,  and  Xeno- 
phon led  them  to  Pergamus  to  join  Thimbron, 
899.  Xenophon,  who  was  very  poor,  had  made 
an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  Caicus  with 
his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to  plun- 
der the  honse  and  property  of  a  Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  chil- 
dren, and  all  his  movables,  was  seized ;  and 
Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  his 
empty  pockets  (Anab.,  vii ,  8, 23).  He  tells  the 
story  himself  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Socrates  was  pot  to  death  in  399,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Xenophon  was  banished  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that  event.  Xen- 
ophon was  not  banished  at  the  time  when  he 
was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron  ( Anab., 
vii.,  7,  67),  but  his  expression  rather  seems  to 
Imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  do- 
ing after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia,  and  prob- 
ably with  Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dercyl- 
lidas.  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  com- 
manding the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia 
against  the  Persians  in  396,  and  Xenophon  was 
With  him  at  least  during  part  of  the  campaign. 
When  Ageailaus  was  recalled  (394),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him ;  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the  Athenians. 
It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesilaus 
after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  after  he 
settled  at  Scillus,  In  Elis,  not  far  from  Oiympia, 
a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  description  in 
the  Anabtuii  (v.,  3, 7,  &c).  Here  he  was  join- 
ed by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  His 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon 
was  now  an  exile,  and  a  Lacedemonian  so  far 
as  he  could  become  one.  His  time  during  his 
long  residence  at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, writing,  and  entertaining  his  friends ;  and 
perhaps  the  Anabasis  and  part  of  the  HtllenUa 
were  composed  here.  The  treatise  on  hunting 
and  that  on  the  horse  were  probably  also  writ- 
ten during  this  time,  when  amusement  and  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind  formed  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Xenophon  was  at  last  expelled  from  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the  Eleans  after  re- 
maining there  about  twenty  years.  The  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed 
on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which 
was  fought  862,  the  Spartans  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  and  Xeno- 
phon's  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Dlodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  fell  in  the 
same  battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  re- 
turned to  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired 
to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  Scillus,  and 
as  we  know  nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he 
died  there.  The  Hipparchieut  and  the  treatise 
on  the  revenues  of  Athens  were  written  after 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment.  The 
events  alluded  to  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Cyropa- 
iia  (viii.,  8,  4)  show  that  the  Epilogue  at  least 
was  written  after  862.  The  time  of  his  death 
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may  have  been  a  few  years  later.  The  faflow 
ing  is  a  list  of  Xenophon' s  works :  1.  The  Amb*- 
tit  {'Kvaiaate),  or  the  History  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  Younger  Cyras,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  books.  This  work  has  immor- 
talized Xenopbon's  name.  It  is  a  clear  ni 
pleasing  narrative,  written  in  a  simple  style, 
free  from  affectation  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  on  the  conntry  which 
was  traversed  by  the  retreating  Greeks,  and  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  the  first 
work  which  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
some  portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it 
showed  the  weakness  of  that  extensive  moa- 
arcby.  The  skirmishes  of  the  retreating  Greeks 
with  their  enemies,  and  the  battles  with  some 
of  the  barbarian  tribes,  are  not  such  events 
as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary history,  nor  can  it,  as  such,  be  compared 
with  Caesar's  Commentaries.  2.  The  Hdlaac* 
('EJU<7V(Ctt)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  seven 
books,  and  comprehend  the  space  of  forty-eight 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  ends  (vid.  Thuctdides)  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  362.  The  Hellenic*  is  generally  a  dry 
narrative  of  events,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
treatment  of  them  which  gives  a  special  inter-, 
est  to  the  work.  Some  events  of  importance 
are  briefly  treated,  but  a  few  striking  incidents 
are  presented  with  some  particularity.  3.  The 
Cyropadia  (Kvpoircuitia),  in  eight  books,  b  a 
kind  of  political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
the  history  of  Cyras,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  It  shows  how  citizens  are  to  be 
made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a  history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyras  and  the  chief  events 
of  his  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subjecting 
them  to  a  critical  examination  ;  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Per- 
sian morals  and  Persian  discipline  is  anything 
more  than  a  fiction.  Xenophon's  object  was  to 
represent  what  a  state  might  be,  and  be  placed 
the  scene  of  bis  fiction  far  enough  off  to  give  it 
the  color  of  possibility.  His  own  philosophical 
notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta  were  the  real 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  his  polit- 
ical system.  The  Cyropadia  ft  evidence  enough 
that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political  consti- 
tution of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well-or- 
dered monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
Agttilaut  {'AytiaiXaoc)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
6.  The  Hipparchieut  {'\iricapxl*°< )  •»  a  treatise 
on  the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it 
contains  many  military  precepts.  6.  The  Dt  St 
Eauettri,  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  Clmrutf),  was 
written  after  the  Hipparchieut,  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Hone. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider :  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to 
avoid  being  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a 
horse  is  to  be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The 
Cynegetiau  (Kwvyctikot)  is  a  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  dogs  ;  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  an* 
the  mode  of  taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  writ 
ten  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved  the  a* 
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erotse  and  the  excitement  of  the  ebaee ;  and  it 
may  be  read  with  delight  by  any  sportsman  who 
deserves  the  name.  8,  9.  The  Retpufilica  Lace- 
tUemoniorum  and  Rerpublica  Athenienrium,  the 
two  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (kaxedaifttvUn  TLoXirtla,  and  'A0»va/uv 
WoXiTcta),  were  not  always  recognised  as  gen- 
uine works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  anoients. 
Tbey  pass,  however,  under  bis  name,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears 
to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The 
writer  clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  insti- 
tutions. 10.  The  De  Vectigalibus,  a  treatise  on 
the  Revenues  of  Athens  (Ildpoc  t)  wept  Upotftiuv) 
is  designed  to  show  how  the  public  revenue  of 
Athens  may  be  improved.  1 1.  The  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates,  in  four  books  ('Awouvtipoveipara 
Xuxpdrosf ),  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  iireligion  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
youth.  Socrates  is  represented  as  holding  a 
series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops 
and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar 
fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  practical  work,  such 
aa  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  natnre 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
only  exhibit  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argument- 
ation, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtle- 
ties and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xeno- 
phon was  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of 
his  master,  and  anxions  to  defend  his  memory. 
The  charges  against  Socrates  for  which  he  suf- 
fered were,  that  "  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state  believed 
in,  and  of  introducing  other  new  daemons  (Sat- 
uovta) :  be  was  also  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth."  Xenophon  replies  to  these  two  charges 
specifically ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  show  what 
Socrates's  mode  of  life  was.  The  whole  treatise 
is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  charge  for 
which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is,  there- 
fare,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  ia  a  genuine  pic- 
ture of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates ('AiroAoyfa  XoKparovc  wp&t  Toif  oiKaarac) 
is  a  short  speecb,%ontaining  the  reasons  which 
induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It  is 
not  a  first-rate  performance,  and  is  considered 
ay  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Xenophon.  13.  The  Symposium  (Zvpir&nov), 
or  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon 
delineates  the  character  of  Socrates.  The 
speakers  are  supposed  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates  and  others 
are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  interesting  as 
a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party,  and  of 
the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which 
it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hitro  ('lipav 
$  Tvpavvixot)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted 
station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private 
man.  The  poet,  on  the  other  band,  enumerates 
the  advantages  which  the  possession  of  power 
fives,  and  the  means  which  it  offers  of  obliging 
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and  doing  se'rvtoes.  16.  (Econemieut  (Oixovop- 
tcdf)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Crito- 
bulus,  in  which  Socrates  gives  instruction  in 
the  art  called  (Economic,  which  relates  to  the 
administration  of  a  household  and  of  a  man's 
property.  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of 
Xenophon.  All  antiquity  and  all  modern  writ- 
ers agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great  merit 
as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
unaffected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  philosophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things ;  and  the  basis  of  bis 
philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  me- 
diation in  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
best  edition  of  Xenophon's  complete  works  is 
by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1815,  6  vols.  8vo,  [of  which 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  volumes  have  been 
re-edited  and  much  improved  by  Bornemann, 
containing,  the  first,  Cyropaiia,  Leipzig,  1838 ; 
the  second,  Anabatie,  1826;  the  fourth,  Memora- 
bilia, 1829 ;  and  the  sixth,  containing  the  Oput- 
eula  politica,  equeslria,  venatica,  by  Sauppe,  1838 : 
the  best  separate  editions  of  the  more  important 
works  are,  of  the  Cyropaiia,  by  Poppo,  Leip- 
zig, 1821,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipzig,  1843 ;  of 
the  Anabatii,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1827,  and  by 
Kruger,  Halle,  1826;  of  the  Memorabilia,  by 
Kiihner,  Gotha,  1841 ;  of  the  Hietoria  Graea, 
from  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes, 
at  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  1831 :  iu  addi- 
tion may  be  mentioned,  as  useful  in  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  Sturz's  Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1801-1804.  J— 2.  The  Ephesian.  the 
author  of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entiled  Epke- 
tiaea,  or  the  Loves  of  Antbia  and  Abrocomas 
('Eif aiana,  rd  Kari  'AvOlav  xai  'ASpoxd/itiv).  The 
style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is 
conducted  without  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  personages  introduced.  The  ad- 
ventures are  of  a  very  Improbable  kind.  The 
age  when  Xenophon  lived  is  uncertain.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romance  writ- 
ers. The  best  editions  of  his  work  are  by 
Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by  Passow,  Lips., 
1833. 

Xibzes  iBtp&ic).  1.  King  of  Persia  B.C. 
486-465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi., 
98)  to  signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  Zend  ktathra  and  the  San- 
crit  kehatra,  "  a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice. 
By  bis  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  be 
had  three  children  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had  four  children  after 
he  had  become  king.  Artabazanea,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession ;  but  Darius  decided  in  favor  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
486.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prep- 
arations against  Greece,  which  bad  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter 
people  to  subjection.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  (B.C.  484),  compelled  the  people  again 
to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Persia,  leaving  his  brother  Achat- 
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menu  governor  of  Egypt-  The  next  foar  yean 
were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  i evasion 
of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  480  he  set  out  from 
Sard  is  on  bis  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  continued  his  march  through  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  River 
Hebrus.  Here  he  resolved  to  number  both  bis 
land  and  naval  forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a 
most  minute  and  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
nations  comprising  this  mighty  army,  with  their 
various  military  equipments  and  different  modes 
of  fighting.  The  land  forces  contained  forty- 
sis  nations.  (Herod.,  Tit.,  81,  foil.)  In  his 
march  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Xerxes 
received  a  still  further  accession  of  strength ; 
and  when  he  reaohed  Thermopyle,  the  land  and 
sea  forces  amounted  to  two  million,  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision- 
ships,  Ate.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  Herodotus,  were  more  in  number  than  the 
fighting  men ;  but,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
equal,  the  total  number  of  male  persons  who 
accompanied  Xerxes  to.  Thermopylae  reach  the 
astounding  sum  of  five  million,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty!  Such  a  vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ;  but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  three  years  before  along  the 
line  of  march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any 
known  epoch  of  history.  After  the  review  of 
Doriscus,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  through 
Thrace.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Atbos,  Xerxes  left  his  fleet,  which  re- 
ceived orders  to  sail  through  the  canal  that  had 
been  previously  dug  aoross  the  isthmus — and 
of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  (trirf. 
Atho8) — and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  aft- 
erward called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his 
fleet  at  Therme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Mac- 
edonia and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition  till  he  reached  Thermopylae.  Here 
the  Greeks  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Leoni- 
das, king  of  Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to 
Thermopylae ;  and  bis  colleague  Eurybiades 
sailed  with  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
boea,  and  took  up  bis  position  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and  was  called 
Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Heslisa.  Xerxes  ar- 
rived in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Ther- 
mopylae, but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  and  hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias 
in  Magnesia,  by  which  at  least  four  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense number  of  transports.  Xerxes  attempt- 
ed to  force  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopyle, but  his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and 
again  by  Leonids* ;  till,  a  Malian,  of  the  same 
of  Ephialtea,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass  over 
the  mountains  of  (Eta,  and.  thus  enabled  them 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas  and 
his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  aad  were  all  slain. 
Fit  Lsojodas.  On  the  same  days  on  which 
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Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  st 
Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attack- 
ed the  Persian  fleet.  In  the  first  battle  tat 
Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following 
night  the  Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from 
a  violent  storm.  Two  days  afterward  the  eoa- 
test  was  renewed,  and  both  sides  fought  whs 
the  greatest  courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at 
the  close  still  maintained  their  position,  and  hat 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
yet  their  own  loss  was  considerable,  and  half 
the  Athenian  ships  were  disabled.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Greek  commanders  abaa 
doned  Artemisium  and  retired  to  Salamis,  oppo- 
site the  southwest  coast  of  Attica.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  send  an  army  into  Bceotia,  and  Attica 
thus  lay  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the 
invader.  The  Athenians  removed  their  wom- 
en, children,  and  infirm  persons  to  Salamis, 
i£gina,  and  Treezen.  Meantime  Xerxes  march 
ed  through  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and  at  length 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  that 
Xerxes  entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Phalerum.  He  now  resolved  upon  aa 
engagement  with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  history 
of  this  memorable  battle,  of  the  previous  dis- 
sensions among  the  Greek  commanders,  and  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  the  hit, 
is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Th«kiktocl*s.  Xerx- 
es witnessed  the  battle  from  a  lofty  seat,  which 
was  erected  for  him  on  the  shores  of  the  mm 
land,  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  .£■*- 
leos,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  bis  mighty  armament. 
Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  for  bis  own  safe- 
ty, and  resolved  to  leave  Greece  immediately. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mardt- 
nius,  who  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  bis  troops. 
Xerxes  left  Mardonins  the  number  of  troops 
which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remainder 
set  out  on  bis  march  homeward.  He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  forty-five  days  from  the  tiste 
of  bia  departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at 
the  Hellespont,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia 
by  ship.  He  entered  Sardis  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the 
war  was  continued  in  Greece ;  bnt  Mardoohm 
was  defeated  at  Plates  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  same  day  another 
victory  was  gained  over  the  Persians  at  My- 
cale  in  Ionia.  Next  year,  478,  the  Persians  km 
their  last  possession  in  Europe  by  the  captor* 
of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.  Thus  the  strag- 
gle was  virtually  brought  to  an  end,  though  the 
war  still  continued  for  several  years  longer. 
We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  history  sf 
Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  466,  after  a  retga 
of  twenty  years,  by  Arlabanus.  who  aspirrt  is 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeed 
ed  by  his  son  Abtaxbrxes  I. — II.  The  only  le- 
gitimate son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his 
father  as  King  of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  a  short  reign  of  only  two  months  by 
bis  half-brother  Sugdianus,  wbo  thus  became 
king. 

Xii'inp.ixi-s  (Si^iAtvof),  of  Trapezus,  was  a 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  thirty-sixth  te 
the  eightieth  book,  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
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peror  Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  reigned  front 
A.D.  1071  to  1078.  The  work  is  executed  with 
carelessness,  and  is  only  of  value  as  preserving 
the  main  facts  of  the  original,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  lost.  It  is  printed  along  with  Dion 
Cassias. 

XipbonTa  (gi^ov/a :  now  Capo  di  S.  Croee),  a 

omontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above 
Syracuse,  with  a  harbor  (Hi^ovmoc  hfiijv). 

XoTs  or  CboTb  (Sole,  SStK,  XdZf),  an  ancient 
eity  of  Lower  Egypt,  north  of  Lcontopolis,  on 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyti- 
cus,  the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished 
nnder  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Papremis 
of  Herodotus. 

Xothus  (Sotfflof),  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Doras  and  JEotaa.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achcus  and  Ion.  Others 
state  that  after  the  death  of  bis  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the 
death  of  Erechtheus,  Xuthus,  being  chosen  ar- 
bitrator, adjudged  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
brother-in-law  Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  expelled  by  the  other  sons  of  Erech- 
theus, and  settled  in  JSgialus  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xtlims,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Termessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii., 
16). 

XtnIa  or  Xntls  (3wla :  Ewtevt :  now  Tau- 
Idi),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthi- 
otis,  east  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (ij  Svviat 
TuiaiTf.  now  Nizero  or  Dereli). 

XtfIte  (SvniTtj :  Kuirerawp,  Svntrt6v,  Svirp- 
icuovtic,  Svmrtit,  Soniriof),  said  to  have  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  near  Piraeus. 


ZabXtus  (ZdAoroc).     Vid.  Lycos,  No.  6. 

[Zabdiceme,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
which  was  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Becabda.] 

Zabb  (ZdSi?),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  southern  part  of  Nnmidia,  as 
far  as  the  border  of  the  Great  Desert. 

[Zabos,  a  river  of  Assyria,  called  by  the  Mac- 
edonians Caprus.     Vid.  Capbus.] 

Zacththds  (ZatrnvBof.  ZaicivBioc,  Zacynthi- 
us :  now  Xante),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Elis,  about  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contained  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  palled  Psophis. 
There  are  two  considerable  chains  of  mount- 
ains in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers  men- 
tion Mount  Elatus,  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  Scopo  in  the  southeast  of  the  isl- 
and, and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  nine  feet.  Zacynthus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
still  supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About 
one  hundred  tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present 
day  annually  extracted  from  these  wells.  Za- 
eynthus  was  inhabited  by  a  Greek  population  at 
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an  early  period.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  ill 
name  from  Zacynthus,  a  son  of  Dardanus,  who 
colonized  the  island  from  Psophis  in  Arcadia ; 
and,  according  to  aa  ancient  tradition,  the  Za- 
cynthians  founded  the  town  of  Saguntnm  in 
Spain.  Vid.  Saosntdm.  The  island  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the 
"  woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterward  colo- 
nized by  Achsans  from  Peloponnesus.  It  form- 
ed part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarehs,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans. passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands  nnder  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

-  Zadbacabta  (ZaSp&Kapra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through 
Mount  Coronas.    (Compare  Tap.*.) 

Zagreus  {Zaypeit ),  a  surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (A(6vtxroc  xOdviof),  whom  Zens  (Ju- 
piter), in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have 
begotten  by  Persephone  (Proserpina),  before 
she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Titans;  and  Athena  (Minerva) 
carried  his  heart  to  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

Zaobos  or  -us  (4  Zdypos  and  ri  Z&yptov  ipof, 
now  Mountain*  of  Kurdistan  and  LouruUn),  the 
general  name  for  the  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing the  southeastern  continuation  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  from  the  southwestern  side 
of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (now  Kan)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and 
Susiana.  More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros 
was  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the 
northern  part  being  called  the  mountains  of  the 
Cordneni  or  Gordysi,  and  the  southern  part 
Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Zaotha  (Zavdd),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
twenty  Roman  miles  south  of  Cixcesium,  re- 
markable as  the  place  at  which  a  monument 
was  erected  to  the  murdered  Emperor  Gordian 
by  his  soldiers. 

Zalbocos  (ZdAottor),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  described 
by  others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythago- 
ras, as  some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  years  before  Pythagoras. 
The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus  is  as- 
signed to  B.C.  660.  His  code  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  collection  of  written  laws  that  the 
Greeks  possessed.  The  general  character  of 
his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they  were  observed 
for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who  obtained, 
in  consequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  or- 
der. Among  other  enactments,  we  are  told  that 
the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes. 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son  of  Zaleu- 
cus having  become  liable  to  this  penalty,  and 
the  father  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  bis  laws  was  one 
forbidding  any  citizen,  under  penalty  of  death,  to 
enter  the  senate  bouse  in  arms.    On  one  occa 
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■too,  however,  on  a  sadden  emergency  in  time 
of  war,  Zaleucna  transgressed  his  own  law, 
which  was  remarked  to  him  by  one  present  -, 
whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declar- 
ing that  he  wou  d  himself  vindicate  the  law. 
Other  authors  tell  the  same  story  of  Charon- 
das,  or  Of  Diooles. 

Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  (Zafyofic,  ZapoXfir), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(Zdtyor)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  born.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  cur- 
rent among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a 
Getan,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in 
Samoa,  but  was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not 
only  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge 
from  Pythagoras,  and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom 
he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  re- 
turned among  the  Getae,  introducing  the  civili- 
zation and  the  religious  ideas  which  he  had 
gained,  especially  regarding  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  a  sub- 
terraneous cave  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
to  have  again  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Getae.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place  the  age  of 
Zalmoxis  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story  it- 
self, but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man, 
or  an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  Gets  believed  that  the  departed  went  to 
him. 

Zama  ReqIa  (Zcuta :  Zamensis  :  now  Zowa- 
reen,  southeast  of  Kaff),  a  strongly-fortified  city 
in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory.  It  was  the  ordinary 
residence  of  King  Joba,  who  had  here  his  treas- 
ury and  bis  harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  and  the  second  Funic  war  was  ended, 
B.C.  203.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
restored,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire as  a  colony  and  a  bishop's  see.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  speak  of  a  fountain  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  were  unimportant  places  of  the 
same  name  in  Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Zancle.     Vid.  MsaSANA. 

Zapaortkne,  a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Par- 
thia,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradrus  (now  Sutltj),  a  river  of  Northern 
India,  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  from  two  principal  sources  beyond  the 
Himalaya,  and  falls  into  the  Hyphasis  (now 
Ghana). 

ZabanOjB  or  -L,  or  Saratov  (Zapayyoi,  2o> 
payyat),  a  people  in  the  north  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance 
of  their  name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the 
people  of  Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangse,  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically 
distinguished  from  them. 

Zarai  or  Zabex  (Zdpaf,  Zdpiyf).  1.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  from  Mount 
Parnon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the 
promontory  Malea. — 2.  (Now  Jcraka),  a  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  o,°  the  same  name. 

Zariaspb.     Vid.  Bactba. 

Zxruspis,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native 
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name  for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and 
which  is  usually  called  Bactrus.  Vii.  Bactra 
The  people  on  its  banks  were  called  Zariaspe. 

Zela  or  Ziela  (to  ZijXa :  now  Zillch),  a  city 
in  the  south  of  Pontus,  not  far  south  of  Amasti, 
and  four  days'  journey  east  of  Tavium.  It 
stood  on  an  artificial  hUl,  and  was  strongly  for- 
tified. Near  it  was  an  ancient  and  famous  tem- 
ple of  Anaitis  and  other  Persian  deities,  in  which 
great  religious  festivals  were  held.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  Zeletis  or  Zebtis. 
At  Zela  the  Roman  general  Valerius  Triarios 
was  defeated  by  Mithradates ;  but  the  city  is 
more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  in 
which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharaaces,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Rome  -.  Vcai  .- 
Vmi:  Vict. 

[Zelarchus  (ZiJXapxor),  an  inspector  of  the 
market  (Ayopav6/ior)  among  the  Greek  mercena- 
ries of  Cyrus,  attacked  by  the  soldiers  for  same 
real  or  imaginary  misconduct  in  his  official  duty 
while  they  were  at  Trapezus  ;  avoided  the  at- 
tack, and  escaped  from  Trapezus  by  sea.] 

ZklasIum,  a  Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  of  uncertain  site. 

Zkma  (7JXem),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  River  jEso- 
pus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion  the  head-quarters  of  the  Per- 
sian army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelus  (ZijXoc),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and  Styx, 
and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

Zitito,  Zenon  (Zrjvuv).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium  in  Cy- 
prus, and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began  at  a* 
early  age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  fa- 
ther was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens 
when  he  went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  thirty  years,  Zeno  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piraeus;  whereupon  be  was  lei 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  u 
some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreck ;  according  to  others,  be  still  retained  a 
large  fortune ;  but,  whichever  of  these  accousti 
is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be 
came  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtue* 
shines  .through  even  the  ridicule  of  the  comic 
poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said  Is 
have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and 
simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to 
have  been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  hare  led 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied 
under  Stilpo  of  the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  sab- 
sequently  received  instruction  from  the  two 
other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodorus  Cronos 
and  Philo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocrates 
and  Polemo.  The  period  which  Zeno  thus  de- 
voted to  study  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  After  he  bad 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  (Sloa  Facile),  which,  at 
an  earlier  time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poeta 
met.     From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called 
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Stoic*.   Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.    The 
Athenians  likewise  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  displayed  the  greatest  esteem 
for  him ;  for,  although  the  well-known  story  that 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him, 
as  the  most  trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  decree  of  the  people  by 
which  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.    The  Athe- 
nian citizenship,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
clined, that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to 
his  native  land,  where,  in  return,  be  was  highly 
esteemed.    We  do  not  know  the  year  either  of 
Zeno's  birth  or  death.    He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  his  school  for  fifty-eight  years,  and 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.    He  is 
said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  Olympiad  (B.  C.  260).    Zeno  wrote 
numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  ofChrysip- 
pus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured 
those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  adherents  of 
the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  books  of  its  founder.    Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic  philos- 
ophy really  belongs  to  Zeno.  —  2.  The  Eleatic 
fhilosopber,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in 
taly,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides.    He  was  born  about  B.C. 
488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompauied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.    Vid.  Parmbnides.    Heap- 
pears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  Athens,  and 
is  said  to  have  unfolded  his  doctrines  to  men 
like  Pericles  and  Callias  for  the  price  of  one 
hundred  mine.    Zeno  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  the  citizens  of  Elea  had  pledged 
themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.    His  love 
of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage  with  which 
he  exposed  his  life  in  order  to  deliver  his  native 
country  from  a  tyrant    Whether  he  perished 
in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the  tyrant, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  authorities  vary.    They 
also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Parmeni- 
des.    Vid.  Parmenides. — 3.  An  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.    He 
was  sometimes  termed  Coryphaiu  Epicureorum. 
He  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespect- 
ful terms  in  which  be  spoke  of  other  philoso- 
phers.   For  instance,  he  called  Socrates  the  At- 
tic buffoon.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Apollodorus, 
and  is  described  as  a  clear-headed  thinker  and 
perspicuous  expounder  of  his  views. 

Zenobu,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (A.D.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  toler- 
ated by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syr- 
ia, Asia,  and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her 
sway,  and  to  make  good  the  title  which  she 
claimed  of  Queen  of  the  East.  By  this  rash 
ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom  and  her  lib- 
erty. She  was  defeated  by  Aurelian,  taken  pris- 
oner on  the  capture  of  Palmyra  (273),  and  car- 
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ried  to  Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  triumph 
of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared  by 
Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
years  with  her  sons  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
(now  Tivoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her  court,  and 
was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Palmyra. 
Vid.  Lonqinos. 

Zen6bU  (Zrivotia :  now  ChtUbi  or  ZeUbi),  a 
city  of  Cbalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  three  days'  journey  both  from 
Sura  and  from  Circesium.  It  was  founded  by 
Zenobia. 

Zknobius  (Zqvo&of),  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  hund- 
reds. The  last  division  is  incomplete,  the  to- 
tal number  collected  being  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (Uapoi/iiai  'EXfapwcai,  Antwerp,  1612), 
[in  the  Paramiograpki  Graci  of  Gaisford,  Ox- 
ford, 1836,  and  of  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin, 
GSttingen,  1839.] 

Zenodoros,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Ne- 
ro the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he 
set  up  in  front  of  the  Golden  House,  and  which 
was  afterward  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian 
as  a  statue  of  the  Sun.  It  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  height. 

ZehodStiuh  or  -it.  (Ztyvodoitov,  Zrivoiorla),  a 
fortress  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha, 
a  little  above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnss. 
It  was  a  Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which 
did  not  revolt  from  the  Parthians  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Crassus. 

ZknodStus  (Zi/vodorof).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  toe  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about 
B.C.  203.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Phila- 
delphus, together  with  his  two  great  contempo- 
raries, Alexander  the  iEtolian,  and  Lycophron 
the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the 
Greek  poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  under- 
took the  task  of  collecting  the  tragedies,  Lyco- 
phron the  comedies,  and"  Zenodotus  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  of  the  other  illustrious  poets. 
Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief  atten. 
tion  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  be  is 
called  the  first  Reviser  (Aiop&jr^f)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Awpduoic)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the 
text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  ex- 
punged verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spuri- 
ous, but  left  them  in  bis  copy.  3.  He  intro- 
duced new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered 
verses.  The  great  attention  which  Zenodotus 
paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new 
epoch  in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  results  of  his  investigations  re- 
specting the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words 
were  contained  in  two  works  which  lie  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  (TXuooai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phra- 
ses.—2.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  grammarian,  lived 
after  Aristarchus,  whoso  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  he  attacked. 
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ZEPHYRA. 

ZirnlUL.     Vii.  Halicabnabbos. 

Zbphyrium  (Zifipiov,  tc. Atpurvpiov,  i.e.,  the 
western  promontory),  the  name  of  several  prom- 
ontories of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which, 
however,  faced  the  west.  The  chief  of  them 
were  the  following  :  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (Now 
Capo  di  Bnuiaho),  a  promontory  in  Brattium, 
forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, from  which  the  Locri,  who  settled  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  hare  obtained  the 
name  of  Epizephyrii.  Vid.p.  446, b. — 3.  A  prom- 
ontory on  the  western  coast  of  Cyprus. — II.  In 
Asia.  1.  In  Pontus  (now  Cape  Zefreh),  a  head- 
land west  of  Tripolis,  with  a  fort  and  harbor 
of  the  same  name.— 2.  Vid.  Caria. — 3.  In  Cili- 
cia  (now  probably  Cape  Cataliere),  a  far-pro- 
jecting promontory,  west  of  Promontorium 
Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  east  of 
Promontorium  Sarpedon,  and  just  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Calyeadnus,  which  Polybius,  Ap- 
pian,  and  Livy  call  by  the  same  name  as  the 
river,  Calyeadnus. — III.  In  Africa  (now  Katior 
Maarak),  a  headland  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Cyrenaica,  west  of  Darnis. 

ZiPHiaus  (Ztyvpof),  the  personification  of 
the  west  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son 
of  Astraeus  and  Eos  (Aurora).  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  are  frequently  mentioned  together  by 
Homer,  and  both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in 
Thrace.  By  the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephyrus  be- 
came the  fatheV  of  the  horses  Xantbus  and 
Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles ;  but  be 
was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he  had  carried 
off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Car- 
pus. 

[Zbrwa  (Zernensis),  a  city  of  Dacia,  a  Ro- 
man colony,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Pont  Trajani :  it  is  sometimes  called  Cob- 
nut Zernentium.'i 

ZsarifTHOs  (ZnpyvBoe :  ZnpMlioc),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  territory  of  &noa,  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  and  a  care  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence 
called  Zerynthiu*  and  Zerynthia  respectively. 
Some  writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian 
cave  of  Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

Zeteb  (Zijnjf)  and  Calais  (KdXair),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Oritbyia,  frequently  called  the  Bo- 
xHdm,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts, 
and  are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phineus, 
"king  of  Salmydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  into  prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  when  they  arrived  at  Salmy- 
dessus in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  They  lib- 
erated their  sister  and  his  children,  gave -the 
kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the  second  wife 
of  Phineus  to  her  own  country,  Scythia.  Oth- 
ers relate  that  the  Boreadae  delivered  Phineus 
from  the  Harpies ;  for  it  bad  been  foretold  that 
the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by  the  sons  of  Bo- 
reas, but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if 
they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the  Har- 
pies. Others,  again,  state  that  the  Boreadae  per- 
ished in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  rela- 
ted to  account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against 
the  Boreadae.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in 
Tenos,  adorned  with  sepulchral  stele,  one  of 
which  moved  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the 
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north.    Calais  is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder 
of  the  Campanian  town  of  Cales. 

Zbtbdb  (Z$0of),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  and 
Antiope,  and  brother  of  Amphion.  For  details, 
vid.  Amphion. 

Ziugis,  Zeugitaba  Reoio  (f)  ZtvyiTarq  : 
northern  part  of  Tunic),  the  northern  district 
of  Africa  Propria.     Vid.  Africa. 

Zrooma  (ZeO^fio,  i.e., Junction:  now  probably 
Rumkaith),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of 
Commagene  and  Cyrrhestiee,  built  by  Seleueaa 
Nicator,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  point  where  the  river  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
Alexander  the  Great :  hence  the  name.  After- 
ward, when  the  ford  of  Thapsacus  became  im- 
passable for  travellers,  on  account  of  the  hordes 
of  Arabs  who  infested  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  the  bridge  at  Zeugma  gave  the  only 
passage  over  the  river. 

Zeds  (Zriif),  called  Jupiter  by  the  Romans, 
the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  bob 
of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia  (Ves- 
ta), Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  also 
married  to  his  sister  Hera  (Juno).  When  Zens 
(Jupiter)  and  his  brothers  distributed  among 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by  lot, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  obtained  the  sea,  Hades 
(Pluto)  the  lower  world,  and  Zens -(Jupiter)  the 
heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  bat  the  earls 
became  common  to  all.  According  to  the  Ho- 
meric account,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  dwelt  on  Mount 
Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to 
penetrate  with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaves  it- 
self. 'He  is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  mea, 
the  most  high  and  powerful  among  the  immor- 
tals, whom  all  others  obey.  He  is  the  supreme 
ruler,  who,  with  his  counsel,  manages  every 
thing ;  the  founder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  law 
and  of  order,  whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  If  erne- 
sis  are  his  assistants.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
protects  the  assembly  of  the  people  (Ajopaiar), 
the  meetings  of  the  council  (fiovXalocy,  sod  as 
be  presides  over  the  whole  state,  so  also  over 
every  house  and  family  (ipttioe).  He  aha 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (apciac) 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality  (((no?),  and  pro- 
tected suppliants  (U(otoc).  He  avenged  those 
who  were  wronged,  and  punished  those  who 
had  committed  a  crime,  for  he  watched  the  do- 
ings and  sufferings  of  all  men  {hrtyioc).  He 
was  further  the  original  source  of  all  prophet- 
ic power,  from  whom  all  prophetic  signs  and 
sounds  proceeded  {iravo/tfator).  Every  thing 
good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zens  (Jupiter); 
according  to  his  own  choice,  lie  assigns  good  or 
evil  to  mortals ;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate 
to  him.'  He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  and  the  shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm 
and  tempest :  a  number  of  epithets  of  Zens 
(Jupiter)  in  the  Homeric  poems  describe  him 
as  the  tliundercr,  the  gatherer  of  clouds,  and 
the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera  (Juno),  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ares  (Mars)  and  He 
phtestus  (Vulcan),  and  one  daughter,  Hebe. 
Hera  (Juno)  sometimes  acts  as  an  independent 
divinity  ;  she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  against 
her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to  him, 
and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  his  amours 
With  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  ne 
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concealed  from  ber,  though  they  generally  rouse 
her  jealousy  and  revenge.  Daring  the  Trojan 
war,  Zens  (Jupiter),  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
favored  the  Trojans,  until  Agamemnon  repaired 
the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Achilles.  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), no  doubt,  was  originally  a  god  of  a  por- 
tion of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  fertile  doves,  were  sacred  to  him 
at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  also,  rain, 
storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories 
of  milk,  honey,  and  the  cornucopia.  In  the  Ho- 
menc  poems,  however,  this  primitive  character 
of  a  personification  of  certain  powers  of  nature 
is  already  effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god 
appears  as  a  political  and  national  divinity,  as 
the  king  and  father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and 
protector  of  all  institutions  hallowed  by  law, 
custom,  or  religion.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  Cronos  (Saturn)  swallowed 
his  children  immediately  after  their  birth ;  bat 
when  Rhea  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Japiter), 
■he  applied  to  Uranus  (Coelus)  and  Oe  (Terra) 
to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  (Ccelus) 
and  Ge  (Terra)  therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos 
in  Crete,  requesting  her  to  bring  up  her  child 
there.  Rhea  accordingly  concealed  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) in  a  cave  of  Mount  iEgeeon,  and  gave  to 
Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth, 
which  he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
his  son.  Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  (Ja- 
piter) was  born  and  brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte 
or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan  Ida),  lthome  in  Messe- 
nia,  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  iEgion  in  Achaia,  or 
Olenos  in  jEtolia.  According  to  the  common 
account,  however,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  grew  up  in 
Crete.  In  the  mean  time,  Cronos  (Saturn),  by 
a  conning  device  of  Oe  (Terra)  or  Metis,  was 
made  to  bring  up  the  children  be  had  swal- 
lowed, and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which  was 
afterward  set  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Delphi. 
The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cyclopes 
from  the  bonds  with  which  they  bad  been  fet- 
tered by  Cronos  (Saturn),  and  they,  in  their 
gratitude,  provided  him  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. On  the  advice  of  Ge  (Terra),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) also  liberated  the  hundred-armed  Gigan* 
tes,  Briareos,  Coitus,  and  Gyes,  that  tbey  might 
assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Titans.  The 
Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  in  Tartarus, 
where  they  were- henceforth  guarded  by  the 
Hecatoncheires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Terra)  begot  Typboeus,  who  began  a  fearful 
struggle  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  but  was  con- 
quered. Zeus  (Jupiter)  now  obtained  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena 
(Minerva),  he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body 
and  concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  (Coelus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  who  told  him 
that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of 
the  world ;  for  if  Metis  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  this  son  (so  fete  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this,  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  became  the  father  of  the  Horas  and 
Mcerse  by  his  second  wife  Themis ;  of  the 
Charites  by  Euryoome  t  of  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) by  Demeter  (Ceres) ;  of  the  Muses  by 
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Mnemosyne  ;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  by 
Leto  (Latona) ;  and  of  Hebe,  Ares  (Mars),  and 
Ilithyia  by  Hera(Juno).  Athena  was  born  outof 
the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  while  Hera  (Juno), 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestos 
(Vulcan)  without  the  co-operation  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter). The  family  of  the  Cronidee  accordingly 
embraces  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
Zeus  (Jupiter,  the  bead  of  them  all),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  Apollo,  Ares  (Mars),  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  Hestia  (Vesta),  De- 
meter (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Athena  (Minerva), 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Artemis(Diana).  These 
twelve  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  toe  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Japiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  In  survey- 
ing the  different  local  traditions  about  Zeus,  it 
would  seem  that  originally  there  were  several, 
or  at  least  three,  divinities  which  in  their  re- 
spective countries  were  supreme,  but  which  in 
the  coarse  of  time  became  united  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
dontean,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Zeut  (Zevr  Atstoibf )  was  born, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Ar- 
cadia, either  on  Mount  Parrhasium  or  on  Mount 
Lycaras.  He  was  broughtup  there  by  the  nymphs 
Thisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno.  Lycaon,  a  son  of 
Pelasgus,  erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Lyca-us  on 
Mount  Lycnus,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Lyeea  in  honor  of  him.  Vid.  Lrcarca,  Lycaon. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Lycens  on  Mount  Lyeaeus.  2.  The 
Dodomzan  Zeut  (Zrdf  AuoWafor  or  XicXaayiKoc) 
possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  at 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetio 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him ;  but 
there,  too,  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared 
by  the  Dodonsean  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respect- 
ing the  Dodonaean  oracle  of  Zeus,  vid.  Diet. 
of  Antiq.,  art.  Osicdldm.  3.  The  Cretan  Zetu 
(Zriif  AtKralot  or  K/MjTOTewJr).  We  have  al- 
ready given  Hesiod's  account  of  this  god.  He 
was  brought  up  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  by 
the  Curetes  and  the  nymphs  Adrastia  and  Ida, 
the  daughters  of  Melisseus.  They  fed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  the  bees  of 
the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey.  Crete 
is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great  Zeus, 
and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been  very 
ancient.  4.  The  national  Hellenic  Zau,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  the  great  na- 
tional panegyris  was  celebrated  once  in  four 
years.  There,  too,  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the 
father  and  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Hellenic  nation. .  His  status 
there  was  executed  by  Phidias,  a  few  years  be 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  th« 
majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this  statue  having 
been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words  of 
Homer  (ft,  i.,  637).  Vid.  Parous.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  im- 
mense number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which 
are  derived  partly  from  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped,  and  partly  from  his  powers  and 
functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him,  and  his 
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sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  goats,  bulls, 
and  cows  His  usual  attributes  are  the  seeptre, 
eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a  cornucopia. 
The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a  wreath 
of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  a  wreath  of 
oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which 
had  been  embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  by  Phidias.  Respecting  the  Roman 
god,  vid.  Jupiter. 

Zeuxidamos  (Z«#<5a/zof ).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
and  tenth  of  the  Eurypontidee.  He  was  grand- 
son of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidamus, 
who  succeeded  him.  —  2.  Son  of  Leotycbides, 
king  of  Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscus. 
He  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Archi- 
damus  II. 

Zeuzis  (Zrvftr),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
rhasius,  was  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of 
the  city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  he  had  already  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion, although  a  young  man.  He  passed  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaiis, 
for  whom  he  decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella 
with  paintings,  probably  soon  after  413.  He 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Greecia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  the  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of 
Croton ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  visited 
Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  he  gave  away  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines.  His  travels 
through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt  extensive 
We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he  made  an  os- 
tentatious display,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
of  the  wealth  which  his  art  bad  brought  him, 
toy  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  hie 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring 
a  great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures, 
because  no  adequate  price  could  be  set  upon 
them.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  unknown.  The 
master-piece  of  Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen, 
i*  painting  which  he  had  as  his  models  the  five 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  Croton,  whom  he  was 
allowed  to  select  for  this  purpose  from  among 
all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It  was  painted  for 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton.  This  picture 
and  its  history  were  celebrated  by  many  poets, 
who  preserved  the  names  of  the  five  virgins 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The  ac- 
curate imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  young- 
er rival  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  carried  al- 
most to  perfection.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  trial  of  skill  in  that  species  of  painting  be- 
tween these  two  artists,  if  not  literally  true,  in- 
dicates the  opinion  which  was  held  in  ancient 
times  of  their  powers  of  imitation.  In  this  con- 
test the  picture  of  Zeuxis  represented  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  so  naturally  painted  that  the  birds 
flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ;  upon  which 
the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his  success, 
calied  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  bis  picture ;  but  the 
picture  ot  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery. 
BS4 
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On  discovering  his  error,  Zeuxis  honoraMr 
yielded  the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  be 
himself  had  deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasios  u 
artist.  Besides  this  accuracy  of  imitation,  nuay 
of  the  works  of  Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic 
power.  This  appears  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  with  his  Infant  Hercules  itrtngksg  tk 
Serpent,  where  the  chief  force  of  the  composi. 
tion  consisted  in  the  terror  of  Alcmena  and  Am- 
phitryon as  they  witnessed  the  struggle.  A»> 
other  picture,  in  which  he  showed  the  tune 
dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  different  ab- 
ject, was  his  Female  Hippoctntaur,  and  wbieh 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Males,  on  in 
way  to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  bySnlla. 

Ziklao  (SAteAta,  Zixela),  a  town  in  tbe  son* 
west  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  tbe  Philistine! 
of  Gath,  whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  Datid 
for  a  residence  during  his  exile  from  the  court 
of  Saul.  On  David's  accession  to  the  kingdom, 
it  was  united  to  Judah. 

[Zilu,  Zclis  (Z^Xif),  Zeles  (Za^f),  Zilm 
or  Zilis  (now  Ar-Zila),  an  ancient  Panic  citj 
in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the  mouth  of  a  titer 
of  the  same  name,  south  of  Tingis ;  after  the 
time  of  Augustus,  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ap- 
pellation Julia  Contlantia  :  according  to  Strata, 
its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  a  town  ia 
Spain.     Vid.  Tbadtjota  Julu.] 

Ziobetis  ([not  Zioberis  as  common! j  write, 
vid.  Zumpt  ail  Curt,  vi.,  10],  now  Tajem\  i 
river  of  Parthia,  [the  same  as  tbe  Stitates 
{ZnSoirvf)  of  Diodorus,  flows  a  Bhort  distance, 
then  disappears  under  ground ;  after  a  sebter- 
ranean  course  of  three  hundred  stadia  it  re- 
appears, and  flows  on  in  a  broader  current  aatQ 
it  unites  with  the  Ridagnus.  Forbiger,  foflow- 
ing  Mannert,  considers  the  united  stream  tie 
Cboatres  of  Aramianus  (now  Adtdd-S»y] 

Zioic.     Vid.  Jerusalem. 

Zoar  or  Tsoab,  Zoara  or  Zoiaia  'Zfcp,Z«- 
apa :  LXX.,  ZyytS/j  and  Zoyopa :  now  probably 
ruins  in  Ohor  el  Mezraa,  on  the  Wadf  el  Dank), 
originally  called  Bela,  a  city  on  the  southeast 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  belonging  first  to  tbe  Moabites, 
and  afterward  to  the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  "cities of 
the  plain,"  and  was  saved,  at  tbe  intercession 
of  Lot,  from  the  destruction  which  fell  opw 
Sodom  and  Gomorrba. 

ZojtIob  or  Zceteom  (ZotTiov,  Zoirtwr :  Zei- 
Ttuic),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Eotre- 
sia,  north  of  Megalopolis. 

Z6ii.cs  (Zottof),  a  grammarian,  was  a  satire 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the 
asperity  with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He 
found  fault  with  him  principally  for  introducing 
fabulous  and  incredible  stories  in  his  poems. 
From  the  list  that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it 
also  appears  that  he  attacked  Plato  and  boen- 
tes.  His  name  became  proverbial  for  a  captions 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZdHlEAS,  Joannes  {'loaintn  i  ZeMS*).  * 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  emperors 
Alexus  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  B* 
sides  his  theological  works,  there  are  still  ex- 
tant, 1.  Amulet  (xpovixoV),  ia  eighteen  books, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  tbe  death  ol 
Alexis  in  1118.     It  is  compiled  from  varum 
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Greek  authors,  whose  very  words  Zonaras  fre- 
quently retains.  The  earlier  part  is  chiefly 
taken  from  Josephns ;  and  in  the  portion  which 
relates  to  Roman  history,  he  has,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  consequence 
of  the  latter  circumstance,  the  Annals  of  Zona- 
ras are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  twenty  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  we  hare  nothing  but  the  abstract 
•of  Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of 
which  Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome, 
Zonaras  has  preserved  many  statements  of 
Dion  which  are  entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Du  Fresne  du  Cange, 
Paris,  1686,  fol. ;  and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841, 
8vo.  2.  A  Lexicon,  edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips., 
1808, 4to. 

Zona  (Zuvi7 :  Zovuiof),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  iEgean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zorf bus  (Zuirvpof).  1.  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Megabyzus.  After  Darius  Hystas- 
pis  had  besieged  Babylon  for  twenty  months  in 
vain,  Zopyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his 
master  by  the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius 
with  his  body  mutilated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner ;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off, 
and  his  person  otherwise  disfigured.  After  ex- 
plaining to  Darius  his  intentions,  he  fled  to  Bab- 
ylon as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian 
king.  The  Babylonians  gave  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
He  soon  found  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Da- 
rius, who  severely  punished  the  inhabitants  for 
their  revolt.  Darius  appointed  Zopyrus  satrap 
of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
entire  revenues — [2.  The  son  of  Megabyzus, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  and  fled  to  Athens  ]— 8.  The  Phys- 
iognomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in 
an  assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at 
him  and  at  his  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates 
admitted  that  such  were  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, but  said  that  they  had  been  overcome  by 
philosophy. — (4.  A  Thracian,  a  slave  of  Pericles, 
assigned  by  him,  as  the  least  useful,  from  old 
age,  of  all  his  slaves,  to  Alcibiades  as  his  paeda- 
gogus.]— 5.  A  surgeon  at  Alexandres,  the  tutor 
of  Apollonius  Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  He  in- 
vented an  antidote,  used  by  Mithradates,  king 
of  Pontus. 

Zoboasteb  or  Zoboastbes  (Zupodcrr/Myf),  the 
Zabathostba  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zeb- 
dusht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  neld  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
gian religion,  he  must  be  placed  in  remote  anti- 
quity, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
*uch  a  person  ever  existed.    This  religion  was 


ZYGANTES.. 

probably  of  Bactrian  origin,  and  from  thence 
spread  eastward ;  and  the  tradition  which  rep- 
resents Zoroaster  a  Mede  sprang  up  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  his  religion  was  in 
Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further  East.  There 
were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  literature  sev- 
eral works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoroaster ;  but 
these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  ane 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as  thr 
works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  &o 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  as 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spuri 
ous.  They  have  been  published  by  Morell 
Paris,  1696;  by  Obsopsus,  Paris,  1507,  and  bj 
others. 

[Zobzinbs  or  Zobbinbs,  king  of  the  Siraci,  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  in  whose  territory 
was  the  city  Uspe,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  tbe 
reign  of  Claudius.] 

[Zosimus,  a  learned  freedman  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  remarkable  for  his  talents  as  a  comedian 
and  musician,  as  well  as  for  his  excellence  as 
a  reader.] 

ZosIhos  (Zwn/iof),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  Roman  empire  in  six 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  This  work  must 
have  been  written  after  A.D.  426,  as  an  event 
is  mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year. 
The  first  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  tbe  history 
of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (306).  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  books  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  Tbe  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace 
the  period  from  395  to  410,  when  Attains  was 
deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  mainly 
(though  not  altogether)  an  abridgment  or  com- 
pilation of  the  works  of  previous  historians.  His 
style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  unpleasing. 
His  chief  fault  as  an  historical  writer  is  his  neg- 
lect of  chronology.  Zosimus  was  a  pagan,  and 
comments  severely  upon  tbe  faults  and  crimes 
of  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibil- 
ity has  been  assailed  by  several  Christian  writ- 
ers. There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of 
judgment  to  be  found  in  tbe  work,  and  some- 
times (especially  in  the  case  of  Constantine)  an 
intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort,  tbe  truth. 
But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  willful  misrepresentation. 
The  best  editions  are  .by  Reitemeier,  Lips., 
1784,  [and  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837] 

Zoster  (now  Cape  of  Vari),  a  promontory  on 
the  west  of  Attica,  between  Phalerum  and  Su- 
nium.  It  was  a  sacred  spot,  and  contained  al- 
tars of  Leto  (Latona),  Artemis  (Diana),  and 
Apollo. 

Zygaktes  or  Gtgamtes  (Ziyavrtc,  Tiyavrte), 
a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Lake  Triton.  Others 
mention  a  city  Zygantis  and  a  people  Zyges  on 
the  coast  of  Marmarica 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

1.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  HISTORY, 

FBOM   TBS   FIRST   OLYMPIAD,  B.C.  776,   TO   THE   FALL   OF   COEIBTH,  B.C.   146. 

2.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY, 

MOM   TH»   FOVHOATIOH  OF  TBI    CITT,  B.C.  753,  TO   TBB    FALL  OF   TBB   WB8TSEM   BMPIBX, 

A.B.  476. 

3.  PARALLEL  YEARS, 

THAT  IS,  TBB  TBABS  BXFOBX  TBX  CHRISTIAN  BBA,  TBX  YIAES  FROM  THX  FOURSATIOH  OF 

BOMB,  AMD  TBB  OLYMPIADS. 

4.  LISTS  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARCHONS  EPON7MI,  AND  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MONARCHIES  : 

King*  of  Egypt,  Kingi  of  Egypt  (the  Ptolemief), 

Kings  of  Media,  Kings  of  Pergamos, 

Kings  of  Lydia,  Kings  of  Bithynia, 

Kings  of  Persia,  Kings  of  Pontns, 

Kings  of  Sparta,  Kings  of  Cappadooia, 

Kings  of  Macedonia,  Kings  of  Rome, 

Kings  of  Syria,  Emperors  of  Rome, 
And  Emperors  of  Constantinople. 
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IX  TABLES  OF  MEASURES,  "WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY, 

FROM   TBS    PICTIONAKY   OF   OBfcSS  ABB    ROMAN   ANTTQUmES. 

fa  the  construction  of  these  Tables,  the  same  authorities  have  been  used  as  those  referred  to  n 
m  artieles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Particular  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistance  whisk 
nas  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  Hnssey  and  Wurm.  The  last  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Re- 
man money)  have  been. taken  without  alteration  from  Mr.  Hussey's,  because  they  were  thought 
incapable  of  improvement,  except  one  addition  in  the  Table  of  Attic  Money.  All  the  calcula- 
tions, however,  have  been  made  dt  novo,  even  where  the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Hmser'i 
Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Roman  measures  is 
direct  comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables  the  values  are  given,  not  only  it  oat 
several  measures,  but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  oaksls- 
tions.  In  others,  approximate  valutt  are  given,  that  is,  values  which  differ  from  the  true  ones  br 
some  small  fraction,  and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be  found  far  more  useful  fa 
ordinary  purposes  than  the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case,  can  easily  be  correct- 
ed.  Fuller  information  will  be  found  under  Mensoea,  Ntmxros,  Pondera,  and  the  ipecuV 
names,  in  the  Dictionary  of  'Grebe  and  Roman  Antiquities. 


Table 
I. 


II. 


m 


Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(1.)  Smaller  Measures. 
Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(I.)  Smaller  Measures. 
Greek  Measures  of  Length. 
(2.)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
IV.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2.)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
V.  Greek  Measures  of  Surface. 
VI.  Roman  Measures  of  Surface. 
VII.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1.)  Liquid  Measures. 
VHJ.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 
(1.)  Liquid  Measures. 


Table 
IX.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2.)  Dry  Measures. 
X.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2.)  Dry  Measures. 
XI.  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  Greek  Money. 

XIII.  Roman  Weights. 

(1.)  The  As  and  it*  Division. 

XIV.  -Roman  Weights. 

(2.)  Subdivisions  of  the  TJacie. 
XV.  Roman  Money. 

(1.)  Before  Augustus. 
XVI.  Roman  Money. 

(2.y  After  Augustus. 
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CONVERSION  OT  THE  OLYMPIADS  AND  THE  YEARS  OF  ROMS  (AD.O.)  INTO  YEARS 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

Thb  Olympiads  commenced  in  the  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  B.C.  776.  Eaoh  Olym- 
piad oontains  4  years.     The  year  of  Rome  commenced  B.C.  753. 

To  ascertain  the  years  before  or  alter  Christ  of  any  Olympiad,  take  the  number  of  Olympiads 
mutually  completed,  multiply  that  number  by  4,  and  if  the  product  be  let*  than  776,  subtract  that 
product  from  776 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  years  before  Christ.  If  the  produot  be  mart  than 
776,  subtract  776  from  that  product,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  years  after  Christ. 

We  thus  obtain  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  of  the  last  complete  Olympiad :  we  must  now 
include  the  single  years  of  the  ourrent  Olympiad.  To  put  down  these  correctly — if  before  Christ, 
tubtract  the  last  computed  year  (viz.,  the  number  1,  2,  or  3  immediately  preceding) ;  if  after  Christ, 
add  the  current  year ;  the  product  will  be  the  year  before  or  after  Christ,  corresponding  to  the 
ourrent  year  of  the  ourrent  Olympiad. 

For  Example :  Let  the  3d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  be  the  year  to  be  converted.  The  nam* 
her  of  Olympiads  actually  completed  is  86 ;  multiply  that  number  by  4,  and  the  total  will  be  344 
Subtract  this  number  (being  less  than  776)  from  776,  and  the  remainder  will  be  432 ;  subtraot 
further  the  last  completed  year  of  the  current  Olympiad  (viz.,  2),  and  the  year  430  before  Christ 
will  be  the  corresponding  year. 

Suppose  it  were  the  2d  year  of  the  248th  Olympiad.  Multiply  247,  the  number  of  Olympiads 
actually  completed,  by  4,  and  the  total  will  be  988 ;  as  that  number  is  larger  than  776,  deduct  776 
from  988,  and  the  remainder,  212,  will  be  the  year  of  the  last  oomplete  Olympiad :  add  2  for  the 
current  year  of  the  current  Olympiad,  and  214  after  Christ  (A.D.  214)  will  be  the  corresponding 
year. 

To  find  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  which  corresponds  to  any  given  year  of  the  Building  of 
Rome,  add  1  year  (for  the  current  year)  to  753,  and  from  the  total,  754,  subtract  the  given  year 
of  Rome ;  the  remainder  wQl  be  the  corresponding  year  before  Christ.  If  the  given  year  of  Rome 
exeeed  753,  subtraot  753  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remainder  wQl  be  the  corresponding 
year  after  Christ 

for  Example :  Cesar  invaded  Britain  in  the  year  of  Rome  699.     Deduct  699  from  754,  and 
that  event  is  seen  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.C.  55.    The  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the 
year  of  Rome  1179.    Subtraot  753  from  1179,  and  the  remainder,  426,  will  be  the  year  of  oqr 
Lord  in  which  that  event  took  place. 
•1 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OP  GREEK  HISTORY, 

rROM  THB  FIRST  OLYMPIAD,  B.C.  776,  TO  TUB  PALL  Of  CORINTH,  B.C.  146. 


T76  Coreabus  the  FJean  gains  the  victory  In  the  foot-rice 
■t  the  Olympic  genu*.  The  Olympic  games  were 
ttutltuted  by  Iphitus  the  Eless  about  B.C.  884,  but 
the  Olympiads  were  not  employed  u  a  chronolog- 
ical era  till  the  Tictory  of  Corabus. 

773  Arctium  of  Miletus,  the  Cyclic  poet,  nourished. 

774  Pandoeta  and  Metapontum,  In  Italy,  founded. 

765  Cuuethon  of  Lacedsmon,  the  Cyclic  poet,  flourished. 

781  Eumelua  flourished. 

753  Antimachu*  of  Tens  flourished. 

750  Miletus  at  the  height  of  ite  power.  Many  of  1U  eolo- 
nlea  founded  about  thla  time  or  a  little  later. 

746  Fhldon,  tyrant  of  Argot,  celebrated  the  8th  Olympic 
games.  He  introduced  copper  and  tilrer  coinage, 
and  a  new  icale  of  weights  and  measures,  through- 
out the  Peloponnesus. 

745  The  first  annual  Prytanis  at  Corinth,  90  years  before 
the  reign  of  Cypselus. 

744  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  the  CyoBc  poet,  nourished. 

743  The  beginning  of  the  first  war  between  the  Heaacni- 
ans  and  the  Lacedanaonians. 

736  CaUtnus  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet, 
flourished. 

735  Naxos,  In  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Chalddlans  of  Eu- 
bosa. 

734  Syracuse  founded  by  Arcbiaa  of  Corinth. 

730  Leontium  and  Catana,  in  Sicily,  founded. 

738  Hegara  HybUea,  in  Sicily,  founded. 

Fhilolaus  of*  Corinth,  the  Theban  lawgiver,  flour- 
ished. 

723  End  of  the  first  Meseenian  war.  The  Messeniana  were 
obliged  to  submit  after  the  capture  of  Ithome,  and 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Lacedsmonians. 

721  Sybaria,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achawns. 

718  War  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Argvres. 

716  Gyges  begins  to  reign  in  Lydia.  This  dynasty  reigned, 
according  to  Herodotus,  160  years,  and  terminated 
B.C.  546  by  the  fall  of  Crcasus. 

713  Astacus  founded  by  the  Megariana. 
Cawnua  of  Ephesus  flourished. 

710  Croton  or  Crotona,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achat- 
ans.    Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Croton  the  Ozo- 
lian  Locrians  founded  the  Eplxephyrian  Locri  in 
*      Italy. 

709  Ddoces  begins  to  reign  In  Media.  The  Medes  revolt- 
ed from  the  Assyrians  after  the  death  of  Sennache- 
rib in  B.C.  711.  The  Assyrians,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, had  governed  Upper  Asia  for  530  years. 
This  account  gives  B.C.  710  +  520  =  B.C.  1330  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  dominion.  The 
Median  kings  reigned  150  years.  See  B.C.  687  and 
559. 

108  Tarentum  founded  by  the  Lacedasmonian  Fartbeniee, 
under  Phalanlhus. 
Thasos  and  Parium,  on  the  Propontis,  founded  by  the 

Parians. 
Archnochus  of  Faros,  the  Iambic  poet,  accompanied 
the  colony  to  Thasos,  being  thee  in  the  flower  of 
Usage. 


693  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  the  lyric  poet,  flourished. 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  a  statuary  in  metal,  flourished.    Hs 
was  distinguished  as  the  Inventor  of  the  art  of  sol- 
dering metals. 

690  Foundation  of  Qela  in  Sicfly,  and  of  Phaselis  in  Pan- 
phylia. 

687  The  empire  of  the  Medea  is  computed  by  Herodotus 
to  commence  from  this  date,  the  33d  year  of  their 
independence.    It  lasted  126  years,  and  terminated 
in  B.C.  559. 
Archnochus  flourished.    See  B.C.  70S. 

685  The  beginning  of  the  second  Meseenian  war. 

683  First  annual  archon  at  Athens. 

Tyrtsus,  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to  Sparta  after  the 
first  success  of  the  Messenians,  and  by  his  martial 
songs  roused  the  fainting  courage  of  the  Lacedav 
monians. 

678  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  Gyges. 

675  Foundation  of  Cyzlcus  by  the  Megariana 

674  Foundation  of  Chalcedon  by  the  Megariana. 

672  The  Plots,  led  by  Pantaloon,  revolt  from  the  Eleana, 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Messenians. 
Alcman,  a  native  of  Sardls  in  Lydia,  and  the  chief  lyr- 
ic poet  of  Sparta,  flouriahed. 

670  Psammenchus,  king  of  Egypt,  begins  to  reign. 

669  The  Argives  defeat  the  Lacedemonians  at  Hysbn, 

668  End  of  the  second  Meeaenlan  war,  according  to  Pan- 
sanlas. 

665  Thaletaa  of  Crete,  the  lytic  poet  and  musician,  flour- 
iahed. 

664  A  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreeans, 
the  most  ancient  sea-fight  recorded. 

662  Zaleucua,  the  lawgiver  in  Locri  Epixephyro,  flour- 
ished. 

657  Byzantium  founded  by  the  Hegarlsns. 

656  Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  succeeds  Deloces. 

655  The  Bacchladat  expeued  from  Corinth.    Cypsehu 
begins  to  reign.    He  reigned  30  years. 

654  Foundation  of  Acanthus,  Stagira,  Abdera,  and  Lamp. 
sacus. 

651  Birth  of  Pittacus,  according  to  Suidas. 

648  HImera  in  Sicfly  founded. 

647  Pisander,  the  epic  poet  of  Csmlrus,  in  Rhodes,  flour- 
iahed. 

644  Pantaloon,  king  of  Pisa,  celebrates  the  Olympic  games 
Terpander  flourished, 

635  Sardls  taken  by  the  Cimmerians  In  the  reign  of  Ardys, . 

634  Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  slain  by  the  Assyrians,  and 

succeeded  by  bis  son  Cyaxarea.    Irruption  of  the 

Scythians  into  Asia,  who  interrupt  Cyaxarea  In  the . 

siege  of  Nineveh. 
631  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  founded  by  Battna  of  Then 
630  Mimnermus  flourished. 
699  Foundation  of  Sinope  by  the  Milesians.    Sadyattea, 

king  of  Lydia,  succeeds  Ardys. 

635  Periander  succeeds  Cypselus  at  Corinth.    lie  reigned 

40  years. 
Arlon  flouriahed  in  the  reign  of  Periander. 
621  Legislation  of  Dracon  at  Athena. 
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no  Attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  muter  of  A  then*. 
He  bad  been  rictor  in  the  Olympic  gamea  in  B.C. 
64a  Assisted  by  Theagenea,  tyrant  of  Megan, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  he  aeized  the  cit- 
adel, but  was  there  beaieged  by  the  archon  Mega- 
dee,  the  Alcmawnid.  Cylon  and  hii  adherent!  sur- 
rendered on  a  promise  that  their  Urea  should  be 
•pared,  but  they  were  put  to  death. 

(17  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydla,  succeeds  Sadyattea. 

616  lfeeo,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Peammetichus. 

(19  Peace  between  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydla,  and  MSetaa, 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  war. 

(11  Pittacus  orerthrowa  the  tyranny  of  Melanehrua  at 
Hygiene. 
Sappho,  Alcana,  and  Stestchorua  flourished. 

(10  Birth  of  Anazimander. 

(07  Scythians  expelled  from  Asia  by  Cyaxarce,  king  of 
Media,  after  holding  the  dominion  of  It  for  33  years. 

(OS  Nlnereh  taken  by  Cyazarea. 

Combat  between  Pittacus  and  Phrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians. 
Alcana  fought  in  the  wars  between  the  MyuTenoeM 
and  Athenians,  and  incurred  the  disgrace  of  tear- 
ing his  shield  on  the  field. 

(09  Paammis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Meco. 
Mnifflt,  in  Gaul,  founded  by  the  Phocaane. 

(fit  Camarlna,  in  Sicily,  founded  135  years  after  Syracuse. 

808  Epimenldes,  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athena. 

COS  Aprles,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Psammis. 
Birth  of  Crowns,  king  of  Lydla. 
Commencement  of  the  drrhawn  or  Sacred  War, 
which  lasted  10  years. 

(94  Legislation  of  Solon,  who  was  Athenian  archon  in 
Una  year. 

(OS  Anaoharala  came  to  Athena. 

801  Cirrba  taken  by  the  Amphlctyona, 

ArceeUausL,  king  of  Cyrene,  succeeds  Battus  L 

M  Commencement  of  the  gorernment  of  Pittacus  at 
MytDene.    He  held  the  supreme  power  for  10  yean 
under  die  title  of  .Xsymnetee. 
Alcana  the  poet  in  exile,  and  opposed  to  the  gOTern- 
ment  of  Pittacus. 

(M  The  conquest  of  the  Cirrhaana  completed  and  the 
Pythian  games  celebrated. 
Hie  aaren  wise  men  flourished.  They  were,  aooord- 
faig  to  Plato,  Thalea,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Solon,  Cleobu- 
ma,  Myaon,  ChUon.  The  first  four  were  unlTersaSy 
acknowledged.  Periander,  whom  Plato  excluded, 
was  admitted  by  some. 
Sacadaa  of  Argoa  gained  the  prize  in  music  in  the 
first  three  Pythla,  B.C,  586, 582, 578. 

885  Beam  of  Periander. 

888  Clisthenesof  Seyon,  Tictor  in  the  aeoond  Pythla. 
Agrlgeotum  founded. 

HI  The  dynasty  of  the  Cypselldea  ended. 

•TO  Pittacus  resigns  the  goTernment  of  MytQene. 

875  Battus  TL,Ung  of  Cyrene,  sncoeeds  Arcesflafls  L  Ma- 
ral  empire  of  me  Phocaana. 

HI  The  war  between  Plea  and  Ells  ended  by  tike  subjec- 
tion of  the  Pisans. 
JSeOpus  nourished. 

870  Accession  of  Phejarla,  tyrant  of  Agrlgentum.  He 
reigned  18  years. 

Ill  Aaaaeie,  king  of  Egypt,  euoooeda  Aprles. 

Death  of  Pittacus,  10  years  after  his  abdication. 

SM  The  Pananwnaw  Instituted  at  Athena. 
Eogamon  flourished. 

884  Alalia,  in  Corsica,  founded  by  the  Phocauas. 


B.O. 

560  Piaiatratns  usurps  the  goTemmant  of  Athena. 
Thales  la  nearly  eighty  yean  of  age. 
Ibycus  of  Rheglum,  the  lyric  poet  flourished. 
559  Cyrus  begins  to  reign  in  Persia.    The  ] 
ended.    See  B.C.  687. 
Heraclea,  on  the  Euzine,  founded. 
Anacreon  begins  to  be  distinguished. 
556  Slmonldea  of  Ceos,  me  lyric  poet,  bora. 
553  Bteskhorus  died. 
549  Death  of  Phalarla  of  Agrlgentum. 
548  The  temple  at  Delphi  burned. 

Anaxunenea  flourished. 
546  Bardie  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  the  Lydtaa  ; 
overthrown. 
Hlpponax,  the  Iambic  poet,  nourished. 
544  Pherecydea  of  Syroa,  the  philosopher,  and  1 

of  Megan,  the  poet,  flourished. 
539  Ibycus  of  Bhegium,  the  lyric  poet;  i 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  the  phfloeopber,  I 
535  Theapia,  the  Athenian,  first  exhibits  tragedy. 
532  Polycratea  becomes  tyrant  of  Samoa. 
531  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  and  the  poet  Anasraan 
flourished.   All  accounts  make  them  oontsnmosary 
with  Polycratea. 
529  Death  of  Cyrus  and  accession  of  Cambyses  as  kag 

of  Persia. 
527  Death  of  Pisistratue,  33  yean  after  his  first  usui  paflon. 
535  Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  in  the  fifth  year  of  hk 
reign. 
War  of  the  Lacedemonians  agahutPorycrahai  of  Sa- 
moa. 
Birth  of  -Escbylu*. 

Anacreon  and  Shnonldee  came  to  Athena  in  (he  ratga 
ofHIpparchus. 
523  ChoorDuS  of  Athena  lint  exhibits  tragedy. 
523  Polycratea  of  Samoa  put  to  death.    . 
521  Death  of  Cambyses,  usurpation  of  die  Kagt  and  ac- 
cession of  Darius,  son  of  Hyataapea,  to  die  Persian 
throne. 
Hecatame  and  Dkmyalna  of  Miletus,  the  WatwiaM. 
flourished. 
520  Melanlppidea  of  Meloa,  the  dUhyiauiuk!  poet,  Soar- 


519  Platse  places  itself  under  die  protection  of  Aniens. 

Birth  of  Cratinua,  the  comic  poet. 
518  Birth  of  Pindar. 
514  Htpparchua,  tyrant  of  Athena,  alafat  by  1 

and  Arlatngiton 
511  Phrynlcus,  the  tragic  poet,  flourished. 
510  Expulsion  of  Hipplaa  and  hie  family  from  I 

The  ten  tribes  instituted  at  Athens  by  Cliethonas,   e 
TelesUla  of  Argoa,  the  poetess,  flourished. 
504  Charon  of  Lampeaeus,  the  historian,  flourished. 
503  Heraclltua  of  Epbesus,  the  philosopher,  and  Leesj 

of  Hermlone,  the  lyric  poet  flourished. 
601  Naxoa  beaieged  by  Aristagoras  and  the  Penaaaa 
Upon  the  failure  of  mis  attempt  Ariatagoria  de- 
termines to  revolt  from  the  Persians. 
Heoatans  the  historian  took  part  in  the  d^Eberatioej 
of  the  loniana  respecting  die  revolt 
500  Arlatagoraa  solicits  aid  from  Athena  and  Sparta. 

Birth  of  Anaxagoraa  the  philosopher. 
499  First  year  of  the  Ionian  reroit    The  Ionian*,  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  bum  Sardta. 
M schylus,  aged  25,  first  exhibits  tragedy. 
498  Second  year  of  die  Ionian  reroit.    Cyprus  recorarei 
by  the  Persians. 
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497  Third  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt    Arartagorss  akdn  in 
Thrace. 
Death  of  Pythagoras,  acoordtsg  to  Eusebiue 

496  Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  rerolL    Blatlama  oomea 
down  to  the  coast 
Birth  of  Hellanlcua  of  Mytflene,  the  historian. 

495  Fifth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
Birth  of  Sophocles. 

494  Sixth  and  latt  year  of  the  Ionian  rerolt  The  lout 
ana  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  near  Miletus,  and  Mi- 
letus taken. 

493  The  Feniana  take  the  ialanda  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedoa.  Miluadee  fled  from  the  Chanonena  to 
Athens.  He  had  been  In  the  Cherjonaana  twenty- 
two  yean,  baring  tsoceeded  oil  brother  Bteesgorss 
in  the  government  In  B.C.  8Ji 

193  Mardonins,  the  Persian  general,  invades  Europe,  and 
unites  Macedonia  to  the  Persian  empire. 

491  Darius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and 


War  between  Athena  and  .Xgtns. 
Demaratns,  king  of  Sparta,  deposed  by  the  Intrigues 
of  his  colleague  Cleomenee.    He  flies  to  Darius. 
490  Dana  and  Artaphemas,  the  Persian  generals,  invade 
Europe.    They  take  Erebia  in  Enbosa,  and  land  in 
Attica  under  the  guidance  of  Hipplaa.    They  are 
defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  ettssjans  under  the 
command  of  Mlltlades. 
JEschyhu  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  *jt  85. 
489  Militarise  attempts  to  conquer  Nexus,  but  is  repulsed. 
He  is  aocussd,  and,  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  in  which 
he  was  condemned,  is  thrown  into  prison,  where 
be  died. 
Panyads  the  poet,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  flourished. 
487  Chionides,  the  Athenian  comic  poet,  first  exhibits. 
486  Revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  in  the  fourth  year 

after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
485  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Darius. 

Qelon  becomes  master  of  Syracuse, 
484  Egypt  reconquered  by  the  Persians. 
Herodotus  bom. 

jEschylu*  gains  the  priza  in  tragedy. 
Achams,  the  tragic  poet,  bora. 
483  Ostracism  of  Arisnoea.    He  was  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment three  years  afterward. 
481  Themlstocles  the  leading  man  at  Athena.    He  per- 
suades his  countrymen  to  build  a  fleet  of  300 ships, 
that  they  might  bo  able  to  resist  the  Persians. 
480  Xerxes  invades  Greece,    He  set  out  from  Sardia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.    The  battles  of  Ther- 
mopyla)  and  Artemlsiam  were  fought  at  the  time 
•        of  the  Olympio  games.    The  Athenians  deserted 
their  dry,  which  wss  taken  by  Xerxes.    The  battle 
of  Salamls,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  de- 
stroyed, was  fought  in  the  autumn. 
Birth  of  Euripides. 

Pherecydes  of  Athens,  the  historian,  flourished. 
470  After  the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mardonius,  who 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  Persian  army, 
passed  the  winter  in  Thesssly.  In  the  spring 
he  marches  southward,  and  occupies  Athens  ten 
months  after  its  occupation  by  Xerxes.  At  the 
battle  of  Plasma,  fought  In  September,  he  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  under  the  oommand  of  Pansanlas. 
On  the  same  day  the  Persian  fleet  is  defeated  off 
Mycale  by  the  Greek  fleet  Seetos  besieged  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  autumn,  and  surrendered  fat  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 


B.C. 

479  Annphon,  the  Athenian  orator,  bom. 

Chowims  of  Samoa,  the  epic  poet  probably  bom. 
478  Seetos  taken  by  the  Greeks.    Hleron  succeeds  Gelon 

The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  the  siege  of 


477  la  consequence  of  the  haughty  conduct  of  Pansanlas, 
the  maritime  allies  piece  themselves  under  foe  su- 
premacy of  Athena.    Commencement  of  the  Athe- 
nian ascendency  or  empire,  which  lasted  about  sev- 
enty years — sixty-Are  before  the  ruin  of  the  Athe- 
nian affairs  in  Sicily,  aerenty-three  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Athena  by  Lyssndar. 
Epichsrmus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Hleron. 
476  Canon,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  sjhoniani  and 
of  the  allies,  expels  the  Persians  from  Elonj  on  the 
Strymon,  and  then  takes  the  Wand  of  flcyroa,  where 
the  bones  of  Theseus  are  discovered. 
Phrynichua  gains  the  prise  in  tragedy. 
Bunonldea,  art.  80,  gains  the  prize  in  the  dlthynmhst 
chorus. 
474  Naval  victory  of  Hleron  over  the  Tuscans. 

Deem  of  Tberen  of  Agrlgentum. 
479  The  Parse  of  jEschyras  performed. 
471  Themlstocles,  banished  by  ostracism,  goes  to  Argot, 
Pansanlas  convicted  of  treason  and  pnt  to  death. 
Thueydtdes,  the  historian,  bom, 
TImocreon  of  Rhodes,  the  lyrio  poet  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Themlstocles. 
469  Pericles  begins  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  forty 

years  before  his  death. 
468  Mycene  destroyed  by  the  Arfdrea, 
Death  of  Ariende*. 
Socrates  born. 

Sophocles  gained  bis  first  tragic  victory.    . 
467  Death  of  Hleron. 

Andoddes,  the  orator,  bom. 
Simonldea,*t90,died. 
466  Naxos  revolted  and  subdued. 

Great  victory  of  Clmon  over  the  Persians  at  the  Sir 

er  Eurymedon,  fat  Pamphylia. 
Thenustoeles  flies  to  Persia. 
After  the  death  of  Hleron,  Thnuybuhu  ruled  Syra- 
cuse for  a  year,  at  foe  end  of  which  time  a  demo, 
cratical  form  of  government  was  aatabhahed 
—  Dlagoras  of  Melee  nourished. 
465  BevoUof  Theses. 

Death  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  aocasaka  of  An 
taxerxesL 
464  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  and  revolt  of  foe  Helots  and 


Clmon  marches  to  the  assistance  of  foe  Laoedanao- 


Zeno  of  Elee  flourished. 
463  Tnasoe  subdued  by  Clmon. 

Xenthua  of  Lydia  continued  to  write  history  in  tat 
reign  of  Artsxerxes. 
461  Oimon  marches  a  eeeend  time  to  foe  assistance)  of  foe 
Lacedemonians,  but  his  offers  am  deehned  by  the 
latter,  and  the  Athenian  troops  sent  bask.  .  Ostra- 
cism of  Clmon. 
Pericles  at  the  head  of  pmMteaflalre  at  Athena. 
460  Revolt  of  Insros,  and  first  year  of  foe  Egyptian  war, 
which  lasted  six  years.    TheAfoeniaaaa 
snce  to  the  Egyptians. 
Dsmocritus  and  Hfopocratas  born. 
459  Gorgiai  flourished. 
458  Lysiaa  bom. 
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458  The  Onab&r  of  .Xiebjrhu  patterned. 

497  BattlM  In  the  Megarid,  between  the  Athenians  and 
Corinthians.  The  LaoedsMnoniana  march  into  Do- 
rk, to  aaalat  the  Doriani  against  the  Pbodane.  On 
their  return,  they  are  attacked  by  the  Athenians  at 
Tanagra,  bat  the  latter  are  debated.  The  Atheni- 
ans commence  bonding  their  long  walla,  which 
were  completed  In  the  following  year. 
Psnyssls,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  put  to  death  by 
Lygdanris. 

456  The  Athenians,  commanded  by  Myroatflae,  defeat  the 
Thebans  at  (Enophyta. 
Beeall  of  Chnon  from  exile. 
Herodotus  art.  25.    Thucydldes  art.  19. 
Herodotus  la  said  to  hare  recited  Us  history  at  me 
Olympic  games  when  Tbueydides  was  a  boy.    The 
recitation  may  therefore  be  plaoed  in  mis  year,  If 
the  tale  be  true,  which  is  Tory  doubtful. 
Death  of  AEsohylus,  art.  69. 

455  The  Measacnana  conquered  by  me  Lacedemonians  In 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Tolmides,  the  Athenian 
general,  settles  the  expelled  Meseenlans  at  Naupac- 
tus.  See  B.C.  4M.  Tolmides  sails  round  Pelopon- 
nesus whit  an  Athenian  fleet,  and  does  great  Injury 
to  the  PetopcmnaaUm, 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  the  sixth  year.  See  B.C. 
480.  AH  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Persians,  except 
the  marshes,  where  Amy  i  talis  continued  to  hold 
out  for  some  years.  See  B.C.  449. 
Euripides,  art.  25,  first  gams  the  prize  in  tragedy. 

484  Campaign  of  Pericles  at  Sicyon  and  to  Acarnenla. 
Cratinus,  the  oomic  writer,  flourished. 

431  Ion  of  Chios,  the  tragic  writer,  begins  to  exhibit 

490  Fire  years'  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  PeJopon- 
naeiana,  made  through  the  intervention  of  Chnon. 
Anaxagoraa,  art.  SO,  withdraws  from  Athena,  after  re- 
siding there  thirty  years. 
Crates,  the  comic  poet,  and  Baechyndea,  flourished. 

449  Renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  Athenians  aend 
assistance  to  Amyrtama.  Death  of  Cimon,  and  vic- 
tory  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamia,  m  Cypres. 

448  Sacred  war  between  the  DdpMans  and  Pbodane  for 
me  poaaeadon  of  me  oracle  and  temple.  The  Lao- 
•dasmonlans  sarlsted  the  Dalphlana,  and  me  Athe- 
nians too  Phoeians. 

447  The  Athenians  defeated  at  Conmea  by  the  Bosotiana. 

445  ReroUof  Euboaa  and  htegara  from  Auena.  The  Are 
years'  truce  harlng  expired  (aae  B.C.  450),  the  Lac- 
edaemonians, led  by  PHstoanax,  Invade  Attica.  Aft- 
er the  Laeedamonaaaa  had  retired,  Pericles  reoov- 
arsEnboM.  The  thirty  years>truee  between  Athens 
Mi  Sparta. 

444  PerkleabealnatohaTatlieaoledlneikaofpmblleat 
Curs  at  Athena.    Thneydldea,  me  eon  ef  MOestas, 
the  leader  of  the  artatoeratleal  party,  ostracized, 
and  Empeuaclaa,  the  phUoaophers,  flonr- 
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Mi  The  Ataaaname  send  s  colony  to  ThurU,  in  Italy. 
Herodotaa,  art.  41,  sad  Lanhta,  art.  19,  aooompany  tUa 


441  Earlpidee  gains  the  first  prize  in  tragedy. 

HO  Beanos  reroMa  from  Athena,  bat  la  subdued  by  Pari- 

he  ninth  man. 

k  art.  58.  was  one  of  the  tan  Athenian  goner- 

MB  WOO  fought  *y*r**t  *fniWa«_ 

Maaaena,  the  pUajanphar,  daaaade  Baaaes  agaaaat  Per- 


A  ■* te  f—  Mb* -*t  at  Ithaaa 


B.C. 

439  Athens  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

437  Colony  of  Agnon  to  AmphipoHa. 
The  prohibition  of  comedy  repealed. 

436  Isoerates  bom. 

Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  grins  the  prise. 

435  War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Piiii  jimans  ■ 
account  of  Eptdamnua.  The  Corinthhai  defcsM 
by  the  Corcyreeane  In  a  sea-fight 

434  The  Corinthians  make  great  preparialoau  to  can  a 
the  war  with  rigor. 
Lyaippns,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prise. 

433  The  Corcyneana  and  Corinthians  send  emanaWk 
Athens  to  solicit  easJstmee.  Ttin  lAeahna  limi  i 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcrresoe. 

433  TheCoiuyiiaaus,aaalsDrfbyn^AhValsai,aafestl»i 
Corinthians  in  me  spring.  In  the  sane  year  Pos- 
data  rerolts  from  Amens.  Congren  of  fin  Fd» 
pomeeians  In  me  autumn  to  decide  apoa  mr  win 


Andoddes  the  orator,  one  of  the  commmden  ofths 
Athenian  fleet  to  protect  the  Corcrnsaas  apbf. 
me  Corinthians. 

Anaxagoraa,  prosecuted  for  InipVli  st  Adam,  via) 
draws  to  Lampaacoa,  where  he  and  tboat  ha 


Aspasls  prosecuted  by  me  conue  poet  Henaippaa 
bat  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  PencV*. 

Proaecution  and  death  of  Phidias. 
431  First  year  of  the  Peloponnealan  war.  Tke  TUaai 
make  an  attempt  upon  Platan  tax)  mate  Mm 
tntdsnmmer.  Eighty  days  afterward,  Agfca  » !»• 
raded  by  the  Pafaponnnaasiia  MBatt  batata 
the  Athenians  and  Stakes,  khig  of  Thrace 

Hellanleva  art.  AS,  Herodotus  art.  53,  TbtrnWei  st 
40^Ufheconimenoemetrtcd'uVPebpameaiiw* 

The  AfseVa  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
430  Second  year  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ear.  Stand  a) 
vaelonof  Attfea. 

The  plague  rages  at  Amens. 
429  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnealan  war.  raztemt. 
renders  to  the  Athenians  after  a  ants  of  awe  tan 
two  yeara.  If  aval  actions  of  Pbenao  h  4»  Co- 
rinthian gulf  Commencementof  Ac  dege  of  Fla 
tsssB.    Deem  of  Pericles  in  the  sutnaa. 

Birth  of  Plato,  the  philosopher. 

EupoHs  and  Pluynldias,  the  comic  ports,  exkht 
4S8  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnealan  war.  THrd  bn» 
akm  of  Attica.    Rerolt  of  all  Leasee  except  lb- 
tbymna.    Hytflene  besieged  towtnl  lbs  eztarn. 

Death  of  Anaxagoraa,  at  79. 

The  Sfeawtjfrz*  of  Eartpkka  gstastheMprlst 

Plato,  me  comic  poet*  first  wrWHts 
497  Fifth  year  of  the  Pelopoanesba  war.  Foar*  ana- 
alon  of  Attica,  sfytOene  taken  by  tie  iflezane 
aad  Leaboa  recovered.  ThedetnapratCeaala- 
gms  to  hare  great  influence  la  pubic  sfiin.  Fa- 
tax  surrendered  to  the  Petopoaiii'dsns  Samel 
etCorcyra.  The  Athenians asodatoanao) toes 
Leonmnans  In  Blcfly. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet  flrrtexMbk*.  nap*" 
me  prize  with  the  play  called  deirtiiB,  *akh  k 
lost 

Gorglsa  ambassador  from  Leoatkd  to  laena.  ft 
was  probably  now  nearly  afxty  yeara  of  aft 
495  8rxtt  year  of  the  Petopunmslai  war.  TaereVzm- 
do  not  Invade  Attica  la  ecaassaaa  of  a 


iMtrsttonoflMos. 
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sag  'in0  AesytOMAms  as  Aristoajhsnes, 
4BS  Seventh  year  of  eke  Piilnprsiasslsn  nr.    Fifth  Inva- 
•ion  of  Attica.    Demosthenes  take*  poaaeaaloB  of 
Pyloe.    The  flpartana  hi  the  island  of  flphanturls 
am rii nsVsed  to  Oleon  seisnlyjwu  days afterward. 
Etupnon  of  Meant  ffltna 
Aooeoaion  of  Darhu  Homos. 
The  AcXmrniamt  of  Arkeopaanea. 
4m  Eighth  year  of  the Paloponnialsit  war.    Midas  rava- 
ges the  eoaat  of  Laeoala  and  esptarse  die  idand  of 
Cythera.    March  of  Bi  adflaa  into  Thraoa,  who  ob- 
tana  possession  of  Acanthus  and  AmpbtpoBs.    The 
Atheniana  defeated  by  the  Tbebena  at  DsHma. 
Bocratea  and  Xonophon  faoght  at  the  battle  of  Dallom. 
Thneydldea,  the  historian,  coaamandad  at  Amphrpoae. 
The  Knlgku  at  Aristophanes. 
413  mnth  year  of  the  Poloponnoalaii  war.    Trace  for  a 
year. 
Thneydldea  banlahedhi  conaeqnenea  of  the  low  of 

Ampbtpons.    He  waa  90  yean  In  exile. 
The  Ctndt  of  Aristophanes  first  exhibited. 
Anttochus  of  Syracuse  brought  down  hit  kfctory  to 
Ada  date. 
489  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Hostilities  In 
Thrace  between  the  Laeadannonlana  and  Atheni- 
ans.   Both  Btaaldaa  and  Oleon  fall  la  battle.    Athe- 
nian dtlzens  at  thla  tfane  oosjpntcd  at  90,000. 
The  Watpt  of  Aristophanes,  and  aaeond  exUbUion 

of  the  deads.' 
Death  of  Crattnua, 

Protagoras,  die  sophist,  eomes  to  Athena. 
491  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Trace  for 
fifty  yean  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians.   Though  lata  tmee  waa  not  fbraaaDy  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end  till  B.C.  414,  there  wen,  not- 
withstanding, frequent  hostilities  meanthne 
The  Ttapudh  and  KSkMtt  of  EopoHs. 
190  Twelfth  year  of  die  Peloponnesian  war.    Treaty  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Argtvee  effected  by  means 
of  Aldbiades. 
The  'Ararat  of  Phereentes.    The  iMhmt  of  Xa- 
polis. 
419  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Aldbla- 
des  marches  Into  Pelopooaeeue. 
The  Peaa  of  Aristophanes. 
419  Fuuiteeulh  year  oftheraleponuesian  war.  TheAthe- 
rdana  send  a  force  Into  Peloponnesus  to  assist  the 
Arrives  against  the  Laradaim  i  ailans,  bat  are  defeat, 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Mtnanea.  Alnanee  between  Spar- 
ta and  Argos. 
4IT  Fifteenth  year  of  fee  Petoponneelen  war; 
416  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnaalasi  war,    Tha  Athe- 
nians conquer  Ifelos. 
Agathon,  the  tragic  poet,  gains  the  prize, 
4U  Seventeenth  year  of  the  Peleponaaeian  war.    The 
Athenian  expadtttoa  against  SleOy.    It  sailed  after 
midsummer,  eianaamiladby  lHciaa,  AkMadea,  and 
Laaaaehaa.   MaOaaon  of  the  Hemne  at  Athens 
before  the  fleet  sailed.    The  Amenians  lake  Cate- 
na.   AknfaaadM to laeaDed honest  he  makes  his  es- 
cape, and  takes  refuge  with  the  I  aawiainsilsiis 
Andoddes,  the  orator,  Imprisoned  on  me  mutilation 
oftheHemna,    He  aocopos  by  turning  Informer. 
He  afterward  went  to  Cypres  and  other  countries. 
Xeaoolee,  the  traato  poet,  gams  ma  first  prise. 
Arehippns,  the  comic  poet,  galas  the  prixe. 
4M  ay-*-*1'  year  of  the  Patoponneeiaa  war.    Second 
eampaifn  m  BkBy.    The  Atheaiaas  Invest  8yrn- 


Sylhjpaa,  the  t  arsdsamnalan,  eosaas  ta  the 
assistance  of  the  Syracnsana. 

The  BtnU  and  ,ls»a<(sraa»  (a  lost  drama)  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Anopsias,  the  comie  poet,  gains  the  prixe  with  his 

413  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Pelopoaaeelan  war.  Invasion 
of  Attic*  and  feetifleatiom  of  Deeelea,  on  tha  adviee 
of  Aldhlsdes. 
Third  campaign  In  Sicily.  Demosthenes  sent  win  a 
huge  few  tn  the  »««itf«nf«  of  the  stfc—iff  To- 
ad destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  Ml- 
das  and  Demosthenes  surrender  and  are  put  to 
death  on  the  13th  or  13th  of  September.  16  or  17 
daya  after  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  took  place 
oa  the  97th  of  August, 
Hegemon  of  Thasos,  the  comie  poet,  waa  exhibiting 
his  parody  of  the  Qigmnumulua  when  the  aewa 
antral  at  Athens  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily. 

419  Twentieth  year  of  tha  Feloponnealan  war.  The  Lea- 
blane  revolt  from  Athens.  Aldbiades  sent  by  the 
T  sacdajsnonisas  to  Asia  to  una  a  treaty  with  the 
Fenians.  He  succeeds  la  his  mission,  and  forms  a 
treaty  with  Tissapbernea,  and  urges  the  Athenian 
allies  la  Asia  to  remit.  The  Athenians  make  nee 
of  the  1000  talents  deposited  for  extreme  emerg- 


The  Animuia  of  Enrjptdoe. 
411  Twenty-first  yeerof  the  Feloponnealan  war.  Democ- 
racy abolished  at  Athens,  and  the  government  in- 
trusted  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundred.  Thlsooun- 
efl  holds  the  government  four  -w»»thf  The  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samoa  recalls  Alcfbiades  from  exue 
and  appoints  him  one  of  their  generals.  He  Is  aft- 
erward reoaUed  by  a  rote  of  the  people  at  Athens, 
bat  he  remained  abroad  for  tha  next  four  yean  at 
the  bead  of  the  Athenian  forces.  Wadena,  the 
Ijcadennisilsa  admiral,  defbatcd  t  Cynoasems 

Anttphon,  the  orator,  bad  a  great  share  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  toe  Four  Hundred.  After  their  down- 
fall he  la  brought  to  trial  and  pat  to  death. 

The  history  of  Thaeydides  suddenly  hreaka  off  in  the 
middle  of  thla  year. 

The  LftUtrat*  and  Tk  tmupluritaum  of  Aristophanea 

Lydae  retains  from  Thurii  to  Athens. 
410  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Feloponnealan  war.   Ma- 
dams defeated  and  slam  by  Aldbiades  at  Cystous. 
409  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Pelopetmeeiea  war. 

The  PkOocutu  of  Sophocles. 

Plato,  est  90,  begins  to  bear  Socrates. 
408  Twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    AJU 
eftiadea  recovers  Bysanrlnm, 

The  0r«us  of  Euripides. 

The  Pi  Ww  of  Aristophanes. 
407  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  AlefU- 
adea  returns  to  Athens.  Lyaaader  appointed  the 
Lacedemonian  admiral  and  anpported  by  Cyras, 
who  this  year  received  the  government  of  the  conn- 
tries  on  the  Asiatic  coast  Antioehns,  the  lieutenant 
of  Aldbiades,  defeated  by  Lyaander  at  Notfum  in 
the  absence  of  Alcibiadea.  AldMadoe  Is  in  oonee- 
qnenco  banished,  and  ten  new  generate  appnaajsd 

Aatlphanea,  the  comic  poet,  born. 
406  Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  CaTtt 
craudaa,  who  succeeded  Lysander  as  I*cedaw» 
nlan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  the  aaa. 
fight  off  the  Argmusn  Islands.  The  Athenian  aaa- 
erala  condemned  to  death,  because  they  had  not 
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picked  wp  fat  badtoi  of  those  who  had  Mho  la  the 
battle. 
«08  Dknrratus  become*  nawtar  ofByracua*. 

Death  of  Euripides. 

Death  of  Sophoole*. 

PhOistas  of  Syracuse,  the  historian,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Dionytlo*. 
406  Twerity-serenth  year  of  the  Patoponnesian  »B,  Ly- 
aander  defeats  the  Athenltus  off  .ggospotaani,  and 
taint  or  destroy*  all  their  fleet  with  the  exception 
of  eight  ships,  which  fled  wKhConon  to  Cyprus. 

The  Frog*  of  Aristophanes  acted  in  February  at  the 


104  Twenty-eighth  and  laat  year  of  the  PeleBonneslsn 
war.  Athena  taken  by  Lysander  in  the  taring,  on 
the  16th  of  die  month  IfanyeMon.  Democracy 
abolished,  and  the  goTernment  intraated  to  thirty 
men,  nraaDy  celled  the  Thirty  Tyranta. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants  held  their  power  for  eight  months, 
tfll  Thratybnlna  oecnpled  Phyla  and  advanced  to 
thePbaraa. 

Death  of  AlciUadet  during  (he  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Lydat  banlahed  after  the  battle  of  jEfespotsmi. 
403  Thrasybulu*  and  hit  party  obtain  possession  of  the 
Ph-sus,  from  Whence  they  carried  on  wee  for  ear- 
eral  montha  agahut  the  Ten,  the  aueeeaaoi*  of  the 
Thirty.  They  obtain  poaaeaalon  of  Athent  before 
Heceiombatoo  (July) ;  bat  the  contett  between  the 
ptrtiee  wat  not  finally  concluded  uH  Boidromlon 
(September).  The  date  of  the  amnesty,  by  which1 
the  exiles  were  restored,  waa  the  12th  of  BoMro- 
mlon.    EucHdec  waa  archon  at  the  time. 

Thucydldet,  est  68,  Lyataa,  and  Andootdee  ratom  to 


401  Expedition  of  Cyma  agafaiM  Ut  brother  Artaxerzei. 
He  fall*  fat  the  battle  of  Cunsxs,  which  was  fought 
in  die  autumn.  Hie  Greek  auxiliaries  commence 
their  return  to  Greece,  ntaally  eaOad  the' retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Fh-ttyetrofthe  wurof  LeeedaRhonandEU*. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyma,  and  afterward  waa 
the  principal  general  of  the  Greek*  in  their  retreat. 

Ctesias,  the  historian,  waa  physician  at  the  court  of 
Artaxerxea  at  thai  time. 

The  CEtMpur  at  Cotoma  of  Sophocles  exHHted,  after 
Ms  death,  by  his  grandson  Sopkoele*.  8eaB.-C.40S. 

Telettea  gahu  a  dlthyramblo  prize. 
400  Betnrn  of  the  Tan  Thonaand  to  Greece. 

Second  year  of  the  war  of  Laeedasnon  and  Eba. 

Thetpeechdf  Andocldes  on  the  Mysteries :  heianow 
about  67  yeara  of  age. 
IBB  The  Laoedaanonlana  aend  Thhnbron  with  an  army 
to  assist  the  Greek  eWea  in  Aala  againat  Tusapher- 
net  and  Pharnabaxue.  The  remainder  of  the  Tea 
Thousand  lneorponted  wim  the  troop*  of  Thhn- 
bron. In  the  autumn  Thlmbroh  we*  superseded 
by  Dereyuldae. 

Third  and  laat  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedaamon  and 
Ella. 

Death  of  Socrates,  art;  70. 

Plato  whhdrawa  to  Megara. 
M  DercyflMae  ootttlnuea  the  war  in  Aria  wflh  success. 

Ctetiat  brought  Ut  Fenian  History  down  to  Una  year. 

Astydsmas,  the  tragic  poetf  flrat  exhibits. 

PhUoxenus,  Tlmotbeua,  and  Telettea  flourished. 
trt  DereylBds*  run  conunueathe  war  in  Ada.  ' 
394  Agesthrus  auperaedea  DeirylMdu.    Flrat  campaign 
ofAgesfltuskiAsU.    He  winter*  at  Epbttua. 
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3BS  Sophoelea,  the  grandBon  ef  the  natal 
ghu  to  exhibit  thu  year  in  hia  own  i 
401. 
Xeaocrntei,  thepbOoeopher,  born. 

395  fleoond  campaign  of  Agettlaa*  in  Aala,  He  defeat 
Tlaaaphernes,  and  becoaaea  master  of  Weaken 
Aala.  Tlaaaphernea  auperaeded  by  Tllliiaaaaa 
who  eendaenroye  Into  Greece  to  faadaee  da*  Greek 
atataa  to  declare  war  againat  L*rj*e*Mona  One- 
meneeaaent  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  atatea  aanjnat 
LeeedaMon.  Lyiender  alataet  Haliertna. 
Plato,  eat.  3i,  resume  to  Athena 

394  Ageallanj  recalled  fromAaia  to  fight  against  the  Greek 
atatea,  who  had  declared  wax  againat  1 
Repeated  the  Helleapottt  about i 
waa  at  the  entrance  of  BceoOa  en  the  14th  of  As- 
gnat  Ha  debate  the  anted  foreee  at  Coronee.  A 
little  before  the  latter  batfle,  dm  Li  1 1  das*  sdsm 
aha  gained  a  rietorynetr  Oorinth;  but  abe*  Iks 

a limn. niaiimi.  Illli  lllhisahii  aimlial. anil  Ian 

nabaxua,  gakted  a  dedarre  victory  ©war  rxenufcx, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cuidua. 
Xenophon  accompanied  AgeeOsns  froaa  Aala,  and 
fought  againat  hit  country  at  Corona*.  He  waa,  at 
'  conseeueuce,  banjahjd  from  Athene.  He  lethal 
under'  IiMadaamanlan  pretention  to  SeUbaa,  when 
he  oompaeed  hh>  work*. 
Iheopompu*  brought  his  history  down  at  thi*  year. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  17  year*,  team  the  bam* 
of  Cynoaaeme,  B.C.  411,  to  the  heal*  of  Cat*** 

3f&  Sedition  at  Corinth  end  Tiotery  of  the  1 
ana  at  Leehewptt    Phuraabaa 
tan  ooatta  of  Pekponneant.    Conen  heaps*  ta  re- 
store the  kmg-w*Deof  Athena  and  the  fcttilrarku* 
ofthePh-araa. 
399.  The  Lacedemonian*  under  Igeelleaa  rn-rage  the  Ca- 
rtathiaa  territory,  but  a  "flan  anon*  a>  ant  ta 
piece*  by  Iphiente*. 
The  Scclaiaaum  of  Ariatophanea. 
3*1  Expedition  of  AanaBanjl  Into  Aoatnenl*. 

Speech  of  Andocidea  "  On  the  Peace."    Hehbaa- 

lahed. 
Plato,  the  comlo  poet,  exhBdta. 
390  Expedition  of  Ageaipolia  Into  Argon*.    The  I 


Conon it  thrown lutaprieon.    Thai 
Eragor**  of  Cyan*  againat  the  : 

ajhahM  the  Wheal ^inr.  Ii  iliiiatrdml 

alain  by  the  Lacedannonlan  Teleuttaaat  Aapcodoa, 
3B9  Agyrrhluaaent,e*.thet*ootaaor  of  Thnaybelaa,  at 
Atpeadaa,  asd(pUcrata*to  daa  Heaaapoat 
Plato,  att  40,  goat  to  8kfly:  awnratef  tha*re*T<y 

age*. 
Mmhhm  ban  about  tail  4a*.  • 
388  AnteWdaa,  the  I  iiiiiiltiniliilie  n  in  ma*  ilia  a*  aw 
Aalatic  coast,  opposed  to  Iphlcrate*  and  Chabriaa. 
Th*  second  edition  of  the  Flntnt  of  Aaaanadanam 
3B7  The  peace  of  Antalddas. 

Antiphiines,  the  comic  poet,  begins  to  exhibit. 
380  Baaturation  of  Platen,  and  independence  of  an  town 

•fBceotia. 
3BS  Dflstroction  of  Mantinea  by  the  LaccdssmonUna  us 
der  Agcsipc " 
Greet  Bea-Cgbt  between  Evsgorsa  and  the  Persian 

384  Btrthof  Aristotle. 

385  First  year  of  the  Olyntbian  war.    The  1 

an*  commanded  by  Teleutisa. 
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388  Fhceoidsesetoes  the  Cadrcea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
This  wae  before  Telcnttaa  marched  to  Qr/athos. 
Birth  of  Demosthenes. 
381  Seoond  year  of  the  Olynthian  w«r.    TelentJM  slain, 

and  the  command  taken  by  Afeeipoua. 
380  Third  yew  of  the  CMgrnthlen  war.    Death  of  Agesipo- 
lb,  who  la  succeeded  by  Polybsadea, 
The  Parugyriau  of  Ieooretea. 
878  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Olyothian  war.    The 
OiynibJane  aarrender  to  FolyHadea. 
Surrender  of  PhUna,  after  a  siege  of  90  months,  to 

Agecilaue. 
The  Cadmea  recovered  by  the  Theben  exiles  in  the 
winter.  .     . 

*JS  Cleombrotas  aent  into  Bototia  in  the  middle  of  win. 
ter,  but  returned  without  effecting  any  thing.   The 
Lacedemonian  Sphodrima  makes  an  eHBsnpt  upon 
the  Firsna.    The  Athenian!  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Thebana  against  Sparta.    Firet  expedition  of 
AgeaUaua  into  Bceotte. 
Death  of  Lysiae. 
•77  Second  expedition  of  AceaQana  Into  Bosolta  • 
ST*  Oleembrotna  marehea  into  Bcaotia,  and  amataina  a 
alight  repulse  at  the  pmii  of  Oitfaeron. 
The  Lacedemonian  fleet  oonqnered  by  Cbabrlai  off' 
Naxos,  and  the  Athenians  reeorer  the  dominion  of 
the  sea. 
Tenth  and  laat  year  of  the  war  between  Eragorai 

and  the  Persians. 
Demoathenea  left  an  orphan  In  hiaacrenm  year. 
Anaxandridee,  the  comb:  poet,  flooriehed. 
875  Cleombrotne  aent  Into  Panels,  whlnh  had  beewinTaded 
by  the  Thebana,  who  withdraw  into  their  own  conn- 
try  on  his  arrival.    ' 
Araros,  the  eon  of  Aristophanes,  Ant  exhibits  com- 
edy. 
Eubulue,  the  cesnic  poet,  flenriahad. 
874  The  Athenians,  Jealous  of  the  Thebana,  conclude  a 
peace  with  Lacedasmon.    Tlmotheue,  the  Atheni- 
an commander,  tehee  Coreyra,  and  on  his  return 
to  Athena  restores  the  Zeeyathiaa  exilea  to  their 
country.    This  leads  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  be- 
tween Athena  and  Laoedamnn. 
Second  destruction  of  PlatsHB. 
Jason  elected  Tagna  of  Thaassly. 
laocratea  adTocated  the  cause  of  the  Plataaana  In  hit 

873  The  Lacedemonians  attempt  to  regain  poasamion  of 
Coreyra,  and  send  Mnaelppae  with  a  tbeoa  for  tbo 
purpose,  but  he  is  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Corey 
neena.  Ipblcratae,  with  Calliatntua  and  Chabrlaa 
as  hla  colleagues,  sent  to  Coreyra. 

Prosecution  of  Timotheus  by  Callistratneandlphlc- 
rates.     Timotheus  la  acquitted. 
8TB  Thnotheos  goes  to  Asia.    Ipbicrates  continued  in  the 
command  of  a  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  most  eminent  oratore  of  this  period  were  Leonl- 
das,  CoWstratns,  Ariatophon  the  Azcniaiv  Cepha- 
lns  the  Calytttaa,  Thrasybulus  the  Colyttian,  and 
Diopbantus. 

Aatydamas  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 
871  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace,  from  which 
the  Thebana  were  excluded,  because  they  would 
not  grant  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns. 

The  Lecedaunonians,  commanded  by  deombrotus, 
invade  Bcaotia,  but  are  defeated  by  the  Thebana 
under  Epaminondaa  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Foundation  of  Megalopolis. 


370:  Expedition  of  AfsaOans  into  Arcadia. 

Jason  of  Pheras  akin.    After  me  interral  of  a  year, 
Alexander  of  Phone  sneceeds  to  his  power  in 
'  Thessaly. 
369  First  invasion  of  Pektpauneena  by  the  Thebana. 
They  remain  in  Peloponneeua  four  months,  and 
found  Meaaane. 
368  Second  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebana. 
Expedition  of  Pelopklaa  to  Thessaly.    He  la  imprla. 
oned  by  Alexander  of  Pherea,  but  Epaminondaa 
obtains  hia  release. 
Endoxus  nourished. 
Apharena  begins  to  exhibit  tragedy. 

367  Arohidanms  gains  a  victory  over  the  Arcadian*, 
Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia. 

Death  of  the  elder  Dionyalua  of  Syracuse,  after  •  reign 

'  of  38  years. 

Aristotle,  at  17,  cornea  to  Athene. 
366  Third  inraaion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebana.    . 

The  ArtkUmuu  of  laocratea. 
365  War  between  Arcadia  and  Ells. 
364  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and 
Ella.    Battle  of  Olympia  at  the  time  of  the  games. 

Demoathenea,  sat  18,  deHvere  Ida  oration  against 
Aphobus. 

368  Fourth  inraaion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebana, 

Battle  of  Mantjnea,  in  June,  in  which  Epaminondaa 

la  Mled. 
Xenophon  brought  down  hla  Greek  history  to  the 

battle  of  Uanttnes. 
JEschines,  the  orator,  est  27.  is  present  atUanttnee. 
361  A  general  peace  between  all  the  belligerenta,  with  the 

exception  of  the  Leeadasmonians,  because  the  latter 
.  would  not  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the 


AgeaUaua  goes  to  Egypt  to  assist  Tacboa,  and  dies  in 
the  winter,  when  preparing  to  return  home. 

Birth  of  Dlnaronue,  the  orator. 
360  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Oiyuthiana  for  the 
possession  of  AmpMpolls.    Timotheus,  the  Atheni 
an  general,  repulsed  at  Amphipolia. 

Theopompus  commenced  his  history  from  this  year. 
359  Accession  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  set  S3.  He 
defeats  Argaraa,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  de- 
clares Amphipolls  a  free  dry,  and  make*  peace  with 
the  Athenians.  He  then  defeats  the  Pasonlans  and 
Ulyriane, 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Phana,  who  was  saeeeeded 
by  TUpbonua. 
358  Amphipolia  taken  by  Philip.    Expedition  of  thoAte- 

nlana  into  Eubcee. 
357  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byxantium  revolt  from  Athena. 
First  year  of  the  Social  War.    Chares  and  Chabri-- 
aa  sent  against  Chios,  but  fail  in  weir  attempt  upon 
the  island.    Chabrlaa  killed. 

The  Pbodana  seize  Delphi.  Commencement  of  the 
Sacred  War.  The  Thebana  and  the  Lecrmns  are 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  Phodane, 

Dion  sails  from  Zacymhas  and  lands  in  Siafly  about 
September. 

Death  of  Dcmocritue,  art.  lOt,  of  Hippocrates,  art.  10s, 
and  of  the  poet  Tlmothena. 
356  Second  year  of  the  Social  war 

Birth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  and  Or/erpiaa, 
at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Panama  taken  by  Philip,  who  gires  it  to  Olynfbue. 

Blonyaius  the  younger  expelled  from  Syracuse  by 
Dim.  after  a  reign  of  12  j 
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3S6  Phillstus,  the  historian, 

lus,  but  U  defeated  end  elain. 
The  speech  of  Isoerates  Da  Pse*. 
J5£  Third  and  lut  rear  of  the  Social  War.    Peace  con- 

cloded  between  Athena  and  her  former  allies. 
3S4  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Thnotheoa. 

Demosthenes  begins  to  apeak  in  the  assemblies  of  the 

people. 
353  Pbflip  leizaa  npon  Psgusa,  and  begins  to  besiege  Me- 


Death  of  Dion. 
353  Philip  takei  Methone  and  eaten  Thesssly.    Ee  de- 
feats and  slays  Onomarcbus,  the  Pbbeian  general, 
eipcle  the  tyrants  from  Poena,  and  becomes  mas- 
ter  of  Theaaab/.    He  attempts  to  paaa  Thermopy- 
ha,  but  la  preTentad  by  the  Athenians 
War  between  Lacedaimon  and  Megalopolis. 
The  flrat  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
331  Speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Rbodians. 
349  The  Olynthiana,  attacked  by  PhUbp,  ask  succor  from 
Athens. 
The  Olynthlac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 

348  Olyntmsn  war  contained. 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  aDdias. 
347  Olynthus  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 

Death  of  Plato,  art.  83.  Speoatppos  snooesds  Plato. 
Aristotle,  upon  the  death  of  Plato,  went  to  Atanua. 

Ansxsndrides,  the  eomlo  poet  erhlbWi 
-  J4«  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 

Philip  overruns  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred  war  to 
an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  ten  years.  AH  the  Pbo- 
dan  cities,  except  Abes,  were  destroyed. 

Oration  of  Isoeretee  to  Philip. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
"MB  Speech  of  fscbines  against  Timsrolms. 
344  Thnoleon  sails  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse,  to  expel 
the  tyrant  Dkmyslns. 

Aristotle,  after  three  years'  stay  st  Atanua,  went  to 
Mytflean, 

The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
343  Thnoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 

Dkmyslns  was  thus  ftnaBy  expelled.  He  had  regained 
the  sovereignty  after  ha  first  expulsion  by  Dion. 

Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  An  Athe- 
nian expedition  Is  sent  into  Aournstda  to  counteract 
Philip,  who  was  in  that  country. 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting  Halonnesus. 

The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  JEscbmes,  fits' 
TlapavptaSsiaf- 

349  Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace.    He  Is  opposed  by  Di- 

opUhea,  the  Athenian  general  at  the  Chersonesus. 
Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  of  Philip. 
Death  of  Menander. 
Isacratee,  art.  84,  began  to  compose  the  Panathenaic 

oration. 
341  /MHp  Is  stffl  m  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 

Ae  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Chersonesus,  in 

which  he  vindicates  the  conduct  of  Dioptthes,  and 

me  third  and  fourth  Philippics. 
Birth  of  Epicurus. 
t<o  Philip  besieges  Belymbrls,  Periatbas,  and  Byzantium, 
lacerates  completes  the  Panathenato  station.    See 

B.C.  349. 
Epborua  brought  down  Us  history  to  the  siege  of  Pe- 

rinthus. 
8af  Renewal  of  the  war  between  Phfflp  and  the  Atheni- 
ans.   Phocion  compels  Philip  to  raws  the  siege 

bom  of  Byzsatfum  and  Periathne 


338  Zenoomtes  sueeeeds  SpenstppMssme  Aeadessy. 

338  Pbflip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Anapafctyons,  to  easy 
on  the  war  against  Anmmasa  He  marches  throejri 
Thermopyke,  and  seises  Bates.  The  Ameaaas 
formenelnenoe  wittuVeThebans;  last  east- eaaei 
forces  are  debated  by  Phfflp  at  the  battle  of  Cba- 
rones,  fought  on  the  Tth  of  Metagetaton  (Aagesf) 
Philip  beoomes  master  of  Greece.  Oongnsi  at 
Corinth,  In  which  war  is  declared  by  Greece  sgsket 
Persia,  and  PUBp  appointed  to  < 
Death  of  Isoerates,  a*  98. 

337  Death  of  Thnoleon. 

338  Harder  of  Philip,  snd  secession  of  Ms  ■ 


Dmarchus,  at  M,  began  to  compose  c 

33S  Alexander  marches  against  the  Tin  si  bias.  Tital. 
and  Drrrbms.    WHIe  he  is  engaged  in  me  war, 
Thebes  revolts.    He  forthwith  marches  euefliaars 
slid  destroys  Thebes. 
Phffippides,  the  comic  poet,  flonrished. 

334  Alexander  commences  the  war  against  Persia.  Ba 
crosses  the  HeDespont  in  me  spring;  dssntitat 
Persian  sstrsps  at  the  Gradeus  h>  the  moan  Tfc» 
geHoa  (Hay),  and  conquers  me  western  pan  st 
Asia  Minor. 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athens. 

333  Alexander  subdues  Lyda  hi  the  white 
forces  st  Oordtam  in  the  spring,  and  4 
at  Iaaus  late  in  the  autumn. 

333  Alexander  takes  lyre,  after  a  siege  of  a 

in  Heoatombnon  (July).  He  takes  Oaaa  *  Sep- 
tember, and  men  marches  Into  Egypt,  whack  aa> 
mils  to  him.  In  the  whiter  he  visits  me  stack-  sf 
Ammon,  and  gives  orders  for  the  fcanjdaaea  of  Al 


Stephanos,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

331  Alexander  sets  oat  from  Memphis  hi  I 

marches  through  PncaaJeia  and  Syria,  enseal  <■ 
Euphrates  at  Thapseeua  hi  the  middle  oftheaaa- 
mer,  and  defeats  Darlna  sgem  at  Arbeia  or  Gaaa- 
mels  on  the  1st  of  October.  Ha  wintered  st  Par 
saewtts. 
tnflninici  ,1|le  In  ilnfjati.1  sml  slain  lij  Anthem 

330  Alexander  marches  Into  Media,  and  takes  Echssaa 
From  thence  he  sets  out  fat  pursuit  of  Darius,  eta 
is  shun  by  Bassos.    After  the  deem  of  Darius.  Al 
exander  conquers  Hyrcania,  and  marches  in  pur- 
suit of  Beams  through  Dranghma  and  Axaehsaa, 
toward  Bactrfa. 
The  speech  of  jBscMnes  against  Cteripfaon,  and  fas 
apseoli  of  Demosthenes  on  me  Crown.    Jbchhua, 
after  bis  failure,  withdrew  to  Asia. 
Speech  of  Lyenrgns  against  Zjeocratee. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy,  during  (ha  rags 
of  Alexander,  a  Hue  earner  tbaa  Meaansar. 

389  Alexander  marches  across  too  Fai  ssansjnaet  m  ths 
whiter,  passes  the  Oxus,  takes  Beams,  and  r 
the  Jaxartea,  where  he  founds  a  dty  1 
He  subsequently  crosses  me  Jaxartea,  a»d( 
the  Scythians.    He  winters  at  Beetra. 

393  Alexander  ieeim^loyeddurtag  the  wiaAoftMi  east 
patgn  hi  the  conquest  of  SogdanuL 
Crates,  the  cynic,  nourished. 

387  Alexander  eotr  ptotes  the  non  quest  of  flegdaaa  early 
in  the  spring.  He  xasrries  Ilniaii.  me  asaahar 
ofOxyertea,  a  rlectrlsa  prince.  After  ttmsebjsgs- 
Hon  of  Sogdbma,  Alexander f 
wbence  be  marches  to  1 
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the  Hydaspe*,  and  defeat*  Pons.  Be  continue* 
hi*  march  aa  far  aa  die  Hyphaata,  bat  ta  mere  com- 
pelled by  his  troops  to  return  to  the  Hydsspes.  In 
the  autumn  be  beglne  to  aail  down  the  Hydaapea 
and  the  Indui  to  the  ocean,  which  he  reached  m 
July  in  the  following  year. 
SM  Alexander  returns  to  Persia  with  part  of  hi*  troop* 
through  Gedroeta.  He  aenda  Nesrchua  with  the 
fleet  to  ■*&  from  the  mouth*  of  the  Indu*  to  me  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Nearchna  accompUahea  the  Toyage  in 
139  day*. 
385  Alexander  reachea  Suaa  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Toward  the  clo*e  of  it  he  visits  Ecbatana,  where 
Hephantion  die*.  Campaign  againit  the  Coasai 
m  me  winter. 
334  Alexander  reacbe*  Babylon  in  the  spring. 

Harpalua  come*  to  Amen*,  and  bribe*  many  of  the 

Greek  orator*. 
Demoathene*,  aceuaed  of  having  recehred  a  bribe 
from  Harpalus,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  SO 
talent*.    Be  withdraw*  to  Trcezen  and  .Xgtna. 
333  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  ia  June,  after  a  reign 
of  twelve  years'and  eight  month*. 
Division  of  the  satrapies  among  Alexander's  general*. 
The  Greek  statea  make  war  against  Macedonia,  usu- 
ally called  the  Lamian  war.    Leosthenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  defeat*  Antipater,  and  besiege*  Lamia, 
in  which  Antlpater  had  taken  refuge.    Death  of  Le- 
osthene*. 
Demosthenes  return*  to  Amen*. 
Byperlde*  pronounce*  the  funeral  oration  over  those 

who  had  fallen  in  the  Lamian  war. 
Epicurus,  at  18,  come*  to  Athena. 
Death  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic. 
333  Leonnatua  comes  to  the  assistance  of  Anopater,  but 
I*  defeated  and  slain.    Craterus  come*  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Antlpater.    Defeat  of  the  confederates  at 
the  battle  of  Crannon  on  the  7th  of  August    End 
of  the  Lamian  war.    MunycMa  occupied  by  the 
Macedonian*  on  the  19th  of  September. 
Death  of  Demosthenes  ou  the  14th  of  October. 
Death  of  Aristotle,  art.  63,  at  Chalets,  whither  he  had 
withdrawn  from  Athena  a  few  months  before, 
•ft  Anopater  and  Craterus  cross  over  into  Asia,  to  carry 
on  war  against  Perdlccas.    Craterus  Is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Eumenes,  who  had  espoused  me  side  of 
Perdlcca*.    Perdiccaa  Invade*  Egypt,  where  he  1* 
slain  by  hi*  own  troops.    Partition  of  the  province* 
at  Triperadisus. 
Menander,  art.  30,  exhibit*  hi*  first  comedy. 
390  Antlgonu*  carries  on  war  against  Eumenes. 
319  Death  of  Anopater,  after  appointing  Polysperchon  re- 
gent and  his  son  Cassander  eMHarch. 
Escape  of  Eumenes  from  Nora,  where  he  had  been 

long  besieged  by  Antlgonus. 
Denudes  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 
318  Wsr  between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon  In  Greece. 
The  Athenians  put  Phocton  to  death.    Athens  is 
conquered  by  Cassander,  who  places  it  under  the 
government  ef  Demetrius  Phalereu*. 
VI  Eumenes  Is  appointed  by  Polysperchon  commander 
of  the  royal  fores*  in  the  East,  sad  is  opposed  by 
Antlgonus.    Battle  of  Gabiene,  between  Eumenea 
and  Antlgonus. 
Death  of  Arridaus,  Philip,  and  Eurydke. 
OtympiaS  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  ia  besieged  by 
Cassander  at  Pydna. 
SM  Last  battle  between  Antlgonus  and  Eumanaa.    Eu> 


mtnrs  surrendered  by  the  Argynsplds,  and  put  to 
death.   Antigoaus  becomes  master  of  Asia.    S&lea- 
eua  flies  from  Babylon,  and  takes  refuge  with  Ptole 
my  in  Egypt 
Cassander  takes  Pydna,  and  puta  Otympiaa  to  death. 
He  marries  Thessalonice,  the  daughter  of  PhlUp, 
and  keeps  Roxane  and  her  son  Alexander  IV.  in 
custody.    Cassander  rebuilds  Thebes. 
319  Coalition  of  Befeueus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
sfmacfaus  against  Antlgonus.    Pint  year  of  the  war 
Polemon  succeeds  Xenocratee  at  the  Academy. 
314  Second  year  of  the  war  against  Antlgonus.    Success- 
es of  Cassander  in  Greece!    Antlgonus  conquers 
Tyre,  and  winters  in  Phrygta- 
Death  of  the  orator  jEschmes,  at  75. 
313  TUrd  year  of  the  war  against  Antlgonu*. 
313  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Antlgonu*.    Ptolemy 
and  Selencu*  defeat  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antlgo- 
nus, at  Gaza.    Seleucus  recovers  Babylon  on  the 
1st  of  October,  from  which  the  era  of  the  Ssleuct- 
da  commence*. 
311  General  peace. 

Murder  of  Roxana  and  Alexander  TV.  by  Cassander. 
310  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barslne,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  appears  as  liberator  of  the  Greek*.    Renew- 
al of  hostilities  between  him  and  Antlgonus. 
Agathocles  land*  In  Africa. 

Epicurus,  art.  31,  begins  to  teach  at  Mytflene  and 
Lampsacus. 
309  Hercules  murdered  by  Polysperchon. 
308  Ptolemy's  expedition  to  Greece. 
307  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antlgonus,  becomes  master  of 
Athens.    Demetrius  Phalereu*  leaves  the  city. 
The  orator  Dlnarchus  goes  into  exile. 
SOS  Demetrius  recalled  from  Athens.    He  defeats  Ptole- 
my In  a  great  sea-fight  off  Salami*  in  Cyprus.    Aft- 
er that  battle  Antlgonu*  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
and  his  example  is  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucu* 
Lystmachns,  and  Cassander. 
Antlgonus  Invades  Egypt,  but  1*  compelled  to  retreat 
Epicurus  settle*  at  Athens,  where  he  teaches  about 
36  years,  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  73. 
305  Rhode*  besieged  by  Demetrius. 
304  Demetrius  makes  pesce  with  the  Rhodtans,  and  re- 
turn* to  Athena. 
303  Demetrius  carries  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  success 

against  Cassander. 
303  War  continued  in  Greece  between  Demetrius  and 
Cassander. 
Democharea,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  banished. 
Archedicus,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
301  Demetrius  crosses  over  to  Asia. 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  month  of  Au 
gust  in  which  Lystmachns  and  Seleucus  defeat  An- 
tlgonus and  Demetrius.    Antlgonus,  sst  61,  fall*  tn 
the  battle. 
Hteronymus  of  Canfia,  the  historian,  flourished. 
300  Demetrius  obtains  possession  of  Cilicis,  and  marries 
his  daughter  Stratonice  to  Seleucus. 
Birth  of  Lyeon,  the  Peripatetic. 
397  Demetriu*  returns  to  Greece,  snd  make*  an  attempt 
upon  Athens,  but  I*  repulsed. 
Death  of  Cassander,  and  accession  of  his  son  Philip. 
396  Death  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Antlpater. 
Demetrius  take*  Salami*  and  iEgma,  and  lay*  sie^e 

to  Athens. 
.Pyrrhtt  returns  to  Bpirus. 
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BS  Demetiiu*  take*  Athens 

294  Demetrius  nuke*  an  expedition  Into  Peloponnesus. 
Civil  w*r  la  Macedonia  between  the  two  brother* 

Antipater  and  Alexander. 
Demetriaa  beeomee  king  of  Macedonia* 
292  Demetrius  conqnera  Thebes. 

Diuarchua  retorn*  from  exile. 
281  Lysimachu*  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Getts. 
Second  inaurrection  of  Thebea  agalnat  Demetrioa. 
Pyrrhus  invade*  Theasaly,  but  la  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore Demetriiu. 
Death  of  Menander,  at  S3. 
290  Demetrioa  takea  Thebea  a  aeeond  tune.    He  cele- 
brate* the  Pythian  game*  at  Athena. 
889  Demetrioa  carrie*  on  war  againtt  Pyrrhua  and  the 
iEtoUan*.    Ha  marrle*  Lanatsa,  one  of  the  wive* 
of  Pyrrhua,  and  the  daughter  of  Agathocle*. 
Posldippus,  the  comic  peet,  begin*  to  exhibit 
988  Death  of  Agathocle*. 

967  Coalition  agalnat  Demetrioa.    He  1*  driven  ont  of 
Macedonia,  and  hi*  dominion*  divided  between  hj- 
ahnachoa  and  Pyrrhn*. 
Demetrius  nil*  to  Asia. 
Pyrrhua  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lyalmachus, 

after  seven  months'  possession. 
Strata  aoceeeda  Theophrastua. 
286  Demetrius  surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keep* 

him  In  captivity. 
985  Ptolemy  IL  Phlladelphus  la  associated  In  the  kingdom 

by  his  father. 
984  Demetrius,  eatS4,  dies  in  captivity  at  Apamea,ln  Syria. 
183  Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  sat  84. 
Ml  Lyalmachus  la  defeated  and  alain  by  Selencn*  at  the 

battle  of  Corupedlon. 
(BO  Seleucos  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunos,  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Lyalmachus. 
Antioohu*  I,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  beeomee  King  of 
Asia,  Ptolemy  Ceraunua  King  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, 
Pyrrhua  crosses  Into  Italy. 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  and  deajm  of  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus.   He  1*  succeeded  by  hi*  brother  Meleagef,  who 
reigns  only  two  months. 
Rise  of  the  AchsBao  league. 
Demosthenes  honored  with  a  statue  on  the  motion  of 

hi*  nephew  Democharee. 
Birth  of  Chrysippus. 
.  »  Antipater  King  of  Macedonia  for  ■  short  time.    Boa- 
thenes,  the  Macedonian  general,  checks  the  Gaul*. 
The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  invade  Greece,  hot  Bren- 
nn*  and  a  great  part  of  his  army  are  destroyed  at 
Delphi    Death  of  Sosthene*. 
TO  Antigonus  Gonataa  becomes  King  of  Mi**tr™\* 

Zeno  of  Clttium  flourished  at  Athena, 
SW  Birth  of  Eratosthenes. 
SM  Pyrrhos  returns  to  Italy. 

Birth  of  Euphorlon. 
278  Pyrrhus  invades  Macedonia,  and  expels  Antigonus 


973  Pyrrhus  invades  Peloponnesus,  and  perish**  in  an 
attack  on  Argo*.    Antigens*  regain*  Macedonia. 

S70  Death  of  Epicurus,  at  78. 

963  Death  of  Philemon,  the  comic  poet  *>t  97, 

J61  Antes  deavesn  Sicyon,  and  unit**  it,t*  the  Achaan 
league. 

950  Araaoea  found*  the  Parthian  monarchy. 

MS  Arams,  a  second  time  general  of  the  Achawn  league, 
deliver.  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian*. 


n.a. 
941 


231 


230 


AgU  IV,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  ha  < 

of  his  attempt*  to  reform  the  state. 
Death  of  Anagonus,  and  accession  efhls  aonDsoav 

trios  IL 
Cleomenee  ITI.  become*  King  of  Sparta- 
Death  of  Demetrius  IL,  and  accession  of  Anflgonai 

Doson,  who  was  left  by  Demetrioa  guardian  of  Ms 

son  Philip. 
Cleomenee  commences  war  agalnat   the 

league. 
Cleomenee  carrie*  on  the  war  with  success  i 

Aratua,  who  la  again  the  general  of  the  lobs— 

league. 
Reform*  of  Cleomene*  at  Sparta. 
The  Achanns  call  in  the  assistance  of  Anugoaraa  Da- 
eon  against  Cleomenee. 
Mantinea  taken  by  Anagonus  and  McgaVmoHa  by 

Cleomenee. 
Anagonus  defeats  Cleomene*  at  Seuaaia,  and  caaaaa* 

possession  of  Sparta.    Cleomene*  aaS*  to  Egypt, 

where  he  die*.    Extinction  of  the  royal  Km  of  the 

Heracllda  at  Sparta. 
Death  of  Anagonus  Doson,  and  arrnsairwi  of  FbxVn 

V,  «t  17. 
The  Achaean*  and  Aratua  are  deleted  by  the  AtcaV 

ana.   ,The  Achcans  apply  for  assistance  to  PHBp, 

who  espouse*  their  cause.    Commencement  of  tha 

Social  war. 
The  history  of  Arams  ended  in  thta  year;  aat 

PolyUus  commences. 
Succcaaos  of  Philip.    He  invade*  JEtoBa  i 

and  winters  at  Argo*. 
Phylarchus,  the  historian,  flourished. 
Continued  sucoesses  of  Philip.    He  ogam 

jEtolia,  and  afterward  Laoouia. 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  Social  war. 

eluded. 
Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Haimlhal 
Eratosthenes  flourished. 
Philip  removes  Aram*  by  poison. 
Birth  of  Carneadf. 
Death  of  Archimedes  at  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 

the  Bomana 
Treaty  between  Rome  and  the  1 
The  Bftwif,-?  take  pMaw 
Philip  invade*  Ella. 
Philip  marches  into  Peloponneeu*  to  s 


319 


Phuopoamen  Is  elected  general  of  the  1 
and  effects  important  raabrna*  in  the  any. 
907  Phuopcemen  defeats  and  slays  Marhanlriaa.  tfnsstsf 

Lacedsjmon,  at  tho  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Death  of  Chrysippus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Zee* 
of  Tarsus. 
905  The  .EtolianB  make  peace  with  Philip. 

Philip's  treaty  with  Rome. 
209  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Laccdasmon,  takes  Messcne. 

Philip  makes  war  upon  the  Rhodions  and  attain* 
901  Philopcemen,  general  of  the  Acheeanc,  defeat*  Xscek 

Philip  takes  Chios,  and  winters  in  Caria. 
900  Philip  returns  to  Macedonia.    War  between  Fbaap 
and  Rome,  which  continues  till  B.C.  197.    See  the 
Roman  Tables. 
Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  flourished. 
197  Philip  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cynoeccphak* 
196  Greece  declared  free  by  Flamininus  st  the  I 

games. 
194  Death  of  Eratosthenes,  est  80. 
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US  FhuopoHnen  defeat*  Hahta,  who  If  afterward  alain  by 

the  JStollin*.    Lacedemon  1*  added  by  Philopce- 

men  to  the  Achate,  league. 
Anoochu*  come*  iota  Greece  to  wtbt  the  .Xtolian* 

against  the  Brrnan*     He  winter*  at  OhalcU. 
191  Anttochu*  end  the  jEtoliaru  defeated  by  the  Boituni 

at  (to  battle  of  IWmopylB. 
IK  The  Roman*  beatege  Amphi**a,  and  grant  a  truce  to 

the  iEtonane. 
189  The  Romau  betlege  Ambrada,  and  grant  peace  to 

the  ftoHana. 
188  Phllopcamen  again  general  of  the  Achaan  league,  tab- 

Jngatea  8perta,  and  abrogate!  the  lawa  of  Lycurgua. 
IBS  The  Menenfaai  rerolt  from  the  Achaan  league. 

They  capture  and  pot  to  death  PhBojxnmen,  at  70. 
itt  Polybtn*,  the  hlrtorlan,  oarriea  the  urn  at  the  funeral 


BX. 

179  Death  of  Philip  and  aceeaaton  of  Peraeua. 

171  War  between  Peraeua  and  Rome,  which  continue* 

tul  B.C.  166.    See  the  Roman  Table*. 
168  Defeat  and  capture  of  Peraeua  by  jEmiliu*  Praia*. 

DMafcnef  Macedonia. 
167  One  thouaand  of  the  principal  Achaan*  are  tent  t* 
Rome. 
PolyUua  la  among  the  Achaan  exile*. 
151  Return  of  the  Achaan  exile*. 
149  AndrUcn*.  pretending  to  be  the  wn  of  Penes*,  lay* 

•hum  to  the  Macedonian  throne. 
148  Andri*cu*  conquered  by  Metellu*. 
147  Macedonia  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prorine*. 

War  between  Rome  and  die  Achawn*. 
146  Deatiuction  of  Corinth  by  Mummiu*.    Greece  be- 
come* a  Roman  prorlnee.    [Although  thbUdemtd, 
.  ka  an  able  dlaasrtation,  by  C.  *.  Herman.] 
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FROM  THX  FOUNDATION  OF  TUB  CITY,  B.C.  753,  TO  THS  PALL  OF  WEE  WKSXBM  KtUPDUt,  AJ.  478 


B.C. 

753  Foundation  of  Borne  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  on  the 

PanHa,  the  Slat  of  April    Thi*  ia  the  era  of  Vam>. 

According  to  Cato,  Rome  waa  founded  n  B.C.  751  ; 

according  to  Polybfus,  b  B.C.  750 ;  according  to 

Fabras  Pletor,  to  747. 

753  Romulus,  first  Roman  king,  reigned  thbfy-nren 

to      fear*.    Rape  of  the  Sabine  women,    Oonqneat 

718     of  the  Camhunues,  Cruitamml,  and  Antemnales. 

War  and  league  with  the  Sabine*,  who  settle  on 

the  CspltoHne  and  Qulrinal,  under  their  king  Ta- 

thu.    Tadua  (lain  at  Laurentum.    War*  with  Ft- 

denei  and  VetL 

715  Interregnum  for  a  year. 

716  Mama  PompUius,  aeeond  Roman  king.    The  length 
to      of  Kama's  reign  ia  atated  differently.    Llvy  makea 

•73  it  43  years;  Cicero, who follows  Polybtu*, 39 year*. 
Constant  peace  during  Muma'a  reign.  Institution 
of  reUgiou*  oeremonlea  and  regulation  of  the  year. 
673  Tuna*  HosdHus,  third  Roman  king,  reigned  33  year*, 
to  Destruction  of  Alba,  and  remoTal  of  its  inhabitant* 
641     to  Rome.    War  with  Veil  and  Fldena.    League 

with  the  Latin*. 
640  Ancu*  Marchu,  fourth  Roman  Ung,  reigned  94  year*, 
to      Origin  of  the  plebeian*,  consisting  of  conquered 
616     Latin*  settled  on  the  Arendne.    Extension  of  the 

city.    Ostia  founded. 
616  L.  Tarqulslus  Priscus,  fifth  Roman  king.    Oreatnea* 
to      of  the  Roman  monarchy.    Great  public  work*  on- 
178     dertsken.    Conquest  of  the  Babbies  and  Latin*. 
The  senate  increased  to  300.    The  number  of  the 
equites  doubled.    Institution  of  the  minora*  gentea. 
576  Berrlus  TulHus,  sixth  Roman  Ung,  reigned  44  years. 
to      He  adds  the  Esquillne  and  VhnlnaU*  to  the  city, 
534     and  surrounds  the  city  with  a  stone  wall.    Consti- 
tution of  Berriu*  Tullhu.    Institution  of  flu  30  ple- 
beian tribes,  and  of  the  comitla  centurlata. 
534  L.  Tarqumlu*  Superbu*,  last  Roman  Ung.    The  con- 
to      adtntton  of  Berriu*  Tullhu  abrogated.    Tarquinbe- 
510     come*  ruler  of  Latium.    Hake*  war  upon  the  Vol- 
•dan*,  and  conquers  Sues**  Pomade.    Bends  colo- 
nic* to  Blgnia  and  CiroeiL    Expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  and  establishment  of  the  republic 
•06  0b**.  L.  Junius  Brum*.    Seat  in  seal*. 

L.  Tarqumlu*  CoUadnus.    Abdiauti. 
Sp.  Lucredu*  Trldpitinu*.    Died. 
H.  Horadu*  PuMDu*. 
P.  Valeria*  Poplicols. 
War  with  die  Etruscans,  and  de*Si  of  Brutus  In  bat- 
tle.   First  treaty  with  Carthage. 
60S  Om.  P.  Valerius  PopUoola  VL 
T.  Lucredu*  Trictpidnu*. 
War  with  Porsena,  Ung  of  Chxtum. 
107  Cess.  P.  Valeria*  PopUeola  UL 
K  Horadu*  PuItUto*  H. 
Dedication  of  the  Capitottne  temple  by  the  consul 
Hondo*. 
506  Cms.  Sp.  Lsrtius  FIstus  «.  Rnfua. 

T.  Henmnlns  AquiltDU*. 
505  Om.  M.  Valerius  Volusus, 


B.C. 

P.  Poctumla*  Tubertn*. 

904  0***.  P.  Valerius  PopBcoht  IV. 

T.  Loeredns  TridpJttam*  U. 
Apptu*  Claudius  remora*  to  Rome. 
503  Cos*.  P.  Foammlus  Tubertns  IX 

Agrlppa  Menenlus  Lanatna. 
Death  of  P.  Valerius  PopBcola. 

905  Cost.  Opiter  Virginias  TrltWn*. 

Sp.  Casslus  VisceUlnus. 
501  Cms.  Postnmu*  Cominlu*  Am  uncus 
T.  Lsrtius  Flans  s,  Rufus. 
Institution  of  the  dictatorship.   T.  1 
Rnfu*  wa*  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  CaamwVk* 
celllnus  the  first  magistor  equitom. 
500  Cos*.  Bar.  Bulpidn*  Camerinus  Comutan 
1L  TuDros  Longu*.    Died. 

490  Cms.  T.  JEbudu*  Era. 

P.  Veturius  Oemlnns  Clcurhm*. 

498  Cos*.  T.  Lartln*  Flarus  s.  Bnfus  □. 

Q,  Clatlln*  (Voteula)  Slculna. 
Diet  A.  Postumhu  Albus  RegDlenal*. 
Hag.  JEf  .  T.  .Zbuttus  Era. 
Battle  of  Lake  Regfllua,  In  which  die  Latins  are  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.    Some  writer*  place  Oris 
battle  in  B.C.  496,  in  which  year  Postman*  was 
consul. 
497  Cms.  A.  Sempronius  Atradnu*. 
It  Hmuoius  Augurinoa. 
496  Om.  A.  Poatumiu*  Albus  Reglllensls. 

T.  Virginias  Tricoetas  Canlhwinirtni— ■ 
Tarqumlu*  Superbu*  dies  at  Cnmas. 
495  Om.  Ap.  Claudius  Sabhraa  BegiTlrasM 
P.  SerriUns  Priscos  Stroctn*. 
Oppression  of  the  plebeian*  by  the  patridaue.  The 
tribes  increased  from  20  to  91  by  the  adduce  of  Iht 
tribos  Claudia. 
494  Cms.  A.  Virginias  Tricoetas  Ceiliomontan**. 
T.  Vetaria*  Gemma*  Ctcnrinn*. 
Diet  ST.  Valerius  Volusus  Maxima*. 
Mf.  Kj.  Q.  Berrfllus  Priaens  Structna. 
First  secession  of  the  pleb*  to  the  Sacred  Mount  In- 
stitution of  the  Tribunl  plebis  and  £dBea  pUaa. 
Colony  sent  to  VeUtrm. 
493  Cw*.  Sp.  Oaaatus  Viaeeumua  XL 

Poatumos  Coaamiu*  Aoranea*  VL 
Treaty  with  the  Latins  concluded  by  Sp.  Caudal 
War  with  the  Volsdsns,  and  eaptnre  of  CorioB. 

499  Cm*.  T.  Qeganlus  Macerinua. 

P.  Minudus  Augurinua. 
LexIcOia.    Famine  at  Borne.    Colony  scot  to  Ml*  ka, 

491  Cms.  M.  Mmucto*  Augurlna*  U. 

A.  Bentproniu*  Atrattna*  VL 
M.  Coriolana*  goes  Into  exOe  among  the  Vslsdau*. 
490  Cms.  Q.  Bulpidua  Camerinu*  eomatua. 

Sp.  lsrtius  Flarus  *.  Bora*  IL 
489  Cms.  C.  Janus  Jams. 

P.  Pinartas  Msmerdnas  Hufas. 
The  Voladane,  commanded  by  Coriolana*,  ■  not 
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188  dm.  Sp.  Haatta*  Ratlins. 

Sox.  Furius  MedulHnus  Faroe. 
Successes  of  Volactan*.    Retreat  of  Corlolamu. 
487  Cm*.  T.  BIdnlns  Sabmue. 
C.  AquiHua  Tnscus. 
486  Cbat.  Proculus  VIrglniue  Tricostus  Roam*. 
8p.  Cassias  Vlacellinus  m. 
League  concluded  by  8p.  Culni  with  the  Herald. 
Pint  agrarian  law  proposed  by  Sp.  Caaetue. 
485  Cm*.  8er.  Comelina  Coanu  MalnglnensU. 
Q,  Fabhu  Vlbolanua. 
Condemnation  and  death  of  Cassfoe. 
484  Cw».  L.  .EmIHus  Mamercue. 

K.  Fablna  Vlbulanus. 
483  Con.  It  Fabtua  Vlbulanus. 
L.  Valerius  Potto*. 
War  with  VeH, which laata  aereral year*.    Fowerof 
me  FaMa  gen*. 
483  Cm*.  C.  Jnlina  Jotae. 

Q.  Fablua  Vlbnlanna  II 
481  Cm*.  K.  Fablna  Vlbnlanna  H. 

Sp.  Farina  Medulllna*  Fuau*. 
480  Cm*.  Cn.  Manila*  Cindzmatu*. 
M.  Fablna  Vlbnlanna  n. 
Hanltua  falls  In  battle  against  the  Etruscan*. 
478  Com.  K.  Fablna  Vibnlanoa  TEL 

T.  Vbglntus  Trlcoatna  Ru Ulna. 
The  Fabta  gnu  ondertake*  (he  war  win  Veil,  and 
station!  Itself  on  the  Cremera. 
478  Cm*.  L.  fmillua  Mamercu*  II. 

O.  Serrllius  Btructoa  Ahala.    DUd. 
Oplter  Vlrglniaa  Trlcoatna  EaquUlnu*. 
477  Cm*.  C.  Boratiaa  PuItuIus. 
T.  Menenlus  Lanatna. 
Destruction  of  the  Fahll  at  the  Cremera. 
47C  Cm*.  A.  Virginia*  Trlcoatna  Radius. 
Bp.  Servilia*  FrUca*  Straeta*. 
The  Velente*  take  the  Janiculum. 
475  Cm*.  P.  Valerius  PopKcola. 
C.  Nentius  Entfloa. 
hnpeacbment  of  the  ex-consul  Serriliua  by  me  trib- 


474  Com.  A.  KanUoa  Vuleo. 

L.  Farina  Medullmu*  Fuau*. 
The oenana taken.  Lustrum  VOL  Forty Teara*tn*ee 
with  Veil. 
473  Cm*.  JL  JSmlhue  Mamercu  HL 
Voptacn*  Jnliu*  Jala*. 
Harder  of  the  tribune  Genudue, 
478  Cm*.  L.  Pinarlus  Mamercinoa  Rufoe. 
P.  Forms  MedulHnus  Fusua. 
Publffioa  Volero,  bib.  pL,  proposes  the  FubUualcx. 
471  Cm*.  Ap.  Claudius  Sablnu*  BegOleiuis. 
T.  Qolnrrlns  Capttollnn*  Barbetna. 
FubUllua,  again  sleeted  Mb.  pi,  carries  (he  Publilla 
lex,  which  enacted  (hat  the  plebeian  magistrate* 
should  be  elected  by  (he  comma  tribute.    Wars 
with  the  jEqoiana  and  Voladane.    Ap.  Claudia*, 
the  consul,  deserted  by  his  army. 
470  Cm*.  L.  Valeria*  Pontai  XL 
TL  ASmillue  Msmercus. 
Impeachment  of  me  ex-consul  Ap.  ClaudhK,  who 
dies  before  bis  trial. 
440  Cm*.  A.  Virginias  Tricostus  Cssliomontanu*. 

T.  Numiciua  Prlaeua. 
488  Cm*.  T.  Qninctlu*  Capltollnoa  Barbatoa  IL 
Q.  SerrOius  Priseus  Structua 
Annum  taken  by  me  Romans, 


B.C. 

467  Cess.  Ti.  «mflhw  Maanereoe  It 

Q.  Fablua  Vlbnlanna. 
Colony  sent  to  Antram. 
466  Cms.  Bp.  Postumhu  Albua  RegDlenala. 
Q.  BenUrae  Prlaeua  Straetus  IL 
485  Cm*,  a  Fablua  Vibubuma  IL 

T.  QuuKtraa  CapiteVnua  Barbatoa  I1L 
War  with  the  Prolans. 
464  Cm*.  A.  Postmnlns  Albua  Ragmen*!*. 
Sp.  Fnriu*  Meduumns  Fuau*. 
War  with  me  jEqulana. 
463  Cm*.  P.  SerriHu*  Prlaeua  Strocma. 
L.  fbunue  Erra. 
Pestilence  at  Rome. 

468  Cm*.  L.  Lucretius  TrietpWnu*. 

T.  Veturlna  Gendnna  Cleorinae. 
C,  TerendDua  Area,  trib.  pL,  proposes  a  I 
the  laws.    The  consuls  triumph  over  the  Voladan* 
rod  **n*tv***Wi 
461  Cm*.  F.  Vohnmnus  Amutbras  Gallaa. 

Bar.  BnlpidUB  Camerinua  Cornutus. 
Straggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  re. 
.apectlng  the  law  of  Terentfllm,  which  are  contin- 
ued till  RC.  454.    Accusation  and  condemnation 
of  K.  Qsinctius,  the  son  of  Cmcmnatus. 
460  Com.  C.  Claudius  Sabinua  Regiuenele. 
P.  Valerius  PopHcola  IL    DUd 
L.  Qulnctlue  Clncinnatus. 
During  the  contentions  of  the  patricians  and  plebei- 
ans, the  Capitol  is  seized  by  Herdonlua.    The  eon- 
*ul  Valerius  la  killed  In  recovering  it 
459  Cms.  Q.  Fablua  Vibulanua  IIL 
L.  Cornelius  Maluginensl*. 
War  with  the  Volaclana  and  iEqolana.    Annum  re 
Tolta,  and  la  conquered.    Peace  with  the  .Bquiane 

453  Cms.  L.  Hlnudua  EequHlnua  Augurinus. 
C.  Nautiua  RntUu*  IL 

Diet.  L.  Qninemu  Cindnnatoa 
Af«#.  Eq.  L.  Taruuldue  Flaccue. 

War  with  the  fqulana  and  Sabine*.    The  Romas) 
army  shut  in  by  (be  enemy,  bat  deuTered  by  the 
dictator  Cindnnatoa. 
457  Cm*.  C.  Horatiua  PulTuras  II. 

Q.  Hlnudua  EsquIIimu  Augurlnna. 
Tribunes  of  the  pleba  Increased  from  fire  to  ten. 
456  Com.  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximo*. 

Sp.  Vh-ghdua  Tricostus  Cadlomontanns. 
The  Moo*  Arentuoa  la  aaalgned  to  the  plebeians  by 
the  law  of  the  tribune  IdUu*. 
455  Com.  T.  RomQius  Hocus  Vatlcano*. 

C.  Veturiua  Gemlnus  Cicurinua. 
Victory  over  the  jEquiana. 

454  Cass.  Bp.  Tarpdua  Montanua  Capltollnoa. 

A.  Aternhu  Varus  Fontinalla. 
The  patricians  yield.    See  B.C.  461.    Three  commis- 
sioners are  sent  Into  Greece  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Grecian  laws. 
453  Cm*.  Sex.  Qulnctilius  Varus. 

P.  Cariamu  Featus  Trigeminus. 
A  famme  and  pestilence. 
493  Cm*.  P.  Bestius  Capltollnua  Vatlcanua. 
T.  Menenlua  Lanatns. 
The  ambaasadora  return  from  Greece.    It  is  resulted 
to  appoint  Decemviri,  from  whom  mere  should  be 
no  appeal  (proTOoatlo). 
451  Cm*.  Ap.  Claudius  Crasamua  Regfflenela  Sabuwa  tf 
JbUceui. 
T.  Genudoa  Angnrmoa.    Abdtetud. 
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461  ftiwW  Ap.  CtawHnf  Owto  Bogfflensis  8ablr 

ttU. 

T.  Genuciua  Augurbm*. 
Sp.  Vetarfue  Onim  Ocarinas.' 
0.  Julio*  Join*. 
A.Manlius  Vubjo. 

Sex.  Bnlptdni  Camormus  Corauto*. 
P.  Sestiu*  CapUattnus  VaUcanos. 
P.  Cnrlatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 
T.  BomQhu  Hocus  Vsneanus. 
Sp.  Postomlas  Albas  BegHlmili 
Law*  of  the  Ten  Tibial  promulgated. 
M  AhmH  Ap.  Claudius  CraMtnu  tUtfknill  Bent 
nuIL 
M.  ComoBna  Malngmensal 
L.  Sorgtas  toqaOtoa 
L.  Mlnncins  FjoaiUim*  Aogttrinn*, 
T.  Antonio*  Merenda, 
Q.  Fabins  Vlbulano*. 
Q.  Poetilius  L0»  VIsolttS. 
K.  Dufliu*  Longus. 
Sp.  OppUu  Coraioen. 
M'.  Babulelu*. 
Two  -MWim.1  tables  are  added,  thus  making  the 
Inn  of  the  Twelve  Table*. 
449  Cms.  L.  Valerlua  PopUcpla  Potttni. 
U.  Horanus  Barbate*. 
ITie  decemvirs  continue  lllegslly  In  the  poaseeslon  of 
power.    In  consequence  of  die  death  of  Virginia, 
the  plebeian*  accede  to  the  Hon*  Saeer.    The  de- 
cemvirs deposed,  and  the  old  form  of  (OTeroment 
restored.   Valerln*  and  Borathu  appointed  consuls. 
The  Lege*  Valeria  Horan*)  lncreaaa  the  power 
of  the  plebeian*.    Successful  war  of  the  consul* 
agalnat  the  JSqulsns  and  Sabine*. 
448  CSh*.  Lar  Herminio*  Aquuinus  (Contmlaanu). . 
T.  Virginia*  Trioostna  Cadlomontaan*. 
LexTrebonla. 

447  Cms.  VL  Geganloa  Macerlnns. 

C  Julio*  Jahu. 
The  quarter*  are  for  die  first  time  elected  by  die 
people,  hiving  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
eonsuk. 

448  *•*.  T.  Quincuus  Capitollnn*  Barbital  IV. 

Agrlppa  Pnrln*  MMnHlnni  Fusn*. 
War  with  the  VolseUns  and  JSqulans. 
445  Cms.  VL  Oenuclus  Augurinns. 
C.  Csrthu  PhBo. 
Lei  Cannleia  estsffllshns  connnbhm  between  the  pa- 
tridana  and  plebelana :  It  I*  propoaed  to  elect  the 
conanl*  from  the  patrician*  and  plebeian*,  but  It  Is 
enacted  that  TrQmmt  mtttnm  with  consular  power 
ahall  be  elected  mdifterendy  from  the  two  order*. 
444  Cms.  L.  Paptrku  Mugulanus. 
L.  Betnpronlna  Atratfmu. 
Three  Trilmni  nuHtum  wife  consular  power  appoint- 
ed, but  meyara  compelled  to  abdicate  from  a  defect 
hi  the  auspice*.    Conanl*  appointed  in  their  place. 
443  Com.  VL  Gegantue  lUoerbwa  H. 

T.  Qulncdua  Capltolinu*  Bsrbatus  V. 
Cnuoro.  L.  Papirhu  Mugtusmu. 

L.  Bemproidnt  Atransna. 
I—ntnttwi  of  the  censorship.    The  history  of  Dlonya- 
1m  breaks  off  in  tbi*  year.    Victory  orer  die  Vot- 


«4t  Cass.  MFabiusVQmlamu. 

Postumus  fbutlus  Bra  Cornices, 
Colony  founded  at  Ardo* 


441  Cass.  C.  Farias  Pacflas  Fnsna, 

If.  Papirms  Crsesus. 
440  Cass.  Procaine  Geganins  Maeerlmu. 
L.  Meneniue  Lenataa. 
X  ftmlne  at  Borne.    A  Prqfuuu  jbaumm  appobnaa 
for  the  drat  lime.    Sp.  Mailiu*  distributas  eon  la 
the  poor. 
439  Cms.  T.  QnincHn*  CapitoHnoa  Barbatna  VL 
Agrippa  Meueulns  Lanatna. 
Diet  L.  Qulnctlus  dndnaatn*  n. 
Hog.  Zq.  C.  Serrlllus  Stmcto*  Ahala. 
Sp.  Mslius  summoned  before  the  dictator,  sadUM 
by  the  maglster  eqnitnm  when  he  raftisad  to  oast 
the  summons. 
438  HI.  TVOtms  JfiUNacm*iiMfeCBiuss(Ur.l!T,ls), 
The  Inhabitants  of  Fldena  revolt,  and  piece  (neat* 
selves  underthe  protection  of  Vefl.    Marderoffte 


437  CMa-sLOeganiuallaeerinuain. 

L.  Sergio*  (Fldcnas). 
Did.  Mam.  jEmfflus  Mamerdnus. 
Hog.  Xq.  L.  Quinctina  Chtcfamatua, 
Fidenas  reconquered.    The  Velente*  deftsjed 

438  Cms.  1L  Cornelius  Milnghynsls 

L.  Papirius  Craasus. 

433  Cos*.  C.  Julius  Joins  H. 

L.  Virginius  Trlcostos. 
iNot.  Q.  SerrlHus  Piiscns  Stmetua  (Fidetaas). 
Hag.  Xq.  Postumus  £buous  FJra  Condcea, 
Cm**.  C.  Fnrhu  Pacflua  Funs. 

K.  Geganhu  ■faeerhras, 

434  XII.  Trtt.  JfiL  cms.  pot    (LIT,  It,  23.) 
433  HI.  TiH.  Mtt.  com.  pot.    (L1t,It,25.) 

Diet.  Ham.  jEmlnus  Usmerdnus  H. 
Mog.  Sq.  A.  Poatomlua  Tubertna. 
The  La  XoUUa  of  die  dictator  umita  dw 
of  die  eessorship  to  eighteen  months. 
43Siir.Trft.JsU en*. pot    (Ltr,ir,tS) 
431  Cms.  T.  Qmnethu  Pennu*  Clia  limilaj 
C.  Julius  Itento. 
Diet  A.  Poatnmlus  Tobertu*. 
Hog.  If.  L.  JuUus  Join*. 
(treat  victory  orer  the  JEqulani  sal  Tela 
Mount  Algidu*. 
430  Cass.  C.  Pspbius  Craasus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
429  Cms.  L.  Sergius  Fldena*  U. 

Hoetus  Lucretfu*  Trfclpidnu*. 
498  Cms.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  Qmncnus  Petmus  Ctnrlnnatna  H. 
4S7  Cms.  C.  SerrlHus  Btructas  Ahala, 
L.  Papirlua  MugBlanna  U. 
War  declared  against  VeD  by  the  rots  of  dw 
tiesitiiilala. 
498  IV.  TrO.  JUL  am.  pot.    (Llr,  ir,  3L) 
Viet.  Mam.  jB-rfBit  Memerdnua  ML 
Hog.  Zq.  A.  Comeliua  Cossus. 
WarwithVeB.    Fidenas  again  rarotts,  I* 
destroyed. 
4SS  IV.  Trib.  HO.  an*,  pot    (Lrr„  tr,  33.) 

Trace  with  VeB  for  twenty  yean. 
494  IV.  Trfb.  HO.  cm.  pot.    (Ut,  tr,  35.) 
Cms*.  L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papains  Craesu*. 
493  Cms.  C.  Sempronins  Atratfam*. 
Q,  Fabtus  Vflmlsnns. 
War  with  die  Voledana.   Volturnua  tskam  by  fes 
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«aa  ir.7WJ.Jfii. am*. pm.  (Ur.,ir  49.) 

«S1  Cos*.  N.  Fablue  Vlbulanua. 

T.  Quincthu  Capltottnus  Barbaras. 
The  number  of  toe  qusetors  tnoreejed  from  two  to 
four. 
i90  IV.  Trib.  MU.  com.  pot.    (Ur.,  ir,  44.) 

Conquest  of  the  Greek  city  of  Coma  by  the  Campa- 


419  IV.  Trib.  Mil  com.  pou    (Ur,  ir.,  44.) 

418  III.  Trib.  Mil  emu.  pal.    (Ut,  Jr.,  45.) 
DicU  Q.  Serrilius  PrUco»  Fldens*  IL 
Mag.  Jlq.  C.  Serrilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
Genu.  L.  Paplrlus  Mugillanu*. 

Htm.  fmfllu*  Msmerdnu. 
Defeat  of  the  iEquiana,  Larici  taken,  and  a  colony 
aent  thither. 
417  IV.  Trib.  MU  cam.  pot.    (Lir,  ir,  47.) 
416  IV.  Trib.  MU.  cm*,  pat.    (Ltr,  It,  47.) 
415  IV.  Trib.  Mil  com.  pot.    (Lir,  It,  49.) 
414  IV.  Trib.  MU.  eont.  pot.    (Lir,  ir,  49.) 

War  with  the  iEquiana.  Bola  conquered.  Postu- 
tnina,  the  consular  tribune,  killed  by  the  soldier*. 
From  this  time  the  power  of  the  iEquiana  and 
Volsdans  declines,  chiefly  through  the  increasing 
might  of  the  Ssmnites. 
413  Oat*.  A.  Cornelius  Com*. 
L.  Furhu  Medullinui. 

419  Cot.  Q.  Fabhu  Vlbnlanus  Ambustn*. 

C.  Furius  PacDu*. 
4U  Cot*.  U.  PapHus  Mugillanu*. 

C.  Nautius  RutUus. 
410  Goto.  X.  jEmDiua  Mamerdnus. 
C.  Valerius  Potitu*  Volume. 
M.  Masniu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  propose*  an  agrarian 
law. 

408  Cots.  Cn.  Cornelius  Com*. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II, 
Three  of  the  four  quantor*  are  plebeian*,  being  the 
ftnrt  tone  that  the  plebeians  had  obtained  this  office. 
ft*  III.  Trib.  Mil  com.  pou    (Ur,  It,  56.) 
Diet.  P.  Cornelius  RutUus  Cossus. 
Mag.Eq.  C.  Serrilina  (Structus)  Ahala. 
487  IV.  Trib.  MU.  eoiu.  pot.    (Ur,  It,  57.) 

Expiration  of  the  trace  with  VeiL     See  B.C.  435. 
The  truce  was  made  for  twenty  years ;  but  the 
year*  were  the  old  Roman  years  of  ten  *r,fm»t,« 
The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Volsdans. 
405  IV.  Trib.  MU.  earn.  pot.    (Lir,  Ir,  38.) 

War  with  the  Volsdans.    Anxur,  afterward  called 
Tarradna,  taken.   War  declared  against  VeH.   Pay 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  Roman  soldiers  for  the 
first  time. 
405  VI.  Trib.  MU.  em*,  pot.    (Ur,  ir,  6L) 

Siege  of  Veii,  which  last*  ten  years.    See  B.C.  396. 
404  VI.  Trib.  MU.  eoiu.  pot.    (Lir,  ir,  61.) 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  recorded  in  the  Annales  Mail- 
mi  a*  occurring  on  the  None*  of  June.  (Cic,  it 
Rep,  L,  16.) 

409  VI.  Trib.  MU.  emu.  pot.    (Lir,  t,  L) 
Ohms.  M.  Furius  Camillu*. 

M.  Postumius  Albinu*  Reg&lensts. 
Liry  counts  the  censors  among  the  consular  tribunes, 
whom  he  accordingly  makes  eight  in  number. 
403  VI.  Trib.  MU.  eons.  pot.    (Lir,  t,  8.) 

Defeat  of  the  Roman*  before  Veil    Anxur  recorered 
by  the  Volsdans. 
tOl  VI.  Trib.  Mil  tone.  pot.    (Ur,  r,  10.) 
400  FT  Trib.  MU.  eont.  pot.    (Ur,  r,  19.) 
62 
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Abdicated. 


389 


383 


384 


383 


381 
380 


Anxur  recorered  by  the  Romans. 

VZ  Trib.  MU.  cons,  pou    (Lir,  r,  13.) 

A  pestilence  at  Rome.    A  Lectistemium  : 
for  the  first  time. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  eout.  pot.    (Ur,  t,  14.) 

An  embassy  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi 

VI.  Trib.  MIL  eoiu.  pot.    (Lir,  r,  16.) 

VI.  Trib.  Mil  eoiu.  pot.    (Ut„  r,  1ft) 

Diet.  U.  Furius  Camilla*. 

Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Maluglnenets. 

Capture  of  Veil  by  the  dictator  CamUlua. 

VI.  Trib.  MO.  com.  pot.    (Ur,  r,  94.) 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  eon*,  pat.    (Lir,  r,  96.) 

Peace  made  with  the  Falisci. 

Cos*.  L.  Valerius  Potitu*.    Abdicated. 
P.  Cornelius  Malugtoensis  Cossus. 
L.  Lucretius  Flams  (Trldpranus). 
Ser.  Sulpidus  Camertnu*. 

Cents.  L.  Papirins  Cursor. 

C.  Julius  Julu*.    Died. 
M.  Cornelius  Malaginensis. 

Distribution  of  the  Velentlne  territory  among  the 
plebeians. 

Cot.  L.  Valerius  Potitu*. 

M.  Manilas  Capltolinn*. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  eont.  pot.    (Lir,  t.,  32.) 

Camulua  baniahed.  War  with  Volsinli.  The  Qanl* 
inrade  Etruria  and  lay  siege  to  Clusium. 

VI.  Trib.  MB.  eont.  pot.    (Ur,  r,  36.) 

Diet.  M.  Furiu*  CamUlua  II. 

Mag.  Ea.  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Rons  taxxh  by  THE  Giro*.  The  Romans  are  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  the  Allia  on  the  16th  of  July 
(Nlebuhr,  toL  ii,  note  1179),  and  the  Gaols  entered 
Rome  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle.  Camilla* 
recalled  from  exile  and  appointed  dictator.  The 
Gauls  leare  Rome  after  holding  H  aerea  month*. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  cent.  pot.    (Lir,  rl,  1.) 

Diet.  M.  Furiu*  CamUlua  TIL 

Mag.  Ea.  C.  SerrUius  Ahala. 

Rome  rebuilt  The  Latins  and  Hernlcana  renounce 
their  alliance  with  Rome.  Rome  attacked  by  the 
surrounding  nations,  but  Camillus  gains  rictoriea 
orer  them. 

VI.  Trib.  Mil  eont.  pot,    (Lir,  rl,  4.) 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  com.  pou    (Ur,ri,5.) 

The  number  of  the  Soman  tribe*  increased  from  U 
to  25,  by  the  addition  of  four  new  tribes,  the  SttUm- 
Una,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arnieult 

VI.  Trib.  Mil  eont.  pou    (Lir,  tL,  6) 

Defeat  of  the  Annates  and  Etruscans. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  eont.  pot.    (Ur,  ri,  11.) 

Diet.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eg.  T.  Qulnctiu*  Capitolmu*. 

Defeat  of  the  Volsdans.  A  colony  founded  at  8*trl- 
cum.  The  patricians  accuse  M.  Manilas  CapitoU- 
nus  of  sspiring  to  royal  power. 

VI.  Trib.  Mil  eont.  pat.    (Lir,  rl,  IE) 

Muslim  i*  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to 
deem. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  eont.  pou    (LIt,tL,9L) 

The  Ager  Pomponus  assigned  to  the  plebeian*.  A 
colony  founded  at  Mepete. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  com.  pou    (Ur,  H,  99.) 

War  with  Praneste. 

VI  Trib.  MU.  com.  pou    (Lir,  rt,  29.) 

War  with  Preneste  and  the  Volsdans. 

VL  Trib.  MIL  con*,  pou    (Ur,ri,97.) 
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380  Canst.  C.  Bulpldus  Camerinua.    Abdicated. 

Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albiniu.    Died. 
Vict.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
Mag.  Ea.  A.  Sempronius  Atraanus. 
Praraeate  taken  by  the  dictator. 
:)79  VI.  Trib.  MiL  com.  pot    (LIt.,  tL,  30.) 
378  VI.  Trtb.  Mil.  cone,  pat.    (LIt.,  tL,  31.) 
Cam.  Sp.  Serviliua  Prlscus. 
Q.  Clcelius  Slculua. 
377  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  com.  pat.    (Liv.,  tL,  32.) 
376  VI.  Trib.  MiL  cent.  pot.    Their  namea  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Llvy,  but  Diodorna  (xt.,  71)  hu  pre- 
served the  namea  of  four  of  them. 
The  Rooationes  Licinuk  propoaed  by  C.  Llcinina 
and  L.  Sextlus,  the  trlbnnea  of  the  people,  to  im- 
prore  the  condition  of  the  plebeians,  and  to  In- 
crease  their  political  power. 
375  C.  Liclnioa  and  L.  Sextiua  re-elected  trlbnnea  erory 
to      year;  and  aa  the  patricians  would  not  allow  the 
371      Rogadoni  to  become  laws,  the  tribunes  prevented 
the  election  of  all  patrician  magistrates  during  these 
years. 
370  VI.  Trib.  Mil.  cam.  pot.    (Llv.,  tL,  36.) 

C.  Llcinlus  and  L.  Sextlus,  who  are  (gain  elected 
tribunes,  allow  consular  tribunes  to  be  chosen  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Velitra.    Licinl- 
us and  Sextiua  continue  to  be  re-elected  down  to 
B.C.367. 
369 .  VI.  Trtb.  MU.  com.  pot.    (Li*.  »i,  36.) 
368  VI.  Ti  a.  MiL  com.  pot.    (LIt.,  tL,  38.) 
Diet.  M.  Fnrius  Camillas  IV. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  jEmillus  Mamercinus. 
Diet.  P.  Manlius  Capitollnus. 
Mag.  Bq.  C.  Licinlus  Calms. 
367  VI.  Trib.  MIL  com.  pat.    (Llv.,  vL,  43.) 
Diet.  M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 
Mag.  Eq.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
The  Rooatiohx*  Licinlsj  passed.    One  of  the  con- 
suls was  to  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians ;  but  a 
now  magistracy  was  instituted,  the  pnetorship, 
which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  patricians.    Ca- 
millus, the  dictator,  conquers  the  Gauls,  and  dedi- 
cates a  temple  to  Concordia  to  celebrate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  orders. 
366  Cou.  L.  jEmillus  Mamerdnus. 

L.  Sextlus  Sextinus  Lateramu. 
Onus.  A.  Postumhu  Regillensis  Albums. 

C.  Bulpldus  Peticus. 
Fiest  Plkuian  Consul,  L.  Sextlus. 
Fnurr  Psjetob,  L.  Furius  Camillas. 
365  Coat.  L.  Genuclus  Aventinensis. 
Q.  Servilins  Alula. 
Pestilence  at  Rome.    Death  of  Camillus. 
364  Coat.  C.  Sulpicius  Potions. 

C.  Licinlus  Calvus  Stolo. 
The  pestilence  continues.    Ludi  soonld  first  Insti- 
tuted. 
JB3  Cou.  Cn.  Gonucius  Avonunenrls. 
L.  jEmillus  Mamercinus  IL 
Diet.  L.  Manlius  Capitollnus  Imperlosus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Plnarlus  Natta. 
Onus.  M.  Fabiaa  Ambustus. 
L.  Fnrius  Medullinus. 
863  Con.  Q  Servulus  Ahala  H. 

L.  Genudus  Aventinensis  IL 
Diet.  Ap.  Claudius  Crassmus  RegHlensis. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
Half  of  the  Tribo.nl  Mllitum  for  the  first  time  elected 


by  toe  people.    Earthquake  at  Rome.    Bdf-ders 
tionof  Curtios. 
361  Cms.  C.  Bulpldus  Peticus  II. 

C.  Lidnius  Calvus  Stolo  IL 
Diet.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capitollnus  Crlapbsus. 
Mag.  Eq.  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensts. 
Invasion  of  the  Gauls.    T.  Manlius  kills  a  Gaul  In  skt 
gle  combat,  and  acquires  the  surname  of  Turqnstns. 
360  Cost.  C.  Poetclius  Libo  Visolus. 
H.  Fablua  Ambustus. 
Diet.  Q.  Servilins  Ahala. 
Mag.  Eq.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  CapUoUnus  Crbs* 

nut. 
War  with  the  Gauls  and  Ttburtines,  who  are  defeated 
by  the  dictator. 
359  Com.  M.  PopUius  Lamas. 

Cn.  Manilas  Capitollnus  Impcriosns. 
358  Con.  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Plantius  Proculus. 
Diet.  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
Mag.  Eq.  U.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
Plautius  defeats  the  Hernlcane,  and  Solpicias  the 
Gauls.     Fablua  fighta  nnsuccesafully  against  the 
Tarqulnlenses.    Renewal  of  the  affiance  with  La- 
Hum.    LexPoeteUa&osiiaia^propoaedbymetnV 
one  Poetelius.    The  number  of  tribes 
from  25  to  27  by  tho  addition  of  the  J 
Publilla. 
337  Con.  C.  Marcius  RutHus. 

Cn.  Manilas  Cspitolinus  Impariosnt  LL 
Lex  Dullla  et  Maenla  de  undariofenort,  restoilng  um 
rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.    Lex 
Manila  de  vieama  memnmUtonm 
Privernum  taken.    C.  Liduius  fined  tor  an  aafracaai 
of  his  own  law. 
336  Con.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  IL 
M.  Popnius  Lamas  a 
Did.  C.  Martiua  Rutilus. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
Fibst  PLsatUK  DlCTAToa,  C.  Marcku  Ration,  cos 
quers  the  Etruscans. 
355  Cast.  C.  Bulpldus  Peticus  ITL 
M.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
Both  consuls  patricians,  hi  violation  of  the  Lfcuuai 
law. 
354  Cost.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capltolinus  Critphuu. 
Both  consuls  again  patricians.    League  with  the  Samv 
nites. 
353  Cost.  C.  Bulpldus  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerias  PopUcola  IL 
Diet.  T.  Manlius  Inipcriosus  Torqaatus. 
Mag,  Eq.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 
War  wilh  Csa-e  and  Tarquioii.    Truce  made  vrii 
Care  for  100  years. 
352  Cats.  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
C.  Mnrcius  Rutilus  IL 
Diet.  C.  Julius  Julus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 
Quinqueviri  Mensarii  appointed  for  a  general  Boakia 
tion  of  debts. 
351  Com.  C.  Sulpicius  Tetfcus  V. 

T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispins  0. 
Diet.  M.  Fablua  Ambustus. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Scrvilius  Ahala. 
Cenet.  Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperlosus. 

C.  Marcius  Rutiins. 
Fibst  Pi.kski.uc  Cxssos,  C.  Marcius  Rut3a«     War 
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with  the  Tarqulnienses,  to  whom  *  truce  for  40 
years  is  granted. 
380  Cou.  M.  PopiUoa  Lamas  IIL 
L.  Cornelius  Sciplo. 
Did.  L.  Furius  Camillut. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Sciplo. 
The  Gauls  defeated  by  the  consul  I'opilius. 
319  Cou.  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Ap,  Claudius  Crasainus  Regillensis.    DUi. 
Did.  T.  Manllus  Imperiosus  Torquatus  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arrina  IL 
Both  consuls  patricians.    The  Gauls  defeated  by  the 
consul  Camillus.    M.  Valerius  Corns  kills  a  Gaul 
in  single  combat 
348  Con.  M.  Valerius  Corvua. 
M.  Popillus  Lamas  IV. 
Diet.  C.  Claudius  Crasainus  Regillensis. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Livius  Dealer. 
Benewal  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage. 
347  Cou.  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 
C.  Plautiua  Venno  Hypsnus. 
Reduction  of  the  rate  of  Interest 
346  Cots.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  n. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 
Second  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Saculares.    War 
with  the  Volscians.    Satricum  taken. 
145  Coat.  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Sulplcius  Camerinus  Eufus. 
,  Diet.  L.  Furius  Camillus  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinut  Imperiosus. 
War  with  the  AuruncL 
344  Cms.  C.  Marcius  Ruttlus  IIL 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  IL 
Did.  P.  Valerius  Popllcola. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Fabius  Ambustua. 
.£des  Moneta  dedicated. 
343  Coat.  M.  Valerius  Corrus  in. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arrina. 
FrasT  Sahnitk  Wajl    The  Campanians  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who 
send  the  two  consuls  against  the  Samnltes,    Vale- 
rius defeats  the  Samnltes  at  Mount  Gaurus. 
J43  Cow.  C.  Marcius  RutUus  IV. 
Q.  Servillus  Ahala. 
Did.  M.  Valerius  Corrus.'. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  jEmillus  Mamercinua  Priveraaa. 
Insurrection  of  the  Roman  army  at  Capua.    Various 
concessions  made  to  the  plebeians :  that  no  one 
should  hold  the  same  magistracy  tQl  after  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years,  that  no  one  should  hold  two 
magistracies  in  the  same  year,  and  that  bom  con- 
suls might  be  plebeians.    Lex  Genucia  forbade  the 
taxing  of  Interest 
341  Con.  C.  Plauttus  Venno  Hypsaus  IL 

L.  JJmUlut  Mamerclnus  Privernas. 
Peace  and  alliance  with  the  Samnites. 
340  Co—.  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  OT. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
Diet.  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
Latin  Was.    Self-devotion  of  Decius  and  defeat  of 
the  Latins  at  Mount  Vesuvius.    The  Latins  become 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 
339  Cou.  TL  JJmiliut  Mamerclnus. 
a  Publilius  Phuo. 
Diet.  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 
Mag.  Eq.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scars. 
The  Latins  renew  the  war  and  are  defeated.    The 


Leges  Publilia),  proposed  by  the  dictator,  <1.)  give 
to  the  plebiscite  the  force  of  legos  («l  pUbitcua  m» 
net  QkMms  Una-tut) ;  (2.)  abolish  the  veto  of  the 
curias  on  the  measures  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
(3.)  enact  that  one  of  the  censors  must  be  a  ple- 
beian. 

38  Cms.  L.  Furius  Camillas. 
C.  Mamlue, 
Subjugation  of  Latum  concluded. 

337  Cost.  C.  Sulplcius  Longus. 
P.  £Uiua  Partus. 

Did.  C.  Claudius  Crasainus  RegDlensts. 

Mag.  Eq.  C.  Claudius  Hortator. 

Fnur  Piibxian  Pxarrox,  Q.  Publilius  Phuo.  The 
pratorshlp  was  probably  thrown  open  to  the  ple- 
beians by  his  laws. 

338  Cost.  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duiilus. 
Peace  with  the  Gauls. 
33S  Cou.  M.  Valerius  Corrus  (Calenus)  IV. 
M.  Aullus  Regulua. 
Did.  L.  AmtHus  Mamerclnus  Privernas. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 
Cales  taken. 
334  Coat.  T.  Veturlua  Calrlnus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  (Caudinua) 
Did.  P.  Cornellua  Rnfinus. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Antonlus. 
Colony  sent  to  Cales. 
333  Cow.  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  PoeteUus  Libo  Visolus  IL) 
The  consuls  of  this  year  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  authority,  and  are  inserted  here  on  con 
lecture. 
333  Cots.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arrina  IL 
Cn.  Domlttas  Calrlnus. 
,  Did.  M.  Papirius  Crassus. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Valerius  Popheola. 
Can.  Q,  Publilius  Phuo. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
The  drltaa  giren  to  the  AcerronL    Two  new  tribei 
added,  Macia  and  Scmpiia.    The  Samnites  and  Lu- 
canlans  fight  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
mokes  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
331  Cou.  U.  Claudius  Marcellua. 

C.  Valerius  Potitua  Flaccua. 
Did.  Cn.  Qnmtwus  Varus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valerius  Potitos. 
330  Cou.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  IL 
L.  Plautius  Venno. 
Revolt  of  Fundi  and  Prirernum. 
329  Cost.  L.  /Emilias  Mamerclnus  Privernas  IL 
C.  Plautius  Dacianus. 
Prirernum  taken.    The  drltaa  given  to  the  Priver- 
nates.    A  colony  sent  to  Anxnr  (Tarracina). 
328  Cost.  C.  Plautius  Deohunu  (Venox)  IL 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Barbatus. 
A  colony  sent  to  FregeUa. 
337  Cats.  L.  Cornelius  Lenta)  us. 
a  Publilius  PhOo  II. 
Diet  M.  Claudius  Marcellua. 
Mag.  Eq.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
War  with  Pakepous. 
326  Cost.  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  IIL 

L.  Papirius  Mugiuanus  (Cursor  IL). 
Second  Saknitx  Wax.   Palarpous  taken.   Lex  Po> 
telia  et  Papiria  enacted  mat  no  plebeian  should  be- 
come a  ntSKS. 
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339  Cou.  L.  Furiue  Camillus  VL 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scera. 
Diet.  L.  Papirius  Conor. 

Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Fablus  Maximua  RulHanu*.    Abdiemud. 
L.  Papirius  Crura*. 
394  The  Dictator  and  Maglater  Equltom  continued  In  of- 
fice thli  fear  by  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  without  any 
eoniuli.    Defeat  of  die  Saimrltna, 
183  Cou.  C.  Snlpietoe  Longns  IL 
Q.  Anliua  Cerretanua. 
H9  Com.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  Rulllsnua. 
L.  Fulrius  Currua. 
Diet.  A.  Comellua  Coaaua  Arrlna. 
Uag.  Eq.  M.  Fabiua  Ambtutua. 
The  Samnltea  defeated. 
SI  Com.  T.  Vetarina  Calrinua  IL 
Sp.  Poatumiua  Albinua  IL 
Diet.  Q.  Fabiua  Ambuttus. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  JEiixu  Partus. 
Diet.  M.  jEmlllus  Papua. . 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valeriui  Flaecua. 
Surrender  of  the  Roman  army  to  the  Samnltea  at  the 
Caudine  Fork*.    The  Romans  refuse  to  ratify  the 
peace  with  the  Samnites  made  by  the  consul,  and 
continue  the  war. 
•90  Cms.  Q.  Publilius  Phflo  DX 

L.  Papiriua  Conor  IL  (IIL). 
Diet.  C.  Mamlus. 
Mag.  Mo.  U.  FosHua  Flaednator. 
Diet.  L.  Cornelius  Lentuhu. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Papiriua  Conor  IL 
Diet.  T.  Manliu*  Imperiosus  Torquatoa. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Papirius  Crassu*. 
99  Cou.  h.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (Mugfflanus). 
Q.  Annus  Cerretanua  IL 
Defeat  of  the  Samnltea  by  Papiriua. 
2U  Con.  M.  Foslius  Flaocinator.  f 

L.  Plautlua  Venno. 
Cm—.  L.  Papirius  Cretans. 

C.  Mamlus. 
Trooe  made  with  the  Samnites  for  two  yean.    Two 
new  tribes  added,  Vfinthta  and  Ealtriaa. 
317  Cow.  C.  Juntos  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Q.  .Xmwus  Barbula. 
316  Cms.  Sp.  Nautins  KatQua. 
M.  PopUus  Lsana*. 
Diet.  L.  JEmUlua  Mameremoa  Prtrema*  n. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Fulrlua  Currua. 
The  Samnites  renew  the  war. 
319  Com.  Q.  PubUHus  Phflo  I*/. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 
Diet.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximo*  Ruuiana. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanua.    Aon  ill  battU. 
C.  Fabiua  Ambuatua. 
314  Co-.  H.  PcsteUua  Libo. 

C.  Sulpldus  Longns  IIL 
Diet,  C.  Msnius  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Fosliua  Flaccmator  IL 
Victory  over  the  Samnltea.    Insurrection  and  subju- 
gation of  the  Campanbma. 
313  Cos*.  L.  Papiriua  Conor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bobuloos  Brutus  IL 
Colonies  founded  by  the  Romans  at  Bancttla,  Soeasa, 
and  the  Island  Pons*. 
3U  Oms.  M.  Valerius  Maxima*. 
P.  Deem*  Mo*. 
Diet.  C.  Sulptctua  Longns. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Junius  Bubuleos  Brums. 


B.C. 

313  Cm—.  Ap.  Claudius  Catena. 
C.  Plautius  (Vcnox). 
The  censor  Claudius  constructs  the  Via  Appi*  aa* 
the  Aqua  Appia ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  populeiitf. 
distributes  the  liberunl  among  all  the  tribe*. 
311  Cass.  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  IIL 
Q.  .fimilius  Barbula  U. 
The  Etruscans  declare  war  against  the  Romas*,  bat 
are  defeated.    Victory  over  the  flamnftes 
310  Cost.  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  Rnuianua  IL 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
The  Etruscans  again  defeated.    Ap.  Claudius  ccamv 
ues  cenaor  after  the  abdication  of  hie  eoueague,  la 
defiance  of  the  Lex  Emilia.    The  Batwftas  and 
Etruscans  defeated. 
309  Diet.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eq.  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  TL 
No  consuls  this  year.    The  Samnlte*  and  Etruscans 
again  defeated. 
303  Coot.  Q.  Fabiua  Haxlmua  RuDlanoa  UL 
P.  Dedua  Mo*  II. 
The  Samnltea  again  defeated.    War  with  ma  Hani 
and  Peligul. 
307  Cou.  Ap.  Claudius  Catena. 

L.  Volumnlus  Flamma  Vlolen*. 
Cm—.  H.  Valerius  Maximus. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcua  Brutna. 
Fabras,  proconsul,  defeats  the  Samnltea  at  Affifia. 

303  Co—.  P.  Corneous  Arrlna. 

Q.  Marcius  Tremulus. 
Diet.  P.  Cornelius  Scipto  Barbatu*. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Deciaa  Mua. 
Insurrection  and  subjugatlan  of  the  Bernkana. 
305  Cou.  L.  Poatumiua  Megeuu*. 

TL  Minuciua  Augurmos,    Sam  e»  fastis. 
M.  Fulrius  Currua  Psstmoa. 
Vlctorioua  campaign  against  the  I 
num  taken. 

304  Cou.  P.  Sulpldus  Savorrlo. 

P.  Sempronhu  Sophna. 
Cms*.  Q.  Fabras  Maximua  Ruluanus. 

P.  Dedua  Mua. 
Peace  concluded  with  the  Samnlte*.    The  1 
defeated  with  great  alaughmr.     Peace  wat  tha 
Marrucini,  Marat,  PeUgnL    The  ceneor*  place  sB 
the  Uberdnl  In  the  four  dty  tribes. 
Cn.  Flarius  make*  known  the  drfl*  job,  and  i 
es  a  calendar  of  the  dies  &atl  and  aefastL 
303  Cos*.  L.  Genucius  Arentincnsis. 

Ser.  Cornolius  Lentulus  (Rufinus). 
Colonies  sent  to  Bora  and  Alba. 
309  Cou.  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  iEmilius  Paullus. 
Diet.  C.  Junlua  Bubulcus  Brutus. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Titinius. 

The  ,-K< [uitma  renew  the  war,  but  are  easily  c 
by  the  dictator. 
301  Diet.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IT 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  .-Emilius  Paullus. 
Diet.  M.  Valerius  Corrus  II. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
Mo  consuls  this  year.    War  with  the  Marsi  and  I 
cans. 
300  Out.  Q.  Appulcius  Panto. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 
The  Lex  Ogulnia  increases  the  number  of  the  pea- 
tins  and  augurs,  and  enacts  that  four  of  the  ponuat 
and  five  of  the  augurs  shell  always  be  plebeian. 
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SOO  The  Lex  Valeria  a*  srecoeatio**  re-enacted  the  former 
law,  which  had  been  twice  before  paued  on  the 
proposition  of  different  members  of  the  tame  gent. 
W»  Com.  M.  Fulvius  Paatlnus. 

T.  Manilas  Torquatas.    Dud. 
M.  Valeria*  Comu  VI. 
Cents.  P.  Sempronhu  Sophus. 

P.  Snlpicius  Saverrio. 
Two  new  tribes  formed,  the  Aninti*  and  Ttrmttaa. 
A  colony  tent  to  Narnia  among  the  Umbrian*. 
396  Co—.  L.  Coraeliua  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Msximus  Centumalua. 
TmaD  Sahnitc  Wax.    The  Samnite*  iarade  the 
territory  of  the  Locaniana,  the  alliea  of  the  Romans, 
which  occasions  a  war.    The  Samnite*  defeated  at 
BoTiannm ;  the  Etrnacan*  at  Volaterm.    Colony 
founded  at  Csrseoli. 
297  Cass.  Q.  Fabius  Maximo*  RaUianoj  IV. 
P.  Docius  Mus  1IL 
Tbo  war  continued  in  Sanmium.    The  Etruscans  re- 
main quiet  this  year. 
JS6  Com.  L.  Volumnhu  Flamma  Vlolens  IL 
Ap.  Clandiu*  Cascus  11 
The  war  continued  in  Samnlum,  and  also  in  Etruria. 
995  Ons.  Q.  Fabius  Maxtaus  Rullianus  V. 
P.  Decius  Hua  IV. 
Great  defeat  of  the  Ssmnltes,  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
snd  Gauls  at  Sentinum. 
SUMm.  L.  Postomiu*  Megellus  IL 

M.  Atilius  Regulua.  # 

Con—.  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marclus  Radius  (Censorious). 
War  continued  in  Samnlum  and  Etruria.     Three 
cities  in  Etruria,  Volslnli,  PerusU,  and  Arretium, 
•no  for  peace :  a  truce  is  made  with  them  for  40 


193  Co—.  L.  Pspiriu*  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carrillui  Msximus. 
The  Samnite*  defeated  with  great  loss.    First  sun- 
dial *et  np  at  Rome. 
199  Co—.  Q.  Fsblus  Haximus  Qurge*. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scam. 
The'  consul  Fsblus  defeated  by  the  Samnite*;  but  his 
father,  Q.  Fabius  Haximus,  gains  a  great  Tictory 
over  the  Samnite*,  from  which  they  nerer  recover. 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  taken  prisoner. 
S91  Co—.  L.  Postumiu*  Megellus  in. 
C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
The  Ssmnltes  hopelessly  continue  the  struggle.    Co- 
minium  taken.    A  colony  sent  to  Venaaia. 
390  Cos*.  P.  Cornelius  Ronnua. 
M*.  Curios  Dentstus. 
Bom  consols  invade  Samnlum.    The  Samnite*  sub- 
mit, and  sue  for  peace.    Conclusion  of  the  Samaita 
wars,  which  had  lasted  53  years.    See  B.C.  343. 
169  Co—.  M  Valerius  Maximo*  Corrlnus. 
Q.  Casdlcius  Noctua. 
Trlomviri  Capltale*  instituted.    Colonies  sent  to  Cas- 
trum,  Sena,  and  Hadrla. 
968  Cos*.  Q.  Marclus  Tremuloa  IL 

P.  Cornelias  Arrina  IL 
187  Cos*.  M.  Claodios  MsrceHua. 

C.  Naotio*  Ruttlas. 
966  Cass.  M.  Valerias  Maximo*  PoUta*. 

c.  jkhu*  Pntus. 

Diet.  Q.  Hortensius. 

Last  secession  of  the  plebs.    The  Lex  Horteaeia  of 
the  dictator  confirms  more  fuDy  the  privileges  of 


B.C. 

the  plebeians.    The  Lex  Massne  was  very  prsoaMf 
passed  in  this  year. 
285  Cos*.  C.  Claudius  Canina. 
M.  Emilias  Lepldue. 
984  Cos*.  C.  Serrilius  Tucea. 

L.  CsBdlius  Metellns  Denter. 
283  Cass.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Haximus. 
Cn.  Domitius  Celvinos  afayiin^a, 

Cn—. 

Q.  Cssdidu*  Noctna.    Ahmmtoi. 
The  Gauls  besiege  Arretium,  and  defeat  the  Raman*. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  the  Gaols  and  Etrns- 
csns  are  defeated  by  the  Romans. 
282  Cms.  C.  Fabricios  Luscious. 
a-Emillu*  Papas. 
The  Boil  defeated :  peace  made  with  mem.    The 
Ssmnltes  revolt,  bat  are  defeated  together  wim  the 
Locamans  and  Brutdens.     The  Romans  relieve 
Thurii.    The  Tarentlnes  attack  a  Roman  fleet 
281  Con.  L.  jEmillus  Barbnla. 
Q.  Marclus  PhlHppos. 
Ptxxhus  axxitxs  m  Irstr.    He  came  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Tarentlnes,  to  assist  them  in  then- 
war  against  the  Romans. 
280  Cass.  P.  Valerias  Lovinus. 
TL  Carunoantus. 
Dkt.  Cn.  Domains  Cslvinus  Hsxlmns. 

*»•* 

Cm—. 

Cm,  Domitius  Calvlno*  Maxtaus. 
The  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhoa  near  Heracles. 
979  Cass.  P.  Sutpielos  Sarerrio. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
The  Romans  again  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  near  Atenv 
htm. 
978  Cass.  C.  Fabrieioa  Luacinns  IL 
Q.  JEmiliu*  Papa*  II. 
Pyrrha*  passe*  over  into  Sicily.    The  Romans  carry 
on  the  war  with  success  against  the  nation*  of 
Southern  Italy,  who  had  aided  with  Pyrrhoa. 

977  Cass.  P.  Cornelius  Raftaus  IL 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 

978  Cass.  Q.  Fabius  Maximos  Gorges  IL 

C.  Genoctos  deputes. 
Diet.  P.  Cornelias  Rnnnos. 

litg.  So. 

Pyrrha*  returns  to  Italy. 
975  Cass.  M\  Carlo*  Dentatns  IL 
L.  Cornelius  Lenturas. 
Cm—.  C.  Fsbrlchts  Luscious. 

Q.  iEmuhu  Papua, 
Total  defeat  of  Pyrrhoa  near  Benevnutaiu.    He  loaves 
Italy. 
974  Co—.  M*.  Cartas  Dentatns  in. 
Ber.  Comelina  Merenda. 
973  Co—.  C.  Claodios  Canina  n. 

C.  FsWos.DoraoUelnos.    DUL 
C.  Fsbridus  Luscious  DX 
Embassy  from  Ptoleman*  Phuadehsho*  to  Roma 
Colonies  sent  to  Posidoata  aad  Cos*. 
971  Cass.  L.  Papiria*  Cursor  IL 

Sp.  CsrrUIns  Maximo*  EL 
Ctess.  IT.  Curhu  Dentatae. 
L.  Psptrhu  Conor. 
Conclusion  of  the  vrsr  in  Southern  Italy.    Tarsataaa 


971  Cast.  C.  Qnlnctht*  Claadu*. 
L.  Oenuclns  Clenatna, 
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Rbegium  is  taken,  and  the  aoldieri  of  die  Campanian 
legion,  who  had  aeized  the  city,  are  taken  to  Rome 
and  put  to  death. 

Cou.  C.  Genucios  Clepetaa  II. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blaaio. 

Com.  Q.  Ogulnlua  Gallua. 

C.  Fabiaa  Plctor. 

Silrer  money  firat  coined  at  Rome. 
Com.  Ap.  Claudius  Craasus  Rufus. 

F.  Semproniua  Sopbua. 
The  Ficentinea  defeated  and  submit  to  the  Romans. 

Colonies  founded  at  Ariminum  and  Benerentum. 
Cass.  H.  Atlliua  Regulus. 

L.  Julius  Llbo. 
The  Sallendnea  defeated  and  Brundislum  taken. 
Con.  M.  Feblus  Piotor. 

D.  Junius  Fera. 

The  SaUentinea  submit    Subjugation  of  Italy  com- 
pleted. 
Co—.  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  G  urges  IIL 

L.  Hamiliua  Vitulua. 
CSnua.  Cn.  Cornelius  Blaaio. 

C.  Hareius  Rutilua  11.  (Censorious). 
Cos*.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

H.  FuMua  Flaccua. 
Fiut  Porno  Wax.    Firat  year.    The  consul  Claudi- 
us croaaea  over  into  Sicily,  and  defeats  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracuaana.    Gladiators  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  at  Rome. 
Com.  M\  Valerius  Maxlmus  (Messala). 

IF.  Otaciliua  Crassua. 
Diet.  Cn.  Fulrius  Haximua  Centumalus. 
Hog.  Ea.  Q.  Marcius  Philippua. 
Second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  two  consuls 
cross  orer  into  8icily,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mease- 
na.    Hlero  makes  peace  with  the  Romans. 
Com.  L.  Poatumiua  (Megellus). 

Q.  Mamillus  Vitulua. 
Third  year  of  the  firat  Punic  war.    The  two  consuls 
lay  siege  to  Agrigentum,  which  is  taken  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months. 
Cms.  L.  Valerias  Flaccua. 
T.  Otaciliua  Craasus. 
Fourth  year  of  the  first  Funic  war.    The  Carthagini- 
ans ravage  the  coaat  of  Italy. 
Con.  Cn.  Cornelius  Sclpio  Asina. 

C.  Duilius. 
Fifth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Romans  first 
build  a  fleet    The  consul  Duilius  gains  a  victory 
by  sea  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Cms.  L.  Cornelius  Sclpio. 

C.  Aquillus  Floras. 
Sixth  year  of  the  first  Punio  war.    The  consul  Cor- 
nelius attacks  Sardinia  and  Corsica.    His  oolleaguo 
carries  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
Con.  A.  AtUius  Calatinua. 

C.  Sulpiclus  Paterculus. 
Genu.  C.  Duilius. 

h.  Cornelias  Sclpio. 
Seventh  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  two  con- 
mis  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  but  without  much 


157  Cose.  C.  AtUius  Reguhia  (Serranus). 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blaaio  II. 
Diet,  Q.  Ogulnlne  Gallus. 
Mag.  Xq.  M.  Lsstorlua  Plancianua. 
Eighth  year  of  me  first  Punic  war.    The  consul  ASH- 
us  gains  a  naval  victory  off  Tynderls. 


258  Cass.  L.  ManUus  Vulso  Longus. 
Q.  Cssdidus.    Died. 
M.  AtUius  Regulus  II. 
Ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  wnr.    The  two  < 
Manlius  and  Regulus,  defeat  the  Carthaginians  by 
sea  and  land  in  Africa.    Success  of  the  Romsa 
arms  in  Africa.    Manlius  returns  to  Rome  with 
part  of  the  army.    Regulus  remains  in  Africa. 
955  Cass.  Ser.  Fnlvius  Peednns  NobUior. 
M  iEmUius  Paullus. 
Tenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Regulus  coaaa 
oca  the  war  in  Africa  with  great  success,  defeats  the 
Carthaginians,  and  takes  Tunis,  but  is  afterward 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  under  the  command 
of  Xanthippus,  and  taken  prisoner.    The  Roman* 
equip  a  large  fleet,  which  defeats  the  Csrlhsghnaaa, 
and  carries  off  from  Africa  the  survivors  of  the 
army  of  Regulus ;  but  on  its  return  to  Italy  it  ■ 
wrecked,  and  most  of  the  ships  are  destroyed. 
254  Con.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  IL 
A.  AtUius  Calatinus  IL 
Eleventh  year  of  the  firat  Punk  war.    The  Romtns, 
In  three  months,  huUd  another  fleet  of  220  sbipa 
They  take  Panorama. 
253  Cass.  Cn.  ServOius  Cajpio. 

C.  Semproniua  Biennis. 
Grass.  D.  Junius  Pera.    Abdicated. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus.  Died. 
Twelfth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  two*eo» 
sulsfavago  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  their  return  ts 
Italy,  the  Roman  fleet  is  again  wrecked.  The  sea- 
ate  resolve  not  to  build  another  fleet  Tib.  Corsa- 
canius  the  first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximua. 
253  Com.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus. 
Censs.  M\  Valerius  Maximus  Messala. 

P.  Semproniua  Sopbua. 
Thirteenth  year  of  the  firat  Punic  war.    The  two  eon- 
suls  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily.  Car^reofHinera. 
251  Coss.  L.  Ceecilius  Metellus. 
C.  Furlus  Pacilus. 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  first  Purdc  war.    The  tws 
consuls  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily. 
250  Cass.  C.  AtUius  Regulus  (Serranus)  IL 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  IL 
Fifteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Great  vieterj 
of  the  proconsul  Metellus  at  Panorama.    Regulas 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace,  or,  at  least  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.    The  Romans,  on  the  contra- 
ry, resolrc  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigor.    A  new  fleet  built     The  two  consuls  lay 
siege  to  Lilybreum. 
[Arsaces  founds  the  Parthian  monarchy.] 
249  Cess.  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
I..  Juniua  Pullus. 
Diet.  M.  Claudius  Glicia.    Abdicated. 

A.  AtUius  Cnlutinus. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Ctecilius  Metellus. 
Sixteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  consul 
Claudius  defeated  by  sea.    He  is  commanded  by 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  dictator,  and  nisnhsatns, 
in  scorn,  Glicia,  who  bad  been  his  scribe,  but  who 
is  compelled  to  resign.    The  fleet  of  the  other  con- 
sul is  wrecked.     The  dictator  Atilius 
crosses  over  into  Ficily,  being  the  first  i 
who  carried  on  war  out  of  Italy. 
248  Cost.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  IL 
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848  Seventeenth  jew  of  th«  first  Panic  war.    The  con- 
suls carry  on  (be  war  in  Sicily. 

847  Com.  L.  Coefliaa  Helelliu  IL 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
Caus.  A.  Atillus  Calatinus. 

A.  Manliua  Torquatus  Atticua. 
Eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Hamilcar 
Barca  appointed  general  of  the  Carthaginians.    He 
ravages  the  coasts  of  Italy.    The  citizens  at  tin  cen- 
sus are  251,332. 
[Birth  of  Hannibal.] 
846  Com.  it.  Otacllius  Crassus  H, 
M.  Fabina  Lidnna. 
Dice.  TL  Corancanitu. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Fulvius  Flaccua, 
Nineteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    Daring  this 
year,  and  for  several  successive  years,  the  war  la 
chiefly  defensive.    Both  parties  are  exhausted  with 
the  struggle.    Hamilcar  carries  on  the  war  with 
great  skuL 
845  Con.  M.  Fablua  Buteo. 
C.  Atillus  Bulbus. 
Twentieth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
S44  Cms.  A.  Manilas  Torquatus  Atticas. 
C.  Sempronius  BUesus  II. 
Twenty-first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
843  Cms.  C.  Fundaniua  Fundulus. 
C.  Sulpiclus  Gallua. 
.  Twenty-second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  con- 
sul Fundantus  defeats  Hamilcar  in  Sicily.    A  sec- 
ond pnetor  appointed  for  the  first  time. 

848  Cms.  C.  Lutatiua  Catulus.   . 

A.  Postumlus  Albinus. 
Twenty-third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Ro- 
mana  again  build  a  fleet 
841  Cms.  A.  Manilas  Torquatus  Atticas  IL 
Q.  Latadaa  Cerco. 
Onus.  C.  Aurelios  Cotta. 
M.  Fabiaa  Buteo. 
Twenty-fourth  and  last  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  proconsul  Catulus  defeats  the  Carthaginians 
by  sea,  off  the  -Sgates.    Peace  made  with  the  Car- 
thaginians.    Sicily  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Revolt  and  conquest  of  the  Falieci.    War  of  the 
Carthaginiana  with  the  mercenaries.    The  citizens 
at  the  census  are  851,000. 
840  Cm*.  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanua. 
A  colony  sent  to  Spolebnm.    The  Sardinians  revolt 

from  Carthage. 
Livlus  Andronlcus  begins  to  exhibit  tragedies  at 
Rome. 
839  Cms.  C.  Manilas  Turrinus. 
Q.  Valerius  Falto. 
Q.  Ennlue,  the  poet,  born. 
138  Com.  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
P.  Valerius  Falto. 
The  Romans  carry  on  war  with  the  Boil  and  Liguri- 
ana.   The  Floralia  instituted.    Conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  Carthaginiana  against  their  mercenaries 
after  it  had  lasted  three  years  and  four  months. 
The  Carthaginiana  are  obliged  to  surrender  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica  to  the  Romana.    Hamilcar  sent 
into  Spain. 
837  Com.  L.  Cornelias  Leatalas  Csudlous. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns. 
War  continued  with  the  Bali  and  Liguriana. 
836  Can.  P.  Cornelias  Lentulus  Caodtaus. 
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C.  Licinius  Vsrus. 
Cenm.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Caudinos. 

Q.  Lutatius  Cerco.    Died. 
The  Transalpine  Gauls  cross  the  Alps  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Boil ;  but,  in  consequence  of  dissensions 
with  the  Boil  they  return  home. 
The  Romans  carry  on  war  with  the  Llgurians  and 

Corsicans. 
Cms.  T.  Manilas  Torquatus. 

C.  Atillus  Bulbus  IL 
The  Sardinians  rebel  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cartha- 
giniana, bat  are  subdued.    The  temple  of  Janus  is 
shot  for  the  second  time. 
The  poet  Ncvius  flourished. 
Cms.  L.  Postumlus  Albinus. 

8p.  Carvillus  Maximus. 
Cmss.  C.  AdUos  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumlus  Albinus. 
War  with  the  Liguriana,  Corsicans,  and  Sardinians, 
who  were  secretly  urged  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
revolt. 
Birth  of  M.  Porcius  Cato. 
Cms.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M\  Pomponius  Matho. 
War  with  the  Liguriana  and  Sardinians. 
Cms.  M.  fmiltus  Leptdus. 

M.  Poblicius  Malleolus. 
The  two  consuls  carry  on  war  in  Sardinia.    The 

agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  C.  Flaminlus. 
Cms.  M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papirius  Maso. 
Diet.  C.  Duilhis. 
Mag.  £q.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Cms:  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.    Abdicated. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccua.    Abdicated. 
The  Sardinians  and  Corsicans  subdued.    Sp.  Carvili 
as  divorces  his  wile,  the  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome.    Other  dates  are  given  for  this  event 
Com.  M.  jEmillua  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 
Cmss.  Q.  Fabiaa  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanua. 
War  with  the  Liguriana, 
Cms.  L.  Postumlus  Albinus  IL 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalua.  . 

War  with  the  niyrians,  who  are  easily  subdued. 
Death  of  Hamilcar  in  Spam,  who  la  sueoaeded  hi 
the  command  by  Hasdrubal. 
Cms.  Sp.  Carvillus  Maximus  II. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximua  Verrucosus  H. 
Postumius,  the  proconsul,  who  had  wintered  in  Illyr- 
icum,  makes  peace  with  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Blyri- 
ana.    First  Roman  embassy  to  Greece.    Hasdrubal 
makea  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
Com.  P.  Valerius  Flaccua. 
M.  Atillus  Regulus. 
Number  of  prators  increased  from  two  to  four. 
Cms.  M.  Vslerlus  Messala. 

L.  Apasdus  Fallo. 
Com.  L.  iEmilius  Papus. 

C.  Atillus  Regulus.    Slain  m  souls. 
Cents.  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Junius  Pcra. 

Wu  wrra  not  (Uuls.    The  Transalpine  Gaols 

cross  the  Alps  and  Join  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.    Their 

united  forces  defeated  by  the  consul  jEmllius.   The 

consul  Atillus  falls  io  the  battle. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  historian,  served  la  the  Gauls 
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war.    Ha  was  a  contemporary  of  the  historian  L. 
Clndus  Alimentus. 
294  Cos*.  T.  Manllua  Torquatus  H. 
a  Falrliu  Flaccus  n. 
Diet.  L.  CskIIIus  Metellus. 
Mag.  Eq.  N.  Fabius  Boteo. 
Second  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    The  Boil  submit 
Flautua,  perhaps,  began  to  exhibit  in  Ola  year.    See 
the  article  Puutdu. 
S93  Cms.  C.  Flamlniua. 

P.  Farina  Minus. 
Third  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    The  consul  Flamlniua 
crosses  the  Fo  and  defeats  the  Insnbrlana. 
SU  Cms.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Cairns. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Gallic  war.    The  Insubri- 
ana,  defeated  by  the  consul  Marcellus,  submit  to  the 
Romans.    The  consul  Marcellus  wins  the  spoils 


J21  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Astns. 
M.  Mlnuclus  Rufus. 
Diet.  Q.  Fabius  Maxlmus  Verrucosus. 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Flaminlus. 

War  with  the  Iatri,  who  are  subdued.    Hannibal  sue* 
ceeds  Hssdrubal  In  the  command  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian army  In  Spain. 
990  Cou.  L.  Veturius  Philo. 
C.  Lutatius  Catulua. 
Cenu.  L.  JEmllius  Papas. 

C.  Flaminlus. 
The  censors  place  the  llbertini  In  die  four  city  tribes. 
Flaminlus  makes  the  Via  Flamlnla  and  builds  the 
Circus  Flamlniua.    The  citizens  at  the  census  are 
270,913. 
SU  Cou.  M.  Llrlus  Sallnator. 
L.  JEmillus  Paulas. 
Second  Dlyrian  war  against  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  is  conquered  by  the  consul  £mllius.    Hanni- 
bal takes  Saguntum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
and  winters  at  Carthago  Nora. 
The  poet  FacuTiua  born  fifty  years  before  Atmu. 
First  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by  Archagathua, 
a  Greek,  to  whom  the  Romans  granted  the  Jus  Qui- 
ritium.  ' 
SIS  Cess.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

TL  Sempronios  Longus. 
Sicond  Feme  Wail    First  year.    Hannibal  began 
his  march  from  Carthago  Nora  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  and  reached  Italy  in  fire  months. 
He  defeats  the  Romans  at  the  battles  of  the  Tidnoa 
and  the  Treble,  and  winters  In  Liguria.    Cn.  Scipio 
carries  on  the  war  with  success  in  Spain. 
L.  ductus  Alimentus  wrote  an  account  of  Hannibal's 
passage  into  Italy, 
m  Cass.  Cn.  SerrOlos  Geminua. 

C.  Flaminlus  H.    Slain  ix  haute. 
M.  Affliua  Regulus  II. 
Diet.  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Verrucosus  H. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Mlnuclus  Rufus. 
Diet.  L.  Veturius  Philo. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Fomponius  Matho. 
Second  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    HannlbaJ 
inarches  through  the  marshes  into  Etruria,  and  de- 
feats Flaminlus  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Trashne- 
nus.    Fabius  Maxlmus,  elected  dictator  by  the  peo- 
ple, wDl  not  risk  a  battle.    Hannibal  marches  into 
Apulia,  where  ho  passes  the  winter.    The  war  con- 
tinued in  Spain. 


B.C. 

21S  Cms.  C.  Teranmu  Varro. 

L.  ^milins  Paulas  I„    SUOh  fa  Msds. 
Diet.  M.  Junius  Peru. 
Mag.  Eq.  Tt.  Sempronlus  Gracchus. 
Diet,  tint  Mag.  Eq.  M  Fabius  Buteo. 
Third  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Great  defeat 
of  the  Romana  at  the  battle  of  Cannes,  on  the  31 
ofAugust    Revolt  of  Capna  and  many  other  dtka. 
The  war  continued  in  Spain.    Death  of  Hiero, 
21S  Cms.  TL  Sempronlus  Gracchus. 

L.  Fostumius  Albinos  HI.    Stain  fa  tools. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  H.    Abdicated. 
Q.  Fabius  Maxlmus  Verrucosus  ]IL 
Fourth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    The  war  be- 
gins to  turn  in  faror  of  the  Romans.    MarceSaa 
gains  a  rictory  orer  Hannibal  near  Nola.    The  Ro- 
mans conquer  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,    Sao- 
ceaaofP.  and  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain.    Treaty  of  Han- 
nibal with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    The  eumptaa- 
ry  law  of  the  tribune  C.  Oppius. 
214  Cou.  Q.  Fabius  Maxlmus  Verrucosus  TV. 
M  Claudius  Marcellus  ML 
Cenu.  M.  Adlius  Regulus.    Abdicated. 

P.  Farms  Phihis.    Died. 
Fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hannibal  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Tarentum.    Marcellus  is  sent  lata 
Sicily.    He  besieges  Syracuse,  bnt  turns  the  siege 
Into  a  blockade.    War  continued  in  Spain. 
213  Cou.  Q.  Fabius  Maxlmus. 

TL  Sempronlus  Gracchus  H. 
Diet.  C.  Claudius  Centho. 
Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Fulriua  Flaccus. 
Sixth  year  of  the  second  Panic  war.    Hannibal  ess 
tnues  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.    Marat- 
his  continues  the  siege  of  Syracuse.    Oa,' Leases  of 
P.  and  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spam.    They  think  of  creas- 
ing orer  to  Africa.    War  between  the  I 
Philip. 
219  Cms.  Q.  Fulrlus  Flaccus  III 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Serenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
takes.  Tarentum.    Marcellus  takes  Syracuse.   F. 
and  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  and  slain  in  Spain.    bsaV 
tution  of  the  Ludi  ApoOinaree. 
Death  of  Archimedes. 
911  Cms.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalua. 

P.  Sulpiciua  Galba  Maxlmus. 
Eighth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hamdbal  at- 
tempts in  rain  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua.    Tax 
Romans  recover  Capua.     P.  Scipio  is  sent  bate 
Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  rammer.    The  jEbdb- 
ana  desert  Philip  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  At 
Romans. 
210  Cms.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Laivinus. 
Diet.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  I.icinius  Crassus  Dives. 
Cenu.  L.  Veturius  Philo.    Died. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.     Abdicated. 
Ninth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.     Hannibal  firaal 
a  drawn  battle  with  Marcellus.     In  Sicily,  I 
takes  Agrigi'ntum.    In  Spain,  Scipio  takes  ( 
go  Nova.    The  citizens  at  the  census  are  137,10ft. 
909  Cms.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 
Crass.  M  Cornelius  Cethegua. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
Tenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    The  cased 
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Fabhu  recovers  Tarentmn.    In  Spain,  Sciplo  gains 
•  victory  near  Baecula.    In  this  year  the  number 
of  Roman  colonies  mi  thirty. 
M  Coat.  M.  Clandini  Maroellus  V.    Stain.  in  hattU. 

T.  Qninetina  (Pennua  Capltolinoa)  CrUpinnf. 
Dud. 
Did.  T.  Manilas  Torquatua. 
Mag.  Eg.  C.  Serviliue. 

£lerenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  two 
consuls  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Veniuda ;  Mar. 
cellus  ia  slain.  Continaed  sneceaf  of  Scipio  in 
Spain.  Hasdrubal  croaaea  the  Pyrenees  and  win- 
ters in  GauL 
W  Con.  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Lirius  Salinator  n. 
Diet.  M.  Lirius  Salinator. 
Mag.  Eg.  (1.  CncOiua  Meteuua, 
Twelfth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hasdrubal 
crosses  the  Alps  and  marches  into  Italy ;  is  defeat- 
ed on  the  Metaurus  and  slain.    The  Romans  carry 
on  the  war  in  Greece  against  Philip  i  they  take 
Oreum,  in  Euboo.    Continued  success  of  Sciplo 
In  Spain. 
Lirius  Andronicne  waa  probably  still  alive  in  this 
year. 
KM  Cou.  L.  Vetorius  Phflo. 

a  CawUius  MeteUua. 
Thirteenth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.    The  con- 
suls march  into  Bruttli.   Hannibal  remains  inactlTe. 
Scipio  becomes  master  of  Spain ;  he  croaaea  over 
into  Africa,  and  makes  a  league  with  Syphax. 
IH  Caws.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanoa). 
P.  Lldnius  Crassua  Dire*. 
Diet,  a  CexsiUus  Hetelins. 
Mag.  Eg.  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Fourteenth  yearaof  the  aecond  Punie  war.    The  war 
continued  in  BruttU.    Scipio  croaaea  orer  into  Sic- 
ily, where  he  pasaea  the  winter.    Peace  concluded 
between  Rome  and  Philip. 
KM  Coat.  M.  ComeHua  Cethegus. 

P.  Semproniua  Tuditanua. 
Cent*.  M.  Lirius  Salinator. 

C.  Claudius  Nero. 
Fifteenth  year  of  the  aecond  Punlo  war.    The  war 
continued  in  BruttU.     Hannibal  conquered  near 
Croton.    Sdpio  crosses  orer  to  Africa.    The  citi- 
zens at  the  census  are  814,000. 
Enzrius,  the  poet,  is  brought  to  Rome  by  the  qwBStor 
Cato,  from  Sardinia. 
203  Cm*.  Cn.  Serruius  Capio. 
C.  Serruiua. 
Dice  P.  Sulpiclua  Galba  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eg.  ML  Serviliua  Pulex  Gemlnua, 
Sixteenth  year  of  the  aecond  Punlo  war.    Scipio 
prosecutes  the  war  with  success  in  Africa.    Defeat 
of  the  Carthagiaiana  and  Syphax;  Syphax  U  taken 
prisoner.    Hannibal  leawee  Italy,  and  croaaea  over 
to  Africa. 
202  Con.  H.  SerrUlua  Pulex  Gemlnua. 
Tl  Claudius  Nero. 
Diet.  C.ServUtus. 
Jf«eT.  Eg.  P.  £lius  Paetue. 

BeTenteenth  year  of  the  aecond  Punic  war.  Hanni- 
bal ia  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Zama.  The  Carthaginians  sue  for  peace.  After 
this  year  no  dictator  was  appointed  for  ISO  years, 
tffl  Sulla. 
Death  of  the  poet  N»vlue 


B.C. 

201  Coat.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentuhts. 
P.  jElius  Pattua, 
Eighteenth  and  last  year  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 
200  Cou.  P.  Sulplcius  Galba  Maximus  II. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Renewal  of  the  war  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia 
Sulpiclua  aent  into  Greece.    War  with  the  Insuhrt- 
an  Gauls.    Colony  sent  to  Venuslum. 
199  Cott.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulue. 
P.  Villius  Tappulua. 
Cmw.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afrioanua. 

P.  £Iius  Patau. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls.    Sulpl- 
cius succeeded  in  the  command  in  Greece  by  Vil- 
lius.   Colony  sent  to  Narnla. 
196  Cou.  Sex.  .Silas  Pastas  Catus. 
T.  Quinctlus  Flamminua. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls.    Villius 
is  succeeded  by  Flamtnmus. 
1ST  •Cuss.  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
Q.  Minucius  Rufos. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls.    Defeat 
of  Philip  by  Flamininus  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
1b),  In  the  autumn.    Peace  concluded  with  Philip. 
Number  of  prastora  increased  to  six.    Lex  Porcla 
it  prcvocatione. 
196  Cow.  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 
M.  Claudius  MarceDus. 
War  continued  against  the  Gauls.    The  consols  do- 
feat  the  Insubrlans  and  the  Boti.    Flamininus  pro- 
claims the  independence  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian 
games.    Hannibal  takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus.   Triumviri  Epulones  created  by  the  Lex 
Licinla. 
195  Cou.  L.  Valerius  Flaccna. 
M.  Poreius  Cato. 
War  continued  against  the  Gaule.  Flamininus  march- 
es against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta.    Liberation 
of  Argos.    Order  restored  in  Spain  by  the  consul 
Cato.    The  Lex  Oppia  repealed. 
Birth  of  Terence. 
194  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiicanua  II. 
TL  Semproniua  Longus. 
Cenm.  Sex.  £lius  Pastas  Cains. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
War  continued  against  the  Gauls.    Flamininus  snd 
Cato  return  to  Rome,  and  triumph.    The  Romans 
found  several  colonies  this  year.  In  Campania,  Lu- 
canla,  Apulia,  and  BruttU.    In  this  year  the  sena- 
tors receive  separate  seats  at  the  Roman  games. 
The  citizens  at  the  census  are  143,704. 
193  Cou.  L.  Cornelius  Mentis. 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus. 
War  continaed  against  the  Gauls.    Ambassadors  sent 
to  Philip. 
192  Cess.  L.  Quinctlus  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domltlua  Ahenobarbua. 
War  with  the  Gauls  continued.    Philip  croaaea  over 

into  Greece  on  the  Invitation  of  the  JStolians. 
The  Pamluo  of  Plautua  probably  represented  in  tab) 
year. 
191  Coat.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nsaica. 
M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 
Wax  with  Antiochus.    The  consul  Acilius  defeat* 
Antiochus  at  Tbennopyla*.  The  It omans  defeat  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus.    He  winters  in  Phrygia.    The 
consul  Cornelius  defeats  the  Boii,  who  submit  The 
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colony  of  Boncnia  founded  In  their  country  in  the 
following  year. 
191  The  Pteudoba  of  Plants*  probably  reproaeotsd  in 

this  ycnr. 
190  Cms.  L.  Cornelina  Scipio  (Asuticus). 
C.  Ladlus. 
The  conaul  L.  Scipio  crone*  into  Asia,  and  detents 
Antioehus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia.    Peace  made 
with  him,  but  not  ratified  till  B.C.  188. 
189  Ohm.  M.  Fulvius  Noblllor. 
Co.  Manllus  Vulso. 
Cent:  T.  Quinctios  Flamlninua, 

M.  Claudius  Ifarcellui. 
The  consul  Fnlrlus  subdues  the  jEtollans.    Peace 
made  with  them.    The  consul  Manllus  conquers 
the  Galstlana  in  Asia  Minor.    The  citizens  at  the 
census  are  238,318. 
Ennius  accompanies  Fulriua  into  atolls. 
188  Cot$.  M.  Valerius  Meseala. 
C.  Livius  Sallnator. 
Manilas  remains  in  Asia,  and  ratifies  the  peace  with 
Antioehus.    Be  returns  home  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  is  attacked  by  the  Thraeiana. 
187  Co—.  M.  Gemillus  Lepidus. 
C.  Flamlnius. 
The  two  consuls  carry  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
L.  Scipio  accused  of  embezzlement  in  the  war  with 
Antioehus,  and  is  condemned.    Be  was  accused 
by  the  Petillli,  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cato. 
186  Cms.  Sp.  Postumlus  Albinus. 
Q.  Marclus  Pblltppus. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    The  Senatus- 
consultum  dt  Baeckanolibtu. 
IBS  Co—.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

H.  Sempronlus  Tuditamis. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    P.  Scipio  Af- 
rlcanus  accused  by  M.  Nrevtus.    He  retires  from 
Rome  before  his  trial. 
184  Cass.  P.  Claudius  Pulcber. 
L.  Porcius  Licinus. 
Cat—.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    Cato  exer- 
cises his  censorship  with  great  severity ;  expels 
Flamininus  from  the  senate,  and  deprives  L.  Scipio 
of  his  equus  publico*. 
Death  of  Plautus. 
183  Cess.  M.  Claudius  Marcelms. 
Q.  Fabius  Labeo. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    Death  of  Scip- 
io Africanus.    (The  year  of  his  death  b)  variously 
stated.)    Death  of  Hannibal. 
183  Cms.  Cn.  Bwblus  Tamphlhia. 
L.  jEmilius  Paulus. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    Two  proton 
sent  into  Spain. 
181  Cms.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
M.  Barbius  Tamphllus. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurlrms.    The  Llguree 
Ingaunl  submit  to  the  Romans.    Lex  Cornelia  B»> 
bia  dt  <mhhu.    The  sumptuary  law  of  the  trib- 
une Orchins.    Discovery  of  the  alleged  book*  of 
Numa. 
180  Cms.  A.  Postumlus  Alblnus. 

C.  Calpurnlus  Piao.    Died. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    The  Ligurcs 


Apuanl  transplanted  to  Saunlum.    Colony  seat  is 
Piss.    The  Lex  Annalis  of  the  tribune  Viltiua  Ins 
the  age  at  which  the  magistracies  might  be  held. 
179  Cms.  L.  Manllus  Adding*  Fulvianua. 
Q.  Folrhis  Flaccus. 
Cms*.  L.  £milius  Lepidus. 
M.  Fulvius  NobQior. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    They  are  *> 
feated  by  the  consul  Fulvius.    Tib.  Gracchus, met* 
ther  of  the  two  tribunes,  subdues  the  Cemnerisns  la 
Spain.    Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  se- 
cession of  Perseus.    The  citizens  at  the  census  are 
273.294. 
Csscilius,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
178  Cms.  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
A.  Manllus  Vulso. 
War  with  the  Istrlans. 

177  Com.  C.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

Ti.  Sempronlus  Gracchus. 

Subjugation  of  the  Istrians  by  the  consul  Qasuxas, 

who  also  defeats  the  Ligurians.    Colonies  rounded 

at  Luna  and  Lucca.    The  consul  Gracchus  csrriei 

on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  who  had  revolted, 

178  Cuss.  Q.  PetUlius  Spurious.    Stain  «»  taste. 

Cn.  Cornel  Scipio  Hispallus.    Died. 
C.  Valerius  Lssvinus. 
Wsr  continued  against  the  Ligurians.    The  cosss' 
Peulllus  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Ligurians,    Grac- 
chus subdues  the  Sardinians. 
17!  Cess.  P.  Mucins  Scaivola. 

M.  .Smllius  Lepidus  U. 
War  continued  against  the  Ligurians,  who  arc  defeat 
ed  by  the  consuls.    Gracchus  returns  to  Rosas,  sad 
triumphs  over  the  Sardinian*.    Origin  of  the  srsv- 
erb  Sardi  venal—. 
174  Cms.  8p.  Postumlus  Albinus  Ptadlula*. 
Q.  Modus  Scarrol*. 
Cents.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Postumlus  Albinus. 
The  censor*  order  the  street*  of  Rome  to  bs  esrsst 
The  citizen*  at  the  census  are  2(9,015. 
173  Co—.  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 
M.  Popillius  Lama*. 
Popillius  defeats  the  Ligurians. 
Ennius  is  now  in  his  67th  year. 
172  Cms.  C.  Popillius  Lamas. 
P.  jEUus  Ligus. 
Eumenes  comes  to  Rome  to  denounce  Perseus. 
171  Co—.  P.  Liclnlus  Crassus. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Wai  with  Pxrsib*.    First  year.    The  consul  Lids- 
lus  carries  on  the  war  with  success  against  Far- 
seus.    He  winters  in  Bceotla  and  Thesaaly. 
170  Cms.  A.  HosdUus  Msnernu*. 
A.  AtiUus  Serranua. 
Second  year  of  the  war  against  Perseus.    The  esssul 

Hostilras  Manetaus  commands  in  Mai  tiliail* 
Birth  of  the  poet  Acclus  or  Atria*. 
169  Co—.  Q.  Marclus  Philippus  H. 
Cn.  Servllius  Csspio. 
Cn—.  C.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

Ti.  Sempronlus  Gracchus. 
Third  year  of  the  war  against  Push  us.  The  eoassl 
Marclus  commands  in  Macedonia.  The  Lex  ▼•te- 
nia. The  liberthd  placed  in  the  fair  dry  tribes  bj 
the  censor  Gracchus.  Too  »»"— "  at  dss  ****** 
are  312,805. 
Death  of  Ennius. 
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168  Cos*.  L.  £millu  Paulue  IL 
C.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  war  against  Perseus. 
The  consul  ^milius  Paulas  defeats  Perseus  at  the 
battleof  Pydna,  ontl.o22dof  June.    Perseus  short- 
ly afterward  taken  prisoner.    End  of  tho  Macedo- 
nian monarchy.    War  with  the  niyrians :  the  war 
is  ended  in  30  days. 
Death  of  Caxillus,  the  comic  poet 
107  Cou.  Q.  JSlius  Partus. 
M.  Junius  Pennus. 
£mQlus  Paulns  settles  the  aflairs  of  Greece.    Re  de- 
stroys seventy  towns  In  Epirus.    More  than  1000 
principal  AchaHuu  are  sent  to  Rome :  among  them 
is  the  historian  Polybius. 
18  Cou.  *.  Claudius  MarceUus. 
C.  Sulplcius  Gallus. 
The  consuls  defeat  the  Alpine  Gauls  and  the  Ligati- 
ons. 
The  Andria  of  Terence  exhibited. 
185  Cms.  T.  ManHus  Torqaatns. 
Cn.  Octavius. 
The  Htcyra  of  Terence  exhibited. 
164  Cou.  A.  ManHus  Torquatus. 

Q.  Cassius  Longinus.    Died. 
Can.  L.  jEmilios  Paulas. 

Q.  Marclus  Philippus. 
The  citizens  st  the  census  are  327,029: 
163  Cou.  Ti  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 
M\  Jurentius  Thalna. 
The  Corsicans  rebel,  but  are  subdued  by  the  consul 

Juvendus. 
The  Hecmionlimortimnot  of  Terence  exhibited. 
163  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Abdiautd. 
C.  Hardus  Ftgalus.    Abdicated. 
P.  Cornelias  Lenturas. 
Cn.  Domitia*  Ahenoberbus, 
161  Cms.  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
C.  Fannlus  Strsbo. 
The  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  banished  from 
Rome.    The  sumptuary  law  of  the  consul  Fannlus. 
The  Kunucius  and  Phornio  of  Terence  exhibited. 
160  Cms.  L.  Anlcius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelias  Cethegus. 
The  Pontine  marshes  drained.    Death  of  L.  .Xmillus 

Faulus. 
The  Adelpki  of  Terence  exhibited  at  the  funeral 
games  of  £milius  Paulus. 
159  Cms.  Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 
M.  Fulrius  Nobuior. 
Cross.  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasica. 

M.  Fopillins  Laroas. 
The  citizens  at  the  census  an  338,314.    A  water- 

clock  set  up  st  Rome  by  tho  censor  Scipio. 
Death  of  Terence. 
153  Cm*.  M.  jEmllius  Lepldus.  • 

C.  Popillius  Lenas  II. 
157  Cou.  Sex.  Julius  Ctesor. 
L.  Aorelios  Orestes. 
Arlarathes  V.  PhUopator  comas  to  Rome.    A  colony 
was  founded  at  Auxlmum,  in  Picenam. 
-  UK  Cm*.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Lupus. 
C.  Marclus  Figulus  IL 
The  consul  Marclus  carries  on  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians. 
US  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  IL 
M.  Claudius  Marcellu*  IL 
The  consul  Scipio  subdues  the  Dalmatians.    The 


B.C. 

Athenians  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  consisting 
of  the  philosophers  Diogenes,  Critolsfis,  snd  Car 
neades,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  floe  oi  500  tal- 
ents, which  they  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  after, 
the  war  with  Perseus. 
134  Cm*.  Q.  Opimras. 

L.  Postomins  Aminos.    Dud. 
M\  Aclllus  Glabrlo. 
Crass.  M.  Valerius  Messala. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
The  consul  Opimius  is  sent  against  the  Oxybii,  Trans- 
alpine Gauls.   The  citizens  atthe  census  are 324,000. 
The  poet  Pncurius  flourished. 
153  Cm*,  a  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
T.  Annius  Lascus. 
In  this  year  tho  consuls  for  the  first  time  enter  on 
their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.    War  with  the 
Celtiberians-  In  Spain  begins.    It  is  conducted  un- 
successfully by  tho  consul  Nobilior. 
152  Cms.  M.  Claudius  MarceDus  III. 
L.  Valerias  Flaccus.    Dud. 
The  consul  MarceDus  conducts  the  war  In  Spain  with 
more  success. 
151  Cass.  L.  Licinius  Lucullns. 
A.  Postumius  Albums. 
The  consul  Laeullus  and  the  prater  Sulpiclus  Galba 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain.    Lucullus  conquers  the 
Vaccad,  Cantabri,  and  other  nations ;  bat  Galba  is 
defeated  by  the  Lusitanians.    Return  of  the  Achs- 
an  exiles. 
Postumius  Albinus,  the  consul,  wss  a  writer  of  Roma* 
history. 
150  Cou.  T.  Qumcthn  Flamininus. 
M\  Acilius  Balbus. 
Galba,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  treacherous- 
ly  destroys  tho  Lusitanians.    Viriathus  was  among 
the  few  who  escaped. 
Cato,  nt  84,  brought  down  his  Originu  to  this  period. 
149  Cou.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
M".  Manillas. 
Third  Ponic  Was.    First  year.    The  consuls  land 
in  Africa.    Death  of  Maslnissa,  set  90.    The  Lex 
Calpurnia  of  the  tribune  L.  Cslpumius  Piso  de  rips. 
Hindis  (malversation  and  extortion  by  the  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces),  which  was  the  first  law  on 
the  subject    A  pseudo-Philippus,  named  Andris- 
cus,  appears  in  Macedonia,  but  is  defeated  and  slain 
within  a  year. 
Death  of  Cato,  set  85. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  author  of  the  law  rfs  repai-s- 
dU,  was  an  historian. 
148  Cms.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos  Magnus. 
L.  Cslpurnlus  Piso  Cesonlus. 
Second  year  of  the  third  Panic  war.    The  pseudo- 
Philippus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Q.  Metal- 
lus,  the  prntor.    Success  of  Viriathus  in  Lusitania, 
Birth  of  LuclHus. 
147  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afrlcsnus  .Xmihanus. 
C.  Lirloa  Drusus. 
Ctnu.  L.  Cornelius  Lenturas  Lupus. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
Third  year  of  the  third  Panic  war.    Scipio  crosses 
over  to  Africa.    War  declared  between  Rome  and 
the  Achssans.    Continued  success  of  Viriathus  in 
Lusitania.    The  citizens  at  the  census  are  323,000. 
146  Cms.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lenturas. 
L.  Mnmmius  Achalcus. 
FourthendlartyesxofthetbirdPunlcwar.  Carthage 
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146     taken  by  Sclpio  and  rued  to  the  ground :  lta  terri- 
tory made  a  Roman  province.    The  Achsana  de- 
feated by  Hummiua,  Corinth  taken,  and  the  Roman 
province  of  Acbala  formed  (bat  rid.  p.  000  of  Ta- 
ble*).  ConMnnea  aueceaa  of  Vlriathn*  In  Lnaitania 
Caaaina  Hemina,  the  hlatorian,  flourished. 
C.  Fanniua,  the  hlatorian,  aervea  with  Sclpio  at  Car- 
mage. 
145  Com.  Q.  Fabiua  Mazlmaa  dimiUsnue. 
L.  Hoatiliua  Manclnua. 
The  contnl  Fabiua  commanda  in  Spain  agalnat  Vlrla- 
thoa,  and  earriea  on  the  war  eucceaefuUy. 
144  Gas*.  Ser.  Solpicloa  Galba. 
L.  AureUua  Cotta. 
Fabiua  conamtee  In  Spain  aa  proconaoL 
143  Cow.  Ap.  Clandtua  Pnlcher. 

U.  CascUhia  Metellua  Macedonlcue. 
Commencement  of  the  NamanHna  war.  The  conanl 
Hetellua  commanda  in  Nearer  Spain,  to  carry  on 
the  war  agalnat  the  Nomantmea.  The  pnetor  Q. 
Pompeina  continues  in  Farther  Spain,-to  cany  on 
the  war  agalnat  Viriathoa  and  the  Lusttanlana.  Mo- 
teltoe  proaecntea  the  war  with  aucceee,  bat  Pom- 
pelua  ia  defeated  by  Viriathoa.  Another  pretender 
in  Macedonia  defeated  and  alam. 
M2  Com.  L.  CaseUloa  lleteUoa  Calvu*. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximo*  Servmanna. 
Ctnu.  P.  Cornelia*  Sclpio  Africans*  GEmfflanna). 

L.  Mummina  Achaicua. 
Q.  Metellua  continue!  In  Nearer  Spain  aa  proconaoL 
The  conanl  Servinanua,  in  Former  Spain,  earriea 
on  war  agalnat  Viriathoa.    The  citixena  at  the  cen- 
aua  are  328,448. 
M.  Antonio.*,  the  orator,  bom. 
Fanniua,  the  hlatorian,  aervea  in  Spain, 
II  Com.  Cn.  SerrUlna  Carpio. 
Q.  Pompeloa. 
Fabiua  Servinanna  remain*  aa  proconaul  in  Farther 
Spam:  ia  defeated  by  Viriamoa,  and  make*  a  peace 
with  him,  which  la  ratified  by  the  eenate.    Tbecon- 
aw  Pompeina  enoceede  HeteUoe  in  Nearer  Spain : 
hla  unancceaaful  campaign. 
140  Com.  C.  Lasllna  Sapiens. 
Q- SerriUoa  Caspio. 
Caspio  aocceeda  Fabiua  In  Former  Spain,  renewa  me 
war  with  Viriathoa,  and  treacheronaly  caneea  hla 
aaaaaatnation.    Pompeiua  eontinaea  aa  proconaol  in 
Nearer  Spain ;  la  defeated  by  the  Namantines,  and 
make*  a  peace  with  them,  bat  afterward  denlea  that 
bedidao. 
Craaaua,  the  orator,  bom. 

Attiua,  eat  30,  and  Paoorioa,  ast  80,  bom  exhibit  in 
tbia  year. 
130  Com.  Cn.  Calpomln*  Pleo. 
M.  PopUliaa  Lama*. 
Cajpio  remaina  aa  proconaul  in  Farther  Spain.   The 
consul  PopUliaa  aucooeda  Pompeloa  in  Nearer 
Spain. 
138  Con.  P.  Cornelia*  Sclpio  Naatca  Serapio. 
D.  Juuiua  Brats*  (OeUalcoa). 
The  conml  Bratoa  aaooeeda  Caapio  in  Farmer  Spain : 
be  aobdne*  Lnaitania,    PopDnoe  remaina  aa  consul 
in  Nearer  Spain,  and  ia  defeated  by  the  Nomantinea. 
13?  Com.  M.  fmllioa  Lepidue  Porclna, 

C.  Hoetlliua  Manclnua.    JUiotud. 
Arams  remaina  in  Further  Spam  aa  proconaoL  and 
complete*  the  subjugation  of  Lnaitania     The  con- 
anl Manclnua  aocceeda  Popilllna  in  Nearer  Spain  : 


he  i*  defeated  by  the  Nomantinea,  and  make*  a 
peace  with  them,  which  the  eenate  rerueea  to  tetay. 
135  Coat.  L.  Forma  Phuua. 

Sex.  Atwna  Serranue. 
Craee.  Ap  daudioa  Pnlcher. 

a  Falviaa  Nobffior. 
Bratoa  remaina  in  Former  Spam  aa  proeonasL  and 
eabduee  the  GellascL    The  proconaul  Laandaa,  who 
had  eucceeded  Mandnoa  m  Nearer  Spain,  ia  defeat- 
ed by  the  VaccssL    The  chMzena  at  the  ceaajsa  am 
3»923. 
135  Cot*.  Ser.  Fulvtu*  Flaocua. 
Q.  Calpumtua  Piao. 
The  conaul  Plao  aocceeda  Lepldua  m  Nearer  Spats, 
bat  earriea  on  the  war  without  recce**.    The  cos 
aol  Flaccoa  defeats  the  Vardad  in  Dliiftum. 

134  Com.  P.  Cornelhu  Bdpio  Afrlcano*  JSrmnano*  TL 

C.  Fulvma  Flaccoa. 
Sclpio  I*  elected  conaul  to  end  the  Numasaae  war. 
He  receive*  Nearer  Spain  aa  hi*  province,  and  ear- 
riea on  the  war  whh  vigor.    Servile  warm  Sfcay: 
the  conaul  Fulvma  aent  agalnat  the  alavea. 
Sempronina  AeeUlo,  the  hlatorian,  served  at  Humans*. 
133  Com.  P.  Mocioa  Scasvola. 

L.  Calporalna  Piao  FrngL 
Nomantia  taken  by  Sclpio  and  destroyed.  Thaconaal 
Piao  defeata  the  alavea  in  Scfly.    Tib.  Oraocsaa, 
tribune  of  the  pleba,  bia  legiabmoo  and  mender. 

135  Com.  P.  PopUliaa  Lasnaa. 

P.  RopUloa. 
End  of  the  Scrvilo  war  fat  SkHy.    Retnrn  sal  hi 
nmph  of  Sclpio. 
131  Com.  P.  Liciniua  Craaaoa  Mocianaa. 
L.  Valeriua  Flaccoa. 
Cam.  Q.  CaxdUos  Metellua  Macedomcua. 

Q.  Pompeiua  Rafaa. 
The  conaul  Craaaua  carries  on  war  with  Alb—as* 
In  Asia.    The  affair*  of  8icfly  settled  by  Batatas, 
the  proconaoL    C.  Papirius  Cerbo,  tribune  of  fat 
pleba,  brinp  forward  laws  which  are  oopoee*  ay 
Sclpio  Africanue  and  me  aristocracy.    Bern  can- 
eora  plebeian*  for  the  nrst  time.    The  cmsssa  aa* 
317^33. 
130  Com.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentoloa. 
M.  Ferperaa. 
Arlatonlcoa  defeata  and  alaya  Craaaua.    Ha  ia  defeat- 
ed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  consul  Pea  pat  as. 
129  Com.  C.  Sempronina  Tudltanua. 
M\  Aqnuliua. 
The  consul  AquUlhu  aocceeda  Perperaa  hi  Asm.   A*> 
istonicoa  put  to  death.  The  consul  Seraproassa  car- 
ries on  war  against  the  Iapydes.    Death  of  Scans) 
Africaaua,  at  the  age  of  56. 
128  Com.  Cn.Octs*iua. 

T.  Amuus  Lo*cu*  Rufoa. 
137  Com.  L.  Csaetua  Longlnu*  Ravflht, 

L.  Corneous  China. 
196  Chat.  M.  jEmiliui  Lepidoa. 
L.  AureUoa  Oreatai 
The<nD*uAorenupuadownarebeaaosimamrasaB. 
C.  Oraecfana  goes  to  Sardinia  aa  qsansm.    H.  Je> 
nioa  Pennua,  trtbane  of  the  ptebs,  earriea  a  Isar  s» 
dertng  aU  aliena  to  qutt  Rome.    TbaLsalf 
res  ealabrated  for  the  fbnrth  mas. 
195  Com.  M.  Plaotto*  Hypaama. 
M.  Fulviua  Flaecuc. 
Cast*.  Cn.  ServUiaa  Caapio. 

L.  Castas*  Longhu*  RavMs. 
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US  The  carnal  Flaccus  subdues  the  Sanuiil  In  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.    L.  Opimlns,  tho  pretor,  destroys  Fre- 
gelto,  which  had  revolted.    Aorelias  remains  in 
Sardinia  with  Gracchus.    The  citizens  are  390,736. 
184  Com.  C.  Cassias  Longinus. 
C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 
War  in  Transalpine  Gaol  continued.     The  consul 
Calvinus  defeats  the  Allobrogea  and  Arrernl    C. 
Gracchus  returns  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 
183  Com.  Q.  Cecums  Hetelhia  (Balearicos). 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininna. 
C.  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  brings  forward  his 
Leges  Sempronin.     A  colon;  sent  to  Carthage. 
Sextius  Calvinus  remains  in  Transalpine  Gaul  as 
proconsul.    The  consul  Metellus  subdues  the  Ba- 
varian islands. 
L.  Ccelius  Antipater,  the  historian,  nourished  in  the 
time  of  C.  Gracchus. 
133  Cost.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Fannlus  Strabo. 
C.  Gracchus  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  second  thne.  Com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  the  Salluvil  in  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  and  foundation  of  Aqua)  Sextls  by  the 
proconsul  Sextius  Calvinus. 
131  Cost,  L.  Oplmlus. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  (Allobrogicus). 
Death  of  C.  Gracchus.    The  proconsul  Domitius  de- 
feats the  Allobrogea.    The  consul  Fshtus  likewise 
defeats  the  AUobroges  and  Arrernl,  who  submit  to 
the  Romans. 
190  Cou.  P.  Manflius. 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Cents.  L.  Cabpurniue  Piso  FrugL 

Q.  Csscuius  Metellas  Batoexicus. 
119  Coss.  L.  Casciliua  Metellas  (DalmaUcns). 
L.  AureUus  Cotta. 
C.  Marius  tribone  of  the  plebs. 
The  orator  L.  Crassus  (art.  21)  accuses  Carbo. 
118  Cms.  M  Porchu  Cato.    Died. 
Q.  Marcius  Res. 
The  consul  Marcius  conquers  the  Sterol,  a  Gallic  na- 
tion.   A  colony  founded  at  Narbo  Martins.    Death 
of  Miclpsa. 
117  Cou.  P.  Cascillus  Metellus  Dladematos. 
Q.  Mucins  Scnvola. 
The  consul  Meteuus  subdues  me  Dalmatians.  Ambas- 
sadors are  sent  to  Kumidia,  who  restore  Adherbal. 
116  Cms.  C.  Licinius  Gets. 

ft.  Fabiua  Maximus  Ebumoa. 
Birth  of  Varro. 
115  Cost.  M.  jEmilius  Scaurus. 
M  Cascillus  Metellas. 
Caut.  L.  Cscillus  Metellas  Dalmaticus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoberbas. 
•toe  citizens  at  the  census  are  394,338. 

114  Cou.  M.  AciUus  Balbus. 

C.  Porelus  Cato. 
The  consul  Cato  defeated  by  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace. 
Birth  of  the  orator  Hortenslus. 
U3  Cms.  C.  Cawllius  Metellus  Caprariua. 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Commencement  of  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutoni.    They  defeat  the  consul  Carbo  near  No- 
reia,  but,  Instead  of  penetrating  into  Italy,  cross  into 
GauL    The  consul  Metellus  esrries  on  the  warsuc- 
oessfully  against  the  Thracians. 

115  Cms.  H.  Llvlus  Drusus. 

L.  Calpumiua  Piso  Cssonius. 


112  Jugurtha  kills  Adherbal    The  consul  Drusus  com- 
mands indorsee,  and  defeats  the  Scordisci. 
HI  Cass.  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Nasica,    DUd. 
L.  Calpamlas  Bostia. 
Jcouxthinz  Was.    First  year.    The  consul  Calpur 
nios  Bestia  is  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  and  grants  him 
peace. 
110  Cou.  H.  Minuclus  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinos. 
Second  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    Jugurtha  comes 
to  Rome,  but  quits  it  again  secretly,  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Massive.  The  consul  Albinos  com- 
mands in  Africa,  but  returns  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia,  leaving  his  brother  Aulas  in  the  command. 
The  consul  Minucius  lights  against  the  Thracians. 
109  Cms.  Q.  Csxilius  Metellus  (Numidlcus). 
M.  Junius  Silanns. 
Ctnu.  M.  Emilias  Scaurus.    Abdicated. 

M.  Livius  Drusus.    DUd. 
Third  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    Aulas  la  defeated 
In  January  by  Jugurtha,  and  concludes  a  peace, 
which  the  senate  refuses  to  ratify.    The  consul 
Metellus  sent  into  Africa,  and  carries  en  the*  war 
with  success.    The  consul  Silanua  is  defeated  by 
the  Cimbri.    The  proconsul  Minucius  defeats  the 
Thracians. 
Birth  of  T.  Pomponlus  Atticus. 
108  Com.  Ser.  Snlpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortenslus.    Condoned. 
M.  Aurellus  Scaurus. 
Cents.  Q.  Fabiua  Msximos  Allobrogicus. 

C  Licinius  Geta. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    Metellus  con- 
tinues in  the  command  as  proconsul,  and  defeats 
Jugurtha. 
107  Cots.  L.  Cassins  Longings,    Slain. 
C.Marina. 
Fifth  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    The  consul  Manas 
succeeds  Metellus  in  the  command.    The  consul 
Cassias  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Cimbri  and  their 
allies. 
106  Cou.  C.  Atilius  Serranua. 
Q.  Serviliua  Ceepio. 
Sixth  and  last  year  of  the  Jugurthine  war.    Marius 
continues  in  the  command  as  proconsul.    Jugurtha 
is  captured.    Birth  of  Cn.  Pompeius  on  the  30th 
of  September. 
Birth  of  Cicero  at  Arpinum  on  the  3d  of  January. 
105  Cou.  P.  Rntilius  Rums. 

Cn.  Msttlus  Maximus. 
The  Cimbri  defeat  Q.  Servians  Csspio,  proconsul 
and  Cn.  MalUus,  consul. 
104  Cow.  C.  Marias  II. 

C.  Flavias  Fimbria. 
Triumph  of  Marius.    Preparations  against  the  Cim- 
bri, who  march  into  Spain.    The  Lex  Domlna  of 
the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  gives  to  the 
people  the  right  of  electing  the  priests. 
103  Con.  C.  Marius  III. 

L.  Aurellus  Orestes.    Vied. 
Continued  preparations  against  the  Cimbri 
The  Ttrtue  of  Attius  exhibited. 
Death  of  Luclllus. 
103  Com.  C.  Marius  IV. 

Q.  Lutauus  Catulus. 
Ctnu.  Q.  Cecillus  Metellus  Numldicos. 
C.  Cawllius  Metellus  Caprariua, 
The  Cimbri  return  from  Spain  into  Gaul 
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completely  defeats  the  Teutoni  at  the  battle  of 
Aquas  SextisB.    The  consul  Cetulus  stationed  in 
Northern  Italy.    A  second  servile  war  arises  in 
Sicily,  and  was  ended  by  the  proconsul  Aquillus 
In  B.C.  99.    It  was  badly  conducted  by  L.  Lucul- 
lus  and  C.  Serrilius. 
101  Cou.  C.  Marius  V. 
M\  AquiUus. 
Marius  Joins  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  Northern  Italy. 
They  defeat  the  Cimbri  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Verona.  The  consul  Aquilios  sent  against  the  slates 
in  Sicily. 
100  Cou.  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Sedition  and  death  of  L.  Appulelus  Baturnlnua,  the 
tribune  of  the  plcbs.    Banishment  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus.    Birth  of  C.  Julius  Cauar  on  the  13th  of 
July. 
99  Cost.  M.  Antoniua. 

A.  Postumlua  Alblnua. 
Return  of  Metellus  Numldicus  to  Rome.    The  servile 
war  in  Sicily  ended  by  M".  Aquilios,  the  proconsul. 
98  Cou.  Q.  Cncilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
T.  Dldius. 
War  with  the  Celdberians  breaks  out    Dldius  com- 
mands in  Spain.    Q.  Scrtorius  serves  under  him. 
I.ex  Cnscilia. 

97  Cou.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulua, 

F.  Liclnius  Crassus. 
Cents.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Antoniua. 
Dldius  remains  in  Spain  as  proconsul,  and  fights  sue. 
eessfully  against  the  Celtiberlans. 

98  Com.  Cn.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Casalus  Longinus. 
Ptolemams,  king  of  Cyrene,  dies,  and  leaves  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans. 

99  Cou.  L.  Liclnius  Crassus. 

Q.  Mucius  Scasvola. 
Eirth  of  Lucretius. 
94  Cou.  C.  Coelius  Caldns. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
93  Cou.  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Herannlus. 
93  Cou.  C.  Claudius  Fulcher. 
M.  Perpcrna. 
Cmu.  Cn.  Domltius  Ahenobarbus. 

L.  Liclnius  Crassus. 
Sulla,  proprietor,  is  sent  to  Asia;  be  restores  Arlo- 
barzanes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  and  re- 
ceives an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Farthlans, 
the  first  public  transaction  between  Rome  and  Par- 
thin. 
91  Cou.  L.  Marcius  Philippua. 
Sex.  Julius  Cttaar. 
M.  Livius  the  tribune  of  the  plebs.    His  legislation. 
He  attempts  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  Italian  al- 
lies, but  is  assassinated  by  his  opponents. 
Death  of  the  orator  Crassus. 
90  Cou.  L.  Julius  Cajsar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupus.    Sain. 
Thx  Music  o»  Social  Was.    The  Lex  Julia  of  the 
consul  gives  the  franchise  to  all  the  Latins. 
99  Cou.  Cn.  Fompeius  Strabo. 
L.  Porcius  Cato.    Stain. 
Onus.  P.  Liclnius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  CflBsar. 
Successes  of  the  Romans  in  the  Marsic  war     Ascu- 


lum  taken.    The  franchise  granted  to  all  the  eon- 
federate  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  Latin  franchise  Is 
the  TranspadanL    The  new  citizens  enrolled  by  lbs 
census  in  eight  new  tribes. 
Cicero  serves  under  Fompeius  in  the  Marsic  war. 
88  Cms.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 
Q.  Fompeius  Rufus,    Slain. 
End  of  the  Manic  war.  The  Ssmnitss  alone  conucae 
in  arms.    Sulla  receives  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithradatcs.    This  occasions  the  civil  wan 
of  Marios  and  Sulla.     Marius  expels  Sous  froat 
Rome,  and  receives  from  the  tribes  the  command 
of  the  Mithradauc  war.    Sulla  marches  upon  Roane 
with  his  army,  enters  the  city,  and  proscribes  Ma- 
rius and  the  leading  men  of  his  party. 
Cicero  hears  Phllo  and  Molo  at  Rome. 
87  Cou.  Cn.  Octavius.    Slain. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna.    AbdUoud. 
L.  Cornelius  Meruit.    Slain. 
Sulla  crosses  over  to  Greece  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Mithradatcs.    He  is  opposed  by  ArchfiUet, 
the  general  of  Mithradates ;  lays  siege  to  Adieus. 
The  consul  Cinna  espouses  the  aide  of  Marts*. 
Cinna  and  Marios  enter  Rome,  and  inassacre  tbesr 
opponents.    The  consul  Octavius,  the  orator  X. 
Antoniua,  and  other  distinguished  men,  put  ts 
death. 
Sisenna,  the  historian,  described  these  Dates. 
Birth  of  Catullus. 
86  Cou.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 
C.  Marius  VII.    Dud. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus  H. 
Ctnu.  L.  Marcius  Philippe*. 

M-Perpema. 
Death  of  Marios,  art.  7a    Sulla  continues  the  war 
against  Mlthradatea ;  take*  Athena  on  the  lit  of 
March ;  defeats  ArchelaOs  in  Bcaotie.   Flseesawba 
is  elected  consul  in  Marina's  place,  recedrss  tat 
command  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  crosses  over 
to  Asia;  he  is  murdered  by  Fimbria. 
Birth  of  Sallust 
85  Cms.  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  ID. 
Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo. 
Sulla  begins  to  treat  with  Archcfcraa  res il~rt"t  As 
terms  of  peace.    Fimbria  prosecatea  the  war  at 
Asia  with  success  against  Mithradates. 
Si  Cou.  Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo  H. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV.    .Stain. 
Pence  concluded  between  Mithradatcs  asd  SsSa. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Sulla  marcs*. 
against  Fimbria,  who  kills  himself. 
83  Coss.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Ashticus. 
L.  Norbonus  Balbus. 
Sulla  returns  to  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  yes* 
Civil  war  between  him  and  the  Marian  party.    Ca 
Fompeius  (ret.  S3)  takes  an  active  part  in  SeSrt 
favor.    Q.  Sertorius  flies  to  Spain.    The  Capsst 
burned  on  the  6th  of  July.    L.  Murena,  me  p*> 
prjutor,  renews  the  war  against  Mithradates 
83  Cost.  C.  Marius.    Sloe  himsilf. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  HI.     Slain. 
Diet.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Victories  of  Sulla  and  his  generals.     Capture  of  Frw- 
ncstc,  and  death  of  the  younger  Marius,  the  coseat. 
.Sulla  is  undisputed  master  of  Italy.    He  a 
ed  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period  ; 
opponents.    Cn.  Pompeiua  is  sent  to  Sicily,  ts  oar 
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ry  on  war  against  the  U.arians.    Q.  Sertorius  holds 
out  la  Spain. 
83  Birth  of  P.  Terentlna  Varro  Atacinus,  the  poet 

Birth  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  the  orator. 
81  Cott.  M.  Tullloa  Decula. 

Cn.  Cornelia*  Dolabella. 
Sulla  continue!  dictator.    His  legislation.    Successful 
campaign  of  Cn.  Pompeius  in  Africa;  retorns  to 
Rome,  and  triumphs. 
Cicero'a  (ret  26)  oration  Pro  Quintio. 
Valerius  Cato,  the  grammarian  and  poet,  flourished. 
80  Cut  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 
Q.  CncQlus  Motellus  Pius. 
Sulla  continues  dictator,  but  holds  the  consulship  as 
welt    Siege  and  capture  of  Mynlene,  in  Asia :  C. 
Julias  Ciesar  (ret  20)  was  present  at  the  siege. 
Cicero's  (cet  27)  oration  Pro  Sex.  Roxio  Amtrino. 
79  Cot:  P.  Servillus  Vsda  (Isauricus). 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcber. 
Sulla  lays  dovra  his  dictatorship.    Metellus,  procon- 
sul, goes  to  Spain  to  oppose  Sertorlus. 
Cicero  (*jt  26)  goes  to  Athena. 
78  Cott.  M.  f  milius  Lepldus. 
Q.  Lutatlus  Catulus. 
Death  of  Sulla,  art.  60.  The  consul  Lepidus  attempts  to 
rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  but  is  opposed  by  his  col- 
league Catulus.   Metellus  continues  the  war  against 
Sertorlus.    P.  Servfliua  Vstfa  is  sent  as  proconsul 
against  the  pirates  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 
Cicero  (at  29)  hears  Molo  at  Rhodes. 
Sallust'a  history  began  from  mis  year. 
77  Cott.  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  jEmiljut  Lepidus  Livlanua. 
Lepldus  takes  up  arms,  is  defeated  by  Catalna  at  the 
Mulvlan  bridge,  and  retires  to  Sardinia,  where  he 
dies  in  the  course  of  the  year.    Sertorlus  is  joined 
by  M.  Perperns,  the  legate  of  Lepidus.    Cn.  Pom- 
peius  is  associated  with  Metellus  la  the  command 
against  Sertorlus. 
Cicero  (at  30)  returns  to  Rome. 
76  Cott.  Cn.  Octaviua. 

L.  Serfbonius  Curia 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  carry  on  the  war  against  Ser- 
torlus unsuccessfully. 
Cicero  (art.  31)  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
Birth  of  Aslnios  PolBo. 
75  Cott.  h.  Octa'vius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorlus  continued.    The  proconsul  P. 
Serrilius  Vatia,  who  was  sent  against  the  pirates 
in  B.C.  78,  subdues  the  Isaurians,  and  receirea  the 
surname  of  Isauricus.    The  proconsul  C.  Scribo- 
nlua  Curio  commands  in  Macedonia,  subdues  the 
Dardanl,  and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
Cicero  (sat  33)  qusstor  in  Sicily. 
74  Cott.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 
M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorlus  continued.    Renewal  of  the  war 
with  Mithradates :  Lucullus  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand ;  he  carries  on  the  war  with  success,  and 
relieves  Cyzlcus,  which  was  besieged  by  Mlthra- 
dates. 
Cicero  (art.  33)  return*  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 
8  Cott.  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus. 
C.  Cassias  Varus. 
War  with  Sertorlus  continued.    Mithradates  is  de- 
feated by  Lucullus  near  Cyricus.    Commencement 


B.C. 

of  the  war  in  Italy  against  the  gladiators  command- 
ed by  Spartacus.    The  consul  M  Lucullus  succeeds 
Curio  In  Macedonia,  and  subdues  the  Bessi  m  tbls 
or  the  following  year. 
73  Com.  L.  GelUus  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentnhu  Clodianus. 
Murder  of  Sertorlus ;  defeat  and  death  of  Perpernai 
end  of  the  war  in  Spain.    Lucullus  follows  Mithra- 
dates into  Pontus.    The  two  consuls  are  defeated 
by  Spartacus. 
71  Cott.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 
Cn.  Aundius  Orestes. 
War  with  Mithradates  continued.    Mithradates  flics 
into  Armenia  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.    Sparta- 
cus defeated  and  slain  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  pra- 
ter.   Pompeius,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  falls  in 
with  and  destroys  some  of  the  fugitives. 
70  Cott.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 
Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
Cam.  L.  Oellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus, 
War  with  Mithradates  continued,  but  no  score  oper- 
ations this  year.    Lucullus  Is  engaged  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor :  Mithradates  remains  in 
Armenia.    Pompeius  restores  to  the  tribunes  the 
power  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
The  Lex  Aurella  enacts  that  the  judices  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  senators,  eqnltcs,  and  tribuni  ararii, 
instead  of  from  the  senators  exclusively,  as  Sulla 
had  ordained. 
Cicero  (at  37)  impeaches  Vcrres ;  he  delivers  the 
orations  In  Q.  Gtcilium  DMnait  and  Actio  I.  as 
Verrem. 
Birth  of  VlrgH. 
69  Cott.  Q.  Hortensins. 

Q.  Cscilius  Metellus  (Creueue). 
War  with  Mithradates  continued.    Lucullus  Invade* 
Armenia,  defeats  Tigranes,  and  takes  Tlgranocerta. 
The  Capitol  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus. 
Cicero  (at  38)  curule  adile.    His  orations  Pro  it. 
Fmteio  and  Pro  A.  Ota.no. 
68  Cass.  L.  Cacilius  Metellus.    Died. 
Q.  Mardus  Rex. 
War  with  Mithradates  continued.    Lucullus  defeats 
Tigranes  and  Mithradates  on  the  Ananias,  and  lays 
siege  to  Nisibis.    Q.  Metellus,  proconsul,  conduct* 
the  war  in  Crete. 
67  Cott.  C.  Calpurnlus  Piso. 
M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
War  with  Mithradatea  continued.  Mutiny  in  the  army 
of  Lucullus.    He  marches  back  to  Pontus,  whither 
Mithradates  bad  preceded  him,  .and  had  defeated  C. 
Trlarius,  the  legate  of  Lucullus.    The  war  against 
the  pirates  I*  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeius  by  the 
Lex  Gabinia.    Metellus  concludes  the  war  in  Crete 
either  in  this  or  the  following  year.    L.  Roscius 
Otho,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  carried  a  law  mat  the 
cquites  should  have  separate  seats  in  the  theatre. 
M.  Terentius  Varro  serves  under  Pompeius  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates. 
66  Cuss.  M".  jEmiHus  Lepidus. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 
War  with  Mithradatea  continued.    The  conduct  of  it 
is  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeius  by  the  Lex  Manilla. 
He  had  already  brought  the  war  against  the  pirates 
to  a  close.    He  invades  Armenia,  and  makes  peace 
with  Tigranes.    Mithradates  retires  Into  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus. 
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66  Ckwro  (at  41),  prater,  delivers  the  oration*  Pro 

iMg*  ManiUa  ml  Pro  A,  Clvmtio. 
65  Cou.  V.  IMhiHh  )  jm nM  ^ 

P.AutroniusPartus.  J  ^    ^^ 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
L.  Manila*  Torquatu*. 
Cam.  Q.  Lutatiua  Caxulu*.    ^Mieated. 

H.  Lldnius  Crassus  Dives.    Aodieattd. 
War  with  Mlthradates  continued.    Fompeiua  pursue* 
Hithradatea,  and  Bghta  against  the  Albanian!  and 
Iberians.    Catiline's  first  conspiracy.    Casaar  (at 
35}  la  cnrule  edile. 
Birth  of  a  Horatina  Flaecu*. 
M  Coo.  L.  Julius  Ceeaar. 

C.  Mardua  Figulua. 
Cauu.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

Fompeiua  retains  from  the  pursuit  of  Hithradatea. 
He  makea  Syria  a  Roman  province,  and  wintera 
there. 
Cicoro'a  (art.  43)  oration  la  Toga  Candida. 
B  Cot.  at  TulUua  Cicero. 
C.  Antonlue. 
Death  of  MHhradatea.    Fompeiua  subdue*  Fboanicia 
and  Palestine,  and  takea  Jerusalem  after  a  aiege  of 
three  month*.    Catiline's  second  conspiracy  detect- 
ed and  crashed  by  Cicero.    Birth  of  Augustus. 
Cicero  (et  44)  delivered  many  orations  in  hla  consul- 
aUp.    Those  which  axe  extant  were  delivered  in 
the  following  order :  (1.)  Dt  Legt  Agraria ;  (2.) 
Pro  C.  liabirio ;  (3.)  /»  CtUbum  ,-  (4.)  Pro  Ma- 
rata. 
69  Cms.  D.  Juntas  Sllanua. 
L.  Liclnlus  Murena. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Catiline.    Pompeius  returns  to 
Italy.    Cesar  (art.  38)  la  prater;  Cato  is  tribune 
of  the  people. 
Cicoro'a  (art.  45)  oration  Pro  P.  Sulla, 
61  Con.  M.  Pupius  Fiso  Calpumlanns. 
M.  Valerius  Messela  Niger. 
Triumph  of  Pompelua  on  the  88th  and  29th  of  Sep- 
tember.   Trial  and  acquittal  of  F.  Clodius.    Ctssar 
(art.  39),  propretor,  obtains  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain. 
Cicero'*  (art.  46)  oration  Pro  ArcUa. 
M  Cou.  L.  Afranius. 

Q.  Ceciliua  Metellns  Celer. 
Cesar's  victories  in  Spain.    He  returns  to  Rome. 
His  coalition  with  Pompelua  and  Crassus,  usually 
called  the  First  Triumvirate. 
SB  Coot.  C.  Julias  Caur  (at  41). 
H.  Calpumiua  BIbulus. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Cesar.    The  acta  of  Pompelua 
In  Asia  ratified.    Cesar  receives  the  provinces  of 
Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Dlyricum  for 
five  years. 
Cicero's  (at  48)  oration  Pro  L.  Flaceo. 
Birth  of  T.  Livius,  the  historian. 
H  Cou.  L.  Calpumiua  Piso  Caaoninna. 
A.  Gabiniue. 
Cesar's  (art.  42)  first  campaign  in  Gaul;  he  defeats 
the  Helvettl  and  Arlovistus.    P.  Clodius  i*  tribune 
of  the  plebs. 
Cicero  (art.  49)  is  banished. 
67  Cass.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulua  Spinther. 
Q.  Ceciliua  Metellns  Nepoa. 
Casar'a  (set  43)  second  campaign  In  Gaul    He  de- 
feats the  Beige.    The  superintendence  of  the  an- 
nonu  commuted  to  Pompeius,  with  extraordinary 


powers,  for  five  year*.    Ftotenamj  Aalrta  tmm 
to  Rome. 
Cicero  (at  50)  recalled  bom  banishment. 
56  Cost.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentolns  Hsrceulmu. 
L.  Marcius  Philippe*. 
Cesar's  (et  44)  third  campaign  in  GsnL  He  taa- 
oners  the  Veneti  In  the  northwest  of  QnL  Caw 
met  Fompeiua  and  Crassus  at  Loea  in  April,  ad 
made  arrangements  for  the  «ntiaoraa  of  era 
power.    Clodius  is  carale  edue. 
Cicero's  (at  51)  orations,  (1.)  Fro  Sons ;  <%)  Is  r» 
Jiniuai;  (3.)  ZVHartuyKMjtorw.su;  (4.)ftA» 
vlnciii  Contularibus ,-  (5.)  Pro  M.  CSit  £*/<;  ft) 
Pro  L.  Corntlio  BaXbo. 
55  Cou.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  H. 
M.  Liciniua  Crassus  IL 
Gnus.  M.  Valerius  Measala  Niger. 
F.  Servilius  Vatia  Iaauricu, 
Cesar's  (at  45)  fourth  campaign  in  Gnl  Hs  am. 
es  me  Rhine :  he  invades  Britain.   Aniromat  of 
the  provinces  to  the  triumvirs  by  the  Lex  Trebo- 
nia.    Cesar  receives  the  Gaols  and  Hrriean  far 
five  years  more ;  Pompeias  the  Spsini,  ud  Cm. 
sus  Syria.    Ftolemens  Anletss  restored  to  Erjjt 
by  A.  Gabinia*. 
Cicero  (nt  52)  composes  his  Dt  Oram.  HbipoKi 

InPinnum. 
Virgil  (et  16)  assumes  the  toga  vbilis. 
54  Com.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Caaar's  (et  46)  sixth  campaign  fa  Gtnl  Bismol 
expedition  into  Britain .-  war  with  AmHorix  a  1st 
winter.    Crassus  marches  sgiinst  the  ParuBaas. 
Cicero  (art.  53)  composes  his  Dt  IfcysHra.  Ha  on- 
ttons  Pro  M.  Scam,  Pro  Ptmcu,  Pn  C  AW* 
Pottuwu. 
53  Com.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 
M.  Valerius  Measala. 
Cesar's  (et  47)  seventh  campaign  in  Ctol  Heine 
crosses  the  Rhine.    Defeat  and  dan.  of  Ctsmi 
by  the  Parthian*. 
Cicero  (et  54)  elected  augur. 
52  Cms.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  DX   &it  anual  jar  a 
firm  part  of  tkt  ysar. 
Ez  KaL  Satil.  Q.  CaxaHua  Metelha  Piu  Sep*. 
Cesar's  (et  48)  eighth  campaign  in  Gaol  Iaarr* 
Hon  in  Gaul ;  Cesser  takes  Aleut  and  Veres** 
rlx.    Death  of  aodius  to  January:**  it  Rot* 
Pompeius  sole  consul. 
Cicero's  (art.  55)  oration  Pro  AfBm  He  exnpaa 

hi*  Dt  Lcgibut. 
Death  of  Lucretius. 
51  Cos*.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rums. 
M.  Claudius  MarceDus. 
Cesar's  (et  49)  ninth  campaign  fa  Gtnl.  Sab)sji 
Hon  of  the  country.    The  consul  Kareellai  P» 
poses  measures  against  Cesar. 
Cicero  (et  56)  goes  as  prooonsnl  to  Cfflds. 
50  Cats-  L.  jEmilius  Paulas. 

C.  Claudius  Marceuus. 
Conn.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Cawaunus. 
CsBear  (et  50)  spends  the  year  in  Gtsksa  fls* 

Measures  of  Pompeius  against  Cesar. 
Cicero  (art.  57)  leaves  Cflida,  and  I 

am  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Death  of  Hortens'ns. 
Salluat  Is  expelled  the  senate. 
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4»  Cot*.  C.  ClaudhM  Marceuus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 
Diet,  without  Mag.  Eg.  C.  Julius  Cesser. 
Commencement  of  the  civil  war  between  Cesar  (at 
51)  and  Pompeiua.    Cesar  marchee  into  Italy,  and 
pursues  Fompeius  to  Brundiaium.  Fompeius  leaves 
Italy  in  March,  and  crosses  over  to  Greece.    Cassar 
goes  to  Rome,  and  then  proceeds  to  Spain,  where 
he  conquers  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legati  of 
fompeius.    He  returns  to  Rome,  ia  appointed  dic- 
tator for  the  election  of  the  consuls,  resigns  the  of- 
fice at  the  end  of  11  days,  and  then  goes  to  Brun- 
diaium, in  order  to  cross  over  into  Greece. 
Cicero  (set  58)  comes  to  Rome,  but  crosses  orer  to 
Greece  in  the  month  of  June. 
M  Cms.  C.  Julius  Casser  n. 

P.  Servillus  Vatia  Isauricua. 
Cesar  (ast  52)  lands  in  Greece,  defeats  Fompeius  at 
the  battle  of  Fharsalia  in  the  month  of  August 
Murder  of  Fompeius  (ast  58)  before  Alexandres. 
Cesar  comes  to  Egypt :  Alexandrine  war. 
Cicero  (et  59)  returns  to  Italy  after  tbe  battle  of 
Fharsalia,  and  arrives  at  Brundiaium. 
7  Diet.  C.  Julius  Cesar  IL 
Mag.  Eg.  M.  Antonius. 
Cms.  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 

P.  Vatinius. 
Cassar  (et  53)  dictator  the  whole  year.    The  consuls 
Calenus  and  Vatinius  were  only  appointed  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    Cesar  concludes  the  Alexandrine 
war,  marches  into  Fontus,  and  conquers  Fhama- 
oes ;  arrives  in  Italy  in  September.,  He  crosses 
over  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  carry 
.  ob  war  against  the  Pompeians. 
Cicero  (et  60)  meats  Cesar  at  Brundisium,  is  par- 
doned by  him,  and  returns  to  Rome. 
M  Cot*.  C.  Julius  Cassar  III. 
M.  ^miliua  Lepidus. 
Cesar  (et  54)  defeats  the  Pompeians  at  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  in  April.    Death  of  Cato,  et  48.    Cesar 
returns  to  Rome  and  triumphs.    Reformation  of 
the  calendar  by  Cesar. 
Cicero  (et  61)  composes  his  Brut**  and  Partitions 
Oratorio.    His  orations  Pro  MarceUo  and  Pro  Li- 
gario. 
Sallust  prater,  and  accompanies  Cesar  in  the  Afri- 
can war. 
IS  Diet.  C.  Julius  Cesar  HI. 
Mag.  Eg.  M.  .£millus  Lepidus. 
Cot.  without  colleague.  C.  Julius  Cesar  IV. 
Com.  Q.  Fablua  Maximus.    Died. 
C.  Caninlus  Kebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 
Cassar  (et  55)  defeats  Ue  Pompeians  in  Spain  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  March.     Triumph  of  Cesar. 
Be  ia  made  consul  for  ten  years,  and  dictator  and 
censor  for  ii%. 
Cicero  (et  63)  divorces  Terentia;  marries  Publilia; 
loses  his  daughter  Tullia ;  divorce*  Publilia.    He 
composes  his  Orator,  Academic*,  De  Finibut.    His 
oration  Pro  Dciotaro. 
M  Diet.  C.  Julius  Cassar  IV.  * 

Mag.  Eg.  M.  JEmlllu*  Lepidus  H. 
Mag.  Eg.  C.  Octavius. 

Mag.  Eg.  Cn.  Domltios  Calvinus.  Dia  not  tnur  upon. 
Coo*.  C.  Julius  Cassar  V.    AaaitinaUd. 
VL  Antonius.        • 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
63 


44  MoBDX»o*CaJSA*(et56)onthel5thofMarch.    Oo- 
taviauus,  on  the  death  ot  Cesar,  comes  from  Apol- 
loniatoRome.  MAntoniua  withdraws  from  Rome, 
and  proceeds  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, to  oppose  D.  Brutus :  he  is  declared  a  public 
enemy  by  the  senate. 
Cicero  (et  63)  composes  bis  Tuteuiafut  Ettputari*- 
nss,  Da  Natura  Deorum,  De  Dnrinatione,  De  Fata, 
DeAmidtia,DeSenectute,  De  Gloria,  Topics,  D$  Of- 
ficiit.    His  orations  Philippic*  L,  in  the  senate ;  Phi 
lippica  IL  (not  spoken) ;  Philippic*  IIL,  In  the  sen- 
ate ;  Philippic*  IV.,  before  the  people. 
43  Cast.  C.  Vibiua  Panes.    Died. 
A.  Hirtius.    Slain. 

C.  Julius  Cesar  Octavianua.    Abdicated. 
C.  Canines. 
CLPedlus.    Died. 
P.  Ventidius. 
Siege  of  Mutlna :  death  of  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hir- 
tius.   M.  Antonius  is  defeated,  and  flies  to  GauL 
Octavianus  comes  to  Rome,  and  is  elected  consul. 
The  murderers  of  Cesar  outlawed.    Second  Txj- 
vsjvibats  formed  by  Octavianus,  Antonius,  and  Le- 
pidus :  they  take  the  title  Triumviri  Rtipublicm  Con- 
ttituenda :  they  proscribe  their  enemies. 
Cicero  (et  64)  proscribed  and  put  to  death;  tbe  re- 
maining Philippic  orations  delivered  in  this  year 
Birth  of  Ovid. 

Death  of  Laberiua,  the  monographer. 
42  Coee.  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 
M.  .£mllius  Lepidus  IL 
.  Cente.  L.  Antonius  Pietaa. 
P.  Sulpicius. 
War  in  Greece,  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  repub- 
lican party.    Battle  of  Philippi,  and  death  of  Car 
siua.    Second  battle  of  Philippi,  and  death  of  Bru- 
tus.   Birth  of  Tiberius,  afterward  emperor. 
Horace  (et  S3)  fights  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
41  Cms.  L.  Antonius  Pietaa. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricua  H. 
War  of  Perusia.    The  consul  L.  Antonius  and  Fulrla, 
the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  oppose  Octavianus.    An* 
tonlus  is  besieged  in  Perusia  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 
40  Cms.  Cn.  Domithu  Calvinus  H.    Abdicated. 
C.  Asinlus  Pollio. 
L.  Cornelius  Balbua. 
P.  Canldius  Cristas. 
Capture  of  Perusia.    Death  of  Fulvia.    Reconciliation 
between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius,  who  eanclude 
a  peace  at  Brundisium  :  M.  Antonius  marries  Octa- 
via,  tbe  sister  of  Octavianus.    Labienus  and  the 
Parthians  invade  Syria. 
Cornelius  Nepos  flourished. 
39  Cms.  L,  Marcius  Censorious. 
C.  Calvisiua  Sabinna. 
Octavianus  and  Antonius  have  an  interview  with  Sex. 
Pompeiua  at  Misenum,  and  conclude  a  peace  with 
him.    M.  Antonius  spends  the  winter  at  Athens. 
Ventidius,  the  legatns  of  Antonius,  defeats  tbe  Par- 
thians :   death  of  Labienus.     Birth  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Octavianus. 
Horace  (et  26)  is  introduced  to  Mecenas  by  Virgu 
and  Verius. 
38  Coee.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher 
C.  Norbanus  Flaccua. 
War  between  Octavianua  and  Sex.  Pompeiua.    Oct*. 
Tianna  marries  Uvia.    \eotidina  again  defeat!  the 
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Parthians,  and  drives  them  out  of  Syria.    Death 
of  Pacorus.    Sossius,  the  legates  of  Antonius,  con- 
quers the  Jem. 
38  Ilonoe  (»t  27)  ia  engaged  upon  the  first  book  of  his 

Satires. 
37  Con.  H.  Agrippa. 

L.  Canlnius  Gallas.    Abdicated. 
T.  Statilhis  Taurus. 
Antonius  conies  to  Italy.    Renewal  of  the  Triumvi. 
rate  for  another  period  of  fire  years.    Octavianua 
employs  this  year  In  preparations  against  Sex.  Pom* 
peiua.    Agrippa  crosses  the  Rhine.   • 
Varro  (est  80)  composes  his  Dt  lit  Suetko. 
36  Cou.  L.  Gettlu*  Poplicola.    Abdicated. 
M.  Cocoetas  Nerva.    Abdicated. 
L.  Hunatina  Flancns  U. 
C.  Snlpiclns  Quirinus. 
Defeat  of  Sex.  Pompelus,  who  flies  to  Asia.    Lepidus 
ceases  to  be  one  of  the  triumvirs.    M.  Antonius  ln- 
Tades  the  Parthian  dominions  late  in  the  year,  and 
b  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
35  Cot.  L.  Corniflcius. 
Sex.  Pompeias. 
Sex.  Pompeins  (art.  39)  ia  put  to  death  in  Asia.    Oc- 
tavianus defeats  the  Dlyrlans. 
34  Cou.  L.  Scribonlus  Llbo. 

M.  Antonius.  Abdicated. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
Ez  Cat  Jul  Paul.  /Emilias  Lepidus. 

C.  Memmias. 
ft  Kal.  Nov.  M.  Herennina  Picens. 
OctaTianus  defeats  the  Dalmatians.  Antonius  invades 

and  subdues  Armenia. 
Death  of  Ballast 
33  Cou.  Imp.  Cfflsar  Augustus  IL    Abdicated. 
L.  Volcatlas  Tullus. 
P.  Autronins  Pastas. 
Ez  Kal.  Mat  L.  Flavins. 
Ez  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Fonteius  Capita. 
M\  AcUhu  (Avlola). 
Ez  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinuclua. 
Ex  Kal.  Oct.  L.  Laronhis. 
Rnpture  between  Octavianua  and  Antonius.    Both 
parties  prepare  for  war.    In  tills  year  Octavianus 
Is  called,  in  the  Fasti,  Imperator  Cassar  Augustas, 
though  the  titles  of  Imperator  and  Augustus  were 
not  conferred  upon  him  till  B.C.  37.   Agrippa  ssdile. 
Horace  (ait.  33)  probably  publishes  the  second  book 
of  his  Satires. 
38  Cbss.  Cn.  Domltios  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Soslus. 

ft  Kal  Jul  L.  Cornelias. 
ft  Kal  If ob.  N.  Valerias. 
Antonius  divorces  Octavia.    War  declared  against 

Antonius  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 
Death  of  Atticus. 
31  Que.  Imp.  Caesar  Augustas  M. 

M.  Valerhu  Messala  Corvinas. 
ft  Kal  Mai.  M.  Titiaa. 
ft  Kal  Oct.  Cn.  Pompefus. 
Antonius  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Actlum  on  the  3d 

of  September.    Octavianus  proceeds  to  the  East 
Horace  (estat  34)  probably  publishes  his  book  of 
Epodes. 
3K>  Cou.  Imp.  Cawar  Augustas  IV. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Ex  Kal  Jul  C.  Antistins  Vetus. 
ft  Id.  Sept.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 


B.C 

ft  Kal  Not.  L.  Sssnhu. 
Death  of  Antonius  (sat  51)  and  Cleopatra.    Egypt 
made  a  Roman  province.    Octavianua  passes  the 
winter  at  Samoa. 
Octavianus  sole  bot.sk  or  thx  Roman  Wosxn. 
Cornelias  Gallas,  the  poet  appointed  pnefeet  of 
Egypt 
29  Cou.  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 
Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal  Jul.  Potitus  Valerius  Meaaala. 
ft  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Fundus. 
C.  Cluvius. 
Octavianus  returns  to  Rome  and  celebrates  three  tri- 
umphs, Dalmatian,  Actian,  Alexandrine.    Temple 
of  Janus  closed. 
38  Coee.  Imp.  Cawar  Augustus  VI. 
M.  Agrippa  H. 
Census  taken  by  the  consols.    The  citizens  at  the 

census  are  4,164,000. 
Death  of  Varro. 
37  Cou.  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VH. 
M.  Agrippa  m. 
Octavianus  receives  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  accepts 
the  government  for  ten  years.  Division  of  the  prov- 
inces between  him  and  the  senate.    Augustus  goes 
into  Spain.     Messala  triumphs  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Aquitani,  probably  in  the  preceding 
year. 
Tlbmlus  accompanied  Messala  into  Aquitanla. 
96  Cess.  Imp.  Cesar  Augustus  VIII. 
T.  Statilius  Taurus  II. 
Augustus  conducts  the  war  in  Spain.    Death  of  Cor 
neHus  Gallus. 
85  Cbss.  Imp.  Casear  Augustas  IX 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 
Augustus  continues  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain,  sad 
subdues  the  Cantabrt    The  Sala&si  subdued  by  A. 
Terentius  Vsrro,  and  the  colony  of  Augustus  Prev 
toria  (Aosta)  founded  in  their  country.    The  tem- 
ple of  Janus  shut  a  second  time,    Marceuus  mar- 
ries Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
34  Coee.  Imp.  Ccesar  Augustus  X. 
C.  Norbanua  Flaccns. 
Angustua  returns  to  Rome,    .ffiliua  Gallas  msrehes 

against  the  Arabians. 
Virgil  is  now  employed  npon  the  jEneid. 
Horace  (set  41)  publishes  the  first  three  books  of  ha 
Odes  in  this  or  the  following  year. 
33  Cou.  Imp.  Casear  Augustas  XI.    Abdicated. 
A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena.    Died 
L.  Sestios. 
Cn.  Calpumius  Pho. 
Augustus  ia  invested  with  the  tribnnidan  power  lor 
life.    Death  of  Marcelhu.    An  embassy  from  the 
Parthtana :  Augustus  restores  the  son  of  Phraates. 
out  keeps  Tiridates  at  Rome. 
33  Cou.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  £ssnians 
L.  Arruntius. 
Onus.  L.  HonatiM  Plancns. 

Paul.  jEmiliaa  Lepidus. 
Conspiracy  of  Murena  detected  and  pmdsbod.   Csn- 
dace,  queen  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  invades  Egypt   Re- 
volt of  the  Cantabri  In  Spain. 
SI  Cou.  M.  Lollius. 

<X-  vEmilius  Lepidus. 
Augustus  goes  to  the  East  and  spends  the  wiatrc  at 
Samoa,    Agrippa  marries  Julia,  the  Jaugkser  of 
Augustus  and  widaw  of  MarceOoa, 
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SO  Com.  M.  Appulehu. 
P.  Stilus  Nerra, 
The  Partbians  restore  the  Roman  standards.    Ambas- 
sadors come  to  Augustus  from  the  Indians.    Augus- 
tus winters  again  at  Samoa,    Birth  of  C.  Caw,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 
19  Coat.  C.  Sentiui  Saturninua, 
Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  M.  Vtauclus. 
Augustus  returns  to  Home.    The  Cantabri  are  finally 

subdued- 
Death  of  Virgil. 
18  Com.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 
C.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
Augustus  accepts  the  empire  for  fire  years.    The 

Lex  Julia  of  Augustus  Dt  ijariimndit  Ordinibm. 
Death  of  Tibullus.  . 

Horace  (est  47)  publishes  the  first  book  of  hi*  Epis- 
tles about  this  time. 
17  Com.  C.  Fundus. 

C.  Junius  Silanua. 
The  LvdiSsculara  celebrated.  Birth  of  L.  Cesar,  the 

grandson  of  Augustus.    Agrippa  is  sent  into  Asia. 
Horace  (set.  48)  writes  his  Carmen  Secular*. 
16  Com.  L.  Domltiua  Ahenobarbus. 
P.  Cornelius  Sciplo. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  L.  Tarlus  Rufus. 
Agrippa  Is  in  Asia,  where  bis  friendship  is  cultivated 
by  Herod.    The  Germans  defeat  the  Roman  army 
under  Lollius.    Augustus  seta  out  for  Gaul 
15  Cm*.  M.  Lirlus  Drams  Libo. 
L.  Calpurulus  Piso. 
Augustus  remains  in  Gaul.    Tiberius  and  Drusus  sub- 
due the  Rasa  and  VindelicL 
14  Com.  M.  Lidniua  Craasus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur.  ( 

Augustus  remains  in  Gaul. 
13  Com.  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  (afterward  TL  Cawar  Augus- 
tus). 
P.  QuIncttUus  Varus. 
Augustus  returns  from  Gaul,  and  Agrippa  from  Asia. 
Horace  (ast  52)  publishes  the  fourth  book  of  his  Odes. 
12  Com.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbaras  Appianus.    Died. 
P.  Sulpiciua  Quirinus.    Abdicated. 
C.  Valgiua  Rufus.    Abdicated. 
C.  Caniniua  Rebilus.    Vied. 
L.  Vohuius  Saturninuf. 
Death  of  Agrippa  In  March,  in  his  51st  year.    Death 
of  Lepidue.    Augustus  becomes  pontiles  maximua. 
11  Cou.  Q.  £lius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabiua  Maximua. 
Drusus  carries  on  war  against  the  Germans,  and  Ti- 
berius against  the  Dalmatians  and  Pannonlans.   Ti- 
berius marries  Julia.    Death  of  Octaria,  the  sister 
of  Augustus. 
10  Com.  Julius  Antonlus. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  Africanua. 
Augustus  is  in  Gaul.    He  returns  to  Rome  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    Birth  of 
Claudius,  afterward  emperor, 
tt  Com.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  Germanlcus.    Died. 
T.  Quinctius  (Fenmis  Capltolinus)  Crispinus. 
Drusus  sent  against  the  Germans,  and  dies  during  the 

war. 
The  history  of  Liry  ended  with  the  death  of  Drusus. 
8  Com.  C.  Hardus  Censorious. 
C.  Attains  Gallua. 
Augustus  accepts  the  empire  a  third  time.  The  month 


of  Sextflla  receirea  his  name.    Tiberius  succeeds 
his  brother  in  the  war  against  the  Germans.    Cen- 
sus taken  by  Augustus.    Death  of  Mascenaa 
Death  of  Horace,  est  57. 

7  Com.  TL  Claudius  Nero  IL 

Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 
Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  from  Germany,  but  soon 
afterward  sets  out  again  to  the  same  country. 
6  Cost.  D.  Lselius  Balbua. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Tiberius  receires  the  trlbunielan  power  for  fire  years, 
and  retires  to  Rhodes,  where  he  remained  aeren 
years. 
5  Com.  Imp.  Cawar  Augustus  XII. 
L.  Cornelius  Bulla. 
C.  Ceaear  receirea  the  toga  virilit. 
4.  Com.  C.  Calrlstus  Sabinus. 
L.  Fassienus  Rufus. 
BniTH  or  Jxaos  Chxist.    Death  of  Herod,  king  of 
Judaea, 
3  Com.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
M.  Valerius  MeasaUnus. 
Birth  of  Galba,  afterward  emperor. 
3  Com.  Imp.  Cawar  Augustus  XIII    Abdicated. 
M.  Plantlus  SUranna.    Abdicated. 
Q-Fabricius. 
L.  Caniniua  Gallua. 
L.  Cawar  receires  the  toga  rirOia.    Banishment  of 

Julia. 
Orid  publishes  bis  poem  De  Arte  AmandL 
1  Cms.  Cossua  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
L.  Calpumius  Pisa 
Brant  or  Jzsus  Chust,  according  to  the  common 
era.    C.  Cawar  is  sent  Into  the  East 
A.D. 
1  Cost.  C.  Caesar. 

L.  jEmilius  Faulua. 
War  in  Germany. 

8  Cots.  P.  Vlnudue. 

P.  Alfenlus  Varna. 

Ex  KaL  Jul  P.  Cornellua  Lentarai  Sdpiu. 

T.  Ciuloctiua  Crispinus  Valeria- 

DUS. 

Interview  of  C.  Cawar  with  Phraatee,  king  of  Parthia. 
L.  Cawar  dies  at  Massllia,  on  his  way  to  Spain.  Ti- 
berius returns  to  Rome. 

Velleius  Paterculus  serves  under  O.  Cawar. 

3  Com.  L.  Alius  Lamia 

M.  SerrOiua. 

Ex  KaL  Jul  P.  Siliue. 

L.  Voluaiua  Saturninua. 
Augustus  accepts  the  empire  for  a  fourth  period  of 
ten  years. 

4  Cost.  Sex.  Alius  Catus. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninua, 

Ex  KaL  Jul  C.  Clodlns  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satumlnus. 
Death  of  C.  Cawar  In  Lyda.    Tiberius  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus.   Tiberius  sent  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Germans. 
Velleius  Paterculus  serves  under  Tiberius  in  Ger 

many. 
Death  of  Asinius  Poulo. 

5  Com.  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Cornellua  Clone  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal  Jul  C.  Ateiut  Capito. 

C.  Vibiua  Poetumua. 
Second  campaign  of  Tiberius  In  Germany 
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6  Cess.  H.  JSmulus  Leptdua. 

L.  Amman*.    AbMcatid. 
L.  Nonius  Aaprenaa. 
Third  canroaign  of  Tlberiua  to  Gernjany.    Reroltof 
the  Pannoniana  and  Dalmatiana. 

7  Cass.  A.  Llcinlus  Nerra  Sinanna. 

a  CecDlni  Metellua  Creocna. 
Oermantooa  la  aent  Into  Germany.    Firat  campaign 

of  Tiberius  In  IUyrlcqm  against  flu  Pannoniana  and 

Dalmatiana. 
Velletue  Pamreuras  qussator. 

8  Con.  M.  Furlna  Camillas. 

Bex.  Nonius  Quinctulanue. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  L,  Aproniue. 

A.  Vuaus  Habitue. 
Second  campaign  of  Tlberina  In  myrlcum. 

9  Cm.  C.  Poppanu  Sabtnoa. 

Q.  Sulpidoa  Camerinua. 

Ex  KaL  JuL  M.PaptuaMutuuB. 

Q.  Poppajusflecundus. 
Third  and  laat  campaign  of  Tlberroa  in  myrloutn. 
Subjugation  of  the  Dalmatiana.    Defeat  of  Qulntil- 
iua  Varus,  and  deatruetion  of  ma  army.    The  Ro- 
mana  loae  all  their  eonqueata  in  Germany  eaat  of 
the  Rhine.   Birth  of  Vespasian,  afterward  emperor. 
Exile  of  Ovid. 
10  Cot.  P.  Comellu  Dolabeua. 
C.  Juniaa  Silanua. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulna  Malugi- 


Tiberius  again  aent  to  Germany. 
11  Can.  H.  jEmilloj  Lepldus. 
T.  Statfllua  Taurus. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  L.  Caaataa  Longinus. 
Tlberiua  and  Germanicua  croai  the  Rhine,  and  carry 
en  war  in  Germany. 
13  Can.  Germanicua  Ceaar. 
C.  Fontelua  Capita 
Ex  KaL  JuL  C.  VIselHue  Varro. 
Tlberiua  retuma  to  Rome  and  triumphs. 
Birth  of  Caligula.  v 

Orid  pubUahea  hla  Trimtia. 

13  Com.  C.  Siliua. 

L.  Uunatiua  Planeua. 
Auguatna  accepts  the  empire  a  fifth  time  for  ten  yean. 

14  Can.  Sex.  Pompelus. 

Sex.  Appuleiua. 
Cenaua  taken  :  me  citizens  are  4,197,000.    Death  of 

Auguatna  at  NoU,  in  Campania,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 

gnat,  In  the  76th  year  of  hia  age. 
Troraro  (art.  56)  aucceeda  Auguatna  aa  emperor. 

Rerolt  of  the  legioni  in  Pannonia  and  Germany. 

Death  of  Agrlppa  Postumus,  the  grandson,  and  of 

Julia,  the  daughter,  of  Augustus. 

15  Can.  Druaus  Ca»ar. 

C.  Norbanua  Flaccua. 
Tiberil  2.— Germanicua  carries  on  war  against  the 
Germans. 
1<  Cms.  T.  atatfflus  Slaonna  Taurua. 
L.  Scribonius  Libo. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  P.  Pomponhu  Gnechma. 
Tiberil  3. — Germanicua  continues  the  war  in  Germa- 
ny, but  ia  recalled  by  Tiberius.    Rise  of  Sejanna. 
IT  Com.  C.  Cocfllos  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponlna  Flaccua. 
Tiberil  4.— Germanicua  returns  to  Rome  and  trl- 
umpha.   He  la  sent  into  the  East    Gnat  earth- 
quake In  Asia.    War  in  Africa  against  Tarfarlnaa 


18  Cam.  TL  Caesar  Auguatna  DX 

Germanicua  Cesser  II 

L.  Betas  Tubero. 
Tiberil  5.— Germamcna  ia  in  the  East. 
Death  of  Orid  and  of  Lrry. 

19  Can.  M.  Junius  Silanua, 

L.  Norbanua  Balbns. 
Tiberil  6V— Germanicua  via!*  Egypt,  asad  returaa  as 
Syria,  where  he  dies  in  Us  34m  year.    Druaus  car. 
ries  on  war  In  Germany  with  entree*     The  Jews 
are  baniahed  from  Italy. 

20  Can.  M.  Valerius  Meaaala. 

M.  AureUua  Cotta. 
Tiberil  7.— Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanics*,  coaaea 
to  Rome.    Trial  and  condemnation  of  Ptoo. 

21  Cms.  TL  Caasar  Augustus  IV. 

Drusus  Cesser  la. 
Tiberil  8.— Junius  EUeaua  ia  aent  Into  Africa  •gaaaat 
Tacfarlnaa, 
93  Cass.  D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 
C.  Sulpldua  Galba. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  M.  Coceetaa  Nerra. 
C.  Vlbtua  Rnmroa, 
Tiberil  9.— The  triburdcian  power  la  granted  Id  Dre- 
ams. 

33  Con.  C.  Aatoina  Poulo. 

C.  Anttarlua  Vetna. 
Tiberil  10.— Death  of  Drusue:  he  ia  poisoned  by  8a- 
Janus. 

34  Can.  Ser.  Cornelius  Cethegna. 

L.  Viaelliua  Varro. 
Tiberil  11.— End  of  the  African  war  by  the  dean  sf 

Tacfarlnaa 
Birth  of  the  elder  Pliny . 

35  Cms.  M.  Aainius  Agrippa. 

Coaaua  Cornelius  Lenturas. 
Tiberii  13^-Cremutius  Cordua,  me  Uatorlan,  is  ac- 
cused, and  dies  of  Toluntary  etamtkn. 

36  Cms.  C.  Calrialua  Sabinua. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulna  GattoUcaa. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  Q.  Harclua  Bare*. 

T.  Ruatina  Nummina  GaBas. 
Tiberii  13.— Tlberiua  withdraws  into  Campania,  aal 
never  retuma  to  Rome.    Poppants  SaUnua  carrka 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Tluatjana. 
27  Cms.  H.  Licmius  Craasua  FrugL 
L.  Caipurnius  Plao. 
Tiberil  14. 
88  Cms.  Ap.  Junius  Silanua. 
P.  Siliua  Nerra. 
Svf.  Q.  Juniua  BUesas. 
L.  Antiathu  Vetua. 
Tiberil  15.— Death  of  Jutta,  the  grad-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus.   Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Qcrmarirna,  a) 
married  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbu:  Hero  was  tat 
.  issue  of  thia  marriage.    Reroatof  the  Frkaa. 

29  Cms.  L.  Rnbeilius  Geminus. 

C.  Fnfius  Gcminus. 
Buf.  A.  Flautiua. 

L.  Nonius  Aaprenaa. 
Tiberil  16.— Death  of  Li-ria,  me  mother  c 

30  Cass.  M.  Vmnctas. 

L.  Caaaius  Longinus. 
Svf.  C.  Caaaius  Longinus. 
I>  Nstrius  Surdhraa. 
Tiberii  17. 

Asinius  GaDua  ia  Imprisoned. 
VeUeiua  Paterculna  writes  bis  history  ba  I 
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.  31  C*u.  TL  Cnv  Augoetaa  V. 
L.  JSUua  Sejanua. 
S*/.  TO.  Jd.  J**at  Fauet  Coreeliua  Sulla. 
Sextldlua  Calnlbatt*. 
Kal  Jul  L.  Fuldnlu*  Trio. 
Kal  Oct.  P.  Memmlae  Regain*. 
Tiberii  18.— Fall  tod  execution  of  Sejanua. 
33  Cow.  Cn.  Domtttae  Ahenobarbo*. 

M.  Farina  Camilla*  SerUxmUmu. 
Suf.  Kal  Jul  A.  VttelHua. 
Tiberii  19^-Birth  of  Otbo. 

33  Com.  8er.  Salpiciu*  Galba  (afuruvard  Ca*.  Aug.). 

L.  Cornelia*  Bulla  Felix. 
Suf.  Kal  Jul  L.  Salviua  Otbo. 
Tiberii  90. — Agrlpploa  end  ber  ton  Dnuu*  ere  put  to 

death. 
Death  of  Attala*  Gallaa  and  of  Caadot  Serena*. 

34  Cou.  L.VneIUiUL 

Paul  FaUna  Peralcna. 
Tiberii  31. 
Birth  of  Perslua. 

35  Cm*.  C.  Ceetiaa  GeUo*  Camerinu*. 

if.  SerriHua  Nomanne. 
Tiberii  S3. 

36  Cou.  Sex.  Paplnina  Antenna, 

aPlaotlaa. 
Tiberii  33. 

37  Cm*.  Cn.  Acerroniu*  Procalue. 

.  C.  Petronina  Pontiaa  Mgrinua. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul  C.  Caear  Auguatn*  Germanlcna. 
TL  Claudia*  (afuneard  Cae. 
Aug.). 
Death  of  Tiberio*  (at  78),  March  18th. 
Cauqcla  emperor  (at  86).    He  put*  to  death  Tibs- 
riua,  the  ton  of  Druaua.    Birth  of  Nero. 

38  Coat.  M.  Aquiliaa  Juliana*. 

P.  Noaia*  Atprena*. 
Caligula  a— Death  of  Druaflla,  the  aiater  of  Caligula. 
Birth  of  Joeephua. 
30  Cou.  C.  Caaaar  Aaguatua  Oermaalcua  TL 
L.  Aproniaa  Caeianu*. 
Suf.  Kal  F*ty.  Sanqutaiu*  MaTJirmi 
Jul  Cn.  Domitiaa  Corbnlo. 
Sept.  Domithu  Afer. 
Caligula  a— Herod  AnrJpaa,  tea-arch  of  Galilee,  1* 
deposed,  and  hi*  dominion*  given  to  Agrlppa.    Ca- 
ligula aeta  out  for  Gaul. 
40  Coat.  C.  Caear  Auguatn*  Gennardeu*  111    (Mi  am- 
id.) 

Suf.  Id.  Jam.  L.  Geiliua  PopUcola. 
H.  Cocoelaa  Nerra. 
(Kal  Jul    Bex.  Junhu  Celer. 

Sex.  Noniue  QuhtctUlaaui.) 
Caligula  4.— Caligula  la  at  Lugdnnum  (Lyon)  on  the 
lat  of  January.    HU  mad  expedition  to  the  Ocean : 
he  return*  to  Rome  In  triumph. 
Philo  Judau*  1*  aent  from  Alexandrea  a*  an  ambaa- 

•ador  to  Caligula. 
The  poet  Lucan  ia  brought  to  Rome. 
U  Con.  C.  Caear  Auguatua  Germanlcu*  IV. 
Cn.  Sentiua  Satuminua. 
Suf.  ni.  Id.  Jan.  Q.  Pomponlua  Seeundu*. 
Caligula  (at  S9)  aUrin,  January  94th. 
Claodio*  emperor  (at  49).    Agrippa  receive*  Jude* 
and  Samaria.    The  Germans  defeated  by  Galba  and 
GabinuM. 
Beneca  pubUabea  hi*  De  Ira  Liori  ma.    He  I*  exiled 
In  mi*  year 


42  Cm*.  TL  Claud.  Com.  Aug.  Germanlcu*  ft 

C  Cadna  Largo*. 
Suf.  KaL  Mart  (C.  Vibhu  Crlapua). 
Claudii  2.— Uauretaniaiaoonqueredand  divided  into 

two  province*.    Deatha  of  Patua  and  Arria. 
Aeconlua  Pedlanua  nouriahed. 

43  Cou.  TL  Claud.  Caa.  Aug.  Germanlcu  HL 

L.  VHeUlua  U. 
Suf.  Kal  Mart  (P.  Valeriua  Aalat). 
Claudii  a— Expedition  of  Claudia*  into  Britain. 
Martial  born  March  lat 

44  Cou.  L.  Qnincaua  Criapinu*  Seeundu*. 

M.  StatiHua  Tanrua. 
Claudii  4. — Claudina  returna  to  Rome  and  triumph*. 
Death  of  Agrlppa,  king  of  Jude*, 

45  Coaa.  M.  Vinucta*  H. 

Taurua  Statillua  Corvino*. 
Suf.  M.  Curio*  Ruin*. 
Fompehu  Silvanu*. 
Claudii  5. 
Domltiua  Afer  Aourlabed. 

46  Cou.  . . .  Valeriua  AaUticua  H. 

M.  Junlua  Sflanoa. 
Suf.  P.  SuilUu*  Rum*. 
P.  Oatoriua  Scapula. 
Claudii  6. 

47  Cow.  TL  Claud.  Caa.  Aug:  Germanlcu*  IV. 

L.  Vitelline  in. 
Suf.  Kal  Man  (TL  Pliutlu*  Silvanu*  JEtta- 
nua.) 
Claudii  7.— Ludi  Sawularea  celebrated.  Corbuloconv 
manda  hi  Lower  Germany,  and  redooea  the  Friail 
to  aubmi&aion. 

48  Cou.  A.  VlteUlua  (ofunoard  Aug.). 

L.  Vlpatanua  PopUeola. 
Suf.  Kal  Jul  L.  Vitelline. 

(C.  Calpunnu*  Plao.) 
Cm**.  TL  Claudlu*  Caa.  Aug.  Germanlcu*, 

L.  Vitellro*. 
Claudii  8.    MaaaaHna,  the  wife  of  Claudia*,  la  put  a* 


40  Com.  Q.  Voranlu*. 

C.  (A.)  Pompelua  Oallua. 
(Suf.  L.  Memmiu*  Polbo, 
O.  Alliua  Maxhnua.) 
Claudii  9. — Claudiua  marriea  Agrippina. 
Seneca  recalled  from  exile. 

50  Com.  C.  Antietlae  Veto*. 

M.  Smilliua  NeruBnu*. 
Claudii  10^— Claudiua  adopU  Domitia*  Abeattbarbne 
(afterward  the  Emperor  Hero),  the  aon  af  Agrippi- 
na.   In  Britain,  the  Silurea  are  defeated  by  Oatori- 
ua, and  their  leader,  Caraotacua,  la  captured. 

51  Com.  TL  Claud.  Caa.  Aug.  Germaniena  V. 

Ser.  ComeUoa  Orntns. 
Suf.  Kal  Jul  (C.  Mnuehu  Fnndanua. 
C.  Veteuniua  Severn*.) 
Kal  Not.  T.  Flavin*  Veeparfann*  (aftar- 
ward  Caa.  Aug.). 
Claudii  11^— Nero  racdrea  the  toga  virflla,    Burma 
appointed  prefect  of  the  pnatoriana  by  the  infla> 
enoe  of  Agrippina. 
53  Cou.  Fauetu*  Comeliua  Sulla. 
L.  Salrma  Otbo  Titiamu. 
(Suf.  Kal  Jul  SertOhu  Bane  Boraanu. 
C.  Uofauna  Madan**) 
Kal  Ifoo.  L.  Cornelua  Sail*. 
T.  Flartua  Bahmua. 
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CUadttia. 
S3  Cms.  D.  Junius  Si]*nu*. 

Q,  Heteriu*  Antoninus. 
Claudli  13^— Nero  marries  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
Claudia*. 
84  Out.  M.  Aainius  Mareellus. 
IT.  Acuta*  Ariel*. 
Claudlu*  (art.  63)  pouonod  October  lilth. 
Nxao  emperor  (ait  17).    Corbnlo  appointed  to  the 
<^Tfiiwnd  In  Armenia,  and  continues  in  the  East 
somo  years. 
SB  Con.  Nero  Claud.  Case.  Aug.  Oermanicus. 
L.  Antistius  Vetus. 
Neronls  3. — Brltannlcus  (art.  14)  is  poisoned. 

88  Con.  Q,  Voluiius  Saturninus. 

P.  Cornelias  Scipio. 
Neronls  3. 

Seneca  publishes  his  Dt  ClauMia  Librl  XI. 
57  Cms.  Nero  Clsnd.  Caw.  Aug.  Oermanicus  IL 
L.  Calpornlos  Piso. 
Suf.  L.  Cawius  Martialis. 
Neronls  4. 
SB  Con.  Nero  Claud.  Cass.  Ang.  Germanicos  DEL 
M.  Valerius  Messsla. 
Neronls  5.— Corbulo  drives  Tlgranes  ont  of  Armenia, 
and  takes  Artaxata,  his  capital.   Nero  is  In  lore  with 
Poppaw  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho.    Otho  1*  sent  int» 
LusitanU,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
IS  Coat.  C.  ylpstanus  Apronlanus. 
C.  Fontaine  Capita. 
Neronls  6.~Agrippms,  the  mother  of  Nero,  la  mur- 
dered by  his  order. 
Death  of  Domltias  Afer. 

80  Cou.  Nero  Claud.  Cass.  Aug.  Germanlcus  IV. 

Cossos  Cornelias  Lentulas. 
Neronls  7.— Complete  subjugation  of  Armenia  by  Cor- 
bnlo.   The  Qulnquennalla  instituted  by  Nero. 

81  Cm.  C.  Petronius  TurpOisnus. 

C.  Cawonlus  Partus. 

Neronls  8. — Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Bosdlcea : 
she  Is  conquered  by  Suetonius  PauHlnua.  Galba 
commands  In  Spain,  where  be  continued  till  ha 
was  elected  emperor. 

Birth  of  Puny  the  younger. 

89  Cos*.  P.  Marios  Celts*. 

L.  Asauus  Gaunt, 
Suf.  L.  Annans  Seneca. 
Trebelliua  Maxlmus. 
Neronls  9.— Nero  divorces  Octavia,  and  puts  her  to 
deem  shortly  afterward.    He  marries  Poppas*  Sa- 
bina.   Deem  of  Burma,  the  praetorian  pnsfect 
Death  of  Persia*. 

83  Co—.  C.  Memmlua  Regain*. 

L.  Virginias  Run*. 
Neronls  10. 

Seneca  completes  hi*  flataralst  Qututhmn  after  this 
year. 

84  Cms.  C.  LaKantas  Bassus. 

M.  Liciniu*  Craaan*  FrugL 
Nerocds  11.— Great  Ire  at  Rome.    First  persecution 
of  mo  Christians. 
(B  Cms.  A.  Liciniu*  Nerva  BOiano*. 
M.  Veatlnui  Athene. 
Neronls  IS. — Piso's  oonsptraey  against  Nero  detected 

and  suppressed.    Death  of  Poppa)*  Sabhsa. 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  put  to 


88  Cms.  C.  Lneiue  Teleaiaa*. 


A.D. 

C.  Suetonius  Psutlinos 
Neronls  11— Tiridstes  comes  l»  Rome,  I 
the  crown  of  Armenia  from  the  emperor.    Nero 
then  goes  to  Greece.    The  Jewish  war  begin*,  aad  it 
continued  for  aome  year*.    It  is  finished  in  A.D.  74. 
Martial  come*  to  Rome. 

67  Cms.  L.  Fonteta*  Capita. 

C.  Julias  Rufus. 
Neronls  14. — Nero,  In  Greece,  enters  the  < 
the  Olympic  games.    He  pun  Corbulo  to  < 
He  returns  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Ves- 
pasian conducts  the  war  against  the  Jews. 

68  Cms.  SUlus  Itallcue.    Abdicated. 

Oalerius  Trachalus.    Abdicated. 
Nero  Claud.  Caa.  Aug.  Germamca*  V.  (aiWaai 
colleague). 
Saf.  KM.  Jul  M.  Puradus  SOvasms. 

M.   Salvias   Otho   (ajtoawnl 
Case.  Aug.). 
Suf.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  BeUicu*  Natalie. 

P.  Cor.  Setp.  Asiabeua. 
In  GauL  Vindex  revolt*,  and  proclaims  GaJba  eav 

peror.    Nero  <a)L  30)  kills  himself  on  June  9th. 
GitSAempeior.  Vespasian  continues  the  war  sssjast 
the  Jews. 
89  Cms.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Cesser  Angnatas  IL 
T.  Vinina  (Junius).    Slain. 
Ex  KaL  Man.  T.  Virginias  Rufue. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus. 

JBr  KaL  Hal  M.  Casllus  Sabmua. 

T.  Flavin*  Sabinua. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul  T.  Arrios  Antoninus. 

P.  Marina  Celtua  H. 

Ex  KaL  Sept.  C.  Fabina  Valena. 

A.  Lidn.  Case. 
Expr.  Kal.  Not.  Roscias  Regales. 
Ex  KaL  Nov.  Cn.  Caxdliu*  Simplex. 
'      C.  Qninctius  Attica*. 
a*r.ei(s>t  73)  is  slain  January  15th.  Otho  had* 

a  conspiracy  against  him. 
Otho  (art.  36)  emperor  from  January  15th  la  ail 
death,  April  16th,  was  acknowledged  as  emperor 
by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Galba. 
Vmxi.ro*  (ait  54)  was  proclaimed  emperol  at  Cs- 
logne  on  January  3d,  acknowledged  as  eaeperni  by 
the  senate  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  reigned  01 
hi*  death,  December  89d. 
Vkbpasum  (tat  60)  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Al- 
exandres on  July  1st,  and  was  acknowledge*  as 
emperor  by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  VTtellhM. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  followed  the  civil  war  betweaa 
Otho  and  VStelttas.   Toe  generalsof  VitelBas  search 
into  Italy,  and  defeat  the  troops  of  Otho  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bedriacum.    Thereupon  Otho  put  an  end  Is 
Ma  own  lift  at  BrUellum,  April  16th.    VJtelHusa 
In  Gaol  at  the  time  of  Otho's  death ;  he  viatts  as 
field  of  battle  toward  the  end  of  May,  and  then  an> 
ceeds  to  Rome.    Meantime  the  generala  of  Veaa> 
sum  invade  Italy,  take  Cremona,  and  march  aaea 
Rome.    They  force  their  way  into  Rome,  and  kal 
Vitellius,  DecemberxSd.  The  Capitol  burned,  las 
war  against  the  Jews  suspended  mis  year. 
70  Cot.  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Veepaabmns  Augustus  IL 
T.  Csssar  Veapeslanna. 
XxKaLJaL  C- Lkanlna Marianne IL 

P.  Valerius  i 

Ex  KM.  Saw.  L.  Annine  1 

C.  Casein  I 
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70  Vespasiani  2.~ Vespasian  proceeds  to  Italy,  and  leaves 

his  son  Titos  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Titus  takes  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  five 
months.  Insurrection  in  Batavia  and  Gaul,  headed 
by  Civilis;  it  commenced  in  the  preceding  year, 
before  the  capture  of  Cremona.  It  is  pot  down  in 
this  year  by  Cerialia. 
Tl  Cbss.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasisnus  Augustus  III. 

M.  Coccelus  Nerra  (afterward  Imp.  Caw.  Aug.). 
Ex  KaL  Mart.  T.  Cesar  Domitianus. 
Cn,  Podius  Castas. 
C.  Valerius  Foetus. 
Vcspastani  X— Titus  returns  to  Italy.    Triumph  of 
Vespssisn  and  Titus.    The  temple  of  Janus  closed. 
73  Cos*.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespaslanus  Augustus  IV. 
T.  Cesar  Vespasisnus  IL 
Vcspssiani  4. — Commagene  is  reduced  to  a  province. 

73  Cbss.  T.  Cesar  DomiUanus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Measalinus. 
Vespasiani  5. 

74  Cbst.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  V. 

T.  Cesar  Vespasianus  III.    Abdicated. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  T.  Cesar  Domitianus  III. 
Ccttss.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

T.  Cesar  Vespasianus. 
Vespasiani  6. — Censors  appoiuted  for  the  last  time. 
The  dialogue  D%  Oraioribut  is  written  in  the  6th  of 
Vespasian. 

75  Cbss.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VL 

T.  Cesser  Vespasianus  IV. 
Ex  KaL  Jul  T.  Canar  Domitianus  IV. 
H.  Liciniua  Mucianus  111. 
Vespasiani  7.— Temple  of  Peace*completed. 

71  Cost.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VII. 

T.  Cesar  Vespasianus  V. 
Ex  KaL  JuL  T.  Case.  DomiUanus  V.  (T.  Plan- 
tiue  Silvanus  jEUanus  II.). 
Vespasiani  8.  -Birth  of  H  adr Ian . 
T7  Case.  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VM. 
T.  Canar  Vespasianus  VL 
Ex  KaL  JuL  T.  Cesar  DomWanus  VL 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 
Vespasiani  9.— Pliny  dedicates  bis  Hittoria  NaturaUt 
to  Titos,  when  consul  for  the  sixth  time. 

78  Cbss.  L.  Celooius  Commodua. 

D.  Kovius  Prisons. 
Vespasiani  10.— Agrlcola  takes  the  command  in  Brit- 
ain:  he  subdues  the  Ordovices,  and  takes  the  island 
of  Mono. 

79  Can.  Imp.  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX. 

T.  Cesar  Vespasianus  VII. 

Death  of  Vespasian  (et  69),  June  23d. 

Titos  emperor  (et  38).  Second  campaign  of  Agrlc- 
ola in  Britain.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  August 
34th,  and  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Death  of  the  elder  Pliny  (et  56)  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvine.    The  younger  Pliny  was  now  18. 

80  Cbss.  Imp.  Titus  Cesar  Vespasianus  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Cesar  DomiUanus  VII. 
Saf.  L.  jJElius  Plautius  Lamia. 

Q.  Pactumelus  Fronto. 
Suf.  M.  TiOius  (Tlttlus)  Frugi. 
T.  Vlnicius  Julianus. 
Tlti  3.— Great  lire  at  Rome.    Completion  of  the  Am. 
phitheatre  (Colosseum)  and  Baths  commenced  by 
Vespasian :  Tims  exhibit*  games  on  the  occasion 
for  100  days.    Third  campaign  of  Agrlcola  in  Brit- 
ain :  he  advances  as  Car  as  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
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Cost.  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassos. 
Asinlus  Pollio  Verrucosus. 
Ex  KaL  Mai.  h.  Vettiua  PauUus. 
T.  Junius  Montanus. 
Death  of  Titos  (et.  40)  on  September  13th. 
Domitian  emperor  (et  30).    Fourth  campaign  of 

Agrlcola  in  Britain. 
Cbss.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
Dominant  2.— The  Capitol  restored.    Fifth  campaign 

of  Agrlcola  in  Britain. 
Cot.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustas  IX. 

Q.  Petilius  Rufus  1L 
Domitiani  3.— Expedition  of  Domitian  against  the 
Card.    Sixth  campaign  of  Agrlcola  in  Britain:  he 
defeats  the  Caledonians. 
Cbss.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X. 

Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 
Domitiani  4 — Domitian  returns  to  Rome  and  tri- 
umphs ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  Germanlcns,  and 
receives  ten  consulships  and  the  censorship  for 
life.  Seventh  campaign  of  Agrlcola  in  Britain :  be 
defeats  Galgacus. 
Con.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XL 

T.  Aorelius  Fulvus. 
Domitiani  5.— Agricola  recalled  to  Rome. 
Cess.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XII. 
8er.  Cornelius  DolabeUa  Petronianus. 
Svf.  C.  Secius  Campanus. 
Domitiani  6.— The  Daciane,  under  Decebalus,  maks 

war  upon  the  Romans.    Birth  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Cbss.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XUL 

A.  Volusius  Saturninus. 
Domitiani  7. 
Cms.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIV. 

L.  Minuclus  Rufus. 
Domitiani  8.— The  Ludi  Seculares  celebrated. 
Tacitus  pretor. 
Cost.  T.  Aurellua  Fulvus  IL 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
Domitiani  9. 

Quintilian  teaches  at  Rome. 
Tacitus  leaves  Rome  four  years  before  the  death  ot 

Agricola.    See  A.D.  93. 
Cost.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 

H.  Cocceius  Nerva  IL 
Domitiani   10.  —  The   philosophers  expelled  from 
Rome.    Domitian  defeated  by  the  Quad!  and  Mar- 
comannL    Be  purchases  a  peace  of  Decebalus. 
Pliny  (et  39)  pretor. 
Can.  11'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  (aftencard  Imp.  Can.  Aug.). 
Svf.  Q.  Valerias  Vegetus. 
P.  Met(ilius  Seoundus). 
Domitiani  IL — Domitian  celebrates  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
Insurrection  of  L.  Antonlus  in  Germany,  who  la 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Domitian. 
Cms.  Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVL 
Q.  Volusius  Saturninus.  - 
Ex  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(lelus  Apronianus). 
Ex  KaL  Mat  L.  Stertinius  Avitua. 

Ti 

Ex  KaL  Stpt.  C.  Junius  Silanua. 

Q.  Arv 

Domitiani  12. 
Cost.  Pompeius  College. 
Cornelius  Priscus. 
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S3  Suf.  U.  LoDIoi  Ptulltau*  Valerius  Aalaticua 

Satuminua. 
C.  Annus  Aula*  Julus  Torquatns. 
Domititn)  13,— Sarnutian  war.    Domltl«n  set  forth 
in  May,  A.D.  93,  and  returned  tn  January,  A.D,  94. 
Death  of  Agrloola  (art.  58). 
Jotephus  (at  56)  finishes  his  Antiquities. 
M  Cot*.  L.  Nonius  Torquatns  Asprenae. 
T.  Sexttaa  Hsgtus  Lateranus. 
Suf.  L.  Sergtna  Paullus. 
Dominant  14. 

Statina  publlahea  hla  Thebok  about  thla  thae. 
•5  Cost.  Imp.  Cawar  Domidanue  Augustus  XVII. 
T.  Flarlue  Clement. 
Domldanl  IS. — The  conanl  Clemena  pat  to  death. 
Persecution  of  the  Christians. 
M  Cost.  C.  HanUua  Vslens. 
C.  Antlatina  Vetus. 
Dom  Wan  (»t  44)  slain  September  18th. 
Nxxta  emperor  (art.  63). 
91  Cot*.  Imp.  Nerra  Cesar  Augustus  in. 
T.  Virgume  Rufua  in. 
Nerrn  9.— M.  Ulpius  Trajanua  Is  adopted  by  Nerra, 
Frontinua  ii  appointed  Curator  Aquarvm. 
•6  Con.  Imp.  Nerra  Caxar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerra  Trajanua  Cesar  n. 
Ex  KoL  JuL  C.  Soetus  Senedo. 

L.  Lidnlna  Sura. 
Ex  KoL  Oct.  Afranlus  Dexter. 
Death  of  Nerra  (est  65),  January  95th. 
Tuuar  emperor  (art.  41).    Trajan,  at  hla  accession, 

la  at  Cologne. 
Pliny  la  appointed  Prarfectua  jErari). 
99  Coot.  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 
C.  Soslns  Benecio  (IL). 
Trajanl  2.— Trajan  returns  to  Borne. 
Martial  publlahea  a  second  edition  of  book  X.  of  hla 
Epigram*. 
100  Cms.  Imp.  Casar  Nerra  Trajanua  Augustus  m. 
Bex.  Julius  Frontlnus  UL 
Ex  KoL  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Pronto. 
Ex  KoL  Sent.  C.  Plinlns  Cssclllus  Secundna. 

Cornutus  Tertullus. 
Ex  KoL  Nov.  Julius  Ferox. 
Acutloi  Nerra. 

L.  Boscius  £lianus. 

TL  Claudius  Saeerdoa. 
Trajanl  3. 

Pliny,  consul,  deHrers  hla  Paiugyrtau  In  the  senate 
tn  the  beginning  of  September.    Pliny  and  Tacitus 
accuse  Mariua  Prlscus. 
Martial  probably  pnbliahed  book  xi.  at  Rome  in  this 
year.    In  the  course  of  the  year  he  withdrew  to 
Spain,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  35  yean. 
Wl  Cuss.  Imp.  Cesar  Nerra  Trajanua  Augustus  IV. 
Sex.  Artienleius  Partus. 
JBr  KoL  Mart.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Orntua, 
Ex  Kal.  MoL  Beblus  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Pauulnua, 
Ex  KoL  JuL  C.  Rubrlua  Oallus. 
Q,  Cellus  Hlspo. 
Trajanl  4.— First  Dacian  war.    Trajan  commands  in 
person,  ami  crosses  the  Danube.    Hadrian  quastor. 
JOB  Cess.  C.  Soslua  Seneclo  m. 
L.  Llcltttua  Sura  IL 
Ex  KoL  JuL  IP.  Acfllus  Rufua. 

C.  CskIUus  Chastens. 
Trajanl  5.— Dacian  war  continued. 


A.D. 

109  Cm*.  Imp.  Csaear  Nerra  Trajanua  Augusta*  T. 
L.  Appius  Maximua  n. 
(Suf.  C.  Minieius  Fnndanu*. 
C.  Vettennloa  Sererua.) 
Trajani  6. — Trajan  defeats  the  Dadsna,  sod  grunt 
peace  to  Deoebams.     Be  returns  to  Beans,  tri- 
umphs, and  assumes  the  name  of  Dmtteu*. 
Phny  arrtrea  at  his  prorinee  of  Bjthyma  in  Septeav 
bar. 

104  Cms. Bnranua. 

P.  Nerathta  MarceDu*. 

Trajani  7. — Second  Dacian  war.  Hadrian  serrea  un- 
der Trajan  in  mis  war. 

Pliny  writes  from  bis  prorinee  to  Trajan  """"■"■^g 
the  Christiana. 

Martial  (art.  62)  publishes  book  xfl.  at  BflbDia,  In  Spate, 

105  Cms.  TL  Julius  Candidua  IL 

C.  Antina  Auras  Julius  Quadrates  IL 
Trajani  8.— Dacian  war  continued.    Trajan  balds  a 
atone  bridge  orer  the  Danube. 

106  Cass.  L.  Cekmius  Commodus  Vera*. 

L.  Tltiue  Oereall*. 
Trajani  9.— End  of  the  Dacian  war,  and  death  of  Do- 
eebalus.  Daeia  is  made  a  Roman  prorinee.  Tim 
Jan  retuma  to  Rome,  and  triumphs  a  second  tan* 
orer  the  Dacian*.  Arabia  Petnea  conquered  by 
Cornelius  Pahna. 

107  Cost.  L.  Liclnius  Sura  IIL 

C.  Soatus  Senedo  IV. 
Suf.  ....  Bureau*  tt 

C.  Julius  Servfliut  Una*  Serri*— 
Trajani  10.        , 

108  Cms.  Ap.  Annius  Treboniua  Oallus. 

M.  AtiHus  MetOJus  Bradua. 
Suf.  (C.  JuUua  AfHcanus. 
Clodtus  Criaptnus.) 
I,.  Verulanua  Sererua. 
Trajani  11. 

109  Cms.  A.  Cornelius  Pahna  IL 

C.  Calrlalua  Tonus  U. 
Suf.  P.  £lius  Hadrlanus   (afta-omri  ana, 
Cass.  Aug.). 
M.  Trebatiu*  Prlscus. 
Trajanl  19. 

110  Cot*.  Ser.  Sslridlenus  Orfltus. 

M.  Pedueeus  Prisclnus. 
Suf.  (P.  Calristus  TuDos. 
L.  Annius  Largos.) 
Trajanl  13. 

111  Cms.  M.  Calpurntua  Plso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 
Suf.  C.  Julius  SerrOius  Ursus  Serrisnua  IL 
L.  Fabtus  Justus. 
Trajani  14. 
IIS  Cats.  Imp.  .Cnssr  Nerra  Trajanms  Augustas  TL 
T.  Sextius  Afticanus. 
Trajani  15. 

113  Cost.  L.  Pubodus  Cehms  V. 

C.  Clodtus  Crisptnos. 
Trajanl  16.— The  column  of  Trajan  erected. 

114  Cms.' a  Nlnnlus  Hssta. 

P.  Manillas  Voptecu*. 
Trajani  17.— Parthian  war.    Trajan  wares  Italy  in  a* 
autumn,  and  spends  the  winter  at  *-«~* 

115  Cms.  L.  Vlpstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  VergDlanua. 
Trajani  18.— Parthian  war  continued.    Trajan  eon 
quers  Armenia.    Great  earthquake  at  Asaaaok  si 
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die  beginning  of  the  year.    Sedbkm  of  the  Jew*  in 
Greece  and  Egypt 
Martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 
Uf  Com.  (jEmffioi)  .EHanua. 
(L.)  Annedua  Verm 
Trajani  18.— Parthian  war  continued.    Trajan  take* 
Ctetiphon,  and  aalla  down  the  Tigria  to  the  ocean. 
Revolt  of  the  Farthlaae  suppressed  by  the  generala 
of  Trajan..  Trajan  assumes  the  name  of  Partition. 
117  Com.  Qnincttus  Niger. 

C.  Vrpatanns  Apronianus. 
JEi  Kal  Jut.  M.  Erudna  Claras. 
Ti.  JaHa»  Alexander. 
Sedition  of  the  Jewa  in  Cyrano  and  Egypt  suppressed. 
Trajan  (»t  60)  dies  at  Selinus,  in  Cillcla,  on  hia  re- 
turn to  Italy,  August  6th. 
ILunUN  emperor  (at  42).    He  was  at  Antloch  at 
the  death  of  Trajan.  - 
TJfl  Con.  Imp.  Canar  Trajanns  Hadrianna  Angnatna  IL 
Ti.  Claudius  Fuacus  Salinator. 
Hadrlani  2.— Hadrian  cornea  to  Rome:  he  sets  out 
for  Moaeia,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  the  Ber- 
matians ;  a  eonspiraey  against  him  discovered  and 
suppressed;  he  returns  to  Italy,  and  intruata  the 
command  of  Dacia  to  Harctus  Turbo. 
Jurenal  flourished. 
119  Con.  Imp.  Canar  Trajanus  Hadrianna  Augustus  III. 
C.  Junius  Rusdeus. 
Hadrian!  3.— Turbo  Is  appointed  pratorlan  prasfect 
in  the  place  of  Attianns,  and  Clarua  in  the  place  of 
Simula. 
00  Cess.  L.  CatOhu  Bererus. 

T.  AureUus  Fulrus  (afltrwori  Imp.  Cos.  Anto- 
ninus Aug.  Pius). 
Hadrian!  4.— Hadrian  begma  a  journey  through  all  die 
provinces  of  the  empire.    He  visits  Ganl  and  Ger- 
many. 
181  Con.  If.  Annius  Versa  H. 

Augur. 

Hadrlani  5^— Hadrian  vialta  Britain  and  Spain.    He 
paaaea  tb»  winter  at  Terraeo,  in  Spain.    Birth  of 
M.  AureUus. 
VU  Con.  M*.  Adllus  Aviola. 
C.  Corelliue  Pansa. 
Hadrlani  6.— Hadrian  vialta  Athena,  where  he  passes 
the  winter. 
US  Cess.  Q.  Articulelus  PaMtnua. 
L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 
Hadrlani  7. 
ISt  Can.  tT.  AdHua  GUbrio. 

C.  Bellidus  Torquatu*. 
Hadrlani  8. 
199  Cbae,  Valertaa  AsiaUcus  XL 
Tldus  Aqnihaus. 
Hadrlani  9.— Hadrian  la  at  Athens. 
US  Goes.  M.  Annius  Varus  HI. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambtbntus. 
Hadrian!  10.— Birth  of  Pertmax.    Death  of  SimlHs. 
137  Cbss,  T.  AttHus  Tltisnus. 

M.  Squilla  GalUoanua. 
Hadrian!  11. 

198  Con.  L.  Nonius  Torqnatua  Aaprenaa  H. 

H.  Annius  Llbo. 
Hadrlani  19. 

199  Cess.  P.  Juvenflus  Celsus  It 

Q.  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.  C.  Neradue  MsrceUo*  IL 
Cn  Lollius  GaUaa. 


Hadrlani  13.— Hadrian  paaaea  the  winter  at  Athena. 

130  Cms.  a  Pabtus  Cstulnnus. 

M. 'Flavins  Aper. 
Hadrlani  14 Hadrian  viaUs  Judea  and  Egypt 

131  Cms.  Ser.  Oetariua  Lamas  Pontianua, 

■  M.  Antonius  Ruflnus. 
Hadrlani  IS.— Hadrian  visits  Syria.    The  Jewish  war 
begins. 
139  Cms.  C.  Serins  Augurinna. 
C.  Treblus  Sergianus. 
Hadrlani  16— The  Jewish  war  continues.    The  AM* 
rwat  Ptrptmm  promulgated. 

133  Cbss.  M.  Antonius  Hlberaa. 

Nummius  Siaenna. 
Hadrian!  17.— The  Jewish  war  continues. 

134  Con.  C.  Julius  Serrulus  Ursus  Serrlanua  III. 

C.  Vibiua  Juventius  Varus. 
Hadrlani  18/— The  Jewish  war  continues. 

135  Cbss. Lupercns. 

Atdcus. 

Suf.  . .  .  Pontianus. 
. .  .  Attlianne. 
Hadrian!  19.— The  Jewish  war  continues. 
138  Cass.  L.  Cdonius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civics  Pompeianus. 
HadrianiSO.— The  Jewish  wsrended.  Hadrian  adopt* 
L.  JEUut  Verus,  and  confers  upon  him  the  tide  of 
Cesar. 

137  Coat.  L.  iEllus  Verua  Canar  II. 

P.  Ccellus  Bslbinus  VibuHuf  Plus. 
Hadrlani  2L 

138  Cms. Niger. 

Camerimu. 

Death  of  L.  Verus,  January  1st  Hadrian  adopts 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  gives  him  the  tide  of  Canar, 
February  85th.  Death  of  Hadrian  («ot  82),  July 
10th. 

AKTOwnros  Pros  emperor  (»t  51). 

139  Cbss.  Imp.  T.  MS.  Canar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  IL 

C.  Bratdus  Pranens  H. 
Antonini  9. 

140  Cass.  Imp.  T.  JO.  Canar  Ant  Augustas  Plus  IH. 

M.  iEllus  Anrelius  Verus  Cssar  (afUnoord  Imp, 
Augustus). 
Antonini  3. 

141  Cbss.  M.  Peduonus  Sdoga  Prtsdnu*. 

T.  Hosnius  Several. 
Antonini  4.— Death  of  Faustina. 
143  Cosa.  L.  Statins  Quadrates. 

C.  Cusplus  Ruflnus. 
Antonini  5. 

143  Cbss.  C.  Beuidus  Torqustus. 

TL  Claudius  Atdcus  Herodes. 
Antonini  6. 
Pronto  flourished. 

144  Cms.  P.  LoWanus  A  virus. 

C  Gavins  Maximum. 
Antonini  7. 
Valendnus,  the  heretic,  flourished. 

145  Cbss.  Imp.  T.  jKL  Can.  Ant  Aug.  Pro*  IV. 

M.  AureUus  Canar  II. 
Antonini  8 
148  Cms.  Bex.  Eraeins  Claras  JX 
Cn.  Claudius  Severus. 
Antonini  9.— Birth  of  Severns. 
147  Cos*.  C.  Annius  Lsrgus. 

C.  Pratt.  Pacatu*  Messallnus. 
Antonini  10. — M.  Aurnnus  marriot  FauaUna,  the  aaav 
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N    peror'e  daughter,  and  receives  the  tribunioian  pow- 
er.   The  Ludl  Sasculares  celebrated. 
Galon  (»t  17)  begun  to  study  medicine. 
Applan  published  hU  BUaritt  about  thif  time. 

148  Cott. Torountus. 

Salviu*  Juliana*. 
Autonlnl  11. 

149  Cott.  Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 

Q.  Nonloa  Prlscus. 
Autonlnl  12. 

190  Cott. ,  .  Galllcanus. 

.  .  Antistlus  Vetu*. 
Antonini  13. 

Mercian,  the  heretic,  flourished. 
1S1  Coat.  Bex.  Quintillus  Condlanna. 
Sex.  Quintillus  Miliums. 
Antonini  14. 

Justin  Martyr  publishea  hie  Apology. 
193  Co-.  M.  AcUlua  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerias  Homuilo*. 
Antonini  IS. 
Hegesippus  flourished. 

153  Cms.  C.  Brattiaa  Prawens. 

A.  Janiua  Ruflnus. 
Antonini  16. 

154  Cow.  L.  £liua  Aureliua  Commodos  (afterword  Imp. 

Cms.  Aug.). 
T.  Sextius  Lateranue. 
Antonini  17. 
Birth  of  Bardesane*. 

155  Cott.  C.  Julius  Sercrus. 

M.  Juniue  Rufinua  Sabtalanue. 
Ex.  KoL  Nov.  Antlua  Pollio. 
Opimlanus. 
Antonini  18. 
126  Coot.  M.  Coioniua  Sllvanua. 
C.  Serine  Augtuinu*. 
Antonini  19. 

157  Con.  M.  Civic*  Barbara*. 

M.  Metiliu*  Regulua, 
Antonini  90. 

158  Cott.  Sex.  Sulplcina  Tertullua. 

C.  Tincius  Saccrdoe. 
Antonini  31. 

159  Cott.  Plautiua  Quintillus. 

Statins  Prlscus. 
Antonini  23. 
Galen  (»t  29)  at  Pergamua. 

160  Cott.  Ap.  Anniua  Atillus  Bradu*. 

T.  Clodiue  Vibloa  Vara*. 
Antonini  S3. 

161  Cott.  M.  .Slius  Verui  Cesaar  HL 

L.  JSlius  Anreliua  Commodua  XL 
Death  of  Antonlnna  Piua  (est  74),  March  7. 
M.  Auxxutra  (ait  39)  emperor.    He  aaeoeiate*  with 
him  in  the  empire  L.  Vaxus  (sat  31).    There  are 
thua  two  August!.    Birth  of  Commodua,  son  of  M. 
Aureliua,  on  August  31et 
IAS  Cott.  Q.  Junius  Rusticus. 
C.  Vettiua  Aquillnua. 
8vf.  Q.  Flaviua  Tertullua. 
Aurelil  2.— War  with  the  Parthian*.    Vera*  seal  forth 
to  the  East,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Parthi- 
an*.   M.  Aurelina  remains  at  Rome. 
1<3  CSj«».  K.  Pontius  Lssllanus. 

Pastor. 

*•/.  Q  Mustius  Priacua. 
Aarejil  a— Parthian  war  continued 


164  Cott.  M.  Pompeins  Macrmua. 
P.  Juventiua  Celsus. 

Aurelil  i^-Parthian  war  continued.  Mm  rasas  of  Va- 
rus and  Lucflla. 

165  Cass.  M.  Gavins  Orfitoa. 

L.  Arrlus  Pudena. 
Aurelil  5.— Parthian  war  continued. 

166  Cost.  0.  Serrffiue  Pudena. 

L.  Fondioe  Pouia. 
Aurelil  6.— Parthian  war  finished.     Triumph  of  M. 

Aurelius  and  Vera*.    Commodua  receives  the  oat 

of  Casaar. 
Martyrdom  of  Poljrcarp. 

167  Cass.  Imp.  Case.  L.  Aur.  Verna  August  HL 
M.  Ummidiua  Quadretna. 

Aurelil  7.— A  pestilence  at  Rome.  War  with  the  Msf. 
comannl  and  Quadi.  Both  emperors  leave  Rook, 
in  order  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  winter  at  8a> 


Qalen  (sat  37)  practices  medicine  at  Home  dsriag  flat 
pestilence. 

168  Cott.  L.  Venuleiua  Apronianiu  UL 

L.  Sergius  Paullua  IL 
Aurelii  8.— The  barbarians  submit  to  the  eauperan 

but  boo*  renew  the  war. 
Athenagoraa  writes  his  Apology. 

169  Cass.  Q.  Sosias  Prlscus  Senecte. 

P.  Callus  Apollinaris. 
Aurelii  9.— Death  of  Verua  (est  39). 

170  Cost.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegua. 

C.  Eruciua  Clara*. 
Aurelii  10. — Aureliua  continue*  the  war  against  sat 
Marcomanni. 

171  Cott.  T.  Stations  Severn*. 

L.  Alfidina  Hereimianu*. 
Aurelii  11. 

173  Cass. Maximo*. 

Orfitu*. 

Aurelii  13.— Aureliua  continues  die  war  sexual  *js 
Marcomanni;  he  assumes  the  ttUe  Germsafcas, 
which  is  also  oonferred  upon  Comanodaa. 

173  Cott.  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Tt  Claudius  Pompeianus. 
AurelU  13. 

174  Cass. Gallu*. 

Flaccua. 

Aurelil  11— Aureliua  continues  the  wax  against  fc 
Marcomanni.  Victory  over  die  Quae*.  Meeds 
of  the  Thundering  Legion.    (Put  p.  131,  b.) 

175  Cott.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Salriua  Juhenus. 
Aurelil  15.— Peace  concluded  with  the  Mareesnsaai 
and  the  other  barbarian*.  Revolt  of  Cassias  At* 
us  In  the  East :  he  is  slain  eras  three  months.  Ae- 
relius  goes  to  tne  East  Commode*  recetva  ae 
toga  virilis.    Death  of  Faustina. 

176  Cms.  T.  Vitrasiua  PoDio  IL 

M.  Flavins  Aper  IL 
Aurelii  16.— Aurelius  visits  Amen*  on  his  retar*  hea 
the  East    He  triumphs  on  December  S3*  a*> 
Commodua. 

177  Cott.  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodas  Aug. 

M.  Plautiua  Quintillua. 
Aurelil  17. — Commodus  receives  the  t 

er.    Persecution  of  the  Chrlatiana  a*  OaaL 
Ireneua  becomes  Bishop  of  Lyon  is  Goal 

178  Cos*.  Gsvius  Orfitus. 

Jullanus  Roma. 
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AureW  lft— Renewal  of  the  war  with  the  Marooman- 
ni  and  the  northern  barbarians.  Aurelias  seta  oat 
with  Commodus  to  Germany.  Earthquake  at 
Smyrna. 

179  Cou.  Imp.  L.  Aurelias  Commodus  Aug.  II 

P.  Mardoa  Verm. 

JEr  Kal.  Jul  P.  Helvius  Pertmax  (afterward 
Imp.  Cm.  Aug.). 
H.  Didins  Severn*  Jfulianna  (after- 
ward Imp.  Case.  Aug.). 
Anrelii  19.— Defeat  of  the  MareomannL 

180  Cou.  C.  Brutttai  Prosens. 

Sex  QinntQiiu  Condianna. 
Death  of  M.  Aurelius  (art.  58)  at  Vlndobona  (Vienna) 

or  Strmium,  March  17th. 
Coxmodcs  (art.  19)  emperor.     Commodoa  makea 

peace  with  the  Marcomanni  and  other  barbarians, 

and  returns  to  Rome. 

181  Cost.  Imp.  M.  AureUoa  Commodus  Antoninus  Aug.  lit 

L.  Antistios  Barms. 
Commodi  2. 

182  Cms. Hamertmas. 

Rufus. 

JEt  Kal.  Jul  iEmilius  Juncus. 
Aolios  Severus. 
Commodi  3. 

183  Cou.  Imp.  MAureuusCommodusAntonlnusAug.lv. 

C.  Aufldius  Victorlnns  IL 
Mz  Kal  Febr.  L.  Tutiliaa  Pontius  Gcntianus. 
Ex  Kal  Mai  M.  Herennius  Secundus. 
M.  Egnatiu*  Postumue, 

T.  Pactumeius  Magnus. 

L.  Septimus  F. 

Commodi  4.—  Conspiracy  of  LucUla,  the  sister  of 
Commodus,  against  the  emperor,  bat  it  Is  rap- 
pressed. 

184  Cou.  L.  Cossonias  Eggius  Marullus. 

Co.  Paplrius  .Sllanus. 
Suf.  C.  Octaviu*  Vindex, 
Commodi  5. — Ulpiu*  MarceUus  defeats  the  barbarians 
in  Britain. 

185  Cms. Maternu*. 

Bradua. 

Commodi  6.— Death  of  Percent*. 
Birth  of  Origen. 

186  Cow.  Imp.  M.  AureUoa  Commodus  Antoninus  Aug  V. 

(M-.  AciUns)  GUbrio  II 
Commodi  7. 

187  Cou. Crlspinu*. 

JEllsnus. 

Commodi  8. 
186  Can. Fuscianus  IL 

M  Serrfllus  SUanua  II. 
Commodi  9.— Birth  of  Caraealla. 

189  Cms.  Junius  SQanus. 

Serviliu*  Silanue. 
Commodi  10.— Death  of  Clsander. 

190  Cms.  Imp.  M.  Aorelios  Commodus  Antoninus  Aug.  VI. 

M.  Petronius  Septhnianu*. 
Commodi  11. 

191  Cms.  (Casa)los  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 
Commodi  13. — Fire  at  Rome.    Commodus  assumes 
the  name  of  Hercules. 
199  Cms.  Imp.  L.  .Slius  Aorelius  Commodoa  Aug.  VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 
Commodi  13^— Commodus  (sat  31)  (lain  on  Decem- 
ber Slat 


A.D. 

193  Cms.  a  Sodas  Fslco. 

C.  Julius  Ernciue  Clams. 
Suf.  Flavius  Claudiua  Sulpiciano*. 

L.  Fabios  Cilo  Septimianua 
Suf.  Kal  Mai  Silioa  Measala. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul    .Xllua. 
Probus. 
Pkxttnax  (art.  66)  omperor,  reigned  from  January 
1st  to  March  28th,  when  he  waa  slain.    Thereupon 
the  prntorlan  troops  put  up  the  empire  to  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  M.  Didlus  Salvias  Julianas. 
Joxiuroi  (art.  56)  emperor,  reigned  from  March  28th 

to  June  1st 
Aim* roa  Scrxaus  (ait  46)  is  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Fannonia.  He  comes  to  Rome 
and  la  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  senate. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Rome  he  proceeds 
to  the  East,  where  the  legions  had  declared  Peacen- 
niue  Niger  emperor.  Severus  confers  the  tide  of 
Cesar  upon  Clodiua  Albinus  in  Britain. 

194  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  L.  Septlmlus  Sererus  Augustus  II. 

D.  Clodlus  Albinus  Cauar. 
Sever!  S.— Defeat  and  death  of  Niger.    Sererus  lays 
siege  to  Byzantium,  which  continues  to  hold  out 
after  the  death  of  Niger. 

195  Cms.  Scapula  Tertullu*. 

Tineius  Clemens. 
Sereri  3. — Siege  of  Byxantium  continued.    Sereros 
crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  subdues  the  Mesopota- 
mian  Arabians. 

196  Cuss.  C.  Domltius  Dexter  IL 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Thrasia  Prisons. 
Sever!  4. — Capture  of  Byzantium.  Sereros  returns 
to  Rome.  He  confers  the  title  of  Cvsar  upon  bis 
son  Baasianua,  whom  ho  calls  M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus, but  who  la  better  known  by  his  nickname  Car- 
aealla. Severus  proceeds  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Albi- 
nus. 

197  Cms.  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranu*. 

Rufinus. 

Seven  5. — Albinus  defeated  and  slain  by  Severus, 
February  19th.  Sererus  proceeda  to  the  East  te> 
carry  on  war  against  the  Parthian*. 

198  Cms. Satarninna. 

Gallue. 

■Jeveri  6. — Sererus  carries  on  the  Parthian  war  with 
success:  he  takes  Ctesiphon.  Caraealla  Is  declared 
Augustus,  and  bis  brother,  L.  Septimlus  Geta,  Cav 
ear. 

199  Cms.  P.  Cornelias  Annulinas  IL 

M  Aufldius  Froato. 
Sereri  7.— Severus  lays  siege  to  Atra,  but  is  repulsed. 
900  Cou.  TL  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufldius  Victorious. 
Sever!  8 Severus  continues  in  the  East. 

201  Cms.  L.  Annlus  Fablanus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Muciuus. 
Sereri  9. — Sereros  continues  in  the  East  with  Care 
■calls.    Caraealla  receives  the  tog*  virih*, 

202  Cou.  Imp.  Cats.  L.  Septum.  Severus  Aug.  III. 

Imp.  Cats.  M.  Aurel.  Antoninus  Aug. 
Sever!  10.— Persecution  of  the  Christians,    Severus 
returns  to  Rome.    He  celebrate*  the  Docenaaha 
and  the  marriage  of  Caraealla  and  Plautilla 

203  Cms,  C.  Fulvius  Plautisnus  IL 

P.  8eptlmius  Get*. 
Sever!  IL  —  Plaatlanua  skin.     The  arch  of  Severn*, 
celebrating  his  victories,  is  dedicated  in  this  year. 
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Organ  (ant  18)  teaches  at  Alwsaiidrea. 
904  Can.  L.  Fablua  Cilo  Septlmianus  IL 
M.  Anoini  Flavins  Llbo. 
Severl  12^-The  Lodl  Sacularea  are  celebrated. 
SOS  Com.  Imp.  Cat.  M.  AureL  Antoninus  Aug.  IL 
F.  SepUmlus  Oeta  Cawar. 
Sererl  13. 
SM  Com.  M.  Nummlue  Albania. 
Fulvlue  JSmllianae. 
Severl  14. 
907  Coat.  ....  Aper. 

.     .  Maxlmus. 
Sever!  15.— War  In  Britain. 
TertuWan  pubUshes  hk  work  against  Maroion. 
106  Com.  Imp.  Caw.  M.  Anrenus  Antoninus  Aug.  DX 
P.  Septtmlns  Oeta  Cawar  IL 
Severl  16V— Severue  goes  to  Britain  with  Ma  two  win 
Caracalla  and  Oeta. 
209  Con.  Civlca  Pompelanus. 
LoUandi  Arltni. 
Sererl  17 Severns  inradea  Caledonia.     Oeta  re- 
ceives me  title  of  Augustus. 
Tertnlllan  wrltea  bia  treatiao  Da  PdUio. 
HO  Con.  K.  Adllus  Faustinas. 
Triarina  Rufinua. 
Sererl  lev— The  wall  in  Britain  completed  by  Sevo- 

rua. 
Fapinian,  the  Jurist  and  the  prefect  of  the  pratoriana, 
waa  with  Serenu  in  Britain. 
211  Con.  (Q.  Hedloa  Rufue)  LoUlanna  Oentianus. 
Pomponina  Bassos. 
Death  of  Severus  <a>t  64)  at  Eboraeum  (York),  Feb- 
ruary 4th. 
Cauoaua  (at.  23)  emperor;  but  hla  brother  Gsta 
(at  22)  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire by  their  nrthcr.     Caracalla  and  Oeta  return  to 
Rome. 
Tertulllan  publiihea  hla  letter  ad  ScopvUm. 
213  Con.  C.  Julius  Aaper  IL 
C.  Jolloa  Aaper. 
Caracalla)  2.— Oeta  murdered  by  hla  brother's  orders. 
Fapinian  and  many  other  distinguished  men  put  to 


813  Com.  Imp.  M.  AureUue  Antoninus  Aug.  IV. 
D.  Coslius  Belblnue  IL 
8uf.  (M.  Antontus  Oordlantu  (afterword  fmp. 
Caw.  Aug.). 
Helrius  Perttnax.) 
Caracalla)  3.— Caracalla  goes  to  OauL 

£14  Com. MeaeaUa. 

Bablnua. 

Caracalla)  4. — Caracalla  attacks  the  AlemannL  vieite 
Dacia  and  Thrada,  and  winters  at  Nicomedla. 

SIS  Cess. Lastos  IL 

Cerealia. 

Caracalla  5.— Caracalla  goes  to  Antioch  and  thence 
to  Alezandrea. 
218  Com.  Vatius  Sabinus  IL 
Cornelias  Analloas. 
Caracalla  6.  —  Caracalla  pasaea  the  Euphrates  and 
makes  war  against  the  Partbtsne.    Be  winters  at 
Edeasa. 
M  Coat.  C.  Bruttins  Present. 

T.  Measlut  Eitrlcatus  XL 
Caracalla  (at  29)  slain  near  Edeasa,  April  8th. 
MACxnroa  (at  53)  emperor.    He  confers  the  title  of 
Cawar  upon  hla  son  Diadumenlanua.    Be  la  de- 
tailed by  the  Parthlans,  and  pnrchaeee  peace  by  the 


A.D. 


payment  of  a  large  earn  of  money.    Ho  then  r* 
tires  to  Syria. 
Dion  Cassias  is  at  Borne  at  the  tfane  of  OeracaVi 


218  Com.  Imp.  Caw.  M.  OpiL  Bar.  Mao.  Aug.  tt 

C.  Ocladnns  Adventue. 
8*/  Imp.  Cass.  M.  AureBna  Antoninus  (Bs- 
gabahu)  Aug. 
Sedition  of  the  army  daring  their  winter  in  Syria:  a 
great  part  eepooee  the  cause  of  TTagibaret,    at*. 
crlnus  ia  defeated  near  Antioch,  Jane  8th,  and  is 
shortly  afterward  pnt  to  death. 
Elag abalus  (at  14)  emperor.    Be  whaaara  at  Rica- 
media. 
Dion  Casatus  is  goTernor  of  Pergai— s  snd  Smyrna. 

219  Cms.  Imp.  Caear  IL  AnreUna  Antoajnas  (Bagabehu) 

Aug.  n. 
Q.  Tinelaa  Sacerdos  IL 
OagabaU  8. — Elagabalos  cornea  to  Rome. 

220  Com.  Imp.  Caw.  M.  AureL  Anton.  (Elagabalns)  Aug. 

III. 
P.  Valerias  EutycUanaa  Comaaon  IL 
FJagabalia 

221  Com.  Oratos  Babtnianua 

Claudlua  Seleacua. 
Elagabali  4.— Elagabalue  adopts  and  confers  the  Ue 
of  Cesar  upon  Baaetanus  Alexianus  (at  13),  setter 
known  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Deteioa. 

222  Com.  Imp.  Cas.  ht  Aurel.  Anton.  (Hagabehte)  Aug. 

IV. 
M.  Aureliut  Alexander  Cesar. 
Elagabalna  (at  18)  slain  March  11th. 
Auexakdbb  SxvxBua  emperor  (at  14) 
The  jurists  Ulptan  and  Paulns  are  among  the  ean> 
sellors  of  Alexander  Severns. 

223  Com.  L.  Marios  Maximus  IL 

L.  Roactns  jEllanua. 
Alexandria 

224  Com.  Claudius  Julianas  IL 

L.  Bratthu  Quincttus  Crispfaras. 
Alexandri  3. 

225  Cms. Fnaeua  IL 

Dexter. 

Alexandri  4. 

226  Can.  Imp.  Caa.  U.  Aur.  Sev.  Alex.  Ang.  IL 

Mareellua  IL 

Alexandri  5.— The  Parthian  empire  orertarowa  by 
Artaxerxes  (Ardiahir),  who  founds  the  new  I 
kingdom  of  the  Saasanlda. 
Origen  at  Antioch. 

237  Can. Albinos. 

Maxratue. 

Alexandri  6. 

223  Com. Modestua  IL 

Probua. 

Alexandri  7.— Dlplan  killed  by  the  soldiers. 
Origen  a  presbyter. 

229  Can.  Imp.  Caa,  M.  A«r.  Ser.  Alex.  Aug.  DX 

Caserne  DtoB. 
Alexandri  8. 
Dion  Caaatos  consul  a  aecond  time :  after  Ua  eat 

consulship,  he  retired  to  Bltbynia. 
Origen  compoaea  eeverel  worke  at  Alexaaadrne. 

230  Com.  L.  Vlrlua  Agrioola. 

Sex.  Casus  Clementinas. 
Alexandri  9. 
211  Com.  . . .  Claudius  Puntpehuiitt, 
T.  FL  . . .  Pettgnianaa. 
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Alexandri  10«— Alexander  marches  against  the  Per- 


Origen  leaves  Alexandrea  and  aettlee  at  Cssarea. 

232  Con Lupus. 

Maximus. 

Alexandri  11.— Alexander  defeats  the  Persiana  In  Mes- 
opotamia, and  returns  to  Antioch, 
Gregory  of  Meoceeaarea  Is  the  disciple  of  Orlgen  at 
Cfeserea. 

333  Com. Maximas. 

Faternaa. 

Alexandri  12.— Alexander  returns  to  Rome  and  tri- 
umphs. 
Birth  of  Porphyry. 

234  Com. Maxtmue  n. 

(C.  Callus)  Urbanus. 
Alexandri  13^-Alexander  carries  on  war  against  the 
Germans. 

235  Co—. Sctbtus. 

QninctUnus. 

Alexander  (ait  27)  slain  by  the  soldiers  in  Gaol,  Feb- 
ruary 10th.  His  mother  Mammaea  slain  along  with 
htm. 

Mixmnros  emperor. 

Orlgen  writes  his  Dt  Martfrio. 

236  Com.  Imp.  Haxmnnus  Pius  Aug. 

Afrlcanus. 

Maximini  2. — Maximlnus  defeats  the  Germans. 
837  Owe.  (P.  Titiue)  Perpetuus. 

(L.  Ovinias  Eustieus)  Cornellanus. 
Sit/.  Junius  Silanus. 
Messius  Gallicanus. 
Maximini  3.— Maximums  again  defeats  the  Germans 
and  winters  at  Sirmltun. 

238  Com. Pius. 

Proculus  Pontianus. 
S*f.  TL  Claudius  Julianas. 
.  .  Celsus  -£Uannp. 

Goxdunus  L  and  EL,  father  and  son,  wore  proclaim- 
ed emperors  in  Africa,  and  are  acknowledged  by 
the  senate :  they  were  proclaimed  in  February  and 
were  slain  in  March.  After  their  death,  M.  Clo- 
dius  Puplenus  Maxnrcs  and  D.  Caeliue  BiieiNca 
are  appointed  emperors  by  the  senate :  they  confer 
the  title  of  Cesser  upon  Gurdianus,  a  grandson  of 
Gordianus  L  Maximums  hears  of  the  deration  of 
the  Gordiane  in  his  winter  quarters  at  Slrmlum,  and 
forthwith  marches  toward  Italy.  When  he  reaches 
Hemona,  about  240  miles  from  Sirmlum,  he  hears 
of  the  elevation  of  Maximas  and  Balbinu*.  He 
reaches  Aquuela  (60  miles  from  Hemona),  and  je 
there  slain  by  his  soldiers,  along  with  his  son  Maxl- 
mus,  In  April.  Maximus,  the  emperor,  was  then  at 
Bavenna:  be  returns  to  Rome,  and  la  slain  along 
with  Balbtnus,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  sol- 
diers proclaim 

GoxDLUTOfl  in.  emperor  (a)t  12). 

239  Com  Imp.  Cast.  M.  Antonlua  Gordianus  (TO.)  Aug. 

M.  AeOius  Avlola. 
Gordlanl2. 
Philostratns  flourished. 

240  Com. Sabtnus  II. 

Venustus. 

Gordiani  3. — Sedition  in  Africa  suppressed. 
(41  Coo.  Imp.  Cess.  M.  Antonius  Gordianus  (HI.)  Plus 
Pel  II. 
GordUnH.— Gordian  marries  the  daughter  of  Misith- 
•os,  and  seta  oat  to  the  East  to  carry  on  the  war 


A.D. 

against  the  Persians.    Sapor  L  succeeds  his  father 
Artaxerxes  as  King  of  Persia. 

242  Com.  C.  Vettjus  Atticiu. 

C.  Asintus  Prstextatus. 
Gordiani  5. — Gordian,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law Miiitheus,  defcau  the  Persians. 
Plotinns  is  in  Persia. 

243  Com.  L.  Annlus  Arrianus. 

C.  Cerronius  Papua. 
Gordiani  6.— Death  of  Misitheua. 

244  Com.  (L.  Armenius)  Peregrinus. 

(A.  Fulvitti)  /Emllianus. 

Gordian  (ait.  18)  is  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  Phil- 
ip, the  praetorian  protect  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
spring. 

PmuFFOs  L  emperor.  Philip  confers  the  title  of  Cas- 
aar  upon  his  son,  the  younger  Philip,  and  returns  to 
Rome. 

Plotinus  is  at  Rome. 

245  Com.  Imp.  Custar  M.  Julius  Philippus  Augustus. 

.  .  .  Junius  Titianus. 
Philippi  2.— War  with  the  Carpi,  on  the  Danube. 

246  Cuss. Prawns. 

Albinos. 

Philippi  a 

Orlgen  (est  61)  composes  his  work  against  Celsus 
about  this  time. 

247  Com.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Julias  Philippas  Augustus  H. 

M.  Julius  Philippus  Cesser. 
Philippi  4 — Philip  bestows  the  rank  of  Augustas  upon 
his  son,  the  younger  Philip. 
246  Com.  Imp.  Cesser  M.  Julius  Philippus  (I.)  Aug.  IE. 
Imp.  Ciesar  M.  Julius  Philippus  (U.)  Aug.  H. 
Philippi  5. — The  Ludi  Saecularea  are  celebrated. 
Cyprian  Is  appointed  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

249  Com.  (A.  Fulrius)  .fimillanm  1L 

.  .  Juuius  Aquilinus. 
The  two  Philips  are  slain  in  September  or  October, 

at  Verona. 
Dzcrus  emperor.    He  confers  the  title  of  Caesar  upon 

his  son  Herennlus  Etruscus. 

250  Com.  Imp.  Caesar  C.  Messius  Qulntus  Trsjanus  De- 

clua  Aug.  11. 
Annius  Maximus  Gretas. 
Cecil  2. — Great  persecution  against  the  Christians,  in 
which  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  perishes. 
231  Con.  Imp.  Caesar  C.  Messius  Qulntus  Trajanus  De- 
das  Aug.  III. 
Q.  Herennias  Etruscus  Messius  Dedas  Caesar. 
Deciaa  carries  on  war  against  the  Goths.    He  is  slain 
in  November,  together  with  his  son  Herennlus 
Etruscus. 
Gaixus  Treboaianus  emperor.    The  title  of  Augus- 
tus Is  conferred  upon  Hoatilianus,  a  younger  son 
of  Decius.    Gallus  confers  the  title  of  Cauar  upon 
his  son  Volusianua. 

252  Com.  Imp.  Case.  C.  Vibiua  Trebonlanus  Gallus  Aug  tt. 

C.  Vibiua  Volusianua  Caesar. 
Galll  2. — Volusianus  ia  elevated  to  the  rank  cf  Angus, 
tus.    Gallua  returns  to  Rome.    Commencement  of 
a  great  pestilence,  which  rages  for  15  years.  Death 
ofHoetillanna. 

253  Cass.  Imp.  Cauar  C.  Vibiua  Vdnsianna  Augustus  U, 

M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
Gdtt  3.— /RarrMainTW  is  procldmed  emperor  in  Moo- 
•is.    VaXBBUiros  Is  proclaimed  emperor  in  Reetla. 
Death  of  Orlgen  (set  68). 

254  Cass.  Imp.  Cats.  P.  Llcbiui  Valerianae  Augustus  II 
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Imp.  Cass.  P.  Licinius  Ga.llenus  Augustus. 
iEmillanus  marches  Into  Italy.    Gallue  and  Volusia- 
nm  slain  by  tbcir  own  troops  In  February.    Mmll- 
lanna  slain  by  his  own  troops  In  May.  Vitraiimrs 
emperor.    His  son  Gallieitus  is  made  Augustus. 
035  Cm*.  Imp.  Ca>s.  P.  Licinius  Valerianus  Augustus  IIL 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Licinius  Oalllenua  Augustus  IL 
Valerian!  et  GaUieni  3.— Tho  barbarians  begin  to  in- 
vade the  empire  on  all  sides.    The  Goths  invade 
niyricom  and  Macedonia.    GaMeou*  is  in  Gaul. 
S56  Cou.  (M.)  Valerius  Maximua  II. 
(M\  Acinus)  Glabrio. 
VaL  et  Gallienl  4.— The  Franks  tnvado  Spain. 
857  Cou.  Imp.  Cesear  P.  Licinius  Valerianus  Aug.  IV. 
Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenus  Aug.  IIL 
(.Suf.  a,d.XI.K.  Jim.  M.  Ulpiua  Crinltus. 

L.  Domitius  Aurelia. 
nns  (afltmrd  Imp. 
Cass.  Aug.). 
VaL  et  Gallienl  5.— AureHan  defeat*  the  Goths. 
156  Cms.  Memmlos  Tuscna. 

Basaus. 

Val.  et  Gallienl  6.— Valerian  sets  out  for  the  East,  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  Persians.  Persecution  of 
the  Christians.  While  the  empire  is  invaded  by  the 
barbarians,  and  Valerian  is  engaged  in  the  Persian 
war,  the  legions  in  different  parta  of  the  empire  pro- 
claim their  own  generals  emperors.  These  usurp- 
ers are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Postumus  is  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaol.  The 
Goths  take  Trapezus. 
Martyrdom  of  Cyprian. 

359  Cms. JEmtlianue. 

Basaus. 

VaL  et  Gallienl  7.— The  Goths  plunder  Blthynla. 
MO  Cou.  P.  Cornelius  8ecularia  IL 
.  .  Junius  Donatus  (II.). 
VaL  et  GaDleni  8.— Saloninus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  pnt 
to  death  by  Postumus.    Valerian  la  taken  prisoner 
by  Sapor,  the  Persian  king.    The  Persians  are  driv- 
en back  by  Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra.    In- 
gennus  and  Regalianus  are  proclaimed  emperors. 
381  Con.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenus  Aug.  IV. 
L.  Pctronius  Taurus  Volusianus. 
Gallienl  9. — Maerianus,  Valeria,  and  Calpurnlus  Piso 
are  proclaimed  emperors :  the  two  latter  are  easily 
pnt  down,  but  Maerianus  marches  from  Syria  to  at 
tack  Galllenus. 
362  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenus  Aug.  V. 

Fauetinus. 

Gallienl  lft— Aureolus  Is  proclaimed  emperor:  he  de- 
feats and  slays  Maerianus,  with  his  two  sons,  in  11- 
ryricum.  The  Goths  ravage  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Persians  take  and  plunder  Antioch. 

963  Cou. Albinus  II. 

Maximus  Dexter. 
Gallienl  11. 
Porphyry  is  at  Rome  In  this  and  the  following  year 

964  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenus  Aug.  VI. 

Saturnlnua. 

GaDleni  12.— Odenathus  is  declared  Augustus.  First 
council  upon  Paul  of  Samosata. 

965  Cou.  P.  Licinius  Valerianus  Valerian!  Aug.  1 II. 

(L.  Cesonlns)  LuciUus  (Maoer  Rufiniamu.) 
Gallienl  13. — Postumus  continues  emperor  in  Gaul, 

and  repels  the  barbarians:  ho  associates  Victorious 

with  him  in  the  empire. 
Death  of  Dionyslus  of  Alexandre*. 
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366  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  P.  Licinius  Galllenus  VTJ. 

Sabinillus. 

GaDleni  14. 

S67  Cm*. Paternus. 

Arceeflaua. 

Gallienl  15. — Odenathua  is  slain,  and  la  succeeded  by 
his  wife  Zenobia,  who  governs  with  Vabalathus. 
Postumus  is  slain :  many  usurpers  in  i 
assume  the  empire  in  Gaul :  it  is  at  last  In  j 
sion  of  Tetricua. 

968  Cms. Paternue  IL 

« Marfnianns 

Gauienus  slain  In  March  by  roe  arta  of  Aureoios. 
Claudius  IL,  surnamed  Gothteus,  emperor.    Aarco- 

ras  slain.    Claudhu  defeats  the  Alemamd. 
Porphyry  retires  to  Sicily. 

969  Coat.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aureliua  Claudius  Aug.  IL 

Paternus. 

Claudti  2. — Claudhu  gains  a  great  victory  over  the 
Goths.    Zenobia  invadea  Egypt. 

270  Cms Antiochianus. 

.......  Orfitua* 

Claudius  again  defeats  the  Gotta.    Death  ef  Chudins, 
at  Slrmlum,  in  the  summer.    Aurehan  proclalnted 
emperor  at  Slrmlum,  and  QniurJBna,  the  brother 
of  Claudius,  at  Rome.    Qntntjlma  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 
Ar/msxtAN  emperor.    He  cornea  to  Rome,  and  then 
proceeds  to  Pannonia,  to  repel  tbe  barbarians.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Italy,  to  at- 
tack tiie  Marcomanni  and  Akmanni,  who  are  to 
Italy. 
Death  of  Plotinus  in  Campania. 
Paul  of  Samosata  deposed. 
971  Cms.  Imp.  Cssaar  L.  Domitius  Aurettanus  Aug.  II 
Ceionius  Vh-iua  Bassos  D. 
AureUanl  2. — Aorelian  defeats  the  Marcomanni  and 
Alemannl  in  Italy.    Aurehan  returns  to  Rome,  and 
begins  to  rebuild  the  walla. 

279  Cou Quietus. 

Voldumianus. 

AureUanl  3. — Aorelian  goes  to  the  East;  and  makes 
war  upon  Zenobia,  whom  he  defeats  and  besieges 
in  Palmyra.    Hormisda*  succeed*  Sapor  as  King 
of  Persia. 
Manes  flourished. 
273  Cou.  M.  Claudius  Tacitus  {afttneard  Imp.  Cauar 
Aog.). 
.  .  Flacidianua. 
Aureliani  4.— AureUan  takes  Zenobia  prisoner.   Be 
proceeds  to  Egypt,  and  puts  down  tbe  revolt  of 
Firmus.    Varanea  L  succeeds  Hormisda*  as  King 
of  Persia. 
Longlnu*  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Palmyra. 
91 4  Cm*.  Imp.  Cssaar  L.  Domitius  AureUanna  Aug.  IB. 
C.  Julius  CapttoHnus. 
Aureliani  5.— Aurehan  goes  to  Gaul  to  put  down  Tel 
rlcus,  who  had  reigned  there  from  tile  end  of  A-B. 
267.    Submission  of  Tetricua.    Aurehan  returns  to 
Rome  and  triumphs :  both  Zenobia  and  Twice* 
adorn  his  triumph,    Aurehan  found*  a  temple  to 
the  Sun. 
375  Cm*.  Imp.  Cesar  L.  Domitius  Aurellanus  Aug.  IV. 
T.  Nonius  MaroeUinus. 
*/.  Aureliua  Gordianua. 

Vettiua  Comifldtts  Gordianua. 
Aorelian  slain  la  March.    After  an  mterregnmn  of  shi 
months,  M  Claudius  Tacitoa  is  proclaimed  ampere* 
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Tacitus  emperor. 
276  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Claudius  Tacitus  Aag.  IL 

^Bmillanus. 

Suf.  £tliu  Scorplanu*. 
Death  of  Tacitus.    Florianua,  the  brother  of  Tacitus, 
la  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  and  M.  Aarelias 
Probns  in  the  East    Florlanni  seta  oat  to  the  East 
to  oppose  Probus,  but  is  slain  at  Tarsus. 
Pbobus  emperor.    Varanes  IL  succeeds  Varanea  I. 
as  King  of  Persia. 
177  Cms.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Probus  Aug. 
M.  Auretius  PauUinus. 
Probi  2.— Probus  defeats  the  barbarians  In  GauL 
278  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurellua  Probus  Aug.  II. 

Lupus. 

Probi  3.— Probus  defeats  the  barbarians  in  Dlyrlcum. 
879  Cou.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Probus  Aug.  HI. 

Nonius  Paternus  IL 

Probi  4.— Probus  reduces  the  Isauriana  and  the  Blem- 
myee.    Satarnmus  revolts  in  the  East 

260  Cou. Measalla. 

Gratus. 

Probi  5.— Satumlnus  I*  slain.    Probns  returns  to 
Some,  and  then  proceeds  to  Gaul,  where  he  puts 
down  the  revoltof  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  either  in 
this  year  or  the  following. 
Cyrillua  is  Bishop  of  Andoch. 
381  Com.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Probus  Aug.  IV. 

Tiberlanua. 

Probi  6. 
183  Cms.  Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aureliua  Probus  Aug.  V. 

Vlctorinua, 

Probus  is  slain  at  Sinnium  in  September. 
Cjuros  emperor. 
S83  Con.  Imp.  Cees.  M.  Aurelius  Cams  Aug. 

M.  Aurelius  Carinus  Cari  Aug.  f.  Cesar. 
Suf.  M.  Aurelius  Numerisnus  Carl  Aug.  f. 
Cnaar. 
Matronlanus. 
Carinus  and  Numerianus,  the  sons  of  Cams,  are  as- 
sociated with  their  father  in  the  empire.    Carinus 
is  sent  into  Gaul ;  and  Carua,  with  Numerianus,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  East    Carua  subdues  the  Sarmatians 
on  his  march  from  Sirmium  to  the  East    Cams 
carries  on  the  war  against  the  Persians  with  suc- 
cess, but  dies  near  Ctesiphon. 

284  Cou.  Imp.  Cms.  M.  Aurellua  Carinus  Aug.  IL 

Imp.  Croe.  M.  Aurelius  Numerianus  Aug.  II. 
Suf.  C-  Valerius  Diocletianus  (afterward  Imp. 
Aug.). 
Annlns  Baasua. 
(Suf.  M.  Aur.  Valor.  Maximlanus  [afterward 
Imp.  Cass.  Aug.] 
H.  Junius  Maximus.) 
Numerianua  returns  from  Persia  with  the  army,  but 
is  slain  by  Aper  at  Perinthus  in  the  beginning  of 
September. 
DioctiTUN  emperor. 

285  Cots.  Imp.  Ces.  C.  Valerius  Dlocletianua  Aug.  IL 

Arlstobulus. 

Diocletiani  2. — War  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus 
In  McBala.    Carinus  is  slain.    Diocletian  winters  at 
Nicomedia. 
me  Cou.  M.  Junius  Maximo*  II. 
Vettius  Aquilinus. 
Diocletiani  3. — Haxixunus  la  declared  Augustus  on 
April  1  st,  and  is  sent  by  Diocletian  into  GauL    Max- 
Imianus  defeats  it»  barbarians  in  GauL 


287  Com.  *mp.  Cats.  C.  Val.  Diocletianus  Aug  HL 

Imp.  Case.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Haximianus  Aug. 
Diocletiani  4  :  Maximiani  2. — Haximianus  again  da- 
ieata  the  barbarians  in  GauL    Caraualua  assumos 
the  purple  in  Britain. 

288  Csss.  Imp.  Cass.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximlanus  Aug.  IL 

Pomponius  Januarina. 
Diocletiani  5 :  Maximiani  3. — Preparations  of  Maxim 
ianua  against  Carauaius. 

289  Cou.  M.  Macriua  Baasua. 

L.  Ragonius  Qulntianus. 

Diocletiani  6 :  Maximiani  4^-Naval  war  between  Ca- 
rauaius and  Maximlanus.  Carauaius  defeats  Mux* 
imianus. 

Mamertiaua  delivers  hie  Pmegyriau  Maximiano. 

290  0m*.  Imp.  Cos.  C.  Valerius  Diocletianus  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Cass.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianus  Aug.  III. 

Diocletiani  7 :  Maximiani  5. — The  emperors  grant 
peace  to  Carauaius  and  allow  him  to  retain  inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Lactantiua  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

291  Cou. Tiberlanua  IL 

Casaius  Dio. 

Diocletiani  8:  Maximiani  6.— Diocletian  and  Maximl- 
anus hare  a  conference  at  Milan.  Maximlanus  cel- 
ebrates the  Qulnquennalia. 

Mamertinus  delivers  the  QnaUiaau  Maximiano. 

292  Cms. Hannfbalianus. 

Asclepiodotua. 

Diocletiani  9:  Maximiani  7.— ConManiiut  Chlorus  and 
Oolerhu  are  proclaimed  Ceaars ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  la  divided  between  the 
two  August!  and  the  two  Csuara.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  East,  with  Nicomedia  as  his 
residence :  Maximianus,  Italy  and  Africa,  with  Mi- 
lan u  his  residence :  Constantius,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  Treves  as  his  residence :  Galerius,  Illyr- 
icum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sir- 
mium aa  his  residence. 

293  Cou.  Imp.  Ces.  C.  Valerias  Diocletianus  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Cats.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximlanus  Aug.  IV. 
Diocletiani  10 :  Maximiani  8. — Carauaius  la  slain  by 
Allectus,  who  assumes  the  purple,  and  maintains 
the  sovereignty  in  Britain  for  three  years.  Varanes 
HI.  succeeds  Varanea  II.  a*  King  of  Persia,  and  la 
himself  succeeded  by  Narsee  In  the  course  of  the) 
same  year. 

294  Cou.  FL  VaL  Constantius  Cesar. 

Gal.  VaL  Maximlanua  Cesar. 
Diocletiani  11 :  Maximiani  9. 

295  Cms. Tuscua. 

AnuHntu. 

Diocletiani  12 :  Maximiani  10.— Defeat  of  the  CarpL 

296  Cms.  Imp.  Cass.  C.  Valerius  Diocletianus  Aug.  VI. 

FL  VaL  Constantius  Cesar  II. 
Diocletiani  13:  Maximiani  IL — Constantius  recovers 

Britain. 
Arnobins  published  his  work  Advertut  Qenut. 

297  Cou.  Imp.  Ces.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Haximianus  Ang.  V. 

Gal.  Val.  Haximianus  Cesar  II. 
Diocletiani  14:   Maximiani  12.  —  Diocletian  defeats 
Achllleus  in  Egypt    Maximlanus  defeats  the  Quin 
quegentiani  in  Africa.     Galerius  carries  on  war 
against  the  Persians  unsuccessfully. 
Eumenlus  delivers  the  Pantgyriau  Conttantio 
tM  Cou.  Anlcius  Fauatus  (II.). 
Virtus  Gallus. 
Diocletiani  15 :  Maximiani  13. — Galerius  coBecta  freak 
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forces  and  defeats  the  Persians  In  Armenia.    Naraee 
concludes  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
199  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  C.  Valerias  Diocletianas  Aug.  VTL 
Imp.  Csss.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maxunianus  Aug.  VL 
Diocletiani  16 :  Maximiani  14.— Defeat  of  the  Marco- 

mannL 
Eumenius   delivers   bis   oration   Pro  Imtaurandis 
SckolU. 
3U0  Con.  Fl.  Val.  Constantioa  Caasar  III. 
GaL  VaL  Maximianus  Casaar  IIL 
Diocletiani  17:  Maximiani  15. 

101  Com. Titianus  II. 

Nepouanus. 

Diocletiani  18 :  Maximiani  16.— Hormisdas  JL  suc- 
ceeds Nsrses,  king  of  Persia. 
303  Cms.  FL  VaL  Constantiua  Caasar  IV. 
GaL  VaL  Maxhnianua  Cesar  IV. 
Diocletiani  19:  Maximiani  17.— Diocletian  and  Max- 
imianaa  triumph. 

303  Cot*.  Imp.  Cass.  C.  Valerias  Diocletianus  Ang.  VDX 

Imp.  Cass.  M.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianus  Aug.  VII. 
Diocletiani  SO  :  Maximiani  18 —  Persecution  of  die 
Christians.    Diocletian  celebratea  the  Vicennalia  at 
Rome. 

304  Cost.  Imp.  Cass.  C.  Valerias  Diocletianus  Aug.  DC 

Imp.  Case.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximiamu  Ang.  VUL 
Diocletiani  SI:  Maximiani  19.— Diocletian  enters  upon 
his  consulship  at  Ravenna  on  January  1st,  and  is  at 
Nicomedia  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

305  Cms.  FL  Val.  Constantiua  Caasar  V. 

GaL  VaL  Maximlsnus  Casaar  V 
Diocletian  abdicates  at  Nicomedia  on  May  1st,  and 
compels  Maximianus  to  do  the  same.    Constantiua 
and  Galerios,  the  Cajsars,  are  declared  August! ;  and 
Sevmu  and  Marlminut  Dan  are  declared  the 
Cassars. 
Cokstanttos  I.  and  Galxxius  emperors. 
KM  Coat.  Imp.  Csss,  FL  VaL  Constantiaa  Aug.  VL 
Imp.  Cats.  Gal.  VaL  Maximianus  Ang.  VI. 
8vf.  P.  Cornelias  Analinus. 
Constanta  2:  Galerii  2.  —  Death  of  Constant!'!*  at 
York,  in  Britain.    Constantino*,  who  was  in  Brit- 
ain at  the  time,  assumes  the  title  of  Caasar,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  Casaar  by  Galerius.     Sxvkecs, 
the  Cesser,  was  proclaimed  Augostos  by  Galerius. 
Maxxntius,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  is  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  prietorian  troops  at  Rome,  but  bis 
authority  is  not  recognised  by  the  two  August!  and 
the  two  Caesars.    The  commencement  of  Constan. 
tine's  reign  is  placed  in  this  year,  thoagh  he  did  not 
receive  the  title  of  Augustus  till  A.D.  308. 
Constantino*  I.  begins  to  reign. 
Vopiscus  publishes  the  life  of  AnreUan. 
SOT  Cms.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianus  IX 
Fl.  Val.  Constantinus  Caw. 
Constanuni  2:  Gslerii  3.— Severus  Is  defeated  and 
slain  by  Maxentius  In  Italy.    Galerius  makes  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  Rome. 
LiciKica  is  declared  Augustus  by  Galerios.    Galerios 
confers  the  title  of  Filii  Augwionm  upon  Constan- 
tine  and  Maximinos. 
308  Cm*.  VL  Aur.  VaL  Maxlmlanna  X. 

Imp.  Cats.  GaL  VaL  Maximiamu  Aug.  VII. 

Constantinl  3  :  Galerii  4  :  Litanii  2.  —  Galerius  de- 

olares  Constantine  and  Maxlminna  AugustL    There 

are  thus  four  Aogostl :  L  Galerios.    2.  Liomtos. 

3.  Constantine.    4.  Maximinos,  besides  the  usurper 
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309  First  year  after  amnUhip  cf  M.  Aor.  VaL  Marrmhr 

nus  X. 
Imp.  C.  G.  V.  Maxims- 
anus  Aug.  VTL 
Constanuni  4 :  GaleriiS:  Licinii 3.  —  Sapor  1L  sas- 
eeeds  Hormisdas  IL  as  King  of  Persia. 

310  Stand  year  after  eaiuultkip  qf  M.  Aur.  VaL  llsiM 

anosX. 
Imp.C.G.V.  Maxfea- 
iamas  Aog.  VIL 
ConatantiniS:  Galerii 6:  Lidnii4^-Maxkniamu,las) 

colleague  of  Diocletian, is  put  to  death  at  Mussina 
Eoroenli  Panegyrical  Ojiuuhimo. 

311  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  Gal.  VaL  Maximianus  Ang.  VIE. 

(Imp.  Csas.  VaL  Liclnianus  Licinius  Aug.) 
Constantinl  6 :  Licinii  5.— Edict  to  stop  die  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.    Death  of  Galerius.    Licisdaa 
and  Maximinos  divide  the  East  between  them. 
Eumenii  Qratiarum  Actio  Conetantima. 

312  Cou.  Imp.  Cras.  FL  Val.  Constantinus  Aug.  It 

Imp.  Csas.  VaL  Lidnianua  Licinius  Ang.  IL 
Constantinl  7  :  Licinii  6.— War  of  Constantine  and 
Maxentius.  Constantine  marches  into  Italy.  Max- 
entius is  finally  defeated  at  Saxa  Rubra,  not  fcr  from 
the  Cremera,  and  perishes  in  bis  flight,  in  the  Tiber. 
Oct  27.  The  Indictimu  commence  Sept  1st 
Iamblicbus  flourished. 

313  Cam.  Imp.  Caw.  FL  Val.  Constantinus  Aug.  ITL 

Imp.  Csas.  Val.  Lidnianua  Licinius  Aug.  m. 
Constanuni  8  :  Licinii  7. — Constantine  and  Udsisa 
meet  at  Milan ;  Licinius  marries  Cotsrtanus,  ass 
sister  of  Constantine.  War  between  Lldnios  sad 
Maximinos :  the  latter  is  defeated  at  Beradea  ea 
April  30th,  and  dies  a  few  months  afterward  at  Tar- 
sus. Constantine  and  licinius  thus  beoome  the 
sole.  AugnatL  Edict  in  fevor  of  the  Christian 
Death  of  Diocletian. 

314  Cou.  C.  Celontus  Rnfius  VoluatanBs  IL 

Annianus. 

Cosstantini  9 :  Licinii  a— War  between  Constantiaa 
andLlciniua.  Licinius  is  defeated  first  at  CibaKs  at 
Psnnonia,  and  afterward  at  Adrianopie.  Peeceisthen 
concluded  on  condition  that  Licunna  should  resign 
to  Constantine  niyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Achsia. 

315  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  FL  VaL  Conatantinua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Cass.  VsL  Liclnianus  Licinius  Aug.  IT. 
Constanuni  10 :  Licinii  9. 

316  Cass. Sablnus. 

Rulnus. 

Constanuni  11:  Licinii  10 

317  Cms. Gauicanus. 

Bassos. 

Constanuni  12 :  Licinii  IL— The  rank  of  Camr  Is  cos- 
ferred  upon  Crispus  and  Constantine,  the  sons  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  upon  Licinius,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Licinius. 

318  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  VaL  Liclnianus  Udtdus  Ang.  V. 

FL  Jul.  Crispus  Cesar. 
Constantinl  13:  Licinii  12. 

319  Cou.  Imp.  Cms.  FL  VaL  Conatantrona  Aug.  V. 

FL  VaL  Licthianoa  Licinius  Casaar. 
Constanuni  14 :  Licinii  IX 

320  Cou.  Imp.  Cass.  Fl.  VaL  Constantinos  Aug.  VI. 

Fl.  CI.  Constantinus  Cssser. 
Constannni  15:  Liclnill 4.— Crispus  defeats  me Fraat* 
inGauL 

321  Cos*.  FL  Jul.  Crispus  Csssar  IL 

FL  CL  Constantmns  Casaar  O 
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Constantini  16:  Lidnil  15. 
Nuarii  Panzgyrioui  Contumtmo. 

333  Con.  Petronius  Problanus. 

'  Anicius  JuHanus. 
Constantini  17:  Licinii  16.— Constantine  defeats  the 
Sarmations,  and  pursues  them  across  the  Danube. 
323  On.  Acillus  Several. 
Vetttoa  Ruflnus. 
Constantint  18. — War  between  Constantino  and  Ll- 
cinius.    Constsntine  defeats  Licinins  near  Adriano- 
ple  on  July  3d,  and  again  at  Chalcedon  on  Septem- 
ber 18th.    Licinius  surrenders  himself  to  Constsn- 
tine.    Ccnstantius,  the  son  of  Constsntine,  is  ap- 
pointed Csear  November  8th.    Constantino  is  now 
sole  Augustus,  and  his  three  sons,  Crispus,  Con- 
stsntine, and  Constantius,  are  Ceesars. 

334  Cos*.  FL  Jul  Crispus  Cowar  in. 

Fl.  CI.  Constantinus  Caesar  TIL 
Constantini  19.— Licinius  is  put  to  death  by  command 
of  Constantino. 

335  Cm*. PauHinus. 

Julianus. 

Constantini  20.— The  Vicennalia  of  Constantine.  The 
Christian  council  of  Nican  (Nice) :  it  is  attended 
by  318  bishops,  and  adopts  the  word  i/uofnor. 

336  Com.  Imp.  Cass.  FL  VaL  Constantinus  Aug.  VII. 

FL  JuL  Constantinus  Cesar. 
Constantini  21. — Constantine  celebrates  the  Vicenna- 
lia at  Rome.    Crispus  and  the  younger  Licinius 
are  put  to  death.    Constantine  leaves  Rome,  and 
never  returns  to  it  again.  . 

327  Cuts, Constantinus. 

Maximus. 

Constantini  32.— Death  of  Fausta.  Constantine  founds 
Helenopolis,  In  honor  of  his  mother  Helena. 

328  Cost. Januarlnus. 

Justus. 

Constantini  23. 

Llbaniu*  (ait  14)  is  at  Antioch. 

329  Cms,  Imp.  Cms.  FL  VaL  Constantinus  Aug.  VOL 

FL  CI.  Constantinus  Cawar  IV. 
Constantini  24. 

130  Cum- GslHcanus. 

Symmachus. 

Constantini  25.— Dedication  of  Constantinople,  vauich 
Cos  stantine  makes  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
331  Com  (Annius)  Baasus. 

Ablavlue. 

Cuutantinl  26.— Birth  of  Julian, 
birth  of  Hieronymus  (St  Jerome). 

333  Cote. Faeatianus. 

Bilarianus. 

Constantini  27. — War  with  the  Goths :  they  are  de- 
feated by  Constantine  Ceesar. 
133  Cms.  FL  JuL  Delmatiua  (cJUruard  Csesar). 

ZenophHus. 

Constantini  28. — Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine,  Is 
made  Cesar.    Famine  and  pestilence  in  Syria. 

334  Cms.  L.  Ramus  Acontius  Optatua. 

Anicius  Faullinua. 
Constantini  29.— The  Sarmatians  receive  settlements 
in  the  empire.    Calocssrus,  a  usurper  in  Cyprus,  is 
•lain  by  Delmatiua. 
135  Cm.  Julius  Constsntius, 

Celonius  Rufus  Albums. 
Constantini  30. — The  TricennaHa  of  Constantino. 
Delmatiua  or  Dolmatius,  and  Hanniballisnus,  the 
nephews  of  the  emperor,  sre  made  Ctasars.    A 
«4 


A.D. 

fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces  'made  i 
the  five  Csnars. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  Is  deposed  by  the 
council  at  Tyre,  and  goes  into  exile. 

336  Con.  Fl.  Fopillius  Nepotianns. 
Facundos. 

Constantini  31.— Marriage  of  Constsntius. 

337  Cms. Felloianus. 

T.  Fabius  Titianus, 

Death  of  Constsntine  in  May :  be  is  baptized  beforo 
his  death  by  Eusebius  of  Nlcomedia.  He  was  at 
the  time  making  preparations  for  war  with  the 
Persians. 

CoNSTiNniros  II.,  CoNSTAMTroa  IL,  snd  Constats 
are  declared  Augusti.  The  Caesars  Delmatius  snd 
HannibsUlanus,  and  the  other  relations  of  the  late 
emperor,  are  put  to  death. 

338  Con. Ursus. 

Polemlua. 

Constantini  II.,  Constant!!  IL,  Constantia  2.— Constan- 
tius carries  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  First 
siege  of  Nlsibis  by  the  Persian*. 

Athanasius  returns  from  exile. 

339  Con.  Imp.  Cass.  Fl.  JuL  Constantius  Aug.  H. 

Imp.  Case.  Fl.  JuL  Constans  Aug. 
Constantini  IL,  Constants  IL,  Conatantis  3.— Constan- 
tius carries  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.    Con- 
stantine is  at  Treves,  and  Constans  at  Sirmium 

340  Com. Adndynus. 

L.  Aradius  VaL  Proculus. 

Constantii  IL,  Conatantis  4.— War  between  Constu- 
tine  IL  and  Constans.  Constsntine  IL  Is  defeated 
and  slain  :  Constans,  in  consequence,  becomes  solo 
emperor  of  the  West 

Acacius  succeeds  Eusebius  aa  Bishop  of  Csssarea, 

341  Con.  Antonlus  Marcellinua. 

Petronius  Problnus. 
Constantii  II.,  Constantis  5. — Constans  carries  op  »ssr 
against  the  Franks.  A  law  against  pagan  sacrifices 
promulgated.  Arlan  synod  of  Antioch.  Athanasius 
Is  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Antioch :  be  goes  to 
Rome,  and  is  protected  by  Constans. 

342  Con.  Imp.  Cass.  Fl.  JuL  Constantius  Aug.  Ml. 

Imp.  Css.  FL  JuL  Constans  Aug.  IL 
Constantii  IL,  Constantis  6.— Constans  defeats  the 
Franks.    Sedition  at  Constantinople. 

343  Con.  M.  Modus  Memmius  Furius  Placidus. 

(Fl.  Pisidius)  Romulus. 

Constantii  IL,  Constantis  7.— Constans,  in  Britain)  car- 
ries on  wsr  against  the  Pitts  and  Scots. 

Flrmicus  Maternus  addresses  his  work  0s  Xrrort 
Profanartm  Religiontam  to  Constsntius  and  Con- 
stans. 

344  Con. Leontius. 

Sauustiua. 

Constantii  IL,  Constantis  8.— Earthquake  in  Pontus 

345  Cms. Amantiua, 

Alblnus. 

Constantii  H,  Constantia  9.— Earthquakes  in  Greeoo 
and  Italy. 

346  Con.  Imp.  Css.  Fl.  Jul.  Constantius  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Cebs.  Fl.  Jul.  Constans  Aug.  UL 
Constantii  II.,  Constantis  10.— Second  siege  of  Nisibis 

by  the  Persians. 
Libaniua  Is  at  Nlcomedia. 

347  Con Rufinus. 

.......  Eusebius. 

Constantii  IL,  Constantis  11.— Council  of  1 
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which  pronounced  the  Council  of  Nice  to  be  snO- 
eient 
Athanaalua  restored  by  the  Council  of  Bardlet. 
Themiathura  oration  irtfi  ^i\av6pwriat* 
3*8  Cou.  Fl  PhlUppua. 
Fl.  Sails. 
ConstantU  II.,  Conatantla  IS.— The  Peruana  invade 

Mesopotamia:  battle  of  Singera. 
Prudentiua  born. 

•49  Corn. Llmeniue. 

Aco  Cetullnue. 
Coneuntfl  II.,  Conitantii  13. 

Libanlna'a  Panegyric  upon  Conatantdua  and  Conatana. 
Atbanaatoa  returna  to  Alezandrea. 

JM  Cos*. Sergtna. 

Ntgrlnianus. 

Conitantii  II.  14.— Death  of  Conatana  at  Helena. 
Magnmtitui  assumes  the  purple  at  Angustodunum 
(Xuttm),  in  Gaul,  Ntpattaniu  at  Roma,  and  Vara- 
■to  at  Mora*,  in  Pannonla.    Nepotianna  la  alaln  in 
98  daya  after  hla  elevation.    Conatantiaa  marches 
to  the  West,  and  deposes  Vetranio  In  December,  10 
months  after  his  elevation.    Third  siege  of  Matbis 
by  the  Persians  during  the  absence  of  Constantiue 
in  the  West 
3*1  Ces*.  Magiwmtlns  Aug. 
Oaiso. 
ConstantU  H.  15.— Conatantiua  appolnta  his  cousin 
OaDus  Cesar,  and  sends  him  to  the  East  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Persians.    Msgnentius  appolnta 
hla  brother  Decentiua  Ctsear.    War  between  Con- 
atanttna  and  Magnentios.    Conatantiua  defeats  Mag- 
nentius  at  the  battle  of  Muraa.    Julian  abandons 
Christianity. 
353  Cots.  Decentius  Cat*. 
Paulina. 
ConstantU  n.  16. — Constantius  driTealfsgnentiualnto 
GanL    Revolt  of  the  Jew*. 
363  Cou.  Imp.  Cm.  FL  Jul  Conatantiua  Aug.  VI. 
FL  JuL  Constantius  Qallua  Cassar  II. 
ConstantU  n.  17.— Magnenons  is  defeated  by  Constan- 
tiue In  Gaul,  and  puts  an  end  to  hla  own  life.    Mar- 
riage of  Constantius  and  Eusebia.    GaDus  acts  with 
cruelty  at  Antloch. 
Ammianus  Marcelllnus  In  the  East  with  Uratomna. 
Libanius  is  at  Annooh. 

394  Cess.  Imp.  Case.  FL  JuL  Constantius  Aug.  VH. 

FL  JuL  Constantius  Qallna  Cesar  UL 
Constanta  IL  18.— Constantius  is  In  Gaul  in  the  early 
part  of  me  year,  and  winters  at  Milan.    By  his  or- 
ders GaDus  If  put  to  death  at  Pola,  In  Istria. 
Atttmlanas  MarceUlnus  is  at  Milan. 
Birth  of  Augustine. 
IB  Cess.  FL  Arbltlo. 
FL  LoWanus. 
ConstantU  H.  19— Silvanus  assumes  the  purple  in 
Gaul,  but  is  (late.    Julian  is  declared  Cassar,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  GanL    Synod  of  Mi- 
lan, by  which  Athanaams  la  condemned. 
Gregory  of  Nsxianzua  and  Basil  of  Cassarea  study  at 
Athens  together. 

395  Cass.  Imp.  Cass.  FL  JuL  Constantius  Aug.  VIII. 

FL  CL  Juhanus  Cassar.  > 

ConstantU  IL  93.— First  campaign  of  Julian  In  Gaul. 
Athanasius  is  expelled  from  Alezandrea,  and  retires 
to  me  desert. 
MT  Cass.  Imp.  Case.  FL  JUL  Constantius  Aug.  IX 
FLCL  JoUannaCaasarJL 


A.D. 

ConstantU  n.  21.— Second  campaign  of  JuUasi;  ae  de- 
feats the  Alemamri,  and  crosses  the  Rhine.  Caa- 
standus  visits  Rome. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  la  at  Binzdum. 

358  Cass. Dsttanua. 

Neratiua  Cerealia. 

ConstantU  IL  22.— Third  campaign  of  Junes:  he  da- 
feata  the  Franks,  and  again  croeees  the  Rune.  Con- 
atantiua cruswjs  the  Danube,  and  carries  on  war 
against  the  QnadL    Earthquake  at  NioonxxUa 

Aurelius  Victor  flourished. 

359  Cass.  FLEuaebisa. 

FLBypathu. 

ConstantU  IL  S3.— Fourth  campaign  of  Jadsan:  ha 
crosses  the  Rhine  a  third  time,  and  leys  waste  da 
country  of  the  Alemannl:  he  w  Inter  sat  Paris.  Sa- 
por Invades  Mesopotamia,  and  takes  Amiss  after  a 
long  siege.    Synods  of  Arimbram  and  Mends. 

Ammlanua  Marceumua  serves  m  tat  war  aajasaat  Sa- 
por. 

360  Cat.  Imp.  Cass.  FL  JuL  Cnnsrsnrina  Aug.  X 

FL  CL  Julianas  Cassar  IIL 
ConstantU  IL  84.— Julian  is  proclaimed  Assastai  by 
the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Constantras  winters  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  carries  on  war  in  person  against 
Sapor.  Successes  of  the  Persians,  who  Sake  Sh> 
gara.    Constsntina  winters  st  Anosch. 

361  Cos*.  FL  Taurus. 

FL  Florentlua. 

Preparations  for  war  between  Conatastraa  and  JuSas. 
Conatantiua  sets,  out  for  Europe,  beat  esse  on  ha 
march  in  Cfllcia.  Julian  "— "tH1  had  sacral 
down  the  Danube  to  Sirminm,  and  beard  of  tat 
A*mt\*  of  Conatantiua befca^isaehJsjgCoisllsBassans 

Julianttb  emperor. 

Aurelius  Victor  still  alive. 
363  Cou.  CI.  Mamertinus. 
Fl.  Nevitta. 

Jullani  S.— Julian  spends  the  first  part  of  Use  year  at 
Constantinople  and  then  aeta  out  fori 
he  winters.    He  tavora  the  pagans. 

Julian  wrote  his  Count  and  many  of  his  < 
in  this  year. 

Libanina  la  patronized  by  Julian. 

Athanasius,  who  had  returned  to  Alexandres,  is  drives 
out  again  by  Julian. 

363  Co—.  Imp.  Cass.  FL  CL  Julianus  Aug.  IV. 

FLSaUnatiua. 

Julian  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jaroaalasn. 
He  aeta  out  from  Antioch  against  the  Persians,  ea- 
ters Mesopotamia,  takes  several  towns,  crosaas  aba 
Tigris,  but  la  obliged  to  retreat  through  want  of 
provisions :  in  his  retreat  he  is  slain. 

Jovial*  emperor.  He  la  compelled  to  conctade ads- 
graceful  peace  with  the  Persians :  he  winters  at 
Ancyra. 

Athanasiua  Is  restored  by  Jovian. 

364  Coss.  Imp.  Cass.  Fl.  Jovianua  Aug. 

Fl.  Varronlanus  Joviani  Aug.  f.  N.  P 

Jovian  dica  in  February. 

Valentinuln  I.  is  proclaimed  emperor  on  Febrecy 
6th.  Ho  associates  his  brother  Vaxxns  Wttt  hint 
in  the  empire.  Valentinian  undertakes  sjaigsjisja- 
rncnt  of  the  West  and  givea  to  Valena  the  East. 

Eutropius  concludes  hia  history. 

365  Cou.  Imp.  Css.  Fl.  Valcntinhwus  Aug. 

Imp  Cass.  Fl.  Valens  Aug. 
Valcntiniaoi  I,  Vakntis  2.  —  Valentinian  sets  oat  &> 
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Gaul  to  repel  the  AlemannL    Revolt  of  Procophu 
in  the  But.    War  between  Valens  eod  Procoplus. 
Iiiboniut  (at  51)  composes  his  Funeral  Oration  on 
Julian. 
J66  Con.  FL  Gratianua  Valentinlanl  Aug.  C  N.  P. 
Dagalaiphus. 
Valentiniani  I.,  ValentU  3.— The  Alemanni  ore  defeat- 
ed in  GauL    Procoplui  la  defeated  and  (lain. 
Apollinarlus,  the  heretic  flourished. 
MB  Cott.  FL  Lopidnus. 
FL  Jovinus. 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentts  4. — Valens  oarrlei  on  war 
agslnat  the  Goths.    In  Britain  Theodosius  defeat! 
the  Picts  and  Scota.    GiuTUKm,  the  aon  of  Valen- 
tinian, ia  declared  Augustus. 

368  Com.  Imp.  Cass.  Fl.  Valennaianus  Aug.  IL 

Imp.  Can.  FL  Valena  Aug.  II. 
Valentiniani  I,  Valentia  S :  Gratiani  2.— Second  cam- 
paign of  the  Goihio  war.    The  Alemanni  take  and 
plunder  Moguntiacum.     Valentinian  crosses  the 
Rhine  and  defeata  the  A^mannl. 

369  Cote.  FL  Valentinianua  ValenUniani  Aug.  £  N.  P. 

Victor. 

Valentinlanl  L,  Valentia  6:  Gradani  3.— Third  cam- 
paign of  the  Gothic  war.    Valentinian  fortifies  the 
Rhine. 
110  Con.  Imp.  Caw.  Fl.  Vatennulann*  Aug.  HL 
Imp.  Case.  FL  Valena  Aug.  IIL 
Valentiniani  L,  Valentia  7:  Gratiani  4.— Valena  con- 
clude* a  peace  with  the  Gotha.    Irruption  of  the 
Saxona :  they  are  routed  by  Several. 
371  Cent.  Imp.  Case.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  IL 
Sex.  Anieina  Petroniua  Probue. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  8 :  GraUanl  5.— Valentinian 
paaaea  the  Rhine. 
378  Cott.  FL  Domltiua  Modeatna. 
FLArintbeus. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  9  :  Grauani  6.  —  Revolt  of 
Firmma  in  Mauretanla. 

373  Cott.  Imp.  Caw.  Fl.  Valentinianua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Caw.  FL  Valena  Aug.  IV. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentia  10 :  Gratiani  7,— Theodosiua 

*ent  against  Flrmns. 
Death  of  Athanaaina  on  May  3d. 

374  Cott.  Imp.  Caw.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  IIL 

C.  Equitina  Valena. 
Valentiniani  I,  Valentia  11 :  Grauani  &— The  Quadl 
and  Barmatlans  Invade  Pannonjq.    Murder  of  Para, 
king  of  Armenia,  by  order  of  Valena 

375  Cott.  Pott  Contulatum  Gradani  IIL 

EquitiL 
Valentiniani  I,  Valentia  13:  Gratiani  9.— Valentinian 
goea  to  Carnuntum  and  represaea  (he  barbarians. 
He  diea  at  Bregetio  November  17th. 
Vautntiniak  II,  the  younger  aon  of  Valentinian  I., 

ia  proclaimed  Augustas. 
Ambroslna  bishop  of  Milan. 
Epiphanlus  writea  lie*!  altlttuv. 
TTS  Coat.  Imp.  Caw.  FL  Valena  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Caw.  FL  Valentinianua  (IL)  Aug. 
ValentU  13  :   Gratiani  10  :  Valentinlanl  IL  2.  — The 
Huns  expel  the  Gotha.    The  Gotha  cross  the  Dan- 
ube, and  ore  allowed  by  Valena  to  settle  in  Thrace. 
Theodosiua  slain  at  Carthage. 
ITT  Cott.  Imp.  Caw.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  IV. 
FL  Marahaane*. 
ValenUsH:  Gratiani  11 :  Valentiniani  T.  3  -The 
Girths  rebel:  war  with  the  Gotha. 


378  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Valena  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Valentinianua  (II.)  Aug.  IL 
Valentia  15  :  Gratiani  12  :   Valentiniani  IL  4.— The 
Gotha  defeat  the  Romans  with  immense  slaughter 
near  Adrianople :  Valena  falla  in  the  battle.    Gra- 
tian  had  previously  defeated  the  Lentienses  Ale- 
manni at  Argeataria,  and  was  advancing  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Valena,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  latter. 
Ammlanus  Marccllinua  concludes  hla  history. 
The  Ckroniam  of  Hieronymus  ends  at  the  death  of 
Valena. 

379  Cost.  D.  Magnua  Ausonius. 

Q.  Clodtus  Hermogenianus  Olybrius. 
Gratiani  13 :  Valentiniani  II.  5 :  Theodoeii  L  L 
TaxoDosros  I.  is  proclaimed  Augustus  by  Gratianua, 
and  placed  over  the  East    Theodosius  defeats  the 
Goths.    The  Lombards  appear.    Artaxerxes  suc- 
ceeds Sapor  II.  aa  king  of  the  Persians. 
Ausonius  returns  thanks  to  Gratian,  who  had  appoint- 
ed him  consul  (ad  Qratianum  gratiarvm  actio  pro 
coTitulatu). 

380  Cot*.  Imp.  FL  Gratianua  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Theodosiua  (I.)  Aug. 
Gratiani  14 :  Valentiniani  IL  6 :  TheodoaU  L  2.— The- 
odosius again  defeata  the  Gotha.    He  expels  the 
Annus  from  the  churches,  and  is  zealous  for  the 
Catholic  faith. 
Death  of  Basil  of  Cawarea. 
331  Cott.  Fl.  Syagrius. 
FL  Eucherius. 
Gratiani  15:  Valentiniani  IL  7 :  TheodosUL  3.— Death 
of  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.     Council  of 
Constantinople. 
Gregory  of  Nazlanzus  is  declared  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople :  he  withdraws  into  retirement,  and  Necta- 
rine is  chosen  in  his  stead. 

382  Con.  Antonlua. 

Afranius  Syagrius. 
Gratiani  16 :  Valentiniani  II.  8  :  Theodosil  I.  4.— 

Peace  with  the  Goths.    Alaric  begins  to  reign. 
Ausonius  brought  down  his  Fasti  to  the  consuls  of 

this  year. 

383  Cou.  FL  Merobaudes  IL 

FL  Saturninus. 
Valentiniani  IL  9 :  Theodosil  L  5. — AxcAsros  is  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  his  father  Theodosius.  Re- 
volt of  Maximus  in  Britain.  War  between  Gratia- 
nua and  Maximal  in  GauL  Gratianua  is  slain. 
Theodosius  makes  a  peace  with  Maximus,  by  which 
Maxima*  is  acknowledged  emperor  of  Spain,  GauL 
and  Britain,  and  Valentinian  ia  secured  in  the  pos- 
session of  Italy  and  Africa.  Accession  of  Sapor  III, 
king  of  Persia. 

384  Cou.  FL  Ricomer. 

FL  Clearehna. 
Valentiniani  H.  10:  TheodoaU  L  6.— Birth  of  Hone- 
rius,  the  son  of  Theodosius.  Treaty  with  Persia. 
Symmachns,  prefect  of  the  city,  addresses  the  em- 
perors, urging  them  to  replace  the  altar  of  Victory 
in  the  senate ;  bntia  opposed  by  Ambrose. 

385  doss.  Imp.  FL  Arcadiu*  Aug. 

Banto. 
Valentiniani  IL  11 :  Theodosil  L  7.— Saorifloes  pre 

hlbited  in  the  East  by  a  law  of  Theodosius. 
Augustine  Is  at  Milan. 

386  Con.  FL  Honoriua  Theodosil  Aug.  I  V.  P. 

Euodins. 
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Valentinlanl  II.  IS  :  TheodoaU  L  8.— The  aseoflungl 
conquered  on  the  Danube,  ud  transplanted  to 
Phrygla. 

Hieronymus  (St  Jerome)  visits  Egypt  and  returns  to 
Bethlehem. 

Chryaoatom  a  preebytor. 
187  Catt.  Imp.  Fl.  Valenttnianna  (II.)  Aug.  IIL 
Entroplua. 

Valentinlanl  IL  13:  Tbeodoall  I.  9.— Sedition  at  Anti- 
och.  Valcntinian  la  expelled  from  Italy  by  Max- 
lmus.  Theodoaioa  prepares  for  war  with  Maximua. 

The  orations  of  Libanlus  and  Chryaoatom  respecting 
the  riota  at  Antioch. 
168  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Theodosias  (I.)  Aag.  IL 
Cynegms. 

Valentinianl  U  14 :  TheodosU  I.  10.— War  between 
Theodosius  and  Maximua.  MaxlmusiaalslnatAqui- 
lets :  his  son  Victor  is  slain  in  Gaul  by  Arbogastes, 
the  general  of  Theodosias.  Theodosias  winters  at 
Milan.    Accession  of  Varanea  IV.,  king  of  Persia. 

389  Cms.  FL  Tlmaalus. 

FL  Promotus. 
Valentinlanl  U.  IS  :  TheodosU  I.  11.  —  Theodosius 

visits  Rome.    He  winters  at  Milan. 
Drepanlus  delivers  his  Ponegyrieut  at  Rome  in  the 

presence  of  Theodosias. 

390  Cost.  Imp.  FL  Valenttnianna  (IL)  Aug.  IV. 

Neoterius. 

Valentinlanl  IL  16 :'  TheodoaU  L  IS.  — Massacre  at 
Theaaalonica  by  order  of  Theodosias :  he  is  In  con- 
sequence excluded  from  the  church  at  Milan  by 
Ambrose  for  eight  months.  The  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Alexandrea  is  destroyed. 

Death  of  Gregory  of  Nazlanzua. 

391  Cbts.  Tadanna. 

Q.  Aurelios  Symmachua. 
Valentinlanl  IL  17 :  TheodoaU  L  13.— Theodosius  re- 
turns to  Constantinople. 

393  Cost.  Imp.  FL  Arcadiua  Aug.  H. 

FL  Rufinua. 
TheodoaU  L 14.— Valenttnlan  II.  is  slain  by  Arbogastes, 

who  raises  Ecoutros  to  the  empire  of  the  West. 
Bieronymus  writes  his  work  Dt  Vtrit  Ittuttribuo. 
193  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Theodosius  (I.)  Aug.  III. 
Abundantiua. 
TheodoaU  L  IS.— HoKoaroa  is  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  his  Cither  Theodosius.     Preparations  for  war 
between  Theodoaiaa  and  Eugenlua. 
HJeronymos  (St.  Jerome)  pubUshes  his  work  /*  Jo 
easnuas. 

394  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Arcadius  Aug.  HI 

Imp.  Fl.  Honorlus  Aug.  IL 
TheodosU  L  16.— War  between  Theodosias  and  En. 
genius.    Victory  of  Theodosias  near  AqaUeia :  Eu- 
geniua  is  slain,  and  Arbogastes  kills  himself  two  days 
after  the  battle. 

395  Cms.  Anlcius  Hennogenlanua  Olybrius. 

Anlclus  Probinos. 

Death  of  Theodosias  at  Milan. 

Axcsdics  (at  18)  and  HoHoxros  (at  11)  emperors : 
Aroadlas  of  the  East,  and  Honorlus  of  the  West 
Honorlus  is  committed  to  the  care  of  Stilicho. 
Marriage  of  Arcadius.  Arcadius  la  at  first  governed 
by  Rufinua,  who  is  slain  in  November,  and  then  by 
Eutropios.  Alsric  ravages  Thrace  and  the  norm 
of  Greece.    Stilicho  crosses  the  Alps  to  attack  him. 

Claudian,  the  poet  flourished. 

flax  rates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  flourished. 


396  Cess.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadiua  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Fl.  Honorlus  Aug.  UL 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  2.— Alaric  ravages  the  soots  at 

Greece.   Stfllcho'a  second  expedition  against  Alaric 
Claudian's  Dt  III.  Contulatu  Honorii  Aug.  sad  h 

Rujinum.    Hieronymua  (St  Jerome)  eonmnaes  Is 

write. 

397  Cms.  FL  Cmariua. 

Nonius  Atficos. 

Arcadii  et  Honorii  3.— Revolt  of  GOdo  in  Africa,  and 
consequent  scarcity  of  food  at  Rome.  Birth  of 
FlacUla,  the  daughter  of  Arcadius. 

Symmachua  writes  (En.,  Iv,  4)  to  StOicha. 

Death  of  Ambrose. 

Hieronymus  (St  Jerome)  continues  to  write. 
396  Coat.  Imp.  FL  Honorins  Aug.  IV. 
Fl.  Eutychlanut. 

Arcadii  et  Honorii  4.  —  Marriage  of  Honorins  wtt 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho.  Defeat  and  desaV 
ofGlldo. 

Claudian's  Dt  IV.  Contulotu  Honorii  Aug,  £>ieW 
miurn  Honorii  Aug.  at  Maria,  Dt  BtOo  COeVnaca 

Chryaoatom  succeeds  Nestorius  aa  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

399  Cow.  Eutropios.    Slain  in  ojke, 

FL  Malllut'Theodorua. 

Arcadii  et  Honorii  5— Birth  of  Pnlcheria,  the  secoed 
daughter  of  Arcadius.  TriblgOdns  ravages  Phrygk, 
Fsll  of  Eutroplua  in  his  own  consnlahtp :  be  it  first 
banished  to  Cyprus,  and  then  recalled  and  pat  a> 
death  at  Chalcedon.  Accession  of  Yexdjinl  L, 
king  of  Persia. 

Claudian's  /*  FL  MaUH  Tktodori  eontulntum  and  * 
Kutropium, 

400  Cms.  Fl.  Stilicho, 

Anreliaous. 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  6.— Revolt  of  Gafaus:  he  k  d» 

feated,  and  retires  beyond  the  Danube. 
Claudian's  In  Primum  Connlatum  FL  SnBoVmJa 
Sulpidufl  Severus  flourished. 

401  Con.  FL  Vincenttua. 

Fl.  Fravitta. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  7.— Gainaa  ia  alain  in  Thrace,  sal 
his  head  is  brought  to  Constantinople.    Barm  ef 
Theodoslua  IL,  the  son  of  Arcadiua. 

402  Cost.  Imp.  FL  Arcadius  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  Honorlus  Aug.  V. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  8.— Alaric  invades  Italy. 
Hieronymus  writes  Adv.  Rujinum,  and  other  work*. 

403  Cost.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (IL)  Aug. 

FL  Rumoridua. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  9.— Battle  of  PoUentia,  and  retreat 

of  Alaric. 
Claudian's  Dt  Bdlo  Qttico. 
Prudentius  writes  In  Symmachnm, 
Chryaoatom  la  banished  by  means  of  Emdoxb:  a  la 

mult  followed,  and  he  is  recalled. 

404  Cost.  Imp.  FL  Honoriut  Aug.  VL 

Aristasnetas. 
Arcadii  et  Honorii  10. — Ravages  of  the  liinrtae 

Death  of  Eudoxia. 
Claudian's  Dt  VI.  Contulatu  HtnorU  Aug. 
Chrysostom  is  banished  a  aeoood  thaw. 

405  Cms.  FL  Stilicho  IL 

Anthemtue. 
ArcadU  et  Honorii  11.— The  ravsajos  of  me  lasnmssa 
continue.    Radagaisus  Invades  Italy,  be*  is  < 
by  StOicho. 
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Chrysoetom  la  In  exile  at  Casual. 
106  Com.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadlus  Aug.  VI. 
Anicius  Petronius  Probue. 
Arcadil  et  Honorii  13.— The  ravages  of  the  laauriana 

continue.    The  Vandals  enter  0»ul. 
Chrysostom  la  in  exile  at  Arsbissus. 
HIeronymus  wrltea  Adttrtut  Vigilantium. 

407  Cot*.  Imp.  FL  Honorine  Aug.  VH. 

Imp.  FL  Theodoaloa  (II.)  Aug.  H. 
Arcadil  et  Honorii  13.— The  raragea  of  the  Iaanriana 
continue.    ReroltofConatantine  In  Britain.    Death 
of  Chrysostom  on  hia  way  from  Arabiaaua  to  Pityua. 

408  Cott.  Aniciua  Baaaua. 

FL  PhUlppus. 
Honorii  IS:  Theodoaii  H.  1.— Death  of  Arcadlus  and 
accession  of  THioDoaros  U.  (est  7).  Stilicho  is 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Alaric  invades  Italy  and  besieges 
Rome  :  he  retires  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

409  Cms.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Aug.  Vm. 

Imp.  FL  Theodosins  (a)  Aug.  IIL 
Honorii  IS :  Theodoaii  IL  2.— Alaric  besieges  Rome 
•  second  time,  and  by  bis  influence  Attu.cs  la 
proclaimed  emperor  in  place  of  Honorius.    Pla- 
eidla, the  daughter  of  Theodosins  I,  is  taken  pris- 
oner by  Alaric.    Revolt  of  Gerontiua  in  Spain  :  he 
proclaims  Maxlmua  emperor.    The  Vandala  invade 
Spain. 
U0  Cott.  FL  Varanes. 
(Tertullua). 
Honorii  16:  Theodoaii  IL  3.  — Attalua  ia  deposed. 
Alaric  besieges  Rome  a  third  time,  which  he  takes 
and  plunders.    Death  of  Alaric  near  Rhegium,  on 
hia  way  to  Sicily.    He  ia  succeeded  by  Ataulphua. 
The  history  of  Zosimus  ends. 
Birth  of  Proclus. 
411  Cot.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodoalua  (IL)  Aug.  IV.  (.vidumt  eoU 
Itagut). 
Honorii  17 :  Theodoaii  IL  4.— War  between  the  usurp- 
ers Constantino  and  Gerontius.   Expedition  of  Con- 
atantiue,  the  general  of  Honorius,  against  Constan- 
tino and  GeroDtios.    Death  of  Conatantine  and  Go- 
rontlus. 
112  Cost.  Imp.  FL  Honorius  Aug.  IX. 

Imp.  FL  Theodoalua  (II.)  Aug.  V. 
Honorii  18 :  Theodoaii  IL  5.— Jovinua  is  proclaimed 
emperor  in  GauL     Ataulphua  makea  peace  with 
Honoriua  and  entera  GauL 
Cyril  succeeds  Theophilus  at  Alexandres. 

413  Cott.  Lucius. 

HaracUanus.    Slain  in  oJUt. 
Honorii  19  :  Theodoaii  II.  6.— Jovinua  ia  slain  in  Gaul 
by  Ataulphua.    Heraclianua  revolts  in  Africa  and 
invades  Italy,  but  is  defeated  and  slain 

414  Cott.  Fl.  Constantius. 

FL  Constant. 
Honorii  20:  Theodoaii  IL  7s— Marriage  of  Ataolphua 
and  Plaeidla,  the  daughter  of  Theodoalua  L  At* 
talus  is  again  proclaimed  emperor  by  Ataulphua. 
Ataulphua  passes  into  Spain.  Pulcheria,  the  sister 
of  Theodosins  IL,  la  proclaimed  empress  at  Con- 
atantlnople.  Persecution  of  the  Chriatiana  in  Persia. 

415  Cess.  Imp.  FL  Honoriua  Aug.  X. 

Imp.  FL  Theodosins  (IL)  Aug.  VI. 
Honorii  21 :  Theodosil  LT.  6V— Ataulphus  is  slain  In 

Spain,  and  is  succeeded  by  Wallia. 
Orosius  writes  his  Apologia  contra  PelagUm  it  Ar 
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416  Cott.  Imp.  FL  Theodosins  (IL)  Aug.  VH. 

Junius  Ctnartua  Palladius. 
Honorii  22:  Theodosil  II.  9.— Wallia  makes  peace 

with  Honorius,  restores  to  him  his  sister  Plscldis, 

and  surrenders  Attains, 
Pelaglus  Is  in  Palestine,  where  Hieronymus  (St  Je 

rome)  ia  anil  alive. 
Rutillus  Numatianus  writes  his  Mmrarinm. 

417  Cott.  Imp.  FL  Honorius  Aug.  XI. 

FL  Constantius  II. 

Honorii  23 :  Theodosil  IL  10.— Honorius,  who  hss  no 
children,  gives  his  sister  Plaeidla  in  marriage  to 
Constantius.    War  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

Oroalua  enda  hia  hiatory. 

418  Cbaa.  Imp.  FL  Honoriua  Aug.  XIL 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodoeius  (11)  Aug.  VIH. 
Honorii  24:  Theodosii  II.  11 — The  Goths  subdue 
Spain,  and  return  to  Gaul :  death  of  Wallia,  who 
is  succeeded  by  Theodoric  L    Aquitahia  Is  ceded 
to  the  Goths,  whoae  king  resides  at  Tolosa. 

419  Cott.  Monaxius. 

Plintas. 
Honorii  25  :-Theodosii  IL  12.— Birth  of  Valentinian 
HI,  the  aon  of  Constantius  and  Plaeidla.    War  be- 
tween the  Soevi  and  Vandala  in  Spain. 

420  Cos*.  Imp.  FL  Theodosius  (IL)  Aug.  IX. 

FL  Constantius  IIL 
Honorii  26:  Theodoaii  IL  13.— Accession  of  Varanes 
V,  king  of  Persia.    Persecution  of  the  Christiana 
Id  Persia. 

421  Cbaa.  Enatathlua. 

Agricola. 
Honorii  27 :  Theodosii  H.  14<— Constantias  ia  declar 
ed  Augustus,  but  dies  at  the  end  of  seven  montha 
Theodoeius  marries   Eudocia  (originally  named 
Athenala).    War  with  the  Persians. 

422  Cbaa.  Imp.  Fl.  Honoriua  Aug.  XIIL 

Imp.  FL  Theodoalua  (11.)  Aug.  X. 
Honorii  28:  Theodoaii  II.  15.— Birth  of  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Eudocia.    Peace  eon- 
eluded  with  die  Persians. 

423  Cbaa.  Asclepiodotus. 

FL  A  vims  Martnlanna. 
Honorii  29:  Theodosii  IL  16.— Death  of  Honorius  in 
August 

424  Cms.  Caatinna. 

Victor. 
Theodosil  II.  17.— Valentinian,  the  son  of  Constaa 
tins  and  Plaeidla,  is  appointed  Cesar  by  Theodo 
eius  st  Thessalonlca.     Joannas  Immediately  as- 
sumes the  purple  at  Ravenna. 

425  Cott.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (IL)  Aug.  XL 

FL  Pladdlue  Valentuuanus  Casar. 
Theodosil  IL  18:  Valentinian!  IIL  1.— Valccttnun 
ILL  is  declared  Augustus,  and  placed  over  the  West. 
Defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Joannes.    Aenat 
attacks  the  Goths  in  GauL 
PhUoatorgina  concludes  hia  hiatory.     ■ 
426,  Cott.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosius  (IL)  Aug.  XIL 

Imp,  FL  Placldlua  Vslentinlsnus  (IIL)  Aug.  H. 
Theodosil  H.  19 :  Valentinlani  HL  2. 
Proclus  studies  at  Alexandres. 

427  Cbaa.  Hierius. 

Ardaburtus. 
Theodosil  II.  20;  Valentinlani  IH.  3.— Revolt  of  Boat 
facias  In  Africa. 

428  Cbaa.  FL  Felix. 

Taurus. 
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Theododl  n.  *l .  Vilentralanl  HI.  4^-AStiu*  earrlea 
on  war  In  Gaul  against  the  Frank*.    Death  of  Gun- 
derle,  king  of  the  Vandal*,  and  accession  of  Gen- 
•eric 
Nestorius,  the  heretic  appointed  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
1W  Out.  Florentius. 
Dlonydoc 
Theododl  IL  29/t  Valentinlanl  ITL  5,-The  Vtsdds 
crow  over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Genseric : 
they  were  called  Into  Africa  by  Bonifacio*. 
130  Con.  Imp.  FL  Theododu*  (II)  Aug.  XIIL 

Imp.  FL  Fladdlui  Valentiniann*  (TIL)  Aug.  in. 
Theododl  IL  23 :  Valcntlnlanl  IIL  6.— BomTaciu*  1* 
reconciled  with  Placidla.    War  of  Bonifacio*  with 
the  Vandal*.    Siege  of  Hippo. 
Death  of  Augustine  (at  75). 
IM  Cou.  Bam*. 

FL  Antiochus. 
Theododl  IL  84:  Valentinlanl  lit  T.  —  Capture  of 
Hippo.    Defeat  of  Bonifacio*,  who  leaves  Africa. 
The  Vandal*  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
Council  of  Ephesos. 
Nestorius  is  deposed  it  the  council  of  Ephesos. 
133  Cot*.  Aetiu*. 
Valerias. 
Theododl  IL  25:  Valentiniani  III  a— War  between 
Bonlfacius  and  Aetiu*.    Death  of  Bonlfacius. 

433  Co**.  Imp,  FL  Theododu*  (II.)  Aug.  XIV. 

Fetronlus  Maxlmus. 
Theododi  IL  26:  Valentiniani  in.  9. 

434  Cm*.  Ariovindu*. 

Aiper. 

Theododl  IL  27:  ValentinianI  HI.  10.— AttOa  and  hi* 
brother  Bled*  become  kings  of  the  Huns.  Honoria 
(ait  16),  the  sister  of  Valentinian,  la  banished  from 
Constantinople  on  account  of  incouanencr:  she  is 
said,  in  cooaequence,  to  hare  written  to  Attila  to 
offer  herself  a*  hi*  wife,  and  to  invite  him  to  Invade 
the  empire. 

Vincenttus  Lirinends  writes  Advtrwuo  Htenticot. 

435  Cms.  Imp.  FL  Theododu*  (IL)  Aug.  XV. 

Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valendnianu*  (ILL)  Aug.  IV. 
Theododl  IL  98:  Valentiniani  HL  II.— Peace  with 
Genseric    Aetius  defeat*  the  Burgundlan*  in  GauL 

436  Cm*.  FL  Anthemlus  Iddoru*. 

Senator. 
Theododl  IL  99 :  Valentinlanl  IIL  12— War  with  the 
Burgundians  and  the  Goths  in  GauL    Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  lays  siege  to  Marbo. 

437  Cou.  Aetius  II. 

Siglsbuldns. 

Theododl  H.  30:  Valentinlanl  HI  13.— The  war  with 
the  Burgundians  and  Goth*  continues.  Aetius  de- 
feata  the  Burgundlana,  and  raise*  the  siege  of  Nar- 
bo.  Genaario  persecutes  the  Catholics  In  Africa. 
Valentmian  comes  to  Constantinople,  and  marries 
Eudoxla,  the  daughter  of  Theododu*. 

PtocIus  in  Athena. 

438  Cm*.  Imp.  FL  Theododu*  (H)  Aug.  XVI. 

Anlciu*  Adlius  Glabrio  Faustu*. 
Theododl  II.  31 :  Valentlniani  ITL  14.— The  war  with 
the  Goth*  continue*.    The  Codex  Theododanu*  is 
published. 
419  Caa*.  Imp.  FL  Theododu*  (H.)  Aug.  XVII. 
Festus. 
Theododl  IL  33:  Valentinlanl  HL  15.— Theodoric, 
who  la  bedeged  at  Tolosa,  sallie*  forth  and  defeat* 


A.D. 

Litorin*.  the  Roman  general    Peace  is  made  vat 
the  Goths.    Carthage  la  taken  by  Generic 
Hestorlus  is  still  living  in  exile. 

440  Cm*.  Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valeatinlanu*  (HL)  Aug.  V. 

AnatoUn*. 
Theododi  IL  33:  Valentinlanl  HL  HL— Genseric  la 

vadea  Sicily. 
Leo  is  made  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Salvianu*  publishes  his  work  Dt  Gv&eraatwM  JM. 

441  Cm.  Cym*  (without  coUeagxry. 

Theododi  H.  34:  Valentinlanl  IH.  17.— War  with  fas 
Vandal*.  The  Hun*,  under  AttSa,  peas  the  Danas* 
and  lay  waste  Dlyricum, 

442  Cow.  Eodoxlo*. 

FL  Dioscorua. 
Theododi  II  35:  ValentinianI  HL  18 — The  Huns  cea- 
tinue  their  ravages  in  IUyricuxn  and  Thrace. 

443  Cm*.  Petronlus  Maxlmus  IL 

Patera  u*  s.  Paterius. 
Theododi  II.  36:  Valentinlanl  HL  19. 

444  Cm*.  Imp.  FL  Theododu*  <TL)  Aug.  XVHI 

Albums. 
Theododl  II.  37 :  Valentinlanl  TH.  SO.— Eudotia  fa- 
Urea  to  Jerusalem. 

445  Cm*.  Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valentinianus  (TH)  Aug.  VL 

Nonius  s.  Nomus. 
Theododi  H  38:  Valentinlanl  HL  21. 

446  Cm*.  Aetius  HL 

Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus. 
TheodosU  II.  39:  Valentiniant  HL  S2.-InSpaia.bi 
Vandals  defeat  Vitus,  the  Roman  general  and  Is] 
waste  the  Roman  dominions.  The  Britons  beg  av 
eiatance  of  Aetius  to  defend  them  against  the  Pica, 
and  Scot*,  but  it  is  refused  them. 

447  Cms.  Callepios  a.  Alyplu*. 

Ardaburiuc 
TheodoelusIL  40:  Valentlniani  IH.  23.— AttDa  creases 
the  Danube,  and  lays  waste  the  provinces  of  dm 
Eastern  empire  in  Europe  :  he  penetrates  as  far  as 
Thermopylae.    Arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

448  Com.  Ruflus  PraUextatus  Postumianua. 

FL  Zeno. 

Theododl  II.  41 :  Valcntlnlanl  III.  24.— Embassies  It 
and  from  Attila.  Rechiariua,  the  king  of  ike  Saeri, 
ravages  the  Roman  dominions  in  Spain. 

Priscus,  the  Byzantine  writer,  accompanies  the  em- 
bassy to  Attila, 

449  Cm*  Protogene*. 

Asterio*. 
Theododi  II.  42 :  Valentinlanl  III  25.— A  new  embas- 
sy is  sent  to  Constantinople.     Council  of  Conssaa- 
tinople,  which  condemns   Eutychee.    Council  af 
Ephesus,  which  condemns  Fhtvianus. 

450  Cou.  Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valentinianus  (IH.)  Aug.  VH 

Gennadiua  Avienua. 
Valentiniani  III.  26:  Mflrciani  1. — Death  of  TheaaV 

siu5,  who  left  no  children. 
Marcian  is  declared  emperor  of  the  East :  be  marries 

Pulcheria.    Attila  threatens  both  the  Eaatat*  aai 

Western  empires. 

451  Cost.  Imp.  Fl.  MarcianuB  Aog. 

Adclphius. 
Valentiniani  III.  27:  TT"  -j  nl  "  liltlii  In  ailnTTr' 
Ho  is  defeated  nt  Chalons  by  Aetius  and  Theoderie. 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Theodoric  falls  in  the  bains, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Torismond.  Covad 
of  Cbaiccdon,  at  which  Marcian  w 

452  Coss.  Asporacius. 
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FL  Barettlanus. 
Valcntiiilani  III.  28 :  Mercian!  3.— Attn*  Inredea  Italy, 
and  takes  Aquileia  alter  a  alege  of  three  month*  : 
after  raraging  the  whole  of  Lorabexdr,  he  recross- 
ea  the  Alpa.    Death  of  Torlamond,  and  aeeaaalon 
of  Theodoric  II. 
Leo,  Mihop  of  Rome,  waa  aent  aa  ambaaeador  to  AttOa. 
133  Com.  VlncomsJus. 
OpUio. 
ValentiDiani  m.  89:  Marciani  4.— Death  of  AttOaand 
dispersion  of  hla  army.    Death  of  Puleheria. 
w4  Con.  Aetius. 
Studio*. 
Valentinlani  in.  30:  Marcianl  5.— Addas  la  slain  by 
Valentinlan. 
435  Cou.  Imp.  FL  Placid.  Valentlnlanue  (TO.)  Aug.  VIII. 
Procopiua  Aothemioa  (mfterwmrd  Imp.  Aug.). 
Marcianl  6.— Valentinian  is  slain  in  March  by  Petro- 

nius  Mexlmus,  whoae  wife  he  had  rlolated. 
Miziams  la  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  West,  bnt 
la  slain  in  July,  when  Oenaeric  waa  approaching 
Rome. 
Genserlc  take*  and  plunders  Rome. 
Arrroa  la  proclaimed  in  Gaul  emperor  of  the  West, 
in  July,  through  the  means  of  Theodoric  IL,  king 
of  the  Goths. 
Leo  intercedes  with  Oenaeric. 
456  Cou.  Varanea. 
Joanne*. 
Marcianl  7.— Theodoric  lnradee  Spain,  conquer*  the 
Suevi,  and  kills  their  king  Rechiarlua.    Rlclmer, 
the  commander  of  Arttua,  gains  a  naval  rlctory 
orer  Geneeric.    Aritus  Is  deposed  by  means  of  Rl- 
clmer. 
Sidonlus  Apolllnaris,  the  aon-ln-law  of  Aritus,  write* 
hia  Panegjrictu  Jvito. 
%    457  Con.  FL  Constantino*. 
Rufus. 
Leonl*  1 :  Majoriani  1.— Death  of  Marcian  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 
Lxo  L,  emperor  of  the  East,  is  raised  to  the  empire 

by  Aspar. 
Majorian,  emperor  of  the  West,  is  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  Riclmor. 

458  Con.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (L)  Aug. 

Imp.  Jul.  Majbrianu*  Aug. 

Leonl*  3 :  Majoriani  9.— The  Vandal*  land  in  Africa 
and  are  defeated.  Naral  preparations  of  Majorian 
against  the  Vandal*.  Majorian  crosses  the  Alps  in 
the  winter,  in  order  to  settle  the  affaire  of  Gaul  be- 
fore inrading  Africa.  Earthquake  at  Antioch.  Ac- 
cession of  Ftroze  or  Pereses  aa  a  king  of  Persia. 

Sidonlus  Apolllnaris  addresses  his  Pmegyricm  Mojo- 
Homo. 

459  Con.  Patricias. 

FL  Rlclmer. 
Leonis  3t  Majoriani  3.— Majorian  defeat*  Theodoric 
IL,  king  of  the  Goths ;  peace  is  concluded  between 
Majorian  and  Theodoric. 
400  Con.  Magnus. 

ApoUonfu*. 
Leonis  4:  Majoriani  4.— Majorian  marches  Into  Spain, 
intending  to  pass  orer  Into  Africa,  but  his  fleet  la 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  at  Carthage- 
na.    Majorian  conclude*  a  treaty  with  Genserlc ; 
he  return*  to  Gaul,  and  winter*  there. 
4(1  Cm.  Sererinu*. 
DagaUphns. 


Leonis  5:  Majoriani  5V-BaaJoria«  returns  to  Italy 
wnere  be  is  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  or  lor  ol 
Rlclmer,  who  raises  Libius  Serena  to  the  ampin 
Scraaos  emperor  of  the  West 
463  Con.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (I.)  Aug.  It 
Imp.  Lib.  Serena  Aug. 
Leoni*  6:  Sereri  2. — Genserie  renew*  the  war,  ana 
range*  Italy.    Theodoric  IL  renews  the  war  at 
GauL  and  obtains  possession  of  Narbo. 

463  Con.  FL  Casctna  Baailius. 

Virianus. 
Leonl*  7 :  Sereri  3.— Theodoric  IL  attempts  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion in  GauL  but  is  defeated  by  .Sgidras.    Theodoras 
rules  orer  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

464  Con.  Rusticus. 

FL  Anldus  Olybrius. 
Leoni*  8 :  Sereri  4^— Death  of  .Sgidius. 

465  Cou.  FL  Baatttscns. 

Hermlnericus  s.  Armlnericus. 
Leonis  9.— Death  of  Sereru*.    No  emperor  of  the 
West  la  appointed  for  thi*  and  the  following  year : 
Riclmor  keep*  the  power  in  hi*  own  hand*. 

466  Cou.  Imp.  FL  Loo  (I.)  Aug.  HL 

(Tananus.) 
Leonl*  10.— Theodoric  IL  1*  daln  by  hi*  brother  En- 
rlc,  who  succeeds  him. 

467  Cms.  Pustsua. 

Joannes. 
Leonis  11 :  Anthemii  L— Rlclmer  applies  to  Leo  to 

appoint  an  emperor  of  the  West :  Leo  appoints 

Procopiua  Anthemius. 
Anthxmius  emperor  of  the  West     He  (dree  Us 

daughter  In  marriage  to  Rlclmer. 
Sidoniu*  Apolllnaris  come*  to  Rome. 

468  Cot.  Imp.  Proc  Anthemius  Aug.  IL  (ajuaoul  coi- 

Uoguf). 

Leonl*  13:  Anthemii  3.— War  with  Genserlc.  The 
Soman  forces  land  in  Africa,  but  the  expedition 
falls  through  the  misconduct  of  Basiliscua. 

Sidonlus  Apolllnaris  writes  his  Ptmcgyriou  Aa&mU 
MtCbntuU. 

469  Con.  FL  Marcianus. 

FL  Zeno  (e/lsnoard  Imp.  Can.  Aug.). 
Leonl*  13 :   Anthemii  3. — Zeno,  the  Isaurlan,  after- 
ward the  emperor,  marries  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Leo.    This  excites  the  Jealousy  of  the  powerful 
minister  Aspar. 

470  Con.  Jordanes. 

Sererna. 
Leonlsl4:  Anthemii  4.— Eurlc,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
takes  Arelate  and  MaaatUa,  and  defeats  the  Briton* 
who  had  come  to  tho  assistance  of  the  prorlnclal* 

471  Con.  Imp.  Ft.  Leo  (L)  Aug.  IV. 

Anlclus  Probianua. 
Leonl*  15:  Anthemii  5.— Aspar  I*  daln  by  order  of 
Lea 
473  Cou.  Feetu*. 

Marcianu*. 
Leonis  16.— War  between  Rlclmer  and  Anthemlu*. 
Rlclmer  appoints  Anlclus  Oltuiu*  emperor,  and 
lays  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  takes  by  storm  in 
July :  Anthemius  perishes  in  the  assault  Both  Rlc- 
lmer and  Olybrius  die  later  In  the  year. 
473  Cos.  Imp.  Leo  (I.)  Aug.  V.  («**out  coUngv). 

Leoni*  17.— Leo  associate*  with  him  in  the  empire 
hi*  grandson  Leo.  Guiunn  Is  proclaimed  em 
peror  In  the  West 
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474  Cm.  Imp.  Lao  (IL)  Aug.  (willuna  coBtagtn). 

Death  of  Leo  L,  and  accession  of  Lio  IL  The  latter 
MeocUtea  his  father  with  him  In  the  empire.  Leo 
IL  dies  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is  sueceed- 
ed  by  Zkno.  Glyceriai  is  deposed,  and  Jux.ro* 
Nsros  appointed  emperor  of  the  West. 

475  Cm.  Imp.  Zeno  Ang.  II.  (.without  coUeagut). 
Zenonla  8.— Julius  Nepos  is  deposed  by  Orestes,  who 


A.D. 

makes  his  own  son  Romxtn  Adsustclct  eat 
peror  of  the  West. 
476  Cm*,  p.  Basuiscus  IL 
Annatns. 
Zenonis  3.— The  barbarians  inrade  Italy  under  Oda- 
aoer.    Orestes  Is  defeated  and  slain.    Romulus  Aa- 
gustulus  is  deposed.    Odoacer  la  acknowledged  m 
King  of  Italy.    fcm>  or  IB*  Wmtw  Earns. 
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Tn.  B.C.  B.C. 

reigned  38  716-678 

«       49  678-689 

«        18  629-617 


4.  Alj-attee 

5.  Crcseua 


Tn.BX.lx 
reigned  57   617-5f» 

"       14    "■    ■ 


IV.  KINGS  OF  PERSIA. 


L  Cyrue 

2.  Cambyeea 

3.  Smerdia 

4.  Darius  I.  HyitupU. 

5.  Xcrxee  I. 

6.  Artabenui 

7.  Artaxerxee  L  Longimantu 

8.  Xerxes  IL 

9.  Sogdianua 

10.  Darlua  IL  Nothus 

11.  Artaxerxea  IL  Mnemon 

12.  Ochni 

13.  Arsea 

14.  Dariua  IIL  Codomannna 


In. 

ss. 

I.C  JC 

reigned  30 

0 

559-53 

*• 

7 

5 

529-59 

■i 

0 

7 

532-523 

a 

36 

0 

521-485 

M 

20 

0 

485-465 

u 

0 

7 

465-165 

u 

40 

0 

465-425 

m 

0 

2 

425-425 

0 

19 
46 
21 

* 


ill 


424-405 
405-351 
359-338 
338-336 
336-311 


2.  EoiysTBsmm, 

3.  AgiaL 

4.  Ecbeatranu. 
6.  Labotae. 

6.  Doryaene. 

7.  AgetUMUL 

8.  Archelaua, 

9.  Teleclue. 
10.  Alcamenea. 
tl.  Polydorua. 

12.  Eurycratec 

13.  Anaxander. 

14.  Eurycratidee. 

15.  Leon. 

16.  Anaxandrldes) 

17.  Cleomene* 

18.  Leonldaa 

19.  PHstarchua 


reigned 


V.  KINGS  OF  SPARTA. 

L  ASUTODUfUS. 

2.  Pboclxj. 

3.  Sous. 

4.  Eurypon. 

5.  Prytania 

6.  Eunomue, 

7.  Polydectes. 

8.  Charllaua. 

9.  Meander. 

10.  Theopompus. 


11.  Zeuxidamus. 
J  2.  Anaxidamns. 

13.  Archidamua  L 

14.  AgeeJclee. 

15.  Arieton. 

16.  Dcmaratos. 

17.  Leotychides 


Tn.     B.C.  BC. 


21.  Paueanlaa 

22.  Ageetpolia  L 

23.  Cfeombrotus  L 

24.  AgeslpoHs  IL 

25.  CuomenesII. 


26.  Arena  I. 

27.  Acrotatoa 

28.  Arena  II. 

29.  Leonidaa  II. 

30.  Cleombrotua  n. 
Leonidaa  again. 

31.  CleomeneallL 
*4  Ageaipolla  IIL 


29 

920-491 

11 

491-480 

23 

480-458 

60 

458-408 

14 

408-394 

14 

394-380 

9 

380-371 

1 

371-370 

61 

370-309 

309-265 


[11      265-1264] 
(8J  [264]-[256J 


16        236-220 


VI.  KINGS  OF  MACEDONIA. 

Trs.    av     B.C.  B.C 

1.  PerdleeaaL 

2.  Armu. 

3.  Philippus  L 

4.  Aeropus. 

5.  Alcetae. 

6.  Amyntaa  I. 

7.  Alexander  I. 

8.  Perdiccaa  IL 

9.  Archelaua  reigned  14 

10.  Oreatea  and  Aeropua  "         5 

11.  Paueanlaa  »  1 

12.  Amyntas  IL  "24 

13.  Alexander  II.  "2 
Ptolemaraa  Aloritea  *        3 

14.  Perdiccaa  IIL  "         5 

15.  PhlHppue  n.  ••       23 

16.  Alexander  IIL  the  Great  "       13 

17.  PhUlppua  IIL  Aridaaua  "         7 
Olympias  »         X 

18.  Csssaoder  «       19 

19.  PhlHppua  IV.  «         1 


540  -[5001 
500  -[454] 
J454  -413 
0  413-399 
399-394 
394-393 
393-369 
369-367 
367-364 
364-359 
359-336 
336-333 
333-316 
316-315 
315-296 
296-295  I 


18.  Archidamua  IL 

19.  Agts  IL 

90.  Agoailaua  IL 


21.  Archidamua  IIL 
32.  AgUIIL 
2a  Eudamidaal. 
34.  Archidamua  IV. 

25.  Endamidae  IL 

26.  Agia  IV. 

37.  Eurydamldaa. 
28.  Archidamua  V. 


20.  Demetriua  Pollorcetea 

21.  Pyrrhns 
23.  Lysimachua 

Ptolemsua  Ceranmu 

Meleager 

Antipatcr 

Soathencs 

Ptolemsua 

Alexander 

Pyrrhua  again 

23.  Antigonua  Gonataa 

24.  Demetriua  II. 

25.  Antigonua  Doaon 
28.  PhUlppua  V. 

27.  Peraeua 


Tn.  lcic 


reigned  23  491-sffl 

"       42  469-437 

"       29  427-398 

"       37  398-361 


23   361-338 
8   338-330 


4    944-940 


Tn.  m.  I.CU 

reigned    7    0  294-387 

"  0    7  987-286 

5    6 


3    0    280-377 


44  0 

10  0 

9  0 

42  0    239-176 

U  0    178-167 


239-29 


VIL  KINGS  OF  STBIA. 


1.  Beleuene  L  Nleator 
3  Antiochua  I.  Soter 
a  Antiochua  IL  Theoa 
4.  Seleucna  IL  Callhucua 


Tn.  Be.  B-C. 

reigned  32    312-280 

»         19    280-361 

•        15    261-346 

"       SO 
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8.  Seleucue  ni.  Ceraunuj 

6.  Antiochiu  III.  the  Great 

7.  Seleucue  IV.  Philopator 
fi.  Antiochiu  IV.  Epiphanea 

9.  Anuochua  V.  Eupator 

10.  Demetrlue  1.  Soter 

11.  Alexander  Bala 

12.  Demetriiu  II.  NIcator  ) 
Antiochiu  VL  \ 
Trypho                       J 

13.  Antiochiu  VH.  Sldetos 
Demetriiu  II.  Nicator  (again) 

14.  Seleucue  V. 
i\  Antiochua  vm.  Grypus   > 
16.  Antiochua  IX.  Cyifcenua  { 
IT.  Seleucua  VI. 

18.  Anttochnj  X.  Eueebee 

19.  Phflippue 

20.  Demetrini  in.  Eaeesnu 

21.  Antlochni  XI.  Eplphanet 
2i  Antiochiu  XII.  Dionyeue  J 

Ttgranes,  king  of  Armenia  " 

23.  Antiochiu  XUL  Asiancue  " 

Vm.  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 


Til. 

B.C.  B.C. 

gne 

a  a 

226-223 

M 

36 

223-187 

" 

13 

187-175 

H 

11 

175-164 

u 

2 

164-162 

M 

13 

162-150 

U 

5 

150-146 

■  1 

146-137 

M 

9 

137-128 

M 

128-125 
125-125 

" 

125-95 

95-83 


14  83-69 
4  69-65 


1.  Ptolemasua  L  Soter  reigned 

2.  Ptolemasue  II.  Philadelphus         " 
a  Ptolemeus  IIL  Erergetn  " 

4.  Ptolemieue  IV.  Philopator  " 

5.  Ptolemanu  V.  Epiphanea  " 

6.  Ptolomime  VL  Pbilometor         " 

7.  Ptolemanu  V1L  Evergetes  II. 

or  Phyaeon  "        28 

&  Ptolemanu  Vllt  Soter  H.  or 

Lathyrus  «        30 

[Ptolemanu  IX.  Alexander  L] 
Cleopatra. 

Ptolemanu  X.  Alexander  XL       " 
9.  Ptoleraaraa  XI.  Dionyeue  or 

Auletea  "        39 

10.  Cleopatra  "        21 

[Ptolemanu  XII. 
Ptolemanu  XUL] 


Tn.  B.C.  B.C. 
38  (40)  323-285 
36(38)285-247 
25  247-222 
17  222-205 

34  205-181 

35  181-146 


146-117 
117-81 

81-80 

80-  51 
51-30 


IX.  KINGS  OF  PEKGAMUS. 

1.  Phuetarus  reigned  17  280-263 

2.  Eumenea  L  "23  263-241 

3.  Attalua  I.  "44  241-197 

4.  Enmcnea  B.  "38  197-159 

5.  Attalua  II.  Philadelphui  "       21  159-138 

6.  Atudue  IIL  Philometor  ■'         5  133-133 


X.  KINGS  OF  BITHYNU. 


1.  Zipcatee. 

2.  Nicomedoa  L 

reigned  [28 

3.  Zielaa 

«       t» 

4.  Prualaa  I. 

•'        [48 

5.  PnuiaalL 

«        pi 

6.  Nlcomedea  II.  Epiphanea 

'    Nicomedea  IIL  Philopator 

«         58 

»         17 

Tn.     B.C.     B.C. 


378 -[2S0; 

2S8  4180' 

[180]-  149' 

149-    91 

91-   74 


XL  KINGS  OF  PONTTJS. 


f.  Ariobarzanea  L 
3.  Mithradatea  L 

3.  Ariobarzanea  D. 

4.  Mithradatea  II. 

5.  Mithradatea  III. 

6.  Ariobarzanea  IIL 

7.  Mithradatea  IV. 

8.  Pharnacea  I. 

9.  Mithradatea  V.  Erergete* 

10.  Mithradatea  VL  Eupator 

11.  Pharnacea  IL 


Tn.     B.C.    B.C. 


reigned 


363- 
337- 
303- 

266- 
'940 
190 
156' 
120' 
63 


Xn.  KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 


1.  Datamee. 
8.  AriamneaL 

3.  Arlaratheat 

4.  Ariarathee  IL 

5.  Arlamnea  II. 

8.  Ariarathee  IIL 
7.  Ariarathee  IV. 
a  Ariarathea  V. 

9.  Ariarathea  VL 

10.  Arlobarianea  I. 

11.  Ariobarzanea  II. 


reigned    7    315-308 


58 
32 
34 

30 
21 


220-162 
162-130 
130-  96 
93-63 
63-42 


13.  Ariarathea  VII. 
IX  ArehelaOa 


Tn.  B.C.  B.C 

reigned    6     42-36 

A.D. 

"       50     36- It 


XUL  KINGS  OF  PARTHIA. 
The  kinga  of  Parthia  are  given  In  chronological  order 
under  Axsacis. 

XIV.  KINGS  OF  PERSIA  (SASSANIDiE). 
Aliat  of  these  kinga  la  given  on  p.  777-9. 

XV.  KINGS  OF  ROME. 

Tn.  B.C.  B.C. 
reigned  38    753-715 
42 


1.  Romulus 

2.  Nnma  Pompuhu 
a  Tullua  Hostuius 

4.  AncusMarehu 

5.  L.  Tarqnlnius  Prlscue 

6.  Servloa  TuUiua 

7.  L.  Tarquinini  Superboa 


32 
24 
38 
44 
25 


715-673 
673-641 
641-616 
616-578 
578-534 
534-510 


XVL  EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 

Tn.  A.D.  A.D. 
14 
reigned  S3     14-37 
-        4     37-  41 
"       13     41-  54 
«       14     54-68 


Auguetua 

Tiberiua 

Caligula 

Claudhu 

Nero 

Galba 

Otho 

Vitelline 

Veapaaian 

Titua 

Domtdan 

Nerra 

Trajan 

Hadrian 

Antonlnua  Pius 

JM.  Aureliua 
L.  Verua 
ommodus 
Pertinax 
Jalianna 
Septiiiiiua  Beverue 

r  CaracaEt 

)  Gem 
Macrinua 
Elagmbalua 
Alexander  Serena 
Mnxtminua 

CGordianusI.  J 

l  Gordlanus  IL  > 

5  Pupienua  Maxhnua  I 

JBalblnua  J 

Gordianua  IIL 

Philippna 

Deciua 

Trebonlanua  Gauua 

JEmtlianua 

C  Valerian 
I  Galllemu 
Claudius  0. 
Aureluut 
Tacitua 
Florlanus 
Probua 
Canu 

C  Carinna         I 

>  Numerianus  J 

i  Diocletian 

J  Maximian 
Conatantiua  L  Chloru* 

t  Galeriua 

<  Constantine  I.  the  Great 

C  Licinlna 

5  Constantino  II. 
Conatantiua  IL 
Conetana  1. 
Julian 
Jovian 


69-  69 

69-  79 

79-81 

81-  96 

96-  9e 

98-117 

117-138 

138-161 

161-180 

161-169 

180-192 

193-193 

193-193 

193-311 

211-217 

211-213 

217-218 

218-323 


235-238 
238-238 

238-238 

238-244 
344-249 
249-251 

251-254 
253-253 

2*3-260 
253-268 
2S8-270 
270-275 
275-276 
276-276 
276-883 
28  3- 283 

1    283-284 

284-303 
286-303 
305-306 
305-311 
306-337 
307-323 
337-340 
337-361 
337-350 
361-363 
363-364 


21 

19 

1 

6 

31 

16 

3 

24 

13 

2 

1 


WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Tn.  A.I).  A.D. 
reigned  11    364-375 
16 


367-383 
375-392 


Valentinian  L 

Gratia* 

Valentinian  IL  "17 

Theodoaiua  L  (Emperor  of  the  Weet 

aa  well  aa  of  the  East)  "         3    392-395 

Honoriua  "       SB    295-433 

Theodoaiua  II.  (Emperor  of  the  West 

aa  well  aa  of  too  East)  "         3    423-435 
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Valentlnlan  nt 

Petronlua  Maximo* 

Arltiu 

Majorian 

Libia*  Serem* 

An  therein* 

Olybriu* 

Glycerin* 

Julia*  Nepo* 

Romulm  Auguatnm* 


Ttl  A.D.  A.I). 

reigned  30  495-455 

455-155 

«         1  455-456 

"         4  457-461 

•         4  461-465 

"         6  467-472 

"  472-472 

"  473-474 

«  474-475 

"  475-476 


EASTERN  EMPIRE 


Talent 

Theodosiua  L 
Arcadtae 
rheodoaiu*  IL 
Harden 
LeoLThrex 
LeoIL 
Zeno 

AtlMtMlttll 

JuattnL 

Juatmlan  L 

Jaeunll. 

Tiberina  a 

Maurlciu* 

Phoca* 

HeraellueL 

Conatantine  HI,  alio  called  J 

HeracttmlL  J 

Heracleona* 
Conatanall. 

Cooataottiie  IV.  Pogonatu* 
Juatlniao  It  Rhinotmetua 
Leonthu 

Tiberlna  Abaimarne 
Juetialan  IL  (again) 
Philipplcue  or  Phlleplcu* 
Anaataeiu*  R. 
Theodoaiaa  m. 
LeoIlL  Iaanma 
Cooetanttne  V.  Copronymu* 

[ArtaTaadea,  nanrper.] 
Leo  IV.  Chazarua 
Conatantine  VL 
Irene 

Nicepboru* 
Btauradu* 
Michael  I.  Rhangabe 
Leo  V.  Armenlna 
Michael  IL  Balboa 
Theophilua 
Michael  UL 
BaaOLMacedo 
Leo  VL  Sapient 

Conatantlne  VQ.  Porphyrogenitua 
Alexander,  colleague  of  Conatan- J 

tineVIL  J 

Romanua  L  Leoapenua,  colleague  > 


Tn.  A.D.  AJ>. 

reigned  14  364-378 

"       16  376-395 

"       13  395-408 

"       42  406-450 

"         7  450-457 

"       17  457-474 

"  474-474 

"       17  474-491 

"        27  491-518 

"          9  618-527 

"       39  627-565 

"        13  565-578 

•         4  578-583 

"       20  582-603 

8  602-610 
610-641 


of  ConetantlnVvn. 


31 


641-641 

641-641 
27  641-668 

17  668-685 
10  685-695 

3 

6 

7 

2 

3 

1 


5 
17 
5 
9 


698-704 
704-711 
711-713 
713-716 
716-717 
94  717-741 
34    741-775 


775-780 
7KW97 
797-603 
809-811 
811-811 
811-813 
813-820 


2 

7 

9 
13 

25  842-867 
19  867-886 
25  888-811 
48    911-059 

1  911-912 
15    919-844 


Conatantine  VUL,  Stephanua,  1 

eona of  Romanua  L, reigned  I      reigned 

fire  woeka  J 

Romanua  IL  " 

Nicephorua  IL  Phocaa  " 

Joannea  L  Zimiacea  H 

Basil  II,  colleague  of  Joanne*  L  1  , 

for  aeven  yeara  i 

Cooatantfne  IX,  colleague  of  BaaU)  „ 

II.  for  forty -nine  yeara  $ 

Romanua  III.  Argyrua  ** 

Mlohael  IV.  PapUago  « 

Michael  V.  Calapbatee  - 

Zoe  and  Theodora  ■ 

Conatantine  X  Monomachne  " 

Theodora  (again)  " 

Michael  VI.  Btratloticua  » 

Iaaao  I.  Comnenna  " 

Conatantine  XL  Ducaa  " 

Romanua  IV.  Diogenee  ** 

Michael  VIL  Ducaa  " 

Hioephoma  m.  Botaniatea  « 

Alexia  or  Alexiua  L  Conmenua  " 

Joannea  IL  Comnenna  or  Calo-  1  „ 

Joannea  ) 

Manuel  L  Comnenna  * 

Alexia  L  or  Alexin*  IL  Conmenua  " 

Andronicna  L  Comnenna  " 

Iaaac  IL  Angalna  M 

Alexia  or  Alexia*  m.  Angetne  " 

Alexia  or  Alexiua  IV.  Angela*  *• 

Alexia  or  Alexiua  V.  Duces  « 


hlAU 


4 
6 
7 

56 

52 

6 
7 

19 

9 
1 
9 
8 
4 
7 
3 
37 

95 

38 

9 

9 

10 


99-163 
9B3-M 

99-Wf 

969-103 

976-1038 
10K-MM 
lOM-Utt 

ion-toe 

10*9-99 
1049-1054 
1054-18)5 
1056-1*37 
1057-199 


ion-ion 
un-m 

MTO-lOO 

loai-uM 

1118-U4J 

1143-1181 
11B1-UH 
11*3-1185 
1185-U9S 

ii»5-i«a 

190-19M 
19M-I9N 


LATIN  EMPERORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BaldwtnL 
Henry 
Peter 
Robert 
Baldwin  IL 


In.    A-D.  AJX 
reigned    1    1304-198 
"        10    1206-129 
"  1317- 

7    1291-198 
33    1293-191 


GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  laafiA. 

Theodorna  L  Laacaria  reigned  16  19K  19B 

Joanne*  IH.  VataUe*  -       33  1919-199 

Theodora.  IL  Laacaria  »         4  1255-199 

Joannea  IV.  Laacaria  «         1  129-199 

Michael  VUL  PeUeelogua  -         1  19S0-199 

GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AGAIN. 

Tib.  JJ»,  AJ> 

Michael  VRL  Palawlogu*  reigned  91    19*1-199 

Andronicna  IL  Palawlogu*  ••       46 

Michael  IX.  Palawlogu*  (aaaodated 
with  Androntcoa  n.  m  the  em- 
pire). 

Andronleu*  In.  Palawlogua 

Joannea  V.  Cantacuxetme 

Joanne*  VL  Palawlogu* 

Manuel  E.  Palawlogu* 

Joanne*  VIL  Palawtogoa 

Conataattme  Km.  PalaWtogaa) 


13 

139-1W 

13 

1319-139 

36 

1355-191 

M 

1391-14* 

93 

M9W49 

8 

1448  14B 
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TABLE   XL 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  Ratios  of  the  throe  chief  Systems. 


ASginetan  :  Euboic  or  old  Attic 

jEginetan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic*. 
Euboic :  Solonian 


...  ::     6   :     5 

...  ::     5   :     3 

...  ::138J:100 

or:: 100   :   72 

or::   25   :   18 


The  ^ginetan  TaleDt=6000  ^Sginetan  Drachms=7200  Euboic=10,000  Solonian 
Euboic  "      =5000  "  =6000      "  .  =    8333}     " 

Solonian*      "      =3600  "  =4320       "     =    6000       " 


*  Abo  culled  the  Attic  Silver  Talent.    When  Attic  weights  are  apoken  of  without  any  further  riiatinrlion,  theae 
are  generally  Intended. 


2.  JEginetan  Weights. 

Exact." 

Approximate. 

lb. 

ox. 

g™- 

lb. 

OS, 

p* 

Obol  ('OfloXdr) 

ti 

t> 

1 

95 

II 
It 
9 

14 

18'472f 
110-83J 
145-83jf 

4* 

44 

If 
100 

II 

I 

r 
t« 

•< 

20 

4» 
•t 
tt 

600      |      100      |  Mina  (Viva) 

36,000    |     6000     I      00     |  Talent  (lakavrov) . . 

*  In  this  and  the  other  tables  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  avoirdupois  scale  as  fixed  by 
namely,  the  grain  =  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  =  437|  grains,  the  pound  =  16  ounces  =  7000  grains. 
t  Or  J  of  an  ounce. 


3.  Euboic  or  Attic  Commercial  Weights.* 

Exact. 

Appru  rimaig. 

lb. 

ox. 

«"• 

lb. 

ox. 

V- 

Obol 

ii 

ii 

1 

79 

ii 
ii 

5 
2 

15-393}} 
92-3611} 
48'611} 
291-63}  . 

44 
tt 

U 

80 

It 
It 
tt 
It 

15} 
93} 

44 
44 

*  See  Diet,  of  Antig.,  p.  933,  b..  934.  a.    It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Attic  commercial  ulna  was  exactly  138}  s&rer 
drachmae,  not  138,  as  stated  in  the  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  drachma. 


4.  Attic  Commercial  Weights  Increased.* 

Exact. 

Approvim  ate. 

lb. 

oz. 

gr«. 

B>. 

OS. 

P** 

1 

88f 

6 
14 

350 

291-61 
145-8} 

7^ 
90 

44 
44 
tt 

44 
44 

44 

*  See  Diet  of  Antii/.,  page  934,  a. 

t  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  taken  as  equal  to  138}  drachmas,  not  138. 


0.  Attic  Silver  Weights. 

Exact. 

Appniimmt, 

lb. 

oz. 

»rs. 

lb. 

ox. 

f™- 

Obol ' 

44 
*4 
at 

57 

44 
44 

15 
it 

11-0833} 
66-6*' 
87-5f 

44 

•  4 

(4 

1 

60 

tt 

(4 
tt 
44 

12 
70 

14 

44 

6 

Drachm  f 

. 

600 

100 

36,000 

6000 

60     |  Talent 

*  This  value  \a,  if  any  thing,  too  small.    Bockh  makes  it  67-4.    Respecting  other  scales  of  weight  see  Poaomu, 
to  THct.  of  Antig. 
t  Or  i  of  an  ounce. 
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